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THE  COMEDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  E.  A.  ABBEY,  AND  COMMENTS  BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

I. 

MERRY  WIVES  OP  WINDSOR. 


“AT EVER  was  theatrical  enterprise 
An  so  hurried  as  this,  and  it  is  a 
new  thing,  perhaps,  to  invent,  write, 
learn,  and  play  a comedy  in  a fort- 
night.” So  says  Moliere  in  the  pref- 
ace to  Les  Fdcheux,  which  was  acted 
at  Vaux,  in  Fouquet’s  great  and  final 
fete,  the  cause  and  scene  of  his  fall, 
on  August  17, 1661.  In  bragging  of 
his  speed,  or  rather  in  excusing  the 
faults  of  his  play  by  reason  of  its  too 
prompt  execution,  Poquelin  reckoned 
without  his  Shakespeare.  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  if  tradition  speak 
truth,  was  invented,  written,  commit- 
ted to  memory,  rehearsed,  and  acted 
in  a fortnight.  Shakespeare  is  not 
easy  to  beat  in  any  department  of 
his  art,  and  he  who  “never  blotted 
a line”  could  work  as  quickly  as  Mo- 
liere, with  all  the  tags  and  chevilles 
which  M.  Scherer  used  to  deplore. 
Both  men — both  Moliere  and  Shake- 
speare— were  managers  and  actors 
first,  authors  afterwards.  They  were 
obliged  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
companies,  and  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people,  the  monarch,  or  the 
great  nobles,  without  dreaming  much 
about  immortal  fame.  It  is  amusing 


to  think  of  Shakespeare’s  quandary, 
if  the  Baconian  theory  of  the  au- 
thorship were  correct,  to  fancy  Shake- 
speare rushing  to  Bacon  with  the  news 
that  the  Queen  wanted  a comedy  in 
a fortnight,  and  that  comedy  on  Fal- 
staff  in  love!  Verulam  must  have 
been  hardly  put  to  it  in  that  active 
fortnight,  between  his  legal  duties,  his 
writing,  and  the  rehearsals. 

Guessjmd  tradition  fill  most  of  the 
vacant  Spaces  in  our  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare.  As  to  the  traditions 
about  the  Merry  Wives,  we  may  ad- 
mit that  the  nature  of  the  play  justi- 
fies them,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  it 
originally  suggested  them.  About  Les 
Fdcheux,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  observes 
that,  whether  it  were  written  in  a 
fortnight  or  not,  it  reads  as  if  it  had 
been.  The  same  criticism  holds  true 
about  the  Merry  Wives.  It  is  a has- 
ty work,  and  looks  hasty.  Again,  if 
Elizabeth  did  not  command  the  play, 
and  give  the  hint  about  Falstaff  in 
love,  she  well  might  have  done  so. 
That  her  victorious  and  virginal  Maj- 
esty admired  Sir  John  is  very  much  to 
her  credit.  It  shows  that  as  she  had 
a more  than  womanly  courage,  and, 
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like  her  father  King  Harry,  “ loved 
to  look  on  a man,”  so  she  had  a more 
than  womanly  humor.  The  fat  knight 
is  one  of  the  characters  who  make 
women  like  Mrs.  Pendennis  regard 
Shakespeare  with  that  lady’s  unfriend- 
ly eyes,  Shakespeare,  “ whom  she  pre- 
tended to  like,  but  didn’t.”  Falstaff 
is  the  character  that  Rabelais  would 
have  drawn  if  he  could : compare  him 
with  Father  John  of  the  Funnels  and 
with  Panurge ; how  much  more  god- 
like jovial  is  the  knight ! All  his  days 
Rabelais  was  unconsciously  striving 
to  invent  Falstaff,  feeling  after  him, 
and  never  finding  him ! M.  Darme- 
steter  says  that  Falstaff  is  a type  of 
the  lower  form  of  British  gayety,  ever 
coarse  when  not  bitter.  In  coarseness 
Rabelais  can  give  many  points  to  Sir 
John,  who,  as  for  bitterness,  had  no 
gall. 

Beloved  knight!  Compare  his  frank 
robberies  with  Panurge’s  many  evil 
and  disgusting  ways  of  getting  money. 
Observe  the  poetry  of  Sir  John’s  ma- 
raudings : “ Let  not  us  that  are  squires 
of  the  night’s  body  be  called  thieves 
of  the  night’s  beauty ; let  us  be  Dia- 
na’s foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 
minions  of  the  moon .”  It  is  a merry 
harvest-moon  that  looks  down  upon 
Sir  John  with  her  golden  eye — a gay 
Selene  that  loves  this  portly  Endym- 
ion,  “little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked.”  Of  the  knight  surely  that 
gentle  German  professor  was  think- 
ing, who,  when  his  country-folk  said 
that  the  English  “ had  no  philos- 
ophy,” replied,  “ Yes,  they  have  their 
humor.”  The  rascal  has  given  us 
medicines  to  make  us  love  him ; we 
have  drunk  medicines ; he  is  the 
most  comparative,  rascallest,  sweet 


old  knave.  But  sweet  Jack  Falstaff, 
kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack  Falstaff, 
valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  old  Jack  Fal- 
staff ! we  do  not  look  for  ladies’  love 
for  thee,  and  all  the  more  honor  to 
Elizabeth,  if,  indeed,  she  loved  thee 
well!  Nor  do  we  expect  the  fat 
knight,  who  was  “as  virtuously  given 
as  a gentleman  need  to  be,”  to  sigh 
much  after  ladies.  “Falstaff  in  love” 
is  a paradox ; he  pretends  an  affection 
for  Mistress  Ursula,  “ whom  I have 
weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I per- 
ceived the  first  white  hair  of  my 
chin.”  Who  was  Mistress  Ursula — 
does  Dr.  Fumivall  know? — the  lady 
of  penetration  that  sighed  for  Sir 
John  ? She  cannot  be  the  hostess  to 
whom  he  swore  upon  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun  week,  she  to  whom,  if  he 
were  an  honest  man,  he  “ owed  him- 
self and  the  money  too,”  she  who  ad- 
mitted that  “ an  honester  and  truer- 
hearted  man !”  — with  an  amorous 
aposiopesis.  No,  Sir  John  was  not 
the  knight  for  ladies’  love,  and  when 
Shakespeare,  “our  humble  author,” 
promised  to  “ continue  the  story  with 
Sir  John  in  it,”  we  cannot  think  that 
Sir  John  was  to  be  an  amorist.  Queen 
Elizabeth  may  have  suggested  the 
idea,  as  tradition  declares,  and  Shake- 
speare may  have  worked  it  out  in  a 
fortnight,  and  so  we  have  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor. 

These  traditions  are  not  very  early, 
nay,  in  a literary  form,  in  printed 
books,  they  appear  very  late.  In  1702, 
John  Dennis,  he  of  the  Phrenzy,  put 
forth  his  Comical  Gallant , an  im- 
proved version  of  the  Merry  Wives. 
In  his  “epistle  dedicatory”  he  says 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  commanded  the 
piece,  and  had  it  done  in  a fortnight, 
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this  reads  as  if  that  wild  fellowship 
were  now  a thing  of  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  quarto, 
an  early  piratical  edition,  Falstaff  sup- 
poses the  Fairies  to  be  “the  wild 
Prince  stealing  his  father’s  deer,” 
which  proves  that  contemporaries 
thought  Henry  IV.  was  King,  even 
if  the  words  are  not  Shakespeare’s. 

It  is  not  an  important  matter,  as 
Shakespeare  had  an  undoubted  right, 
after  killing  Sir  John  in  one  play,  to 
give  us  a chance  adventure  of  his  ear- 
lier days  in  another  and  later  piece. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  learning  about 
Shallow,  and  the  supposed  caricature 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  the  “ luces” 
in  his  coat  of  arms.  When  we  say 
that  there  is  “a  great  deal  of  learn- 
ing” about  any  matter,  we  generally 
mean  that  nothing  concerning  it  is 
known  and  much  is  guessed.  In  ex- 
amining some  boys  once  on  Shake- 
speare, I received  one  answer  to  this 
effect:  “We  have  been  told  till  we 
are  tired  to  death  of  hearing  it,  that 
Greene  called  Shakespeare  a Shake- 
scene .”  I confess  that  I am  tired  to 
death  of  being  told  about  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  and  the  deer  and  the  rabbits. 
As  Dr.  Johnson  said  concerning  the 
Second  Punic  War,  I never  wish  to 
hear  of  it  again  as  long  as  I live.  The 
tale  about  Lucy  and  the  bucks  is  in 
Rowe,  1709,  and  was  written  down 
earlier  by  the  Rev.  R.  Davies,  who 
died  in  1707,  and  who  might  have 
been  better  employed  than  in  collect- 
ing and  perpetuating  such  tattle.  Da- 
vies was  such  an  ass  that  he  calls  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  “ Sir  Lucy,”  and  makes 
him  out  to  be  “Justice  Clod  pate,”  as 
if  Shakespeare  ever  introduced  a Jus- 
tice Clodpate.  If  Shakespeare  poach- 


ed, he  only  did  what  most  of  us  have 
done  when  we  were  young,  and  had 
the  chance.  The  Lucys  carry  three 
luces,  or  pikes,  in  their  shields,  not  a 
dozen,  like  Shallow.  The  whole  ques- 
tion, even  if  it  could  be  answered  with 
certainty,  is  not  worth  the  gallons  of 
ink  that  have  been  spilt  over  it,  and 
might  well  be  left,  with  the  author- 
ship of  Junius’s  Letters,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  as 
a happy  hunting-ground  for  bores. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is 
not  one  of  the  best  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays ; it  is  one  of  the  least  good,  as 
is  natural.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  he  wrote  it  out  of  his  natural 
vein:  he  knew  better  than  to  intro- 
duce Falstaff  in  love : he  was  lower- 
ing the  delightful  character  to  the 
level  of  a royal  or  of  a popular  de- 
mand. 

Falstaff  “ cannot  cog,”  he  is  no  “ lisp- 
ing hawthorn  bud” — very  far  from  it 
— “that  smells  like  Bucklersbury  in 
simple  - time.”  It  is  with  a visible 
struggle  that  he  quotes  Sidney,  “ Have 
I caught  my  lovely  jewel?” 

Moreover,  the  piece  has  reached  us 
in  poor  and  more  or  less  apocryphal 
condition.  The  quarto  clearly  does 
not  exactly  represent  the  original.  It 
is  a piratical  publication,  like  Neuf- 
villenaine’s  piracy  of  Moliere’s  Sgana- 
relle,  ou  le  Cocu  Imaginavre*  The 
quarto  is  a bad  text ; the  folio  is  not  a 
good  text ; “ each  in  turn  convicts  the 
other  as  imperfect.”  We  do  not  know 
whether  their  imperfections  are  de- 
partures from  one  common  original, 
or  whether  each  is  untrue  to  a differ- 
ent original — one  a sketch,  the  other 

* See  Grigg’s  fac-simile,  with  Mr.  Daniel’s  Intro- 
ductions, to  which  much  is  owed  here. 
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Mistress  Fori>.  “Why,  this  is  the  very  same:  the  very  hand,  the  very 
words.  What,  doth  he  think  of  us?” — Act  II.,  Scene  I. 


a completed  work.  There  is  a con-  way.  The  action  seems  to  me  to  oc- 
spictious  muddle  in  Act  III.,  Scene  V.,  cur  on  the  morning  after  Falstaff’s 
where  a whole  day  and  night  appear  ducking,  and  very  early  in  the  mom* 
to  pass  in  the  course  of  a single  scene,  ing.  Mr.  Daniel  says  it  is  the  after- 
Mr.  Daniel  says,  though  I confess  that  noon  of  the  day  of  that  misadventure. 
I do  not  read  the  passage  in  the  same  But  “ this  is  affectations.”  The  text 
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is  corrupt ; the  piece  was  hurried  and 
palpably  forced : the  low  comedy  of 
Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Dr.  Caius  is 
not  an  example  of  Shakespeare’s  best 
low  comedy.  Yet  how  much  would 
be  lost,  how  many  familiar  phrases, 
how  charming  a picture  of  an  English 
girl  is  Anne  Page,  how  delightful  a set 
of  fools  in  Shallow  and  Slender,  if  the 
Merry  Wives  had  perished ! Here,  for 
once,  we  have  Shakespeare’s  humor 
playing  among  domestic  scenes,  under 
Windsor  towers,  in  Datchet  mead, 
among  his  own  people,  without  much 
intermixture  of  higher  poetry,  or  of 
historical  events.  To  be  sure,  many 
of  his  characters,  in  whatever  cos- 
tumes they  appear,  and  in  whatever 
country  or  age  they  exist,  are  pure 
English.  But  in  the  Merry  Wives 
they  are  all  at  home,  among  the  fields 
they  knew,  in  the  houses  of  massive 
oaken  wood- work,  under  the  red-tiled 
roofs,  full  of  their  local  humors,  their 
ordinary  affairs,  their  usual  sports. 
We  could  hardly  expect  to  hear  of 
“Banbury  cheese”  in  Venice  or  Ve- 
rona, or  of  Banbury  cakes,  so  familiar 
by  name  to  the  modern  traveller  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  The 
mill -sixpence  and  the  two  Edward 
shovel  - boards  that  Slender  lost  are 
of  a native  currency,  and  the  baiting 
of  Sackerson  was  no'  doubt  a manly 
though  now  extinct  British  form  of 
bear-fight.  The  very  color  of  Eliza- 
beth’s time  is  over  the  scene,  as  when 
Shallow,  like  Mercutio,  disdains  “ your 
passes,  stocadoes,  and  I know  not 
what”  of  the  Italian  fencing-masters, 
then  famous  and  formidable,  and 
swears  by  his  “long  sword,”  one  of 
immeasurable  tucks  which  were 
beginning  to  go  out  before  a lighter 


and  nimbler  rapier.  It  cannot  surely 
be  that  in  William  Page  we  have  the 
first  sketch  of  an  Eton  boy  ? He  is  a 
very  early  British  school  - boy,  at  all 
events,  and  Windsor  is  not  far  from 
Eton.  He  learns  such  Latin  gram- 
mar as  Shakespeare,  with  Mr.  Don- 
nelly’s leave,  may  have  acquired  at 
the  school  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
William  comes  to  trouble  over  his 
accusativo , but  he  is  a good  spray 
memory  on  the  whole,  and  one  of  the 
few  school -boys  whom  Shakespeare 
thought  fit  to  bring  on  the  stage. 
He  is  not  prone  to  design  the  absurd, 
unconscious  humors  of  boyhood.  He 
needed  his  boys  for  girls’  parts. 

The  fat  woman  of  Brentford  is  an- 
other local  and  transitory  “ Humor.” 

We  cannot  tell  how  loudly  our  fore- 
fathers roared  when  Sir  John  appear- 
ed in  the  costume  of  this  familiar  and 
diverting  matron.  The  fun  was  al- 
most entirely  “topical”  and  tempo- 
rary, but  no  doubt  it  was  excellent 
fooling  while  GiUian  of  Brentford 
was  a popular  example  of  corpulence 
in  womankind.  F alstaff  “ in  the  stocks 
for  a witch”  would  have  been  a sight 
so  mirth-moving  that  we  almost  won- 
der at  Shakespeare’s  moderation  in 
not  exposing  the  knight  to  that  un- 
expected discredit. 

The  number  of  quotable  and  much 
quoted  things  in  the  Merry  Wives  is 
considerable.  Shakespeare  had  an 
extraordinary  knack  of  saying  what 
would  bear  repetition,  and  prove  a 
future  bon -mot,  in  all  manner  of  al- 
tered circumstances.  How  often  have 
we  not  occasion  to  remark  with  Nym, 
“His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there’s 
the  humor  of  it.”  But  how  seldom, 
alas!  in  the  changes  and  chances  of 
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Falstaff.  “O,  sir!” 

Ford.  “Believe  it,  for  you  know  it:-— There  is 
spend  more;  spend  all  I have. " — Act  II.,  Scene  II. 


mortal  dinner  parties,  can  one  observe  al  courter,  up  with  all,  on  with  none.” 
about  the  lady  who  sits  next  him  at  Often  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  with 
the  feast,  “ I spy  entertainment  in  Shallow, “ Though  we  are  justices,  and 
her” ! “ You  are  not  young,  no  more  doctors,  and  churchmen,  Master  Page, 
am  I,”  is  a quotation  more  frequently  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in 
appropriate,  though  never  to  be  ven-  us;  we  are  the  sons  of  women.  Master 
tured.  Again,  “lie  wooes  both  high  Page.”  Nor  is  any  quotation  from  all 
and  low,  both  rich  and  poor” —how  Shakespeare  more  frequently  in  the 
well  it.  corresponds  with  the  charming  human  mouth  than  that  of  Mrs.  Page, 
modern  vulgarism/*  George  is  a gener-  “What  the  dickens.”  “The  wild 
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Prince  and  Poins,"  spoken  of  by  Mr.  spring,"  her  “April  eyes,"  in  Theoeri- 
Page,  runs  now  as  a mere  household  tus,  when  the  poet  sings  of  the  fairest 
word;  and  a household  word  is  the  water-fain’.  A more  formidable  stock 
jolly  host’s  description  of  Fenton : quotation  is  borrowed  from  sweet 
“ He  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  Anne  Pajre : 
youth,  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holy- 
day,  he  smells  April  and  May."  This 
is  Chaucerian : “ He  was  as  fresh  as  the 


O.  what  a world  of  vile  ill-favor’d  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year!” 


Simple.  ‘‘Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  Sir  Hugh.? 

- Act  III,  Scene  L 


moneth  of  May.”  Who  but  Shake-  Many  speak  of  “ a kind  of  alacrity 
speare  could  have  put  the  essence  of  in  sinking,”  with  a vague  idea  that 
voutli  into  so  few’  wools, and  those  in  they  are  citing  Swift  or  Pope,  or  the 
the  Host's  mouth  i “ Eyes  of  youth”  Essay  on  the  Bathos ! They  are  in- 
are  as  beautiful  as  Nycheia's  “ eyes  of  debted  to  Sir  .Tohu  when  lie  had  so 
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much  more  “ford”  than  he  wanted. 
This  is  one  of  the  qualities  in  Falstaff 
which  our  humble  author  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  carrying  on  from  his  more 
important  plays,  namely,  the  good 
knight’s  good-humor  about  his  bulk. 
“ What  a thing  should  I have  been 
had  I been  swelled ! I should  have 
been  a mountain  of  mummy.” 

If  a mere  penman  may  criticise  an 
artist,  it  might  perhaps  be  suggested 
that  Mr.  Abbey’s  Sir  John  is  hard- 
ly “swelled”  enough.  Most  of  us 
who  have  lost  the  salt  of  our  youth 
made  Falstaff  s acquaintance  in  Ken- 
ny Meadow’s  illustrated  Shakespeare. 
There,  the  knight  was  indeed  a moun- 
tain of  mummy,  and  we  can  hardly 
think  of  him  as  one  who  could  at 
most  merely  “burst  a try-your-weight 
machine.”  Illustrators  have  a great 
responsibility ; the  old  can  make  their 
own  characters  to  their  own  fancy, 
but  children  believe  in  the  first  por- 
traits they  meet.  If  the  Shakespea- 
rian heroines  could  be  photographed 
from  the  retina  of  my  mind’s  eye,  I 
fear  they  would  be  of  the  variety  of 
women  which  flourished  in  Books  of 
Beauty  when  the  century  was  scarce 
middle-aged. 

It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  main- 
tain that  the  Merry  Wives  is  abso- 
lutely worthy  of  Shakespeare.  We 
have  to  allow,  and  we  do  allow,  for 
hurry,  for  hack-work  on  a commis- 
sion, for  the  impossibility  of  the  sub- 
ject. And  yet  we  do  not  enjoy  seeing 
Shakespeare  treat  Falstaff  so  lightly. 
Would  Sir  John  have  been  concerned 
in  the  theft  of  the  handle  of  Mistress 
Bridget’s  fan : “ Didst  thou  not  share, 
hadst  thou  not  fifteen  pence  ?”  This 
was  unworthy  of  the  fat  “ minion  of 


the  moon.”  Perhaps  the  petty  lar- 
ceny may  justify  those  who  think  that 
the  action  is  laid  between  Falstaffs 
loss  of  favor  and  his  death.  “The 
King  has  killed  his  heart,”  and  he 
may  have  descended,  when  his  gallant 
heart  was  killed,  to  fifteen  pence  for 
a third  share  in  a stolen  fan  handle. 
On  the  other  hand,  a knight  whose 
heart  was  killed  by  the  very  blackest 
example  of  even  royal  ingratitude  re- 
corded, is  hardly  the  jolly  knight  who 
meets  us  in  the  Merry  Wives.  The 
truth  is  that  Shakespeare  did  not 
trouble  himself  with  these  very  pet- 
ty considerations  of  time  and  place, 
either  in  this  play  or  any  others.  He 
had  to  show  Sir  John  making  love, 
and  he  surrounded  him  with  English 
folk,  and  he  drew  the  jealous  Ford 
with  a freedom  very  unlike  that  of 
Moliere.  So  frequently  does  Moliere 
introduce  the  passion  of  jealousy, 
serious  in  Don  Garcie,  and  only  not 
quite  serious  in  Arnolphe  and  George 
Dandin,  that  we  may  misdoubt  he 
knew  it  only  too  well.  The  hus- 
band of  Armande  B6jart  was  likely 
to  know  it.  We  can  even  be  almost 
sorry  for  poor  Arnolphe,  and  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  De  Sotenvilles.  They 
prove  that  Dr.  Cains  was  wrong  when 
he  said,  “ It  is  not  jealous  in  France, 
by  Gar ; ’tis  no  de  fashion  of  France.” 
But  Ford’s  “fantastical  humors  and 
jealousies”  are  purely  comic.  English 
middle-class  life  is  not  jealous,  and  we 
know  that  Mr.  Ford  has  no  occasion 
for  his  mad  humors. 

Moliere’s  husbands  are  much  less 
unequivocally  unfortunate  in  their 
wives,  and  he  has  a kind  of  sympathy 
with  the  men,  and  you  hear  the  sigh 
from  the  lips  of  the  comic  mask. 
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Fenton.  “ And  tells  me,  ’tis  s 
a property.’’ — Act  III.,  Scene  IV. 


But  Shakespeare  has  no  resentment 
for  “ those  pretty  wrongs  that,  liberty 
commits/’ 

In  Emjland  “it  is  not  jealous.” 
The  Merry  Wives  themselves  are  as 
English  as  cowslips,  or  trout,  or  crick- 
et. Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Ford,  with 
their  innocent  audacities,  “ not  frugal 
of  their  mirth,”  and  their  outspoken 
humors,  are  daughters  of  old  Honesty. 
As  to  “fair  Mistress  Anne,”  what, 
more  can  one  say  than  Dame  Quickly 
says,  “ Anne  is  a good  girl,”  or  than 


Fenton  says,  “ Pretty  Mistress  Anne,” 
or  than  Slender  says,  “ O,  sweet 
Anne  Page !”  JIow  gracious  is  her 
modesty.  “ May  he  tells  you  true,” 
when  Page  has  told  Fenton,  “ ’Tis 
a thing  impossible  he  should  love 
her,  but  as  a property.”  How  very 
courteously  she  depresses  Shallow; 
“ Good  Master  Shallow,  let  him  woo 
for  himself.”  Anne  Page  passes  like 
the  Lady  in  Corpus,  like  the  Fairy 
Queen  whose  part  she  plays,  through 
these  big  brawlers, " athwart  the  swag- 
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gering  vein”  of  Ancient  Pistol,  and 
unharmed  among  the  complacencies 
of  Mistress  Quickly,  grandmother  of 
Madame  Cardinal,  and  daughter  of 
Lucian’s  wicked,  well-tempered  old 
woman  in  the  Dialogues  of  Hetoerae. 

Mistress  Quickly,  too,  is  a type,  an 
eternal  type,  with  her  excellent  good- 
humor  and  unconscious  absence  of 
conscience.  What  would  John  Bun- 
yan  have  made  of  incorrigible  Mrs. 
Quickly  had  he  met  her  in  the  booths 
of  Vanity  Fair  ? 

O strange  variety  of  humor  and 
of  genius!  Had  Bunyan,  had  Pas- 
cal, got  their  way,  all  that  changeful 
world  of  good  and  bad,  of  happy  tem- 
per and  seared  conscience,  would  van- 
ish in  a solemn  and  pious  uniformity. 
Moliere  and  Shakespeare  would  have 
no  subjects ; Shallow  would  be  wise, 
Sir  John  devout,  Mistress  Quickly 
penitent,  the  Host  a Quietist ; Pistol 
would  be  hanged,  and  Nym  sent  to 
the  galleys.  Vanity  Fair  would  fade 
like  a mirage,  the  booths  would  be 
rattled  down,  the  merry  fife  and  drum 
would  be  silenced,  the  paint  would 
be  washed  off  Doll’s  blowsy  cheeks ; 
Master  Fenton  would  be  droning  a 
psalm.  Every  man  and  woman  would 
be  serious  in  this  serious  world,  where 
we  find  ourselves,  as  in  Pascal’s  para- 
ble, like  lonely,  shipwrecked,  ignorant 
adventurers.  So  it  would  be,  so  it 
should  be,  if  Bunyan  and  Pascal  had 
their  way.  And  in  what  case  would 
Moliere  and  Shakespeare  be  found? 
and  where  would  art  be,  and  where 
comedy,  and  where  life?  A mad 
world  indeed  it  is,  and  how  we  should 
miss  the  madness,  if  it  fled,  improved 
away ; and  miss  the  Merry  Wives,  and 
Falstaff,  and  Ford,  and  Pistol,  and 


Slender:  the  fools,  the  fribbles,  the 
benevolent  naughtinesses  of  our  race ! 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Merry 
Wives  which  especially  seems  to  fa- 
vor the  belief  that  the  piece  was  ori- 
ginally a Court  diversion.  The  scene 
with  the  false  fairies  has  the  sportive 
character,  and  the  touch  of  ballet, 
which  such  courtly  pastime  preferred. 
It  is  curious  to  compare  the  false  fai- 
ries of  the  Merry  Wives  with  the  true 
fairies  of  the  Midsummer  - Night's 
Dream , that  most  fairy  piece  of  writ- 
ing in  the  world.  Probably  the  seri- 
ous and  poetic  sprites  are  the  earlier. 

The  quarto  of  the  Dream  is  dated 
1600,  but  the  comedy  is  mentioned 

two  vears  before  in  the  PaUadis  To- 
* 

mia  (1598).  So  to  Shakespeare’s  fan- 
cy, his  Welsh  fairy,  and  the  rest  of 
his  masquerading  citizens,  may  have 
been  an  English  rendering,  almost  an 
intentional  travesty,  of  those  Athe- 
nian fays,  more  sweet  of  voice  than 
the  Nereides,  who  departed,  the  wed- 
ding over, 

“Following  darkness  like  a dream/’ 

The  Windsor  sprites  begin  by  being 
prosaic  enough,  and  the  very  slang  of 
the  stage  comes  in  when  they  cry, 

“Go,  get  us  properties. 

And  tricking  for  our  fairies 

or, 

. wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a great  scene 

But  when  once  the  fairy  queen  of 
these  mimic  imps  appears,  the  Poet 
cannot  help  himself,  but  must  make 
her  poetical,  nay,  must  show  his  old 
sympathies  with  the  fantastic  folk 
and  knowledge  of  their  world. 

‘ Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 

Y ou  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
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You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 

Attend  your  office,  aud  your  quality 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes." 

Orpitttn-Keir * of  feed  destiny,  these 
are  indeed  the.  fairies,  the  shadows  of 
the  ancient  dead,  of  the  old  classic 
gods,  unredeemed,  who  dwell  in  their 
own  allotted  half-world  of  reflected 
light,  and  double  shadow,  the  Court 
of  Queen  Proserpina. 

“ Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs, 
shoulders,  sides,  and  shins.”  This  is 
their  little  part  in  the  moral  govern- 


ment of  things,  the  every-day  or  ev- 
cry-night  duty,  so  peasant  belief  held, 
of 

"We  fairies  that  do  run 
By  llie  triple  Hecatc’k  team, 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Follow  log  darkuesa  like  a dream/' 

The  dread  Hecate  became,  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  sovereign  of  mere 
moonlit  mischief. 

But  the  pure  poetry  of  old  loyalty 
reasserts  itself  in  this  courtly  com- 
mand : 


Evans.  " Come  hither,  William;  hold  up  your  head;  com®.’’ 

—Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 
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“ Search  Windsor  Castle,  elves,  within  and  out: 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred 
room; 

That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit, 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 

****** 

Aud  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense , write, 

In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and 
white.” 

Then  the  poetry  vanishes  with  the 
fays,  who  brought  it,  as  only  to 
Shakespeare  they  could  bring  it,  for 
he,  too,  like  Corneille,  had  his  lutin, 
his  brownie,  who  never  deserted  him 
when  he  sang  of  the  border  of  two 
worlds,  and  the  realms  between  night 
and  light,  between  ghosts  and  men. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  a burst  of 
confidence,  once  assured  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  “Awm  the  chief  of  a far  high- 
er schule  than  yours,  the  Mountain 
and  Fairy  schule.” 

But  the  good  Shepherd  overestima- 
ted himself.  The  Fairy  school  hath 
had  but  one  chief — Shakespeare — and 
Herrick  is  his  ancient. 

Shakespeare  brings  fairies  into  the 
brawl  of  his  Windsor  farce,  and  po- 
etry steals  in  with  them,  like  moon- 
light on  a street,  hushing  the  din,  and 
bathing  the  commonplace  in  beauty. 

The  world  changes,  and  England 
with  it;  for  many  a hundred  years. 
Till  time  turns,  and  the  good  times 
come  again,  we  shall  have  no  such 
merry,  loyal,  kindly  England.  These 
old  towers  of  Windsor  shall  be  “dis- 
peopled of  their  dreams,”  of  pixies 
that  attend  the  sacred  halls  of  kings 
and  sow  their  royal  mottoes  in  the 
blazomnent  of  flowers.  The  Windsor 
of  Falstaff’s  time  has  long  passed 
away ; the  bricks  are  not  alive  to  tes- 
tify to  it.  Only  such  immemorial 


oaks  as  that  of  Herne  the  hunter 
endure — trees  that  have  beheld  many 
a changing  age,  and  that  were  young 
in  the  ancient  world. 

The  old  English  character,  the 
frank,  broad  gayety,  has  been  altered 
too,  and  is  altering  and  souring  un- 
der the  stress  of  science  and  numbers. 
The  struggle  for  life  existed  then,  but 
the  poet  could  feign  to  be  deaf  when 
it  cried  and  shrieked.  There  is  no 
chance  now  of  being  deaf,  no  hope 
now  of  being  merry  and  quiet.  Loy- 
alty goes  near  to  being  as  extinct  as 
belief  in  witchcraft ; FalstafFs  ragged 
regiment  would  be  socialists : 

' ' Fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbows  at  the  news 
Of  hurly-burly  innovation. 

And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
8uch  water-colors  to  impaiut  his  cause ; 

Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a time 
Of  pell-mell  horror  and  confusion.-’ 

The  whirligig  of  time  and  death 
must  run  its  round,  ere  ever  they 
bring  back  Shakespeare’s  England  out 
of  the  dust  of  years,  bring  back  sweet 
Thames  running  softly  to  hear  the 
song,  and  fairies  dancing  to  their  own 
music  beneath  the  moon.  But  in  the 
enchanted  pages  the  old  world  dwells 
secure,  the  world  of  this  England,  this 
gem  set  in  the  silver  sea,  with  her  yeo- 
men, her  sweet  Anne  Pages,  her  Dame 
Quickly,  Shallow,  Slender.  Like'flow- 
ers  pressed  in  an  ancient  book,  yet  no 
siccus  hortus , but  blossoming  with  all 
their  scent  and  sap,  they  lie  in  Shake- 
speare’s pages,  and  you  have  but  to 
throw  down  the  half-penny  newspa- 
pers, to  open  the  volume,  and  your 
life  is  that  vou  would  gladlier  have 
lived  in  the  larger,  airier,  more  kind- 
ly and  congenial  days,  “the  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth.” 
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fortune,  who  knows?  He  may  be  able 
to  get  a barony.” 

“I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  en 
yourself!” 

“ How  can  you  insult  me  so,  Thomas! 
And  is  it  not  absurd  for  you  to  talk  of  my 
wickedness  when  you  have  a like  scheme 
in  your  own  head  ? You  know  you  have. 
Some  bumpkin  of  your  own  choosing — 
some  petty  gentleman  who  lives  down 
at  that  outlandish  place  of  yours,  Falls- 
Park  — one  of  your  pot  - companions’ 
sons — ” 

There  was  an  outburst  of  imprecation 
on  the  part  of  her  husband  in  lieu  of  fur- 
ther argument.  As  soon  as  he  could 
utter  a connected  sentence  he  said : 44  You 
crow  and  you  domineer,  mistress,  because 
you  are  heiress-general  here.  You  are  in 
your  own  house;  you  are  on  your  own 
land.  But  let  me  tell  ’ee  that  if  I did 
come  here  to  you  instead  of  taking  you 
to  me,  it  was  done  at  the  dictates  of  con- 
venience merely.  H — ! I’m  no  beggar! 
Ha’n’t  I a place  of  my  own  ? Ha’n’t  I 
an  avenue  as  long  as  thine  ? Ha’n’t  I 
beeches  that  will  more  than  match  thy 
oaks  ? I should  have  lived  in  my  own 
quiet  house  and  land,  contented,  if  you 
had  not  called  me  off  with  your  airs  and 
graces.  Faith,  I’ll  go  back  there ; I’ll  not 
stay  with  thee  longer ! If  it  had  not  been 
for  our  Betty  I should  have  gone  long 
ago!” 

After  this  there  were  no  more  words, 
but  presently  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
door  opening  and  shutting  below,  the  girl 
again  looked  from  the  window.  Footsteps 
crunched  on  the  gravel-walk,  and  a shape 
in  a drab  great-coat, easily  distinguishable 
as  her  father,  withdrew  from  the  house. 
He  moved  to  the  left,  and  she  watched 
him  diminish  down  the  long  east  front 
till  he  had  turned  the  corner  and  vanish- 
ed. He  must  have  gone  round  to  the 
stables. 

She  closed  the  window  and  shrank  into 
bed,  where  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
This  child,  their  only  one,  Betty,  beloved 
ambitiously  by  her  mother,  with  uncalcu- 
lating passionateness  by  her  father,  was 
frequently  made  wretched  by  such  epi- 
sodes as  this,  though  she  was  too  young 
to  care  very  deeply,  for  her  own  sake, 
whether  her  mother  betrothed  her  to  the 
gentleman  discussed  or  not. 

The  Squire  had  often  gone  out  of  the 
house  in  this  manner,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  return,  but  he  had  always 


reappeared  in  the  morning.  The  present 
occasion,  however,  was  different  in  the 
issue:  next  day  she  was  told  that  her 
father  had  ridden  to  his  estate  at  Falls- 
Park  early  in  the  morning  on  business 
with  his  agent,  and  might  not  be  back  for 
some  days. 

II. 

Falls-Park  was  over  twenty  miles  from 
King’s-Hintock  Court,  and  was  altogeth- 
er a more  modest  centre-piece  to  a more 
modest  possession  than  the  latter.  But 
as  Squire  Dornell  came  in  view  of  it  that 
February  morning,  he  thought  that  he 
had  been  a fool  ever  to  leave  it,  though  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  greatest  heiress 
in  Wessex.  Its  classic  front,  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  second  Charles,  derived  from 
its  regular  features  a dignity  which  the 
great  battlemented  heterogeneous  man- 
sion of  his  wife  decidedly  lacked.  Alto- 
gether he  was  sick  at  heart,  and  the  gloom 
which  the  densely  timbered  park  threw 
over  the  scene  did  not  tend  to  remove  the 
depression  of  this  rubicund  man  of  eight- 
and-forty,  who  sat  fifteen  stone  upon  his 
mare.  The  ch  ild,  his  darling  Betty : there 
lay  the  root  of  his  trouble.  He  was  un- 
happy  when  near  his  wife,  he  was  unhap- 
py when  away  from  his  little  girl,  and 
from  this  dilemma  there  was  no  practica- 
ble escape.  As  a consequence  he  indulged 
rather  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
became  what  was  called  a three -bottle 
man,  and,  in  his  wife’s  estimation,  less 
and  less  presentable  to  her  polite  friends 
from  town. 

He  was  received  by  the  two  or  three  old 
servants  who  were  in  charge  of  the  lone- 
ly place,  where  a few  rooms  only  were 
kept  habitable  for  his  use  or  that  of  his 
friends  when  hunting;  and  during  the 
day  he  was  made  more  comfortable  by 
the  arrival  of  his  faithful  servant  Tup- 
combe  from  King’s-Hintock.  But  after 
a day  or  two  spent  here  in  solitude  he  be- 
gan to  feel  that  he  had  made  a mistake  in 
coming.  By  leaving  King’s-Hintock  in 
his  anger  he  had  thrown  away  his  best 
opportunity  of  counteracting  his  wife’s 
preposterous  notion  of  promising  his  poor 
little  Betty’s  hand  to  a man  she  had  hard- 
ly seen.  To  protect  her  from  such  a re- 
pugnant bargain  he  should  have  remain- 
ed on  the  spot.  He  felt  it  almost  as  a 
misfortune  that  the  child  would  inherit 
so  much  wealth.  She  would  be  a mark 
for  all  the  adventurers  in  the  kingdom. 
Had  she  been  only  the  heiress  to  his  own 
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unassuming  little  place  at  Falls,  how 
much  better  would  have  been  her  chances 
of  happiness ! 

His  wife  had  divined  truly  when  she 
insinuated  that  he  himself  had  a lover  in 
view  for  this  pet  child.  The  son  of  a 
dear  deceased  friend  of  his,  who  lived  not 
two  miles  from  where  the  Squire  now  was, 
a lad  about  three  years  his  daughter’s 
senior,  seemed  in  her  father’s  opinion  the 
one  person  in  the  world  likely  to  make 
her  happy.  But  as  to  breathing  such  a 
scheme  to  either  of  the  young  people 
with  the  indecent  haste  that  his  wife  had 
shown,  he  would  not  dream  of  it;  years 
hence  would  be  soon  enough  for  that. 
They  had  already  seen  each  other,  and 
the  Squire  fancied  that  he  noticed  a ten- 
derness on  the  youth’s  part  which  prom- 
ised well.  He  was  strongly  tempted  to 
profit  by  his  wife’s  example,  and  fore- 
stall her  match-making  by  throwing  the 
two  young  people  together  there  at  Falls. 
The  girl,  though  marriageable  in  the  views 
of  those  days,  was  too  young  to  be  in  love, 
but  the  lad  was  sixteen,  and  already  felt 
an  interest  in  her. 

Still  better  than  keeping  watch  over 
her  at  King’s- Hintock,  where  she  was 
necessarily  much  under  her  mother’s  in 
fluence,  would  it  be  to  get  the  child  to 
stay  with  him  at  Falls  for  a time,  under 
his  exclusive  control.  But  how  accom- 
plish this  without  using  main  force  ? The 
only  possible  chance  was  that  his  wife 
might,  for  appearance’  sake,  as  she  had 
done  before,  consent  to  Betty  paying 
him  a day’s  visit,  when  he  might  find 
means  of  detaining  her  till  Reynard,  the 
suitor  whom  his  wife  favored,  had  gone 
abroad,  which  he  was  expected  to  do  the 
following  week.  Squire  Dornell  deter- 
mined to  return  to  King's  - Hintock  and 
attempt  the  enterprise.  If  he  were  re- 
fused, it  was  almost  in  him  to  pick  up 
Betty  bodily  and  carry  her  off. 

The  journey  back,  vague  and  Quixotic 
as  were  his  intentions,  was  performed 
with  a far  lighter  heart  than  his  setting 
forth.  He  would  see  Betty,  and  talk  to 
her,  come  what  might  of  his  plan. 

So  he  rode  along  the  dead  level  which 
stretches  between  the  hills  skirting  Falls- 
Park  and  those  bounding  the  town  of 
Ivell,  trotted  through  that  borough,  and 
out  by  the  King’s-Hintock  highway,  till, 
passing  the  village,  he  entered  the  mile- 
long  drive  through  the  park  to  the  Court. 
The  drive  being  open,  without  an  avenue, 
• 
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the  Squire  could  discern  the  north  front 
and  door  of  the  Court  a loug  way  off,  and 
was  himself  visible  from  the  windows  on 
that  side;  for  which  reason  he  hoped  that 
Betty  might  perceive  him  coming,  as  she 
sometimes  did  on  his  return  from  an  out- 
ing, and  run  to  the  door  or  wave  her 
handkerchief. 

But  there  was  no  sign.  He  inquired  for 
his  wife  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  to  earth. 

“Mistress  is  away.  She  was  called  to 
London,  sir.” 

“ And  Mistress  Betty  ?”  said  the  Squire, 
blankly. 

“ Gone  likewise,  sir,  for  a little  change. 
Mistress  has  left  a letter  for  you.” 

The  note  explained  nothing,  merely 
stating  that  she  had  posted  to  London  on 
her  own  affairs,  and  had  taken  the  child 
to  give  her  a holiday.  On  the  fly-leaf 
were  some  words  from  Betty  herself  to 
the  same  effect,  evidently  written  in  a 
state  of  high  jubilation  at  the  idea  of  her 
jaunt.  Squire  Dornell  murmured  a few 
expletives,  and  submitted  to  his  disap- 
pointment. How  long  his  wife  meant 
to  stay  in  town  she  did  not  say;  but  on 
investigation  he  found  that  the  carriage 
had  been  packed  with  sufficient  luggage 
for  a sojourn  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

King’s-Hintock  Court  was  in  conse- 
quence as  gloomy  as  Falls-Park  had  been. 
He  had  lost  all  zest  for  hunting  of  late, 
and  had  hardly  attended  a meet  that  sea- 
son. Dornell  read  and  reread  Betty’s 
scrawl,  and  hunted  up  some  other  such 
notes  of  hers  to  look  over,  this  seeming 
to  be  the  only  pleasure  there  was  left  for 
him.  That  they  were  really  in  London 
he  learnt  in  a few  days  by  another  letter 
from  Mrs.  Dornell,  in  which  she  explain- 
ed that  they  hoped  to  be  home  in  about  a 
week,  and  that  she  had  had  no  idea  he 
was  coming  back  to  King’s-Hintock  so 
soon,  or  she  would  not  have  gone  away 
without  telling  him. 

Squire  Dornell  wondered  if,  in  going 
or  returning,  it  had  been  her  plan  to  call 
at  the  Reynards’  place  near  Melchester, 
through  which  city  their  journey  lay.  It 
was  possible  that  she  might  do  this  in 
furtherance  of  her  project,  and  the  sense 
that  his  own  might  become  the  losing 
game  was  harassing. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  dispose  of 
himself  till  it  occurred  to  him  that,  to  get 
rid  of  his  intolerable  heaviness,  he  would 
invite  some  friends  to  dinner  and  drown 
his  cares  in  grog  and  wine.  No  sooner 
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was  this  decided  upon  than  he  put  it  in 
hand;  those  invited  being  mostly  neigh- 
boring landholders,  all  smaller  men  than 
himself,  members  of  the  hunt;  also  the 
doctor  from  Evershead,  and  the  like  — 
some  of  them  rollicking  blades  whose 
presence  his  wife  would  not  have  counte- 
nanced had  she  been  at  home.  “When 
the  cat’s  away—!”  said  the  Squire. 

They  arrived,  and  there  were  indica- 
tions in  their  manner  that  they  meant  to 
make  a night  of  it.  Baxby  of  Sherton 
Castle  was  late,  and  they  waited  a quarter 
of  an  hour  for  him,  he  being  one  of  the 
liveliest  of  Dornell’s  friends;  without 
whose  presence  no  such  dinner  as  this 
would  be  considered  complete,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  with  whose  presence  no  dinner 
which  included  both  sexes  could  be  con- 
ducted with  propriety.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  London,  and  the  Squire  was 
anxious  to  talk  to  him — for  no  definite 
reason;  but  he  had  lately  breathed  the 
atmosphere  in  which  Betty  was. 

At  length  they  heard  Baxby  driving  up 
to  the  door,  whereupon  the  host  and  the 
rest  of  his  guests  crossed  over  to  the 
dining-room.  In  a moment  Baxby  came 
hastily  in  at  their  heels,  apologizing  for 
his  lateness. 

“I  only  came  back  last  night,  you 
know,”  he  said;  “and  the  truth  o’t  is, 
I h$d  as  much  as  I could  carry.”  He 
turned  to  the  Squire.  “Well,  Dornell — 
so  cunning  reynard  has  stolen  your  little 
ewe  lamb  ? Ha,  ha !” 

“What?”  said  Squire  Dornell,  vacant- 
ly, across  the  dining  table,  round  which 
they  were  all  standing,  the  cold  March 
sunlight  streaming  in  upon  his  full, clean- 
shaven face. 

“Surely  you  know  what  all  the  town 
knows  ?— you’ve  had  a letter  by  this  time  ? 
— that  Stephen  Reynard  has  married  your 
Betty  ? Yes,  as  I’m  a living  man.  It  was 
a carefully  arranged  thing:  they  parted 
at  once,  and  are  not  to  meet  for  five  or 
six  years.  But,  Lord,  you  must  know !” 

A thud  on  the  floor  was  the  only  reply 
of  the  Squire.  They  quickly  turned.  He 
had  fallen  down  like  a log  behind  the  ta- 
ble, and  lay  motionless  on  the  oak  boards. 

Those  at  hand  hastily  bent  over  him, 
and  the  whole  group  were  in  confusion. 
They  found  him  to  be  quite  unconscious, 
though  puffing  and  panting  like  a black- 
smith's bellows.  His  face  was  livid,  his 
veins  swollen,  and  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  brow. 


“What’s  happened  to  him?” said  sev- 
eral. 

“An  apoplectic  fit,”  said  the  doctor 
from  Evershead,  gravely. 

He  was  only  called  in  at  the  Court  for 
small  ailments,  as  a rule,  and  felt  the  im- 
portance of  the  situation.  He  lifted  the 
Squire’s  head,  loosened  his  cravat  and 
clothing,  and  rang  for  the  servants,  who 
took  the  Squire  upstairs. 

There  he  lay  as  if  in  a drugged  sleep. 
The  surgeon  drew  a basin  full  of  blood 
from  him,  but  it  was  nearly  six  o’clock 
before  he  came  to  himself.  The  dinner 
was  completely  disorganized,  and  some 
had  gone  home  long  ago ; but  two  or  three 
remained. 

“Bless  my  soul,”  Baxby  kept  repeat- 
ing, “I  didn’t  know  things  had  come  to 
this  pass  between  Dornell  and  his  lady! 

I thought  the  feast  he  was  spreading  to- 
day was  in  honor  of  the  event,  though 
privately  kept  for  the  present.  His  little 
maid  married  without  his  knowledge!” 

As  soon  as  the  Squire  recovered  con- 
sciousness he  gasped:  “’Tis  abduction! 
’Tis  a capital  felony!  He  can  be  hung! 
Where  is  Baxby  ? I am  very  well  now. 
What  particulars  have  ye  heard,  Bax- 
by ?” 

The  bearer  of  the  untoward  news  was 
extremely  unwilling  to  agitate  Dornell 
further,  and  would  say  little  more  at  first. 
But  an  hour  after,  when  the  Squire  had 
partially  recovered  and  was  sitting  up, 
Baxby  told  as  much  as  he  knew,  the  most 
important  particular  being  that  Betty’s 
mother  was  present  at  the  marriage,  and 
showed  every  mark  of  approval.  “Ev- 
erything appeared  to  have  been  done  so 
regularly  that  I,  of  course,  thought  you 
knew  all  about  it,”  he  said. 

“I  knew  no  more  than  the  under- 
ground dead  that  such  a step  was  in 
the  wind.  How  Sue  hath  outwitted  me! 
Did  Reynard  go  up  to  Lon’on  with  ’em, 
d’ye  know  ?” 

“ I can’t  say.  All  I know  is  that  your 
lady  and  daughter  were  walking  along 
the  street,  with  the  footman  behind  ’em; 
that  they  entered  a jewellers  shop,  where 
Reynard  was  standing;  and  that  there,  in 
the  presence  o’  the  shopkeeper  and  your 
man,  who  was  called  in  on  purpose,  your 
Betty  said  to  Reynard— so  the  story  goes: 
’pon  my  soul  I don’t  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  it— she  said,  4 Will  you  marry  me?’  or, 

4 1 want  to  marry  you:  will  you  have  me 
— now  or  never  Y she  said.  ” 
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“ What  she  said  means  nothing,”  mur- 
mured the  Squire,  with  wet  eyes.  “ Her 
mother  put  the  words  into  her  mouth  to 
avoid  the  serious  consequences  that  would 
attach  to  any  suspicion  of  force.  The 
words  be  not  the  child’s  — she  didn’t 
dream  of  marriage — how  should  she,  poor 
little  maid ! Go  on.” 

“ Well,  be  that  as  it  will,  they  were  all 
agreed  apparently.  They  bought  the  ring 
on  the  spot,  and  the  marriage  took  place.” 

III. 

A day  or  two  later  there  came  a letter 
from  Mrs.  Domell  to  her  husband,  writ- 
ten before  she  knew  of  his  stroke.  She 
related  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage 
in  the  gentlest  manner,  and  gave  cogent 
reasons  and  excuses  for  consenting  to  the 
premature  union,  which  was  now  an  accom- 
plished fact  indeed.  She  had  no  idea,  till 
sudden  pressure  was  put  upon  her,  that  the 
contract  was  expected  to  be  carried  out  so 
soon,  but  being  taken  half  unawares,  she 
had  consented, liavingleamedthatStephen 
Reynard,  now  their  son-in-law,  was  be- 
coming a great  favorite  at  court,  and  that 
he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  a title 
granted  him  before  long.  No  harm  could 
come  to  their  dear  daughter  by  this  early 
marriage  contract,  seeing  that  her  life 
would  be  continued  under  their  own  eyes, 
exactly  as  before,  for  some  years.  In  fine, 
she  had  felt  that  no  other  such  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  a good  marriage  with  a shrewd 
courtier  and  wise  man  of  the  world,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  noted  for  his  excel- 
lent personal  qualities,  was  within  the 
range  of  probability,  owing  to  the  rusti- 
cated lives  they  led  at  King’s  -Hintock. 
Hence  she  had  yielded  to  Stephen’s  solici- 
tation, and  hoped  her  husband  would  for- 
give her.  She  wrote,  in  short,  like  a wo- 
man who,  having  had  her  way  as  to  the 
deed,  is  prepared  to  make  any  concession 
as  to  words  and  subsequent  behavior. 

All  this  Dornell  took  at  its  true  value,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  at  less  than  its  true  value. 
As  his  life  depended  upon  his  not  getting 
into  a passion,  he  controlled  his  perturbed 
emotions  as  well  as  he  was  able,  going 
about  the  house  sadly  and  utterly  unlike 
his  former  self.  He  took  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  his  wife  knowing  of  the 
incidents  of  his  sudden  illness,  from  a 
sense  of  shame  at  having  a heart  so  ten- 
der; a ridiculous  quality,  no  doubt,  in  her 
eyes,  now  that  she  had  become  so  imbued 
with  town  ideas.  But  rumors  of  his  seiz- 


ure somehow  reached  her,  and  she  let  him 
know  that  she  was  about  to  return  to  nurse 
him.  He  thereupon  packed  up  and  went 
off  to  his  own  place  at  Falls- Park. 

Here  he  lived  the  life  of  a recluse  for 
some  time.  He  was  still  too  unwell  to 
entertain  company,  or  to  ride  to  hounds 
or  elsewhere;  but  more  than  this, his  aver- 
sion to  the  faces  of  strangers  and  acquaint- 
ances, who  knew  by  that  time  of  the  trick 
his  wife  had  played  him,  operated  to  hold 
him  aloof. 

Nothing  could  influence  him  to  censure 
Betty  for  her  share  in  the  exploit.  He 
never  once  believed  that  she  had  acted 
voluntarily.  Anxious  to  know  how  she 
was  getting  on,  he  despatched  the  trusty 
servant  Tupcombe  to  Evershead  village, 
close  to  King's-Hintock,  timing  his  jour- 
ney so  that  he  should  reach  the  place 
under  cover  of  dark.  The  emissary  arrived 
without  notice,  being  out  of  livery,  and 
took  a seat  in  the  chimney-corner  of  the 
Sow-and-Acorn. 

The  conversation  of  the  droppers-in 
was  always  of  the  nine  days’  wonder — 
the  recent  marriage.  The  smoking  lis- 
tener learnt  that  Mrs.  Dornell  and  the  girl 
had  returned  to  King’s-Hintock  for  a day 
or  two,  that  Reynard  had  set  out  for  the 
Continent,  and  that  Betty  had  since  been 
packed  off  to  school.  She  did  not  realize 
her  position  as  Reynard’s  child-wife— so 
the  story  went — and  though  somewhat 
awe-stricken  at  first  at  the  ceremony,  she 
had  soon  recovered  her  spirits  on  finding 
that  her  freedom  was  in  no  way  to  be 
interfered  with. 

After  that,  formal  messages  began  to 
pass  between  Dornell  and  his  wife,  the  lat- 
ter being  now  as  persistently  conciliating 
as  she  was  formerly  masterful.  But  her 
rustic,  simple,  blustering  husband  still 
held  personally  aloof.  . Her  wish  to  be 
reconciled — to  win  his  forgiveness  for  her 
stratagem— moreover,  a genuine  tender- 
ness and  desire  to  soothe  his  sorrow, 
which  welled  up  in  her  at  times,  brought 
her  at  last  to  his  door  at  Falls-Park  one  day. 

They  had  not  met  since  that  night  of 
altercation,  before  her  departure  for  Lon- 
don and  his  subsequent  illness.  She  was 
shocked  at  the  change  in  him.  His  face 
had  become  expressionless,  as  blank  as 
that  of  a puppet,  and  what  troubled  her 
still  more  was  that  she  found  him  living 
in  one  room,  and  indulging  freely  in 
stimulants,  in  absolute  disobedience  to 
the  physician’s  order.  The  fact  was  ob- 
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vious  that  he  could  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  live  thus  uncouthly. 

So  she  sympathized, and  begged  his  par- 
don, and  coaxed.  But  though  after  this 
date  there  was  no  longer  £uch  a complete 
estrangement  as  before,  they  only  occa- 
sionally saw  each  other,  Domell  for  the 
most  part  making  Falls  his  head-quarters 
still. 

Three  years  passed  thus.  Then  she 
came  one  day,  with  more  animation  in  her 
manner,  and  at  once  moved  him  by  the 
simple  statement  that  Betty’s  schooling 
had  ended;  she  had  returned,  and  was 
grieved  because  he  was  away.  She  had 
sen  t a message  to  him  i n these  words : 4 4 Ask 
father  to  come  home  to  his  dear  Betty.” 

“Ah!  Then  she  is  very  unhappy!” 
said  Squire  Domell. 

His  wife  was  silent. 

“’Tis  that  accursed  marriage!”  con- 
tinued the  Squire. 

Still  his  wife  would  not  dispute  with 
him.  44 She  is  outside  in  the  carriage,” 
said  Mrs.  Dornell,  gently. 

44  What — Betty  ?” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  !”  Dornell 
rushed  out,  and  there  was  the  girl  await- 
ing his  forgiveness,  for  she  supposed  her- 
self, no  less  than  her  mother,  to  be  under 
his  displeasure. 

Yes,  Betty  had  left  school,  and  had  re- 
turned to  King’s-Hintock.  She  was  nearly 
seventeen,  and  had  developed  to  quite  a 
young  woman.  She  looked  not  less  a 
member  of  the  household  for  her  early 
marriage  contract,  which  she  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  have  almost  forgotten.  It  was 
like  a dream  to  her;  that  clear  cold  March 
day,  the  London  church,  with  its  gor- 
geous pews,  and  green-baize  linings,  and 
the  great  organ  in  the  west  gallery — so 
different  from  their  own  little  church  in 
the  shrubbery  of  King’s-Hintock  Court — 
the  man  of  thirty,  to  whose  face  she  had 
looked  up  with  so  much  awe,  and  with  a 
sense  that  he  was  rather  ugly  and  formi- 
dable; the  man  whom,  though  they  corre- 
sponded politely,  she  had  never  seen  since ; 
one  to  whose  existence  she  was  now  so 
indifferent  that  if  informed  of  his  death, 
and  that  she  would  never  see  him  more, 
she  would  merely  have  replied,  “Indeed !” 
Betty’s  passions  as  yet  still  slept. 

44  Hast  heard  from  thy  husband  lately  ?” 
said  Squire  Dornell,  when  they  were  in- 
doors, with  an  ironical  laugh  of  fondness 
which  demanded  no  answer. 
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The  girl  winced,  and  he  noticed  that  his 
wife  looked  appealingly  at  him.  As  the 
conversation  went  on,  and  there  were 
signs  that  Dornell  would  express  senti- 
ments that  might  do  harm  to  a position 
which  they  could  not  alter,  Mrs.  Dornell 
suggested  that  Betty  should  leave  the 
room  till  her  father  and  herself  had  fin- 
ished their  private  conversation ; and  this 
Betty  obediently  did. 

Domell  renewed  his  animadversions 
freely.  “Did  you  see  how  the  sound  of 
his  name  frightened  her?”  he  presently 
added.  “If  you  didn’t,  I did.  Zounds! 
what  a future  is  in  store  for  that  poor  lit- 
tle unfortunate  wench  o’  mine ! I tell  ’ee, 
Sue,  ’twas  not  a marriage  at  all,  in  moral- 
ity, and  if  I were  a woman  in  such  a po- 
sition, I shouldn’t  feel  it  as  one.  She 
might,  without  a sign  of  sin,  love  a man 
of  her  choice  as  well  now  as  if  she  were 
chained  up  to  no  other  at  all.  There, 
that’s  my  mind,  and  I can’t  help  it!  Ah, 
Sue,  my  man  was  best!  He’d  ha’  suited 
her.”  i 

44 1 don’t  believe  it,”  she  replied,  incred- 
ulously. 

44  You  should  see  him ; then  you  would. 
He’s  growing  up  a fine  fellow,  I can 
tell  ’ee.” 

“Hush!  not  so  loud!”  she  answered, 
rising  from  her  seat  and  going  to  the  door 
of  the  next  room,  whither  her  daughter 
had  betaken  herself.  To  Mrs.  Dornell’s 
alarm,  there  sat  Betty  in  a reverie,  her 
round  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  musing  so 
deeply  that  she  did  not  perceive  her  mo- 
ther’s entrance.  She  had  heard  every 
word,  and  was  digesting  the  new  know- 
ledge. 

Her  mother  felt  that  Falls-Park  was 
dangerous  ground  for  a young  girl  of  the 
susceptible  age,  and  in  Betty’s  peculiar 
position,  while  Dornell  talked  and  reason- 
ed thus.  She  called  Betty  to  her,  and 
they  took  leave.  The  Squire  would  not 
clearly  promise  to  return  and  make  King’s- 
Hintock  Court  his  permanent  abode;  but 
Betty’s  presence  there,  as  at  former  times, 
was  sufficient  to  make  him  agree  to  pay 
them  a visit  soon. 

All  the  way  home  Betty  remained  pre- 
occupied and  silent.  It  was  too  plain  to 
her  anxious  mother  that  Squire  Dornell’s 
free  views  had  been  a sort  of  awakening 
to  the  girl. 

The  interval  before  Dornell  redeemed 
his  pledge  to  come  and  see  them  was  un- 
expectedly short.  He  arrived  one  morn- 
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ing  about  twelve  o'clock,  driving  his  own 
pair  of  black-bays  in  the  curricle-pliactou 
with  yellow  panels  and  red  wheels,  just 
as  be  used  to  do,  and  his  faithful  old  Tup- 
cornice  on  horseback  behind.  A young 
roan  sat  beside  the  Squill  in  the  carriage, 
and  Mrs.  Dorn  ells  consternation  could 
scarcely  be  concealed  when,  abruptly  en- 
tering with  his  companion,  the  Squire  an- 
nounced him  as  his  friend  Phelipson  of 
El  m-Cran  lynch. 

Dornell  passed  on  to  Betty  in  the  back- 
ground and  tenderly  kissed  her.  “ Sting 
your  mother's  conscience,  my  maid!"  lie 
whispered.  “Sting  her  conscience  by  pre- 


tending you  are  struck  with  Phelipson, 
and  would  ha' loved  him.  as  your  old  fa 
ther  s choice,  much  more  than  him  she 
has  forced  upon  xhv’ 

The  simple-souled  speaker  fondly  im- 
agined that  it  was  entirely  in  obedience  to 
this  direction  that.  Betty’s  eyes  stole  inter- 
ested glances  at  the  frank  and  impulsive 
Phelipson  that  day  at  dinner,  and  he 
laughed  grimly  within  himself  to  see  how 
this  joke  of  his,  as  he  imagined  it  to  b«\ 
was  disturbing  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
lady  of  the  house.  M Now  Sue  sees  what 
a mistake  she  lias  made!"  said  lie. 

Mrs.  Dornell  was  verily  greatly  alarm- 
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ed,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  a word 
with  him  alone  she  upbraided  him. 
“You  ought  not  to  have  brought  him 
here.  Oh,  Thomas,  how  could  you  be  so 
thoughtless ! Don’t  you  . see,  dear,  that 
what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  how 
all  this  foolery  jeopardizes  her  happiness 
with  her  husband  ? Until  you  interfered, 
and  spoke  in  her  hearing  about  this  Phel- 
ipson,  she  was  as  patient  and  as  willing 
as  a lamb,  and  looked  forward  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nard’s return  with  real  pleasure.  Since 
her  visit  to  Falls-Park  she  has  been  mon- 
strous close-mouthed  and  busy  with  her 
own  thoughts.  What  mischief  will  you 
do?  How  will  it  end  ?” 

“ Own,  then,  that  my  man  was  best  suit- 
ed to  her.  I only  brought  him  to  con- 
vince you.” 

“Yes,  yes;  I do  admit  it.  But  O!  do 
take  him  back  again  at  once ! Don’t  keep 
him  here ! I fear  she  is  even  attracted  by 
him  already.” 

“Nonsense,  Sue.  ’Tis  only  a little 
trick  to  tease  ’ee !” 

Nevertheless  her  motherly  eye  was  not 
so  likely  to  be  deceived  as  his,  and  if  Betty 
were  really  only  playing  at  being  love- 
struck  that  day,  she  played  at  it  with  the 
perfection  of  a Rosalind,  and  would  have 
deceived  the  best  professors  into  a belief 
that  it  was  no  counterfeit.  The  Squire, 
having  obtained  his  victory,  was  quite 
ready  to  take  back  the  too  attractive  young 
man,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  they  set 
out  on  their  return  journey. 

A silent  figure  who  rode  behind  them 
was  as  interested  as  Dornell  in  that  day’s 
experiment.  It  was  the  stanch  Tupcombe, 
who,  with  his  eyes  on  the  Squire’s  and 
young  Phelipson’s  backs,  thought  how 
well  the  latter  would  have  suited  Betty, 
and  how  greatly  the  former  had  changed 
for  the  worse  during  these  last  two  or 
three  years.  He  cursed  his  mistress  as 
the  cause  of  the  change. 

After  this  memorable  visit  to  prove  his 
point,  the  lives  of  the  Dornell  couple 
flowed  on  quietly  enough  for  the  space 
of  a twelvemonth,  the  Squire  for  the  most 
part  remaining  at  Falls,  and  Betty  pass- 
ing and  repassing  between  them  now  and 
then,  once  or  twice  alarming  her  mother  by 
not  driving  home  from  her  father’s  house 
till  midnight. 

IV. 

The  repose  of  King’s-Hintock  was  bro- 
ken by  the  arrival  of  a special  messenger. 
Squire  Dornell  had  had  an  access  of  gout 
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so  violent  as  to  be  serious.  He  wished  to 
see  Betty  again:  why  had  she  not  come 
for  so  long  ? 

Mrs.  Dornell  was  extremely  reluctant 
to  take  Betty  in  that  direction  too  frequent- 
ly; but  the  girl  was  so  anxious  to  go,  her 
interests  latterly  seeming  to  be  so  entirely 
bound  up  in  Falls-Park  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  let  her  set  out  and  accompany  her. 

Squire  Dornell  had  been  impatiently 
awaiting  her  arrival.  They  found  him 
very  ill  and  irritable.  It  had  been  his 
habit  to  take  powerful  medicines  to  drive 
away  his  enemy,  and  they  had  failed  in 
their  effect  on  this  occasion. 

The  presence  of  his  daughter,  as  usual, 
calmed  him  much,  even  while,  as  usual 
too,  it  saddened  him ; for  he  could  never 
forget  that  she  had  disposed  of  herself  for 
life  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  though 
she  had  secretly  assured  him  that  she 
would  never  have  consented  had  she  been 
as  old  as  she  was  now. 

As  on  a former  occasion,  his  wife  wish- 
ed to  speak  to  him  alone  about  the  girl’s 
future,  the  time  being  now  drawing  nigh 
at  which  Reynard  was  expected  to  come 
and  claim  her.  He  would  have  done  so 
already,  but  he  had  been  put  off  by  the 
earnest  request  of  the  young  woman  her- 
self, which  accorded  with  that  of  her  par- 
ents, on  the  score  of  her  youth.  Rey- 
nard had  deferentially  submitted  to  their 
wishes  in  this  respect,  the  understanding 
between  them  having  been  that  he  would 
not  claim  her  before  she  was  eighteen,  ex- 
cept by  the  mutual  consent  of  all  parties. 
But  this  could  not  go  on  much  longer, 
and  there  was  no  doubt,  from  the  tenor  of 
his  last  letter,  that  he  would  soon  take 
possession  of  her,  whether  or  no. 

To  be  out  of  the  sound  of  this  delicate 
discussion  Betty  was  accordingly  sent 
down  stairs,  and  they  soon  saw  her  walk- 
ing away  into  the  shrubberies,  looking 
very  pretty  in  her  sweeping  green  gown, 
and  flapping  broad-brimmed  hat  over- 
hung with  a feather. 

On  returning  to  the  subject,  Mrs.  Dor- 
nell found  her  husband’s  reluctance  to 
reply  in  the  affirmative  to  Reynard’s 
letter  to  be  as  great  as  ever. 

“She  is  three  months  short  of  eigh- 
teen !”  he  exclaimed.  “ ’Tis  too  soon.  I 
won’t  hear  of  it!  If  I have  to  keep  him 
off  sword  in  hand,  he  shall  not  have 
her  yet.” 

“But,  my  dear  Thomas,”  she  expostu- 
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lated,  “consider  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  you  or  to  me,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  that  she  should  be  settled  in  her 
home  with  him!” 

“I  say  it  is  too  soon,”  he  argued,  the 
veins  of  his  forehead  beginning  to  swell. 
“ If  he  gets  her  this  side  o’  Candlemas  I’ll 
challenge  en  — I’ll  take  my  oath  on’t! 
I’ll  be  back  to  King’s-Hintock  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  I’ll  not  lose  sight  of  her 
day  or  night!” 

She  feared  to  agitate  him  further,  and 
gave  way,  assuring  him,  in  obedience  to 
his  demand,  that  if  Reynard  should  write 
again,  before  he  got  back,  to  fix  a time  for 
joining  Betty,  she  would  put  the  letter  in 
her  husband’s  hands,  and  he  should  do  as 
he  chose.  This  was  all  that  required  dis- 
cussion privately,  and  Mrs.  Dornell  went 
to  call  in  Betty,  hoping  that  she  had  not 
heard  her  father’s  loud  tones. 

She  had  certainly  not  done  so  this  time. 
Mrs.  Dornell  followed  the  path  along 
which  she  had  seen  Betty  wandering,  but 
went  a considerable  distance  without  per- 
ceiving anything  of  her.  The  Squire’s 
wife  then  turned  round  to  proceed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house  by  a short-cut 
across  the  grass,  when,  to  her  surprise 
and  consternation,  she  beheld  the  object 
of  her  search  sitting  on  the  horizontal 
bough  of  a cedar, beside  her  being  a young 
man,  whose  arm  was  round  her  waist. 
He  moved  a little, and  she  recognized  him 
as  young  Phelipson. 

Alas, then, she  was  right ! The  so-called 
counterfeit  love  was  real.  What  Mrs. 
Dornell  called  her  husband  at  that  mo- 
ment, for  his  folly  in  originally  throwing 
the  young  people  together,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention.  She  decided  in  a mo- 
ment not  to  let  the  lovers  know  that  she 
had  seen  them.  She  accordingly  retreated, 
reached  the  front  of  the  house  by  another 
route,  and  called  at  the  top  of  her  voice 
from  a window,  “Betty!” 

For  the  first  time  since  her  strategic 
marriage  of  the  child,  the  Squire’s  wife 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  that  step.  Her 
husband  had,  as  it  were,  been  assisted  by 
destiny  to  make  his  objection,  originally 
trivial,  a valid  one.  She  saw  the  outlines 
of  trouble  in  the  future.  Why  had  Dor- 
nell interfered?  Why  had  he  insisted 
upon  producing  his  man  ? This,  then, 
accounted  for  Betty’s  pleading  for  post- 
ponement whenever  the  subject  of  her 
husband’s  return  was  broached;  this  ac- 
counted for  her  attachment  to  Falls-Park. 


Possibly  this  very  meeting  that  she  had 
witnessed  had  been  arranged  by  letter. 

Perhaps  the  girl’s  thoughts  would  nev- 
er have  strayed  for  a moment  if  her  fa- 
ther had  not  filled  her  head  with  ideas  of 
repugnance  to  her  early  union,  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  been  coerced  into  it 
before  she  knew  her  own  mind;  and  she 
might  have  rushed  to  meet  her  husband 
with  open  arms  on  the  appointed  day. 

Betty  at  length  appeared  in  the  distance 
in  answer  to  the  call,  and  came  up  pale, 
but  looking  innocent  of  having  seen  a liv- 
ing soul.  Mrs.  Dornell  groaned  in  spirit 
at  such  duplicity  in  the  child  of  her  bosom. 
This  was  the  simple  creature  for  whose 
development  into  womanhood  they  had 
all  been  so  tenderly  waiting — a forward 
minx,  old  enough  not  only  to  have  a 
lover,  but  to  conceal  his  existence  as 
adroitly  as  any  woman  of  the  world! 
Bitterly  did  the  Squire’s  lady  regret  that 
Stephen  Reynard  had  not  been  allowed 
to  come  to  claim  her  at  the  time  he  first 
proposed. 

The  two  sat  beside  each  other  almost  in 
silence  on  their  journey  back  to  King’s- 
Hintock.  Such  words  as  were  spoken 
came  mainly  from  Betty,  and  their  for- 
mality indicated  how  much  her  mind  and 
heart  were  occupied  with  other  things. 

Mrs.  Dornell  was  far  too  astute  a mo- 
ther to  openly  attack  Betty  on  the  matter. 
That  would  be  only  fanning  flame.  The 
indispensable  course  seemed  to  her  to  be 
that  of  keeping  the  treacherous  girl  under 
lock  and  key  till  her  husband  came  to 
take  her  off  her  mother’s  hands.  That 
he  would  disregard  Dornell’s  opposition, 
and  come  soon,  was  her  devout  wish. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  a fortunate  coin- 
cidence that  on  her  arrival  at  King’s-Hin- 
tock a letter  from  Reynard  was  put  into 
Mrs.  Dornell’s  hands.  It  was  addressed 
to  both  her  and  her  husband,  and  cour- 
teously informed  them  that  the  writer  had 
landed  at  Bristol,  and  proposed  to  come 
on  to  King’s-Hintock  in  a day  or  two,  at 
last  to  meet  and  carry  off  his  darling 
Betty,  if  she  and  her  parents  saw  no  ob- 
jection. 

Betty  had  also  received  a letter  of  the 
same  tenor.  Her  mother  had  only  to 
look  at  her  face  to  see  how  the  girl  re- 
ceived the  information.  She  was  as  pale 
as  a sheet. 

“You  must  do  your  best  to  welcome 
him  this  time,  my  dear  Betty,”  her  mother 
said,  gently. 
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41  But — but — I — ” 

44  You  are  a woman  now,”  added  her 
mother,  severely,  “and  these  postpone- 
ments must  come  to  an  end.” 

44 But  my  father — oh,  I am  sure  he  will 
not  allow  this!  I am  not  ready.  If  he 
could  only  wait  a year  longer — if  he  could 
only  wait  a few  months  longer!  Oh,  I 
wish — I wish  my  dear  father  were  here! 
I will  send  to  him  instantly.”  She  broke 
off  abruptly,  and  falling  upon  her  mo- 
ther’s neck,  burst  into  tears,  saying,  44  Oh, 
my  mother,  have  mercy  upon  me— I do 
not  love  this  man,  my  husband !” 

The  agonized  appeal  went  too  straight  to 
Mrs.  Dornell’s  heart  for  her  to  hear  it  un- 
moved. Yet,  things  having  come  to  this 
pass,  what  could  she  do  ? She  was  dis- 
tracted, and  for  a moment  was  on  Betty’s 
side.  Her  original  thought  had  been  to 
write  an  affirmative  reply  to  Reynard,  al- 
low him  to  come  onto  King’s-Hintock,  and 
keep  her  husband  in  ignorance  of  the  whole 
proceeding  till  he  should  arrive  from  Falls 
on  some  fine  day  after  his  recovery,  and 
find  everything  settled,  and  Reynard  and 
Betty  living  together  in  harmony.  But  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  her  daughter’s  sud- 
den outburst  of  feeling,  had  overthrown 
this  intention.  Betty  was  sure  to  do  as 
she  bad  threatened,  and  communicate 
instantly  with  her  father,  possibly  at- 
tempt to  fly  to  him.  Moreover,  Reynard’s 
letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Dornell  and 
herself  conjointly,  and  she  could  not  in 
conscience  keep  it  from  her  husband. 

“I  will  send  the  letter  on  to  your  fa- 
ther instantly,”  she  replied,  soothingly. 
“ He  shall  act  entirely  as  he  chooses,  and 
you  know  that  will  not  be  in  opposition 
to  your  wishes.  He  would  ruin  you  rath- 
er than  thwart  you.  I only  hope  he  may 
be  well  enough  to  bear  the  agitation  of 
this  news.  Do  you  agree  to  this  ?” 

Poor  Betty  agreed,  on  condition  that 
she  should  actually  witness  the  despatch 
of  the  letter.  Her  mother  had  no  objec- 
tion to  offer  to  this;  but  as  soon  as  the 
horseman  had  cantered  down  the  drive 
toward  the  highway,  Mrs.  Domell’s  sym- 
pathy with  Betty’s  recalcitration  began  to 
die  out.  The  girl’s  secret  affection  for 
young  Phelipson  could  not  possibly  be 
condoned.  Betty  might  communicate 
with  him,  might  even  try  to  reach  him. 
Ruin  lay  that  way.  Stephen  Reynard 
must  be  speedily  installed  in  his  proper 
place  by  Betty’s  side. 

She  sat  down  and  penned  a private  let- 


ter to  Reynard,  which  threw  light  upon 
her  plan. 

“ It  is  necessary  that  I should  now  tell 
you,”  she  said,  “what  I have  never  men- 
tioned before — indeed  I may  have  implied 
the  contrary — that  her  father's  objection 
to  your  joining  her  has  not  as  yet  been 
overcome.  As  I personally  wish  to  delay 
you  no  longer — am  indeed  as  anxious  for 
your  arrival  as  you  can  be  yourself,  hav- 
ing the  good  of  my  daughter  at  heart — no 
course  is  left  open  to  me  but  to  assist  your 
cause  without  my  husband’s  knowledge. 

He,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  at  present  ill  at 
Falls -Park,  but  I felt  it  my  duty  to  for- 
ward him  your  letter.  He  will  therefore 
probably  reply  with  a peremptory  com- 
mand to  you  to  go  back  again,  for  some 
months,  whence  you  came,  till  the  time 
he  originally  stipulated  has  expired.  My 
advice  is,  if  you  get  such  a letter,  to  take 
no  notice  of  it,  but  to  come  on  hither  as 
you  had  proposed,  letting  me  know  the 
day  and  hour  (after  dark,  if  possible)  at 
which  we  may  expect  you.  Dear  Betty 
is  with  me,  and  I guarantee  that  she  shall 
be  in  the  house  when  you  arrive.” 

Mrs.  Dornell,  having  sent  away  this 
epistle  unsuspected  of  anybody,  next  took 
steps  to  prevent  her  daughter  leaving  the 
Court,  avoiding  if  possible  to  excite  the 
girl’s  suspicions  that  she  was  under  re- 
straint. But,  as  if  by  divination,  Betty 
had  seemed  to  read  the  husband’s  ap- 
proach in  the  aspect  of  her  mother’s  face. 
She  had  hastily  retired  to  her  room,  and 
would  not  be  seen. 

To  lock  the  door  upon  her,  and  hand 
over  the  key  to  Reynard  when  he  should 
appear  in  the  hall,  was  a plan  charming 
in  its  simplicity,  till  her  mother  found, 
on  trying  the  door  of  the  girl’s  chamber 
softly,  that  Betty  had  already  locked  and 
bolted  it  on  the  inside,  and  had  given  di- 
rections to  have  her  meals  served  where 
she  was,  by  leaving  them  on  a dumb- 
waiter outside  the  door. 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Dornell  noiselessly  en- 
tered her  boudoir,  which  was  almost  op- 
posite the  girl's  apartment,  and  keeping 
the  door  ajar,  resolved  not  to  vacate  her 
post  night  or  day  till  her  daughter’s  hus- 
band should  appear,  to  which  end  she  too 
arranged  to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  on 
the  spot.  It  was  impossible  now  that 
Betty  should  escape  without  her  know- 
ledge, even  if  she  had  wished,  there  be- 
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ing  no  other  door  to  the  chamber,  except 
one  admitting  to  a small  inner  dressing- 
room  inaccessible  by  any  second  way. 

But  it  was  plain  that  the  young  girl  had 
no  thought  of  escape.  Her  ideas  ran  rath- 
er in  the  direction  of  intrenchment:  she 
was  prepared  to  stand  a siege,  but  scorned 
flight.  This,  at  any  rate,  rendered  her 
secure.  As  to  how  Reynard  would  con- 
trive a meeting  with  her  coy  daughter 
while  in  such  a defensive  humor,  that, 
thought  her  mother,  must  be  left  to  his 
own  ingenuity  to  discover. 

V. 

Meanwhile  the  first  letter — that  from 
Reynard  himself — had  sped  on  its  way  to 
Falls-Park.  It  was  directed  under  cover 
to  Tupcombe,  the  confidential  servant, 
with  instructions  not  to  put  it  into  his 
master's  hands  till  he  had  been  refreshed 
by  a good  long  sleep.  Tupcombe  much 
regretted  his  commission,  letters  sent  in 
this  way  always  disturbing  the  Squire ; but 
guessing  that  it  would  be  infinitely  worse 
in  the  end  to  withhold  the  news  than  to 
reveal  it,  he  chose  his  time,  which  was 
early  the  next  morning,  and  delivered  the 
missive. 

The  utmost  effect  that  Mrs.  Dornell 
had  anticipated  from  the  message  was  a 
peremptory  order  from  her  husband  to 
Reynard  to  hold  aloof  a few  months  long- 
er. What  the  Squire  really  did  was  to 
declare  that  he  would  go  himself  and  con- 
front Reynard  at  Bristol,  and  have  it  out 
with  him  there  by  word  of  mouth. 

“ But,  sir,”  said  Tupcombe,  “ you  can’t. 
You  cannot  get  out  of  bed.” 

“You  leave  the  room,  Tupcombe,  and 
don’t  say  ‘ can’t 1 before  me ! Have  Jerry 
saddled  in  an  hour.” 

The  long-tried  Tupcombe  thought  his 
employer  demented,  so  utterly  helpless 
was  his  appearance  just  then,  and  he  went 
out  reluctantly.  No  sooner  was  he  gone 
than  the  Squire,  with  great  difficulty, 
stretched  himself  over  to  a cabinet  by  the 
bedside,  unlocked  it,  and  took  out  a small 
bottle.  It  contained  a gout  specific, 
against  whose  use  he  had  been  repeated- 
ly warned  by  his  regular  physician,  but 
whose  warning  he  now  cast  to  the  winds. 

He  took  a double  dose,  and  waited  half 
an  hour.  It  seemed  to  produce  no  effect. 
He  then  poured  out  a treble  dose,  swal- 
lowed it,  leant  back  upon  his  pillow,  and 
waited.  The  miracle  he  anticipated  had 
been  worked  at  last.  It  seemed  as  though 


the  second  draught  had  not  only  operated 
with  its  own  strength,  but  had  kindled 
into  power  the  latent  forces  of  the  first. 
He  put  away  the  bottle,  and  rang  up  Tup- 
combe. 

Less  than  an  hour  later  one  of  the 
house-maids,  who  of  course  was  quite 
aware  that  the  Squire’s  illness  was  seri- 
ous, was  surprised  to  hear  a bold  and  de- 
cided step  descending  the  stairs  from  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Dornell’s  room,  accom- 
panied by  the  humming  of  a tune.  She 
knew  that  the  doctor  had  not  paid  a visit 
that  morning,  and  that  it  was  too  heavy 
to  be  the  valet  or  any  other  man-servant. 
Looking  up,  she  saw  Squire  Dornell  ful- 
ly dressed,  descending  toward  her  in  his 
drab  caped  riding  coat  and  boots,  with 
the  swinging  easy  movement  of  his  prime. 
Her  face  expressed  her  amazement. 

“What  the  devil  beest  looking  at?”  said 
the  Squire.  “ Did  you  never  see  a man 
walk  out  of  his  house  before,  my  girl  ?” 

Resuming  his  humming — which  was  of 
a defiant  sort — he  proceeded  to  the  library, 
rang  the  bell,  asked  if  the  horses  were 
ready,  and  directed  them  to  be  brought 
round.  Ten  minutes  later  he  rode  away 
in  the  direction  of  Bristol,  Tupcombe  be- 
hind him,  trembling  at  what  these  move- 
ments might  portend. 

They  rode  on  through  the  pleasant 
woodlands  and  the  monotonous  straight 
lanes  at  an  equal  pace.  The  distance 
traversed  might  have  been  about  fifteen 
miles  when  Tupcombe  could  perceive  that 
the  Squire  was  getting  tired — as  weary  as 
he  would  have  been  after  riding  three 
times  the  distance  ten  years  before.  How- 
ever, they  reached  Bristol  without  any 
mishap,  and  put  up  at  the  Squire’s  accus- 
tomed inn.  Dornell  almost  immediately 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  hotel  which  Rey- 
nard had  given  as  his  address,  it  being 
now  about  four  o’clock. 

Reynard  had  already  dined — for  people 
dined  early  then — and  he  was  staying  in- 
doors. He  had  already  received  Mrs.  Dor- 
nell’s  reply  to  his  letter;  but  before  acting 
upon  her  advice  and  starting  for  King’s- 
Hintock  he  made  up  his  mind  to  wait 
another  day,  that  Betty’s  father  might 
at  least  have  time  to  write  to  him  if  so 
minded.  The  returned  traveller  much 
desired  to  obtain  the  Squire’s  assent,  as 
well  as  his  wife’s,  to  the  proposed  visit  to 
his  bride,  that  nothing  might  seem  harsh 
or  forced  in  his  method  of  taking  his  po- 
sition as  oue  of  the  family.  But  though 
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he  anticipated  some  sort  of  objection  from 
his  father-in-law,  in  consequence  of  Mrs. 
Dornell’s  warning,  he  was  surprised  at 
the  announcement  of  the  Squire  in  per- 
son. 

Stephen  Reynard  formed  the  complet- 
est  of  possible  contrasts  to  Dornell  as 
they  stood  confronting  each  other  in  the 
best  parlor  of  the  Bristol  tavern.  The 
Squire,  hot-tempered,  gouty,  impulsive, 
generous,  reckless;  the  younger  man  pale, 
tall,  sedate,  self-possessed— a man  of  the 
world,  fully  bearing  out  at  least  one 
couplet  in  his  epitaph,  still  extant  in 
King’s-Hintock  church,  which  places  in 
the  inventory  of  his  good  qualities 

4<  Engaging  manners,  cultivated  mind, 

Adorn’d  by  Letters,  and  in  Courts  refin’d.” 

He  "was  at  this  time  about  five-and-thirty, 
though  careful  living  and  an  even,  une- 
motional temperament  caused  him  to  look 
much  younger  than  his  years. 

Squire  Dornell  plunged  into  his  errand 
without  much  ceremony  or  preface. 

“I  am  your  humble  servant,  sir,”  he 
said.  “ I have  read  your  letter  writ  to 
my  wife  and  myself,  and  considered  that 
the  best  way  to  answer  it  would  be  to  do 
so  in  person.” 

“I  am  vastly  honored  by  your  visit, 
sir,”  said  Mr.  Stephen  Reynard,  bowing. 

“ Well,  what’s  done  can’t  be  undone,” 
said  Dornell,  “ though  it  was  mighty  early, 
and  was  no  doing  of  mine.  She’s  your 
wife;  and  there’s  an  end  on’t.  But  in 
brief,  sir,  she’s  too  young  for  you  to  claim 
yet  ; we  mustn’t  reckon  by  years ; we  must 
reckon  by  nature.  She’s  still  a girl;  ’tis 
onpolite  of  ’ee  to  come  yet;  next  year 
will  be  full  soon  enough  for  you  to  take 
her  to  you.” 

Now,  courteous  as  Reynard  could  be, 
he  was  a little  obstinate  when  his  reso- 
lution had  once  been  formed.  She  had 
been  promised  him  by  her  eighteenth 
birthday  at  latest — sooner  if  she  were  in 
robust  health.  Her  mother  had  fixed  the 
time  on  her  own  judgment,  without  a 
word  of  interference  on  his  part.  He  had 
been  hanging  about  foreign  courts  till  he 
was  weary.  Betty  was  now  a woman,  if 
she  would  ever  be  one,  and  there  was  not, 
in  his  mind,  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  putting  him  off  longer.  Therefore, 
fortified  as  he  was  by  the  support  of  her 
mother,  he  blandly  but  firmly  told  the 
Squire  that  he  had  been  willing  to  waive 
his  rights,  out  of  deference  to  her  parents, 


to  any  reasonable  extent,  but  must  now, 
in  justice  to  himself  and  her,  insist  on 
claiming  them.  He  therefore,  since  she 
had  not  come  to  meet  him,  should  pro- 
ceed to  King’s-Hintock  to  fetch  her. 

This  announcement,  in  spite  of  the  ur- 
banity with  which  it  was  delivered,  set 
Dornell  in  a passion. 

“O  dammy,  sir  ; you  talk  about  rights, 
you  do,  after  stealing  her  away,  a mere 
child,  against  my  will  and  knowledge! 
If  we’d  begged  and  prayed  ’ee  to  take  her, 
you  could  say  no  more.” 

“ Upon  my  honor,  your  charge  is  quite 
baseless,  sir,”  said  his  son-in-law.  “ You 
must  know  by  this  time — or  if  you  do  not, 
it  has  been  a monstrous  cruel  injustice  to 
me  that  I should  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main in  your  mind  with  such  a stain  upon 
my  character — you  must  know  that  I used 
no  seductiveness  or  temptation  of  any 
kind.  Her  mother  assented;  she  assent- 
ed. I took  them  at  their  word.  That 
you  was  really  opposed  to  the  marriage 
was  not  known  to  me  till  afterward.” 

Dornell  professed  to  believe  not  a word 
of  it.  “You  sha’n’t  have  her  till  she’s 
dree  sixes  full — no  maid  ought  to  be  mar- 
ried till  she’s  dree  sixes! — and  my  daugh- 
ter sha’n’t  be  treated  out  of  nater !”  So  he 
stormed  on  till  Tupcombe,  who  had  been 
alarmedly  listening  in  the  next  room, 
entered  suddenly,  declaring  to  Reynard 
that  his  master’s  life  was  in  danger  if  the 
interview  were  prolonged,  he  being  sub- 
ject to  apoplectic  strokes  at  these  crises. 
Reynard  immediately  said  that  he  would 
be  the  last  to  wish  to  injure  Squire  Dor- 
hell,  and  left  the  room,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Squire  had  recovered  breath  and  equanim- 
ity, he  went  out  of  the  inn,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Tupcombe. 

Tupcombe  was  for  sleeping  in  Bristol 
that  night,  but  Dornell,  whose  energy 
seemed  as  invincible  as  it  was  sudden,  in- 
sisted upon  mounting  and  getting  back  as. 
far  as  Falls-Park,  to  continue  the  journey 
to  King’s-Hintock  on  the  following  day. 
At  five  they  started,  and  took  the  southern 
road  toward  the  Mendip  Hills.  The  even- 
ing was  dry  and  windy,  and  excepting 
that  the  sun  did  not  shine,  strongly  re- 
minded Tupcombe  of  the  evening  of  that 
March  mouth,  nearly  five  years  earlier, 
when  news  had  been  brought  to  King’s- 
Hintock  Court  of  little  Betty’s  marriage 
in  London — news  which  had  produced 
upon  Dornell  such  a marked  effect  for 
the  worse  ever  since,  and  indirectly  upon 
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the  household  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
Before  that  time  the  winters  were  lively 
at  Falls-Park,  as  well  as  at  King’s-Hin- 
tock,  although  the  Squire  had  ceased  to 
make  it  his  regular  residence.  Hunting 
guests  and  shooting  guests  came  and  went, 
and  open  house  was  kept.  Tupcombe  dis- 
liked the  clever  courtier  who  had  put  a 
stop  to  this  by  taking  away  from  the  Squire 
the  only  treasure  he  valued. 

It  grew  darker  with  their  progress  along 
the  lanes,  and  Tupcombe  discovered  from 
Mr.  Dornell’s  manner  of  riding  that  his 
strength  was  giving  way;  and  spurring 
his  own  horse  close  alongside,  he  asked 
him  how  he  felt. 

“Oh,  bad — d bad,  Tupcombe!  I 

can  hardly  keep  my  seat.  I shall  never  be 
any  better,  I fear ! Have  we  passed  Three- 
Man-Gibbet  yet  ?” 

“ Not  yet  by  a long  ways,  sir.” 

“I  wish  we  had.  I can  hardly  hold 
on.”  The  Squire  could  not  repress  a groan 
now  and  then,  and  Tupcombe  knew  that 
lie  was  in  great  pain.  “ I wish  I was  un- 
derground— that's  the  place  for  such  fools 
as  I ! I’d  gladly  be  there  if  it  were  not  for 
Mistress  Betty.  He’s  coming  on  to  King’s- 
Hintock  to-morrow — he  won’t  put  it  off 
any  longer;  he’ll  set  out  and  reach  there 
to-morrow  night,  without  stopping  at 
Falls;  and  he’ll  take  her  unawares, and  I 
want  to  be  there  before  him.” 

“ I hope  you  may  be  well  enough  to  do 
it,  sir.  But  really — ” 

“ I must , Tupcombe.  You  don’t  know 
what  my  trouble  is;  it  is  not  so  much  that 
she  is  married  to  this  man  without  my 
agreeing — for,  after  all,  there's  nothing  to 
say  against  him,  so  far  as  I know;  but 
that  she  don’t  take  to  him  at  all,  seems 
to  fear  him — in  fact,  cares  nothing  about 
him ; and  if  he  comes  forcing  himself  into 
the  house  upon  her,  why,  ’twill  be  rank 
cruelty.  Would  to  the  Lord  something 
would  happen  to  prevent  him!” 

How  they  reached  home  that  night 
Tupcombe  hardly  knew.  The  Squire  was 
in  such  pain  that  he  was  obliged  to  recline 
upon  his  mare,  and  Tupcombe  was  afraid 
every  moment  lest  he  would  fall  into  the 
road.  But  they  did  reach  home  at  last, 
and  Mr.  Dornell  was  obliged  to  be  instant- 
ly assisted  to  bed. 

VI. 

Next  morning  it  was  obvious  that  he 
could  not  possibly  go  to  King’s-Hintock: 
and  there  on  the  bed  he  lay,  cursing  his 


inability  to  proceed  on  an  errand  so  per- 
sonal and  so  delicate  that  no  emissary 
could  perform  it.  What  he  wished  to  do 
was  to  ascertain  from  Betty’s  own  lips 
if  her  aversion  to  Reynard  was  so  strong 
that  his  presence  would  be  positively  dis- 
tasteful to  her.  Were  that  the  case,  he 
would  have  borne  her  away  bodily  on 
the  crupper  behind  him. 

But  all  that  was  hindered  now,  and  he 
repeated  a hundred  times  in  Tupcombe’s 
hearing,  and  in  that  of  the  nurse  and  other 
servants/*  I wish  to  God  something  would 
happen  to  him!” 

This  sentiment,  reiterated  by  the  Squire 
as  he  tossed  in  the  agony  induced  by  the 
powerful  drugs  of  the  day  before,  entered 
sharply  into  the  soul  of  Tupcombe  and  of 
all  who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Dor- 
nell, as  distinct  from  the  house  of  his  wife 
at  King’s-Hintock.  Tupcombe,  who  was 
an  excitable  man,  was  hardly  less  disquiet- 
ed by  the  thought  of  Reynard’s  return  than 
the  Squire  himself  was.  As  the  afternoon 
drew  on,  and  the  hour  advanced  at  which 
Reynard  would  in  all  probability  be  pass- 
ing near  Falls  on  his  way  to  the  Court, 
the  Squire's  feelings  became  acuter,  and 
the  responsive  Tupcombe  could  hardly 
bear  to  come  near  him.  Having  left  him 
in  the  hands  of  the  doctor,  the  former 
went  out  upon  the  lawn,  for  he  could 
hardly  breathe  in  the  contagion  of  ex- 
citement caught  from  the  employer  who 
had  virtually  made  him  his  confidant. 
He  had  lived  with  the  Dornells  from  his 
boyhood,  had  been  bom  under  the  shad- 
ow of  their  walls;  his  whole  life  was  an- 
nexed and  welded  to  the  life  of  the  fam- 
ily in  a degree  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  these  latter  days. 

He  was  summoned  in-doors,  and  learnt 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  send  for  Mrs. 
Dornell : her  husband  was  in  great  dan- 
ger. There  were  two  or  three  who  could 
have  acted  as  messenger,  but  Dornell  wish- 
ed Tupcombe  to  go,  the  reason  showing 
itself  when,  Tupcombe  being  ready  to 
start,  Squire  Dornell  summoned  him  to 
his  chamber  and  leaned  down  so  that  he 
could  whisper  in  his  ear. 

“Put  Peggy  along  smart,  Tupcombe, 
and  get  there  before  him,  you  know — be- 
fore him.  He  has  not  passed  Falls  cross- 
roads yet.  If  you  can  do  that  you  will  be 
able  to  get  Betty  to  come — d'ye  see  ? — after 
her  mother  has  started;  she’ll  have  a rea- 
son for  not  waiting  for  him.  Bring  her 
by  the  lower  road — he’ll  go  by  the  upper. 
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Your  business  is  to  make  them  miss 
each  other— d’ye  see  ? — but  that  I couldn’t 
write  down.” 

Five  minutes  af ter,Tupcombe  was  across 
the  horse  and  on  his  way— the  way  he  had 
followed  so  many  times  since  his  master, 
a florid  young  countryman,  had  first  gone 
wooing  to  King’s-Hintock  Court.  As  soon 
as  he  had  crossed  the  hills  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  manor,  the  road 
lay  over  a plain,  where  it  ran  in  long 
straight  stretches  for  several  miles.  In 
the  best  of  times,  when  all  had  been  gay 
in  the  united  houses,  that  part  of  the  road 
had  seemed  tedious.  It  was  gloomy  in 
the  extreme  now  that  he  pursued  it,  at 
night  and  alone,  on  such  an  errand. 

He  rode,  and  brooded.  If  the  Squire 
were  to  die,  he,  Tupcombe,  would  be  alone 
in  the  world  and  friendless,  for  he  was  no 
favorite  with  Mrs.  Dornell;  and  to  find 
himself  baffled,  after  all,  in  what  he  had 
set  his  mind  on,  would  probably  kill  the 
Squire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Tupcombe 
could  carry  out  the  sick  man’s  wish  and 
cheat  the  coming  husband,  the  incident 
might  have  a wonderful  effect  upon  the 
Squire,  and  he  might  live. 

Tupcombe  stopped  his  horse  every  now 
and  then  and  listened.  The  time  was 
drawing  on  to  the  moment  when  Reynard 
might  be  expected  to  pass  along  this  very 
same  route.  He  had  watched  the  road 
frequently  during  the  afternoon,  and  had 
inquired  of  the  tavern-keepers  as  he  came 
up  to  each,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
premature  descent  of  the  stranger  upon 
his  young  mistress  had  not  been  made  by 
this  highway  as  yet. 

Besides  the  girl’s  mother,  Tupcombe  was 
the  only  member  of  the  household  who 
suspected  Betty’s  tender  feelings  toward 
young  Phelipson,  so  unhappily  generated 
on  her  return  from  school;  and  he  could 
therefore  imagine  even  better  than  her 
fond  father  what  would  be  her  emotions 
on  the  sudden  announcement  of  Rey- 
nard’s advent  that  evening  at  King’s- 
Hintock  Court. 

So  he  rode  and  rode,  desponding  and 
hopeful  by  turns.  He  felt  assured  that, 
unless  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  al- 
most immediate  arrival  of  her  son-in-law 
at  his  own  heels,  Mrs.  Dornell  would  not 
be  able  to  hinder  Betty’s  departure  for 
her  father’s  bedside. 

It  was  with  a beating  heart  that,  having 
put  twenty  miles  of  country  behind  him, 
he  turned  in,  about  nine  o’clock,  at  the 


lodge,  by  King’s-Hintock  village,  and  en- 
tered the  long  drive — itself  much  like  a 
turnpike-road— which  led  thence  through 
the  park  to  the  Court.  Though  there 
were  so  many  trees  in  King’s-Hintock 
park,  none  bordered  the  carriage  road- 
way, and  he  could  see  it  stretching  ahead 
in  the  pale  night  light  like  an  unrolled 
shaving.  Presently  the  irregular  front- 
age of  the  house  came  in  view,  of  great 
extent,  but  low,  except  where  it  rose  into 
the  outlines  of  a broad  square  tower. 

As  Tupcombe  approached,  he  rode  aside 
upon  the  grass  to  make  sure,  if  possible, 
that  he  was  the  first  comer,  before  letting 
his  presence  be  known.  It  was  too  dark 
to  see  whether  there  were  recent  ruts  or 
hoof  marks  upon  the  gravel,  but  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  Court  was  dark  and 
sleepy,  in  no  respect  as  if  a bridegroom 
had  recently  arrived. 

Suddenly  his  anxious  eye  caught  an  ob- 
ject to  the  left  which  made  his  pulse 
stand  still.  He  moved  his  horse  round  in 
that  direction.  It  was  a ladder,  stretching 
from  beneath  the  trees  at  the  east  angle, 
which  there  came  close  to  the  house,  up 
to  a first-floor  window,  which  he  recog- 
nized as  one  of  those  giving  light  to  Mis- 
tress Betty’s  apartments.  Tupcombe  dis- 
mounted, left  the  horse,  which  stood  will- 
ingly enough  without  tying,  and  walked 
a little  nearer:  yes,  it  was  Betty’s  cham- 
ber. He  knew  every  room  in  the  house 
quite  well. 

On  one  of  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder 
hung  a great-coat.  Great-coats  were  much 
alike  in  those  days,  but  surely  this  was 
the  one  he  had  seen  the  day  before  in 
Reynard’s  room  at  the  inn. 

A suspicion  crossed  Tupcombe’s  mind 
that  Betty’s  mother,  knowing  of  course  of 
the  girl’s  averseness  to  the  projected  meet- 
ing, might  have  arranged  this  surprise  for 
her,  as  for  one  who,  if  not  captured  un- 
awares, could  not  be  captured  at  all. 

To  assure  himself  of  the  fact,  Tupcombe 
crept  up  the  ladder,  step  by  step,  till  he 
had  reached  the  window.  He  found  that 
it  was  one  of  the  garden  ladders,  which 
usually  hung  against  a wall  hard  by.  The 
window  curtains  weredrawn,  but  the  case- 
ment was  not  quite  closed,  and  within  he 
could  hear  a sobbing,  interspersed  with 
masculine  whispers. 

Tupcombe's  suspicion  strengthened  to 
a certainty.  He  descended  in  a passion 
of  indignation,  which  was  almost  despair 
when  he  thought  of  the  Squire,  and  was 
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the  more  intense  after  the  hopefulness  of 
his  journey.  The  device  of  getting  Betty 
to  her  father  was  utterly  frustrated.  Ac- 
counts differ  as  to  the  precise  details  of 
Tupcombe's  procedure  during  the  next 
few  minutes;  but  it  is  believed  that,  in  a 
spirit  of  retaliation  for  what  seemed  to  be 
a cruel  joke  upon  poor  Betty,  Tupcombe 
lifted  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  placed 
it  on  the  horizontal  bough  of  a neigh- 
boring arbutus-tree,  in  such  a manner 
that,  while  appearing  at  the  upper  end 
the  same  as  before,  at  the  first  hasty  step 
thereon  the  ladder  would  slide  and  fall, 
without  leaving  a discoverable  sign  that 
its  descent  had  been  other  than  acciden- 
tal. That  Reynard  meant  to  come  forth 
by  the  same  route,  and  so  play  the  Romeo 
throughout  to  this  recalcitrant  Juliet,  was 
to  be  inferred  from  the  temporary  depo- 
sition of  the  great-coat. 

“Oh,  that  I’d  been  sooner!”  said  Tup- 
combe, as  he  remounted  and  went  round 
to  a door  at  the  other  side  of  the  house ; 
“but  that  will  trick  en  a bit.”  He  rang 
as  if  he  had  just  arrived,  and  delivered 
the  letter  for  Mrs.  Dornell,  as  also  the 
supplementary  message  for  her  daughter. 
To  endeavor  to  see  Betty  was  useless  now. 
The  Court  servants  pressed  him  to  stay 
over  the  night,  but  he  would  not.  He 
desired  to  get  back  to  Squire  Dornell  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  tell  of  his  ill-luck. 
And  so,  without  wetting  his  lips  or  swal- 
lowing a crumb,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
King’s-Hintock  Court.  He  had  done  his 
utmost,  and  was  for  leaving  results  in  the 
hands  of  fate. 

He  passed  around  the  house  at  the 
western  extremity — the  end  opposite  to 
that  of  Betty’s  quarters — and  turned  from 
the  curve  into  the  straight  drive.  He 
had  not  gone  many  steps  when  he  heard 
a loud  crash  behind  him  at  the  east  end. 
But  he  kept  on  his  way  without  turning  his 
head,  in  the  exalted  mood  of  a Marian  bish- 
op who  should  have  ordered  the  firing  of  a 
Smithfield  pile. 

vn. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Dornell  had  read  the 
summons  brought  by  Tupcombe,  and  pre- 
pared instantly  to  set  out  for  Falls-Park, 
notwithstanding  her  expectation  of  her 
son-in-law’s  arrival  every  minute.  If  he 
had  come  she  knew  nothing  of  it,  having 
simply  told  Reynard  that  his  means  of 
access  to  Betty’s  entrenchment  must  be 
left  to  his  own  ingenuity.  The  oral  mes- 
sage to  Betty,  which  had  been  delivered  to 


Mrs.  Dornell  for  transmission  to  the  girl 
at  her  pleasure,  she  withheld  for  a few 
minutes  to  consider  its  utility. 

But  her  thoughts  on  this  matter  were 
brought  to  a stand  by  a crash  and  a cry 
from  the  direction  of  Betty’s  room.  In 
great  fright  she  thought  the  fall  must  be 
that  of  the  girl  herself,  and  yet  it  seemed  a 
more  powerful  concussion  than  any  which 
Betty  could  cause.  She  ran  to  the  chamber 
door ; it  was  bolted  as  usual,  and  within 
she  could  hear  Betty  shrieking  hysterically 
to  some  one,  as  it  were  out  of  the  window. 

The  servants  who  happened  to  be  at 
hand  descended,  and  ran  round  to  the 
east  front  with  a lantern,  Mrs.  Dornell 
coming  up  in  their  rear  as  soon  as  she 
could.  On  the  lawn,  before  Betty’s  win- 
dow, lay  one  of  the  house  ladders;  upon  it 
the  motionless  body  of  a man. 

“He  is  dying,”  said  the  house-steward, 
who  had  arrived  before  her.  “ His  neck 
is  broken.” 

“ Who  is  it  ?”  said  a footman. 

They  turned  the  lantern  light  upon  his 
face.  “ God ! it  is  no  house-breaker.  ’Tis 
young  Mr.  Phelipson  of  Elm-Cranlynch ! 
What  could  he  be  doing  here  ?” 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  name,  Phelipson 
opened  his  eyes — gasped — closed  them. 
Then  there  was  a contraction,  an  exten- 
sion of  his  limbs,  and  he  lay  still. 

“ I think  it  is  all  over  with  him,”  said 
the  steward.  “ What  could  he  be  doing 
here  ?” 

“Climmen  up  to  see  her  through  the 
winder,  perhaps,”  suggested  the  fourth 
house -maid.  “ Ah,  nobody  would  leave 
level  ground  to  look  at  1 1” 

There  was  one  who  knew.  Leaving 
the  group  with  the  dead  or  dying  man, 
and  sending  a footman  for  the  Evershead 
surgeon,  Mrs.  Dornell  called  the  house- 
steward,  and  with  a ghastly  mien  bade  him 
follow  her  to  the  house.  They  ascended  the 
great  staircase,  and  hastened  on  to  Betty’s 
room.  The  door  was  bolted  as  before. 

“ Burst  it  open,”  said  Mrs.  Dornell. 

The  joinery  of  the  Court  was  so  mas- 
sively constructed  that  this  order  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  execute,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  had  fetched  one  of  the  heavy  bars 
which  lay  across  the  andirons  in  the  hall 
fireplace,  to  keep  the  burning  logs  from 
rolling  out  upon  the  floor,  that  the  house- 
stewrard  could  make  any  impression.  It 
flew  open  at  last,  and  Mrs.  Dornell  enter- 
ed, directing  her  companion  to  wait  with- 
out. 
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Betty  lay  upon  the  floor  immediately 
inside  the  window,  in  a dead  swoon;  in 
her  long  white  night-gown  she  looked 
like  a corpse.  All  was  now  clear  to  her 
mother,  except,  of  course,  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  Before  going  near  her  daugh- 
ter she  quickly  pushed  to  the  door  behind 
her,  put  the  room  in  order,  and  gently 
closed  the  window,  which  was  a little 
open,  though  this  had  been  unobserved 
from  below.  She  then  wrapped  a dress- 
ing-gown round  Betty,  called  in  the 
house -steward,  and  told  him  that  her 
daughter  had  seemingly  run  to  the  win- 
dow and  fainted  alj  sight  of  the  accident 
outside. 

Before  they  had  brought  her  to  her 
senses  Mrs.  Dornell  whispered:  “Don’t 
tell  her  that  the  man  is  dead.  It  might 
be  dangerous.” 

Even  if  the  steward  suspected  the  whole 
truth,  Mrs.  Dornell  hoped  that  she  could 
trust  him  to  conceal  it,  and  it  was  with 
this  view  of  letting  none  of  the  women  of 
the  house  into  the  secret  that  she  had 
kept  the  old  steward  to  assist  her  instead 
of  sending  for  Betty’s  maid. 

The  unhappy  Betty’s  swoon  was  more 
obstinate  than  her  mother  had  antici- 
pated; and  when  she  became  conscious, 
and  was  lying  in  the  bed,  she  seemed  to 
be  in  a state  of  great  pain  and  misery. 
But  she  uttered  not  a single  incoherent 
word,  though  her  mother  momentarily 
expected  her  to  say,  “Where  is  he  ?”  or  to 
ask  if  Phelipson  was  hurt,  if  not  to  betray 
herself  in  some  way  still  more  irretriev- 
ably. Even  when  her  mother  was  left 
alone  with  her  Betty  made  no  inquiry, 
concealing  the  anxiety  she  must  have  felt 
as  to  the  condition  of  her  lover  with  a 
stoicism  which  won  Mrs.  Dorneirs  ad- 
miration. In  about  half  an  hour  Betty 
seemed  to  sleep,  and  her  mother  left  the 
room. 

The  instant  that  she  was  gone,  Betty 
started  up  in  bed,  looked  around  her  like 
a hunted  animal  to  see  that  nobody  else 
was  present,  then  sprang  out  and  flew  to 
the  window,  where,  lifting  the  curtains, 
she  held  her  breath  while  she  stared  into 
the  gloom.  She  could  see  and  hear  no- 
thing, the  body  of  her  lover  having  been 
carried  away  some  time  before.  Hoping 
that  he  had  somehow  escaped  without  se- 
rious injury,  and  not  guessing  how  far 
the  secret  was  known,  she  returned  to  her 
bed,  resolutely  adhering  to  her  determi- 
nation to  ask  no  questions. 


Phelipson  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
church,  whose  position  was  close  to  the 
mansion,  its  porch  being  in  fact  nearer 
to  the  spot  of  the  accident  than  the  door 
of  the  house.  Mrs.  Dornell  had  whisper- 
ed this  order  to  her  servants,  though  the 
surgeon  murmured  at  it  when  he  came, 
and  said  that  the  young  man  should  have 
been  taken  in-doors.  However,  as  life 
proved  to  be  quite  extinct,  it  really  made 
no  difference  to  young  Phelipson. 

In  the  mean  time  the  carriage  was  or- 
dered and  brought  to  the  door,  and  Mrs. 
Dornell  took  her  seat  in  it  to  obey  the 
summons  to  Falls-Park,  though  she  had 
no  suspicion  how  serious  her  husband’s 
malady  had  lately  become.  That  Betty 
should  accompany  her  was  impossible, 
and  having  left  a message  to  be  delivered 
to  the  girl  in  the  morning,  explaining  the 
cause  of  her  absence,  Mrs.  Dornell  sped 
on  her  journey,  only  too  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  scene. 

The  very  moment  which  witnessed  her 
departure  saw  Tupcombe,  who  had  ridden 
several  miles  on  his  way  back,  halting 
under  the  lantern  of  a turnpike  house, 
while  the  gate  was  swung  open  for  him- 
self and  a traveller  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection in  a hired  coach.  The  lantern  lit 
the  strangers  face  as  he  passed  through, 
paid  his  toll,  and  dropped  into  the  shade. 
Tupcombe  became  as  though  he  were  fro- 
zen. He  had  seen  Reynard. 

Upon  whom,  then,  had  he  worked  mis- 
chief ? Upon  some  innocent  person — 
upon  his  young  mistress’s  lover?  His 
flesh  crept.  His  impulse  was  to  go  back 
to  King’s-Hintock  on  the  instant;  but  he 
perceived  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  rem- 
edy any  disaster  that  might  have  accrued. 
He  hoped  that  a broken  leg  might  be  the 
extent  of  the  harm,  and  proceeded  gloom- 
ily on  his  way. 

In  his  rear  travelled  Mrs.  Dornell,  who, 
never  forgetting  contingencies,  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  highway  on  the  off 
side,  where,  before  she  had  reached  the 
town  of  I veil,  the  hired  coach  flashed  into 
the  lamp-light  of  her  own  carriage.  Mrs. 
Dorneirs  coachman  pulled  up,  in  obe- 
dience to  a direction  she  had  given  him 
at  starting  : the  other  coach  was  hailed,  a 
few  words  passed,  and  Reynard,  the  trav- 
eller therein,  alighted  and  came  to  Mrs. 
Dorneirs  carriage  window. 

“Come  inside,”  she  whispered.  “I 
want  to  speak  privately  to  you.  Why 
are  you  so  late  ?” 
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• 4 One  hindrance  and  another.  I meant 
to  be  at.  the  Court  by  eight  at  latest.  My 
gratitude  for  your  letter.  I hope — ” 

“You  must  not  go  on,”  said  she, 
“There  are  far  other  and  newer  reasons 
against  your  seeing  her  than  there  were 
when  I wrote.’7 

The  circumstances  were  such  that  Mrs 
Dornell  could  not  possibly  conceal  them 
entirely;  nothing  short  of  knowing  some 
part  of  the  facts  would  kinder  his  push- 
ing onward.  Moreover,  there  am  times 
when  the  most  intriguing  woman  feels 
that  she  must  let  out  a few  truths,  if  only 
in  sheer  self-indulgence.  So  she  told  of 
lierdUcovery — that  Betty’s  heart  had  been 
temporarily  attracted  by  another  image 
than  bis,  that  the  lover  had  attempted  an 
interview  with  her  that  very  night,  and 
had  killed  himself  in  the  attempt.  As  a 
woman  and  a mother  she  could  go  no 
further,  and  the  extent  of  the  lovers  suc- 
cess was  not  revealed. 

“You  should  have  come  sooner,”  she 


added.  “But  if  you  go  on  now,  while 
her  rnind  is  full  of  him.  she  will  hate  you 
forever.  If  you  wait,  she  will  soon  for- 
get him.  and  you  will  have  nothing  to 
fear.” 

“Well,”  sighed  the  diplomatist,  in  a 
tone  unexpectedly  quiet,  what  she  has 
done  has  been  done  before/' 

“ That's  true.” 

u You  are  sure  he  is  dead  ?” 

“ Oh  yes.  ” 

k * Ah.  poor  fel  1 o w ! We  11,  I su  ppose  I 
have  deserved  this  pun ishment.  But  she 
is  only  eighteen,  and  time  works  won- 
ders. Mv  dear  mother,  will  you  now  do 
what.  I beg  of  you — undertake  lo  keep  her 
under  .-your  eve,  treat  her  gently,  never 
speak  of  this  other  man.  speak  of  me 
kindly  ? I)o  all  that  for  another  year,  if 
I turn  back  now,  which  of  course  as  a 
humane.  being  I have  no  aiterhative  but 
to  do." 

Mrs.  Dornell  promised. 

“In  that  case,  then,  I'll  take  it  less 
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tragically  than  I was  disposed  to  do  at 
first.  After  all,  she  may  prefer  me  to 
him  some  day,  when  she  reflects  how  very 
differently  I might  have  acted  than  I am 
going  to  act  toward  her.  I’ll  write  to 
you;  and  when  I think  the  time  is  ripe, 
I’ll  write  to  her.  I’ll  say  no  more  to- 
night.” 

To  avoid  creating  a local  scandal  he  did 
not  immediately  turn  back,  continuing 
his  journey  southward  to  a distant  town. 
When  her  own  carriage  was  in  motion 
Mrs.  Dornell  remembered  that  she  had 
omitted  to  tell  him  of  the  illness  of  his 
father-in-law,  though  probably  any  hitch 
in  Reynard’s  movements  that  night  might 
be  attributed  by  the  world  to  that  cause. 

It  was  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  Mrs.  Dornell  reached  the  bed- 
side of  her  husband.  To  her  concern,  the 
physician  had  given  up  all  hope.  The 
Squire  was  sinking,  and  his  extreme  weak- 
ness had  almost  changed  his  character, 
except  in  the  particular  that  his  old  ob- 
stinacy sustained  him  in  a refusal  to  see 
a clergyman.  He  shed  tears  at  the  least 
word,  and  sobbed  at  the  sight  of  his  wife. 
He  asked  for  Betty,  and  it  was  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  Mrs.  Dornell  told  him 
that  the  girl  was  unable  to  accompany 
her. 

“J He  had  not  come  ?” 

“ No,  no.  He  is  gone  back — he  is  not 
coming  for  another  year.” 

“Then  what  is  detaining  her— cruel, 
neglectful  maid !” 

“ No,  no,  Thomas;  she  is  unwell;  she 
could  not  come.” 

“ How’s  that  ?” 

Somehow  the  solemnity  of  these  last 
moments  of  his  gave  him  inquisitorial 
power,  and  the  too  cold  wife  could  not 
conceal  from  him  the  scenes  which  had 
been  enacted  at  King's-Hintock  that  night. 

To  her  amazement,  the  effect  upon  him 
was  electrical. 

“ What— Betty— a trump  after  all? 
Hurrah!  She’s  her  father's  own  maid! 
She’s  game!  She  knew  he  was  her  fa- 
ther's own  choice!  She  vowed  that  my 
man  should  win ! Well  done,  Bet ! — haw ! 
haw!  Hurrah!” 

He  had  raised  himself  in  bed  by  starts 
as  lie  spoke,  and  now  fell  back  exhausted. 
He  never  uttered  another  word,  and  died 
before  the  dawn.  People  said  there  had 
not  been  such  a terrible  death-bed  in  a 
county  family  for  many  years. 


VIII. 

However  much  or  little  Stephen  Rey- 
nard might  have  been  to  blame  in  his 
marriage,  he  travelled  onward  that  night 
with  reflections  that  did  him  credit.  In 
truth  he  was  almost  to  be  pitied. 

His  new  plan,  so  suddenly  and  clearly 
formed  at  the  moment  when  he  learnt 
that  he  had  a wife  not  to  claim  but  to 
win,  was  adhered  to  as  thoroughly  as  if  it 
had  been  the  result  of  long  deliberation. 
Embarking  again  for  the  Continent,  he 
wandered  from  capital  to  capital  for  some 
few  mouths,  and  then  returned  to  Lon- 
don, holding  quite  aloof  from  his  wife 
and  his  mother-in-law,  who  remained  for 
the  present  in  the  country. 

Partly  owing  to  his  rebuff,  he  grew  to 
be  in  love  with  Betty  in  his  mild,  placid, 
durable  way — in  that  way  which  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  tends  most  generally  to 
the  woman's  comfort  under  the  institution 
of  marriage,  if  not  particularly  to  her  ec- 
stasy. 

He  was  of  all  men  then  living  one  of 
the  best  able  to  cope  with  such  an  untime- 
ly situation  as  this.  A contriving,  saga- 
cious, gentle-mannered  man,  a philoso- 
pher who  saw  that  the  only  constant  attri- 
bute of  life  is  change,  lie  knew  that  as 
long  as  she  lives  there  is  nothing  finite  in 
the  most  impassioned  attitude  that  a wo- 
man may  take  up.  His  wife  was  just 
now  divided  from  him  by  a strong  pre- 
possession— a barrier  which  seemed  for 
the  nonce  as  impassable  as  the  Caucasus. 
But  let  a due  space  of  time  pass — what 
would  she  think  and  feel  ? In  seven  years 
her  very  flesh  would  change — so  said  the 
scientific.  Her  spirit,  so  much  more  ethe- 
real and  evanescent,  was  capable  of  chan- 
ging in  one.  In  twelve  months  her  recent 
infatuation  might  be  as  distasteful  to  her 
mind  as  it  was  now  to  his  own.  How 
would  it  matter  what  the  old  Eve  had 
been,  if  the  new  Eve’s  mind  veered  in  a 
direction  favorable  to  him  ? 

While  Stephen  Reynard  was  making 
the  best  of  a bad  matter  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  Betty's  mother,  his  staunch 
friend,  was  doing  all  that  she  could  do  at 
King's-Hintock  to  patch  up  the  affair. 
None  of  the  servants  seemed  ever  to  have 
discovered  that  young  Phelipson  had  been 
admitted  by  Betty ; they  concluded— quite 
naturally,  indeed — that  her  admirer,  after 
trying  to  attract  her  attention  on  the 
ground,  had  seen  the  ladder  lying  near, 
and  in  a freak  put  it  against  her  window 
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to  climb  and  speak  with  her.  The  pas- 
sionate intrigue  had  been  carried  on  with 
a caution  which  Betty  must  have  initiated 
as  an  art  acquired  from  her  mother,  for  it 
was  neither  in  her  father's  nature  nor  in 
that  of  her  lover.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Dor- 
nell  had  reason  to  think  that  the  night  on 
which  the  rash  young  fellow  had  lost  his 
life  was  not  the  only  occasion  of  his 
surreptitiously  visiting  King’s -Hintock 
Court. 

The  Squire’s  body  was  not  brought  back 
to  King's-Hintock.  Where  he  was  born, 
and  where  he  had  lived  before  wedding 
his  Sue,  there  he  had  wished  to  be  buried. 
Betty's  grief  and  illness  and  terror  were 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  deaths  of 
her  father  and  her  so-called  hopeless  ad- 
mirer. In  the  long  slow  months  of  list- 
lessness which  followed,  she  was  careful- 
ly tended  and  watched  by  Mrs.  Dornell, 
but  never  sneered  at,  chidden,  or  even 
questioned.  Her  ynother,  who  had  never 
shown  any  great  affection  for  her  hus- 
band while  he  lived,  awoke  now  to  his 
many  virtues;  among  other  acts  of  her 
pious  devotion  to  his  memory,  she  rebuilt 
the  church  of  King's  - Hiutock,  and  es- 
tablished valuable  charities  in  all  the  vil- 
lages of  that  name,  as  far  as  to  Little-Hin- 
tock,  several  miles  eastward. 

In  superintending  these  works,  partic- 
ularly that  of  the  church  - building,  her 
daughter  Betty  was  her  constant  com- 
panion, and  the  incidents  of  their  execu- 
tion were  doubtless  not  without  a sooth- 
ing effect  upon  the  young  creature’s  heart. 
She  had  sprung  from  girl  to  woman  by  a 
sudden  bound,  and  few  would  have  recog- 
nized in  the  thoughtful  face  of  Betty  now 
the  same  person  who,  the  year  before,  had 
seemed  to  have  absolutely  no  idea  what- 
ever of  responsibility,  moral  or  other. 
Time  passed  thus  till  the  Squire  had  been 
a year  in  his  vault;  and  Mrs.  Dornell  was 
duly  asked  by  letter  from  the  patient  Rey- 
nard if  she  thought  it  would  be  safe  for 
him  to  repeat  the  experiment  which  had 
failed  so  egregiously  at  the  former  date. 
He  wrote  from  London,  expressing  a hope 
to  have  a little  surprise  in  store  for  Betty 
when  she  should  give  him  ever  such  a 
tiny  hint  that  she  would  not  object  to  his 
paying  them  a visit. 

Her  mother  waited  till  she  thought  the 
time  was  come  for  the  experiment,  and 
then  suggested  to  him  to  write  and  ask 
Betty,  which  he  promptly  did.  The  se- 
cret he  had  to  communicate  to  her  was 


that  the  King  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  inform  him  privately,  through  a rela- 
tive, that  he  was  about  to  offer  him  a 
Barony.  Would  she  like  the  title  to  be 
Ivell  ? Moreover,  he  had  reason  for  know- 
ing that  in  a few  years  the  dignity  would 
be  raised  to  that  of  an  Earl,  for  which  he 
thought  the  title  of  Wessex  would  be  emi- 
nently suitable,  considering  the  position 
of  much  of  their  property.  As  Lady  Ivell, 
therefore,  and  future  Countess  of  Wessex, 
he  begged  to  offer  her  his  heart  this  third 
time. 

He  did  not  add,  as  he  might  have  add- 
ed, how  greatly  the  consideration  of  the 
enormous  estates  at  King’s-Hintock  and 
elsewhere  which  Betty  would  inherit,  and 
her  children  after  her,  had  conduced  to 
this  desirable  honor. 

What  could  a poor  girl  do  ? Whether 
the  impending  titles  had  really  any  effect 
upon  Betty’s  decision  cannot  be  stated,  for 
she  was  one  of  those  close  charactei's  who 
never  let  their  minds  be  known  upon 
anything.  That  such  honor  was  abso- 
lutely unexpected  by  her  from  such  a 
quarter  is,  however,  certain.  Her  mother 
dandled  the  title  pretty  frequently  upon 
her  tongue,  and,  in  brief,  Betty  ultimate- 
ly agreed  to  receive  a visit  from  her  con- 
siderate husband. 

She  awaited  his  arrival  quietly,  resign- 
edly. She  could  not  deny,  in  the  face  of 
her  mother’s  pleadings,  that  Reynard  had 
shown  her  kindness,  forbearance,  even 
magnanimity;  had  forgiven  her  for  an 
offence  which  he  might  with  some  reason 
have  denounced  as  unforgivable,  however 
cruel  her  position  had  been  in  view  of  her- 
self as  an  entrapped  child.  In  due  time 
he  came,  though  not  till  the  promised  title 
had  been  granted,  and  he  could  call  her 
archly,  “My  Lady.” 

His  stay  was  but  short — a matter  of  an 
hour  or  so — rather  to  her  surprise.  But 
the  division  between  them  was  bridged, 
and  the  rest  was  a mere  question  of  time. 

People  said  in  after-years  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  very  happy.  Howev- 
er that  may  be.  they  had  a numerous  fam- 
ily, and  she  became  in  due  course  first 
Countess  of  Wessex,  as  he  had  promised. 
When  he  died  she  wrote  him  an  epitaph, 
in  which  she  described  him  as  the  best  of 
husbands,  fathers,  and  friends,  and  called 
herself  his  disconsolate  widow. 

Such  is  woman ; or  rather  (not  to  give 
offence  by  so  sweeping  an  assertion),  such 
was  Betty  Dornell. 
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MANY  great  travellers  have  visited 
Egypt,  and  many  famous  fugitives 
have  found  asylum  there,  but  none  so 
great  or  so  famous  as  the  little  child  who 
was  carried  thither  by  his  parents  in  the 
days  of  Herod  the  king.  The  story  of 
their  journey  is  told  by  the  Evangelist 
Matthew  in  few  words.  After  narrating 
the  visit  of  the  wise  men  who  came  from 
the  east  seekihg  the  infant  Messiah,  and 
stopped  at  the  court  of  Herod  (of  all  places 
in  the  world)  to  inquire  their  way;  after 
telling  how  they  presented  their  homage 
and  their  gifts  to  the  holy  child  Jesus, 
and  then  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
try by  another  way,  St.  Matthew  goes 
on  to  say:  44 Behold , the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph  in  a dream , 
saying , Arise , and  take  the  young  child 
and  his  mother , and  flee  into  Egypt , and 
be  thou  there  until  I bring  thee  word; 
for  Herod  will  seek  the  young  child  to 
destroy  him.  When  he  arose , he  took 
the  young  child  and  his  mother  by 
night , and  departed  into  Egypt:  and 
teas  there  until  the  death  of  Herod : that 
it  might  be  f ulfilled  which  teas  spoken  of 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet , saying , Out  of 
Egypt  have  I called  my  son.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  that 
Joseph  should  have  such  a dream  after 
the  Magi  had  departed;  for  he  knew,  as 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  had  reason 
to  know,  the  black,  jealous,  bloody  temper 
of.  King  Herod,  and  how  quick  and  cruel 
he  was  to  put  any  faucied  rival  out  of  the 
way.  His  own  children  and  his  favorite 
wife  Mariamne  were  butchered  by  li  is  com- 
mand because  he  was  afraid  of  them ; and 
such  an  incident  as  the  homage  of  the 
wise  men  to  the  child  Jesus,  coming  to 
his  ears,  would  certainly  have  aroused  his 
malignant  fear.  It  was  natural  that 
Joseph’s  sleep  should  be  troubled  with 
some  dark  presentiment  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem,  and  that 
he  should  be  ready  to  heed  the  angel's  ex- 
hortation to  speedy  flight.  Everything 
was  in  favor  of  Egypt  as  the  place  of 
refuge.  It  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
Herod’s  treacherous  hand,  and  yet  it  was 
near  enough  to  be  easily  gained.  Three 
days  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the 
travellers  to  Rhinocolura,  44  the  river  of 
Egypt,”  and  once  across  this  boundary, 


they  would  be  safe.  The  gifts  of  the 
Magi  had  provided  them  with  money  for 
the  journey.  In  Egypt  they  would  find 
many  colonies  of  Jews,  among  whom  they 
would  be  kindly  received  and  securely 
hidden.  So  they  set  out  on  their  pilgrim- 
age, this  faithful  Joseph  and  the  mother 
Mary,  with  their  sacred  child;  with  what 
company,  if  any,  and  in  what  manner  of 
journeying,  we  know  not,  save  that  their 
departure  was  under  the  friendly  cover  of 
darkness ; they  passed  safely  through  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  and  across  the  Phi- 
listine plain,  and  reached  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  land  of  the  Sphinx,  while 
Herod’s  fury  of  jealousy  spent  itself  in 
vain  upon  the  children  of  Bethlehem; 
and  when  the  murderous  king  was  dead, 
they  returned  from  exile  to  their  own 
country.  That  is  the  brief  and  simple 
history  of  the  Flight. 

But  the  poetry  of  it — how  deep,  how 
wonderful,  how  suggestive!  Let  any  one 
who  believes  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ 
reflect  upon  the  significance  of  this  story 
— the  strange  contrast  between  the  serene, 
musical  night  of  the  nativity,  and  this 
troubled,  threatening  night  of  the  jour- 
ney ; the  adoration  which  was  brought  to 
the  child  from  far  lands,  and  the  perse- 
cution which  followed  him  in  his  own 
country ; the  king  of  Heaven  fleeing  from 
the  king  of  Judea;  the  utter  helpless  de- 
pendence of  the  little  child  upon  his  par- 
ents during  the  long  and  weary  journey; 
the  mystery  of  his  secret  sojourn  among 
the  venerable  temples  and  pyramids  and 
dusty  idolatries  of  old  Egypt — surely  the 
picture  of  the  holy  child  Jesus  would  not 
be  perfect  without  this  weird  shadow  of 
peril  and  this  experience  of  the  hacd  vicis- 
situdes of  mortal  life. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  for  the 
active  imagination  of  the  early  Christians 
to  rest  content  with  St.  Matthew’s  short 
and  plain  record  of  the  Flight.  They 
must  know  more  about  it — how  the  pil- 
grimage was  made,  through  what  places 
the  Holy  Family  passed,  what  marvels 
and  portents  happened  by  the  way,  and 
where  they  found  a resting-place.  And 
so  the  process  of  myth-making  and  legend- 
building began  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  naive  and  childish  curiosity.  The 
brief  record  of  the  fact  was  enlarged  and 
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embellished  and  embroidered  with  fan- 
cies. The  literature  of  the  Flight  unfold- 
ed itself  in  the  apocryphal  gospels  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  and  continued 
its  growth  through  the  poems  and  chroni- 
cles of  the  Middle  Ages.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear  than  the  difference  between 
the  simple  statement  of  St.  Matthew  that 
the  journey  was  made — a statement  which 
bears  every  mark  of  being  historical,  and 
reads  as  if  it  were  merely  a transcript 
of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  remembrance  of 
that  hurried  and  dream-like  episode — and 
the  wild,  fantastic  fables  of  later  times. 
And  yet  I think  these  fanciful  stories, 
which  were  told  so  often  at  the  fireside,  in 
the  tent,  at  the  resting-place  of  the  reap- 
ers, and  by  the  camp  fires  of  the  caravan, 
are  worth  reading,  because  they  are  so 
fresh  and  childlike,  and  sometimes  so 
pretty,  and  because  they  have  had  such 
an  influence  upon  art. 

Here  is  one,  for  example,  from  the 
History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary . 

‘"And  having  come  to  a certain  cave 
and  wishing  to  rest  in  it,  the  blessed  Mary 
dismounted  from  her  beast,  and  sat  down 
with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  bosom.  And 
there  were  with  Joseph  three  boys  and  with 
Mary  a girl,  going  on  the  journey  along 
with  them.  And  lo!  suddenly  there  came 
forth  from  the  cave  many  dragons,  and 
when  the  children  saw  them  they  cried 
out  in  great  affright.  Then  Jesus  went 
down  from  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  and 
stood  on  his  feet  before  the  dragons:  and 
they  adored  Jesus,  and  thereafter  retired. 
But  Mary  and  Joseph  were  very  much 
afraid  lest  the  child  should  be  hurt  by  the 
dragons.  And  Jesus  said  to  them:  Do 
not  be  afraid,  and  do  not  consider  me  as 
a little  child;  for  I am  and  always  have 
been  perfect,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
must  needs  be  tame  before  me.”  I do  not 
know  that  any  of  the  painters  have  ven- 
tured upon  a representation  of  the  drag- 
ons, but  many  of  them,  beginning  with 
Giotto,  have  given  us  the  three  boys  and 
the  girl  who  had  such  a dreadful  fright. 

Another  anecdote  told  by  the  same 
author  lias  always  been  a favorite  with 
the  mediaeval  poets  and  painters.  The 
Holy  Family  are  resting  beneath  a date- 
palm,  and  Mary  longs  for  some  of  the 
tempting  fruit,  which  hangs  high  above 
her  head.  Joseph  declares  that  he  is  too 
tired  to  climb  the  smooth  stem  of  the  tree. 
But  the  child  Jesus  knows  his  mother’s 
wish,  and  at  his  command  the  branches 


bend  downward  to  her  hand.  Then  he 
thrusts  his  finger  into  the  sand  at  the  root 
of  the  tree,  and  a spring  of  water  bursts 
forth.  The  next  morning  Jesus  thank* 
the  tree,  saying,  “This  privilege  I give 
thee,  0 palm-tree,  that  one  of  thy  branch- 
es be  carried  away  by  my  angels  and  plant- 
ed in  the  Paradise  of  my  Father.  And 
this  blessing  will  I confer  upon  thee,  that 
it  shall  be  said  of  all  who  conquer  in 
any  contest,  You  have  won  the  palm  of 
victory.”  Accordingly  we  may  see  in 
Correggio’s  lovely  44  Madonna  della  Sco- 
della,”  at  Parma,  the  obedient  tree  and  the 
spring,  from  which  the  Virgin  is  dipping 
a bowl  of  water,  while  four  charming  an- 
gels are  flying  up  to  heaven  with  the  palm 
branch. 

There  is  another  story  which  touches 
more  upon  the  danger  of  the  Flight.  As 
the  fugitives  were  departing  from  Beth- 
lehem they  passed  some  men  in  a field 
sowing  corn.  And  the  Virgin  begged 
them  to  answer,  if  any  one  inquired  when 
the  Son  of  Man  passed  by,  “When  we 
were  sowing  this  corn.”  Now  it  came  to 
pass  that  same  night  that  the  corn  sprang 
up  and  ripened  so  that  on  the  morrow 
they  were  reaping  it.  And  when  the  sol- 
diers of  Herod  came  and  asked  when  the 
Son  of  Man  passed  by,  the  husbandmen 
answered,  “As  we  were  sowing  this  corn.” 
So  the  soldiers* thought  that  they  could 
never  overtake  him,  and  turned  back 
from  following.  In  a picture  by  Hans 
Memling  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich 
these  truthful  and  deceptive  husbandmen 
appear  in  the  background.  There  is  a 
quaint  addition  to  this  legend,  current 
among  the  northern  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  said  that  a malicious  little 
black  beetle  overheard  the  soldiers’  ques- 
tion, and  thrusting  up  his  head,  answered, 
“ The  Son  of  Man  passed  here  last  night.” 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  High- 
landers stamp  on  the  black  beetle  when 
they  see  it,  saying,  “Beetle,  beetle,  last 
night!” 

The  same  thought  of  the  danger  of  the 
journey  has  given  rise  to  the  various  an- 
ecdotes of  encounters  with  robbers.  Some- 
times it  is  a band  of  brigands  lying  in  am- 
bush; and  as  the  child  draws  near,  they 
hear  a great  noise  like  the  sound  of  a king 
approaching  with  horses  and  chariots,  so 
that  a panic  seizes  them,  and  they  run 
away  without  doing  the  harmless  travel- 
lers any  injury.  Again,  the  Holy  Family 
are  taken  prisoners  by  the  captain  of  a 
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sesame  was  put  before  him,  and  llie  wo- 
men were  kissing  him  and  feeding  him. 
And  the  girl  said:  What  is  all  this  ado, 
my  ladies,  about  this  muleT’  They  re- 
plied with  tears:  “ This  mule,  which  thou 
seest,  was  our  brother,  born  of  the  same 
mother  with  ourselves.  When  our  father 
died  he  left  us  great  wealth,  and  this  only 
brother.  We  did  our  best  to  get  him  mar 
ried.  and  were  preparing  his  nuptials  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  our  country.  But  some 
women,  moved  by  jealousy,  bewitched 
him.  unknown  to  us;  and  one  night,  a lit- 
tle before  daybreak,  when  the  door  of  our 
house  was  shut,  we  saw  that  this  our  bro- 
ther had  been  turned  into  a mule,  as  thou 


now  beholdest  him.  And  we  are  Borrow- 
f ul,  as  thou  sees!,  having  uo  father  to  com- 
fort us  ; and  there  is  no  wise  man  or  ma- 
gician in  the  world  that  we  have  omitted 
to  seud  for,  but  nothing  has  done  us  any 
good,"  And  w hen  the  girl  heard  this,  she 
said : Be  of  good  courage,  ladies,  and 

weep  no  more;  for  the  cure  of  your  ca- 
lamity is  near;  yes.  it  is  presently  in  your 
own  house.  For  I also  was  a leper.  But 
when  I saw  that  woman,  and  along  with 
her  that  young  child,  whose  name  is  Jesus, 
I sprinkled  my  body  with  the  Water  where- 
in his  mother  had  washed  him,  and  I was 
cured.  I know  that  he  can  deliver  you 
from  your  affliction  also.  But  arise,  go  to 
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Mary  my  mistress,  bring  her  into  your 
own  apartment,  tell  her  your  secret,  and 
supplicate  her  to  have  pity  upon  you.” 
When  the  women  had  listened  to  the 
girl’s  words  they  hastened  to  the  Lady 
Mary  and  brought  her  into  their  chamber, 
and  sat  down  before  her,  weeping  and 
saying:  “O  our  mistress,  Lady  Mary, 
have  pity  upon  thy  servants,  for  no  one 
older  than  ourselves,  no  head  of  our  fam- 
ily, is  left — neither  father  nor  brother — to 
live  with  us;  but  this  mule  which  thou 
seest  was  our  brother,  whom  women  have 
bewitched  into  this  condition.  We  be- 
seech thee,  therefore,  to  have  pity  upon 
us.”  Then,  grieving  at  their  misfortune, 
the  Lady  Mary  took  up  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
put  him  on  the  mule's  back,  and  she  wept 
with  the  women,  and  said  to  Jesus  Christ, 
“Alas,  my  son,  heal  this  mule  by  thy 
mighty  power,  and  make  him  a reason- 
able man  as  he  was  before.”  And  when 
these  words  were  spoken,  the  shape  of 
the  mule  was  changed,  and  he  became 
a young  man  of  engaging  appearance. 
Whereupon  there  was  great  joy  in  the 
household,  and  the  grateful  sisters  imme- 
diately concluded  to  marry  their  brother 
to  the  girl  who  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  him  so  great  a benefit. 

All  this,  especially  the  happy  marriage, 
is  quite  in  the  style  of  Scheherezade.  It  is 
no  more  like  the  sober  records  of  the  evan- 
gelists than  a display  of  fireworks  is  like 
the  silent  stars;  and  the  very  contrast 
goes  far  to  prove,  or  at  least  to  illustrate, 
the  historical  character  of  our  four  gos- 
pels. 

The  pictorial  representations  of  this  sub- 
ject divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
First  we  have  the  pictures  of  the  Flight 
itself.  These  may  be  easily  recognized 
by  the  presence  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  evi- 
dently going  on  a journey,  with  their 
child,  not  yet  two  years  old.  If  the  child 
is  older,  and  able  to  walk  by  the  side  of 
Joseph,  the  picture  represents  the  Return. 
Sometimes  the  painter  puts  a sketch  of 
the  massacre  of  the  innocents  into  the 
background,  to  remind  us  of  the  occasion 
of  the  Flight.  Thus  it  appears  in  Peruzzi’s 
fresco  in  the  Church  of  San  Onofrio  at 
Rome.  Sometimes  he  makes  an  angel 
showing  the  way,  as  in  a painting  of  the 
school  of  Domenicliino  at  Naples.  Now 
the  Holy  Family  are  seen  going  through 
a gloomy  forest,  as  in  a black  little  etch- 
ing by  Rembrandt,  where  one  can  hardly 
distinguish  anything  except  the  lantern 


which  Joseph  carries  in  his  hand.  Now 
they  are  embarking  in  a boat,  as  in  a 
painting  by  Poussin;  and  again  they  are 
floating  on  the  sea,  fanned  along  by  an- 
gels, as  in  a very  feeble  and  affected,  and 
therefore  popular,  picture  by  a French- 
man whose  name  I have  forgotten,  and 
it  is  of  no  consequence.  Usually  Joseph 
is  leading  the  ass,  while  Mary  rides  upon 
it,  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  But  some- 
times the  situation  is  reversed.  There  is 
a finely  finished  little  picture  by  Adri- 
an vander  Werff  in  the  Louvre,  which 
shows  Mary  walking  ahead  carrying  the 
child;  she  is  about  to  cross  a stream  on 
stepping-stones,  and  turns  to  give  her 
hand  to  Joseph,  who  is  very  old,  and 
seems  almost  afraid  to  follow,  while 
the  ass,  coming  last  of  all,  pulls  back 
vigorously.  In  the  same  gallery  I re- 
member having  seen  a charming  land- 
scape by  Adam  Elzheimer,  in  which  the 
Holy  Family  appear  to  have  crossed  a 
broad,  shallow  stream  sparkling  in  the 
moonlight.  Joseph  carries  a torch  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  he  is  giving  a 
little  branch  to  the  child  for  a whip.  On 
the  edge  of  the  woods  in  the  background 
some  shepherds  have  kindled  a blazing 
fire,  and  there  the  travellers  intend  to  seek 
their  rest.  The  picture  is  thus  illumi- 
nated with  three  kinds  of  light,  yet  it  is 
perfectly  harmonious,  and  suggests  very 
beautifully  the  “camping  out”  aspect  of 
the  Flight. 

The  second  class  of  pictures  represent 
the  Repose,  either  at  some  halting-place 
by  the  way,  or  in  the  home  at  Matarea. 
The  subject  came  into  vogue  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  earliest 
example  of  it  that  I know  is  a copper- 
plate by  Martin  Schongauer,  which  must 
have  been  done  before  1488.  But  by 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
this  theme  had  become  even  more  pop- 
ular than  the  Flight;  it  was  painted  by 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  and  Correggio, 
by  Murillo  at  least  five  times,  by  Ru- 
bens and  Yandyck  and  Rembrandt  and 
Ferdinand  Bol,  by  Claude  Lorraine  and 
Nicolas  Poussin,  by  Overbeck  and  De- 
camps, and  among  the  latest  representa- 
tions of  it  is  the  picture  by  Knaus  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York — a 
painting  which  is  far  from  lofty  in  its 
tone,  but  which  fascinates  the  public  with 
its  throng  of  plump  and  merry  little  an- 
gels. It  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize 
this  subject;  sometimes  a painter  like 
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life  of  Jesus;  and  altogether  they  cover 
the  history  of  Christian  art  for  more 
than  five  centuries,  and  show  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  fresco,  oil-painting,  and 
engraving. 

First  comes  Giotto;  and  rightly,  for  he 
was  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  paint 
the  life  of  Christ  as  a reality.  This  fresco 
is  one  of  those  that  make  the  walls  of  the 
rude  little  chapel  of  the  Arena  in  Padua 
more  precious  than  if  they  were  covered 
with  gold.  It  has  suffered  even  more  than 
its  companions  from  the  damp  air  of  the 
surrounding  garden;  and  much  of  that 
bright,  pure  color  which  Giotto  loved  has 
vanished  from  its  surface..  But  even  in 
its  decay  it  is  admirable;  it  shows  us  how 
clearly  the  oldest  of  old  masters  caugljt 
the  meaning  of  the  history,  and  with 
what  vigor  and  sincerity  he  was  able  to 
express  it.  We  may  laugh,  if  we  will, 
at  the  impossible  trees,  and  the  wooden 
head  of  the  ass,  and  the  stiff,  unjointed 
hands  of  the  people.  These  were  things 
which  Giotto  did  not  understand  very 
well,  nor  did  he  care  much  about  them. 
But  he  did  understand  how  to  tell  us  that 
the  journey  was  anxious  and  hurried,  and 
altogether  a very  serious  undertaking; 
that  even  the  dumb  beast  was  dejected 
and  weary;  that  the  boys  and  the  girl 
who  went  along  with  the  Holy  Family 
talked  a good  deal  by  the  way;  and  that. 
Joseph  chose  the  boy  who  could  see  the 
angel  to  lead  the  ass  by  the  bridle;  and 
that  he  himself  could  not  help  looking 
back  continually  to  see  if  the  mother  and 
child  were  safe;  and  that  these  two,  Mary 
and  Jesus,  being  together,  were  less  trou- 
bled than  the  rest  of  the  party — all  this 
Giotto  tells  us  in  his  plain,  strong  way. 
He  has  grasped  the  situation.  He  gives 
the  drama  of  the  Flight. 

The  next  picture  comes  from  a little 
ruined  church,  which  is  hidden  away  in 
the  Alpine  hamlet  of  Abondance,  among 
the  mountains  of  Chablais,  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Geneva.  The  traveller 
who  climbs  up  the  valley  of  the  Dranse 
from  Evian  to  this  forsaken  spot  will  find 
the  old  abbey  used  as  a stable,  and  these 
pale  frescoes  crumbling  from  the  walls. 
No  one  knows  who  painted  them.  Mr. 
Theodore  Child,  to  whose  kindness  we 
are  indebted  for  this  outline  drawing, 
suggests  that  it  was  done  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  some  travelling  artist  who 
went  from  place  to  place  with  his  band 
of  workmen  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 


monks.  This  was  certainly  the  custom 
of  the  time,  and  the  picture  bears  strong 
marks  of  Italian  influence  in  the  conven- 
tional treatment  of  Joseph’s  dream  on  the 
left,  and  the  actual  Flight  on  the  right. 
But  the  interesting  thing  about  it  is  its 
rude  but  graphic  reproduction  of  the 
scenery  of  upper  Savoy.  These  are  the 
sharp-pointed  hills  and  steep  crags  which 
rise  around  the  village  of  Abondance; 
this  peasant  who  is  carrying  a board 
covered  with  little  round  cheeses  up  a 
mountain  path  is  a native  of  the  district, 
and  may  still  be  seen  there;  this  boat 
which  two  men  are  towing  against  the 
stream  belongs  to  the  river  Dranse.  It 
is  still  the  drama  of  the  Flight,  but  the 
coloring  is  distinctly  local,  and  the  artist 
has  made  the  action  subordinate  to  the 
scenery.  And  yet  I think,  upon  the 
whole,  the  old  master-designer  gave  the 
monks  tlieNvorth  of  their  money,  even 
though  he  spared  himself  some  expense 
by  using  gray  instead  of  blue,  which  was 
the  costliest  of  pigments. 

We  turn  now  from  the  atmosphere  of 
Italy  to  that  of  Germany,  and  take  three 
characteristic  examples  of  Teutonic  art  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  are  all  pictures  of  the  Repose,  and 
their  manner  is  idyllic  rather  than  dra- 
matic. The  weakest  of  the  three  is  the 
painting  by  Albrecht  Altdorfer,  the  ver- 
satile and  prosperous  city  architect  of 
Ratisbon.  He  has  let  his  bizarre  fancy 
run  away  with  him,  and  overloaded  his 
picture  with  details.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing original  and  pretty  in  the  little 
angel  swimming  to  meet  the  child  Jesus, 
who  leans  from  Mary’s  lap  and  dips  his 
hand  in  the  fountain.  But  what  a foun- 
tain! It  is  a nightmare  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Cranach’s  engraving  is  far  more  satis- 
factory, and  better  even  than  his  own 
earlier  sketch  of  the  same  subject.  It  is 
signed  only  with  his  crest — a dragon  with 
a ring  in  its  mouth— but  its  authenticity  is 
undoubted.  The  Virgin  is  seated  at  the 
foot  of  a tree  against  which  Joseph  is 
leaning.  The  child  stands  upon  his  mo- 
ther’s lap  and  offers  her  an  apple.  Twelve 
jolly  cherubs  are  dancing  in  a ring  before 
them,  with  every  sign  of  delight,  while 
two  other  cherubs  are  up  in  the  tree  rob- 
bing a uest  and  killing  the  young  birds. 
This  is  a strange  feature  in  such  a peace- 
ful scene.  A recent  writer  has  explained 
that  the  nest  is  an  eagle’s  nest,  and  its  de- 
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struction  typifies  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  by  Christ.  But  the 
old  birds  do  not  look  in  the  least  like 
eagles,  and  I suppose  the  artist  intended 
the  incident  to  be  emblematic  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem. 
It  is  a quaint  conceit,  but  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  cherubic  disposition. 

Diirer's  engraving,  from  the  famous 
series  of  The  Life  of  the  Virgin , publish- 
ed in  1511,  is  altogether  lovely  and  lov- 
able. Merely  as  an  example  of  early  xylo- 
grapliic  art  it  shows  the  hand  of  a master, 
strong,  steady,  direct.  But  when  we  en- 
ter into  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
picture  we  recognize  even  higher  quali- 
ties. It  is  the  home  at  Matarea.  True, 
the  architecture  has  a look  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  the  miraculous  fountain  in  the 
background  flows  through  a wooden 
spout  such  as  may  have  stood  in  the 
court-yard  of  Diirers  own  house.  But 
to  the  lowly  heart  there  are  no  anachro- 
nisms. The  thought  of  the  artist  dissolves 
the  bonds  of  time.  He  will  have  us  re- 
member that  home  is  home,  wherever  it 
may  be,  and  that  the  love  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  could  make  a safe  and  happy  place 
for  the  child  Jesus  even  in  exile.  So 
the  honest  carpenter  toils  away  at  his 
trade,  while  the  cheerful  cherubs  bustle 
around  to  help  him.  Mary  sits  near  by 
with  distaff  and  spindle,  quietly  working, 
and  with  her  foot  rocking  the  cradle  in 
which  little  Jesus  lies  asleep.  Even  the 
angels  do  not  disturb  her  placid  soul.  The 
picture  is  a song  in  praise  of  industry  and 
love;  it  is  an  idyl  of  the  joy  of  home  even 
in  a far  land.  Blessed  is  the  child  who 
finds  such  shelter  amid  the  tumult  and 
strife  of  the  world  ! 

Almost  the  only  artist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  who  really  cared  anything 
for  the  gospel  story,  and  painted  it  as  if 
he  loved  it,  was  the  Spaniard  Murillo. 
This  Flight,  which  is  in  the  Hermitage  at 
St.  Petersburg,  is  painted  in  a very  tender 
spirit,  and  full  of  feeling.  The  drawing 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  is  not 
very  secure,  but  the  faces  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  bending  together  over  the  child, are 
touched  with  beautiful  solicitude  and  deep 
love.  They  forget  the  weariness  of  the 
journey  in  their  delight  in  Jesus,  and  the 
child,  pure  and  peaceful,  as  Murillo  al- 
ways conceives  him,  looks  up  with  bright 
wonder  at  the  angels  above  his  head.  A 
soft  warm  air  envelops  the  group,  and 
seems  to  waft  them  all  gently  onward. 


It  is  a bit  of  sentiment,  almost  passing 
into  Schwarmerei;  but,  after  all,  it  is  pure’ 
and  noble,  free  from  the  hysterical  exag- 
gerations of  Correggio— a celestial  rev- 
erie. 

The  eighteenth  century — hard,  barren, 
and  conceited  — is  little  better  than  a 
blank  in  sacred  art.  Our  own  age,  with 
all  its  defects,  is  infinitely  superior.  Take 
these  three  pictures,  all  produced  within 
the  present  decade,  as  illustrations  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  modern  spirit 
deals  with  the  life  of  the  child  Jesus. 

Lagarde's  painting  is  a lyric  set  in  a 
minor  key.  The  thought  which  has  im- 
pressed him  is  the  loneliness  of  the  jour- 
ney. There  are  no  angels  in  the  sky. 
The  wide  desert  shows  no  sign  of  life, 
save  this  poor  little  household  wandering 
on  through  the  trackless  waste.  The 
slender  Virgin  droops  like  a wilted  flower, 
Joseph's  steps  are  heavy  and  slow,  and 
the  child  sleeps  on  his  mother’s  arm. 
This  plaintive  ballade  is  all  that  the  ar- 
tist lias  found  in  the  story  of  the  Flight. 

The  striking  sketch  of  the  Repose 
which  M.  Merson  has  made  for  this  arti- 
cle is  far  more  suggestive.  He  is  not, 
indeed,  the  first  to  introduce  distinctly 
Egyptian  features  into  the  landscape,  for 
I believe  Poussin  attempted  this,  in  his 
cold,  vague  way,  several  times.  But  M. 
Merson  is  the  first  to  do  it  accurately  and 
thoughtfully.  This  drawing,  slight  as  it 
is,  is  worthy  of  the  man  who,  when  he 
was  painting  the  encounter  of  “ St.  Fran- 
cis and  the  Wolf  of  Agubbio,”  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Rome  to  Agubbio  in 
order  to  get  his  landscape  true  to  nature. 
Even  more  noteworthy  is  the  way  in  which 
lie  lias  touched  upon  the  dim  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  story  of  Jesus  in  the  mythology 
of  ancient  Egypt.  The  Virgin  sheltered 
in  a corner  of  a ruined  temple,  and  hold- 
ing her  child  at  her  breast,  looks  up  in 
amazement,  and  sees  upon  the  gray  stones 
beside  her  the  gigantic  outline  of  “Isis, 
the  good  mother,  the  faithful  nurse,  suck- 
ling her  son  Horns.”  What  thoughts  of 
wonder  and  of  fear  must  have  passed  her 
heart ! It  is  a miracle,  a marvel,  this 
strange  coincidence,  but  a marvel  alto- 
gether in  the  manner  of  the  curious,  com- 
plex nineteenth  century.  This  picture  is 
in  fact  the  modern  version  of  the  old  story 
of  the  conquered  idols.  They  do  not  tum- 
ble from  their  places  in  ruinous  dismay 
at  the  approach  of  Jesus,  but  they  stand 
crumbling  in  sculptured  impotence  above 
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the  living  child,  whose  divine  force  is  to 
go  out  as  light  and  life  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  and  the  end  of  time. 
And  if  there  was  aught  of  good  in  their 
vanishing  worship,  any  conception  of 
holy  love  and  sacred  maternity  and  re- 
demptive power,  all  this  was  taken  up 
and  purified  and  consummated  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  magnificent  paint- 
ing of  the  Flight  is  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est in  the  series,  and  to  my  mind  the  most 
important  religious  picture  of  the  century. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  any  just  idea  of  it 
from  an  engraving,  however  faithful  and 
painstaking,  nor  shall  I dare  to  describe 
its  opulence  of  color,  its  glorious  mys- 
teries of  light,  the  grandeur,  simplicity, 
and  vigor  of  its  style.  I remember  well 
the  days  that  I spent  before  it  in  the 
summer  of  1886,  when  it  was  exhibited  in 
London.  The  rich  bloom  of  the  land- 
scape, the  garlands  of  heavenly  human 
children,  the  joyous  radiance  of  the  in- 
fant Jesus,  made  it  seem  like  a dream, 
full  of  real  forms,  lucid  and  beautiful 
and  bright  with  rainbow  hues,  yet  tremu- 
lous with  mystical  meaning,  and  ready  to 
vanish  at  a breath  into  the  circumambient 
night.  This  is  the  wonder  of  the  picture; 
its  realism  is  so  intense  and  its  mysticism 
is  so  deep,  and  both  are  blended  together 
in  the  unity  of  a vision.  Nothing  could 
be  more  solid  and  life-like  than  the  paint- 
ing of  Joseph,  with  his  bronzed,  muscular 
limbs,  and  the  basket  of  tools  on  his  back. 
The  ass,  intelligent  and  strong,  has  all 
the  marks  of  the  high-bred  Mecca  race. 
The  flowers  are  those  that  star  the  plains 
of  Palestine  in  early  spring,  each  one 
painted  with  such  loving  care  that  it 
seems  to  blossom  forever.  Moon-threads 
— filmy  beams — weave  a veil  of  light  over 
the  trees  and  distant  hills  of  Judah.  The 
wreaths  of  children  are  full  of  natural,  hu- 
man grace,  brighter  and  more  lovely  than 
any  of  Donatello's  or  Luca  della  Robbia’s. 
Years  of  patient  toil  have  been  spent  upon 
the  canvas  to  give  it  reality,  and  make  it 
true  at  every  point  where  truth  was  pos- 
sible. But  beyond  all  this,  and  above  it 
— nay,  breathing  through  and  through 
every  careful  line  and  glowing  color — is 
the  soul,  the  spirit  of  the  picture,  which  ir- 
radiates it  with 

**  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet’s  dream.” 

The  painter  has  expressed  his  meaning 


in  the  title  of  the  picture.  It  is  called 
“The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents.”  And 
this  is  the  thought  which  he  has  immor- 
talized. 

The  spirits  of  the  murdered  children  of 
Bethlehem— not  a great  multitude,  as  they 
are  often  thoughtlessly  depicted,  but  a lit- 
tle band  such  as  really  played  in  that  little 
village — have  followed  after  Jesus  on  his 
flight.  Joseph  is  turning  back  anxiously 
to  watch  the  signal-fires  which  burn  upon 
the  hills.  Mary  is  busied  in  readjusting 
the  garments  which  had  been  hastily 
thrown  about  her  infant  at  the  departure. 
But  the  Holy  Child  looks  round,  and  see- 
ing the  spirits  of  his  playmates,  welcomes 
them  with  the  gladness  of  a divine  sym- 
pathy. The  hand  which  he  stretches  out 
to  them  holds  a few  ears  of  wheat,  the 
symbol  of  the  bread  of  life.  These  chil- 
dren are  the  first  of  his  glorious  band  of 
martyrs,  and  as  they  draw  near  to  him, 
the  meaning  of  their  martyrdom  flashes 
upon  them,  and  their  sorrow  is  changed 
into  joy.  The  last  group  of  little  ones 
have  not  yet  felt  his  presence,  and  the 
pain  and  terror  of  mortality  are  still 
heavy  upon  them.  Over  the  head  of  one 
the  halo  is  just  descending.  A little  fur- 
ther on,  a circle  of  flower-decked  boys  and 
girls  are  bringing  the  tired  foal  up  to  its 
mother's  side.  One  baby  saint  looks  down , 
amazed  to  see  that  the  scar  of  the  sword 
has  vanished  from  his  breast.  In  front 
floats  a trio  of  perfectly  happy  spirits,  one 
carrying  a censer  and  singing,  the  others 
casting  down  branches  of  the  palm  and 
the  vine.  At  their  feet  rolls  the  river  of 
life,  breaking  into  golden  bubbles,  in 
which  the  glories  of  the  millennium  are 
reflected. 

All  mystical,  symbolical,  visionary! 
But  is  it  not  also  true  ? Think  for  a mo- 
ment. It  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  that  has 
transfigured  martyrdom  and  canonized 
innocence.  It  is  the  religion  of  Jesus 
that  tells  us  of  a heaven  full  of  children, 
and  a kingdom  which  is  to  bring  heaven 
down  to  earth.  And  so  long  as  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  lives,  it  will  mean  help 
and  blessing  to  the  martyred  innocents  of 
our  race — the  children  who  are  oppressed 
in  slavery,  and  neglected  in  want,  and 
crushed  by  human  avarice  and  ambition 
and  cruelty  in  the  wheels  of  the  great 
wwld — help  and  blessing  to  these  little 
ones  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
holy  child  Jesus. 
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Look  like  hit  calls  my  min’  fom  ’way  back 
yonder,  an’  brings  me  ter  myse’f  like. 
Time  a pusson  gits  ole,  look  like  Chris’- 
mus  is  a lonesome  day,  any  way  yer  tecks 
it.  I trus’  vou’s  come  home  ter  stay  over 
Chris’mus,  Sister  Garrett  ?” 

“ Yas,  sir;  I ’lowed  ter  come  an’  set  out 
heah  on  de  po’ch  an’  sneeze  ter  keep  you 
comp’ny,  Br’er  Thormson.” 

44  How  you  does  run  on !”  said  Thomp- 
son, foolishly ; but  the  woman  continued, 
more  seriously: 

“Yas;  I come  home  fur  good.  I’m 
done  beat  out  an’  burned  out  a-stan’in’ 
over  cook  pots,  an’  I ain’t  a-gwine  ter  do 
it  stiddy  no  mo’.” 

“How  you  gwine  do,  Sis’  Garrett?  I 
knows  you  ain’t  a-gwine  ter  stay  home  an’ 
set  down,  dry  so!” 

“ Huccome  you  so  cuyus’bout  me,  Br’er 
Thormson  ? You  is  de  cuyuses’  man ! 
Huccome  you  know  I ’ain’t  struck  de  lot- 
tery?” 

“ I jes  teckin’  a neighborly  intruss,  Sis’ 
Garrett;  I ain’t  mean  no  harm.” 

“ Ef  you  so  neighborly, Br’er  Thormson, 
huccome  you  ’ain’t  axed  me  is  I run  out  o’ 
terbacker  ?” 

The  old  man  shuffled  to  his  feet,  and 
soon  brought  from  his  room  a paper  of 
the  weed,  his  pipe,  and  a match. 

The  old  woman  took  her  own  pipe  from 
her  pocket,  and  presently  two  columns  of 
smoke  rising  from  opposite  sides, blew  into 
a mingled  cloud  above  the  partition,  and 
moved  before  them  toward  the  south,  cross- 
ing the  old  woman’s  yard. 

“Smoke  got  sociable  ways,  ’ain’t  it?” 
said  she,  as  she  watched  the  misty  cloud. 
“I  puffs  an’ you  puffs,  an’ time  de  parti- 
tiom  gives  ’em  a chance,  de  two  smokes 
look  like  dee  des  nachelly  goes  togedder.” 

“I  see  dee  moves  todes  de  souf,”  re- 
plied the  old  man,  44  an’  I looks  fur  a snap 
o’  fros’  ter-night,an’  1 11  be  ’j’iced  ter  see  it, 
ter  week  up  de  kindlin’  trade.  Look  like 
a pusson  mought  starve  at  dis  business  ef 
dis  warm  winter  ain’t  play  out  soon.” 

44 1 hates  a hot  Christmus,”  said  the  old 
woman. 

“I  hates  it  an’  I loves  it,”  he  replied, 
with  a touch  of  feeling — “yas,  I hates  it, 
case  seetn  like  hit’s  onnachel  an’  ’ceitful, 
like  pusson  a pusson  cyant  trus’,  what ’d 
put  up  a warm  cheek  fur  yer  ter  kiss,  an’ 
maybe  uex’  minute  turn  de  col’  shoulder 
on  yer.  I hates  it  dat-a-way;  but  agin,  I 
loves  it  on  de  ’count  o’  de  ricollectioms  hit 
brings  me.  De  happies’  day  o’  my  life 


was  a hot  Chris’mus — de  day  I got  ma’yed. 
when  I was  yong  an’  full  o’  sperit.” 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  quickly. 
44  De  Thormsons  come  fom  Georgy,  ain't 
dee  ?”  she  askeef. 

44  Yas,  ’m,  dee  comes  from  Georgy,”  he 
replied,  absently. 

Both  smoked  on  in  silence  for  a while. 
Finally  the  woman  spoke:  “Whar  you 
gwine  ter  eat  to-morrer,  Br'er  Thormson  ?” 

44  Who,  me?  I — I — I don’t  know,  Sis’ 
Garrett.  Mos’ly  ev’y  Chris’mus  I goes 
roun’  an’  hopes  some  o’  my  lady  frien's 
cookin’  in  de  big  houses,  fetch  in  wood 
fur  ’em,  er  maybe  pick  de  tukkey,  an’  dee 
alius  persis’es  on  me  a-stayin’  ter  dinner 
— but  to-morrer — look  like  to-morrer — I 
was  jes  a-studyin’  ’bout  dat— ef  I could — 
’f  I could— I ain’t  no  cook,  Sis’  Garrett; 
but  dar  s my  big  rade  rooster  steppin’ 
roun’  so  high,  an’  lookin’  so  lonesome 
sence  ole  Muffly  strayed  orf — I was  jes 
lookin’  at  ’im  an’  a-studyin’  dat  ef  I could 
— ’f  I could — ef  you  could — is  you  ever 
fricasseed  a chicken,  Sis’  Garrett?” 

“Lord  save  my  soul,  Br’er  Thormson! 
I’m  a cook,  me ! I c’d  fricassee  a chicken 
in  my  sleep,  an’  dream  ’bout  someh’n  else 
at  de  same  time,  jes  put  de  ingrejums 
onder  my  han’s.” 

“What  is  de  ingrejums,  Sister  Gar- 
rett ?” 

44  De  ingrejums  ter  fricassee  a chicken  ? 
Nemmine  ’bout  dat.  You  des  gimme  de 
chicken,  an’  I won’t  pester  you  fur  de  in- 
grejums. I alius  keeps  a little  seasonin* 
by  me.  I couldn’t  ’spect  *myse’f  fur  a 
cook  ef  I run  out  o’  my  trade-marks.” 

The  old  man  was  pleased.  “ You  talks 
like  a cook,  sho’,  Sis’  Garrett.  When  you 
converses  dat-a-way,  look  like  I c’n  smell 
de  steam.” 

44  You’ll  smell  it,  sho  ’nough, ef  I passes 
my  han’  over  de  pot.” 

44  Well,  ef  you  say  de  word,  de  ole  rade 
rooster’ll  say  he’s  pra’rs  ter-night,  an’  we’ll 
’vide  up  on  de  fricassee  fur  Chris’mus  din- 
ner. I been  studyin’  ’bout  de  way  you  was 
a-talkin’  ’bout  de  smoke  jes  now.  Maybe 
de  smoke  o’  our  pipes  runs  togedder  fur 
a sign  ter  me  an’  you  dat  we  mought  mix 
in  an’  out  a little  mo’  neighborly  an’  so- 
ciable like.  What  you  say,  Sis’  Garrett  ?” 

44  You  kill  de  rade  rooster,  an’  don’t  fret 
’bout  de  smoke.” 

44  An’  how  we  gwine  ’vide  ’im  up?  Is 
you  gwine  ter  pass  my  part  back  froo  de 
hole?” 

44 1 ’lowed  you  was  teckin’  a lesson  fom 
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de  smoke  des  now.  Nex’  time  you  studies 
a lesson,  you  study  ter  de  een  o’  de  book. 
’Ain’t  you  seed  how  de  smoke  blowed  over 
ter  my  side  ? Huccome  you  cyan’t  come 
over  an’  eat  dinner  wid  me?  You  ain’t 
pizen  an’  I ain’t  pizen,an’  Gord  knows  de 
schewed  chick'n,  hit  ain’t  a-gwine  ter  be 
pizen.” 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  hands  together, 
smiled,  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments 
in  a manner  genuinely  elegant. 

“I  recedes  ter  yo ’ invertatiom  wid  a 
full  heart,  Sister  Garrett,  an’  ef  de  Lord 
spares  my  life,  I’ll  shorely  be  on  han\ 
You  done  spoke  de  fatal  word.  Time 
Mr.  Highstepper  was  beginnin’  ter  pray 
now!”  he  added,  laughing  immoderately 
at  his  own  wit,  as  he  glanced  at  the  roos- 
ter, who,  all  unconscious,  was  disporting 
himself  in  the  sun.  “What  time  you 
gwine  have  dinner,  Sister  Garrett?” 

“’Twouldn’t  be  no  Christinus  dinner 
ter  me,  less  ’n  ’twas  late,”  she  replied. 
“ Le’s  have  it  at  de  white  folks’s  time,  six 
o’clock — dat  is,  ef  hit  suit  yo’  circumstan- 
cial  convenience.” 

“ All  right,  Sis’  Garrett,  all  right.  Six 
o'clock — six  o’clock  on  a Christmus ! Dat’s 
de  time  o’  day  I got  ma'yed — six  o'clock 
on  a warm  Christmus.  I d’  know  huc- 
come dat  comes  back  ter  me  ter-day.  I 
b'lieve  hit’s  de  smell  o’  dem  orvvange  flow- 
ers. We  had  ’em  dat  day;  dee  bloomed 
out  o’  season,  jes  like  dee  is  now,  an’  de 
bride,  she  had  a whole  wreaf  ob  ’em  on  ’er 
haid.” 

The  woman  gave  him  a quick  look,  as 
she  had  done  before.  “You  say  de  Thorm- 
sons  come  f'om  Georgy,  ain’t  yer?”  she 
asked,  eagerly. 

“ Yas,  ’m,  dat  what  I say  ; dee  is  come 
f’om  Georgy.” 

The  old  man  had  risen.  “Well,  so 
long,  Sis’  Garrett,”  he  said,  moving  away. 
“I  gwine  git  a lian’ful  o’  com  an’  bait 
up  Mr.  Highstepper,  an’  teach  ’im  ’lig- 
ion,  ’caze  lie’s  boun’  fur  a hot  place.  So 
long!” 

And  so  they  parted.  The  old  woman 
sat  silently  ruminating  a long  time  that 
night  before  going  to  bed. 

How  strange  it  was  that  the  old  man 
Thompson  had  been  married  on  Christ- 
mas, and  his  wife  had  worn  fresh  orange 
flowers!  How  very  strange!  All  this 
had  happened  to  her  when  she  was  young. 
She  had  been  a Christmas  bride,  and  had 
worn  an  orange  wreath;  but  of  course 
this  was  in  Louisiana,  and  her  husband 


was  tall  and  straight  and  handsome, — ev- 
erything that  Thompson  was  not.  Still, 
it  was  strange,  and  the  coincidence  filled 
her  heart  with  an  old  yearning.  If  she 
could  but  meet  him  once  again,  this  hus- 
band of  her  youth,  she  would  die  happy; 
but  this  was  more  than  she  could  hope 
for,  for  it  had  all  happened — she  had  no 
idea  how  many  years  ago. 

It  had  been  an  imprudent  marriage,  ill- 
advised  and  unfortunate.  She  and  he 
had  been  the  property  of  differeut  fam- 
ilies. The  evil  prophesied  had  come  true. 
Her  husband’s  owner  had  moved  into  an- 
other State,  and  carried  all  his  goods  with 
him,  and  that  had  been  the  end. 

After  a brief  season  of  happiness,  the 
marriage  had  brought  her  only  separation 
and  sorrow,  and  yet  she  would  not  part 
with  the  memory  of  this  short  period  for 
all  else  that  life  had  brought  her. 

It  was  late  when  she  rose  from  her 
meditations,  knelt  for  an  audible  prayer 
of  unusual  length,  and  finally  climbed 
into  her  high  soft  bed,  where,  surrounded 
by  friends  of  her  youth,  and  with  the  sen- 
sation of  an  orange  wreath  lying  upon 
her  old  head,  in  dreams  she  fell  asleep. 

The  red  rooster  was  killed  that  night, 
picked  clean  to  a feather,  and  early  next 
morning  passed  through  the  partition. 

There  had  been  a change  in  the  weather 
about  midnight,  and  by  noon  next  day  a 
drizzling  rain  had  given  way  to  a light 
fall  of  sleet — a transition  not  uncommon 
in  this  Southern  city.  At  five  o’clock 
the  sleet  was  still  falling,  and  at  six  the 
storm  had  grown  more  violent. 

Thompson,  rigged  cap-a-pie  in  his  foxy 
broadcloth  suit,  stood  looking  out  upon 
the  weather. 

It  was  time  to  go,  so  said  the  silver 
watch  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  so  said 
the  savory  odor  that  came  through  the 
key-hole  and  under  the  barred  door  which 
separated  the  two  rooms. 

Thompson  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Even  ignoring  the  question  of  rain  and 
rheumatism,  hotv  would  it  look  for  a man 
to  go  out  in  such  a storm— just  for  din- 
ner t 

“Hit ’d  look  like  a pusson  was  clean 
starved  out,  ter  go  ’wav  out  ter  dat  front 
gate  an’  back  agin,  an’  come  in  wet  as  a 
drownded  rat,  jes — jes  f o'  grub  The  solilo- 
quized. 

While  he  stood  at  the  open  door,  grow- 
ing momentarily  more  irresolute  as  the 
storm  rose  in  violence,  and  more  eager  as 
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the  appetizing  steam  grew  in  flavor,  there 
came  a rap  at  the  partition.  He  was  there 
io  a moment. 

‘ Br  er  Thorrnson,”  said  the  expectant 
hostess.  84  ef  you'll  leu’  me  a axe  I'll  prize 
open  de  do'  'twix1  yo1  side  an'  mine,  so’s 
yon  c'n  come  froo,  ef  youTl  have  <le  man* 
ners  an-  de  perliteuess  ter  nail  it  up  agin 
quick's  we  gits  done  dinner.  ’Tain  t no 
use  fur  you  ter  git  drownded  out  goin' 
roun\  an"  de  chicken  sehew,  hit's  des  done 
Up  ter  de  right  notch  now," 

Thompson  was  most  happy  to  promise 
u>  repair  any  injury  resulting  from  the 
unbarring  of  the  door,  and  it  was  soon 
open,  and  the  Christmas  feast  a present 
reality. 

’*  I hates  ter  ax  yer  ter  fetch  yer  knife 


V fork,  filler  Thoimson,  but  I boun‘  ter 
do  it, /io&s'n  we’d  borrer  back  'ri  ftvth— er 
else  I'd  suit  yer  by  eatiu’  vvid  my  lin- 
gers—” 

**  Sense  me;,  scuse  me,  I pray,’1  said 
Thompson,  bowing  and  smiling;  44 1 
oughler  had  de  sense  an'  de  maimers  ter 
fetch — ter  fetch  de  conveniences  o'  de 
• cakiom ; but  I 'ain't  been  movin’  rouu*  in 
s'cietv  fur— -fur  so  long  I ‘ain’t  got  no  mo' 
perl  i teness  hi  one  q'  dese  lieuh  Hotten- 
points — er  someii'n'  ri?  in  de  woods." 

With  this  profuse  apology  be  disap- 
peared. hobbling  into  his  own  room, 
whence  be  Soon  returned  with  the  desired 
implements,  adding  also  a tumbler  and  a 
chair,  as  he  had  taken  note  of  these  fur- 
ther needs  during  his  apology. 
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A second  tour  through  his  apartment 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a handsome 
orange  branch,  which  having  stuck  in  a 
bottle,  he  placed  now  as  floral  ornament 
in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

“Look  like  we  ought  ter  have  some 
sort  o’  bookay  fur  ter  glorify  our  eyes  an’ 
witness  fur  de  ’casiom,”  said  Thompson, 
as  he  stood  off  in  admiration,  “an’  ter 
my  eyes  dat’s  purty,  an  ’hit’s  sweet-smell- 
in’  too.” 

“Hit’s  sweet  tell  yer  git  a sniff  o’  de 
fricassee,  an’  dat  ain’t  leave  no  room  fur 
no  fainty  flower  smell,”  said  the  hostess, 
as  she  placed  the  steaming  dish  opposite 
Thompson’s  plate.  “ Teck  a cheer  an’  set 
down  an’  meek  yerse’f  at  home,  fur’s  yer 
able,  Br'er  Tliormson.  What  yer  see  be- 
fo’  yer  ain’t  sofistercated  an’  fine,  but  I 
gua’ntee  hit’s  clean  an’  seasonable.” 

The  dinner  was  fit  for  a king.  The 
steaming  stew,  filling  the  room  with  its 
essence,  both  rich  and  delicate,  a bowl  of 
snowy  whole-grained  rice,  a tin  plate  of 
roasted  sweet-potatoes,  gray  with  a hint 
of  ashes  upon  their  coats,  a pone  of  golden 
egg-bread,  and  a pot  of  coffee,  obtrusive- 
ly aromatic,  composed  the  simple  menu. 

It  is  but  fair  to  observe  to  his  credit 
that  the  eager  expression  of  physical  hun- 
ger gradually  faded  from  his  old  face  as 
the  guest,  at  the  invitation  of  the  hostess, 
raised  his  right  hand  solemnly,  and  clos- 
ing his  eyes,  addressed  the  throne  of 
grace  with  a fervent  though  brief  thanks- 
giving. 

The  occasion  was  in  every  sense  a suc- 
cess, and  the  conversation  of  the  guest 
thickly  interspersed  with  parentheses  com- 
plimenting the  various  dishes: 

“ Umh ! Dishere  gravy  tecks  me  'way 
back! 

“Dey  ain’t  none  o’  dese  heali  cooks 
a-circulatin’  roun’  dese  days  dat  knows 
de  true  in’ardness  o’  cookin’. 

“You  got  dese  dumplins  in  dis  gravy 
kivered  wid  velvet,  ’ain’t  yer  ? Dee  slips 
down  like  a soljer  gwine  home  on  a fur- 
lough. 

“Dishere  co’n-brade ’d  meek  poun’-cake 
blush  an’  clair  out. 

“Dese  heah  pertaters  is  as  sugary  and 
mealy-moufed  as  a ligislatur  candidate!” 

Such  as  these  were  the  overflowing 
sentiments  of  the  happy  guest,  while  his 
hostess,  with  hospitable  insistence,  kept 
his  plate  filled. 

At  length,  however,  Thompson  warded 
off  further  supply  by  repeated  protest  that 


every  crack  was  filled  up  “clair  down 
ter  his  boots.”  He  moved  back  a little, 
still  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table,  while 
the  woman  drew  her  chair  round  to  the 
fire,  and  the  two  fell  into  comfortable 
after-dinner  conversation.  As  was  but 
natural,  these  two,  both  near  the  end  of 
their  lives,  soon  drifted  into  retrospection. 

“ Hit’s  funny,”  said  the  old  man,  after 
a pause,  as  he  plucked  an  orange  flower 
and  held  it,  man  fashion,  in  the  hollow  of 
his  palm  to  his  nostril — “hit’s  funny  how 
de  refumeries  ob  a blorsom  kin  wuck  on  a 
pusson’s  min’,  an’  raise  up  ricollectioms  o’ 
times  an’  faces.” 

He  handed  the  woman  a stemless  flow- 
er. Taking  it  daintily  between  her  thumb 
and  first  finger,  she  smelt  it  meditatively. 

“ An’  voices,”  she  added,  presently. 

“ H-how ’d  you  say  dat?” 

“ An’  voices,  I say.  De  flagrams  o’  dis 
flower  brings  back  a voice  ter  me— a voice 
ob — ob  a frien’  o’  mine.” 

“Yas,  hit  do  bring  back  voices  too. 
Look  like  I c'n  shet  my  eyes  an’  see  a 
whole  passel  o’  darkies  a-standin’  roun’  a 
ole-time  cyabin,  an’  a one-arm  preacher 
standin’  ’ginst  de  hyearth  a-restiu’  ’is 
book  om  de  mantel  shelf ; an’  I kin  feel 
myse’f  a- walkin’  in  wid  de  purties’,  high- 
haidedes’,  bright-eyedes’  black  gal  in  de 
Nunited  States.  She  was  all  dressed  up  in 
some  sort  o’  white  fliffy-fluffy  dress,  wid 
a whole  wreaf  o’  dese  heah  blorsoms  on 
’er  haid,  an’,  lavvs-a-mussy,  ef  she  warn’t 
purty!  She  a-stan’in’ up,  so  black  an’ 
shinin’,  in  de  mids’  o’  so  much  white 
grandeur,  looked  jes  like  one  o’  dese  little 
slick  blackbirds  in  a snow-bank  1 Oh,  ef 
I c’d  jes  see  ’er  oucet  agin ! Ef  she’s  in 
de  lan’  o’  de  livin’,  I’d  know  ’er,  sho!  In 
co’se  I know  she’s  boun’  ter  be  changed 
by  de  blightin’  o’  time;  but  eyes  is  eyes, 
she  couldn’t  nuver  lose  dem  flasliy-dashy, 
come-ef-yer-dare  black  eyes,  ’less’n  blin’- 
ness  stricken  ’er;  an’  sperit  is  sperit,  an’  I 
know  long  as  she  live  she’s  boun’  ter  hoi’ 
a high  haid.  We  had  jes  one  little  baby 
— a peart  little  boy — time  de  partin’  come. 
I hope  Gord  spared  ’im  ter  ’er.” 

The  old  woman  had  been  listening 
alertly  all  along,  but  now  she  peered  into 
the  speaker’s  face.  “Ain’t  you  say  de 
Thormsons  come  f’om  Georgy  ?”  she  ask- 
ed, eagerly. 

“ Y-yas,  ’in,  dee  is.  Huccome  you  keep 
a-axin’  me  is  de  Thormsons  come  f’om 
Georgy  ? Is  yer  knowed  any  ob  ’em  ?” 

Her  face  was  troubled.  “No,  no,  Br’er 
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an  effort,  and  made  a feeble  attempt  to 
straighten  her  stooped  figure. 

“You  say  she  got  a high  haid  an’  a 
bright  eye — Br’er  Thormson — but  you  ain’t 
’low  dat  maybe  grievin’  an’  sayin’  nuttn’ 
all  dese  yeahs  mought  bring  down  a proud 
haid;  an’  yer  know”— her  voice  trembled 
— 44  y-yer  know  cookin’  over  a cook-stove, 
hit  nachelly  blurs  a pusson’s  eyes.” 

44 1 knows  all  dat,”  he  replied,  shaking 
his  head  emphatically — 44 1 knows  all  dat ; 
but — but  you  ’ain’t  knowed  little  Cicely. 
She  warn’t  none  o’  de  lettin’  down  sort. 
In  co’se  I’s  perpared  ter  see  ’er  gray,  may- 
be, an’  maybe  show  age,  but  ef  she’s  a-liv- 
in\  I’m  plumb  sho  she  got  a quick  eye 
an’  a high  haid  yit.” 

The  old  woman’s  face  was  twitching 
nervously.  Her  dim  eyes,  doubly  dimmed 
with  tears,  rested  upon  the  face  of  the  man 
whom  she  knew  to  be  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  but  there  was  something  in  the  in- 
born pride  of  the  woman — call  it  coquetry 
if  you  will— which  resented  the  contrast 
between  his  memory’s  picture  and  herself. 

Finally  she  said,  with  wonderful  con- 
trol, though  the  cornel’s  of  her  mouth  were 
quivering: 

44  Brer  Thormson,  dey’s  a man  what  I’d 
like  ter  meet  up  wid  agin  ’fo’  I die,  please 
Gord,  an’  sence  you  come  f’om  de  coas’, 
maybe  you  mought  o’  knowed  ’im.  He 
goed  by  de  name  o’  Smiff,  Aleck  Smiff—  ” 

44  Wh-wh-wh-wh-wha’ ?”  the  old  man 
stammered,  in  a bewildered  effort  to  speak; 
but  she  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

44  He  was  a man  taller’n  you  is,  but 
maybe  dat  was  de  way  he  liol’  'isse’f — he 
hoi’  ’isse’f  des  like  a Presiden’ — an’  he 
comb  ’is  ha’r  high  up  orn  top  ’is  haid,  des 
like  a rooster  wid  a proud  comb,  an’  when 
he’d  open  ’is  mouf  ter  talk,  ’is  voice  ’d 
come  out  brave  an’  strong,  des  like  de 
deep  notes  on  a melojum.  I’d  know  dat 
voice  in  a chorus  o’  angels!  Ef — ef  I c’d 
meet  up  wid  dat  man,  Br’er  Thormson, 
look  like  my  heart ’d  turn  ter  joy,  ’caze — 
’caze  he — he  was  my  husban’.” 

It  was  all  she  could  do  to  say  these  last 
words,  and  she  caught  her  breath  nervous- 
ly as  she  proceeded : 

uI’d  sholy  know  ’ini  ef  I c'd  ketch  de 
soun’  o’  dat  noble  voice.  Yer  ’ain’t  nuver 
is  met  up  wid  no  man  like  dat,  is  yer?” 

The  old  man  was  peering  into  her  face 
as  one  dazed. 

44  L — look  like  I ain’t  onderstan’  yer 
good,”  he  said.  He  was  trembling,  and 
his  voice,  suffering  from  agitation,  ex- 


ceeded even  its  usual  quality  of  piping 
thinness. 

44 1 say,  yer  ’ain’t  never  knowed  no  man 
like  dat,  is  yer,  f’om  de  coas’,  name  Aleck 
Smiff,  wid  a fine  haid  o’  black  ha'r,  an’ 
shinin’  white  toofs,  same  as  de  milk-white 
grains  on  a roas’n’  ear,  an’  a voice  joyous 
an’  persuadin’,  like  a he-bird’s  song,  an’ — ” 

The  old  man  had  been  weeping  silent- 
ly, but  now  he  interrupted  her  by  a trem- 
ulous wave  of  his  hand,  and  with  a pa- 
thetic effort  to  steady  his  voice,  began  to 
answer  her: 

44  L — look  like— look  like  dat  what  you’s 
a-talkin’  ’bout — hit  was  a long  time  ago, 
Cice — Sis’  Garrett,  an’  yer  know  a pus- 
son’s  voice  — hit’s  — hit’s  boun’  ter  teck 
orn  a high  note  when  age  stricken  ’ini 
an’  ’e  begin  a-frailin’ — ” 

44  In  co’se  I knows  all  dat,”  said  she; 
44 1 knows  all  dat.  I ’lows  fur  de  wuck- 
in’s  o’  time  on  ’im.  I ain’t  spec’  ter  see 
’im  skip  roun’  lively  like  he  done  when  I 
knowed  ’im ; but  de  voice,  an’  de  way  he 
comb  ’is  haid,  an’  dem  shinin’  white  toofs 
— all  dat  boun’  ter  tell  on  a bordy.” 

His  head  sank  heavily  on  his  hand,  and 
he  was  silent  for  a time.  Finally  he  said : 
44  Ain’t  yer  know,  S-Sis'— Sis’  Garrett,  dat 
when  age  an’  sorrer  stricken  a man,  ev’y- 
thing  boun'  ter  come  back  on  ’im  ? Dat’s 
huccome  dee  proves  de  Book  what  fo'tell 
de  secon’  chil’hood.  De  toofs,  dee  all 
draps  out,  same  as  a onteethin’  baby;  de 
ha’r  on  a pusson’s  haid,  hit  clair  de  track 
too;  an’  den — look  like  ’tain'  no  use  fur 
’im  ter  try  ter  stan’  up  ’g’ins’  dese  losses 
like  a man,  ’caze  time  dat  high  note  strack 
’im  he  cyan’t  play  no  bluff  game ; he’s  jes 
nachelly  obleege  ter  give  up  de  fight,  an’ 
’low  dat  de  times  an’  de  seasons  done 
beat  ’im  out.” 

He  hesitated,  searching  the  old  wo- 
man’s face,  but  she  made  no  sign,  and  he 
went  on : 

“Dat  high  note  look  ter  me  like  hit 
match  w’id  de  gorslin’s,  an’  same  as  a 
yong  buck  git  de  gorslin’s,  an’  talk  high 
fur  a noterfercatiom  ter  stan’  up  an’  be  a 
man,  hit  come  on  ’im  agin  time  he  gits 
ole  fur  a noterfercatiom  dat  de  battle  done 
fit,  an’  he  ’bleege  ter  give  up  de  fight  and 
let  down !’’ 

He  studied  his  hearer’s  face  for  a sec- 
ond pause,  but  she  still  seemed  looking 
into  space,  and  was  silent.  Her  pride  re- 
quired that  his  humiliation  should  be 
complete. 

44  Look  like,”  he  resumed— 44  look  like 
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dat  high  note  teck  a man  twice-t, some’h’n’ 
like  de  way  a ingine  blow  de  trumpet 
twice-t.  Hit  blow  f us, when  de  train  start 
orf,  ter  say  dee  gwine  turn  orn  de  steam; 
an1  bimeby  hit  blow  agin,  ter  ease  up, 
’caze  de  statiom’s  in  sight.” 

Another  silence.  The  old  man  was 
greatly  tried. 

“ Ef — ef  dis  man  Smiff  been  a-pinin’  fur 
you  in  ’is  heart — grief,  hit  ’ll  tell  on  a voice 
too — an’  maybe  he  mougkt  talk  high  jes 
f’om  time  an’  sorrer  wuckin’  on  ’im — an’ 
—an’  lonesomeness— an’— an’  all  dat.” 

There  were  tears  in  his  voice  now. 

44  Ef — ef  I c’d  meet— could  meet  up  wid 
Cicely,  I’d  crave  ter  fin’  ’er  changed,  ’caze 
I knows  ef  she  warn’t,  she  wouldn’t  have 
no  use  fur  a ole  man  like  me.” 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
fell  to  sobbing. 

4 4 Ef — ef  she  was  h igh-liaided — an’  peart- 
eyed— she — she  mought  turn  ’er  back  on 
me — an’  maybe  not  know  me. — Oh,  my 
Gord!— an’  maybe  not  know  me!— But — 
ef  'er  haid  was  low  wid  de  weight  o’  time — 
like  mine  is— an’  ’er  eyes  was  ondimmed 
wid  sorrer  — like  mine  is  — an’  ’er  heart 
weak  wid  yearnin’ — like  mine  is — ” 

His  voice,  which  had  failed  him  pite- 
ously at  each  repetition  of  the  words 
“like  mine  is,”  broke  entirely  here. 

The  woman  was  now  also  weeping 
aloud.  Rising  from  her  chair,  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  at  his  side.  “Hush, 
Aleck!”  she  screamed.  “Hush,  I say! 
I can’t  stan’  no  mo’!  Oh,  my  Gord!” 
Her  head  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  her 
arms  were  about  his  body. 

“Glory ! glory  be  ter  Gord !”  shouted  the 
old  man,  burying  his  face  upon  her  neck, 
while  his  arms  fell  over  her  shoulders. 

It  was  many  moments  before  any  word 
was  spoken,  save  a muffled  4 'Glory!”  or 
“ Praise  Gord!" 

At  last,  however,  the  old  man  wiped 
his  face,  and  after  several  futile  attempts 
to  speak,  said,  “ Ci-Cicely,  wh-whar  little 
Joe  r 

But  she  could  not  answer.  Moving 
her  head  from  side  to  side,  however,  she 
indicated  that  she  did  not  know. 

The  night  was  far  spent  when,  after 
having  with  mingled  tears  and  laughter 
reviewed  their  lives,  the  old  couple  com- 
posed themselves  for  a quiet  talk.  Both 
had  been  resold  soon  after  their  separa- 
tion, and  bore  the  names  of  their  last  own- 
ers. 

“You  know  someTi'n’,  Cicely,”  said  the 
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old  man,  smiling,  when  after  an  inter- 
change of  experiences  they  returned  to  the 
question  of  mutual  recognition — “yer 
know  some’h’n’,  Cicely,  I mistrusted  de 
seasonin’  o’  dat  fricasseed  chicken  f’om  de 
fus’.” 

44  ’Twas  de  orwange  blorsoms  what  sot 
me  ter  studyin’,  Aleck,”  said  she;  “an’ 
when  I’d  look  acrost  de  table  at  yer,  an’ 
you’d  talk  ’bout  raarryin’  on  a Christmus, 
an’  havin’  de  orwange  blooms,  seemed  like 
I’d  commence  ter  git  warm,  an’  I’d  be 
close-t  up  ter  reconnizin’  yer, an’  den  you’d 
say  some’h’n’  ’bout  Georgy,  an’  I'd  be  col’ 
as  ice  agin,  des  like  de  cliillen  a-gropin* 
roun’  arter  a switch  when  somebody  hol- 
ler out, 4 Now  yer  hot !’  an’  ’fo’  dee  c’n  tu’n 
roun’,  ’ner  one  sing  out,  ‘Now  yer  col’!’ 
An’  den  when  you  teched  orn  de  baby,  I 
d’  know  huccome  I kep’  still — look  like  we 
was  des  ’bleege  ter  be  us,  an’  den  right  on 
top  o’  dat  you  ’spon’  dat  you  is  come  f’om 
Georgy, an’  I was  orn  de  rack— wid  Christ- 
mus an’  de  orwange  smell,  an’  seem  like 
you  so  p’intedly  match  an’  so  p’intedly 
ain’t  match  wid  Aleck.  Yer  voice  is  fail- 
ed yer  some,  Aleck ; but  when  I listens  ter 
it  good,  seem  like  de  ole  ring,  hit  comes 
back.  Ef  you'd  o’  let  ’lone  talkin’  'bout 
Georgy,  I’d  o’  knowed  it  f’om  de  fus,  but  I 
’membered  dat  you  went  ter  Atalanta,an’ 
in  co'se  Georgy,  hit  put  me  orf  de  track.” 

“’Tlanta  an’  Georgy,  dee  jes  de  same. 
Cicely.” 

“Is  dee?  Well,  well!  ’Trav’lin’  roun’ 
like  you's  been,  a pusson  do  git  educatiom. 
You  mus’scuse  my  grammar,  but  I ’low- 
ed dee  was  two  far  countries,  maybe  ’crost 
de  oeeam  f’om  one’n’er.” 

44  No,  no.  ’Tlanta,  dat’s  jes,  yer  mought 
say,  de  quality  name,  an’  de  people  in  de 
cidy  what  put  on  style — yer  know  how  dee 
is — dee  jes  nachelly  obleege  ter  teck  orn 
some’h’n’  ter  look  like  hit  stan’  fur  gran- 
deur, an'  dee  claims  de  name  o’  Tlanta  dat- 
a-way ; an’  dem  what  live  roun’  in  de  high- 
ways an’  byways,  dee  jes  teck  on  de  plain 
name  o’  Georgy,  dry  so.” 

“Of  co'se,”  said  she. 

The  night  was  far  spent,  and  the  old 
couple  still  sat  talking — living  over  to- 
gether in  one  night  of  dim  retrospection 
their  long  lives  spent  apart. 

They  wept  and  laughed  many  times 
over  the  sorrows  and  surprises  of  the 
reminiscence,  and  these  emotions  were 
pathetically  mingled  as  the  mother  re- 
viewed the  life  of  their  child  from  his  in- 
fancy, at  the  time  when  the  father  was 
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taken  away,  to  his  maturity,  and  then  to 
the  time  of  the  war,  when,  to  use  her  own 
words,  “look  like  time  he  ketched  de 
name  o’  freedom,  he  ’ain’t  had  no  sense 
lef , an’  run  orf  an’  j’ined  de  inemy  an’ 
turned  Yankee,  an’  nuver  was  heerd  of 
no  mo’.” 

The  old  man  alternated  between  laugh- 
ter and  tears  over  her  description  of  the 
lad,  weeping  as  she  emphasized  the  points 
of  resemblance  to  his  father  in  matters  of 
comfort  to  herself,  and  laughing  as  she 
pursued  the  subject  of  heredity  further, 
somewhat  in  this  wise: 

“ Yas,  he  was  des  de  spi’t  ’n’  image  o’ 
you,  Aleck.  He  walk  like  you,  proud  an’ 
bigotified;  but  des  strack  a bow  ’crost  de 
fiddle,  an’  ev’y  j’int  in  he’s  bordy  look  like 
hit  ’d  loosen  up  an’  ’spon’  ter  de  chune. 
An’  you  know  de  way  you  use  ter  wrop 
an’  tie  up  de  middle  o’  yo’  ha’r  all  de  week, 
an’  grease  it  wid  a taller  candle  ter  open 
it  up  of  a Sunday — well,  little  Joe  he  fa- 
vored you  dat-a-way.  Look  like  you  is 
los’  yo’  ha’r  purty  consider’ble,  Aleck,” 
she  continued,  glancing  at  his  bald  pate, 
“but  in  co’se  you  ’ain’t  been  half  reg’- 
lated.  Time  I gits  some  goose-grease  an’ 
buggomot  an’  yarbs,  an’  bile  ’em  down 
good,  an’  rub  ’em  in  on  de  full  o’  de 
moon,  hit  ’ll  come  out  agin;  an’  ef  it 
don’t,  hit  ’ll  nour’sh  an’  cher’sh  de  roots 
good,  an’  polish  de  skin.  Is  yerever  tuck 
ingon  syrup  fur  yer  col’,  Aleck  ?” 

“ I ’ain't  got  no  col’,  Cicely.  Huccome 
you  ax  me  dat  ?” 

“Look  ter  me  like  you’s  a little  hoa’se, 
ain't  yer  ?” 

“Is  I?  Id’  know  ef  I is  er  not.  I 
'ain’t  had  nobody  ter  catechise  me  ’bout 
my  cornstitutiom,  an’  take  no  intruss  in 
me  fur  so  long,  I jes  tecks  myse’f  as  a fin’s 
myse'f,  an’  ax  no  questioms.  In  co’se,  my 
so'e  foot,  I knowed  dat  warn’t  nachel,  an’ 
I been  a-tamperin’  wid  it  good  as  I could, 
but  look  like  hit  ain’t  mendin’  none.” 

“Maybe  hit  crave  a*  new  lian’,  Aleck. 
Lif  it  up  heah  on  my  knee  an’  lernme 
see  it.” 

He  raised  his  foot  laboriously,  and  rest- 
ed it  in  his  old  wife’s  lap.  With  a tender 
hand  she  slipped  off  the  heavy  shoe,  pull- 
ed otF  an  almost  footless  sock,  and  gently 
unwound  the  bound  ankle. 

“You  sholy  is  you,”  she  said,  laughing, 
as  she  stroked  his  old  foot.  “I’d  know 
dat  foot  in  a crowd,  de  way  de  big  toe 
treshpash  on  de  nex’  one.” 

“Co’se  me  me,”  he  responded,  with  a 
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chuckle.  “Ef — ef  I ’lowed  I was  some* 
bordy  else  a-putt’n’  he’s  foot  up  in  yo’  lap 
so  sporntanyus,  I’d — I’d  shoot  ’im  sho,  per- 
fessor  as  I is !” 

The  suffering  ankle  was  tenderly  ma- 
nipulated, and  pronounced  already  better 
for  the  sympathetic  tending. 

“ Dey  ain’t  no  ’casiom  ter  nail  up  de  do’ 
no  mo’,  is  dey  ?”said  the  old  man,  finally, 
with  a smiling  glance  at  the  fallen  bar. 

“I been  a-settin’  heah  ponderin’,  Aleck,” 
sai<J  she,  “an’  seem  ter  me,  bein’  as  you 
an’  me  stan’s  high  in  de  cliu’ch,  an’  dey 
is  so  much  upro’rious  doin’s  an’  goin’s  on 
dese  days,  an’  so  much  scandalizin’,  we 
ought  ter  be  calt  out  agin  fom  de  pulpit 
fo’  man  an’  wife;  an’  while  I ain’t  say 
nail  de  do’,  I say  we  better  des  keep  it 
shet,  an’  set  out  on  de  two  sides  o’  de  par- 
tition! (ef  a warm  spell  come  agin)  tell  over 
Sunday,  an’  den  we  c’n  stan’  up  in  chu’ch 
agin,  ’caze  you  know  dee  ’ain’t  got  nuttn’ 
but  ’cep’  des  my  word  an’  yo’  word  ter  stan’ 
’twix’  us  an’  scandalizemint,  ef  dee  choose 
ter  p’int  a finger  at  us.” 

‘ 4 What  yer  mean,  Cicely  ? Is  yer  mean 
fur  me  ter  go  home  ?” 

“Yas,  Aleck.  I b’lieve  dat’s  de  bes’, 
tell  you  talks  to  Br’er  Brown  an’  git  ’im 
ter  call  us  out  in  chu’ch.” 

“Dat  look  like  foolishness  ter  me, Cice- 
ly.” 

“In  co'se  hit's  foolishness  ’twix’  you 
an’  me,  Aleck;  but  hit’s  good  hard  sense 
de  way  we  stan’s  ’fo’  de  worl’.  Ef  some- 
bordy  ’d  come  in  heah  an’  fin’  dat  do’ 
open,  an’  you  maybe  on  de  wrong  side, 
all  de  splainin’  we  c'd  do  arterwoods  hit 
’d  on’y  aggervate  de  scandal  ’fo’  de  worl’. 

You  go  orn  home  now.  Hit’s  ’mos’  day, 
an’  you  needs  a nap  o’  sleep  ’fo’  sunup.” 

The  old  man  laughed,  and  waiving  fur- 
ther protest,  betook  himself  through  the 
open  door  to  his  own  apartment.  A dim 
light  coming  through  the  window  seemed 
to  color  the  candle-flame  a deeper  orange. 

It  was  the  first  ray  of  a rising  sun. 

“Oh,  Cicely,”  he  called,  as  he  stood, 
candle  in  hand,  at  the  door — “oh,  Cicely, 
han’  me  a ole  josey  er  some’h’n’  o’  yo’s, 
honey,  ter  hang  up  over  heah,  won’t  yer  ? 

Dis  room  look  like  hit’s  got  a sudden 
spell  o’  emptiness,  an’  seem  like  hit’s  lone- 
some as  de  grave.  I ’feerd  I mought  go 
ter  sleep  an’  week  up  an’  mistrus'  all  dis 
fur  a dream,  ’less’n  I had  a ole  ap’on  er 
josey  er  some’li'n’  ter  ketcli  my  eyes 
quick’s  I opens  ’em.  Hit 'd  lie'p  me  ter 
pass  de  time  tell  Sunday.” 
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“G’way  fom  heali,  Aleck!  I ain’t 
a-gwine  do  no  seek  of  a thing!  I ain’t 
gwine  have  no  josey  o’  mine  witnessin’ 
’ginst  me  ’fo’  de  Cornf’ence;  an’  ef  some 
o’  dera  busybordy  br’ers  an’  sisters  come 
a-prowlin’  roun’  heah  terreckly  ter  see  de 
shape  o’  de  scraps  you  got  lef’  fom  Christ- 
mus  dinner,  dee’d  spy  it  out  an’  set  it  up 
’ginst  my  c'a'cter  mighty  quick.  You  go 
orn  ter  baid,  Aleck,  an’  ef  yer  git  lone- 
some you  des  call  out,  ‘Cicely,’ an’  I’ll 
’spon’  ter  yer,  ’caze  I’s  bewildered  an’ 
’plexted  in  my  min’  much  as  you  is,  an’  I 
ain’t  gwine  sleep  heavy.  Good-night,  an’ 
Gord  bless  yer!” 

“Amen,”  said  the  old  man  as  he  blew 
out  the  candle,  and  before  many  minutes 
a sound  of  measured  breathing  coming 
from  both  rooms  proclaimed  the  aged  pair 
at  rest  in  that  happy  land  of  youth  re- 
newed, of  losses  restored,  of  hopes  ful- 
filled, the  land  of  dreams. 


Parson  Brown  was  duly  interviewed, 
and  concurred  fully  in  Sister  Garrett’s 
idea  of  the  propriety  of  a formal  an- 
nouncement, in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation and  of  the  parties  concerned, 
of  the  renewed  relations  of  the  old  peo- 
ple. Indeed,  he  was  quite  enthusiastic  in 
his  delight  in  prospect  of  the  novel  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  in  congratulations  to  the 
soon  to  be  reunited.  The  old  couple  ex- 
pressed some  solicitude  as  to  the  manner 
of  proceeding,  to  which  he  reassuringly 
replied  in  this  wise: 

“ Hab  no  reprehensioms,  my  deah  br’er 
an’  sister;  jes  leave  ev’ything  ter  me. 
Ain’t  I’m  a preacher  ? Ain’t  I’m  de  shep- 
herd o’  de  flock?  I is  er  I ain't  one. 
Ef  I ain't,  I better  lian’  in  my  designa- 
tion an’  clair  out,  an’  go  a- fish  in’;  an’  ef 
I is,  I sholy  is  fittn  ter  conduc’  air  cer’- 
mony  whatsomever  what  nought  arise 
outn  de  needs  an’  de  desires  o’  my  flock. 
Ain’t  dat  so  ?” 

It  was  so.  So  said  Sister  Garrett,  and 
so  reiterated  Br’er  Thomson's  nodding 
head. 

“ An’  as  fer  yo’  part,”  the  minister  con- 
tinued— “as  fo’  yo’  part,  embellish  yo’- 
se’ves  accordin’  ter  de  dictates  o’  yo’  de- 
sires an’  de  succumstances  o’  de  ’casiom, 
an’  lookin’  neither  ter  de  right  ner  ter  de 
lef’,  walk  up  de  middle  island  o’  de  chu’ch 
at  de  ’p’inted  hour,  an’  teck  yo’  stan’, 
widout  feah  an’  widout  approach,  in  de 
presence  of  a waitin’  corngergatiom,  an’ 
I’ll  gua’ntee  dat  ev’ything  shill  pass  orf 
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ter  de  comfort  o’  yo’  hearts,  ter  de  ’newin’ 
o’  yo’  sperits,  ter  de  saters/actiom  o’  de 
worl’,  an’  ter  de  glory  o’  Gord.” 

“ Amen !”  said  Sister  Garrett. 

“Amen !” fervently  echoed Br’erThorm- 
son. 

On  Sabbath  morning  following  this, 
Brer  Brown  announced  from  the  pulpit 
that  at  five  o'clock  on  that  same  after- 
noon, immediately  after  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  Conference,  then  in  session,  there 
would  take  place  in  the  church  a golden 
wedding , to  which  all  were  cordially  in- 
vited. This  was  all.  He  refused  further 
explanation,  but  laughingly  bade  the  cu- 
rious “come  and  see.” 

Needless  to  say,  the  church  was  crowd- 
ed to  overflowing,  for  curiosity  ran  high, 
both  as  to  the  individuals  concerned  and 
the  exact  nature  of  the  promised  cere- 
mony. The  expectant  interest  of  the 
Waiting  congregation  proved  infectious, 
and  after  closing  of  Conference  the  dozen 
or  more  of  ministers  present  remained,  to 
a man,  curious  to  witness  an  occasion  so 
rare  as  a golden  wedding. 

After  a short  interval  of  some  disorder, 
during  which  ministers  and  people  en- 
gaged in  social  conversation,  laughiugly 
surmising  as  to  whom  the  bridal  party 
should  be,  a stir  at  the  door  announced 
their  approach. 

Had  not  their  dress  labelled  them  as 
the  heroes  of  the  hour,  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  so  great  was  the  crowd,  for 
them  to  have  made  their  way  up  the  aisle. 
The  throng,  pressing  to  right  and  left, 
gave  way,  however,  and  arm  in  arm  the 
old  couple,  obeying  orders,  passed  up  the 
middle  aisle  and  took  their  stand  before 
the  pulpit. 

The  groom  wore  his  old  broadcloth  suit 
—the  very  one,  by-the-way,  in  which  he 
had  been  married  to  this  same  woman  a 
nameless  number  of  years  ago. 

The  bride,  modestly  attired  in  an  old 
white  muslin,  might  have  escaped  special 
notice  in  a crowd,  excepting  for  a small 
spray  of  natural  orange  flowers  which  she 
wore  upon  her  forehead. 

It  is  a pity  to  have  to  write  it,  but  there 
was  a titter  of  mirth,  ill  suppressed,  un- 
worthy the  dignity  of  the  occasion  and 
the  place,  as  the  old  pair  tottered  up  the 
aisle. 

Brother  Brown  had  stepped  down  be- 
fore the  pulpit,  and  was  ready  to  receive 
them.  Perceiving  instinctively  that  hia 
congregation  were  not  in  tune  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  occasion,  he  won  their  atten- 
tion and  deference  by  a short  and  earnest 
prayer;  then  lowering  his  voice,  addressed 
them  solemnly  as  follows: 

“My  deah  bredren  and  sistren  in  de 
Lord,  you  see  befo’  you  a aged  couple, 
bofe  o’  whom  an’  each  one  o’  which  is 
no  stranger  ter  you  all — Br’er  Alexander 
Thormson,  a man  in  good  an’  reg'lar 
standi  n’  in  de  chu’ch,  an’  Sister  Cicely 
Garrett,  likewisely  respected  and  respect- 
able ’mongst  de  sisterhood  fur  stiddy- 
goin’  piety.  It  is  a fac’  well  known  ter 
dis  corngergatiom  dat  dese  two  pussons  is 
been  livin’  nex’  do’  ter  oneanner  fur  de 
space  o’  six  mont's  er  such  a matter,  save 
an’  exceptin’  sech  times  as  Sister  Garrett 
is  been  livin’  out  at  service;  an’  when  I 
’form  you  o’  de  fac’  dat  dee  claims  dat  dee 
was  married  ter  oneanner  long  ’fo’  de 
wah,  an’  ’ain’t  reconnize  one’ner  tell  now, 
’tain’t  fur  you  ter  ’spute  dey  words,  ’caze 
when  you  cas’es  yo’  eyes  upon  ’em  now, 
as  dee  stan’  heah  ter-day,  you  can  easy 
conceive  o’  de  fac’  dat  de  lan’marks  by 
which  dee  could  o’  been  reconnized  is  well- 
nigh  washed  away  by  de  surgin’  o’  de  river 
o’ time.  Dee  claims  dat  dee  was  j’ined  in 
de  holy  instate  o’  matrermony  in  de  ole 
days,  time  dee  was  yong,  an’  arter  mean- 
derin’ roun’  de  worl’,  eas’  an’  wes’,  norf 
an’  souf,  norfeas’  an’  norf  wes’,  so  ter  speak, 
ter  all  de  p’ints  o’  de  cumpositiom,  dee 
suddently  reconnize  oneanner,  an’  now, 
while  dee  ain’t  a-ca’culatin’  ter  ketch  up 
wid  all  de  yeahs  what’s  gone,  dee  ’low  dat 
dee  crave  ter  come  back  ter  de  startin’- 
p’int,  an’  start  fresh,  han’  in  han’.  By  de 
blessin’  o’  Gord,  when  dee  skivered  one- 
anner, dee  was  bofe  free-handed  an’  free- 
hearted; an’  now,  wid  a free  han’,  dee 
craves  ter  jine  ban’s  agin,  an’  wid  a free 
heart  dee  craves  ter  jine  hearts  once  mo’; 
an’  ef  dey  hearts  is  bofe  turned  dat-a-way, 
who  gwine  say  de  word  ter  hinder  ’em  ? 
Ef  anybordy  got  a word  agin  it,  let  ’im 
speak  now , er  else,  as  de  Bible  say,  forever 
hoV  'is  peace .” 

He  hesitated,  casting  his  eye  over  the 
crowd,  upon  which  the  silence  of  attentive 
listening  had  fallen. 

“Hit’s  true,”  he  resumed,  “dis  aged 
couple  is  well  on  in  de  yeahs,  an’  look  like 
dey  journey  is  ’mos’  done;  but  ef  dee  got 
de  cour'ge  ter  teck  han’s  fur  de  las’  mile 
o’  de  road,  ’tain’t  fur  de  likes  o’  us  ter  dis- 
cour’ge  ’em!  An’  when  I looks  at  dis 
o-ole  man,  ripe  in  yeahs,  as  de  Book 
say,  an’  ’cripit  an’  failin’  in  steps,  an’  I 


know  dey’s  a woman  what’s  willin’  ter 
stan’  up  an’  teck  de  spornserbility  o’ 
follerin'  dat  man  clean  tell  ’e  gits  ter  de 
gate  o’  de  kingdom,  I bless  de  Lord,  an’ 
say  dat  woman  got  cour'gey  sho  ! She  is 
born  inter  de  light , ’caze  hit  would  be  a 
dark  journey  fur  de  onconverted  ! An’ 
when  my  eyes  pass  ter  de  bride — ’tain’t  no 
use  fur  me  ter  specify — but  when  my  eye 
pass  ter  de  bride  what  stan's  befo’  me  now, 
a-leanin’  fon'ly  on  de  arm  o’  de  groom — 
dat  same  groom  what  done  picked  an’ 
choosed  ’er  out  away  back  yonder  time  o’ 
de  failin’  o’  de  stars — ’tain’t  no  use  fur  me 
ter  specify,  but  I raises  my  eyes  ter  heaven 
an’  I say,  Bless  Gord  fur  cour’ge!  De 
bride  ain’t  show  no  mo’  cour’ge  ’n  de 
groom  is.  Bless  Gord  fur  a brave  heart 
an’  a kin’  heart  an’  a true  heart ! 

“ Wharf  ore ,”  he  continued,  “in  de 
face  o’  de  fac’s,  an’  in  de  presence  o’  you 
all,  I pernounce  ’em  once  mo’  man  an’ 
wife!” 

Turning  to  the  groom,  he  added,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  “ I ain’t  say  s’lute  yo’  bride, 
’caze  I know  she  done  been  s’luted  on  de 
former  ’casiom;  howsomever,  ef  you  de- 
sires ter  ’new  yo’  salutatiom  ’fo’  de  worl’, 
you  is  free  ter  do  so.” 

The  old  man  bent  his  head  and  kissed 
the  lips  of  his  old  wife.  This  was  taken 
as  the  usual  signal  for  congratulations, 
and  the  congregation  began  to  move  for- 
ward. 

With  a wave  of  his  arm,  however,  the 
minister  indicated  that  the  golden  wed- 
ding was  not  yet  over. 

Placing  bride  and  groom  in  chairs 
within  the  chancel,  he  turned  again  to 
the  congregation.  A change  of  tone  de- 
noted that  he  was  now  approaching  a 
new  branch  of  the  subject. 

“I  guv  out  dis  mawnin’,”  he  began, 
“dat  dis  was  gwine  ter  be  a golden  wed- 
din ’,  an’  what  is  I mean,  my  bredren  ? Is 
I mean  dat  de  preacher  was  rich  ? No, 
you  know  I ain’t.  Is  I mean  dat  de 
groom  was  rich  ? No,  you  know  I ain’t. 

Is  I mean  dat  de  bride  was  rich  ? No, 
you  know  I ain't.  Den  what  is  I mean  ? 
What  is  de  signification!  of  a golden  wed- 
din’?  Hit’s  de  cilebratiom  o’  de  ma’vage 
o’  two  pussons  what  have  de  cour  ge  ter 
stan’  up  ’fo’  Gord  an’  de  worl’,  arter  fifty 
yeahs,  an’  say  4 Amen !’  Dee  lived  through 
it,  an’  dee  gwine  stan’  up  ter  it;  an’  ef  dee 
sorry  dee  done  it,  dee  nuver  lets  on.  Dat’s 
de  weddin’part;  an’de  gol’  part,  dat  mean 
dat  ev’ybordy  ’bleege  ter  fetch  a gol’  wed- 
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din1  present.  Now  fur  de  gol’  part.  In 
co’se  I knows  you  ain’t  able  ter  come  up 
wid  pure  gol\  but  look  ter  me  like  dis  is 
a proud  occasiom  ter  do  double  juty  wid 
sech  as  you  is  got,  an’  you  knows  yo’se'f 
dat  small  change  is  de  squi valent  o'  gol’; 
an’  now  I tell  yer  what  I gwine  perpose 
ter  do:  I ’ain't  c'lected  no  sal’ry  fur  two 
mont’s,  an’  ef  you'll  all  come  up  hearty, 
yon g an’  ole,  wid  de  widder's  mite,  an’ 
swell  de  collection^  I tell  yer  what  I gwine 
do:  I gwine  ’vide  up  even  wid  de  bride 
an’  groom,  an’  we’ll  give  ’em  a golden 
weddin’  ter  de  best  o’  our  stability,  ’caze 
when  a pair  o’  ole  pussons  show  de 
cour'ge  what  dee  done  showed  ter-day, 
hit's  on’y  right  ter  he’p  ’em  ’long  an’  give 
’em  a start.  What  you  say  ?” 

“Amen!”  exclaimed  an  old  man  in  the 
front  pew. 

“Turn  up  de  hat!'’  The  voice  came 
from  the  body  of  the  church  this  time. 

“Ole  age  boun’  ter  ketch  us  all  'f  we 
live,”  said  another— a white-haired  sister. 

It  was  pretty,  the  generous  spirit  of  this 
most  ingenuous  and  sympathetic  people. 

The  collection  was  the  largest  ever 
known.  When  it  was  over,  and  the  con- 
gregation, every  individual  of  which  had 
contributed  something,  had  again  come 
to  order,  the  minister,  after  offering  a 
short  thanksgiving  in  the  name  of  the 
beneficiaries,  announced  that  before  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction  he  desired  to 
give  a short  notice. 

“De  bride  an’  de  groom,”  said  he, 
“ wants  me  ter  noterfy  dis  congergatiom 
dat  on  de  former  ’casiom  when  dee  got 
ma’yed  dee  was  j’ined  under  de  name  o’ 
Smiff,  bein’  as  Br’er  Thormson  at  dat  time 
b’long  ter  de  Smiffs,  an’  seem  like,  ef  dee 
goes  back  agin  fo’  man  an’  wife,  dee 
boun’  by  law,  ef  dee  boun’  at  all,  ter  teck 
up  dey  contrac’  under  de  same  entitle- 
mint  dee  went  by  time  dee’sumed  de  fus 
spornserbility,  an’  so  now  dee  gwine  leave 
de  name  o’  Thormson  an’  teck  de  name  o' 
Smiff.  Dat’s  de  fus  p'int;  an’  de  secon’ 
an’  las’  p’int  is  dis : Sis  Garrett,  jest  turned 
Thormson,  and  hencefor’ard  Smiff,  she  got 
a grief  on  'er  heart  on  de  ’count  o’  a yong 
son  o’  hern  an’  Br'er  Smiffs  what  strayed 
orf  time  o’  de  wall  and ’ain’t  been  lieerd  of 
no  mo’,  an’  she  baigged  me  ter  be  sho  an’ 
read  out  from  de  pulp/f  ter-day  a inscrip- 
tions o’  de  yong  man,  an’  ter  spressify  de 
fac’  dat  he's  pa  an’  ma  crave  ter  meet  up 
wid  ’im  agin.  She  say  he  was  name  Lit- 
tle Joe,  Joe  Smiff  (she  don’  know  ef  lie 


lielt  ter  de  Smiff,  but  she  sho  he  cling  ter 
de  Joe) ; an’  fur  de  inscription!,  de  way  she 
got  ’im  on  'er  min’,  she  say  he  was  a like- 
ly yong  man,  black-complected  an’  tall 
an’  slim,  an’  at  de  time  o’  de  strayin’  orf 
he  had  orn  a blue  check  homespun  suit, 
an’  fur  face  an'  shape,  she  say  he  look  jes 
perzac'ly  like  hes  pa,  an’  she  furthermo’ 
intreats  dis  congergatiom  dat  ef  dee  knows 
any  yong  man  name  Joe  (or  even  ain't 
name  Joe,  ef  fulfil  de  inscription!)  what 
’ain’t  kep  up  wid  ’is  fambly.  ter  sen’  ’im 
roun’  tell  dee  zamine  hes  p’ints  an’  see  ef 
he  ain’t  b’longs  ter  dem.  Dats  de  way 
Sister  Smiff  done  calt  it  out  ter  me,  but 
ef  dis  yong  man  was  b’longs  ter  me,  I 
wouldn’t  cramp  de  search  by  no  sech 
changeable  inscriptioms.  Look  ter  me 
like  any  black-complected  yong  man, 
what  is  los’  ’isse'f  f'om  hes  ma  an’  pa,  de- 
serve a bearin’,  ’caze,  when  a pusson  stops 
ter  consider,  hit’s  been  a long  time  sence 
de  ’clarin’  o’  peace,  an’  you  know  a pus- 
son  got  time  ter  fatten  an’  fall  orf  in  all 
dis  time,  an'  de  homespun  suit — yer  cyant 
fasten  dat  on  ’im  no  mo’,  ’caze  he’s  boun’ 
ter  been  changed  hes  cloze  in  all  dese 
yeahs — ef  he’s  fittn  too  ketch  up  wid — an’ 
when  yer  come  ter  lookin’  like  hes  pa” 

— the  speaker  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
— “you  know  dat's  boun’  ter  be  in  hes 
mammy’s  ricollectiom : you  an’  me ’d  nuv- 
er  see  it,  ’caze  no  yong  man  gwine  look 
like  Br'er  Smiff  look  now,  not  speakin’ 
onrespectful  o’  de  groom,  ’caze  we  all  on 
de  same  track;  but  now,  on  de  consid- 
eration! o’  dese  p’ints,  seem  ter  me  de 
name  o’  Smiff  ’ll  do  mo’  ter  ketch  up 
wid  dis  wayward  son  dan  dese  changeable 
inscriptioms ; wharf  ore,  I charge  you  in  de 
name  o’  de  love  o’  yo’  chi  lien  ter  open 
yo’  eyes  ter  see  an’  yo’  ears  ter  heah,  an’ 
try  ter  fin’  dis  prodigums  son  fur  ’em! 
Hes  ma  an’  pa  dee  say  dee  know  lie’s 
safe,  livin’  er  daid,  ’caze  dee's  helt  ’im  up, 
day  an’  night,  in  de  arms  o’  faith,  dost  ter 
de  mercy-seat;  but  yit,  ef  he's  in  de  lan’  o’ 
de  livin’,  dee  craves  ter  lay  dey  mortal 
eyes  on  ’im  agin.  He  was  borned  on  de 
Morgan  plantation!,  on  de  coas’,  an’  was 
sol’,  ’long  wid  'is  mammy,  ’fo’  de  wah, 
ter  de  Garretts,  o’  Bayou  Gros  Tete,  f'om 
w'ich  place  he  crost  over  ter  Placque- 
meen , an’  dat's  far  as  dee  knows.” 

Turning  here  toward  the  ministers, who 
sat  in  a row  behind  the  pulpit,  he  would 
have  invited  one  of  them  to  pronounce 
the  benediction;  but  the  tallest  of  their 
number,  known  as  Brother  Lincoln,  had 
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risen,  and  unbidden  was  stepping  for- 
ward. He  was  a black  man  of  fifty 
or  thereabouts,  conspicuously  handsome 
and  of  commanding  presence,  a delegate 
from  one  of  the  upper  parishes.  He 
stepped  to  the  front,  as  if  to  address  the 
congregation,  hesitated,  cleared  his  throat, 
swallowed,  essayed  to  speak,  but  failed  to 
command  his  voice,  and  finally,  turning 
suddenly,  approached  the  old  woman 
Cicely,  and  with  a voice  broken  with  a 
sob,  said,  “ Mammy,  heah  little  Joe.” 

The  old  woman,  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing all  the  trying  ceremony,  lost  her  self- 
control.  With  a shriek,  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  her  son,  whose  first 
word  assured  her  of  his  identity. 

The  old  father  sobbed  aloud,  trembling 
piteously,  but  soon  the  son  drew  his  mo- 
ther’s withered  little  form  into  a chair  be- 
side him,  and  seating  himself  next  the  old 
man,  put  his  strong  arm  around  him,  and 
drew  him  to  himself. 

There  was  not  a dry  eye  in  the  church, 
and  not  a few  of  the  more  emotional  fell 
to  shouting.  In  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
excitement,  Brother  Brown,  himself  weep- 
ing, pronounced  a faltering  benediction, 
but  the  congregation  were  too  much 
wrought  up  for  dismissal.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  at  last,  after  innumerable 
hand  shakings  and  many  embracings— 
father  and  mother  leaning  each  on  an 
arm  of  the  son — they  passed  out  of  the 
church. 

The  story  is  told,  and  yet,  before  we 
leave  them,  let  us  peep  in  upon  the  three 
as  they  sit  at  the  home  fireside  on  this 
first  evening.  They  are  in  the  mother's 
room,  and  the  son  occupies  the  centre 
chair,  while  the  old  parents  on  either  side 
gaze  fondly  upon  him. 

“Joe,”  says  the  old  man  at  length, 
“ wh-whar’d  you  git  de  name  o’  Lincoln, 
anyhow  ?” 

“ Well,  yer  know,  daddy,  I ’ain’t  meant 
no  onrispec’  ter  you,  but  I ’ain’t  nuver 
spect  ter  see  yer  no  mo’,  an’  you  ’ain’t  had 
no  name  what  yer  mought  say  was  borned 
ter  yer  nohow,  an’  de  name  o’  Smiff  look 
like  hit  had  so  much  spornserbility  on  it 
a’ready — look  like  hit’s  done  stood  fur  so 
much  tell  hit  don’t  stan’  fur  nuttn’  no 
mo’ — an’  I was  a-castin’  ’bout  fur  a name 
what  stood  fur  freedom — an’  dat's  huc- 
come  I tuck  de  name  o’  Lincoln;  but  in 
co’se,  ef  you  sesso — you  de  one  ter  sell  de 
word — an’  ef  you  sesso  dat  I am  boun’  ter 
teck  de  name  o’  Smiff,  in  co’se  I’ll— I’ll — ” 


“No,  no!  I ’ain’t  sesso!  What  you 
say,  Cicely?” 

“Don’t  pester  me  ’bout  no  ’titl emints 
ter-night,  honey.  I des  wants  ter  set 
down  heah  an’  feas’  my  eyes  orn  my 
baby!  Ain’t  yer  see  how  he  favor  you, 
Aleck?  Look  at  ’is  haid.  How  yer  keep 
it  so  purty,  Joe?” 

“I  jes  cyards  it  out  wid  a cyardin’ 
comb,  same  as  I use  ter;  but  I ain’t  ’ten’ 
ter  it  much  myse’f.  De-Dely,  she  mos’ly 
combs  an’  trains  it.” 

“Who  Dely?”  asked  both  the  old  peo- 
ple at  once,  eagerly. 

He  laughed  with  some  embarrassment. 

“ Wh-why,  Dely — she— she’s  my  wife.” 

“Umh!”  grunted  the  mother. 

“I  sesso  too,” echoed  the  father. 

“ Y - yas— yas,  ’m,  I ma’yed ; yas,  sir,  I 
ma’yed.  Why,  mammy,  I’s  gittn’  ole, 
me!  I got— I got — ” 

“ What  you  got?”  asked  both  together, 
again. 

“I  got — I got — why,  mammy,  I got  a 
gal  big  as  you  is— yas,  ’m,  I is.” 

“ ’Ain’t  I tol’  yer  lie  was  des  de  perzac’ 
image  o’  you,  Aleck?  I knowed  quick 
as  my  back  was  turned,  he  ma’y.  What 
else  you  got,  Joe  ?” 

“ Who,  me  ? I got  a whole  passel  o’ 
chillen — boys  an’  gals,  an’  boys  an’  gals, 
an’  boys  an’ — ” 

“Don’t  say  it  over  no  mo’,  Joe,  ’less’n 
yer  mean  dey  ain’t  no  een  ter  ’em.  Go 
orn  an’  tell  us  what  dey  names.  Umh ! 
Lord  have  mussy,  Aleck!  You  an’  me’s 
’bout  a dozen  gran’mammies  and  gran’- 
daddies,  de  way  Joe’s  a -talkin’  now. 
What’s  de  matter  wid  you,  Joe  ? Why ’n’t 
yer  talk,  an’  tell  me  dey  names  ?’’ 

“I’s  telli.n’  yer  fas’  as  I kin,  mammy. 

De  oles’  one,  she  name  arter  you.” 

The  old  woman  smiled.  “ Is  she  ? 
Well,  well !— name  Cicely,  eh  ?” 

Joe  scratched  his  head.  The  examina- 
tion was  trying. 

“ No,’m.  not  ezzac’ly.  Yer  see,  my  wife, 
she  name  Delia,  an’  you  name  Cicely,  an’ 
so  I put  de  two  names  togedder,  Cicely 
an’  Delia,  an’  dat  comes  out  Celia.  She 
name  Celia.” 

“ Mh— hm ! Yas,  I see.  Yer  named  ’er 
arter  me,  an’  calls  ’er  Celia.  I’s  glad  yer 
splained  it  out  ter  me  ’fo’  yer  tol’  me  de 
name,  ’caze  ef  I’d  a-started  backward  on 
dat,  I nuver  would  o’  ketched  up  wid  it. 
An’  de  boys,  what  dee  name  ?” 

“Well,  de  oles’  one,  he  name  Aberham, 
to  match  in  wid  de  Lincoln ; an’  den  Start- 
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in’  dat-a-way,  I was  ’bleege  ter  finish  de 
set,  so  arfter  Aberham  come  Isaac  an’ 
Jacob;  den  come  Phil  Sberidam  an1  Gin- 
era]  Grant.” 

“ Yer  ain't  thought  'bout  namin’  none 
ob ’em  Alexander  de  Great,  is  yer  ?”  asked 
the  old  man,  timidly.  Dai's  my  name, 
and  hit's  tooken  outn  de  book ; I heerd  ole 
marster  seaso.” 

“ I gwine  name  de  nex  one  dat,  sho, 
daddy.  Hit  MI  glorify  de  whole  crowd 
wid  grandeur.” 

But  why  try  to  follow  them  in  their 
artless,  original,  and  most  ingenuous  talk  ? 

It  was  late,  and  all  had  gradually  sub- 
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sided  into  silence,  when  the  old  man  spoke 
again.  He  had  been  for  some  time  look- 
ing at  the  orange  branch  which  still  stood 
in  the  bottle  on  the  table.  ^Cicely,”  said 
he,  “look  ter  me  like  maybe  dishere  or- 
wange  in  de  bookay  stood  fur  little  Joe.” 

“ I bad  dat  in  my  min’  all  de  time, 
Aleck ; an1  dat’s  huecome  I 'ain’t  bruck  it 
orf;  but  look  like  ter  me  now  dat  de 
branch  'ain’t  did  full  juty,  Mess’n  hit’s  got 
’bout  a million  o’  little  orwanges  on  it, 
ter  stan*  fur  all  o’  little  Joes  boys  an’ 
gals.” 

“ An’  I bet  yer,  ef  yer  look  dost,  you’ll 
fin’  ’em,  too,”  said  the  old  man. 

And  it  \vas  true. 
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MODERN  RUSSIAN  ART. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


THE  visitor  to  Moscow  who  takes  any 
interest  in  painting  should  not  fail  to 
make  an  excursion  across  the  river,  where, 
in  a shabby  street,  he  will  find  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  merchant  M.  P.  Tretiakoff. 
The  Russian  painters  have  two  great  pa- 
trons— the  Tsar  and  M.  Tretiakoff.  The 
latter  is  the  more  intelligent  of  the  two, 
inasmuch  as  he  collects  with  method,  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  work  of  the  best  artists,  not  only 
their  finished  pictures,  but  also  their 
drawings  and  studies,  all  with  a view  to 
forming  a Russian  national  gallery  of 
art.  His  immense  collection  of  pictures 
displayed  in  spacious  galleries  comprises 
the  elements  necessary  for  forming  an 
idea  of  the  true  state  of  modern  Russian 
art.  Additional  elements  may  be  found 
in  the  two  rooms  devoted  to  modern 
painting  in  the  Hermitage  Museum  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Prianischnikoff  col- 
lection in  the  Moscow  Museum,  in  the 
pictures  to  be  seen  in  the  various  imperial 
palaces  and  in  private  collections,  and  of 
course  in  the  various  annual  exhibitions, 
of  which  the  most  interesting  is  the  so- 
called  Ambulant  Exhibition,  which  is 
held  at  St.  Petersburg  first,  and  is  trans- 
ported successively  to  the  great  provincial 
towns.  The  churches  and  monasteries 
also  offer  important  specimens  of  religious 
art,  which  plays  a very  great  role  in  holy 
Russia. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  the  Tr4ti- 
akoff  galleries.  We  pass  indifferently 
through  the  lower  rooms,  encumbered 
with  screens  covered  with  water-colors 
and  drawings  of  no  great  artistic  merit; 
we  note  some  three  hundred  studies  and 
pictures  by  Verestchagin  ; we  go  up- 
stairs and  hurry  through  a series  of 
rooms  which  we  promise  ourselves  to 
visit  in  detail  later,  after  we  have  seen 
the  Repines. 

At  last,  in  the  room  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  gallery,  on  the  first  floor,  we  find 
ourselves  in  presence  of  no  less  than 
thirty  pictures  and  portraits  by  Repine 
(born  1844  in  the  government  of  Tcherni- 
gov,  educated  at  the  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg).  Here  indeed  is  something 
thoroughly  Russian.  It  is  a picture  dated 
1881,  and  representing  a Russian  wedding 
party  enjoying  themselves  in  a “ traktir  ” 


or  inn.  Peasants  are  seated  all  round  the 
room,  the  men  with  their  big  boots,  long 
coats,  and  yellow  hair,  the  women  decked 
out  with  flowers,  kakochniks,  and  gaudy 
jewelry.  To  the  right  are  some  peasants 
playing,  the  one  a fiddle,  the  other  a fife, 
the  other  a tambourine  with  bells;  near 
them  stands  a table  with  on  it  jars  and 
bottles  full  of  flowers,  and  a dish  of  sun- 
flower seeds  for  the  delectation  of  the  vis- 
itors, the  Russian  mujik,  as  we  have  al- 
ready explained  in  previous  articles,  be- 
ing never  completely  happy  unless  he  is 
cracking  and  chewing  these  gray  pods. 
The  walls  of  the  “traktir”  are  decorated 
with  icons,  images,  and  embroidery,  and 
across  the  room  is  stretched  a cord,  on 
which  are  tied  two  coarse  tallow  candles, 
lighting  up  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
dancing,  the  girl  laughing  and  upright, 
while  her  partner,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
with  baggy  breeches  and  tall  boots,  stoops 
toad-like  to  execute  the  ungraceful  step 
familiarly  known  in  Anglo  Saxon  coun- 
tries as  “little  man.”  The  effect  of  arti- 
ficial light,  the  frank  gayety  of  the  fat 
peasant  bride  with  her  necklace  of  big 
beads,  and  her  long  blond  braided  hair 
tied  up  with  knots  of  many-colored  rib- 
bons, the  character  of  the  whole  scene, 
and  the  character  of  each  individual  per- 
son and  detail,  are  admirably  rendered. 
The  idea  of  the  picture  is  expressed  with 
a force  that  is  perhaps  not  quite  free  from 
rudeness;  but  the  vision  of  the  reality  is 
so  clear,  so  direct,  and  so  human,  that  we 
are  captivated  and  interested.  Another 
thoroughly  Russian  picture  is  the  “Pro- 
cession of  the  Virgin  of  Kazan,”  coming 
along  a country  road  full  face  toward 
the  spectator.  To  the  right  the  land  rises 
and  forms  a hill,  with  clumps  of  old 
trees  and  stumps;  to  the  left  the  fore- 
ground is  the  white  sandy  road;  the  back- 
ground is  veiled  in  clouds  of  roseate  dust; 
before  us  is  the  procession — the  priest  with 
his  long  yellow  hair  and  his  gorgeous 
gold-embroidered  vestments;  the  sacred 
image  of  the  Virgin  of  Kazan  that  works 
miracles,  borne  aloft  and  surrounded  by 
peasants  carrying  lanterns  bedecked  with 
streaming  ribbons,  and  wuth  candles  burn- 
ing inside;  other  peasants  carrying  ban- 
ners and  icons  of  minor  distinction;  in 
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the  immediate  foreground,  beside  the  holy  lure,  and  one  of  his  best.  The  original  is 
image,  a merchant's  red* fared  wife  pant*  now  in  the  Annitehkotf  Palace  at  St. 
mg  almost  to  the  point  of  apoplexy  under  Petersburg,  and  consequently  inaccessible 
the  honor  of  carrying  a heavy  gold-bound  to  the  public,  but  there  exists  a good  elch- 
ritual -book ; officers,  gendarmes,  and  otii-  ing  of  the  work,  the  composition  of  which 
er  dignitaries  on  horseback  rising  above  was  given  in  the  June  number  of  this 
the  common  plebeian  herd;  a compact  Magazine,  while  in  the  Tretiakoff  gallery 
throng  of  humanity  toiling  along  in  full  there  is  a complete  series  of  remarkable 
sunlight,  dusty,  sweating,  -fagged,  and  yet  painted  studies  of  the  different  figures  that 
sustained  by  mingled  feelings  of  piety,  compose  the  gang  of  human  brutes  whose 
vanity,  the  satisfaction  of  accomplished  sad  lot  it  has  become  to  act  as  beasts  of 
duly,  the  assertion  of  self,  the  willing  ae-  draught.  In  modern  painting  I know  of 
ceptance.  of  the  superiority  of  others.  In  no  more  poignant  composition  than  these 
depicting  character  Repine  excels  all  boat -haulers,  and  of  no  more  simple  and 
Russian  painters,  and  amongst  the  living  intense  representation  of  laborious  mis- 
art.isis  of  other  countries  it  is  not  easy  to  ery,  of  weary  resignation,  or  of  hopeless 
name  his  equals.  Of  this  talent  he  gfive  and  momentary  revolt  against  galling 
striking  proof  in  the  1 ‘ Boat-haulers  of  the  and  degrading  toil,  than  these  dozen  fig- 
Volga,”  painted  in  1870-73,  his  first  pic-  ures  of  young  and  old  victims  of  man's 
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inhumanity  to  man,  whose  brown  and 
dusty  rags,  bronzed  faces,  red  or  yellow 
hair,  and  straining  silhouettes  form  a 
sad  symphony  of  suffering  against  the 
luminous  pearliness  of  the  clear  sky  and 
background  of  broad  waters  reddened 
with  the  rosy  morning  sunlight. 

An  example  of  Rapine’s  character- work 
in  a gayer  note  is  given  in  our  illustra- 
tion “At  the  Theatre” — a fac-simile  of  a 
black  and  white  drawing  by  the  artist. 
The  mise  ensc&ne  of  this  composition, the 
variety  of  the  types  depicted,  the  impres- 
sion of  life  given  by  all  these  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  literally  shaking  with 
laughter,  the  characteristic  laugh  of  each 
one  so  curiously  studied  in  the  pose  of 
the  head,  the  contortion  of  the  mouth,  the 
wrinkling  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes — all  this  is  very  admi- 
rable, and  to  be  appreciated  with  joy. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  paint- 
ing, the  most  remarkable  picture  that  Ra- 
pine has  produced  is  the  “Return  of  the 
Exile”  (1884),  represented  in  an  engrav- 
ing. The  scene  takes  place  in  a simply 
furnished  room,  the  walls  hung  with 
cheap  paper  of  a bluish-green  tint,  and 
decorated  with  common  religious  prints, 
a map,  and  a few  portraits.  To  the  left 
is  a half-glass  door  opening  into  a garden, 
and  flooding  the  room  with  a stream  of 
reflected  sunlight.  The  boards  of  the 
floor  are  bare ; the  table  is  covered  with  a 
white  cloth  over  a scarlet  one;  the  chairs 
are  of  the  most  modern  and  prosaic  bent 
wood  with  perforated  seats;  the  one  easy- 
chair  is  upholstered  with  the  usual  green 
stamped  velvet;  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
is  a piano.  We  are  here  in  a character- 
istic Russian  home.  The  children  are 
busy  with  their  lessons  and  their  music, 
while  the  mother  is  meditating  in  the 
warm  stillness  of  the  afternoon,  when 
suddenly  the  servant  introduces  a strange 
visitor,  whose  costume  and  appearance 
excite  her  astonishment.  She  holds  the 
door  open,  with  her  hand  on  the  latch; 
and  in  the  second  room  we  see  another 
servant  peering  curiously  at  the  strange 
visitor,  who  advances  with  hesitating  step 
and  inquiring  look,  wondering  whether 
they  will  recognize  the  exile,  whether  this 
is  really  his  home,  whether  he  is  free  in- 
deed and  not  walking  in  a dream. 

The  reader  may  judge  from  our  en- 
graving how  vividly  and  yet  how  dis- 
creetly the  story  is  told,  how  natural  the 
gestures  and  expression,  how  intense  the 


realism  of  the  whole  scene,  and  how  un- 
common the  general  aspect  of  the  picture. 

In  another  note  we  may  notice  two 
large  historical  pictures  — the  one,  dated 
1879,  represents  Sophia,  the  sister  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  attempted  to  revive  in 
Russia  the  Byzantine  traditions  of  the  oc- 
cult empresses  Pulcheria  and  Olga,  reign- 
ed as  regent  autocratice  during  the  boy- 
hood of  her  brother,  plotted  against  the 
great  Tsar’s  life,  and  was  finally  impris- 
oned in  the  Di4vitchi  Monastyr,  where 
Repine  has  depicted  her  clad  in  a dress  of 
white  gold  brocade,  her  arms  folded,  and 
leaning  against  the  corner  of  a table,  with 
scowling  brow  and  furious  eyes,  her  hair 
hanging  loose  and  dishevelled  over  her 
shoulders.  In  the  background,  through 
an  open  door,  we  see  a chapel  with  the 
burnished  brass  iconostases  illuminated 
with  flaming  candles;  the  walls  of  the 
room  are  richly  decorated  with  images ; to 
the  left,  in  the  middle  distance,  is  a table 
with  on  it  a casket,  a mirror,  and  a jew- 
elled candlestick;  at  the  back,  against  the 
polychrome  door-post,  a little  nun  stands 
expectant  in  terror  behind  Sophia;  to  the 
right  of  the  picture  is  a barred  window, 
through  which  we  see  a dead  soldier 
hanging  head  downward  from  an  iron 
crossbar,  on  which  are  sitting  three  car- 
rion-crows waiting  calmly  for  their  prey. 

The  other  picture,  reproduced  in  our 
engraving,  represents  Ivan  the  Terrible 
embracing  the  gory  head  of  his  son, 
whom  he  has  mortally  wounded  in  a 
frenzy  of  anger.  The  scene  takes  place 
in  one  of  the  sombre  rooms  of  the  Gra- 
novitaya  Palace;  in  the  corner  is  a poly- 
chrome faience  stove;  on  the  wall,  a pic- 
ture with  richly  jewelled  frame;  settles 
and  chests  of  curiously  inlaid-work  are 
placed  around  the  room,  and  on  the  floor 
are  strewn  rich  Oriental  rugs.  One  day, 
in  an  altercation  with  his  eldest  son  and 
heir  Ivan,  the  Tsar,  whose  character  was 
a strange  mixture  of  greatness  and  of 
brutality,  struck  the  young  man  with  his 
iron-pointed  cane;  the  blow  was  fatal. 
The  Tsar’s  fury  immediately  gave  place 
to  immense  and  fierce  grief.  By  killing 
his  son  and  heir  he  undid  all  his  life’s 
work,  for  of  his  other  two  sons,  Feodor 
was  an  idiot  and  Dimitri  an  infant,  and 
he  could  only  sadly  reflect  that  the  con- 
sequence of  this  cruel  misfortune  would 
be  that  he  would  have  founded  the  au- 
tocracy for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  and 
doubtless  for  one  of  those  boyars  whom 
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iie  detested,  and  whom  he  had  combated 
at  the  cost  of  so  mtfch  bloodshed  and  so 
many  perils.  Ivan  the  Terrible  died  in 
15S4,  having  survived  only  three  years 
the  event  which  Repine  has  so  tragically 
represented.  The  background  of  this 
picture  is  all  in  shadow ; the  Tight  is  con- 
centrated strongly  on  the  central  group, 
of  the  father,  with  his  hair  standing  on 
end,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head,  his 
brow  bedaubed  with  blood . clasping  his 
dying  son,  who  is  clad  in  the  splendor  of 
a peach-flower  silk  robe  and  green  boots 
embroidered  with  gold.  This  picture  is  a 
marvellous  evocation  of  the  barbaric  rich- 
ness. the  ferocity  of  maimers,  and  the 
tragic  grandeur  of  Muscovy  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  it  is  a wonderful  piece 
of  color. 
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Repine,  besides  be- 
mg  equally  remarka- 
ble in  historical., genre, 
and  character  pictures, 
excels  also  as  a por- 
trait - painter.  He 
seems  to  take  peculiar 
pleasure  in  immortal- 
izing the  features  of 
the  great  artists  of  his 
own  race,  and  amongst 
his  finest  works  of  this 
kind  are  portraits  of 
Rubinstein,  of  the  poet 
Fofanoff,  of  Tonrgu^- 
nlef,  and  especially 
of  the  great  novelist 
Tolstoi,  whom  lie  has 
painted  in  many  poses. 

One  other  picture  by 
Repine  which  we  can- 
not omit  to  mention  is 
that  hung  at  the  top 
of  the  staircase  in  the 
Great  Palace  at  Mos- 
cow, represe nting  the 
present  Tsar  at  St,  Pe- 
tersburg saluting  the 
people  after  his  cor- 
onation — one  of  the 
most  wonder f ul  ren- 
derings of  a eon  tempo- 
rary crowd  that  lias  vet 

v y 

been  prod  need.  In  the 
centre  of  the  composi- 
te m the  Tsai*  ad  Vances, 
followed  by  the  Tsa- 
rina, the  imperial  chil- 
dren, and  a suite  of 
militaries  of  all  sorts. 
The  crowd,  bareheaded  and  respectful, 
stands  in  line,  keeping  the  path  free  — a 
crowd  of  imijiks  and  popular  types  of 
all  kinds.  In  the  background,  beyond  the 
crowd,  vve  see  some  iron  gates  and  rail- 
ings, and  further  away  a suggestion  of 
the.  Neva,  will*  boats  and  distant  build- 
ings. The  sun  blazes  down  upon  the 
scene,  the  light  is  reflected  up  from  the 
pavement  on  to  the  costumes  and  faces, 
and,  to  complete  the  modernity  of  the 
whole,  the  Tsarina  and  the  imperial  chi! 
dren  are  depicted  with  their  parasols  open 
From  the  above  notes  and  from  llie  few 
examples;  teproduced  in  our  illustrations, 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  variety  and  wide  scope  of  Repine's 
talent  and  therefore  to  comprehend  why 
we  give  him  so  high  a place  in  contem- 
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porary  art.  Repine  ta  essentuvUy'  a Bus-  of  his  you  lb-,  Repine  is  a man  of  ■ humWe 
smi  paiqter  iu  tBjg  sense ; tb&t  he  is  m&%fc  origin  who  ifea  fofeti  iuddeiiiy;  provided 
*>:> ;>>!*  ‘y ---indyed.  one  may  say  that  be  is  with  all  the  tenable  analytical  inxtrtt- 
V'Vil;,- 0 mxpnxai  by  Russian  subjects.  At  merits  of  Western  culture,  bat  not  at  (he 
tfte  l\m6  ijiafc.  he  is  t's.syntwfiy  Ros-  -same.  time  yritlt  the  safpjguards  of  Wesi- 

>ian  in  nbre  anti  veiii Je • retaining  a] wavy  irruLRons  and  prejudices.  R«pmev 

the  u*m#-d  r nf  his  artistie  personality/  however,  has  been  preserved  from  the 
Kernel t*  »s  a painter  as  ".veil  as  &u  .arfisfc,  ’ abuse  of  so  common  amongst 

*nd  a <Ir;uipfitsrnau  «&  well  as  a painter.  Uic  Russian  literary  men  and  Russum 
In  bis  best  work  — for  instance,,  Ui  tile  jm  inter*'  of  h&  gem  oration— by  His  joy  in 
*’  Return  of  tile  Exile/'  the  4VBourUki/V  *rl  and  by  ilie  b pal  thin  ess  and  liappUiess 


',?rvu  Cb*  jyki tiding  bf  fill**  Mm^lCrl-.Ronitrb, 


or  *lIvan  the  Terrible  and  his  Son/  — \v»:  of  ins  nature,  m visibly;  withm  on  his  vx 
never have in  regret'  mAdequacios  of  ox-  pressivo/kvndiy:  ami  sympatbor  io  pjh  v §i 
prexsmn.  oenmny.  I'm-  f fop. mo.  as  for  aU  the. .Bus 

• On*  tile  oilier  baud  . R«§ pi  be-  is  ea&enBtf  R af . llte:  ihtvyd>mj  : #dfaat; 

\y  llaf&ihu,  and  rimcteni  Russ  inn..  ijt  ins  alone  odists  and  i*  ••mpeclnlibr-  uioas  &| 
xnnecptMVfi  of  the  doltiafu  nfflur  painters  iekH^Uoro  of  obarni  of  ^ipeoU  'of  lininlj 
observation ;£  he  is  & rejf*11xt;>  %;  u&&.  phiy  but  a xrnal i mlfc  tri  ]\ is 

H>au  ucWlyf  arrived  jit /■■*  paints  scenes  of  nMa1,;Pjfe,;:With ..cdi  tfiph 

Uu?  Ibcssov^x  sny.  apeak  in#  of  i hat  nmi-  mU-dy ; be  paints  of  mon  vr’hc 

oils  mental  fcisftO  ^ ;1?y 

in  Russia  auiee-itie  full  of Kiel 

breaking  up  ►>!  ike  ahiort*af; and  pgiy 

a*  Niclioias  dpea»ied  r xuiU 

Like  AciUX'ol^ki,  fiie  sculptor.,  Um  friend  pf  yimmnsrranoo . iixH  V^VuJiW  ha 
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much  in  common  with  that  of  the  mod- 
ern French  school.  Indeed,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  contemporary  Russian 
painters  in  general,  so  far  as  the  spirit  of 
their  work  is  concerned,  present  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  younger 
painters  of  France,  who  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  grand  movement  of  emanci- 
pation from  academic  formulae,  and  by 
its  counterpart  in  literature,  known  as 
the  naturalist  evolution.  It  might  be 
curious  also  to  note  the  very  strong  im- 
pression made  upon  the  French  mind  by 
the  excessively  analytic  literature  of  the 
Russian  reform  era,  particularly  by  the 
novels  of  Tolstoi  and  Dostoievsky,  and  by 
the  doctrines  therein  set  forth,  which  cer- 
tain French  dilettanti  have  conveniently 
characterized  by  the  name  of  the  “reli- 
gion of  human  suffering.”  At  the  Paris 
Salons  of  late  years  we  have  remarked 
the  evolution  of  art  from  idealism  to  real- 
ism and  to  humanity.  Nowadays  the  fa- 
vorite subjects  of  French  painters  are 
portraits,  landscapes,  scenes  of  reality,  in- 
cidents in  the  ordinary  existence  of  those 
who  till  the  soil  or  of  those  who  work  at 
trades,  episodes  of  the  joys  or  miseries  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  masses.  There  is 
even  a tendency  in  France  to  prefer  sad 
subjects  to  joyous  ones,  and  the  number 
of  funereal  or  elegiac  pictures  in  the  last 
Salon  was  the  matter  of  general  remark. 
This  community  of  tendency,  however, 
concerns,  as  we  have  said,  only  the  spirit 
of  the  work  of  the  French  and  Russian 
schools,  and  it  is  perhaps  an  inevitable 
phase  of  democratic  art.  Both  Russians 
and  French  seem  to  delight  in  gross  and 
gloomy  popular  subjects,  and  in  a realism 
that  suggests  everything  except  ideas  of 
contentment  and  serenity;  but  while  the 
Russians  paint  such  pictures,  as  a rule, 
with  only  sufficient  technique  to  convey 
the  requisite  impression,  the  French  dis- 
play in  them  a sincerity  and  complete- 
ness of  vision,  and  a frankness  and  skill 
in  execution,  that  often  attain  perfection. 
In  emancipated  Russia,  as  in  democratic 
France,  the  plebeian  multitude  is  the 
great  factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  in  the  art  and  in  the  literature 
of  both  countries  the  sincere  observers, 
and  at  the  same  time  those  who  are  influ- 
enced by  fashion,  are  naturally  attracted 
by  plebeian  subjects.  The  kind  of  scenes 
and  of  characters  which  art  depicts  is  al- 
ways a question  of  social  form  and  of 
dominant  classes. 


Between  Rapine  and  other  living  Rus- 
sian artists,  and  also  between  Repine  and 
the  glories  of  Russian  art  of  the  past,  there 
is  a vast  distance.  In  reality  Russia  has 
produced  few  artists  and  few  painters; 
the  majority  of  the  Russian  picture- 
makers  are  men  who  have  used  line  and 
color  merely  as  a sort  of  writing  to  ex- 
press religious,  poetical,  or  humanitarian 
ideas.  The  mystic  tendency  of  the  Rus- 
sian mind  would  alone  suffice  to  explain 
this  phenomenon,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  painting  is  an  exotic  growth  in  Rus- 
sia, and  that  it  has  grown  up  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Italian  and  German  in- 
fluences, and  still  more  recently  it  has 
been  strongly  influenced  by  Panslavist, 
Reformist,  and  even  Nihilist  theories. 
The  introduction  of  the  fine  arts  formed 
part  of  the  programme  of  Western  civil- 
ization which  Peter  the  Great  elaborated 
when  he  abandoned  Moscow,  the  city  of 
the  Tsars,  and  built  St.  Petersburg,  the  city 
of  the  Emperors,  the  stronghold  of  that 
German  culture  which  prevailed  in  Rus- 
sia for  more  than  a century  and  a half, 
and  against  the  remnants  of  which  Pan- 
slavism has  still  to  struggle.  The  native 
art  of  Russia  is  Byzantine  and  hieratic 
when  it  leaves  the  domain  of  ornament. 
Peter  the  Great  sent  many  young  men  to 
study  in  Italy,  with  a view  to  creating 
a new  Russian  art  on  the  model  of  the 
art  which  he  had  seen  during  his  Euro- 
pean peregrinations.  These  young  men, 
on  their  return,  painted  images  in  tho 
churches  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters, and  specimens  of  their  work  majr 
be  seen  at  St. Petersburg  in  the  Peter  Paul 
Cathedral  in  the  Fortress.  In  1757  the- 
Empress  Elizabeth  was  iuduced  to  found 
an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  afterward 
Catherine  II.  gave  this  Academy  new 
statutes,  endowed  it  richly,  and  built  for  it 
the  immense  palace  on  the  Vassili  Ostroff 
Quay,  which  has  since  remained  the  great 
art  school  of  Russia.  The  early  pupils  of 
the  Academy,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  were  given  to  painting  fresco  in  the 
style  of  Watteau  and  Boucher,  and  much 
of  their  work  may  still  be  seen  in  various 
palaces.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  I. 
there  lived  artists  with  some  semblance 
of  talent,  which  was  developed  by  long 
residence  in  Italy  and  by  servile  study 
of  the  ancient  masters,  and  also  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  German  artists  of  the  school 
of  Kaulbach,  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and 
Psclniorr.  Such  were  the  elder  IvanoflF 
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(1775-1827);  K.  P.  Bruloff  (1799-1852), 
whose  colossal  and  empty  picture  of  the 
“Last  Day  of  Pompeii  ” is  in  the  Hermit- 
age Gallery;  F.  A Bruni  (1801-1875), 
whose  picture  of  the  “Brazen  Serpent,” 
likewise  in  the  Hermitage,  is  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  horrible  academic  pic- 
tures ever  painted;  V.  I.  Jacoby  (born 
1834),  whose  “Halt  of  Exiles”  is  in  the 
Tr6tiakoff  gallery,  and  who  in  Russian 
genre  subjects,  and  in  historical  scenes 
from  the  French  Re  volution,  has  equalled 
the  worst  efforts  of  his  Western  rivals  and 
models;  A.  A.  Ivanoff  (1806-1855),  a very 
cold  and  feeble  painter  of  religious  sub- 
jects; C.  D.  Flavitzki  (1830-1866),  the 
painter  of  Christian  martyrs  and  of  co- 
lossal bituminous  historical  scenes;  T.  A. 
von  Neff  (1805-1877),  a painter  of  nymphs 
and  nudities,  and  also  the  author  of  the 
principal  icons  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Isaac  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Saviour  at  Moscow;  Gu6  (born 
1831),  who  has  treated  various  sacred  sub- 
jects with  an  apparent  novelty  of  realism, 
which  is  only  a cloak  for  vulgarity  and 
poverty  of  imagination. 

Of  the  work  of  all  these  men  there  is 
little  to  be  said  except  that  it  is  cold, 
academic,  uninteresting,  and  a monument 
of  wasted  effort.  In  the  many  huge  can- 
vases of  this  epoch  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
the  museums  of  the  Hermitage  and  of 
Moscow  it  is  hard  to  find  a single  spon- 
taneous touch,  a delicately  observed  effect, 
an  evidence  of  a hand  and  a brain  vibra- 
ting in  unison  in  presence  of  a noble  vi- 
sion of  nature. 

Of  the  same  generation  is  the  mariue 
painter  I.  C.  Aivazovski,  whose  Jubilee 
was  one  of  the  great  events  of  artistic 
Russia  in  1887.  Aivazovski  was  born  in 
1817  at  Theodosia,  in  the  Crimea,  studied 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  and  at 
Rome,  and  became  famous  all  over  Eu- 
rope, even  in  exclusive  Paris,  where  he 
has  been  well  known  since  the  Exhibition 
of  1855.  He  exhibited  also  at  the  Univer- 
sal Exhibitions  of  1867  and  1875,  and  fre- 
quently at  the  Salon,  where  he  obtained 
a third  medal  in  1843  and  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1857.  Aivazovski,  who  forty 
years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  a realist, 
appears  to  our  modern  eyes  as  an  idealist 
of  the  Romantic  school,  a sort  of  Victor 
Hugo  of  the  palette,  delighting  in  the 
Titanic  struggles  of  sea  and  sky,  in  the 
tragic  splendors  of  sunset,  in  the  weird 
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dreaminess  of  moonlight  on  the  watery 
plains  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  fantastic 
forms  of  waves,  spray,  and  mist  that  the 
poet's  mind  fashions  into  visions  of  the 
“Birth  of  Venus.”  He  is  interesting  as 
a marine  painter,  and  characteristically 
Russian  in  his  often  fanciful  and,  so  to 
speak,  literary  vision  of  nature. 

Only  a few  years  younger  than  Aiva- 
zovski is  Alexis  Bogoluboff  (born  1824), 
pupil  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
official  painter  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the 
Russian  Admiralty,  the  graphic  historian 
of  all  the  notable  episodes  in  the  annals 
of  the  Russian  navy.  Bogoluboff’s  work 
is  enormous  in  quantity,  and  as  good  as 
official  painting  can  be.  He  lives  in  Paris, 
where  he  is  president  of  the  club  of  Rus- 
sian artists,  whose  principal  members  are 
the  genre  painter  Kharlamoff  (born  1842), 
the  well-known  portraitist  George  Leh- 
mann, and  a very  gifted  and  delicate  ar- 
tist, Ivan  Pokhitonof,  whose  ambition  it  is 
to  treat  landscape  in  the  microscopic  and 
yet  broad  style  of  Meissonier. 

We  now  cpme  to  two  names  of  Euro- 
pean celebrity  Constantine  Makowski 
(born  1839)  and  Henry  Siemiradzki  (born 
1843).  Makowski  is  a weak  draughtsman 
and  a poor  - painter,  who  nevertheless 
makes  a great  sensation  by  his  large  pic- 
tures in  the  style  of  Makart,  Matejko,  Bro- 
zik,  Piloty,  and  other  Teutonic  masters 
who  revel  in  gaudy  paint  and  superabun- 
dant costumes  and  accessories.  One  of  his 
best  pictures  is  the  “Procession  of  the  Car- 
pet of  the  Prophet  at  Cairo”  (1876), now  in 
the  Hermitage.  Other  notable  works  by 
this  artist  are  the  “Roussalki”  (1879),  also 
in  the  Hermitage  Museum — white  phan- 
toms of  women  floating  in  the  vapors  of 
the  night  over  the  surface  of  the  lakes; 
a “Russian  Wedding  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,”  well  known  in  New  York;  the 
“Choice  of  the  Bride” — all  three  very 
large  compositions,  so  full  of  shortcom- 
ings that  they  can  appeal  only  to  very 
untutored  eyes. 

M.  Henry  Siemiradzki  lives  at  Rome, 
and  seeks  his  inspiration  almost  exclu- 
sively in  souvenirs  of  the  times  of  the  # 
Caesars.  In  order  to  give  an  immediate 
idea  of  his  talent  we  might  say  that 
Siemiradzki  is  the  Russian  Alma-Tadema, 
with  this  difference,  that  he  requires  an 
enormous  canvas  to  tell  a story  which 
Alma-Tadema  would  relate  on  a thirty- 
inch  panel.  Our  engraving  of  Siemirad- 
zki's  “La  Chanson  de  l'Esclave”  shows  a 
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tem  plating  a simple  portrait  by  Rem- 
brandt, a suave  vision  of  Ueoiitv  by  BfitU- 
celli,  or  a tbiek-Hpped  infamy  hy  Velas- 
qu  t*z.  I it  all  Yaresiebagiu’s  work,  that 
wbi,  ]»  gives  u*  %vu&  mstket ie  pleasure  is 
llevfc  arid  ;the.re:  & &>vif t mnl  p<\\ n ted 

study  >>f  smncCHkhbid  horseman  &peedi  ng 
uvross  a paRdmdpjnm,  or  a vjipte  of  yalm 
?n»d  fan* list  Easton*  types agai nsr.  the  hacte- 
. gypunjilopf  a wu-t 1 <m l : nm^  ■ : In 

gives  proof  of 

WOmleri’ul  prevision  of  eye. 

Bqt  t-o  t^tvrm  to  «>dr  purely’  Rttssj.im' 
pai nkus:  wo  may  nveulnOu  . among.-d-  the 
m>tabfc  landscHprstS  Bclit$vlikipe  and 
Kieveiy  tv  bo  bhth  '*#££},.  in  painting  the 
biryh  bursty  of  northern  Russia  arid  mU 
$3^  ,<o«*  - hois  vf  de- 

ifgjded  Oorot. 

i$t&  are  Yolkoff  (born  i^idO  ; j6kdbgnix>rt\ 
who  pain  tei  sp^itberp  Riks*i&'.  dtjrrf  Yhmieau 
scenes;  Ki  $aft  i elf  a od  li!kolodpv  ^ki ; Me  - 

sdierHki  thorn  1H;U  .k  who  .paints  sntVuf 
and  ice  in  the  mdnsPkhi re  of  January  sun* 
shim1;  (klovskh  who  pmiiks  the  yellow 
suhiight  of  summer  tyx/  h'Wmf  golden 
grain  ciehts;  Kouindj’t  hbtfru  .1^4! k.  who 
jkhots  equally  sunlight  and  oioonljVbr 
pkdut'cs.  aitd  exhibits  tile  latter  uikw‘t*k 
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room  with  $ ray  of  reileetfcd  lamp-light 
: CiUjicentraied  on  them  T)^  lahdss?k|dKfcs. 

together  with  the  gen painters  of  llik 
/ymwgrev  getieraium,  form  the  pmgr'essive. 
clement  m .Russian  art,  cspeimily  h imcc 
the  foiaidtuion.  just  se  vent  ecu  y aa  rs  sgvv, 
of  the  Ambulant  Kxh)luii*>nv  xvlohdi  ki% 
gradual ly  jamili&rimig  pcnrineml  IRism; 
wRh  tile  produetbms  of  modern  art,  TJa> 
tyjldepyy  4}t  ibs  past  twv  n Jy-fi  ve  yea  rs  has 
been  .toward  mim  mi  pat  ion . f rmp  dassiea  l 
ami  m* adcuu  ch)  Nad  it  i on s and  tow&i'd  a 
gepHkv^^ :_•  hakeil’ the  observation  ph 
every  otay  life,  and  intcdljgibJe  to  all 
/nimbi,  Rp  i5rv  Rkriguers,  we  must  f ran k- 
ly  confess,,  with  the  exemption  of  the  work 
of  who  if?  a upivyi^al  &riff 

of  Siemira^2ki,  who  is  Rtt^kxn  only  hy: 
the  avoided-?  of  Ins  birth,  the  pr« skm- 
tiotis  ^f  modem  Rupiah  art  offer  tittle 
hu i ethrjogruphioal  interest; . X)u ring  t)fe 
.pa^rt  •thirty:  yeti’s  the  painters  have 

of.  that 

coi(!  olliem)  &vl  tyhieh  the  Academy  taught 
iintii  \mJi%  thcy  tiriddie  of  Xhy  yeii  turkr.  ami 
which  nccossanly  rymaiPed  un in ieili gihle 
to  all  Ctom  who  bed  imt  hvcii  perverted 
hy  foioigi \ Hiinratink . Tive modern  genre 
painters  am  always  oiivere  and  intern;-.! • 
iog\  even  wlicfn  ihgtr  mean*  exjnc^imi 
are  inadequate:  Rioy  are  iulclhgihle  m all 
minds,  because  they  au^rnpt  to  repre^enl 
only  wl)jat  all  men  vim  swt  any  day  and 
i^very  day,\-  fhky  ^telr  the  «pe<'f aior  by  a 
shn pie spn ti iqf fti' 1 uiphE  But 
With  all  this,  they  have  nnmn^>of  lieantT: 
they  ^fei  heedtc^  even.  they 

iniVe  ac^O'tjahi  mnghmigrgy  of  e:xpre5sh?n, 
and  tnuoil  to  .sar  in  a tlic 

hi  t t.cnyess  i)  f li  f e, 

nnwib Is; f h* \pa.Ueu' ce-  of  res* ^nation,  the 
el oq uepi^e  of  m \.\ re  rev* Ai. 

Witii  r^ry  few  exceptions,  thewfoce, 
we  must  l^efra£?t  from  absolute  lalmircn 
tkoi  hi.  tspeakibg'  of  i?ussian  ,pnj‘ht>n:g?-. 

• and  ion (e) it  ob^olyos  with  e^atriining: 
Ub  tn'othicbs  to  7nahifestnlipn.s  of  ^^pi- 
rations  toward  rohmnueVtt.,  or  ns  curious 
•and  inteO’st iiik  etbi4')giapbi.val  or  e\en 

p^yebodogfoat  'docfoneiift.  live  latter  epi- 
thet being  v<  i;kk  of  cepy, 

tain  rkhtrious  iruroers  and  some  of  ike 
more  serious  geure  ami  fhsti  n ival  pjuivtersi ; 
kueh,  for  iiisLaoew  ^ Shmkfcoff  and  Y, 31. 
V^soeiicoff  UM»m  who  corm:  nest  in 

grcutucss  to  Repine.,  ur  Jea>t  according  to 
enlighfEnnd  -Ro Jl f. : 

fno*  Wcsoun  juvRinc»o  at  i 1 j . .however, 
scarccl yx'Oh  Rian  Uov  rlassilicnUon . Our 
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point?  <>f  view  k’int-  mom  various  and  less  Mviimulaiinh  pf  fi^u «•<■••:  .uni  details. 

i.,‘.ivf\vpxrfaj  i»<-r.v.  on  R.'}uii,.-:sn<(  -T  Iris  i.c-t  w* I:  may  U-  s.vi,  in  i.hr 


it  fimns  cir>Uo;*^t I<> D . J isttA ?j«) 3-  ' 1 Til tp**- 

to  iis'  pref'rfctf.hU*  in  avoid  all  comparison.  cvturm  M toe  Stivli-.-  tjKxos  ihe  Red 
Sf,.  .'dcufr  is  a painter  of  superior  UtictU  1 !.;.  >•  ai  Ni . . • <>.•.  v.  i,v  . .»-.i.;»r  of  lYtrr  $w 
and  dramatic  power , li  is  in  volition  is  fo-  Or*':**,  a'..;  f*v.»  .*t||.-r  nuporiunt  h*Niu-fi«-ai 
ii<*i:«o.H  and  str»kitifr:  his  ftv»inrt«!>itio<w  work*  iyjy.«  •*»:<•■  notr  ||  li„v.«.i;.uf 

of  the  past  ar?  ittttsrestinjj  even  if  tlmy  «.»•*-  h *>**>»•>•  it.  i Rod-, tin.*  pic-in  r..-.x.(tu-  - ...  s 
not  always  free  front  comparison vtoen^i ^ eetititiyy.  In  irrdei-  '.to  sir*.-  Vusiiafci 
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zofFs  work  the  traveller  must  go  all  the 
way  to  Kieff.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a fine 
frieze  by  Vasnetzoff  in  the  Historical  Mu- 
seum at  Moscow,  but  his  great  works  are 
the  mural  paintings  in  the  Vladimir  Ca- 
thedral at  Kieff,  and  especially  a picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which  we  have 
reproduced  in  our  engraving.  This  pic- 
ture has  caused  a veritable  sensation  in 
religious  Russia,  and  it  seems  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  sacred  and  venerated 
of  icons,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  the 
populace  to  prefer  the  old  hieratic  Byzan- 
tine images  to  the  more  modern  and  real- 
istic presentations  of  divine  personages. 
About  VasnetzofFs  work,  from  the  techni- 
cal point  of  view,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  a depreciatory  sense:  his  drawing  is 
feeble;  his  painting  inadequate;  his  sense 
of  color  primitive.  Nevertheless  his  work 
is  impressive  and  intensely  sincere,  and 
in  the  case  of  this  Virgin  it  is  fascina- 
ting by  force  of  its  grand  visionary  char- 
acter. 

Sculpture  in  Russia,  like  painting,  and 
even  more  so,  is  an  exotic  plant,  the 
growth  of  which  is  not  favored  by  the  rig- 
orous climate.  There  is  no  more  lamen- 
table spectacle  than  the  Summer  Garden  in 
the  Court  Quay  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  its 
population  of  chipped  and  crumbling  mar- 
ble statues,  with  their  noses,  ears,  and  fin- 
gers frozen  off,  their  chins  abraded,  their 
knees  eaten  away,  their  toes  mouldering 
to  dust;  for  although  the  poor  statues  are 
swathed  in  flannel  and  straw  and  careful- 
ly boxed  up  five  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
it  is  impossible  to  protect  them  complete- 
ly from  the  action  of  the  frost.  In  the 
climate  of  Russia  the  only  materials  for 
sculpture  are  wood,  granite,  and  bronze; 
marble  has  to  be  reserved  for  works  that 
can  enjoy  the  same  shelter  during  the 
winter  as  human  beings.  The  monu- 
mental sculpture  of  St.  Petersburg  is  not  of 
native  origin.  On  the  Vassili  Ostroff  Quay 
are  two  granite  sphinxes  from  Egypt ; the 
great  monument  of  Peter  the  Great,  op- 
posite the  Isaac  Cathedral,  was  made  in 
1781  by  the  French  sculptor  Falconet. 
Other  signatures  to  be  read  on  statues 
and  monuments  in  St.  Petersburg  are  Ras- 
trelli,  Martos,  Orlovski,  Koslowski,  Vi- 
tali,  Pimenoff,  Tolstoi,  and  Klodt,  the 
last  the  author  of  the  monument  in  the 
Summer  Garden  in  honor  of  the  fabulist 
Kryloff,  and  also  of  the  bronze  horses  on 
the  Annitchkoff  Bridge,  Suggestive  of  in- 
spiration borrowed  from  the  famous  che- 


vaux  de  Marly  by  Coustou,  now  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Champs  Elysees  at  Paris. 
About  the  productions  of  these  sculptors 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said : they  form 
an  element  in  the  vast  work  of  imitation 
of  French,  German,  and  Italian  models 
which  has  produced  that  curious  ensemble 
already  examined  in  this  Magazine  under 
the  title  of  “Palatial  Petersburg.”  The 
strongest  of  these  sculptors  was  the  Baron 
Klodt  (1805-1867),  who,  however,  possess- 
ed no  marked  personality,  no  invention, 
and  only  ordinary  talent. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Peters- 
burg has  a sculpture  school,  whose  pupils 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  painters; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  instructed  by  pro- 
fessors, examined  periodically,  and  re- 
warded and  encouraged  by  medals,  while 
the  best,  at  the  end  of  their  career,  become 
pensioners  of  the  Academy,  and  receive 
an  allowance  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  to  enable  them  to  spend  four  years 
in  study  at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Munich. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  living  Rus- 
sian sculptors  is  Marc  Antocolski,  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  some  of  whose  principal  works 
may  be  seen  in  the  Hermitage  Museum  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Other  names  of  more  or 
less  distinction  are  Bernstamm,  who  has 
had  some  success  witti  portrait  busts  both  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  at  Paris;  Pierre  Tour- 
gu6nief,  who  is  a regular  if  not  very  brill- 
iant exhibitor  at  the  Paris  Salon ; V on  Bock 
(born  1829),  a genre  sculptor  in  the  style 
of  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; T.  F.  Kamenski  (born  1838),  whose 
two  groups,  “L’Enfant  Sculpteur”  and 
“Le  Premier  Pas,”  are  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum;  Laveretzki  (born  1837);  M.  A. 
Tchijoff,  a prolific  portraitist  and  genre 
sculptor;  the  animal  sculptors  Posen, 
Lieberich,  Aubert,  and  E.  A.  Lanceray, 
the  latter  two  of  remote  French  origin. 
Lanceray,  whose  grandfather  was  a 
Frenchman  naturalized  Russian,  was 
born  at  Morchansk  in  1848;  he  never  had 
any  master;  he  is  a self-taught  sculptor; 
but  he  had  the  benefit  of  friendly  advice 
from  Professor  Lieberich  (1828-1885), 
whose  studio  he  frequented  en  amateur . 
Gradually  Lanceray  became  so  absorbed 
in  his  art  that  he  made  it  his  profession, 
and  began  to  produce  those  clever  and 
amusing  little  bronze  groups  of  Arabs, 
Cossacks,  Bachkirs,  and  Kirgheezes  on 
horseback,  which  now  number  more  than 
four  hundred,  and  which  have  achieved 
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world-wide  popularity  and  high  recogni- 
tion at  the  exhibitions  of  Paris,  London, 
Vienna,  and  Philadelphia.  Some  illus- 
trations of  Lanceray’s  work  were  publish- 
ed in  Harper's  Magazine  for  January, 
1889.  Arthur  Aubert  (born  1843)  is  a de- 
scendant of  some  Parisians  who  emigrated 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
settled  at  Moscow.  He  is  a remarkable 
animalier.  His  small  bronzes  received 
a medal  at  the  last  London  Universal 
Exhibition,  and  a large  lion  by  him  was 
bought  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  of  which  he  was  a pupil  only 
for  a few  months.  Like  Lanceray,  Au- 
bert is  practically  self-taught. 

Two  other  sculptors  remain  to  be 
named,  Mik6rschine  and  Op6kouschkine, 
who  have  produced  some  of  the  best 
monuments  of  contemporary  Russia. 
These  artists,  who  are  still  alive  and  in 
the  prime  of  their  talent,  completed  in 
1873  the  imposing  monument  of  Cath- 
erine II.  on  the  Alexandra  Square  in  the 
Nevskoi  Prospekt.  Mikerschine  is  the  au- 
thor of  a gigantic  monument  at  Novgorod 
in  memory  of  the  Russian  millenary, 
and  Op6kouschkine  is  the  author  of  the 
Pouschkine  monument  at  Moscow. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  sculptor 
who  seems  to  us  the  most  personal,  the 
most  interesting,  and  the  most  Russian  in 
temperament,  Marc  Antocolski.  His  rec- 
ord stands  as  follows:  born  at  Vilna  in 
1843 ; pupil  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy ; 
second  and  first  medal  in  1864  and  1865 ; 
Academician  in  1871,  and  subsequently 
professor.  His  parents  were  orthodox 
Jews,  and  his  youth  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  poverty,  and  often  of  misery. 

Antocolski’s  first  work,  produced  in  1864, 
was  an  alto-rilievo  in  wood,  representing 
a lean  Jew  tailor  in  cap  and  caftan,  sit- 
ting cross-legged  in  the  window  of  his  lit- 
tle shop,  and  trying  to  thread  his  needle 
against  the  light,  his  eyes,  lips,  and  all  the 
muscles  of  his  face  absorbed  in  the  busi- 
ness. For  this  piece  of  realism  he  obtain- 
ed a second-class  silver  medal,  and  follow- 
ed it  up  in  1865  by  a second  alto-rilievo  in 
wood  and  ivory  of  a country  miser  count- 
ing his  money,  which  obtained  a first-class 
medal.  Then  followed  a period  of  misery 
and  apparently  hopeless  struggling,  dur- 
ing which  Antocolski  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted his  grand  statue  of  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, reproduced  in  our  illustration.  Ivan, 
the  heroic  incarnation  of  the  might  and 
barbarity  of  old  Russia,  is  represented  by 


Antocolski  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
clad  in  a monk’s  garb,  with  the  Bible  on 
his  knees,  and  at  his  side  the  legendary 
steel-pointed  staff  with  which  he  tested 
the  manhood  of  his  nobles,  beat  out  the 
brains  of  his  enemies,  and  killed  his  son. 
Ivan  is  absorbed  in  thought,  meditating 
between  despair  and  the  hope  of  grace, 
between  the  consolation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  memory  of  his  innumerable 
crimes.  When  Antocolski  conceived  his 
Ivan  he  was  starving  on  five  dollars  a 
month ; he  was  too  poor  to  hire  a studio, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  permission  to  work  during 
the  vacations  in  one  of  the  class-rooms  of 
the  Academy,  whence  he  was  finally  ban- 
ished to  a lumber-room  under  the  roof. 

At  last,  when  he  had  finished  his  statue, 
the  professors  of  the  Academy  refused  to 
climb  upstairs  to  see  it,  and  in  despair 
Antocolski  summoned  up  courage  to  call 
upon  Prince  Gargarin,  president  of  the 
Academy,  who  came  and  saw  the  statue, 
and  returned  the  following  day  with  the 
Grand-Duchess  Maria  Pavlovna,  who  in 
her  turn  brought  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  imperial  visit  put  an  end  to  Antocol- 
ski’s sufferings : all  St.  Petersburg  trooped 
up  the  stairs  which  the  Tsar  had  not  dis- 
dained to  tread.  Antocolski  was  made 
an  Academician  and  sent  to  Rome  with  a 
pension,  while  his  statue  was  bought  for 
the  Hermitage  Museum,  where  it  now 
stands  executed  in  marble. 

In  1872  Antocolski  produced  a colos- 
sal statue  of  Peter  the  Great  march- 
ing against  his  enemies;  in  1874,  Christ 
before  the  people  tied  to  a post;  in  1875, 
a monument  of  the  Princess  Obolenska, 
nowin  the  church  yard  of  Monte  Testario 
at  Rome ; in  1876,  the  Death  of  Socrates, 
now  in  the  Hermitage;  and  then  succes- 
sively amongst  his  chief  works  may  be 
noted  a bass-relief,  the  last  sigh  of  Christ 
on  the  cross  (1877) ; the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist,  bronze  and  marble  (1878) ; the 
statue  of  Spinoza  (1882) ; Mephistopheles, 
in  some  respects  the  finest  of  his  works, 
now  in  the  Hermitage  ; the  high  relief 
of  Jaroslav  the  Wise,  the  author  of  the 
first  Russian  codex,  herewith  illustrated ; 
equestrian  statues  of  Jaroslav  the  Wise 
and  of  * Ivan  III. ; a seated  statue  of 
Christ,  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
heavy  laden  ”;  a monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander;  a 
Christian  martyr ; Ophelia ; and  quanti- 
ties of  minor  works  and  busts. 
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Antocolskrs  work  in  all  its  varied 
manifestations  has  certain  common  char- 
acteristics, which  are  those  of  the  sculptor 
and  of  the  generation  to  which  he  belongs. 
His  work  is  above  all  things  literary;  it 
is  full  of  sorrowfulness  and  reproach  ; lie 
is  by  preference  the  sculptor  of  martyrs, 
or  if  not  of  martyrs,  of  heroes* 
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An  toco!  ski  is  not  a partisan  of  the 
theory  of  art  for  art's  sake  ; he  is  rather  a 
preacher  who  endeavors  to  embody  moral 
ideas  in  marble,  to  set  forth  the  conflicts 
of  the  soul,  as  in  bis  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
the  sublimity  of  resignation,  as  in  his 
Christiau  martyr,  the  mhjesfy  of  Divine 
commiseration,  as  in  his  Christ. 


THE  TWELFTH  GUEST. 

BY  MARY  E WILKINS. 


*4T  DON'T  see  how  it  happened, 
JL  for  my  part,*'  Mrs.  Childs  said. 
“Paulina,  you  set  the  table." 

“You  counted  up  yesterday  how 
many  there'd  be,  and  you  said  twelve : 
don't  you  know  you  did,  mother  ? 
So  I didn't  count  t<vdav.  I put 
on  the  plates,"  said  Paulina,  smiling 
iy  defensive. 

Paulina  had  something  of  a help- 
less and  gentle  look  when  sIk?  smiled. 
Her  mouth  was  rather  large,  and  the 
upper  jaw  full,  so  the  smile  seemed 
hardly  under  her  control.  She  whs 
quite  pretty;  her  complexion 
was  so  delicate  and  her  eyes 
so  pleasant. 

“Well,  I don't  see  how  I . 
made  such  a blunder,”  her  ‘rr~| gj 

mother  remarked  further,  as 
she  went  on  pouring  the  tea. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  were  a plate,  a knife  and 
fork,  and  a little  dish  of  cran- 
berry sauce,  with  an  empty  - y 
chair  before  them.  There  wa 
no  guest  to  fill  it. 

‘It's  a sign  somebody's 
cornin’  that's  hungry,  ’ Mrs. 

Childs1  brother’s  wiA*  a#aid, 
with  soft  which 

was  out  of  pt^Bft^xOn  to  the 
words. 

The  broth^^ftis  carving 
the  turkey.  ^O^eb  Childs, 
the  host.  wafrjfcn old  man.  and 
his  1 ui  1 1« Is  tr&r&feled.  More- 
over, no  on&lftfc  himself  least 
of  all,  ever  confidence 


PAULINA  STOOD  BEFORE  TUB  SITTING-ROOM.  GLASS  FOR  A 
LAST  LOOK  AT  HERSELF.** 


tions.  W 
himself  to  $ 
watched  nut 
and  be  alw 
day.  Tliejfi 
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Then  he  looked  at  his  wife.  He  hoped 
she  had  not  seen,  but  she  had. 

44  You’d  better  have  let  John  give  you 
the  gravy,”  she  said,  in  a stern  aside. 

John,  rigidly  solicitous,  bent  over  the 
turkey.  He  carved  slowly  and  laborious- 
ly, but  everybody  had  faith  in  him.  The 
shoulders  to  which  a burden  is  shifted 
have  the  credit  of  being  strong.  His  wife, 
in  her  best  black  dress,  sat  smilingly,  with 
her  head  canted  a little  to  one  side.  It 
was  a way  she  had  when  visiting.  Ordi- 
narily she  did  not  assume  it  at  her  sister- 
in-law’s  house,  but  this  was  an  extra  oc- 
casion. Her  fine  manners  spread  their 
wings  involuntarily.  When  she  spoke 
about  the  sign,  the  young  woman  next 
her  sniffed. 

44  I don’t  take  any  stock  in  signs,”  said 
she,  with  a bluntness  which  seemed  to 
crash  through  the  other’s  airiness  with 
such  force  as  to  almost  hurt  itself.  She 
was  a distant  cousin  of  Mr.  Childs.  Her 
husband  and  three  children  were  with 
her. 

Mrs.  Childs’  unmarried  sister,  Maria 
Stone,  made  up  the  eleven  at  the  table. 
Maria’s  gaunt  face  was  unhealthily  red 
about  the  pointed  nose  and  the  high 
cheek  - bones  ; her  eyes  looked  with  a 
steady  sharpness  through  her  spectacles. 

44  Well,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  sign  when  the  twelfth  one 
comes,”  said  she,  with  a summary  air. 

a«u  a judicial  way  of  s]Se£iVing.  She 
had  taught  school  ever  since  she  was  six- 
teen, and  now  she  was  sixty.  She  had 
just  given  up  teaching.  It  was  to  cele- 
brate that,  and  her  final  home-coming, 
that  her  sister  was  giving  a Christmas 
dinner  instead  of  a Thanksgiving  one 
this  year.  The  school  had  been  in  ses- 
sion during  Thanksgiving  week. 

Maria  Stone  had  scarcely  spoken  when 
there  was  a knock  on  the  outer  door,  which 
led  directly  into  the  room.  They  all  start- 
ed. They  were  a plain,  unimaginative 
company,  but  for  some  reason  a thrill  of 
superstitious  and  fantastic  expectation  ran 
through  them.  No  one  arose.  They  were 
all  silent  for  a moment,  listening  and  look- 
ing at  the  empty  chair  in  their  midst. 
Then  the  knock  came  again. 

44Go  to  the  door,  Paulina,”  said  her 
mother. 

The  young  girl  looked  at  her  half  fear- 
fully, but  she  rose  at  once,  and  went  and 
opened  the  door.  Everybody  stretched 
around  to  see.  A girl  stood  on  the  stone 


step  looking  into  the  room.  There  she 
stood,  and  never  said  a word.  Paulina 
looked  around  at  her  mother,  with  her 
innocent,  half-involuntary  smile. 

44  Ask  her  what  she  wants,”  said  Mrs. 
Childs. 

“What  do  you  want?”  repeated  Pau- 
lina, like  a sweet  echo. 

Still  the  girl  said  nothing.  A gust  of 
north  wind  swept  into  the  room.  John's 
wife  shivered,  then  looked  around  to  see 
if  any  one  had  noticed  it. 

“You  must  speak  up  quick  an’  tell 
what  you  want,  so  we  can  shut  the  door; 
it’s  cold,”  said  Mrs.  Childs. 

The  girl’s  small  sharp  face  was  sheathed 
in  an  old  worsted  hood;  her  eyes  glared 
out  of  it  like  a frightened  cat’s.  Sudden- 
ly she  turned  to  go.  She  was  evidently 
abashed  by  the  company. 

“Don’t  you  want  somethin’  to  eat?” 
Mrs.  Childs  asked,  speaking  up  louder. 

“ It  ain’t — no  matter.”  She  just  mum- 
bled it. 

“What  ?” 

She  would  not  repeat  it.  She  was 
quite  off  the  step  by  this  time. 

“You  make  her  come  in,  Paulina,” 
said  Maria  Stone,  suddenly.  “ She  wants 
something  to  eat,  but  she’s  half  scared  to 
death.  You  talk  to  her.” 

“Hadn’t  you  better  come  in,  and  have 
something  to  eat  ?”  said  Paulina,  shyly 
persuasive. 

“Tell  her  she  can  sit  right  down  here 
by  the  stove,  where  it’s  warm,  and  have  a 
good  plate  of  dinner,”  said  Maria. 

^Paulina  fluttered  softly  down  to  the 
stone  step.  The  chilly  snow-wind  came 
right  in  her  sweet,  rosy  face.  “You  can 
have  a chair  by  the  stove,  where  it’s  warm, 
and  a good  plate  of  dinner,”  said  she. 

The  girl  looked  at  her. 

“Won’t  you  come  in?”  said  Paulina, 
of  her  own  accord,  and  always  smiling. 

The  stranger  made  a little  hesitating 
movement  forward. 

“Bring  her  in,  quick!  and  shut  the 
door,”  Maria  called  out  then.  And  Pau- 
lina entered  with  the  girl  stealing  timidly 
in  her  wake. 

44 Take  off  your  hood  an’  shawl,”  Mrs. 
Childs  said,  44  an’  sit  down  here  by  the 
stove,  an’  I’ll  give  you  som*  dinner.”  She 
spoke  kindly.  She  * warm-hearted 
woman,  but  she  was  ; • jilt,  and  did 
not  relax  too  quickJy  ii  ? jon. 

But  the  cousvi,  who  haci  been  observ- 
ing, with  Iliad  alertly  raised  interrupted. 
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She  cast  a mischievous  glance  at  John’s 
wife — the  empty  chair  was  between  them. 
“For  pity's  sake!”  cried  she;  “you  ain’t 
goin’  to  shove  her  off  in  the  corner  ? Why, 
here's  this  chair.  She's  the  twelfth  one. 
Here's  where  she  ought  to  sit.”  There 
was  a mixture  of  heartiness  and  sport  in 
the  young  woman’s  manner.  She  pulled 
the  chair  back  from  the  table.  “Come 
right  over  here,”  said  she. 

There  was  a slight  flutter  of  conster- 
nation among  the  guests.  They  were  all 
narrow-lived  country  people.  Their  cus- 
toms had  made  deeper  grooves  in  their 
roads;  they  were  more  fastidious  and 
jealous  of  their  social  rights  than  many 
in  higher  positions.  They  eyed  this  for- 
lorn girl,  in  her  faded  and  dingy  woollens 
which  fluttered  airily  and  showed  their 
pitiful  thinness. 

Mrs.  Childs  stood  staring  at  the  cousin. 
She  did  not  think  she  could  be  in  earnest. 

But  she  was.  “ Come,”  said  she;  “ put 
some  turkey  in  this  plate,  John.” 

“ Why,  it’s  jist  as  the  rest  of  you  say,” 
Mrs.  Childs  said,  finally,  with  hesitation. 
She  looked  embarrassed  and  doubtful. 

“Say!  Why,  they  say  just  as  I do,” 
the  cousin  went  on.  “ Why  shouldn’t 
they?  Come  right  around  here.”  She 
tapped  the  chair  impatiently. 

The  girl  looked  at  Mrs.  Childs.  “ You 
can  go  an’  sit  down  there  where  she  says,” 
she  said,  slowly,  in  a constrained  tone. 

“ Come,”  called  the  cousin  again.  And 
the  girl  took  the  empty  chair,  with  the 
guests  all  smiling  stiffly. 

Mrs.  Childs  began  filling  a plate  for  the 
new-comer. 

Now  that  her  hood  was  removed,  one 
could  see  her  face  more  plainly.  It  was 
thin,  and  of  that  pale  brown  tint  which 
exposure  gives  to  some  blond  skins.  Still 
there  was  a tangible  beauty  which  showed 
through  all  that.  Her  fair  hair  stood  up 
softly,  with  a kind  of  airy  roughness  which 
caught  the  light.  She  was  apparently 
about  sixteen. 

“What's  your  name?”  inquired  the 
school-mistress  sister,  suddenly. 

The  girl  started.  ‘ 4 Christine, ” she  said, 
after  a second. 

“What  ?” 

“ Christine.” 

A little  thrill  ran  around  tne  table. 
The  company  looked  at  each  other.  They 
were  none  of  them  conversant  with  the 
Christmas  legends,  but  at  that  moment 
the  universal  sentiment  of  them  seemed  to 


seize  upon  their  fancies.  The  day,  the 
mysterious  appearance  of  the  girl,  the 
name,  which  was  strange  to  their  ears — 
all  startled  them,  and  gave  them  a vague 
sense  of  the  supernatural.  They,  how- 
ever, struggled  against  it  with  their  mat- 
ter-of-fact pride,  and  threw  it  off  directly. 

“ Christine  what?”  Maria  asked  further. 

The  girl  kept  her  scared  eyes  on  Maria's 
face,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

4 4 What’s  your  other  name  ? Why  don't 
you  speak  ?” 

Suddenly  she  rose. 

44  What  are  you  goin’  to  do  ?” 

“I’d — ruther — go,  I guess.” 

44  What  are  you  goin’  for  ? You  ’ain’t 
had  your  dinner.” 

“I — can't  tell  it,”  whispered  the  girl. 

“ Can’t  tell  your  name  ?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

44  Sit  down,  and  eat  your  dinner,”  said 
Maria. 

There  was  a strong  sentiment  of  dis- 
approbation among  the  company.  But 
when  Christine’s  food  was  actually  before 
her,  and  she  seemed  to  settle  down  upon  it, 
like  a bird,  they  viewed  her  with  more 
toleration.  She  was  evidently  half  star  ved. 
Their  discovery  of  that  fact  gave  them  at 
once  a fellow-feeling  toward  her  on  this 
feast-day,  and  a complacent  sense  of  their 
own  benevolence. 

As  the  dinner  progressed  the  spirits  of 
the  party  appeared  to  rise,  and  a certain 
jollity  which  was  almost  hilarity  prevail- 
ed. Beyond  providing  the  strange  guest 
plentifully  with  food,  they  seemed  to 
ignore  her  entirely.  Still  nothing  was 
more  certain  than  the  fact  that  they  did 
not.  Every  outburst  of  merriment  was 
yielded  to  with  the  most  thorough  sense 
of  her  presence,  which  appeared  in  some 
subtle  way  to  excite  it.  It  was  as  if  this 
forlorn  twelfth  guest  were  the  foreign 
element  needed  to  produce  a state  of  ner- 
vous effervescence  in  those  staid,  decorous 
people  who  surrounded  her.  This  taste 
of  mystery  and  unusualness,  once  fairly 
admitted,  although  reluctantly,  to  their 
unaccustomed  palates, served  them  as  wine 
with  their  Christmas  dinner. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
arose  from  the  table.  Christine  went  di- 
rectly for  her  hood  and  shawl,  and  put 
them  on.  The  others,  talking  among 
themselves,  were  stealthily  observant  of 
her.  Christine  began  opening  the  door. 

44 Are  you  goin’  home  now?”  asked 
Mrs.  Childs. 
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44  No,  marra.” 

“Why  not  ?” 

“ I 'ain’t  got  any.” 

“ Where  did  you  come  from  ?” 

The  girl  looked  at  her.  Then  she  un- 
latched the  door. 

“Stop!”  Mi's.  Childs  cried,  sharply. 
“What  are  you  goin’  for?  Why  don’t 
you  answer  ?” 

She  stood  still,  but  did  not  speak. 

“Well,  shut  the  door  up,  an’  wait  a 
minute,”  said  Mi's.  Childs. 

She  stood  close  to  a window,  and  she 
stared  out  scrutinizingly.  There  was  no 
house  in  sight.  First  came  a great  yard, 
then  wide  stretches  of  field;  a desolate 
gray  road  curved  around  them  on  the 
left.  The  sky  was  covered  with  still,  low 
clouds;  the  sun  had  not  shone  out  that 
day.  The  ground  was  all  bare  and  rigid. 
Out  in  the  yard  some  gray  hens  were 
huddled  together  in  little  groups  for 
warmth;  their  red  combs  showed  out. 
Two  crows  flew  up,  away  over  on  the  edge 
of  the  field. 

“ It's  goin’  to  snow,”  said  Mrs.  Childs. 

“I’m  afeard  it  is,”  said  Caleb,  looking 
at  the  girl.  He  gave  a sort  of  silent  sob, 
and  brushed  some  tears  out  of  his  old 
eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hands. 

“See  here  a minute,  Maria,”  said  Mrs. 
Childs. 

The  two  women  whispered  together; 
then  Maria  stepped  in  front  of  the  girl, 
and  stood,  tall  and  stiff  and  impressive. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  she;  “we  want 
you  to  speak  up  and  tell  us  your  other 
name,  and  where  you  came  from,  and  not 
keep  us  waiting  any  longer.” 

4 4 1 — can’#.”  They  guessed  what  she 
said  from  the  motion  of  her  head.  She 
opened  the  door  entirely  then  and  stepped 
out. 

Suddenly  Maria  made  one  stride  for- 
ward and  seized  her  by  her  shoulders, 
which  felt  like  knife  blades  through  the 
thin  clothes.  “Well,”  said  she,  44  we’ve 
been  fussing  long  enough;  we've  got  all 
these  dishes  to  clear  away.  It's  bitter 
cold,  and  it’s  going  to  snow,  and  you  ain’t 
going  out  of  this  house  one  step  to-night, 
no  matter  what  you  are.  You’d  ought  to 
tell  us  who  you  are,  and  it  ain’t  many 
folks  that  would  keep  you  if  you  wouldn’t ; 
but  we  ain't  goin’  to  have  you  found  dead 
in  the  road,  for  our  own  credit.  It  ain’t 
on  your  account.  Now  you  just  take  those 
things  off  again,  and  go  and  sit  down  in 
that  chair.” 


Christine  sat  in  the  chair.  Her  point- 
ed chin  dipped  down  on  her  neck,  whose 
poor  little  muscles  showed  above  her 
dress,  which  sagged  away  from  it.  She 
never  looked  up.  The  women  cleared  off 
the  table,  and  cast  curious  glances  at  her. 

After  the  dishes  were  washed  and  put 
away,  the  company  were  all  assembled  in 
the  sitting-room  for  an  hour  or  so:  then 
they  went  home.  The  cousin,  passing 
through  the  kitchen  to  join  her  husband, 
who  was  waiting  with  his  team  at  the 
door,  ran  hastily  up  to  Christine. 

“You  stop  at  my  house  when  you  go 
to-morrow  morning,”  said  she.  “Mrs. 
Childs  will  tell  you  where  ’tis — half  a 
mile  below  here.” 

When  the  company  were  all  gone,  Mrs. 
Childs  called  Christine  into  the  sitting- 
room.  44  You’d  better  come  in  here  and 
sit  now,”  said  she.  44  I’m  goin’  to  let 
the  kitchen  fire  go  down;  I ain’t  goin’ 
to  get  another  regular  meal;  I’m  jist  go- 
in’ to  make  a cup  of  tea  on  the  sittin’- 
room  stove  by-an’-by.” 

The  sitting-room  was  warm,  and  re- 
strainedly  comfortable  with  its  ordinary 
village  furnishings — its  ingrain  carpet,  its 
little  peaked  clock  on  a corner  of  the  high 
black  shelf,  its  red -covered  card -table, 
which  had  stood  in  the  same  spot  for  for- 
ty years.  There  was  a little  newspaper- 
covered  stand,  with  some  plants  on  it,  be- 
fore a window.  There  was  one  red  gera- 
nium in  blossom. 

Paulina  was  going  out  that  evening. 
Soon  after  the  company  went  she  com- 
menced to  get  ready,  and  her  mother  and 
aunt  seemed  to  be  helping  her.  Christine 
was  alone  in  the  sitting-room  for  the  great- 
er part  of  an  hour. 

Finally  the  three  women  came  in,  and 
Paulina  stood  before  the  sitting-room 
glass  for  a last  look  at  herself.  She  had 
on  her  best  red  cashmere,  with  some 
white  lace  around  her  throat.  She  had 
a red  geranium  flower  with  some  leaves 
in  her  hair.  Paulina’s  brown  hair,  which 
was  rather  thin,  was  very  silky.  It  was 
apt  to  part  into  little  soft  strands  on  her 
forehead.  She  wore  it  brushed  smoothly 
back.  Her  mother  would  not  allow  her 
to  curl  it. 

The  two  older  women  stood  looking  at 
her.  “Don’t  you  think  she  looks  nice, 
Christine  ?”  Mrs.  Childs  asked,  in  a sud- 
den overflow  of  love  and  pride,  which  led 
her  to  ask  sympathy  from  even  this  for- 
lorn source. 
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ONE  NIGHT,  WHILE  HE  WAS  SEARCHING,  SOME  ONE  TOUCHED  HIM  SOFTLY  ON  TIIE  ARM 


“Yes,  marni."  Christine  regarded  Pau- 
lina, in  her  red  cashmere  and  geranium 
flower.  with  sharp,  solemn  eyes.  When 
she  really  looked  at  any  one,  her  gaze 
was  as  unflinching  as  that  of  a child. 

There  was  a sudden  roll  of  wheels  in 
the  yard. 

“Willard’s  oome!”  said  Mrs.  Childs. 
“Run  to  the  door  air  tell  him  you’ll  he 
right  out,  Paulina,  an'  I’ll  get  vour  things 
ready/’ 


After  Paulina  had  been  helped  into  her 
coat  and  hood,  and  the  w hot*  is  had  bowled 
out  of  the  yard  with  a quick  dash,  the 
mother  turned  to  Christine. 

“My  daughter's  gone  to  a Christmas 
tree  over  to  the  church/’  said  she.  “ That 
was  W i 1 lard  Morris  t hat  came  for  her.  lie's 
a real  nice  young  man  that  lives  about  a 
mile  from  here/' 

Mrs.  Chi l<ls'  tone  was  at  once  gently 
patronizing  and  elated. 
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When  Christine  was  shown  to  a little 
back  bedroom  that  night,  nobody  dreamed 
how  many  times  she  was  to  occupy  it. 
Maria  and  Mrs.  Childs,  who  after  the  door 
was  closed  set  a table  against  it  softly 
and  erected  a tiltlish  pyramid  of  milk- 
pans,  to  serve  as  an  alarm  signal  in  case 
the  strange  guest  should  try  to  leave  her 
room  with  evil  intentions,  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  she  would  depart  early  on  the 
following  morning. 

“ I dun  know  but  I’ve  run  an  awful  risk 
keeping  her,”  Mrs.  Childs  said.  “ I don’t 
like  her  not  tellin’  where  she  come  from. 
Nobody  knows  but  she  belongs  to  a gang 
of  burglars,  an’  they’ve  kind  of  sent  her 
on  ahead  to  spy  out  things  an’  unlock  the 
doors  for  ’em.” 

“I  know  it,”  said  Maria.  “I  wouldn’t 
have  had  her  stay  for  a thousand  dollars 
if  it  hadn’t  looked  so  much  like  snow. 
Well,  I’ll  get  up  an’  start  her  off  early  in 
the  morning.” 

But  Maria  Stone  could  not  carry  out  this 
resolution.  The  next  morning  she  was  ill 
with  a sudden  and  severe  attack  of  erysip- 
elas. Moreover,  there  was  a hard  snow- 
storm, the  worst  of  the  season;  it  would 
have  been  barbarous  to  have  turned  the 
girl  out-of-doors  on  such  a morning.  More- 
over, she  developed  an  unexpected  capaci- 
ty for  usefulness.  She  assisted  Paulina 
about  the  house-work  with  timid  alacrity, 
and  Mrs.  Childs  could  devote  all  her  time 
to  her  sister. 

“She  takes  right  hold  as  if  she  was 
used  to  it,”  she  told  Maria.  “I’d  rather 
keep  her  a while  than  not,  if  I only  knew 
a little  more  about  her.” 

“I  don’t  believe  but  what  I could  get  it 
out  of  her  after  a while  if  I tried,”  said 
Maria,  with  her  magisterial  air,  which  ill- 
ness could  not  subdue. 

However,  even  Maria,  with  all  her  well- 
fostered  imperiousness,  had  no  effect  on  the 
girl’s  resolution;  she  continued  as  much 
of  a mystery  as  ever.  Still  the  days  went 
on,  then  the  weeks  and  months,  and  she 
remained  in  the  Childs  family. 

None  of  them  could  tell  exactly  how  it 
had  been  brought  about.  The  most  defi- 
nite course  seemed  to  be  that  her  arrival 
had  apparently  been  the  signal  for  a gen- 
eral decline  of  health  in  the  family.  Ma- 
ria had  hardly  recovered  when  Caleb 
Childs  was  laid  up  with  the  rheumatism ; 
then  Mrs.  Childs  had  a long  spell  of 
exhaustion  from  overwork  in  nursing. 
Christine  proved  exceedingly  useful  in 
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these  emergencies.  Their  need  of  her  ap- 
peared to  be  the  dominant,  and  only  out- 
wardly evident,  reason  for  her  stay ; still 
there  was  a deeper  one  which  they  them- 
selves only  faintly  realized — this  poor 
young  girl,  who  was  rendered  almost  re- 
pulsive to  these  honest  downright  folk  by 
her  persistent  cloak  of  mystery,  had  some- 
how, in  a very  short  time,  melted  herself, 
as  it  were,  into  their  own  lives.  Christine 
asleep  of  a night  in  her  little  back  bed- 
room, Christine  of  a day  stepping  about 
the  house  in  one  of  Paulina’s  old  gowns, 
became  a part  of  their  existence,  and  a 
part  which  was  not  far  from  the  nature 
of  a sweetness  to  their  senses. 

She  still  retained  her  mild  shyness  of 
manner,  and  rarely  spoke  unless  spoken 
to.  Now  that  she  was  warmly  sheltered 
and  well  fed,  her  beauty  became  evident. 
She  grew  prettier  every  day.  Her  cheeks 
became  softly  dimpled;  her  hair  turned 
golden.  Her  language  was  rude  and  il- 
literate, but  its  very  uncouthness  had 
about  it  something  of  a soft  grace. 

She  was  really  prettier  than  Paulina. 

The  two  young  girls  were  much  to- 
gether, but  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in- 
timate. There  were  few  confidences  be- 
tween them,  and  confidences  are  essential 
for  the  intimacy  of  young  girls. 

Willard  Morris  came  regularly  twice  a 
week  to  see  Paulina,  and  everybody  spoke 
of  them  as  engaged  to  each  other. 

Along  in  August  Mrs.  Childs  drove 
over  to  town  one  afternoon  and  bought 
a piece  of  cotton  cloth  and  a little  em- 
broidery and  lace.  Then  some  fine  sew- 
ing went  on,  but  with  no  comment  in 
the  household.  Mrs.  Childs  had  simply 
said,  “ I guess  we  may  as  well  get  a few 
things  made  up  for  you,  Paulina,  you’re 
getting  rather  short.”  And  Paulina  had 
sewed  all  day  long,  with  a gentle  indus- 
try, when  the  work  was  ready. 

There  was  a report  that  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
But  about  the  first  of  October  Willard 
Morris  stopped  going  to  the  Childs  house. 
There  was  no  explanation.  He  simply  did 
not  come  as  usual  one  Sunday  night,  nor 
the  following  Wednesday,  nor  the  next 
Sunday.  Paulina  kindled  her  little  par- 
lor fire,  whose  sticks  she  had  laid  with 
maiden  preciseness;  she  arrayed  herself  in 
her  best  gown  and  ribbons.  When  at  nine 
o'clock  Willard  had  not  come,  she  blew 
out  the  parlor  lamp,  shut  up  the  parlor 
stove,  and  went  to  bed.  Nothing  was 
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said  before  her,  but  there  was  much  talk 
and  surmise  between  Mrs.  Childs  and  Ma- 
ria, and  a good  deal  of  it  went  on  before 
Christine. 

It  was  a little  while  after  the  affair  of 
Cyrus  Morris’s  note,  and  they  wondered 
if  it  could  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 
Cyrus  Morris  was  Willard's  uncle,  and 
the  note  affair  had  occasioned  much  dis- 
tress in  the  Childs  family  for  a month  back. 

The  note  was  for  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  and  Cyrus  Morris  had  given  it  to 
Caleb  Childs.  The  time,  which  was  two 
years,  had  expired  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, and  then  Caleb  could  not  find  the 
note. 

He  had  kept  it  in  his  old-fashioned 
desk,  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  He  searched  there  a day  and 
half  a night,  pulling  all  the  sealed,  creasy 
old  papers  out  of  the  drawers  and  pigeon- 
holes before  he  would  answer  his  wife’s 
inquiries  as  to  what  he  had  lost. 

Finally  he  broke  down  and  told.  “I’ve 
lost  that  note  of  Morris’s,”  said  he.  “I 
dun  know  what  I’m  goin’  to  do.” 

He  stood  looking  gloomily  at  the  desk 
with  its  piles  of  papers.  His  rough  old 
chin  dropped  down  on  his  breast. 

The  women  were  all  in  the  kitchen, 
and  they  stopped  and  stared. 

“Why,  father,”  said  his  wife,  “where 
have  you  put  it  ?” 

“ I put  it  here  in  this  top  drawer,  and 
it  ain’t  there  ?” 

“Let  me  look,” said  Maria,  in  a confi- 
dent tone.  But  even  Maria’s  energetic  and 
self-assured  researches  failed.  “Well, 
it  ain’t  here,”  said  she.  “I  don’t  know 
what  you’ve  done  with  it.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you  put  it  in  that 
drawer,  father,”  said  his  wife. 

“It  was  in  there  two  weeks  ago.  I 
see  it.” 

“Then  you  took  it  out  afterwards.” 

“ I ’ain’t  laid  hands  on’t.” 

“ You  must  have;  it  couldn’t  have  gone 
off  without  hands.  You  know  you’re 
kind  of  forgetful,  father.” 

“I  guess  I know  when  I’ve  took  a pa- 
per out  on  a drawer.  I know  a leetle 
somethin’  yit.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  suppose  there’ll  be  any 
trouble  about  it,  will  there?”  said  Mrs. 
Childs.  “Of  course  he  knows  he  give 
the  note,  an’  had  the  money.” 

“ I dun  know  as  there’ll  be  any  trouble, 
but  I’d  ruther  give  a hundred  dollar  than 
had  it  happen.” 


After  dinner  Caleb  shaved,  put  on  his 
other  coat  and  hat,  and  trudged  soberly 
up  the  road  to  Cyrus  Morris's.  Cyrus 
Morris  was  an  elderly  man,  who  had  quite 
a local  reputation  for  wealth  and  business 
shrewdness.  Caleb,  who  was  lowly-na- 
tured  and  easily  impressed  by  another’s 
importance,  always  made  a call  upon  him 
quite  a formal  affair,  and  shaved  and 
dressed  up. 

He  was  absent  about  an  hour  to-day. 
When  he  returned  he  went  into  the  sit- 
ting-room, where  the  women  sat  with  their 
sewing.  He  dropped  into  a chair,  and 
looked  straight  ahead,  with  his  forehead 
knitted. 

The  women  dropped  their  work  and 
looked  at  him,  and  then  at  each  other. 

“What  did  he  say,  father  ?”  Mrs.  Childs 
asked  at  length. 

“ Say ! He’s  a rascal,  that’s  what  he  is, 
an’  I’ll  tell  him  so,  too.” 

“ Ain’t  he  goin’  to  pay  it?” 

“ No,  he  ain’t.” 

“Why,  father,  I don’t  believe  it!  You 
didn’t  get  hold  of  it  straight,”  said  his 
wife. 

“You’ll  see.” 

“Why,  what  did  he  say?” 

“He  didn’t  say  anything.” 

“Doesn’t  he  remember  he  had  the 
money  and  gave  the  note,  and  has  been 
paying  interest  on  it  ?”  queried  Maria. 

“He  jist  laughed,  an’  said  ’twa’n’t  ac- 
cordin’ to  law  to  pay  unless  I showed  the 
note,  an’  give  it  up  to  him.  He  said  he 
couldn’t  be  sure  but  I’d  want  him  to  pay 
it  over  ag’in.  I know  where  that  note  is  /” 

Caleb's  voice  had  deep  meaning  in  it. 
The  women  stared  at  him. 

“Where  ?” 

“ If  8 in  Cyrus  Morris's  desk — that's 
where  it  is." 

“ Why,  father,  you’re  crazy!” 

“No,  I ain’t  crazy,  nuther.  I know 
what  I’m  talkin’  about.  I — ” 

. 44  It’s  just  wrhere  you  put  it,”  interrupt- 
ed Maria,  taking  up  her  sewing  with  a 
twitch;  “and  I wouldn’t  lay  the  blame 
onto  anybody  else.” 

“You’d  ought  to  ha’ looked  out  fora 
paper  like  that,”  said  his  wife.  “I  guess 
I should  if  it  had  been  me.  If  you’ve 
gone  an’  lost  all  that  money  through 
your  carelessness,  you’ve  done  it,  that’s  all 
I’ve  got  to  say.  I don’t  see  what  we’re 
goin’  to  do.” 

Caleb  bent  forward  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  women.  He  held  up  his  shak- 
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ing  hand  impressively.  “ If  you’ll  stop 
talkin’  jest  a minute,”  said  he,  “I’ll  tell 
you  what  I was  goin’  to.  Now  I’d  like 
to  know  jist  one  thing:  Wa'n't  Cyrus 
Morris  alone  in  that  kitchen  as  much 
as  fifteen  minutes  a week  ago  to  day  $ 
Didn't  you  leave  him  there  while  you 
went  to  look  arter  me  f Wa'n't  the  key 
in  the  deskf  Answer  me  that!" 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  cold  sur- 
prise and  severity.  “I  wouldn’t  talk  in 
any  such  way  as  that  if  I was  you,  fa- 
ther,” said  she.  “ It  don’t  show  a Chris- 
tian spirit.  It’s  jist  layin’  the  blame  of 
your  own  carelessness  onto  somebody 
else.  You’re  all  the  one  that’s  to  blame. 
An’  when  it  comes  to  it,  you’d  never  ought 
to  let  Cyrus  Morris  have  the  money  any- 
how. I could  have  told  you  better.  I 
knew  what  kind  of  a man  he  was.” 

“He’s  a rascal,”  said  Caleb,  catching 
®&gerly  at  the  first  note  of  foreign  con- 
demnation in  his  wife’s  words.  “He’d 
ought  to  be  put  in  State’s-prison.  I don’t 
think  much  of  his  relations  nuther.  I 
don’t  want  nothin’  to  do  with  ’em,  an’  I 
don’t  want  none  of  my  folks  to.” 

Paulina’s  soft  cheeks  flushed.  Then 
she  suddenly  spoke  out  as  she  had  never 
spoken  in  her  life. 

“It  doesn’t  make  it  out  because  he’s  a 
bad  man  that  his  relations  are,”  said  she. 
“You  haven’t  any  right  to  speak  so,  fa- 
ther. And  I guess  you  won’t  stop  me 
having  anything  to  do  with  them,  if  you 
want  to.” 

She  was  all  pink  and  trembling.  Sud- 
denly she  burst  out  crying,  and  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

“You'd  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self, father,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Childs. 

“I  didn’t  think  of  her  takin’  on  it  so,” 
muttered  Caleb,  humbly.  “ I didn’t  mean 
nothin’.” 

Caleb  did  not  seem  like  himself  through 
the  following  days.  His  simple  old  face 
took  on  an  expression  of  strained  thought, 
which  made  it  look  strange.  He  was  tot- 
tering on  a height  of  mental  effort  and 
worry  which  was  almost  above  the  breath- 
ing capacity  of  his  innocent  and  placid 
nature.  Many  a night  he  rose,  lighted  a 
candle,  and  tremulously  fumbled  over  his 
desk  until  morning,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
finding  the  missing  note. 

One  night,  while  he  was  so  searching, 
some  one  touched  him  softly  on  the  arm. 

He  jumped  and  turned.  It  was  Chris- 
tine. She  had  stolen  in  silently. 
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“ Oh,  it’s  you,”  said  he. 

“’Ain’t  you  found  it?” 

“Found  it?  No;  an’ I sha’n’t,  nuther.” 
He  turned  away  from  her  and  pulled  out 
another  drawer.  The  girl  stood  watching 
him  wistfully.  “ It  was  a big  yellow  pa- 
per,” the  old  man  went  on — “a  big  yellow 
paper,  an’  I’d  wrote  on  the  back  on’t,  4 Cy- 
rus Morris’s  note.’  An’  the  interest  he’d 
paid  was  set  down  on  the  back  on’t,  too.” 

“It’s  too  bad  you  can’t  find  it,”  said 
she. 

“It  ain’t  no  use  lookin’;  it  ain’t  here, 
an’  that’s  the  hull  on’t.  It’s  in  his  desk. 
I ’ain’t  got  no  more  doubt  on’t  than  no- 
thin’ at  all.” 

“ Where — does  he  keep  his  desk  ?” 

“In  his  kitchen;  it’s  jist  like  this  one.” 

“Would  this  key  open  it?” 

“I  dun  know  but  ’twould.  But  it 
ain't  no  use.  I s’pose  I’ll  have  to  lose  it.” 
Caleb  sobbed  silently  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

A few  days  later  he  came,  all  breath- 
less, into  the  sitting-room.  He  could 
hardly  speak;  but  he  held  out  a folded 
yellow  paper,  which  fluttered  and  blew 
in  his  unsteady  hand  like  a yellow  maple 
leaf  in  an  autumn  gale. 

“ Look-a-here  1”  he.  gasped — “ look-a- 
herel” 

“Why,  for  goodness’  sake,  what’s  the 
matter  ?”  cried  Maria.  She  and  Mrs. 
Childs  and  Paulina  were  there,  sewing 
peacefully. 

“ Jist  look-a-ftere  /” 

“Why,  for  mercy’s  sake,  what  is  it,  fa- 
ther ? Are  you  crazy  ?” 

“It’s — the  note!" 

“ What  note  ? Don’t  get  so  excited,  fa- 
ther.” 

4 4 Cyrus  Morris’s  note.  That’s  what  note 
’tis.  Look-a-here !” 

The  women  all  arose  and  pressed 
around  him,  to  look  at  it. 

“ Where  did  you  find  it,  father  ?”  ask- 
ed his  wife,  who  was  quite  pale. 

“ I suppose  it  was  just  where  you  put 
it,”  broke  in  Maria,  with  sarcastic  em- 
phasis. 

“ No,  it  wasn’t.  No,  it  wasn’t,  nuther. 
Don’t  you  go  to  crowin’  too  quick,  Maria. 
That  paper  was  just  where  I told  you 
’twas.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  hey  ?” 

“ Oh,  father,  you  didn’t!” 

“It  was  layin’  right  there  in  his 
desk.  That’s  where  ’twas.  Just  where  I 
knew — ” 

44  Father,  you  didn’t  go  over  there  an’ 
take  it !” 
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The  three  women  stared  at  him  with 
dilated  eyes. 

44  No,  I didn’t.” 

44  Who  did  ?” 

The  old  man  jerked  his  head  toward  the 
kitchen  door.  “She.” 

44  Who  ?” 

“Christiny.” 

4 4 How  did  she  get  it  ?”  asked  Maria,  in 
her  magisterial  manner,  which  no  aston- 
ishment could  agitate. 

“She  saw  Cyrus  and  Mis’  Morris  ride 
past,  an’  then  she  run  over  there,  an’  she 
got  in  through  the  window  an’  got  it; 
that’s  how.”  Caleb  braced  himself  like 
a stubborn  child,  in  case  any  exception 
were  taken  to  it  all. 

“It  beats  everything  I ever  heard,” 
said  Mrs.  Childs,  faintly. 

“Next  time  you’ll  believe  what  I tell 
you !”  said  Caleb. 

The  whole  family  were  in  a state  of  de- 
light over  the  recovery  of  the  note ; still 
Christine  got  rather  hesitating  gratitude. 
She  was  sharply  questioned,  and  rather  re- 
proved than  otherwise. 

This  theft,  which  could  hardly  be  call- 
ed a theft,  aroused  the  old  distrust  of  her. 

44  It  served  him  just  right,  and  it  wasn’t 
stealing,  because  it  didn’t  belong  to  him ; 
and  I don’t  know  what  you  would  have 
done  if  she  hadn’t  taken  it,”  said  Maria; 
44  but,  for  all  that,  it  went  all  over  me.” 

4 4 So  it  did  over  me,”  said  her  sister. 
“I  felt  just  as  you  did,  an’  I felt  as  if  it 
was  real  ungrateful  too,  when  the  poor 
child  did  it  just  for  us.” 

But  there  were  no  such  misgivings  for 
poor  Caleb,  with  his  money,  and  his 
triumph  over  iniquijLous  Cyrus  Morris. 
He  was  wholly  and  unquestioningly 
grateful. 

“It  was  a blessed  day  when  we  took 
that  little  girl  in,”  he  told  his  wife. 

“I  hope  it  ’ll  prove  so,”  said  she. 

Paulina  took  her  lover’s  desertion  quiet- 
ly. She  had  just  as  many  soft  smiles  for 
every  one:  there  was  no  alteration  in  her 
gentle,  obliging  ways.  Still  her  mother 
used  to  listen  at  her  door,  and  she  knew 
that  she  cried  instead  of  sleeping  many  a 
night.  She  was  not  able  to  eat  much, 
either,  although  she  tried  to  with  pleasant 
willingness  when  her  mother  urged  her. 

After  a while  she  was  plainly  grown 
thin,  and  her  pretty  color  had  faded.  Her 
mother  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  her. 

44  Sometimes  I think  I’ll  go  an’  ask 
Willard  myself  what  this  kind  of  work 


means,”  she  broke  out  with  an  abashed 
abruptness  one  afternoon.  She  and  Pau- 
lina happened  to  be  alone  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

“You’ll  kill  me  if  you  do,  mother,” 
said  Paulina.  Then  she  began  to  cry. 

44  Well,  I won’t  do  anything  you  don’t 
want  me  to,  of  course,”  said  her  mother. 
She  pretended  not  to  see  that  Paulina  was 
crying. 

Willard  had  stopped  coming  about  the 
first  of  October;  the  time  wore  on  until  it 
was  the  first  of  December,  and  he  had  not 
once  been  to  the  house,  and  Paulina  had 
not  exchanged  a word  with  him  in  the 
mean  time. 

One  night  she  had  a fainting  spell.  She 
fell  heavily  while  crossing  the  sitting- 
room  floor.  They  got  her  on  to  the  lounge, 
and  she  soon  revived ; but  her  mother  had 
lost  all  control  of  herself.  She  came  out 
into  the  kitchen  and  paced  the  floor. 

4 4 Oh,  my  darlin’I”  she  wailed.  “She’s 
goin’  to  die.  What  shall  I do  ? All  the 
child  I’ve  got  in  the  world.  An’  he’s 
killed  her ! That  scamp  ! I wish  I could 
get  my  hands  on  him.  Oh,  Paulina, 
Paulina,  to  think  it  should  come  to  this  I” 

Christine  was  in  the  room,  and  she  lis- 
tened with  eyes  dilated  and  lips  parted. 
She  was  afraid  that  shrill  wail  would 
reach  Paulina  in  the  next  room. 

44 She’ll  hear  you,”  she  said,  finally. 

Mrs.  Childs  grew  quieter  at  that,  and 
presently  Maria  called  her  into  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

. Christine  stood  thinking  for  a moment. 
Then  she  got  her  hood  and  shawl,  put  on 
her  rubbers,  and  went  out.  She  shut  the 
door  softly,  so  nobody  should  hear.  When 
she  stepped  forth,  she  plunged  knee-deep 
into  snow.  It  was  snowing  hard,  as  it 
had  been  all  day.  It  was  a cold  storm 
too;  the  wind  was  bitter.  Christine 
waded  out  of  the  yard  and  down  the 
street.  She  was  so  small  and  light  that 
she  staggered  when  she  tried  to  step  firmly 
in  some  tracks  ahead  of  her.  There  was 
a full  moon  behind  the  clouds,  and  there 
was  a soft  white  light  in  spite  of  the 
storm.  Christine  kept  on  down  the  street, 
in  the  direction  of  Willard  Morris’s  house. 
It  was  a mile  distant.  Once  in  a while 
she  stopped  and  turned  herself  about,  that 
the  terrible  wind  might  smite  her  slender 
back  instead  of  her  face.  When  she 
reached  the  house,  she  waded  painfully 
through  the  yard  to  the  side  door  and 
knocked.  Pretty  soon  it  opened,  and 
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Willard  stood  there  in  the  entry,  with  a 
lamp  in  his  hand. 

“ Good-evening,”  said  he,  doubtfully, 
peering  out. 

“Good-evenin’.”  The  light  shone  on 
Christine’s  face.  The  snow  clung  to  her 
soft  hair,  so  it  was  quite  white.  Her 
cheeks  had  a deep,  soft  color,  like  roses; 
her  blue  eyes  blinked  a little  in  the  lamp- 
light, but  seemed  rather  to  flicker  like  jew- 
els or  stars.  She  panted  softly  through 
her  parted  lips.  She  stood  there,  with  the 
snow-flakes  driving  in  lights  past  her, 
and  “She  looks  like  an  angel,”  came 
swiftly  into  Willard  Morris’s  head  before 
he  spoke. 

“ Oh,  it’s  you,”  said  he. 

Christine  nodded. 

Then  they  stood  waiting.  4 4 Why,  won’t 
you  come  in  ?”  said  Willard,  finally,  with 
an  awkward  blush.  “I  declare  I never 
thought.  I ain’t  very  polite.” 

She  shook  her  head.  4 4 No,  thank  you,  ” 
said  she. 

44  Did — you  want  to  see  mother  ?” 

44  No.” 

The  young  man  stared  at  her  in  in- 
creasing perplexity.  His  own  fair,  hand- 
some young  face  got  more  and  more  flush- 
ed. His  forehead  wrinkled.  44  Was  there 
anything  you  wanted  ?” 

44  No,  I guess  not,”  Christine  replied, 
with  a slow  softness. 

Willard  shifted  the  lamp  into  his  other 
hand  and  sighed.  4 4 It’s  a pretty  hard 
storm,” he  remarked,  with  an  air  of  forced 
patience. 

44  Yes.” 

“Didn’t  you  find  it  terrible  hard  walk- 
ing?” 

“Some.” 

Willard  was  silent  again.  44  See  here, 
they’re  all  well  down  at  your  house,  ain’t 
they  ?”  said  lie,  finally.  A look  of  anxious 
interest  had  sprung  into  his  eyes.  He 
bad  begun  to  take  alarm. 

“I  guess  so.” 

Suddenly  he  spoke  out  impetuously. 
“Say,  Christine,  I don’t  know  what  you 
came  here  for;  you  can  tell  me  afterward. 
I don’t  know  what  you’ll  think  of  me, 
but — Well,  I want  to  know  something. 
Say — well,  I haven’t  been  ’round  for 
quite  a while.  You  don’t — suppose — 
they’ve  cared  much,  any  of  them  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know.” 

44  Well,  I don’t  suppose  you  do,  but — 
you  might  have  noticed.  Say,  Christine, 
you  don’t  think  she — you  know  whom  I 


mean— cared  anything  about  my  coming, 
do  you  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know,”  she  said  again,  softly, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  warily  on  his  face. 

44  Well,  I guess  she  didn’t;  she  wouldn’t 
have  said  what  she  did,  if  she  had.” 

Christine’s  eyes  gave  a sudden  gleam. 

44  What  did  she  say  ?” 

44  Said  she  wouldn’t  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  me,”  said  the  young  man,  bit- 
terly. “She  was  afraid  I would  be  up  to 
just  such  tricks  as  my  uncle  was,  trying 
to  cheat  her  father.  That  was  too  much 
for  me.  I wasn’t  going  to  stand  that  from 
any  girl.”  He  shook  his  head  angrily. 

“She  didn’t  say  it.” 

44  Yes,  she  did;  her  own  father  told  my 
uncle  so.  Mother  was  in  the  next  room 
and  heard  it.” 

4 4 No,  she  didn’t  say  it,  ” the  girl  repeated. 

44  How  do  you  know  ?” 

44 1 heard  her  say  something  different.” 

Christine  told  him. 

44  I’m  going  right  up  there,”  cried  he, 
when  he  heard  that.  “Wait  a minute, 
and  I’ll  go  along  with  you.” 

“I  dun  know  as  you’d  better — to-night,” 
Christine  said,  looking  out  toward  the 
road,  evasively.  “She — ’ain’t  been  very 
well  to-night.” 

“Who?  Paulina?  What’s  the  mat- 
ter ?” 

“She  had  a faintin’  spell  jist  before  I 
came  out,”  answered  Christine,  with  stiff 
gravity. 

44  Oh  I Is  she  real  sick  ?” 

44  She  was  some  better.” 

“Don’t  you  suppose  I could  see  her 
just  a few  minutes  ? I wouldn’t  stay  to 
tire  her,”  said  the  ypung  man,  eagerly. 

44 1 dun  know.” 

“I  must,  anyhow.” 

Christine  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  with  a 
solemn  sharpness.  “What  makes  you 
want  to  ?” 

“What  makes  me  want  to?  Why, 
I’d  give  ten  years  to  see  her  five  minutes.” 

“Well,  mebbe  you  could  come  over  a 
few  minutes.” 

“ Wait  a minute,”  cried  Willard.  “I’ll 
get  my  hat.” 

44  I’d  better  go  first,  I guess.  The  par- 
lor fire  ’ll  be  to  light.” 

“Then  had  I better  wait?” 

44 1 guess  so.” 

44  Then  I’ll  be  along  in  about  an  hour. 
Say,  you  haven’t  said  what  you  wanted.” 

Christine  was  off  the  step.  “It  ain’t 
any  matter,”  murmured  she. 
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“Say — she  didn’t  send  you  ?” 

“No,  she  didn’t.” 

“ I didn’t  mean  that.  I didn’t  suppose 
she  did,”  said  Willard,  with  an  abashed 
air.  “ What  did  you  want,  Christine  ?” 

“There’s  somethin’  I want  you  to 
promise,”  said  she,  suddenly. 

“What’s  that?” 

“Don’t  you  say  anything  about  Mr. 
Childs.” 

“ Why,  how  can  I help  it  ?” 

“ He’s  an  old  man,  an’  he  was  so  work- 
ed up  he  didn’t  know  what  he  was  sayin’. 
They’ll  all  scold  him.  Don’t  say  any- 
thing.” 

“ Well,  I won’t  say  anything.  I don’t 
know  what  I’m  going  to  tell  her,  though.” 

Christine  turned  to  go. 

“ You  didn’t  say  what  ’twas  you  want- 
ed,” called  Willard  again. 

But  she  made  no  reply.  She  was  push- 
ing through  the  deep  snow  out  of  the  yard. 

It  was  quite  early  yet,  only  a few  min- 
utes after  seven.  It  was  eight  when  she 
reached  home.  She  entered  the  house 
without  any  one  seeing  her.  She  pulled 
off  her  snowy  things,  and  went  into  the 
sitting-room. 

Paulina  was  alone  there.  She  was  ly- 
ing on  the  lounge.  She  was  very  pale, 
but  she  looked  up  and  smiled  when  Chris- 
tine entered. 

Christine  brought  the  fresh  out  door  air 
with  her.  Paulina  noticed  it.  “ Where 
have  you  been  ?”  whispered  she. 

Then  Christine  bent  over  her,  and  talk- 
ed fast  in  a low  tone. 

Presently  Paulina  raised  herself  and 
sat  up.  “To-night  ?” cried  she,  in  an  eager 
whisper.  Her  cheekagrew  red. 

“ Yes;  I’ll  go  make  the  parlor  fire.” 

“It’s  all  ready  to  light.”  Suddenly 
Paulina  threw  her  arms  around  Christine 
and  kissed  her.  Both  girls  blushed. 

“ I don’t  think  I said  one  thing  to  him 
that  you  wouldn’t  have  wanted  me  to,” 
said  Christine. 

“You  didn’t — ask  him  to  come  ?” 

“No,  I didn’t,  honest.” 

When  Mrs.  Childs  entered,  a few  min- 
utes later,  she  found  her  daughter  stand- 
ing before  the  glass. 

“Why,  Paulina!”  cried  she. 

“I  feel  a good  deal  better,  mother,” 
said  Paulina. 

“Ain’t  you  goin’  to  bed  ?” 

“ I guess  I won’t  quite  yet.” 

“I’ve  got  it  all  ready  for  you.  I 
thought  you  wouldn’t  feel  like  sittin’  up.” 
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“ I guess  I will ; a little  while.” 

Soon  the  door-bell  rung  with  a sharp 
peal.  Everybody  jumped — Paulina  rose 
and  went  to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Childs  and  Maria,  listening,  heard 
Willard’s  familiar  voice,  then  the  open- 
ing of  the  parlor  door. 

“It’s  him!”  gasped  Mrs.  Childs.  She 
and  Maria  looked  at  each  other. 

It  was  about  two  hours  before  the  soft 
murmur  of  voices  in  the  parlor  ceased, 
the  outer  door  closed  with  a thud,  and 
Paulina  came  into  the  room. 

She  was  blushing  and  smiling,  but  she 
could  not  look  in  any  one’s  face  at  first. 

“Welt,”  said  her  mother,  “who  was 
it  ?” 

“Willard.  It’s  all  right.” 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fine  sewing 
was  brought  out  again,  and  presently  two 
silk  dresses  were  bought  for  Paulina.  It 
was  known  about  that  she  was  to  be  mar- 
ried on  Christmas  Day.  Christine  assist- 
ed in  the  preparation.  All  the  family 
called  to  mind  afterward  the  obedience  so 
ready  as  to  be  loving  which  she  yielded 
to  their  biddings  during  those  few  hur- 
ried weeks.  She  sewed,  she  made  cake, 
she  ran  of  errands,  she  wearied  herself 
joyfully  for  the  happiness  of  this  other 
young  girl. 

About  a week  before  the  wedding, 
Christine,  saying  good-night  when  about 
to  retire  one  evening,  behaved  strange- 
ly. They  remembered  it  afterward.  She 
went  up  to  Paulina  and  kissed  her  when 
saying  good-night.  It  was  something 
which  she  had  never  before  done.  Then 
she  stood  in  the  door,  looking  at  them 
all.  There  was  a sad,  almost  a solemn, 
expression  on  her  fair  girlish  face. 

“ Why,  what’s  the  matter  ?”  said  Maria. 

“Nothin’,”  said  Christine.  “Good- 
night.” 

That  was  the  last  time  they  ever  saw 
her.  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Childs,  go- 
ing to  call  her,  found  her  room  vacant. 
There  was  a great  alarm.  When  they 
did  not  find  her  in  the  house  nor  the  neigh- 
borhood, people  were  aroused,  and  there 
was  a search  instigated.  It  was  prose- 
cuted eagerly,  but  to  no  purpose.  Then 
advertisements  were  sent  to  the  papers; 
every  effort  was  made  to  find  her.  But 
when  Christine  stood  in  the  sitting-room 
door  and  said  good-night,  her  friends  had 
their  last  sight  of  her  and  sound  of  her. 
Their  Twelfth  Guest  had  departed  from 
their  hospitality  forever. 
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ORATORIO  AND  DRAMA. 
A NEW  DEPARTURE. 


BY  REY.  H.  R.  HA  WEIS,  M.  A. 


AMONGST  the  Englishman's  sad  plea- 
sures— “ Parmi  les  tristes  plaisirs 
des  Anglaisy  ” as  a witty  Frenchman  said 
the  other  day — must  be  reckoned  the  ora- 
torio. Well,  without  prejudice  or  satire, 
there  may  be  such  a thing  as  a “sad  plea- 
sure,” just  as  we  are  bound  to  suppose, 
according  to  the  old  hymn,  that  there  is 
such  a thing  as  “ awful  mirth.”  The  ora- 
torio does  minister  to  a certain  sober,  at 
times  melancholy,  and  always  severely 
moral  vein,  which  to  the  light-hearted 
Gaul  may  seem  at  best  but  a “sad  plea- 
sure. ” The  home  of  oratorio  is  England 
— may  we  not  add  America  and  our  colo- 
nies? Now,  not  only  are  the  English  a 
serious  - minded  people,  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  adores,  amongst  other  things,  * 
mixtures  and  compromises.  Oratorio  ex- 
actly hits  off  this  temper  too.  It  is  not 
only  serious  or  “ sad,”  but  it  is  a curious 
compromise  between  religion  and  art.  It 
occupies,  in  fact,  the  dubious  border-land 
between  the  church  and  the  stage;  it  is 
devout  contemplation,  but  not  exactly 
prayer ; it  is  dramatic  without  being  spec- 
tacular; musical,  but  not  profane;  almost 
congregational,  yet  not  altogether  reli- 
gious, though  it  undoubtedly  supplies  a 
want.  Those  vast  Handel  Festival  audi- 
ences; those  thronged  Elijah  gatherings; 
the  incessant  but  rarely  successful  at- 
tempts to  add  to  the  oratorio  working 
stock,  a feat  which  Gounod,  Costa,  and 
Arthur  Sullivan  may  be  said  to  have  ac- 
complished without  for  a moment  rival- 
ling Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  or 
Spohr — all  this  proves  at  least  the  vitali- 
ty of  this  mixed  form  of  art. 

The  truth  is  that  oratorio  is  not  so  much 
a creation  as  a growth.  It  is  deeply  root- 
ed in  the  soil  of  the  past,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially interesting  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  religious  world  is  so  divided  in 
opinion  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  drama, 
because  the  dramatic  oratorio  is  but  one 
step  removed  from  the  sacred  musical 
drama.  And  the  more  we  study  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  oratorio,  the  more  in- 
evitably do  we  establish  the  close,  almost 
necessary,  connection  between  the  church 
And  the  stage. 

It  is  this  almost  neglected  or  forgotten 
aspect  of  oratorio  that  I mean  now  to 


dwell  upon.  The  church,  fulminate  as 
she  will,  can  never  dispense  with  the 
drama.  The  oratorio  may  be  called  the 
unsuspected  missinglink  between  church 
and  stage.  It  rose  out  of  the  stage,  and 
will  possibly  at  no  distant  future  be  re- 
absorbed into  the  stage. 

Now  I am  quite  aware  that  some  peo- 
ple will  say  this  is  nothing  but  ingenious 
special  pleading,  that  the  church  and 
stage  are  like  oil  and  vinegar,  and  won't 
mix.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case  that  upon  inquiry  we  find  that 
drama  in  some  form  is  inseparable  from 
religious  ritual,  and  that  oratorio,  itself 
the  offspring  of  church  ritual,  is  nothing 
but  a stunted  form  of  the  musical  drama. 

Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a nutshell: 
1st,  the  drama,  like  music,  began  in  the 
sanctuary ; 2d,  the  drama  took  on  sacred 
song;  3d,  sacred  song,  recitative  and  cho- 
rus, proceeded  to  swamp  the  drama  in  the 
sanctuary ; 4th,  the  drama,  cast  out  of  the 
sanctuary,  seeks  independent  development 
on  the  stage,  leaving  sacred  song  in  pos- 
session of  the  sanctuary ; 5th,  sacred  song, 
in  its  turn,  emerges  from  the  sanctuary 
and  seeks  independent  development  in 
the  sacred  cantata  and  oratorio;  6th,  sa- 
cred song,  perfected  in  the  oratorio  (this 
is  the  coming  development),  seeks  reunion 
with  the  stage  perfected  in  the  secular 
drama.  Result — “ The  sacred  musical 
drama”  of  the  future,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  about  to  mark  a new  eclectic  art 
epoch,  foreshadowed  by  Wagner’s  Parsi- 
fal, and  Rubinstein’s  proposal  to  drama- 
tize oratorially  the  Old  Testament.  I will 
now  trace  this  development. 

I.  The  drama  began  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  old  Roman  Catholic  Church  knew  her 
business.  She  had  to  win  the  people. 
She  wielded  the  arts  of  the  visible  as  well 
as  the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world.  She 
was  not  likely  to  ignore  anything  so  fun- 
damental, so  inexpugnable,  as  the  dra- 
matic instinct.  There  were  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  it;  the  church  in  those  days 
never  did  things  by  halves.  How  was 
she  to  deal  with  this  insatiable  histrionic 
propensity  ? It  was  a critical  moment,  no 
doubt,  when  the  glories  of  the  old  art 
world — its  statues,  its  dramas,  its  frescoes 
— burst  upon  mediaeval  Christendom. 
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The  church  might  have  gone  wrong,  as 
she  did  soon  afterward  in  the  case  of  sci- 
ence. She  might  have  cursed  Giotto  as 
she  cursed  Galileo ; but  she  had  the  genius 
to  see  that  whilst  the  masses  cared  no- 
thing for  science  which  questioned  her 
authority,  they  were  ruled  and  fascinated 
by  the  arts  which  were  ready  to  become 
her  humble  slaves  and  her  most  useful 
allies.  Science  she  could  afford  to  curse; 
but  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  the 
drama,  these  she  consecrated,  taking  them 
to  her  heart  of  hearts.  Man  is  essentially 
a dramatic  animal;  expression  is  the  im- 
perative mood  of  his  nature,  and  religious 
expression  is  the  very  cry  of  his  soul.  In 
the  twelfth  century  miracle  plays,  mys- 
teries, and  moralities  at  Beauvais  and  Sens 
brought  the  scenes  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  on 
rough  stages  erected  in  cathedral  aisles 
and  chancels.  Joseph  and  Mary  passed 
across  the  platform  on  their  way  into 
Egypt.  Abraham  appeared  to  the  shud- 
dering throngs  with  the  uplifted  knife 
about  to  slay  his  son.  The  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, led  by  St.  Peter,  figured  with  their 
characteristic  emblems. 

God  Almighty  himself  was  occasionally 
impersonated  sitting  in  the  clouds,  whilst 
the  devil,  always  the  most  popular  actor, 
tumbled  and  joked  below,  to  the  intense 
gratification  of  the  people.  Similar  per- 
formances are  recorded  at  Coventry  and 
Leeds  in  1264.  But  the  new  expressional 
art  of  music  was  already  being  elaborated 
in  the  cloister,  under  the  teaching  of  Guy 
of  Arezzo,  1020,  and  Franco  of  Cologne, 
1200,  and  in  1370  we  find  music  and  mir- 
acle plays  combined  in  the  persons  of 
the  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  choristers,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  gorgeously  fitted  out 
with  stage  costumes  and  scenery  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 

II.  With  the  rise  of  music  the  drama 
takes  on  sacred  song.  The  example  of 
the  metropolitan  cathedral  was  soon  imi- 
tated in  the  provinces,  and  all  through 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
music  kept  forcing  its  way  out  of  the  choir 
stalls  on  to  the  ecclesiastical  stage,  which 
no  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  good  preaching 
in  the  churches,  did  something  to  familiar- 
ize the  people  with  the  Bible,  and  supplied 
a counterpoise  to  the  quaint  and  dramatic 
harangues  of  the  preaching  friars.  The 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  “Abel  and  Cain” 
(the  good  brother  is  instinctively  put 
first),  the  Prodigal  Son,  seem  especially 
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to  have  lent  themselves  to  some  kind  of 
musical  treatment,  and  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  With  that  quick  per- 
ception which  led  Ambrose  to  adapt  a 
few  of  the  Greek  modes  to  the  psalms 
and  litanies  of  the  church,  and  which  led 
Gregory  to  elaborate  his  own  famous 
system,  afterward  styled  Gregorian,  the 
church  was  not  slow  to  note  the  emotion- 
al effect  produced  upon  the  masses  by 
musical  sounds  in  the  sanctuary.  By  de- 
grees people  went  to  hear  the  music,  which 
now  invariably  accompanied  the  well- 
worn  plays.  The  music  naturally  grew 
in  response  to  the  demand,  until — 

III.  Sacred  song,  recitative  and  chorus, 
begins  to  swamp  the  drama  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. Certain  scandalous  causes  hast- 
ened its  expulsion,  which  was,  however, 
delayed  for  a time.  The  church  dramas 
had,  in  fact,  got  a little  too  secular,  not  to 
say  profane,  even  for  the  taste  of  that  not 
very  scrupulous  age.  The  grosser  sides 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  dwelt  upon,  fre- 
quently to  the  exclusion  of  its  more  spirit- 
ual elements.  Adam  and  Eve  were  pro- 
duced far  too  realistically ; and  the  devil’s 
remarks  about  our  first  parents,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  thought 
to  exceed  the  license  even  of  infernal  low 
comedy.  Still  the  priests  did  not  like  to 
stop  so  popular  and  lucrative  an  institu- 
tion, and  they  naturally  dreaded  the  in- 
creasing dramatic  competition  outside  the 
sanctuary.  Reform  rather  than  abolition 
seemed  to  be  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
With  consummate  tact  and  that  power  of 
initiative  which  the  Roman  Church  has 
even  now  not  quite  lost,  St.  Philip  Neri 
threw  open  his  beautiful  new  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  in  Novicella,  at  Rome,  for  what 
we  may  call  afternoons  or  evenings  for 
the  people. 

He  began  with  a vocal  selection  of 
hymns,  then  followed  the  sermon,  and 
then  a Bible  scene  would  be  acted.  The 
function  was,  in  fact,  an  animated  and 
popular  combination  of  the  lecture  with 
sacred  music  and  dramatic  episodes.  The 
drama  was,  however,  distinctly  chastened, 
solemnized,  and  purified  by  this  combined 
treatment.  The  popular  tastes  and  the 
reverence  due  to  the  sanctuary  were  thus 
once  more  harmonized  for  a time.  As 
the  play  took  place  in  an  alcove  of  the 
church  called  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip, 
these  new  functions  were  called  oratorios^ 
and  different  varieties  of  them  quickly 
spread  through  Christendom. 
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St.  Philip  died  in  1595.  In  1600  ap- 
peared a sacred  allegory,  with  music , act- 
ing, and  dancing,  called  Euridice , by 
Emilio  del  Cavaliere.  It  was  produced 
in  St.  Philip’s  oratory.  The  orchestra 
(anticipating  Wagner)  was  out  of  sight; 
but  the  characters,  carrying  musical  in- 
struments upon  which  they  pretended  to 
play,  strutted,  declaimed,  and  intoned. 
There  were  melodies  with  recitative  and 
madrigals  and  orchestra  of  the  period.  In 
one  of  these  oratorios  Time  sang  a long 
solo,  then  the  Body  stalked  forward,  and 
pointed  the  moral  of  his  own  dissolution 
by  stripping  off  his  golden  collar  and 
throwing  away  his  hat  and  plumes. 

The  World  and  Life,  in  very  gay  trap- 
pings. were  also  summarily  despoiled  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  people ; the  whole  af- 
fair was  wound  up  with  a dance,  “with 
grave  steps  and  figures  of  a solemn  char- 
acter.” The  characters  thus  reduced  to 
mere  symbols  soon  disappeared  altogether. 
The  fact  is  that  a secular  dramatic  devel- 
opment of  greater  variety,  and  without 
any  ecclesiastic  restraints,  was  going  on 
outside  with  which  the  church  could  not 
hope  to  compete.  Again  she  decided  wise- 
ly. She  cast  the  dramas  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, retaining  only  the  dramatic  form 
where  it  could  be  enthroned  without  a 
rival,  i.  e.,in  the  elaborate  celebration  of 
the  mass;  and  so: 

IV.  The  drama , cast  out  of  the  sane - 
tuary , sought  an  independent  develop- 
ment on  the  secular  stage,  leaving  its 
faint  memory  behind  in  genuflections, 
crossings,  copes,  and  chasubles,  and  its 
one  sacred  representation  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  high  mass,  in  which,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  the  faithful  “act  out,  or  do 
show  forth,  the  Lord’s  death  till  He 
comes.”  Music,  now  delivered  within 
the  sanctuary  from  her  most  formidable 
rival,  the  drama,  makes  giant  strides 
toward  her  own  special  development. 
The  whole  service  is  set  to  music. 
Hymns  are  frequent;  the  liturgy  is 
chanted;  chorales,  in  which  the  people 
join,  are  encouraged;  the  anthem  or 
short  cantata  comes  into  existence.  But 
as  the  church  resented  being  an  append- 
age to  the  drama,  and  refused  to  tolerate 
the  free  development  of  drama  on  her 
sacred  stage — accepting  the  drama  only 
as  an  incident,  and  casting  it  out  when 
it  became  a rival — so  music  soon  resented 
being  a mere  appendage  to  the  church; 
and  so  sacred  songs,  chorale,  chorus,  and 
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recitative,  in  their  turn,  struggled  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  claimed  an  indepen- 
dent sphere,  in  what  at  last  culminated  in 
the  German  oratorio.  Music,  in  other 
words,  followed  the  stage,  and  got  out- 
side the  church  for  elbow-room.  But 
whilst  claiming  a sphere  of  their  own, 
music  and  the  drama  are  both  really  the 
children  of  the  cloister  and  the  sanctuary. 
They  have  never  lost  the  hall-marks  of 
their  early  home ; they  still  retain  a cer- 
tain religious  stamp — the  stage,  in  its  re- 
current hankering  after  moralities,  and  in 
its  attempts  to  dramatize  religion,  as  in 
the  Oberammergau  play;  and  music,  in 
its  love  of  the  sacred  cantata,  state  anthem, 
and  “oratorio.”  Nor  have  the  twin  sis- 
ters, whilst  looking  back  to  a common 
mother,  ever  quite  lost  sight  of  each  other. 
The  affinity  between  sacred  music  and  the 
stage  constantly  proclaims  itself.  Han- 
del’s early  oratorio  of  the  Resurrection  is 
so  operatic  and  stagy  that  it  almost  sug- 
gests action.  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah , and 
Gounod’s  later  Mors  et  Vita , are  in  places 
scenic  and  dramatic  to  the  last  degree 
short  of  costume  and  properties. 

I will  now  briefly  analyze  the  modern 
oratorio,  and  then  proceed  to  prophesy 
concerning  the  reconciliation  of  the 
church  and  the  stage  in  a new  art  form, 
which  we  will  call  the  “Sacred  Music 
Drama.”  The  oratorio  is  lyrical,  dramat- 
ic, or  mixed.  No  hard  and  fast  line  need 
be  drawn,  but  the  division  may  be  helpful 
for  the  purposes  of  sketchy,  though  clear, 
description. 

The  lyrical  oratorio , such  as  the  Re- 
quiem or  the  Hymn  of  Praise , inclines  to 
song,  meditation,  and  chorale.  The  dra- 
matic oratorio,  such  as  Judas , Israel , 
Elijah , leans  to  recitative,  declamatory 
aria,  and  dramatic  chorus.  The  mixed 
oratorio , such  as  the  Messiah , is  charac- 
terized by  a didactic  or  purely  theological 
element.  The  third  part  of  the  Messiah 
almost  invades  the  pulpit  with  its  doctrinal 
emphasis  and  collocation  of  texts— “As  in 
Adam  all  die,”  and  “Since  by  man  came 
death,”  “ The  trumpet  shall  sound!” 

We  are  now,  perhaps,  in  a position  to 
see  how  peculiar  and  transitional  is  the 
position  of  oratorio,  how  inexorable  from 
the  first  has  been  its  growth  as  an  art 
form  along  a certain  line  of  progress,  and 
how  surely  it  stands  committed  to  a fresh 
development  and  a new  departure.  At 
present,  standing  out  in  the  world,  it 
looks  back  into  the  church  from  whence 
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it  came.  It  is  midway  between  the  con- 
cert-room  and  the  stage.  It  is  not  se- 
verely hymnal  nor  strictly  devotional, 
but  it  abounds  in  meditation  and  praise. 
It  is  not  theatrical,  but  it  is  dramatic,  and 
at  times  quite  scenic,  as  when  Gounod 
puts  his  Day  of  Judgment  and  trumpets 
up  in  the  ceiling.  It  is  not  a religious 
function,  yet  it  is  now  often  heard  in  the 
cathedral.  It  is  “the  palm  branch  offered 
by  the  church  to  the  ballad-singer  on  the 
one  side  and  the  actor  on  the  other.  In 
the  best  and  highest  sense  it  is  the  meet- 
ing place  and  common  platform  of  the 
church  and  the  world.” 

But  it  cannot  stop  there.  The  dramat- 
ic elements  surging  within  the  oratorio 
are  even  now  struggling  for  a more  di- 
rect expression.  The  tendency  of  the 
age  is  toward  eclecticism,  not  in  the  bad 
sense  of  throwing  together  little  bits  of 
different  things  that  can  never  be  welded 
into  a whole,  but  in  the  high-art,  Wag- 
nerian sense  of  welding  together  a vast 
number  of  artistic  products  which  have 
patiently  been  worked  out  apart,  but  are 
now  drawn  together  by  the  attraction  of 
a higher  unity. 

The  suggestion  of  dramatizing  sacred 
subjects,  or  fitting  sacred  thoughts  and 
situations  with  stage  scenery  as  well  as 
music,  still  seems  scandalous  to  some  de- 
vout minds.  But  this  feeling  will  prob- 
ably subside  when  the  antagonism  be- 
tween religion  and  the  stage  is  seen  to 
be  accidental  and  not  radical,  while  the 
objection  has  been  actually  overcome  at 
least  in  one  striking  instance.  No  one, 
whatever  his  previous  feeling  against 
it  may  have  been,  ever  went  to  the  per- 
formances at  Oberammergau  without  be- 
ing converted.  To  play  Judas  Iscariot 
or  Pontius  Pilate  might  seem  allowable 
at  a stretch,  but  to  personate  Jesus  on 
the  cross  seemed  to  many  beyond  the  ut- 
most limits  of  reverence  and  decency. 
But  the  simple  peasant  who  had  pre- 
pared himself  by  devout  habits  as  well 
as  by  physical  discipline  for  that  strange 
function  at  once  contrived  to  disarm 
criticism.  Many  a sincere  Christian  has 
owned  that  familiar  as  he  had  been  from 
childhood  with  the  divine  tragedy  re- 
counted in  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  he  had  never  apprehended  it  in  all 
its  deep  and  terrible  reality  until  he  vis- 
ited the  open-air  performance  at  Ober- 
ammergau. The  critical  point  of  dram- 
atizing the  sacred  scenes  which  form  the 


substance  of  oratorio  has  thus  been  gen- 
erally conceded.  The  application  alone 
remains  to  be  made.  It  is  this:  the  cre- 
ation of  a new  art  form  which  will  en- 
able us  to  write,  in  addition  to  sacred 
drama,  sacred  music  drama.  Now,  it 
may  be  said,  we  have  stretched  a point 
for  the  drama;  we  admit  the  possibility 
of  its  consecration.  The  Oberammergau 
play  lineally  and  uninterruptedly  comes 
from  the  miracle  plays  and  moralities  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  line  of  its  descent  is 
pure.  The  sacred  drama  has  never  been 
corrupted  by  secular  associations,  but 
when  you  come  to  the  musical  drama, 
the  case  is  different.  Music  may  have 
accompanied  the  moralities  in  church, 
but  music  has  always  been  hopelessly 
secular  and  profane  in  connection  with 
the  drama  out  of  church . You  cannot 
reunite  them  in  any  sacred  music  drama 
without  calling  up  the  most  unseemly  as- 
sociations of  ballet,  prime  donne,  and  gen- 
eral love-making  and  pantomime.  This 
sentiment  is  respectable,  no  doubt,  but  it 
is  illogical.  Just  as  many  people  were 
dead  against  the  Oberammergau  play  till 
they  saw  it,  so  a great  many  people 
were  dead  against  Wagner’s  great  semi- 
sacred  musical  drama  called  Parsifal  till 
they  saw  and  heard  it.  The  glamour  of 
mediaeval  fantasy  and  Catholic  legend 
just  saved  it  from  open  denunciation,  but 
we  can  all  remember  the  doubtful  shud- 
der which  ran  through  some  art  circles, 
as  a rule  not  over-squeamish,  and  all  re- 
ligious coteries  when  it  was  proposed  to 
put  the  Lord’s  Last  Supper  on  the  stage! 
True,  Parsifal  does  not  quite  do  that,  but 
it  is  next  door  to  it.  The  associations  are 
there,  the  function  is  there,  the  commu- 
nicants are  there,  even  the  scenic  sugges- 
tion of  our  Lord  himself  is  there,  and  an 
incident  in  His  life  finds  expression  in  the 
person  of  Parsifal  and  the  woman  Kun- 
dry,  who,  in  the  hour  of  her  penitence, 
bathes  his  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wipes 
them  with  the  hair  of  her  head ; and  yet 
no  one  who  has  seen  Parsifal  comes  away 
without  the  most  reverent^sympathy  for 
this  ideal  representation  of  all  that  was 
most  pure  and  elevating  in  mediaeval  Ro- 
man Catholicism. 

Once  more  I seem  to  be  at  Bayreuth 
when  first  that  stage  drama  unrolled  itself 
before  the  eyes  of  the  King.  Wagner, 
Liszt,  Rich  ter,  Wal  ter  Bache,Daunreuther, 
and  I know  not  what  throng  of  art  pil- 
grims assembled  in  the  dim  musical  sanc- 
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tuary,  for  such  it  was  to  us.  We  were 
all  silent,  nothing  moved,  nothing  was 
visible,  save  an  eager  mist  of  faces  half 
seen  in  the  weird  light  reflected  from  the 
illuminated  stage,  and  the  great  parables 
of  life  and  death,  of  frailty  and  sanctifi- 
cation, the  spiritual  secrets  of  time  and 
eternity,  unrolled  themselves  before  us, 
august  revelations  of  the  soul,  convincing 
the  world  of  judgment  and  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  sin.  Yes,  there  was  the  ter- 
rible struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  in  Kundry’s  own  double  nature; 
there  was  the  dread  but  triumphant  pas- 
sage from  innocent  ignorance  to  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  in  the  victorious 
guileless  one.  There  was  the  love  that 
had  power  to  pardon,  because  it  had  been 
tempted  without  sin.  Was  ever,  in  all 
art  creation,  balm  for  the  broken  spirit 
and  the  contrite  heart  like  the  tender 
benison  of  that  Good-Friday  music  which 
comes  with  the  weeping  of  the  penitent 
woman  and  the  waving  of  the  hands  that 
blessed  ? But  who  can  tell  of  the  songs 
of  the  angels  far  above  the  high  dome  of 
Montsalvat,  what  time  the  knights  of  the 
Sangrail  are  met  in  holy  conclave  to  cele- 
brate their  love-feast  ? 

The  pain  of  the  crucifixion  has  long 
passed.  The  agony  of  the  “Beloved” 
has  become  a memory  and  a faith,  en- 
shrined in  celestial  peace  and  glory;  it 
all  seems  to  visit  earth  for  a moment  to 
hallow,  to  feed,  to  lift  up  the  faithful. 

What  time  the  Grail  passes,  buoyed  up 
on  the  ocean  of  strange  sound,  and  smitten 
with  supernal  light,  “rose-red  with  beat- 
ings in  it.” 

I shall  never  forget  the  indescribable 
emotion  which  seized  the  whole  assembly 
on  the  first  representation  of  that  daring 
and  unparalleled  scene.  The  knights  seat- 
ed in  semicircle,  with  golden  goblets  be- 
fore them,  in  the  halls  of  Montsalvat.  The 
faint  plash  of  distant  fountains  adown 
the  marble  corridor  is  heard.  Amfortas 
rises  pale  with  pain  and  tom  by  remorse, 
yet  holding  on  high  the  crystal  goblet. 
The  light  fades  out  of  the  golden  dome, 
a holy  twilight  falls,  and  strange  melodies 
float  dow  n from  above,  till,  in  the  deep- 
ening gloom,  the  goblet  slowly  glows  and 
reddens  like  a ruby  flame,  and  the  knights 
fall  prostrate  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion;  a 
moment  only,  the  crimson  fades  out,  the 
crystal  is  dark,  the  Grail  has  passed.  I 
looked  round  upon  the  silent  audience 
whilst  this  astonishing  celebration  was 


taking  place.  The  whole  assembly  was 
motionless;  all  seemed  to  be  solemnized 
by  the  august  spectacle— seemed  almost 
to  share  in  the  devout  contemplation  and 
trance-like  worship  of  the  holy  knights. 
Every  thought  of  the  stage  had  van- 
ished. Nothing  was  further  from  my 
own  thoughts  than  play-acting.  I was 
sitting  in  devout  and  rapt  contempla- 
tion. Before  my  eyes  had  passed  a sym- 
bolic vision  of  prayer  and  ecstasy,  flood- 
ing the  soul  with  overpowering  thoughts 
of  the  divine  sacrifice  and  the  mystery 
of  unfathomable  love. 

The  people  seemed  spellbound.  Some 
wept,  some  gazed  entranced  with  wide- 
open  eyes,  some  heads  were  bowed  as  in 
prayer.  And  now  does  the  next  great  art 
development,  the  sacred  music  drama  of 
the  future,  seem  so  far  off  ? Does  the  re- 
union of  sacred  music  with  stage-acting 
seem  so  impossible?  Does  the  final  re- 
conciliation of  the  church  and  the  stage 
seem  so  visionary?  Is  not  Parsifal  on 
the  very  verge  of  it?  Is  not  Parsifal 
the  long-sought  link  between  the  oratorio 
and  the  stage?  Oberammergau  has  got 
itself  accepted  as  legitimate  drama  ; Par- 
sifal has  got  itself  accepted  as  semi-re- 
ligious opera;  but  one  step  more  and  the 
bona  fide  sacred  music  drama  will  get  it- 
self composed,  acted,  and  accepted  as  the 
next  great  creative  development  of  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  art. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  form  of  a sacred  drama  set  to 
music  instead  of  an  oratorio.  What  a re- 
vival of  interest  would  announce  itself  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles!  What  an  op- 
portunity to  revive  that  strange  and  com- 
plex Roman  world  of  the  first  century! 
Fancy  a restoration  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  judgment  courts,  the  costumes  of  the 
high  priest  and  his  satellites,  the  Jews, 
the  Roman  soldiers,  the  mixed  rabble  that 
stoned  Stephen,  a glimpse  of  the  martyr 
looking  up  to  heaven  when  his  face  was, 
as  it  were,  the  face  of  an  angel,  the  death 
scene  to  close  with  the  first  deadly  show- 
er of  stones,  whilst  a triumphant  chorus 
of  angels,  a jubilant  burst  of  praise,  soars 
high  above  the  howl  of  a fanatical  mob, 
what  time  the  young  man  Saul  keeps  the 
clothes  of  the  murderers.  See,  he  stands 
apart,  with  a strange  expression  of  won- 
der and  eager  fanaticism,  tinged,  perhaps, 
with  the  first  misgivings  of  doubt.  There 
is  indeed  a moment  for  the  tragedian’s 
art,  and  what  a consecration  of  the  tra- 
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gedian’s  power!  Or  take  the  vision  on 
the  road  to  Damascus,  preface  it  with 
converse  between  Saul  and  those  that  are 
with  him.  As  they  approach  the  “beau- 
tiful” Damascus  they  enter  the  green 
pastures  fed  by  Abana  and  Pharpar.  Be- 
fore them  rises  the  snow-capped  hill  of 
Hermon.  Now  they  pass  by  the  refresh- 
ing groves  of  palm,  walnut,  olive,  and 
oleander;  and  ever  Saul’s  words  are 
fiercer;  his  mind  is  obviously  surexcited; 
a sort  of  fever  of  unrest  is  racking  his 
brain;  on!  on!  he  must  reach  the  white 
city  that  gleams  afar  across  yon  verdant 
plain  before  mid-day,  through  the  intense 
heat,  unsheltered  now.  The  air  feels 
heavy;  the  atmosphere  is  electric.  Is 
there  a storm  gathering  f On  1 on ! to  es- 
cape the  crash  of  the  thunder-storm. 
Suddenly  his  brain  reels,  like  an  overbent 
bow,  and  gives  in  a moment.  He  stag- 
gers on  horseback,  and  falls  heavily  to 
the  ground.  At  that  moment  a vision 
above  the  brightness  of  the  sun  illumines 
the  thunder- cloud,  and  quivers  over  the 
group  like  sheet-lightning;  a voice  of  un- 
earthly solemnity  peals  forth  with  music 
of  the  spheres,  “Saul,  Saul,  why  perse- 
cutest  thou  me?”  To  the  attendants  it  is 
but  a thunder-storm  and  a flash  of  light- 
ning, but  Saul’s  lips  move  in  answer  as 
he  lies  low  in  helpless  darkness,  and  the 
scene  closes  as  the  brief  dialogue  between 
the  stricken  persecutor  and  the  risen  Sav- 
iour takes  place.  The  attendants  stand 
awe  struck,  unconscious  alike  of  the  vis- 
ion and  the  voice. 

Then,  again,  what  a dramatic  contrast 
might  be  produced  between  Paul  and 
Silas  beaten  with  stripes,  thrust  into  a 
loathsome  prison,  singing  songs  in  the 
night,  the  sudden  earthquake  which  brings 
them  deliverance!  What  a peaceful  and 
happy  scene  in  the  jailer’s  house  just  af- 
terward: still  night,  but  the  dawn  ap- 
proaches, Paul  and  Silas  seated  upstairs, 
their  stripes  washed  by  the  jailer,  and  his 
family  suddenly  changed  into  adoring  dis- 
ciples! What  a meal,  what  a gracious 
Lord’s  Supper  and  love-feast  is  that,  as  the 
two  scourged  prisoners  sit  in  the  midst  of 
this  newly  baptized  circle,  for  the  jailer 
now  believes  in  God,  “he  and  his  whole 
house”! 

Again,  what  would  not  the  reader  of  the 
Acts  gain  by  such  a careful  restoration  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  as  Mr.  Irving’s 
restoration  of  Macbeth’s  castle.  There  is 
extant  an  exquisite  piece  of  marble  balus- 


trade in  the  Caesars’  judgment  court, 
against  which  Paul  may  have  leaned  (a 
fac-simile  of  it  is,  I believe,  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum)  when  he  stood  be- 
fore Nero.  Another  dramatic  contrast: 
Nero  on  the  throne,  listless,  splendid,  dis- 
solute; Paul,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Then  Paul  in  his  prison,  only  Luke  with 
him,  Demas  slinking  away  in  fear;  and 
lastly,  our  drama  would  take  up  tradi- 
tion where  history  fails,  and  we  should 
accompany  such  a one  as  Paul  the  aged 
out  beyond  the  gate  of  the  city  which 
now  bears  his  name,  and  where  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  Muri.  Scene 
the  last,  three  miles  out,  with  the  Roman 
guards  at  the  Salvian  springs.  The  spot 
is  still  green  and  damp  and  mountainous, 
the  hallowed  shrine  of  the  Tre  Fontane 
marks  it  now.  The  prisoner,  a poor  shat- 
tered specimen  of  humanity,  quite  unbe- 
friended. Is  it  the  same  Paul  who  stood  up 
dauntless  before  Felix  and  Festus  and 
Nero,  and  kneeled  down  on  the  shore  at 
Miletus  full  of  love  and  hope  and  prayer; 
the  same  Paul  upon  whose  neck  they  fell 
and  wept  sore,  sorrowing  most  of  all  be- 
cause they  should  see  his  face  no  more? 
Yes,  it  is  the  same  frail  figure,  a little  more 
wan,  a little  more  wasted,  but  still  full  of 
that  immortal  energy  and  dauntless  hope. 
“I  am  ready  to  be  offered.”  The  pris- 
oner kneels,  the  axe  rises,  and  the  hea- 
venly chorus  peals  forth  for  the  last  time 
from  an  invisible  choir  of  angels  in 
the  upper  air,  “He  has  fought  a good 
fight ; he  has  finished  his  course ; he  has 
kept  the  faith”;  whilst  a golden  mist 
rolls  down  and  wraps  the  group  from 
sight  just  as  the  axe  of  the  executioner 
descends,  and  the  martyr’s  spirit  returns 
to  God  who  gave  it.  Will  any  one  main- 
tain that  such  a dramatic  representation 
as  this  could  be  anything  but  a distinct 
help  to  our  love  and  reverence,  or  even 
our  worship?  Nay,  I would  take  a devo- 
tional hint  from  Bach’s  oratorios ; I would 
introduce  chorales  here  and  there  in  which 
the  people  should  all  stand  up  and  join 
in,  as  they  do  now  in  great  multitudes 
when  “God  save  the  Queen”  is  sung, 
and  as  some  instinctively  do  in  “ The 
Hallelujah  Chorus.” 

What  a grand  chorale  might  close  our 
proposed  drama  of  St.  Paul ! What  a sol- 
emnizing effect  would  be  produced  as  the 
celestial  choirs  died  away  in  the  golden 
cloud  by  the  whole  audience  rising  to  give 
their  devotional  and  sympathetic  impri- 
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matur  to  the  whole  performance  by  sing- 
ing in  unison,  but  full  orchestra,  He  is 
“come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ !”  And  such  chorales 
might  be  interspersed  through  the  per- 
formance, lifting  it  into  an  almost  if  not 
quite  devotional  function.  Do  not  sup- 
pose that  in  these  meagre  hints  I have  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  latent  in  the  music 
drama  of  St.  Paul.  That  great  and  fully 
known  life  deserves  a trilogy  all  to  itself, 
ay,  a trilogy  with  a poetic  introduction, 
giving  a glimpse  of  the  early  faith,  the 
child-like  simplicity,  and  idyllic  beauty  of 
the  infant  church  just  after  the  departure 
of  its  Lord  and  Founder. 

But  the  field  is  inexhaustible.  Think 
of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem;  at  Patmos;  St. 
John  at  Rome;  the  great  fire  at  Rome, 
with  Nero  fiddling  on  the  tower;  the  gar- 
dens of  Nero  all  aflame  with  Christian 
martyrs;  the  flight  and  death  of  Nero; 


the  apostle  himself  narrowly  escaping 
martyrdom  in  boiling  oil;  the  old  man 
at  Ephesus,  in  the  midst  of  admiring  dis- 
ciples; his  last  gospel  message;  the  in- 
terior of  a Christian  place  of  worship, 
and  the  softly  uttered  words  of  the  aged 
apostle,  “Little  children,  love  one  an- 
other,” taken  up  by  the  assembled  com- 
pany in  a chorale — “ Behold  what  man- 
ner of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon 
usl  If  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also 
to  love  one  another.”  Was  ever  such 
noble  and  spiritual  abundance  of  thought 
and  incident  and  utterance  suitable  for 
dramatic  and  musical  treatment  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament?  The 
soil  is  virgin ; the  land  untrodden — a land 
of  wealth,  of  mystery,  of  beauty,  of  piety 
and  edification. 

Where  is  the  inspired  genius  who  will 
enter  this  new  realm  of  art  and  religion, 
and  celebrate  the  reconciliation  of  the 
church  and  the  world  by  dramatizing  the 
oratorio  and  consecrating  the  stage  ? 


ODE  FOR  A MARINER  ASHORE. 

BY  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUTNEY. 

THERE  in  his  room,  whene'er  the  moon  looks  in 
On  shells  laid  cheek  to  cheek  and  weapons  thin, 
And  glides  across  the  chart  southwest  by  sea, 

Quiet  and  old  sits  he. 

Danger!  he  hath  grown  homesick  for  thy  smile. 
Where  hidest  thou  the  while,  heart’s  boast, 
Strange  face  of  beauty,  loved  the  most 
Since  first  his  soul  was  shipwrecked  on  this  isle  ? 

He  covets  the  deal*  season  he  was  made 
Thy  catechumen  in  a tiger’s  glade, 

And  when  from  out  the  treacherous  battle  cloud 
The  mortal  dew  fell  loud; 

When,  not  from  his  nativity  exiled, 

He  saw  the  toppling  maples  throw 
Filigreed  shadows  on  the  snow, 

And  tropic  torrents  strand  their  sea-folk  wild. 

His  dreams  are  still  of  Spanish  guns  afar, 

Odors  of  Surinam  and  Zanzibar, 

And  ever  doth  he  plough  in  visions  new 
The  Labradorian  blue; 

The  homeless  hurricanes  about  him  break, 

The  purples  of  spent  day  he  sees 
From  Samos  to  the  Hebrides, 

And  drowned  men  dancing  leeward  on  his  wake. 
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Peer  of  the  day-star,  friend  to  thunders  rude, 
King-creature  of  the  central  solitude, 

Away,  away,  away  his  thought  is  borne, 

Riding  the  bubbly  morn, 

At  every  joyous  plunge  and  gyre  to  know 
The  tightening  muscles  of  his  ship 
Follow  the  urging  of  his  lip, 

And  scoff  at  sullen  earth  a league  below! 

Now  chance  hath  robbed  him  of  his  heirdom  high, 
And  shackled  him  with  many  an  inland  tie, 

And  of  his  only  wisdom  made  a jibe 
Amid  an  alien  tribe. 

No  wave  abroad  but  lisps  his  fallen  state, 

Who  sits  at  rose-time  of  the  year 
To  thumb  a placid  page,  and  hear 
A tree-toad  fluting  by  the  garden  gate! 

But,  Danger!  thou  the  priestess  of  life’s  truth, 

The  awful  angel  of  his  eldest  youth, 

Shalt  speak  of  thine  evangel  yet  the  whole 
Unto  his  breaking  soul, 

Which  not  such  palsy  hath  of  her  long  drouth, 
Nor  hath  so  tamely  worn  her  chain, 

But  she  shall  know  that  voice  again, 

And  shake  the  winds  with  answer  of  her  mouth. 

O give  him  back,  before  his  passion  fail, 

The  singing  cordage  and  the  hollowsail! 

And  level  with  those  aged  eyes  let  be 
The  bright  unsteady  sea: 

Till,  like  a film,  slips  from  his  waking  brain 
The  mile-long  frosty  boughs  that  run 
Their  evening  arches  to  the  sun,  _ 

The  foreign  roofs,  the  herds,  the  sown  champaign. 

O from  the  shut  space  and  the  heavy  hour, 

Our  Lady  Danger!  to  thy  spousal  Sower, 

With  many  a rapt  and  solemn  loitering, 

Him  whom  thou  lovest,  bring; 

That  there  thy  fool  who  worshipped  most  and  best, 
Not  having  at  the  last  less  grace 
Of  thee  than  had  his  loyal  race, 

Sum  up  his  strength  to  perish  on  thy  breast! 


A GHOST. 

BY  LAFCADIO  IIEARN. 


I. 

PERHAPS  the  man  who  never  wan- 
ders away  from  the  place  of  his  birth 
may  pass  all  his  life  without  knowing 
ghosts;  but  the  nomad  is  more  than  like- 
ly to  make  their  acquaintance.  I refer  to 


the  civilized  nomad,  whose  wanderings 
are  not  prompted  by  hope  of  gain,  nor  de- 
termined by  pleasure,  but  simply  com- 
pelled by  certain  necessities  of  his  being, 

— the  man  whose  inner  secret  nature  is 
totally  at  variance  with  the  stable  con- 
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ditions  of  a society  to  which  he  belongs 
only  by  accident.  However  intellectu- 
ally trained,  he  must  always  remain  the 
slaye  of  singular  impulses  which  have  no 
rational  source,  and  which  will  often 
amaze  him  no  less  by  their  mastering 
power  than  by  their  continuous  savage 
opposition  to  his  every  material  interest. 
....  These  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  back 
to  some  ancestral  habit, — be  explained  by 
self-evident  hereditary  tendencies.  Or 
perhaps  they  may  not, — in  which  event 
the  victim  can  only  surmise  himself  the 
Imago  of  some  pre-existent  larval  aspira- 
tion— the  full  development  of  desires  long 
dormant  in  a chain  of  more  limited  lives. . . 

Assuredly  the  nomadic  impulses  differ 
in  every  member  of  the  class, — take  in- 
finite variety  from  individual  sensitive- 
ness to  environment:  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance for  one  being  that  of  greatest  re- 
sistance for  another; — no  two  courses  of 
true  nomadism  can  ever  be  wholly  the 
same.  Diversified  of  necessity  both  im- 
pulse and  direction,  even  as  human  nature 
is  diversified.  Never  since  consciousness 
of  time  began  were  two  beings  born  who 
possessed  exactly  the  same  quality  of 
voice,  the  same  precise  degree  of  nervous 
impressibility,  or, — in  brief,  the  same  com- 
bination of  those  viewless  force- storing 
molecules  which  shape  and  poise  them- 
selves in  sentient  substance.  Vain,  there- 
fore, all  striving  to  particularize  the  curi- 
ous psychology  of  such  existences:  at  the 
very  utmost  it  is  possible  only  to  describe 
such  impulses  and  perceptions  of  nomad- 
ism as  lie  within  the  very  small  range  of 
one’s  own  observation.  And  whatever 
in  these  be  strictly  personal  can  have  lit- 
tle interest  or  value  except  in  so  far  as  it 
holds  something  in  common  with  the 
great  general  experience  of  restless  lives. 
To  such  experience  may  belong,  I think, 
one  ultimate  result  of  all  those  irrational 
partings, — self-wrenchings, — sudden  isola- 
tions,— abrupt  severances  from  all  attach- 
ment, which  form  the  history  of  the  no- 
mad. . . .the  knowledge  that  a strange  si- 
lence is  ever  deepening  and  expanding 
about  one’s  life,  and  that  in  that  silence 
there  are  ghosts. . 

n. 

....  Oh  1 the  first  vague  charm,  the  first 
sunny  illusion  of  some  fair  city, — when 
vistas  of  unknown  streets  all  seem  lead- 
ing to  the  realization  of  a hope  you  dare 
not  even  whisper; — when  even  the  shad- 
ows look  beautiful,  and  strange  facades 


appear  to  smile  good  omen  through  light 
of  gold!  And  those  first  winning  relations 
with  men,  while  you  are  still  a stranger, 
and  only  the  better  and  the  brighter  side 
of  their  nature  is  turned  to  you ! . . . All  is 
yet  a delightful,  luminous  indefiniteness 
— sensation  of  streets  and  of  men, — like 
some  beautifully  tinted  photograph  slight- 
ly out  of  focus 

Then  the  slow  solid  sharpening  of  de- 
tails all  about  you, — thrusting  through  il- 
lusion and  dispelling  it,— growing  keener 
and  harder  day  by  day,  through  long  dull 
seasons,  while  your  feet  learn  to  remem- 
ber all  asperities  of  pavements,  and  your 
eyes  all  physiognomy  of  buildings  and  of 
persons, — failures  of  masonry, — furrowed 
lines  of  pain.  Thereafter  only  the  ach- 
ing of  monotony  intolerable, — and  the 
hatred  of  sameness  grown  dismal, — and 
dread  of  the  merciless,  inevitable,  daily 
and  hourly  repetition  of  things; — while 
those  impulses  of  unrest,  which  are  Na- 
ture’s urgings  through  that  ancestral  ex- 
perience which  lives  in  each  one  of  us, — 
outcries  of  sea  and  peak  and  sky  to  man, 

— ever  make  wilder  appeal . . . Strong 
friendships  may  have  been  formed;  but 
there  finally  comes  a day  when  even  these 
can  give  no  consolation  for  the  pain  of  mo- 
notony,— and  you  feel  that  in  order  to  live 
you  must  decide,— regardless  of  result, — to 
shake  forever  from  your  feet  the  familiar 
dust  of  that  place . . . 

And,  nevertheless,  in  the  hour  of  de- 
parture you  feel  a pang.  As  train  or 
steamer  bears  you  away  from  the  city  and 
its  myriad  associations,  the  old  illusive 
impression  will  quiver  back  about  you  for 
a moment, — not  as  if  to  mock  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  past,  but  softly,  touchingly,  as 
if  pleading  to  you  to  stay ; and  such  a sad- 
ness, such  a tenderness  may  come  to  you, 
as  one  knows  after  reconciliation  with 
a friend  misapprehended  and  unjustly 
judged. . . . But  you  will  never  more  see 
those  streets, — except  in  dreams. 

Through  sleep  only  they  will  open 
again  before  you, — steeped  in  the  illusive 
vagueness  of  the  first  long-past  day, — peo- 
pled only  by  friends  outreaching  to  you. 
Soundlessly  you  will  tread  those  shadowy 
pavements  many  times, — to  knock  in 
thought,  perhaps,  at  doors  which  the  dead 
will  open  to  you  ....  But  with  the  passing 
of  years  all  becomes  dim — so  dim  that  even 
asleep  you  know  ’tis  only  a ghost-city, 
with  streets  going  to  nowhere.  And 
finally  whatever  is  left  of  it  becomes  con- 
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fused  and  blended  with  cloudy  memories 
of  other  cities, — one  endless  bewilderment 
of  filmy  architecture  in  which  nothing  is 
distinctly  recognizable,  though  the  whole 
gives  the  sensation  of  having  been  seen 
before . . . ever  so  long  ago. 

Meantime,  in  the  course  of  wanderings 
more  or  less  aimless,  there  has  slowly 
grown  upon  you  a suspicion  of  being 
haunted, — so  frequently  does  a certain 
hazy  presence  intrude  itself  upon  the  vis- 
ual memory.  This,  however,  appears  to 
gain  rather  than  to  lose  in  definiteness: 
with  each  return  its  visibility  seems  to  in- 
crease . . . And  the  suspicion  that  you 
may  be  haunted  gradually  develops  into 
a certainty. 

III. 

You  are  haunted, — whether  your  way 
lie  through  the  brown  gloom  of  London 
winter,  or  the  azure  splendor  of  an  equa- 
torial day, — whether  your  steps  be  tracked 
in  snows,  or  in  the  burning  black  sand  of 
a tropic  beach,— whether  you  rest  beneath 
the  swart  shade  of  Northern  pines,  or  un- 
der spidery  umbrages  of  palm: — you  are 
haunted  ever  and  everywhere  by  a certain 
gentle  presence.  There  is  nothing  fear- 
some in  this  haunting. ..  .the  gentlest 
face. . . .the  kindliest  voice — oddly  famil- 
iar and  distinct,  though  feeble  as  the  hum 
of  a bee 

But  it  tantalizes, — this  haunting, — like 
those  sudden  surprises  of  sensation  within 
us,  though  seemingly  not  of  us,  which 
some  dreamers  have  sought  to  interpret  as 
inherited  remembrances, — recollections  of 
pre-existence. ..  .Vainly  you  ask  your- 
self : — “ Whose  voice  ? — whose  face  ?”  It 
is  neither  young  nor  old,  the  Face : it  has  a 
vapory  indefinableness  that  leaves  it  a rid- 
dle ; — its  diaphaneity  reveals  no  particular 
tint; — perhaps  you  may  not  even  be  quite 
sure  whether  it  has  a beard.  But  its  ex- 
pression is  always  gracious,  passionless, 
smiling — like  the  smiling  of  unknown 
friends  in  dreams,  with  infinite  indulgence 
for  any  folly,  even  a dream-folly Ex- 

cept in  that  you  cannot  permanently  ban- 
ish it,  the  presence  offers  no  positive  re- 
sistance to  your  will : it  accepts  each  ca- 
price with  obedience ; it  meets  your  every 
whim  with  angelic  patience.  It  is  never 
critical, — never  makes  plaint  even  by  a 
look, — never  proves  irksome:  yet  you 
cannot  ignore  it,  because  of  a certain  queer 
power  it  possesses  to  make  something  stir 
and  quiver  in  your  heart, — like  an  old 


vague  sweet  regret,— something  buried 
alive  which  will  not  die. . . . And  so  often 
does  this  happen  that  desire  to  solve  the 
riddle  becomes  a pain,— that  you  finally 
find  yourself  making  supplication  to  the 
Presence,  — addressing  to  it  questions 
which  it  will  never  answer  directly,  but 
only  by  a smile  or  by  words  having  no 
relation  to  the  asking, — words  enigmatic, 
which  make  mysterious  agitation  in  old 
forsaken  fields  of  memory. . . .even  as  a 
wind  betimes,  over  wide  wastes  of  marsh, 
sets  all  the  grasses  whispering  about  no- 
thing. But  you  will  question  on,  untiring- 
ly, through  the  nights  and  days  of  years : — 

— “Who  are  you? — what  are  you? — 
what  is  this  weird  relation  that  you  bear 
to  me  ? All  you  say  to  me  I feel  that 
I have  heard  before — but  where  ? — but 
when  ? By  what  name  am  I to  call  you, 
— since  you  will  answer  to  none  that  I re- 
member ? Surely  you  do  not  live:  yet  I 
know  the  sleeping-places  of  all  my  dead, 
— and  yours  I do  not  know  I Neither  are 
you  any  dream for  dreams  distort  and 
change;  and  you,  you  are  ever  the  same. 
Nor  are  you  any  hallucination;  for  all 
my  senses  are  still  vivid  and  strong.  . . . 
This  only  I know  beyond  doubt, — that 
you  are  of  the  Past:  you  belong  to  mem- 
ory— but  to  the  memory  of  what  dead 
suns  ? ” 

Then,  some  day  or  night,  unexpectedly, 
there  comes  to  you  at  last,— with  a soft 
swift  tingling  shock  as  of  fingers  in- 
visible,— the  knowledge  that  the  Face  is 
not  the  memory  of  any  one  face,  but  a 
multiple  image  formed  of  the  traits  of 
many  dear  faces, — superimposed  by  re- 
membrance, and  interblended  by  affection 
into  one  ghostly  personality, — infinitely 
sympathetic,  phantasmally  beautiful:  a 
Composite  of  recollections!  And  the 
Voice  is  the  echo  of  no  one  voice,  but  the 
echoing  of  many  voices,  molten  into  a 
single  utterance, — a single  impossible 
tone, — thin  through  remoteness  of  time, 
but  inexpressibly  caressing. 

IV. 

Thou  most  gentle  Composite! — thou 
nameless  and  exquisite  Unreality,  thrill- 
ed into  semblance  of  being  from  out  the 
sum  of  all  lost  sympathies!— thou  Ghost 

of  all  dear  vanished  things with  thy 

vain  appeal  of  eyes  that  looked  for  my 
coming, — and  vague  faint  pleading  of 
voices  against  oblivion,— and  thin  electric 
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touch  of  buried  hands, must  thou  pass 

away  forever  with  my  passing, — even  as 
the  Shadow  that  I cast,  O thou  Shadow- 
ing of  Souls  ? . . . 

I am  not  sure ....  For  there  comes  to  me 
this  dream, — that  if  aught  in  human  life 
hold  power  to  pass — like  a swerved  sun- 
ray  through  interstellar  spaces, — into  the 
infinite  mystery ....  to  send  one  sweet 
6trong  vibration  through  immemorial 
Time ....  might  not  some  luminous  future 


be  peopled  with  such  as  thou  ? . . . And  in 
so  far  as  that  which  makes  for  us  the 
subtlest  charm  of  being  can  lend  one 
choral  note  to  the  Symphony  of  the  Un- 
knowable Purpose, — in  so  much  might 
there  not  endure  also  to  greet  thee,  an- 
other Composite  One,— embodying,  in- 
deed, the  comeliness  of  many  lives,  yet 
keeping  likewise  some  visible  memory  of 
all  that  may  have  been  gracious  in  this 
thy  friend . . ? 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  OPAL. 


BY  M.  E.  M.  DAVIS. 


JOHN  DENE  stood  for  a moment  in 
the  squat  doorway  of  his  rock  hut, 
his  slouch  hat  brushing  the  heavy  lintel, 
and  his  square  shoulders  almost  touching 
the  rough  framework  on  either  side; 
then,  mounting  the  short  outer  flight  of 
steps  that  led  to  the  flat  roof  above,  he 
seated  himself  on  the  rude  parapet,  and 
bared  his  forehead  to  the  crisp  October 
night  wind.  He  breathed  into  his  lungs 
with  conscious  delight  the  aromatic  per- 
I fume  of  the  “ rosum  ” weed,  whose  yellow 
' blossoms,  faintly  visible  in  the  starlight, 
overlaid  the  abrupt  slopes  and  wide  levels 
of  the  prairie  stretching  away  to  his  right. 
On  his  left,  the  mountains,  a mile  or  so 
away,  were  banked  like  a semicircle  of 
soft  dark  cloud  against  the  clear  sky. 
There  was  a fire-fly  or  two  astir  among 
the  late  blooming  flowers,  whose  faint 
odor  came  up  to  him  in  little  balmy  puffs 
from  the  garden  patch  about  the  cabin 
door;  and  a night  bird  now  and  then 
flitted  on  stealthy  wing  from  one  clump 
of  trees  in  the  hollow  below  to  another. 
But  it  was  very  still,  so  still  that  he  could 
hear  the  musical  drip-drop  of  the  water 
falling  from  the  spring  into  the  reedy 
pool  at  the  head  of  the  hollow;  the  howl 
of  a coyote  somewhere  on  Quarry  Moun- 
tain rang  so  distinctly  on  his  ear  that  he 
clutched  his  rifle  and  threw  it  instinctive- 
ly to  his  shoulder.  But  he  smiled  and 
laid  it  on  his  knee  again  as  the  echo  of 
a burst  of  laughter,  familiar,  cheery,  pro- 
longed, came  floating  across  the  valley 
from  the  store  over  in  Logan’s  Gap. 

They  were  in  truth  talking  about  him 
there.  Or,  to  be  more  accurate,  old  Uncle 
Dicky  Crawls,  tilted  back  against  the 
chimney  jamb,  in  a rawhide-bottomed 
Vox*  LXXX.-NO.  475.-9 
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chair,  witli  a cob  pipe  between  his  tooth- 
less gums,  was  talking,  and  “the  boys” 
were  listening  respectfully.  A handful 
of  gnarled  and  knotted  mesquite  roots  j 
blazed  in  the  wide  fireplace  by  way  of  a 
light,  the  dingy  kerosene  lamp  on  one 
end  of  the  counter  barely  illuminating 
with  its  dim  circle  the  greasy  pages  of 
the  ledger  wherein  Joe  Matthews,  the 
store  keeper,  was  perfunctorily  recording 
the  business  of  the  day.  The  boys,  long, 
lank,  and  middle-aged  for  the  most  part, 
with  grave  faces  and  keen,  humorous 
eyes,  sat  in  an  irregular  semicircle  about 
the  hearth.  The  store  door  was  open; 
the  flat-topped  mountain  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Gap  seemed  to  stand  squarely 
across  it  in  the  luminous  darkness;  the 
wire  fence  zigzagging  along  the  hard 
smooth  road  gleamed  like  a strand  of  sil- 
ver thread  where  the  out-streaming  fire- 
light found  and  touched  it.  Half  a dozen 
horses,  whose  high  - pommelled  saddles 
were  adorned  with  hairy,  many- coiled 
lariats,  were  hitched  to  the  saplings  on 
the  wind-sheltered  side  of  the  store,  and 
as  many  dogs  lounged  on  the  steps  or 
dozed  under  their  owners’  chairs  within. 

“Whence  I seen  him  come  a-ridin’  up 
to  the  Gap  las’  Crismus  a year,”  Uncle 
Dicky  was  saying,  “I  knowed  lak  a shot 
thet  he  wuz  a-hidin’  out.  Some  o’  you 
boys  ’lowed  ez  how  he  looked  mighty 
biggaty;  an’  thet  this  here  pre-cink  wa’n’t 
a-goin’  to  hoi’  him  mo’n  a week  ’thout  a 
interview  with  a rope  an'  a lim’.  But 
yo’  unk  Dicky  ain’t  offn  mistakened,  an’ 
yo’  unk  Dicky  tuk  him  by  the  han’  at 
oncet.  An'  now  they  ain’t  no  man  no- 
wher  s roun’  the  Gap  who  hez  mo’  the 
respeck  of  his  feller- citizens  than  Jack 
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Dene.  Naw,  sir ! I hain’t  no  doubt 
whatsomedever  thet  he  hez  killed  his  man 
wher’  he  come  fum.  An’  I don’t  no  mo’ 
b’leeve  his  name  air  Jack  Dene  than  I 
b’leeve  Billy  Pitt  thar  hed  that  wrastle 
with  a catamount  t’other  day  over  on 
Jim  Ned.” 

Billy  Pitt  drew  a playful  bead  on  Uncle 
Dicky  with  his  stubby  but  unerring  rifle, 
and  joined  in  the  good-natured  laugh  at 
his  own  expense — that  resonant  laugh 
which,  echoing  across  the  still  valley, 
found  John  Dene  a -dreaming  on  his 
house-top. 

44 1 ain’t  keerin’  what  his  name  mought 
be,”  he  said,  when  the  laugh  subsided; 
“he’s  mighty  fa’r  an’  squar’,  Jack  is.” 

“Thet’s  so,”  assented  Matthews,  look- 
ing up  from  his  ledger,  but  keeping  an 
inky  finger  on  his  column  of  figures; 
“an’  he’s  nigh  ’bout  the  contrivinest  pus- 
son  I ever  seen.  Thet  thar  rock  house  o’ 
his’n,  which  he  hev  quayried  the  rock  an’ 
put  up  hisse’f,  I ’low  it’s  the  beatenes’ 
house  in  creation.  Made  out’n  rock, 
ever’  bit,  sir,  chimbly  an’  all,  an’  a reg’lar 
chimbly - she’f  over  the  fireplace!  It’s 
’stonishin’  how  thet  rock  do  cut,  any- 
how,” he  concluded,  meditatively. 

“He  ’ain’t  teched  the  ole  quayry,  hez 
he  ?”  asked  Red  Nabers  from  his  corner  of 
the  fireplace. 

“God -a -mighty,  naw!”  cried  Uncle 
Dicky,  bringing  his  chair  down  to  the 
floor  with  a jerk.  44  Thet  ole  quayry  were 
here  whence  I come  to  Comanche  County ; 
an’  thet  wuz  befo’  the  Injuns  lef’.  I 
heered  the  tales  ’bout  them  Digger  people 
fum  a chief  hisse’f.  An’  thet  ole  quayry 
ain’t  a-goin’  to  be  teched — not  to  git  rock 
out’n — whilse  my  head  air  hot.” 

“ Co’se  not,  Unk  Dicky,  co’se  not,”  said 
Matthews,  to  whom  the  old  quarry  really 
belonged,  in  a soothing  tone.  “Jack  Dene 
’ain’t  teched  the  ole  quayry.  Didn’t  I 
he’p  him  haul  ever’  las’  one  o’  them  slabs 
thet  his  cabin  air  made  out’n  ? Howsome- 
dever,  he  does  bogue  roun’  thar  mighty 
studdy  a-s’archin’  for  them  turkles  Uncle 
Dicky’s  been  a-noratin’  ’bout  ever  sence 
I were  born.” 

“ Thet’s  all  fa’r  an’  squar’,”  said  the  old 
man,  tilting  his  chair  back  and  resuming 
his  pipe.  “He  air  welcome  to  dig  fer  them 
leetle  turkles  ez  much  ez  he  pleases.  I 
don’t  keer.  I wisht  to  the  Lord  he  could 
mek  out  what  them  Digger  people  wuz 
a’ ter.” 

“Isitp’intedlyyo’  ’pinion, Unk  Dicky,” 
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inquired  Green  Nabers,  the  stalwart  twin 
of  Red,  “thet  the  ole  quayry  hes  been 
dug  fer  di’mon’s  ?” 

“Waal,  ez  to  d/’mon’a,”  replied  Uncle 
Dicky,  deliberately,  “.I  ain’t  sho  in  my 
min’.  But  what  air  sho  air  thet  oodles 
o’  time  ago  thet  ole  quayry  wuz  dug  by 
somebody  fer  somepn.  An’  thet  somepn 
wa’n’t  buildin’  rock,  nuther.  Thar’s 
the  quayry,  an’  thar’s  them  turkle-shape 
rocks  all  scattered  roun’  the  aidge  o’  the 
pit;  an’  ever’  las’  one  o’  them  turkles  hev 
been  busted  open.  ’Tain’t  one  in  a bushel, 
’cordin’  to  my  calkilation,  ez  hed  any- 
thing inside.  But  I hev  foun’  ’em  myse’f 
with  a holler  in  the  middle,  an’  I hain’t 
no  doubt  whatsomedever  thet  in  thet 
holler  them  Digger  people  foun’ — min’ 
yer,  I don’t  edzackly  say  demon's,  but 
somepn  of  nigh  ’bout  ekal  vally.  I 
’ain’t  nuver  come  ’crost  a whole  turkle 
yit,  an’  ef  Jack  Dene  kin  fine  one  whilse 
he  air  a-hidin  out  an’  a-puttin’  in  o’  his 
time,  I’ll  be  pow’ful  rej’iced.” 

John  Dene,  sitting  alone  on  the  roof  of 
his  odd  little  hut,  would  have  laughed 
outright  had  he  known  that  the  chief  rea- 
son for  his  popularity  in  Logan  Gap  Pre-- 
cinct  was  due  to  a belief  that  he  was  in 
hiding  for  a crime— a murder,  perhaps — 
committed  “wher’  he  come  fum.”  Yet 
his  neighbors  would  have  sympathized  in 
a hardly  less  degree  with  the  real  cause 
of  his  presence  among  them.  Restless 
themselves,  nomads  by  instinct,  wrought 
of  the  stuff  from  which  pioneers  are 
moulded,  they  at  least  would  have  under- 
stood that  nameless  feeling,  so  inexplicable 
to  the  conservatism  of  his  family,  which 
had  made  of  him — John  Dene,  of  Dene 
Place — a wanderer,  and,  the  more  pious 
among  his  kindred  did  not  scruple  to  add, 
a vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
had  it,  perhaps — who  knows  ? — this  strain 
of  lawlessness— from  the  beautiful  savage 
woman  whom  his  far-away  ancestor  had 
married  somewhere  over  seas,  and  brought 
to  his  stately  home  in  England  to  die. 
She  had  sent  down  to  him  too,  they  said, 
glancing  at  her  portrait,  her  bright  tawny 
hair,  and  the  soft,  yellowish  brown  eyes 
with  their  curious  shifting  lights,  and  her 
firm  slim  hands,  and  lithe  straight  body. 
Anyway,  concluded  the  prim,  angular 
Denes,  with  a touch  of  scorn  in  their  dry 
voices,  it  was  not  the  Dene  blood  that  had 
sent  him  when  a mere  lad  gypsying 
about  green  English  lanes;  and  later, 
when  the  vast  estate  came  into  his  own 
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bands,  drove  him  irresistibly  from  its 
power  and  responsibility  into  barbarous 
and  unknown  countries. 

He  sighed  a little  in  the  darkness  now, 
as  a memory  of  that  fair,  far-away  home 
of  his  boyhood  came  to  him  with  a breath 
of  the  English  flowers  abloom  in  his  gar- 
den patch.  But  he  laid  his  hand,  palm 
downward,  upon  the  giant  slab  that  roof- 
ed his  hut,  and  at  the  touch  a curious 
sense  of  freedom  and  content  seemed  to 
thrill  along  his  arm  and  expand  his 
heart. 

“They  manage  well  enough  without 
me  there/1  he  said  to  himself;  and  a 
smile,  which  was  not  in  the  least  cynical, 
curled  the  lip  under  his  long  brown 
mustache,  as  he  thought  of  the  upright 
and  respectable  Dene  who  managed  Dene 
Place,  while  its  owner,  the  vagabond  Jack, 
loafed  away  his  existence  on  the  frontier 
of  Texas. 

He  gathered  his  rifle  into  the  hollow  of 
his  arm  and  stood  up,  casting,  as  was  his 
wont,  a last  look  over  the  valley  before 
going  down  into  his  cabin.  He  uttered  a 
sudden  exclamation,  startled  by  the  glim- 
mer of  a light  over  the  crest  of  Quarry 
Mountain.  It  seemed  to  be  moving  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  old  quarry,  now 
dipping  out  of  sight,  now  twinkling  like 
a star  against  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky,  as 
if  the  hand  that  held  it  were  lifted  high 
above  the  owner’s  head.  Jack  frowned: 
be  was  almost  as  jealous  of  the  old  quarry 
as  Uncle  Dicky  himself.  “Who  can  be 
prowling  around  there  this  time  of  night, 
I wonder  ?”  he  muttered. 

He  followed  the  movements  of  the 
flickering  torch  until  it  vanished  sudden- 
ly in  the  neighborhood  of  the  burnt  thick- 
et. “Some  of  Crawls’  boys  hunting 
wild-cat,”  he  decided  finally,  as  he  turn- 
ed to  descend  the  stone  stairway. 

It  was  not  yet  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing when  he  started  across  the  valley  for 
his  daily  walk  to  the  mountains.  The 
pale  disk  of  the  harvest-moon  hung  yet  in 
the  vaporous  sky,  with  one  slowly  fading 
star  at  its  side.  But  a rosy  light  was 
shimmering  along  the  edges  of  the  east- 
ern horizon,  and  a brisk  west  wind  was 
lifting  the  misty  shadows  from  the  hol- 
lows. His  own  step  was  as  elastic  and 
springy  as  the  brown  turf  beneath  his 
feet.  A dispassionate  observer  watching 
him  as  he  made  his  way  between  the  rag- 
ged cotton  rows,  with  the  shaggy  re- 
triever at  his  heels,  might  have  conceded 


that  the  Denes  did  well  to  be  angry. 
This  tali  figure,  supple  and  erect,  which 
appeared  to  such  advantage  in  the  simple 
frontier  dress;  this  manly  handsome  face, 
with  its  careless  air  of  independence  and 
content — what  credit  would  not  these 
have  reflected  upon  the  family  in  general 
had  their  owner  but  seen  fit  to  follow  the 
traditions  of  the  family ! 

He  dipped  a wooden  bucket  in  the  reed- 
fringed  pool  below  the  spring,  and  car- 
ried it  brimming  to  Roland  his  horse, 
stabled  in  a rude  shed  on  the  further  side 
of  the  field,  then  strode  whistling  on  his 
way.  He  followed  the  little  trail  which 
he  had  himself  made  up  the  steep  face  of 
the  mountain.  On  the  level  top  he  paused 
and  looked  back.  The  valley  below  was 
steeped  in  a soft  grayish  shadow,  but  the 
outlying  prairie  in  its  yellow  mantle  was 
already  agleam  with  the  morning  sun. 
Beyond  stretched  a chain  of  pyramidal 
flat-topped  hills,  cut  at  almost  regular 
intervals  by  clean  gaps,  through  which 
glowed  purple  inner  distances.  From  the 
cabins  dotted  about  the  prairie  thin  spirals 
of  blue  smoke  were  rising;  and  in  the 
fields  about  them,  white  with  bursting  cot- 
ton bolls,  he  could  see  the  figures  of  wo- 
men and  children  moving  to  and  fro.  A 
few  horses  were  hitched  already  to  the 
saplings  around  the  store  in  the  Gap,  and 
a mover’s  wagon  with  dingy  cover  was 
creeping  slowly  townward  along  the  white 
road. 

He  gazed  a moment  at  the  familiar  pic- 
ture spread  out  beneath  him,  and  went 
leisurely  on  across  the  rock-strewn  ridge. 
The  wild  thyme  crushed  by  his  feet  filled 
all  the  air  with  lieartsome  fragrance;  the 
thickets  of  prickly-pear  were  ablaze  with 
the  red  and  gold  of  ripening  fruit;  the 
dwarf  shinn-oaks,  loaded  with  clusters  of 
dark  shining  acorns,  were  overlaid  here 
and  there  with  a fine  filmy  net-work  of 
love-vine,  which  was  radiant  with  dew- 
drops;  a mocking-bird  sang  in  the  red-haw 
tme  near  the  mouth  of  the  new  quarry;  a 
squirrel,  with  bushy  tail  curled  over  his 
back,  ran  slowly  across  an  open  space  be- 
yond, defying  the  weaponless  hunter. 
When  he  came  around  the  point  of  burnt 
thicket  so  plainly  visible  from  his  own 
house-top  he  stopped  abruptly;  the  dog 
uttered  a low  growl,  instantly  hushed  at 
an  imperious  gesture  from  his  master.  A 
woman  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  old 
quarry.  Her  face  was  turned  away  from 
him,  but  the  outlines  of  her  form  were 
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young  and  gracious  in  the  close-fitting 
black  gown  she  wore ; her  throat  arose  full 
and  white  from  the  kerchief  knotted  loose- 
ly about  it;  her  bare  head,  crowned  with 
a wavy  coil  of  golden-bronze  hair,  was 
small  and  shapely.  Her  hands  were  lying 
idly  in  her  lap,  and  he  saw  as  he  drew 
nearer  that  in  one  of  them  she  held 
a short,  thick,  almost  grotesque-looking 
hammer.  A little  pile  of  stones  lay  in  a 
heap  by  her  side.  He  continued  to  ad- 
vance noiselessly  while  noting  these  de- 
tails, and  he  stood  quite  near  her  on  the 
ledge  of  gray  rock  before  she  seemed 
aware  of  his  presence.  When  she  turned 
her  head  with  a faint,  startled  cry,  he  was 
not  surprised  to  find  her  beautiful  and 
young.  He  had  expected,  somehow,  just 
this  delicate  oval  face,  with  its  velvety 
magnolia-leaf  pallor;  these  golden-brown 
eyes,  with  their  phosphorescent  depths, 
the  long  curling  lashes,  the  slender  dark 
brows,  the  scarlet  lips,  and  round  girlish 
chin.  Speech  failed  him  utterly  for  the 
second  during  which  they  gazed  into  each 
other’s  eyes;  she  with  her  first  look  of 
surprise  changing  visibly  from  frowning 
inquiry  to  a kind  of  troubled  delight;  he 
with  a strange  confused  stopping  and 
starting  of  his  pulses  that  thrilled  him 
from  head  to  foot. 

44  Pray  do  not  let  me  disturb  you,”  he 
stammered  at  length.  44 1 — I was  only 
passing  by.” 

“Are  you  come  from  far?”  was  her 
unexpected  response.  Her  voice  was  sin- 
gularly low  and  musical;  the  flavor  of 
her  speech  was  distinctly  foreign,  though 
the  words  were  pronounced  correctly  and 
with  a kind  of  quaint  precision. 

He  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  he  made 
a gesture  with  it  toward  his  cabin,  whose 
flat  roof  gleamed  whitely  in  the  valley 
below.  “There  is  my  home,”  he  said; 
then  catching,  as  if  by  inspiration,  her 
real  meaning,  he  added:  “Yes.  I come 
from  England.” 

“From  England.”  She  repeated  the 
words  after  him  slowly;  and  another 
question  rose  into  her  eyes  and  trembled 
perceptibly  on  her  lips;  but  she  lowered 
her  eyelids  suddenly  and  remained  silent. 

“Are  you  searching  for  the  jewel?” 
he  asked,  with  a smile  and  a significant 
glance  at  the  hammer  in  her  lap. 

Her  colorless  face  grew  a shade  paler; 
her  fingers  tightened  their  grasp  about  the 
clumsy  handle  of  the  hammer.  “Yes,” 
she  replied,  gravely,  after  a momentary 
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pause.  But,  springing  to  her  feet,  she 
shook  the  fragments  of  stone  and  moss 
from  her  skirts,  and  went  on,  in  a lighter 
tone,  44  It  is  a foolish  old  legend;  but  I 
suppose  everybody  who  hears  it  comes 
up  and  tries  to  find  the  opal — and  so  I 
come  too.” 

She  drew  a black  woollen  scarf  over  her 
head  as  she  spoke,  and  gathered  its  folds 
under  her  chin  ; then,  with  a slight  formal 
gesture  of  adieu,  she  stepped  into  the 
path  and  went  rapidly  down  the  moun- 
tain-side, bounding  from  ledge  to  ledge 
with  the  grace  and  fleetness  of  a young 
fawn.  When  she  had  at  last  disappeared 
from  his  sight,  Dene  walked  deliberately 
to  a rocky  recess  near  by,  and  drew  from 
its  hiding-place  his  own  hammer.  He 
looked  at  it  curiously  a moment,  turning 
it  over  and  over  in  his  hand;  then,  with 
a quick  upward  jerk  of  his  elbow,  he  sent 
it  spinning  into  the  air,  and  watched  its 
downward  course  as  it  leaped  clanging 
from  point  to  point,  and  dropped  heavily 
into  a brier-grown  ravine  below.  44 1 
will  never  use  it  again,”  he  said,  with 
a whimsical  laugh.  “I  have  found  the 
jewel  of  the  old  quarry.  Who  can  she 
be  ?”  he  went  on.  44  Where  did  she  come 
from  ? Not  from  Logan  Gap  Pre-cink, 
surely.  Ah!  I will  ask  Uncle  Dicky. 
Are  you  come  from  far  * Now  why  should 
she  have  asked  me  that  ? Have  I ever 
heard  before  that  the  jewel  of  the  old 
quarry  is  an  opal  ?” 

He  threw  himself  at  full  length  upon 
the  ground,  and  took  from  the  pocket  of 
his  blue  flannel  over-shirt  a little  volume 
of  Border  Ballads.  But  the  morning’s 
adventure  had  gone  to  his  head.  With 
his  eyes  fixed  steadily'  upon  the  printed 
page,  he  caught  himself  repeating  me- 
chanically, Are  you  come  from  far  t Are 
you  come  from  far  f 

He  closed  the  book  with  a snap,  and 
got  up.  44 1 think  I’ll  go  down  to  the 
store  and  get  my  mail,”  he  declared 
aloud. 

The  sunlight  lay  warm  and  quivering 
on  the  reaches  of  yellow  flowers  and  the 
clumps  of  purple  thistle  abloom  on  the 
wind-swept  ridges  of  the  prairies.  There 
was  a twitter  of  nonpareils  in  among  the 
feathery  brandies  of  the  scattering  mes- 
quite  bushes,  and  at  almost  every  turn  of 
the  winding  path  a whir  of  wings  sound- 
ed beneath  his  feet,  and  a covey  of  young 
partridges  arose  with  shrill  cries,  and 
dropped  and  disappeared  again  under 
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the  warm  shelter  of  the  weeds.  As  he 
approached  the  store  a horseman  came 
riding  swiftly  down  the  Gap  from  the 
west.  The  silver  ornaments  of  his  bridle 
shone  through  the  cloud  of  gray  dust 
which  enveloped  him.  A second  horse 
without  saddle  or  bridle  followed  a few 
paces  behind  him.  He  halted  in  front  of 
the  store,  and  was  courteously  asking  of 
Matthews  as  Dene  came  up  directions 
to  Ranger’s  Spring,  some  two  or  three 
miles  distant.  The  horse  he  bestrode  was 
a fine  powerfully  built  iron-gray,  with 
black  flowing  mane  and  tail;  the  other, 
which  had  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain,  and  was  daintily  cropping  the 
short  mesquite  grass,  was  a small,  beauti- 
fully formed  bay  mare,  whose  skin  had  the 
gloss  and  smoothness  of  satin.  A genu- 
ine feeling  of  admiration  stirred  Dene  at 
the  sight  of  these  two  handsome  animals, 
and  he  glanced  up  at  their  owner  with 
the  ready  compliment  of  the  frontiers- 
man on  his  lips.  But  the  greeting  died 
in  his  throat,  and  he  involuntarily  fell 
back  a step  or  two.  The  new-comer  was 
a man  long  past  middle  age — old  in  years, 
perhaps,  though  a look  of  almost  brutal 
strength  pervaded  his  whole  person.  His 
wrinkled  face,  half  hidden  by  a bushy 
white  beard  which  descended  almost  to 
his  knees,  was  brown  as  time -stained 
parchment;  his  dark,  deeply  sunken  eyes 
glowed  like  carbuncles  beneath  thick 
bristly  brows ; his  long  hooked  nose  was 
thin,  with  narrow  nostrils  that  closed  cu- 
riously with  each  indrawn  breath.  His 
legs,  as  he  sat  erect  upon  the  tall  horse, 
seemed  much  too  short  for  his  thick 
square  body,  and  his  powerful -looking 
arms  much  too  long;  his  brown,  vein- 
knotted  hands  were  misshapen  and  large, 
the  finger-nails  claw-like  in  their  length 
and  sharpness.  Altogether  he  was  a sin- 
ister-looking personage,  and  Dene  was 
sensible  of  something  like  a feeling  of  re- 
lief when  he  replaced  his  wide-brimmed 
hat  upon  his  head  and  rode  away.  The 
mare  threw  up  her  pretty  head  in  re- 
sponse to  a low  whistle,  and  galloped 
lightly  after  him. 

“What  the  d— -1  is  he  doin’  roun’  yer 
agin  ?”  It  was  Uncle  Dicky  who  spoke. 
He  was  standing  on  the  door-step,  gazing 
after  the  stranger,  his  wrinkled  old  face 
expressing  as  much  dislike  as  its  genial 
outlines  would  permit.  “He  ain’t  a’ter 
no  good,  TO  lay.  What  the  d — 1 does  he 
want  f” 


“A  rope  and  a limb,  I reckon,”  said 
Dene,  good-naturedly,  quoting  one  of 
Uncle  Dicky’s  familiar  sayings.  “Who 
is  he,  anyhow,  Uncle  Dicky  ?” 

“Hello,  Jack;  howdy?  He’s  a dura 
Mexican — thet’s  what  he  is.  He  useter 
call  hisse’f  Don  Hosy.  I d’know  what  he 
mought  call  hisse’f  now.  I ’ain’t  seen 
him  sence  ’67,  an’  thet’s  nigh  twenty  year 
ago,  jis  a’ter  I come  home  fum  the  wah. 
They  wa’n’t  scarcely  no  white  folks  out 
yer  then.  Me  an’  Jim  Crump  wuz  camp- 
in’ down  yunder  at  Ranger’s  Spring,  an’ 
this  yer  Don  Hosy  wuz  layin’  roun’  yer 
a-doin’  of  the  Lord  knows  what.  He  hed 
a gal  long  o’  him  which  he  purtended  wuz 
his  own  chile.  An’  I don’t  no  mo’  b’leeve 
thet  gal  wuz  Don  Hosy’s  chile  than  I 
b’leeve — ” The  speaker’s  eyes  wandered 
vaguely  around  the  group  of  listeners. 

“No  yer  don’t,  Unk  Dicky  1” 

“ I ain’t  a-honin  ter  be  a eggsample.” 

“’Light  on  Joe  Crump;  he’s  been  a- 
braggin’.” 

Uncle  Dicky  grinned.  “Waal,”  he 
continued,  “ thet  gal  wuz  here  ’long  o’  the 
Mexican  one  day,  an’  the  nex’  day  she 
wa’n’t  nowher’s  to  be  seen.  An’  ef  I’d  of 
had  my  way,  Don  Hosy’d  of  had  a rope 
an’  a lim’  then.  Durn  his  yaller  hide! 
what’s  he  purtendin’  he  don’t  know  whar 
Ranger’s  Spring  is  fer?” 

“ Mighty  fine  hosses  he’s  got,”  ventured 
one  of  the  boys. 

“An’  I’d  swear  on  a stack  o’ Bibles 
high  ez  this  sto’  thet  he  stole  ’em,”  retort- 
ed the  old  man,  Angrily. 

Dene  followed  Matthews  into  the  store, 
and  asked  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
him.  Matthews  went  behind  the  counter, 
and  took  from  under  it  the  candle  box 
that  served  as  a post-office,  and  grabbled 
among  the  miscellaneous  contents.  He 
handed  out  a package  or  two,  a bundle  of 
newspapers,  and  a thick  square  envelope 
bearing  a foreign  post-mark. 

“ Hasn’t  that  fishing-tackle  of  mine — ■” 
Dene  began ; he  stopped  abruptly.  Uncle 
Dicky  had  returned  to  his  seat  by  the  fire- 
place, and  Matthews  was  addressing  him 
across  the  counter: 

“ Hez  thet  furrin  gal  got  her  school, 
Unk  Dicky?” 

“ Sech  a fool  time  o’  year  ter  git  up  a 
school,”  put  in  Red  Nabers,  from  the  door- 
way, “an’  all  the  childern  in  the  cotton 
patch,  an’  the  Lord  knows  when  the  crap 
’ll  be  in.  ’Sides,  who’s  knowin’  ef  the 
gal  air  fitten  to  teach  ?” 
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“Shet  yo’  mouth,  Red,”  said  Uncle 
Dicky,  shortly.  “She  hey  been  tried  by 
the  school  boa’d  in  the  town  o’  Coman- 
che- ” 

“Eggsamined,  ye  mean,  Unk  Dicky,” 
corrected  Billy  Pitt. 

“She  hev  been  tried  by  the  school 
boa’d  in  the  town  o’  Comanche,”  repeated 
the  old  man,  ignoring  the  abashed  young 
Billy,  “an’  Doc  Hamilton  hev  giv’  her 
her  papers,  an’  I don’t  keer  if  ever’  blame 
chile  in  the  pre-cink  air  in  the  cotton 
patch.  I nuver  seen  my  ole  woman  an’ 
Polly’s  gal  cliildern  tek  sech  a streak  to 
anybody  befo’  in  all  my  born  days,  an’ 
thar  in  my  house  thet  gal  air  goin’  to  stay, 
school  er  no  school,  long’s  we  kin  keep 
her.” 

“She’s  kind  o’  furrin  lak,  ain’t  she?” 
asked  Matthews,  timidly. 

“Id’  knaw,  an’  I don’t  keer.  She  kin 
speak  United  States,  an’  she  kin  keep  Pol- 
ly’s gal  childern  out’n  mis-cheef;  an’ I’ll 
lay  she  air  caperbul  o’  teachen  ary  voter 
in  this  here  doggon  settlement,  much  less 
the  childern.” 

“Co’se,  Unk  Dicky,  co’se,”  admitted 
Matthews.  “ Hello,  Jack ! ye  goin’  ? Ye 
mus’  of  come  to  git  a chunk  o’  fire.” 

Jack  heard  neither  this  nor  the  other 
friendly  sarcasms  which  were  flung  after 
him  as  he  quitted  the  store.  She  had 
come  to  stay,  then.  She  felt  evidently 
the  same  romantic  interest  in  the  legend 
of  the  old  quarry  that  had  stirred  himself 
from  the  moment  he  had  set  foot  in  this 
remote  little  valley.  She  would  be  often 
there,  no  doubt;  she  would — He  pulled 
himself  together,  with  a short  laugh,  and 
set  resolutely  to  work  in  his  little  field. 

“ I cannot  get  that  girl  out  of  my  head, 
and  I am  not  going  to  try,”  he  murmur- 
ed that  night,  in  a half-aggrieved  tone; 
“and,  by  Jove,  I’ll  take  her  some  flowers 
to-morrow.” 

He  was  walking  impatiently  up  and 
down  the  narrow  garden  path  in  the  odor- 
ous dusk.  The  few  hardy  roses  glimmer- 
ed palely  on  the  overgrown  bushes;  they 
were  almost  scentless.  But  there  was  a 
pungent  perfume  from  the  marigolds  in 
the  heart  of  the  asparagus  bed;  by  day- 
light these  were  a blaze  of  vivid  orange. 
A straggling  array  of  blue  and  white 
larkspur  filled  all  one  corner  of  the  patch; 
a mass  of  brown  gold-dusted  nasturtiums 
shone  against  the  sombre  wall  of  the 
cabin,  and  the  ragged  mignonette  cluster- 
ed about  the  door-step  was  still  in  bloom. 


“Yes,”  he  repeated,  “to-morrow  I will 
take  her  some  flowers.” 

He  saw  her  the  next  morning  long  be- 
fore he  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
She  was  coming  down  the  winding  path; 
her  shawled  head  was  bent  upon  her 
breast.  He  could  see  her  slender  form 
now  clearly  defined  against  the  blue  sky, 
now  moving  between  gray  masses  of  rock. 
Once  she  stopped  and  stooped ; he  felt  sure 
that  she  was  hiding  her  hammer  in  some 
fern-hung  cleft. 

He  waited  for  her  by  a lichen-covered 
bowlder  jutting  out  from  the  abrupt  curve 
of  the  mountain.  He  thought  that  a faint 
look  of  pleasure  came  into  her  eyes  when 
she  caught  sight  of  him ; and  as  she  drew 
near  he  greeted  her  silently,  holding  out 
the  flowers,  a great  awkward  dewy  posy. 
“I  thank  you,  sefior,”  she  said,  simply, 
taking  them,  and  looking  at  him  over 
them  with  wonderful  shining  eyes,  gold- 
en-brown as  the  nasturtiums  themselves. 

He  had  meant  to  tell  her  of  the  garden 
patch  about  his  cabin  door,  and  of  the 
homely  mother  flowers  he  had  planted 
there,  but  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  speak,  she  was  gone. 

The  next  day  he  was  up  betimes.  A 
monotonous  windless  rain  was  falling, 
the  sort  of  rain  through  which  the  bob- 
whites  call,  and  which  seems  to  hush 
every  other  living  thing  on  the  prairie 
into  silence.  In  spite  of  it  he  went  up  to 
the  quarry,  telling  himself  persistently 
that  she  could  not  possibly  be  there,  yet 
wholly  taken  aback  when  he  did  not  find 
her  there. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  rain  was 
over,  and  the  October  sun  warmer  and 
more  golden  still  on  the  clean- washed 
bowlders.  She  was  there.  He  heard  the 
little  clicking  sound  of  her  hammer  as  he 
came  up  the  trail.  She  received  his  flow- 
ers as  before,  with  a kind  of  gentle  grav- 
ity. And  this  time  he  found  it  easy 
enough  to  say:  “They  are  all  English 
flowers.  I planted  them  around  my  cab- 
in yonder  when  I first  came.  And  you’ve 
no  idea  how  they  bloom.  If  the  garden- 
er—if  some  of  the  people  at  home  who 
grow  flowers  could  see  them,  they  would 
turn  green  with  envy.” 

“Why  did  you  come?”  she  demanded, 
abruptly. 

Again  he  divined  the  undercurrent  of 
her  thought.  “Oh,”  he  replied,  a trifle 
embarrassed,  “I  can  hardly  say.  I had 
a restless  sort  of  feeling  that  seemed  to 
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drive  me,  and  I drifted  about  the  world 
until  I found  myself  here.  The  place 
suited  me,  and  so  I have  staid  on.  1 sup- 
pose I shall  have  to  go  back  some  day.” 

“When  you  have  found  the  opal?” 
Her  tone  was  light,  but  a frown  contract- 
ed her  smooth  forehead  as  she  spoke. 

“Yes,  when  I have  found  the  opal,”  he 
said,  flushing  at  a sudden  mental  vision 
of  his  hammer  flying  out  into  space  and 
dropping  downward. 

“ Do  you  know  the  tradition  ?”  she  ask- 
ed. Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little  rock 
hut  in  the  valley. 

“I  know  Uncle  Dicky’s  version  of  it,” 
he  replied,  smiling. 

“There  is  a beautiful  and  wonderful 
jewel  — an  opal  — which  may  be  found 
here — ” she  began,  in  a measured  mono- 
tone. 

“In  a turtle-shaped  stone.  I know,” 
he  interrupted,  gayly. 

“But  it  is  not  a jewel  only,”  she  went 
on,  unheeding;  “it  is  a talisman  that 
brings  to  its  possessor  riches  and  power 
and — oh,  I know  not  what  beside.”  Sure- 
ly a cold  pallor  was  creeping  over  her 
lovely  face.  “They  are  very  rare,  those 
jewels.  And  they  say  that  only  a man 
or  a woman  of  the  slave  people  can  find 
them.” 

“Slave  people!”  he  echoed,  inquir- 
ingly. 

“I  forgot  that  you  do  not  know,”  she 
answered,  turning  her  large  eyes  upon 
him  and  smiling  wistfully.  “A long,  oh, 
a very  long  time  ago,  a people — a dark 
and  terrible  people,  used  to  come  here 
from— from  another  country  to  seek  for 
those  jewels.  But  they  had  not  the  pow- 
er themselves  to  find  them.  And  they 
brought  with  them  the  strange  beautiful 
white  people  whom  they  had  conquered 
and  made  to  be  their  slaves.  And  it  was 
that  of  all  the  people  in  the  whole  world 
those  slaves  only  might  find  those  jewels. 
So  the  masters  sat  and  watched  with  eyes 
like  coals  of  fire  while  the  white  slaves 
digged  and  brought  up  the  little  turtle- 
shaped stones  from  the  quarry.  And  it 
was  only  once  in  a great  while  that  an 
opal  was  found  in  the  little  stones;  and 
then  there  was  strife  and  bloodshed 
among  the  masters.  And  many  slaves 
died  to  find  one  opal.  Oh  yes,  the  mas- 
ters were  dark  and  terrible ; but  the  slaves 
were  white  and  lovely.  The  men  were 
tall  and  strong  and  beautiful” — she  lifted 
her  eyes  that  said  like  you  to  his,  and 


then  dropped  them  so  that  the  long  silken 
lashes  rested  on  her  white  cheek;  “and 
the  women  were  lithe  and  graceful — ” 

“ Like  you,”  he  breathed  involuntarily. 

A faint  flush  passed  over  her  face,  and 
died  away  along  her  full  throat.  “ They 
say,”  she  presently  added,  looking  up  sud- 
denly, “that  some  of  those  slave  people 
still  live  in  that  far  country  and  else- 
where, and  that  if  they  came  they  might 
find  the  opal  for  their  masters.” 

“If  they  found  it  they  would  most  like- 
ly keep  it  for  themselves.  I should,”  he 
declared,  lightly. 

“Oh,  you  would  not  dare!”  she  cried, 
her  voice  sharpened  by  some  inexplicable 
feeling;  it  sounded  like  terror.  “But  it 
is  a foolish  tale,”  she  resumed,  more  nat- 
urally, rising  and  stepping  down  into  the 
trail. 

He  followed  her  hastily  as  she  began 
the  descent.  She  heard  his  footsteps  be- 
hind her  and  paused,  looking  back  at  him 
over  her  shoulder. 

“ Do  you  know,”  he  found  himself  say- 
ing before  he  knew  it — “ do  you  know  that 
I do  not  even  know  your  name  ?” 

“My  name  is  Atla,”  she  replied,  after 
a momentary  hesitation.  And  she  sped 
rapidly  on  her  way. 

He  returned  to  the  quarry.  Atla!  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  ought  to  have 
known  it  without  the  telling,  the  soft- 
syllabled  name ; the  only  name  that  could 
ever  have  been  hers.  He  did  not  find  it 
strange  that  she  should  not  have  told  him 
her  family  name*;  that  was  for  all  the 
world.  He  did  not  wish  to  know  it.  He 
would  be  glad  for  her  to  have  no  other 
for  him  until  she  should  be  called  Atla 
Dene ! “ And  why  not  ?”  he  reasoned,  as 

if  in  answer  to  the  inevitable  arguments 
of  all  the  Denes.  “Why  should  she  not 
be  my  wife  ? I have  never  looked  at  a 
woman  in  all  my  life  before.  I will  never 
look  at  any  other  after  her.  I am  my 
own  master,  and  if  I can  win  her,  why 
— so  much  for  the  Denes!” 

After  that  there  were  many  meetings 
on  the  mountain-top  in  the  hazy  dawn  of 
the  sweet  Indian  - summer  mornings. 
Sometimes  she  did  not  come,  and  then  the 
day  was  a blank  to  him,  though  he  busied 
himself  as  usual  about  his  field  and  cabin, 
and  hunted  with  ardor  betweenwhiles 
over  the  browniug  prairies  and  up  the 
leaf-strewn  mountain  ravines.  He  rarely 
saw  any  of  the  Gap  folk  nowadays.  He 
kept  purposely  away  from  the  store,  where, 
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had  he  but  known  it,  his  “keepin’  com- 
ply” with  the  new  school-teacher  was  a 
topic  of  friendly  interest. 

“ I seen  ’em  a-settin’  on  the  aidge  o’  the 
ole  quayry,”  Uncle  Dicky  told  the  boys, 
‘‘whence  I wuz  boguein’  roun’  tliar 
’mongs  the  rocks.  An’  I ’lowed  innardly 
ez  how  they  mus’  be  gittin’  ready  to  jine. 
Lord,  it  air  plumb  natchl  fer  young  folks 
ter  jine.  Yo’  unk  Dicky  hev  been  thar.” 

To  this  simple-minded  people  there  was 
nothing  strange  or  unconventional  in 
these  early  morning  meetings  on  Quarry 
Mountain.  Jack  Dene  was  “courtin’,” 
that  was  all.  And  by-and-by  there  would 
come  the  wedding,  and  an  infaif,  per- 
haps, at  Uncle  Dicky's,  at  which  all  the 
girls  and  boys  about  the  Gup  would  dance. 
This  love  affair  between  the  man  who  was 
“hidin’ out”  and  the  soft- voiced  “furrin” 
young  teacher  who  came  down  from  the 
mountain  of  mornings  to  marshal  her  tow- 
headed flock  into  the  log  school-house, 
and  the  unexplained  stay  of  Don  Jose, 
who  rarely  showed  himself  at  the  Gap, 
however,  were  the  subjects  mostly  dis- 
cussed by  the  circle  around  Matthews’ 
mesquite  fire. 

Dene,  who  had  never  seen  Don  Jose 
since  the  day  of  his  arrival,  had  long  ago 
forgotten  the  evil-favored  old  Mexican. 

One  morning,  when  he  seated  himself 
as  usual  beside  the  young  girl  on  the 
edge  of  the  quarry,  he  was  conscious  of 
some  change  in  her  appearance.  It  puz- 
zled him  for  a moment,  and  then  he  made 
it  out  to  be  her  dress.  She  wore  white — 
she  whom  he  had  always  seen  robed  in 
sombre  black.  A curious  sort  of  rapture 
possessed  him  as  he  looked  at  the  slight 
figure  in  its  girlish  gown  of  clinging 
wool.  He  bent  toward  her,  his  lips  al- 
most touching  her  hair,  and  murmured 
some  words  inarticulate  even  to  himself. 
But  he  started  back  in  dismay  when  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his.  She  had  been 
weeping.  Her  cheeks,  usually  so  pale, 
were  flushed,  and  her  eyelids  were  swol- 
len and  heavy.  He  turned  away  trou- 
bled and  embarrassed,  and  began  pulling 
nervously  at  a tuft  of  thyme  which  grew 
in  a fissure  of  the  ledge  beside  him.  The 
loose  root  gave  way  suddenly,  and  a 
stone  detached  itself  from  the  crevice  and 
dropped  out.  He  caught  it  as  it  fell.  A 
thrill  of  excitement  stirred  him  as  he 
turned  it  over  in  his  palm.  Here  was  at 
last  one  of  Uncle  Dicky’s  “turkles” — a 
small  oval  of  dark  corrugated  rock.  He 


laid  it  on  the  ledge,  and  seized  the  ham- 
mer lying  in  Atla’s  lap.  An  exclamation 
broke  from  her  which  he  neither  heard 
nor  heeded.  He  struck  a vigorous  blow, 
and  the  two  halves  of  the  sphere  flew 
apart 

Was  it  a bit  of  glowing  red-hot  coal 
which  fell  from  the  pink  almond-shaped 
cavity,  and  lay  throbbing  and  quivering 
upon  the  gray  ledge?  Was  it  a great 
drop  of  shining  transparent  dew  with  a 
heart  of  greenish  flame?  Was  it  a liv- 
ing, leaping,  azure-tipped  blaze  ? A sheaf 
of  ardent  purple-shotted  rays  ? He  utter- 
ed a cry  of  admiration  as  he  picked  it  up. 

“See,  Atla,  the  opal !” 

But  her  face  was  buried  in  her  hands. 
She  was  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and 
moaning  in  unmistakable  anguish.  He 
looked  at  her  wonderingly;  then  thrust- 
ing the  gem  into  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
shirt,  he  leaned  over  and  touched  her 
gently  on  the  arm.  “ What  is  it  ? What 
is  it,  Atla  ?” 

“Oh,”  she  moaned,  “I  knew  it  from 
the  first  that  you  were  one  of  us.  Do  you 
not  see,”  she  cried,  facing  him  suddenly, 

“ have  you  not  understood,  that  I am  one 
of  that  race  which  possesses  the  power  to 
find  the  talismanic  jewel  ? Do  you  not 
see  that  you  too  are  of  that  fated  slave 
people  ? My  mother  died — here — on  this 
very  edge  of  this  accursed  quarry”— 
she  looked  around  shudderingly.  “He 
brought  her  here  when  she,  too,  was 
young,  hardly  older  than  I am  now,  to 
search  for  the  opal.  She  laid  me  in  the 
arms  of  my  old  nurse  when  he  took  her 
away,  and  she  never  came  back.  And 
it  was  that  only  I was  left  who  might 
find  it  for  him.  It  was  for  this  that  he 
had  me  taught  to  speak  the  tongue  of  the 
dear  good  people  who  live  here.  It  was 
for  this  that  he  brought  masters  to  show 
me  music  and  singing,  and  the  way  to 
gather  little  children  about  my  knee  and 
teach  them  to  read  from  pictured  books. 
It  was  that  he  might  bring  me  here  and 
set  me  to  the  task  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion. He  brought  me  here — himself—  at 
night,  and  explained  to  me  in  his  cold  and 
terrible  way  how  I must  search  for  the 
little  round  stones  and  break  them  with 
the  hammer.  He  comes  nightly  to  see 
whether  I have  been  truly  at  work.  Last 
night  he  called  me  with  the  strange,  aw- 
ful call.  I heard  him  in  the  cabin,  where 
I sat  with  the  children,  and  I came. 
Ah !”  a long,  quivering  cry  escaped  her, 
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and  she  buried  her  face  again  in  her 
hands. 

He  had  hardly  heard  her  frantic  out- 
burst of  words.  He  had  made  no  effort 
to  understand  her,  conscious  only  of  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  soothe  her  out  of  the  supersti- 
tious delusion,  whatever  it  might  be,  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 

“ There  is  a song  of  the  opal,”  she  went 
on,  lifting  her  head  and  regarding  him 
with  wild  eyes;  “it  was  sad  when  my 
mother  sang  it,  sad  as  life  and  death  even 
to  my  baby  ears;  it  is  weird  and  strange 
when  my  nurse  croons  it  yonder — yonder 
in  the  far  land  where  she  waits  for  me  in 
the  shadows  of  the  passion-vine ; it  is  ter- 
rible when  the  master  chants  it.”  She 
broke  abruptly  into  a kind  of  rude  rhyth- 
mic strain,  her  voice  scarcely  reaching 
further  than  the  half-heedless  ears  of  her 
companion : 

“ Fateful  and  wondrous  art  thou , O 
far-shining  Opal , compeller  of  stars  in 
their  courses;  of  red  gold  in  the  rock- 
hidden  chambers;  of  woman , yea , wo- 
man, white -bosomed,  with  long  - lidded 
eyes  that  speak  passion . 

“Alas , thou  art  sealed  in  the  womb 
of  the  mountain!  Hidden  in  roseate 
flint  is  the  joy  of  thy  shining.  Who 
forth  can  compel  thee;  who  master  thy 
secret  f 

“Nay,  before  me  I drive  the  white 
slave -gang,  tawny  - haired,  and  with 
cheeks  that  are  pallid . Deep  in  the 
womb  of  the  earth  let  them  burrow ; they 
alone  have  the  power  to  conjure  thee! 

“ Leap  from  the  matrix , my  Beauty! 
The  white  slave  from  the  depth  of  the 
quarry  hath  fetched  thee.  Mine  enemy, 
now  in  my  hand  lies  thy  heart-beat.  Red 
gold,  thou  art  mine;  and  woman,  yea, 
x coman,  white-bosomed,  with  long-lidded 
eyes  that  speak  passion  /” 

She  paused.  “There  is  yet  a stanza,” 
she  said,  “ but  I — I — ” She  faltered,  and 
a rain  of  tears  gushed  from  beneath  her 
down-drooped  eyelids. 

He  was  almost  beside  himself  with  love 
and  compassion.  He  leaned  toward  her, 
drawing  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
compelling  her  eyes  to  meet  his.  “ Atla,” 
he  whispered,  “ look  at  me.  I love  you — 
I love  you !” 

As  she  drooped  against  his  breast  with 
a long-drawn,  sobbing  sigh,  the  hammer 
lying  on  the  moss-grown  ledge  dropped 
over  into  the  pit,  slipped  down  between 
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the  weather-worn  rocks,  and  rested  out  of 
sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  quarry. 

When  the  hour  came  for  the  gathering 
of  her  little  flock,  he  descended  the  moun- 
tain with  her.  It  was  the  first  time.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  their  life -journey 
together,  he  told  her,  gayly,  helping  her 
with  all  a lover’s  carefulness  along  the 
path  she  had  so  often  traversed  alone. 
They  stopped  by  the  bowlder  where  he  had 
once  watched  her  coming  down  with  the 
dew-wet  posy  in  his  hand. 

“ How  I hate  Polly  Crawls’  tow-headed 
brats!”  he  exclaimed,  playfully,  when  she 
turned  at  last  to  leave  him. 

“They  are  not  tow-headed  at  all,”  she 
remonstrated,  seriously.  ‘ * They  are  dear 
little  girls,  and  I love  them — Jack.”  How 
sweet  and  strange  the  familiar  name 
sounded  on  her  lips ! 

“Do  you?  Well,  then,  I will  come 
over  to  Uncle  Dicky’s  this  very  night  to 
see  them — and  you,”  he  laughed.  Then, 
as  a sudden  recollection  struck  him,  “A 
slave!”  he  cried — “a  slave,  did  you  call 
me,  Atla  ?”  He  caught  her  hands  in  his 
and  drew  her  toward  him.  “A  slave  I 
Why,  I am  a king!” 

He  felt  her  long  firm  fingers  grow  cold 
and  tighten  like  manacles  upon  his  wrists 
as  he  spoke.  Her  eyes  dilated,  and  a 
gray  pallor  swept  over  her  face.  He  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  her  gaze.  The  old 
Mexican,  Don  Jose,  was  coming  slowly 
along  the  narrow  pathway  from  around 
the  spur  of  the  mountain.  His  shaggy 
head  was  bent;  his  bushy  brows  knit  to- 
gether; his  lips  were  moving  silently; 
his  long  arms  swung  loosely  at  his  side. 
He  looked  impassively  at  the  girl  as  he 
passed,  and  turned  his  deeply  set  eyes  for 
a second  upon  her  companion.  A flame 
leaped  into  them  like  a sudden  flash  of 
lightning.  A curious  numbness  * crept 
over  John  Dene,  and  a sensation  which 
in  all  his  life  he  had  never  felt  before — a 
sensation  of  abject,  unreasoning,  unrea- 
sonable terror — possessed  him.  It  was 
gone  before  he  could  define  it,  and  Don 
Jose  with  lowered  eyelids  went  slowly 
on  his  way,  and  disappeared  behind  a 
thick-set  motte  of  live-oak. 

“He  knows!”  gasped  Atla,  the  ashen 
gray  in  her  cheeks  fading  to  a ghastly 
white. 

“Knows  what?  Who?”  Dene  asked, 
bewildered.  Then,  a vague  light  strug- 
gling into  his  brain,  he  exclaimed,  “Is 
he — is  Don  Jos6 — ” 
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“Don  Jos6  is  my  master,”  she  whis- 
pered, hoarsely,  glancing*  fearfully  over 
her  shoulder.  “Oh,  he  knows!”  she 
sobbed,  wildly.  “ Madre  de  Dios , he 
knows !” 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  soothing 
her  with  caresses  and  incoherent  words. 
“But  listen,  Atla,”  he  insisted  at  length; 
“listen,  you  absurd  child.  Are  you  really 
afraid  of  Don  Jos6  ? Is  it  because  of  the 
opal  ? If  you  feel  like  this,  why,  let  him 
have  it.  I — ” 

At  this  she  clung  only  the  more  fran- 
tically to  him.  “Never!  never!”  she  al- 
most shrieked.  “Oh!  promise  me  that 
you  will  hide  it  from  him.  Promise! 
promise!” 

“I  will  promise  anything  you  like, 
my  darling,”  he  replied;  “but  surely 
you  know  that  in  this  country  at  least 
no  one  is  a slave  ; that  you  can  leave 
Don  Jos6  if  he  is  your  guardian — whatr 
ever  he  is — at  any  moment  you  wish.  I 
will  take  you  away  myself.  Ah,  when 
you  are  my  wife  he  will  not  dare  to 
come  near  you.” 

She  lifted  her  face  from  his  breast  and 
gave  him  an  eager,  searching  look.  “You 
will  take  me  away  ?”  she  asked,  breath- 
lessly. 

He  gathered  her  more  closely  in  his 
arms.  “So  far  away,  Atla,  that  he  can 
never  find  you  again.” 

“When  ?”  she  demanded,  almost  sharp- 

iy- 

“Now  — this  very  moment,”  he  re- 
sponded, laughingly,  sweeping  her  a step 
or  two  forward. 

But  she  repeated  her  question  yet  more 
gravely:  “When  ? Will  it  be  to-night?” 

He  looked  at  her,  doubtful  whether  he 
had  heard  aright. 

“Listen,”  she  continued,  hurriedly, 
clasping  her  hands  about  his  arm:  “if 
you  will  take  me  away,  let  it  be  to-night. 
I am  afraid  of  him — Mother  of  God,  how 
I am  afraid!  To-night,  Jack,  if  you  will 
— let  it  be  to-night.  I will  wait  for  you 
around  the  mountain  in  the  edge  of  the 
Gap,  by  the  big  rock  in  the  shadow.  I 
will  have  Huayrie  there.  Oh,  she  is 
mine,  the  beautiful  creature!  She  will 
come  to  me  if  I but  call  her  ever  so  light- 
ly. I know  where  he  hides  her  when  he 
comes  at  night  to  the  Gap,  and  waits  be- 
yond the  west  ridge  for  the  midnight,  to 
creep  up  to  the  quarry.  I will  wait  for 
you  with  Huayrie,  and  when  it  is  night 
— as  soon  as  it  is  well  night — you  will 


come  for  me,  and  you  will  take  me 
away.” 

He  covered  her  feverish  lips  with  kiss- 
es. Would  he  come?  Oh,  love  and  life! 
All  the  blood  in  his  heart  leaped  and 
throbbed  at  the  thought.  “Do  you  un- 
derstand, Atla?”  he  said  at  last.  “By 
this  time  to-morrow  you  will  be  my  wife, 
and  we  will  be  setting  our  faces  toward 
England.” 

“You  will  come  ?”  she  repeated,  a tender 
color  dawning  upon  her  tear- wet  cheeks. 

“Yes,  I will  come.” 

“But  you  will  not  go  to  your  cabin, 
Jack  ? You  must  not  go  to  your  cabin. 
Promise  me  that  too !”  she  exclaimed,  as 
if  struck  by  some  new  and  terrifying 
thought. 

He  smiled  indulgently.  His  mind  was 
already  busied  with  plans  for  their  flight, 
and  he  murmured  some  sort  of  assent, 
with  his  lips  upon  hers.  And  then  she 
left  him.  He  watched  her  out  of  sight. 
At  the  last  turn  of  the  path  she  paused 
and  smiled  back  at  him,  waving  a light 
adieu  with  her  slender  hand. 

He  turned  mechanically  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  cabin,  but  halted  perplexed, 
smiling  at  the  recollection  of  the  half- 
promise he  had  given.  “But  I will  keep 
it,”  he  said  to  himself,  tenderly — “the 
first  promise  made  to  my  sweetheart 
Oh  yes,  I will  keep  it.  I can  send  a line 
to  Uncle  Dicky  from  town;  that  will  do 
just  as  well.”  And  he  struck  once  more 
into  the  trail  and  went  up  the  mountain. 

Toward  nightfall  he  came  out  upon  the 
point  overlooking  the  valley.  The  world 
below  was  suffused  with  the  serene  ra- 
diance of  sunset.  Miles  away  the  strag- 
gling little  town  shone  like  an  enchanted 
city,  its  spires  tipped  with  gold,  its  win- 
dows gleaming  like  many-colored  jewels. 
A young  moon  hung  tenderly  luminous 
in  the  western  sky;  above  it  a bank  of 
fleecy  cloud  was  gathering;  a flock  of 
wild  - geese  shaped  their  arrowy  flight 
southward  with  sharp  cries  across  the 
slowly  coming  twilight. 

“There’s  a norther  behind  that  flock  of 
geese,  and  plenty  of  Uncle  Dicky’s  rain- 
seed  in  that  bank  of  cloud,”  commented 
the  lonely  watcher. 

Lights  appeared  at  the  store  and  twin- 
kled here  and  there  in  the  scattered 
cabins.  It  was  night  in  the  valley.  His 
heart  gave  a great  bound.  He  cast  one 
last  long  look  around,  and  began  the  de- 
scent. 
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When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain he  made  his  way  quietly  to  the  shed 
where  Roland  was  stabled.  He  threw 
the  high-pommelled  saddle  on  the  horse’s 
back,  and  buckled  the  girth  rapidly  and 
deftly.  She  was  there  by  this  time  wait- 
ing for  him.  He  put  a foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  Roland’s  arched 
neck.  All  at  once  there  flashed  across 
his  mind  a thought  of  his  mother's  pic- 
ture, lying  in  its  tiny  oval  case  on  his 
mantel.  Could  he  leave  behind  him  that 
dear  shadow  of  a face  which  in  all  his  life 
had  never  worn  a frown  for  him  ? After 
all  it  was  not  really  a promise.  She  was 
half  crazed  by  some  superstitious  fear, 
poor  child.  He  smiled,  and  touched  the 
hilt  of  his  knife,  and  felt  the  handle  of 
the  pistol  in  his  belt.  He  walked  rapidly 
across  the  field,  hard  beset  not  to  shout 
aloud  the  exultation  that  possessed  him. 
In  the  little  garden  patch  he  paused  a 
moment.  The  sweet  familiar  perfume 
of  the  night-hidden  flowers  moved  him 
strangely.  He  stooped  and  plucked  a 
lavender  leaf  in  the  darkness.  Its  dewy 
fragrance  brought  before  him  a swift  vi- 
sion of  his  waiting  bride.  He  thrust  it  in 
his  bosom  and  went  into  the  cabin.  The 
dog,  lying  across  the  threshold,  leaped 
up  against  him,  barking  joyously.  He 
found  the  miniature  without  striking  a 
light,  and  came  out,  shutting  the  heavy 
door  behind  him.  As  he  stepped  again 
into  the  garden  path  a misshapen  form 
rose  up  from  behind  the  tangled  morn- 
ing-glory and  cypress  vines.  The  dog 
sprang  forward  with  a growl,  which 
changed  into  a frightened  whine.  There 
was  no  other  outcry,  scarcely  a struggle; 
a long  keen  blade  flashed  in  the  star- 
light, once,  twice,  thrice,  and  borne  back- 
ward by  powerful  sinewy  arms,  John 
Dene  sank  heavily  to  the  ground,  crush- 
ing the  late-blooming  roses  and  the  mign- 
onette in  his  fall.  Don  Jose  drew  the 
knife  out  of  his  victim’s  breast  with  some 
difficulty,  kneeling  upon  the  body.  Then, 
with  unerring  instinct,  he  plunged  his 
hand  in  the  breast  pocket  of  the  hunting- 
shirt,  and  drew  forth  the  opal.  It  flashed 
like  a meteor  in  the  darkness  as  he  open- 
ed his  palm  for  a second  to  gloat  upon 
it.  Stooping  still  lower  then,  he  fumbled 
about  the  wound  whence  gushed  a pal- 
pitating stream  of  blood.  Once,  twice, 
thrice  he  buried  his  clinched  hand  in  the 
warm  red  rivulet,  letting  it  trickle  slowly 
through  his  knotty  fingers. 


A kind  of  exultant  sigh  escaped  his  lips 
as  he  stood  erect.  Then  he  glided  stealth- 
ily across  the  uneven  field  to  the  shed 
where  Roland  stood  awaiting  his  master. 

The  upturned  face  of  the  master  grew 
whiter  and  whiter;  his  limbs  stiffened;  a 
warm  reeking  odor  of  blood  mingled 
with  the  breath  of  the  English  flowers. 
The  dog  watching  beside  him  shivered 
and  moaned  like  a thing  possessed. 

Around  the  spur  of  the  mountain  Atla 
was  waiting;  she  held  the  jewelled  bridle 
in  her  hand,  standing  close  beside  Huay- 
rie.  Now  and  again  she  laid  her  soft 
cheek  against  the  satin  shoulder  of  her 
playmate,  and  caressed  her  with  syllables 
in  an  unknown  and  musical  language. 
She  laughed  joyously  when  the  mare  re- 
sponded with  a half-breathed  whinny  of 
delight.  “Oh,  my  Huayrie,”  she  whis- 
pered, “he  is  coming!” 

She  had  forgotten  all  her  fears.  Down 
at  the  Crawls’  cabin  awhile  ago,  as  she 
stepped  toward  the  open  door,  old  Gran- 
ny Crawls,  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner, 
had  said,  “Lord,  chile,  ye  air  thet  peart 
and  rosy  thet  it  air  a plumb  pleasure  to 
look  at  ye  1” 

“Oh,  my  Huayrie,”  she  breathed  once 
more,  “he  is  coming!” 

The  sound  of  a horse’s  feet  treading 
softly  as  only  Roland  could  tread,  trained 
to  a hunter’s  need,  was  on  the  still  air. 
Nearer  it  came  and  nearer;  swifter  too, 
and  in  that  she  read  her  lover’s  impa- 
tience. A second  more  and  the  horse 
and  his  rider  had  turned  the  shadow  of 
the  rock  and  had  paused.  A long  arm, 
down  - stretched,  caught  her  lithe  light 
form  in  its  grip  of  steel,  and  swung  her 
to  the  saddle.  A terrible  voice  hissed  in 
her  ear  a single  sentence  in  a strange,  un- 
couth tongue.  Her  head  drooped  for- 
ward on  her  breast.  Don  Jos6  seized  the 
mare’s  bridle  rein,  and  a moment  later 
the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  flying  west- 
ward came  echoing  down  the  Gap  on  the 
first  long  shuddering  wail  of  the  coming 
norther. 

Now  this  was  that  strain  of  the  Song  of 
the  Opal  which  Atla  wist  not  how  to  sing 
to  her  lover  that  morning  on  the  crest  of 
Quarry  Mountain : 

“ Yea , thou  art  loosed  from  the  womb 
of  thy  mother , rejoicing  and  lovely  and 
proud , but  not  yet , not  yet  hast  thou  put 
on  thy  strength  as  a garment.  Far 
shining  but  impotent  art  thou  till  thou 
contest  from  the  blood  bath! 
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talent.  But  accident  of  situation  had  ex- 
posed him  to  the  contagion  of  realism, 
and  the  fever  which  seized  him  in  Paris 
was  now  kept  alive,  in  a milder  form  to 
be  sure,  by  association  with  the  young 
painters  in  New  York  who  had  been 
abroad  the  same  time  as  himself.  After 
two  seasons  at  home  he  found  his  studio 
too  small  and  inconvenient,  and  he  turned 
a stable  in  the  spacious  back  yard  of  his 
father's  house,  on  one  of  the  cross  streets 
near  Fifth  Avenue,  into  a fine  studio, 
with  a side  and  top  light,  and  transported 
thither  his  easels,  his  bric-&-brac,  and  the 
lares  and  penates  of  his  Bohemian  quar- 
ters. The  new  studio  was  entered  by  a 
porte  cochkre  at  one  side  of  the  house, 
and  was  therefore  as  isolated  and  private 
as  if  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  acre  of 
ground. 

Among  the  sitters  who  came  to  him  in 
his  new  studio  was  Miss  Margaret  Yan 
Hoorn,  the  only  daughter  of  a well-known 
wealthy  man,  who  had  a stalwart  pride  in 
his  Knickerbocker  origin,  and  boasted  gen- 
erations of  opulent  Yan  Hoorns  before 
him.  Miss  Van  Hoorn  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary society  belle,  but  an  intelligent,  capa- 
ble, sensible  girl,  and  a favorite  no  less  for 
the  charm  of  her  personal  character  than 
for  a distinguished  type  of  face  and  figure, 
which  would  stimulate  the  ambition  of 
the  most  worn  and  weary  portrait-painter. 

Here,  then,  was  Seymour’s  golden  op- 
portunity. He  recognized  it,  and  began 
to  make  the  most  of  it  by  beginning  a por- 
trait of  the  young  lady  in  a party  dress. 
It  had  hitherto  been  his  custom  to  deny 
to  his  sitters  the  privilege  of  watching  his 
work  in  its  various  stages,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  refuse  Miss  Van  Hoorn’s  request 
that  she  might  be  permitted  to  see  the 
portrait  in  progress.  Her  desire  to  watch 
his  work  was  excusable,  because  she  had 
already  taken  lessons  in  painting,  and 
really  had  some  knowledge  of  technique. 
After  the  first  sitting  was  over  she  sat 
down  on  the  divan  under  the  large  win- 
dow, and  chatted  cheerfully  an  hour  or 
more,  thus  initiating  an  intimacy  which 
grew  rapidly  as  the  sittings  went  on.  The 
painter,  as  long  as  he  had  his  palette  on 
his  thumb,  looked  upon  his  sitter  as  a 
sort  of  an  automaton,  watched  the  pure 
lines  of  her  neck  and  arms  with  no  con- 
scious feeling  except  that  of  keen  anxiety 
to  reproduce  their  grace,  and  studied  the 
mobile  turn  of  the  lips  and  the  varying 
curve  of  the  eyelids  with  a single-minded 
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desire  to  catch  something  of  their  charm 
and  fix  it  on  the  canvas. 

But  soon  another  element  crept  insensi- 
bly into  the  relation  between  sitter  and 
painter,  and  long  before  it  was  recog- 
nized by  either  of  them,  became  a potent 
factor  in  the  growing  problem.  Miss  Van 
Hoorn  first  began  to  question  Seymour 
about  his  artistic  creed,  then  showed  an 
interest  in  his  early  life,  thus  encouraging 
the  artist  to  talk  about  himself.  She  grew 
bold  in  criticising  his  work,  and  even 
modestly  declared  her  disapproval  of  the 
confusion  of  his  studio,  and  occasionally 
gave  to  the  arrangement  of  the  objects  a 
few  of  those  skilful  feminine  touches 
which  add  an  indefinable  charm  to  any 
interior.  The  artist,  in  his  turn,  suggest- 
ed books  for  her  to  read,  frequently  join- 
ed her  in  the  box  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house,  accompanied  her  to  picture 
exhibitions,  and  even  advised  her  as  to 
the  color  and  style  of  dress  most  suited  to 
her  complexion  and  figure.  They  were 
all  the  while  under  the  protection  of  that 
unwritten  social  law  which  grants  a cer- 
tain brief  license  to  sitter  and  painter, 
which,  like  the  freedom  of  a picnic  or  an 
excursion  party,  usually  lasts  no  longer 
than  the  conditions  which  make  this  free- 
dom innocent  and  desirable. 

“Mr.  Seymour,”  said  the  sitter  one 
day,  “ why  don’t  you  paint  an  ideal  sub- 
ject, something  classical  or  poetical  ?” 

“ I’m  a realist,  Miss  Van  Hoorn,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  since  I be- 
gan your  portrait  that  I had  better  stick 
to  copper  pots  and  cabbages.” 

“ But  no  one  cares  for  copper  pots  and 
cabbages,  even  if  the  former  do  have  the 
sheen  of  burnished  gold,  and  the  latter 
sparkle  with  dew-drop  jewels.  I think 
every  painter  ought  to  paint  something 
more  than  the  surface  of  things.” 

“How  about  Vallon  and — ” 

“You  know,”  she  interrupted,  “I  am 
not  far  enough  along,  as  you  call  it,  to  ap- 
preciate the  wild  combinations  of  color 
and  the  hodge  - podge  of  splashes  and 
dashes  affected  by  the  modern  school.  I 
have  tried  to  acquire  this  taste  under  your 
tuition,  but  I cannot  do  it.  I shall  al- 
ways believe  in  the  verdict  of  past  centu- 
ries, that  good  art  has  its  reason  in  the  im- 
mortalization of  the  beautiful.” 

“ But  there's  Terburg — ” he  began. 

“Raphael,”  she  interrupted. 

“ Vander  Meer  de  Delft,”  he  suggested. 

“Botticelli,”  she  argued,  and  so  the 
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conversation  went  on,  and  at  last  ended, 
as  discussions  on  religion,  politics,  and  art 
always  do,  in  each  declaring  unwavering 
adherence  to  original  views. 

Excursions  to  the  art  galleries  and  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  were  often  the 
result  of  these  little  flutters;  but  although 
neither  the  artist  nor  the  sitter  would  con- 
fess to  the  least  disturbance  of  artistic 
faith,  Seymour  actually  began,  before  he 
knew  why,  to  select  an  ideal  subject.  Sev- 
eral motives  from  classical  poetry,  from 
mythology,  and  from  modern  writers 
came  to  his  mind,  and  he  was  unable  to 
decide;  nor  did  he  know  that  he  really 
cared  to  fix  on  any  one  of  them.  Mean- 
while the  sittings  continued,  and  the  por- 
trait approached  completion.  Suddenly 
one  day  a compromise  suggested  itself  to 
the  painter,  how  or  why  he  never  knew, 
and  he  quietly  remarked,  “ Miss  Van 
Hoorn,  I am  going  to  paint  a Medusa’s 
head.” 

“Horrid,” she  said,  frankly.  “I  hate 
snakes.” 

Seymour  was  somewhat  discouraged  by 
her  impulsive  disapproval  of  his  subject, 
but  nevertheless  warmly  defended  his 
choice,  and  was  all  the  more  eloquent, 
perhaps,  because  he  felt  that  she  had  rec- 
ognized his  ingenious  compromise  between 
idealism  and  realism.  He  insisted  that 
the  proportions  of  her  face  had  suggested 
the  subject  to  him,  and  was  so  serious  in 
his  assertion  that  she  was  in  this  degree 
responsible  for  his  choice  of  motive  that 
she  finally  yielded  to  his  eager  solicita- 
tion, and  consented  to  sit  for  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  Medusa’s  head. 

The  same  afternoon  he  went  down-town 
to  a shop  near  the  docks,  where  all  kinds 
of  birds,  animals,  and  reptiles  were  sold 
alive— a sort  of  depot,  in  fact,  for  the  dime 
museums  and  small  menageries  — and 
bought  a box  of  a dozen  moccasin  snakes 
recently  arrived  from  the  South.  He  se- 
lected this  variety  on  account  of  the  ven- 
omous appearance  of  the  small  heads,  the 
repulsive  thickness  of  the  bodies,  and  the 
richness  of  color  of  the  mottled  scales,  in- 
tending to  make  a close  study  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  this  variety  of  the  ser- 
pent. He  could  in  this  way  heighten  the 
contrast  which  he  proposed  to  make  be- 
tween the  calm  beauty  of  the  woman’s 
face  and  the  repulsiveness  of  the  serpent 
locks.  He  ordered  the  box  to  be  sent  to 
his  studio  the  same  afternoon,  and  spent 
that  evening  in  blocking  out  on  the  can- 


vas a charcoal  sketch  of  the  head  he  had 
in  his  mind. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and 
during  the  night  a severe  cold  wave,  ac- 
companied by  a blizzard  of  unusual  se- 
verity, began  to  sweep  over  the  city.  Ear- 
ly on  Monday  morning  the  artist  went 
around  into  the  studio,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  snow  had  blown  in 
through  the  ventilator,  and  that  the  tem- 
perature was  very  low,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a fire  had  been  kept  up  all 
the  time  in  the  great  magazine  stove. 
His  first  thought  was  for  the  snakes,  and, 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  were  not 
already  frozen,  he  moved  the  box  near 
the  fire,  closed  the  ventilators  in  the  roof 
of  the  studio,  opened  the  dampers  in  the 
stove,  and  shook  the  grate,  so  as  to  start 
the  fire  more  briskly. 

It  was  the  last  day  Miss  Van  Hoorn 
could  sit,  because  she  was  about  to  ac- 
company her  family  to  Florida  for  a few 
weeks,  and  on  this  account  she  had  prom- 
ised to  come  earlier  than  usual. 

Seymour,  like  all  who  were  not  obliged 
to  brave  the  blizzard  on  that  now  memor- 
able Monday,  had  no  idea  of  the  severity 
of  the  storm  which  was  raging,  and  was 
not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  appearance 
of  his  sitter  shortly  after  nine  o’clock. 
She  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  her 
maid  and  by  her  pug-dog.  Miss  Van 
Hoorn  never  looked  more  charming  than 
she  did  at  that  moment,  for  her  cheeks 
were  ruddy  with  the  cold,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  the  excitement  of  the  drive. 

“Do  you  know,”  she  said,  “we  came 
very  near  not  getting  here.  The  drifts 
were  so  high  that  John  was  scarcely  able 
to  get  the  horses  through  the  street;  and 
as  for  the  cold,  I never  felt  anything 
like  it.  There,  now,  I do  believe  I have 
left  my  opera  cloak  at  home,  and  you 
must  finish  the  drapery  to-day.  You'll 
have  to  run  back  and  bring  it,”  she  add- 
ed, turning  to  her  maid.  “ I don’t  think 
the  storm  is  as  bad  as  it  was;  the  wind 
does  not  sound  so  loud,  at  any  rate.” 

The  maid  courageously  set  out  on  her 
walk,  but  before  she  crossed  the  avenue 
was  blown  down,  half  smothered  with  the 
snow  and  half  frozen,  and  was  finally  res- 
cued by  a policeman,  who  carried  her  into 
the  basement  of  the  house  nearest,  where 
she  was  obliged  to  remain  the  larger  part 
of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  artist  and  his  sitter  sat 
for  a long  time  beside  the  fire,  expecting 
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the  return  of  the  maid  at  every  moment. 
Almost  the  first  thing  Miss  Van  Hoorn 
noticed  was  the  box  of  snakes,  and  al- 
though she  was  horrified  and  disgusted  at 
the  first  sight  of  them,  soon  began  to  look 
at  them  with  interest,  because  the  artist 
was  so  enthusiastic  about  the  use  he  pro- 
posed to  make  of  them,  and  so  full  of  the 
picture  he  had  begun.  The  glass  in  front 
of  the  box  was  slightly  clouded  by  vapor 
condensed  by  the  change  in  temperature, 
and  in  order  to  examine  more  closely  the 
beautiful  colors  of  the  scales,  Seymour 
took  out  the  glass,  placed  it  on  top  of  the 
box,  and  went  to  get  a paint-rag  to  wipe 
off  the  vapor.  The  moccasins  made  no 
sign  of  life. 

Miss  Van  Hoorn  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  charcoal  sketch  of  the  head, 
criticised  it  frankly  and  freely,  and  they 
both  grew  quite  absorbed  in  the  changes 
the  artist  rapidly  made  in  the  proportions 
of  the  face.  The  loud  striking  of  the  an- 
tique clock  soon  reminded  them,  however, 
that  the  hour  for  the  sitting  was  long  past, 
and  that  the  portrait  was  of  more  present 
importance  than  the  embryonic  picture. 

The  artist  was  shortly  busy  with  his 
painting,  and  the  sitter,  now  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  pose,  endeavored  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  work  by  remaining  as 
quiet  as  possible.  The  silence  of  the  studio 
was  broken  only  by  the  stertorous  breath- 
ing of  the  pug,  asleep  on  the  Turkish  car- 
pet in  front  of  the  stove,  and  by  the  rattle 
of  the  sleet  against  the  large  window. 

Suddenly  the  shrill  yelps  of  the  pug 
startled  them  from  their  preoccupation. 
On  the  carpet,  near  the  stove,  one  of  the 
moccasins  was  coiled,  ready  to  strike  the 
pug,  who,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  could  not 
move  a foot,  but  only  uttered  wild  and 
piercing  shrieks. 

4 ‘Never  mind;  I’ll  soon  settle  him,” 
said  Seymour;  and  he  rushed  at  the  snake 
with  his  mahl-stick.  But  before  he  could 
cross  the  room,  the  moccasin  had  struck 
his  victim ; and  as  the  artist  shattered  his 
slender  stick  at  the  first  blow,  he  saw  that 
the  box  was  empty,  and  that  the  other 
snakes  were  wriggling  around  the  studio. 

Miss  Van  Hoorn  was  transfixed  with 
horror,  but  she  neither  shrieked  nor  faint- 
ed, although  she  looked  as  if  she  would 
swoon  before  Seymour  could  reach  her. 
The  pair  were  fairly  surrounded  by  the 
reptiles  before  the  artist  had  time  to  think 
of  another  weapon. 

The  only  thing  to  do  in  the  emergency 


occurred  to  both  of  them  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  in  a much  shorter  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it,  Miss  Van  Hoorn  was 
safely  perched  on  the  solid  crossbar  of 
the  French  easel,  four  feet  or  more  from 
the  ground,  and  the  painter,  who  had 
hastily  thrown  the  portrait  on  the  floor, 
face  upward,  was  standing  on  the  shelf. 

Knowing  the  venomous  character  of 
the  moccasin,  Seymour  was  not  eager  for 
a fight  with  the  snakes,  particularly  since 
he  was  without  a weapon.  It  was  im- 
possible to  reach  the  trophy  of  Turkish 
yataghans  on  the  further  wall  of  the 
studio  without  encountering  at  least  two 
of  the  reptiles,  and  after  a moment’s  con- 
sideration he  climbed  up  and  sat  down 
beside  Miss  Van  Hoorn,  tete-k-tete  fashion, 
and,  like  herself,  put  his  arm  around  the 
upright  piece  between  them. 

Neither  one  of  them  spoke  for  a mo- 
ment; and  then  he,  overcome  with  re- 
morse at  his  carelessness,  and  trembling 
at  the  possible  result  of  the  adventure, 
exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  despair,  “Here’s  a 
situation  1” 

This  commonplace  remark  did  not  car- 
ry with  it  a hint  of  a satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  and  he  felt  this  the  mo- 
ment he  had  uttered  it.  Miss  Van  Hoorn 
made  no  reply,  but  with  pale  cheeks  and 
frightened  eyes  sat  silent,  clinging  almost 
convulsively  to  her  support. 

“We  can  easily  bring  the  people  by 
shouting,”  suggested  her  companion. 

“No,  no!”  she  half  gasped.  “What 
a ridiculous  position  to  be  found  in ! In- 
deed I — I—  Are  you  sure  the  neighbors 
cannot  see  through  the  window  ?” 

“Of  course  they  can’t;  it’s  corrugated 
glass.  But  then,  after  all,  if  any  one 
should  come,  the  moccasins  might  bite 
them,  and  we  should  be  no  better  off.” 

The  snakes  became  more  and  more  ac- 
tive. The  pug  lay  in  his  last  death-ago- 
nies, and  as  he  struggled  on  the  carpet, 
almost  under  their  feet,  the  soft  fingers 
of  the  young  lady  instinctively  found 
their  way  to  the  firm,  muscular  hand  of 
the  artist,  and  closed  around  it  with  a 
confiding  pressure,  as  if  she  recognized 
in  him  her  sole  protector  in  this  danger, 
and  had  great  need  of  his  sympathy  and 
support. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  her  sweet 
unconsciousness  was  not  shared  by  her 
companion,  for  he  felt  a distinct  sense  of 
satisfaction  at  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and 
this  sensation  fully  dominated  for  a mo* 
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ment  the  complex  feeling  of  relief  at  es- 
cape from  recent  imminent  danger  and  of 
great  present  perplexity,  uncertainty,  and 
fear. 

They  were  now  fairly  besieged,  and  al- 
though no  harm  could  come  to  them  in 
their  present  position,  it  was  by  no  means 
comfortable  to  sit  perched  on  a narrow 
oak  bar,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how 
or  when  they  would  be  delivered  from 
their  enemy. 

A strange  and  oppressive  silence  seemed 
to  have  come  over  the  whole  city ; not  so 
much  a silence,  perhaps,  as  an  unusual 
muffling  of  all  the  ordinary  sounds  of  traf- 
fic and  activity.  The  swish  of  the  sleet 
against  the  window  was  almost  continu- 
ous, but  when  it  ceased  for  a moment 
there  was  heard  no  rattle  of  the  streets, 
no  rumble  of  the  horse-cars,  no  clatter  of 
the  elevated  road.  Instead  of  these  fa- 
miliar sounds,  a wide,  deep,  and  ominous 
murmur  filled  the  air.  This  was  not  a 
loud  and  heavy  sound,  like  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  nor  yet  shrill,  like  the  rush  and 
whistling  of  a gale,  but  had  a peculiar  low 
and  muffled  quality  that  made  a weird  ac- 
companiment to  the  dramatic  situation  of 
the  artist  and  sitter  in  the  storm  and  ser- 
pent beleaguered  studio. 

There  was  a horrible  fascination  in 
watching  the  movements  of  the  snakes  as 
they  restlessly  glided  from  one  part  of  the 
studio  to  another,  the  scales  on  their  thick 
repulsive  bodies  glistening  in  the  strong 
light,  and  flashing  a variety  of  colors.  The 
Stove  was  now  red-hot,  and  the  fire  was 
roaring  loudly.  In  spite  of  the  intense 
cold  outside,  the  heat  became  oppressive 
at  the  height  where  they  sat,  and  Miss 
Van  Hoorn,  whose  nerves  were  much  shak- 
en by  her  fright,  and  kept  in  a flutter  by 
the  movements  of  the  snakes  below,  began 
to  feel  faint.  The  house-servants  had 
standing  orders  never  to  interrupt  the 
sittings  on  any  excuse  until  the  artist 
rang  for  luncheon.  It  was  now  half  past 
eleven,  and  Seymour,  despairing  of  the 
return  of  the  maid,  at  last  resolved  to 
shout  as  loudly  as  possible,  and  to  stop 
the  servant  from  opening  the  door  by  call- 
ing out  to  him  as  lie  came  along  the  pas- 
sageway. He  explained  this  plan  to  Miss 
Van  Hoorn,  and  proceeded  to  shout  and 
halloo  with  the  full  strength  of  his  lungs. 
He  waited  a few  moments,  but  no  sound 
of  footsteps  was  heard,  and  then  he  shout- 
ed again  and  again.  Still  the  roaring  of 
the  fire,  the  grumble  of  the  storm,  and 


the  hideous  rustling  of  the  snakes  alone 
greeted  their  eager  ears.  At  last  he  was 
obliged  to  conclude  that  the  noise  of  the 
storm  prevented  his  cries  from  reaching 
the  house. 

What  to  do  next  he  did  not  know,  but 
as  he  was  fanning  Miss  Van  Hoorn  with  a 
letter  out  of  his  pocket— indeed  with  one 
of  her  own  notes  to  him — he  struck  upon 
a plan  of  letting  in  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  attracting  the  attention  of  some  one. 
When  the  brief  faint  turn  had  passed  off, 
he  climbed  down  to  the  shelf,  gathered  up 
his  tubes  of  color,  and  returned  to  his 
perch.  After  a few  vigorous  throws  with 
the  heaviest  tubes,  he  succeeded  in  break- 
ing one  of  the  panes  of  the  large  window, 
and  a fierce  gust  of  wind  blew  upon  them. 
To  their  great  disappointment  the  open- 
ing in  the  glass  disclosed  only  the  blank 
wall  of  the  opposite  extension,  and  as  he 
had  wasted  all  his  heavy  ammunition,  he 
could  not  break  another  pane  higher  up 
in  the  window.  He  tried  shouting  again, 
but  with  no  result. 

The  situation  was  now  worse  than  be- 
fore, for  Miss  Van  Hoorn  was  in  her  even- 
ing dress  and  exposed  to  the  freezing 
draught  of  a blizzard.  Seymour  persuad- 
ed her  to  put  on  his  velveteen  jacket,  and 
after  a few  attempts,  succeeded  in  tearing 
down  a curtain  that  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing alongside  the  opening  in  the  roof  in 
order  to  cast  a shadow  on  the  background. 
This  he  wrapped  around  both  of  them, 
then  sat  and  considered  what  to  do  next. 
No  new  plan,  however,  suggested  itself 
to  either  of  them.  They  did  not  talk 
much,  for  they  were  too  seriously  occu- 
pied with  the  problem  of  escape  to  waste 
words.  The  single  hand  of  the  antique 
clock  moved  with  agonizing  slowness,  and 
the  pair  sat  there  a long  time  in  silence, 
shivering,  despairing.  Once  or  twice  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrousness  of  their  posi- 
tion came  over  them,  and  they  laughed  a 
little;  but  their  mirth  was  almost  hyster- 
ical, and  was  succeeded  by  a greater  de- 
pression of  spirits  than  before.  Seymour 
had  proposed  several  times  to  make  a dash 
for  the  door,  but  two  or  three  of  the  rep- 
tiles were  always  moving  about  between 
the  easel  and  the  entrance,  and  Miss  Van 
Hoorn  entreated  him  tearfully  not  to  at- 
tempt it.  The  cold  seemed  to  increase, 
and  Seymour  soon  noticed  that  the  fire 
was  burning  itself  out.  This  was  a new 
source  of  anxiety,  and  neither  of  them 
cared  to  anticipate  their  sufferings  on  the 
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BY  R.  D.  BLACKMORE. 
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THEN  I was  head  of  Blundells  school 


Before  the  time  of  stokers. 

Compelled  by  rank  to  look  a fool 
Betwixt  a pair  of  ‘‘chokers/’ 

Torn  Tanner’s  father  wrote  to  say 
That  we  should  both  of  us  come. 

To  spend  Saint  Michaels  holiday 
At  the  Vicarage  of  Buscotnbe. 

One  trifle  marred  this  merry  plan— 
i had  contrived,  though  barrd  up. 

To  typify  the  future  man 
By  getting  very  hard  up. 


For  time  had  spent  himself  in  theft 
Of  shillings  grand  nud  fine  pence, 

And  all  the  money  I had  left 
Would  only  come  to  nuiepenee. 

But  what  of  that?  The  low  amount 
Too  paltry  is  to  mope  for: 

The  more  we  have  in  hand  to  count, 
The  Jess  remains  to  hope  for. 

Fair  youth  itself  is  golden  store, 

And  hope*  the  best  gold  beater: 

Without  desiring  sixpence  more, 

We  passed  the  gates  of  Peter. 
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A nod  suffices  surly  Cop, 

Who  grins  his  bona  fldes , 

Like  Cerberus,  denied  his  sop, 

At  Orpheus  and  Alcides. 

But  Mother  Cop!  Her  cooking  knack 
Would  conquer  fifty  Catos — 

The  queen  of  tarts,  and  tuck,  and  tack, 
And  cream,  and  fried  potatoes. 

Her  sausages — I know  not  how 
To  speak,  without  romancing; 

But  haply,  were  they  tasted  now, 

They  might  prove  less  entrancing. 

She  came,  and  smiled,  to  wish  us  joy, 
And  said,  “Good-by,  my  dearie!” 

Because  I was  an  honest  boy, 

And  pauper  meo  cere. 

So  Tom  and  I,  like  men  on  strike, 
Shook  hands  with  all  our  cronies, 

Walked  fifty  yards  to  save  the  pike, 
And  jumped  upon  our  ponies. 

Of  apples,  nuts,  and  goose  galore, 

I chattered  like  a stupid; 

And  thought  of  catching  blackbirds,  more 
Than  being  caught  by  Cupid. 

At  racing  pace,  the  turnpike-road 
(’Tis  railway  in  this  quicker  age) 

Was  swallowed  up,  with  whip  and  goad, 
And  soon  we  saw  the  Vicarage. 

A sweet  seclusion — to  forget 
The  world  and  its  disasters; 

And  live  on  dreams  of  mignonette. 
Clove-pinks,  and  German  asters. 

In  pensive  or  in  sportive  mood, 

The  sauntering  gaze  might  dally 

With  the  leafy  calm  of  solitude. 

Or  the  sunshine  of  the  valley. 

The  Vicar  loved  his  parish  well. 

And  well  was  he  loved  by  it; 

His  duty  did  not  him  compel 
To  harass  and  defy  it. 

He  made  no  charge  for  heavenly  love, 
Nor  discounted  Resurgo ; 

His  conscience  told  him— one  side-shove 
Is  worth  ten  kicks  a tergo . 

The  proper  style  of  work  he  showed. 

To  win  the  Christian  guerdon; 

No  post  was  he  to  point  the  road, 

But  a man  to  share  the  burden. 

His  heavenly  home  grew  manifest 
In  the  autumn  of  his  holy  age, 

As  clearer  grows  the  ring-dove’s  nest 
Above  the  fall  of  foliage. 


The  Vicar’s  wife  was  much  the  same, 

In  fairer  form  presented— 

A lively,  yet  a quiet  dame, 

With  home,  sweet  home,  contented ; 

In  parish  wants  and  household  arts, 

A model  for  this  glib  age, 

Well  versed  in  pickles,  jellies,  tarts, 
Piano,  chess,  and  cribbage. 

And  well  she  loved  the  flowers  that  speak 
A language  undefiled — 

The  flowers  that  lift  the  dimpled  cheek, 
Or  droop  the  dewy  eyelid. 

Now,  if  she  loiters  after  us, 

What  cause  have  we  for  snarling  ? 

No  law  applies  to  private  buss, 

Reserved  for  Tommy  darling. 

But  who  are  these,  that  wear  such  sweet 
Gray  hats,  and  pink  check  dresses, 

And  half  advance,  and  half  retreat, 
And  peep  through  clustering  tresses? 

“Come,  dears!”  They  shyly  offer  hand, 
Beneath  the  jasmin  trellis; 

“Say  who  you  are,  girls” — Charlotte,  and 
Her  sister,  Caroline  Ellis. 

Sweet  Charlotte  hath  a serious  face, 

A gaze  almost  parental; 

Herself  a type  of  maiden  grace, 

But  a wee  bit  sentimental. 

Bright  Caroline  hath  eyes  that  dance, 
And  wreaths  of  joy  engirdle  her; 

Her  playful  soul  may  love  romance, 

But  not  a creepy  curdler. 

Sweet  Charlotte’s  are  the  deep  gray  eyes 
That  tell  the  heart’s  devotion; 

Bright  Carry’s  flash,  like  azure  skies 
With  the  heliograph  in  motion; 

As  merry  as  the  vintage  ray 

That  dances  down  the  grape  rill 

As  tender  as  the  dews  of  May, 

Or  apple  buds  in  April. 

Their  charms  are  safe  to  grow  more  bright 
For  at  least  two  lustral  stages; 

And  so  it  seems  not  unpolite 
To  ask  them  what  their  age  is. 

“Last  May  I was  fifteen,”  with  glee 
Replies  the  laughing  Carry; 

Sage  Charlotte  adds,  “And  I shall  be 
Seventeen  next  February.” 

Could  e’en  a boy  ply  knife  and  fork 
In  presence  so  poetic, 

Or,  when  the  Vicar  draws  first  cork, 
Give  lips  the  smack  prophetic? 
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And  when  the  evening  games  began— 
Pope  Joan,  and  speculation — 

Could  any  head  keep  poise  of  plan, 
With  the  heart  in  palpitation  ? 

Until,  in  soft  white  curtain’d  bed, 

We  sink  to  slumber  lowly, 

And  angels  fan  the  childish  head 
With  visions  sweet  and  holy. 

* * * * * * 

“ Well,  I do  declare !”  exclaimed  our  host, 
As  he  came  back  from  the  arish; 
“Those  railway  fellows  soon  will  boast 
They  have  undermined  my  parish ! 

“Though  none  can  say  I have  ever  set 
My  face  against  improvement, 

I own  that  I don’t  see,  as  yet, 

The  good  of  this  new  movement. 

“Like  Hannibal,  they  do  confound 
All  nature’s  institutions; 

And  they  vanish  two  miles  underground, 
To  escape  church  contributions! 

“How  say  ye  then?  Shall  we  see  their 
craft? 

Our  hills,  I trow,  will  task  it; 

’Tis  a pretty  walk  to  White-Ball  shaft, 
If  the  boys  will  take  a basket. 

“When  we  have  beheld  and  judged  aright 
The  miracles  of  this  cycle, 

We  will  come  home,  with  fine  appetite, 
For  the  roast  goose  of  Saint  Michael.” 

In  a twinkle  we  had  baskets  twain 
Of  the  right  stuff  for  a journey, 

With  some  of  the  Vicar’s  wife’s  champagne, 
More  brilliant  than  Epernay. 

A million  things  beyond  our  mind 
Befall  us  in  our  brief  age; 

But  well  can  I recall  how  kind 

That  sun  looked  through  the  leafage. 

And  wise  he  was  in  doing  that. 

For  here  there  came  across  him 
Bright  eyes,  that  gave  him  tit  for  tat, 
And  sunshine  to  endorse  him. 

The  copse,  the  lane,  the  meadow-path, 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  hedges, 

Were  green  with  summer’s  after-math, 
And  gold  with  autumn’s  pledges. 

The  rose  hung  coral  beads  above, 

And  satchel’d  nuts  grew  nigh  them ; 
As  a little  maiden  bites  her  glove, 

Ere  ever  she  has  to  buy  them. 

But  these  are  not  the  maids  that  bite 
A gore  or  gusset  undone: 


How  neat  they  are,  how  trim  and  tight, 
Because  they  come  from  London ! 

At  first  we  glance  in  awe  and  doubt, 
And  venture  no  frivolity; 

Till  the  spirit  of  the  age  breaks  out, 
And  all  is  mirth  and  jollity. 

The  smiling  elders  march  ahead; 

We  dance  without  a fiddler; 

We  play  at  cross-touch,  White  and  Red, 
Tip-cat,  and  Tommy  Tidier. 

We  laugh  and  shout,  much  more  than 
speak; 

No  worldly  care  importunes; 

The  trees  were  made  for  hide-and-seek,* 
The  flowers  to  tell  our  fortunes; 

The  hills  for  pretty  girls  to  pant, 

And  glow  with  richer  roses; 

The  wind  itself  to  toss  askant 
The  curls  that  veil  their  noses. 

Then  sprightly  Carry  shouts  in  French, 
“All  boys  and  girls,  come  nutting!” 

We  are  slipping  down  a mighty  trench; 
Why,  it  is  the  railway  cutting! 

Before  us  yawns  a dark-browed  arch, 
Paved  with  a muddy  runnel; 

A thousand  giant  navvies  march 
To  delve  the  White-Ball  tunnel. 

Oh,  if  a soul  of  them  but  did 
Presume  to  glance  at  Carry, 

Though  he  were  Milo,  or  John  Ridd, 

I would  hurl  him  to  old  Harry! 

I pull  my  jacket  off,  like  him 

Who  would  shatter  England's  pillars— 

From  the  tunnel  comes  an  order  grim, 
“Get  out  of  the  way,  you  chillers!” 

* * * * * * 

And  the  same  stern  order  doth  apply 
To  the  season  of  remote  age; 

We  are  fain  alike  to  be  shoved  by, 

In  our  nonage  and  our  dotage. 

Yet  sweet  it  is  in  the  tranquil  age, 
When  no  more  can  betide  ill, 

To  glance  back,  as  from  a hermitage, 

At  the  summer  morning  idyl. 

****** 

Oli  agony,  despair,  and  woe, 

Oh  two-edged  sword,  to  us  come ! 

To  Blundell’s  must  the  body  go, 

While  the  heart  remains  at  Buscombe! 

At  breakfast-time,  how  glum  we  looked! 
The  tears  were  threatening  driblets; 

Too  truly  had  our  goose  been  cooked 
To  leave  us  even  giblets. 
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Sweet  Charlotte,  did  yon  shak*  the  thrill.  Bright .Qfrfrir'. 

The  pang  no  threat  tiri^y 
And  striker  an  ftchlhg;  to  fill 
With  'heartless  toast  and  buttery 

And:i^  byj&M  Caroling 

AdBiongh  you  hover  said  ho *’ 

Gre^t  tfzirn  Wei**  in  your  pretty eyne- 
And  $<o\t ^ eiAimhled  up  your  bread  so! 

Then  out  the  'Wic&r  spake:  he  knew 
The  power  of  e&lm  re  heel  ton — 

'My  youthful  friemK  what  ih  your 
Of  hunmn  lifCs  v perfection  V' 

I fw'et  the  point  in  manner  vco>f> 

Without  iwy  in-  tuOn>r»- 
*vTo  sUy  Wt  hqrne,  and  j^end  tO  HehtHrl 
The  rising  generntiori/* 

A gentle  smile  Bits  o’et  bin  Up. 

He ■cy'eb  mp  'Vn)&\  heiuVriily., 

He  yearns  to  offer  ^oOdfy  : 1 1 p . 

But  fears  to  wound  my  dignity, 

Ti'd^  benhfootoivbe  not  fcjty,  { 'b •'• 

There  is  no  gparUvh  p^id^  h er* , 

Th  V u oVile  i m pul  gratify,  W- 

Atii}>  the  tobnp#  0de  iuft& 

iBift  overfAoi-  ^^V^ 

To  etui  this  charming  visit. 

And  nHt$t  wepartT  ruyown  irue  love- 
Though ' 1 .tot  .pot  w\j&  v*hi#b  is  it.„. 

Sweet  CliArlott#  Jinger^d  in  the  aho:de;; 

Her  virtue^  were  her  do  Wtes : 


for  vvtrv  bow,: 

.To  nr/ei  th<  change  of  wv-aiher. 
•:AtVcl;,',C!4iprd"*r.  shafte  givy :• -softer.-  Mow 
AVUet*  (vso  *»re  tied  together 

O GhsOf-jotte  and  Carry  bright, 

My  wholc^or  double-half  Jove, 

Lfefc  mt  :nmiurw  Wi&ioni  flight  . yAw*' 

A . of  ' y:  j ’ 

A biztelrig'Qir  meh  gzntM  gmee  4 \ 
That  bi'^uUfiHs  live  real, 

That  makes  (he  .wo rid  a fairer  place 
And  lifts  the  low  ideal  : v 

If  one,  or  both,  by  any  chance 
Behold  whaf  I.  coiites^  here,. 

Make  atild  fang-  \vtie  of  young*  romance 
15jy 4iddee^s  heixy 

And  nuswer— I i tope  you  can— 

; When  yea vs  are  Hying  faster.. 

Th&f  yV  h&vn  lived  far  better  than 
Voui  huTiibli'  uoety.Htei*. 
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THE  TAKING  OF  CAPTAIN  BALL. 

BY  SABAH  O.  JEWETT. 


L 

THERE  was  a natural  disinclination  to 
the  cares  of  house-keeping  in  Captain 
Ball’s  mind,  and  he  would  have  left  the 
sea  much  earlier  in  life  if  he  had  not 
cared  more  for  living  on  board  ship.  A 
roan  was  his  own  master  there,  and  med- 
dlesome neighbors  and  parsons  and  tear- 
ful women-folks  could  be  made  to  keep 
their  distance.  But  as  years  went  on,  and 
the  extremes  of  weather  produced  much 
affliction  in  the  shape  of  rheumatism, 
this,  and  the  decline  of  the  merchant-ser- 
vice, and  the  degeneracy  of  common  sea- 
men, forced  Captain  Ball  to  come  ashore 
for  good.  He  regretted  that  he  could  no 
longer  follow  the  sea,  and  grumbled  at 
his  hard  fate  in  spite  of  many  alleviations. 
He  might  have  been  condemned  to  an  in- 
land town,  but  in  reality  his  house  was 
within  sight  of  tide-water,  and  he  found 
plenty  of  companionship  in  the  decayed 
seaport  where  he  had  been  born  and  bred. 
There  were  several  retired  ship  masters 
who  closely  approached  his  own  rank  and 
dignity.  They  all  gave  other  excuses  than 
that  of  age  and  infirmity  for  being  out  of 
business,  took  a sober  satisfaction  in  their 
eleven  o'clock  bitters,  and  discussed  the 
shipping  list  of  the  morning  paper  with 
far  more  interest  than  the  political  or 
general  news  of  the  other  columns. 

While  Captain  Asaph  Ball  was  away 
on  his  long  voyages  he  had  left  his  house 
in  charge  of  an  elder  sister,  who  was  joint 
owner.  She  was  a grim  old  person,  very 
stern  in  matters  of  sectarian  opinion,  and 
the  captain  recognized  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  that  she  alone  was  his  superior 
officer.  He  endeavored  to  placate  her 
with  generous  offerings  of  tea  and  camel’s- 
hair  scarfs  and  East  Indian  sweetmeats, 
not  to  speak  of  unnecessary  and  some- 
times very  beautiful  china  for  the  tea 
parties  that  she  never  gave,  and  handsome 
dress  patterns  with  which  she  scorned  to 
decorate  her  sinful  shape  of  clay.  She 
pinched  herself  to  the  verge  of  want  in 
order  to  send  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
missionaries,  but  she  saved  the  captain’s 
money  for  him  against  the  time  when  his 
wilful  lavishness  and  improvidence  might 
find  him  a poor  man.  She  was  always 
looking  forward  to  the  days  when  he 
would  be  aged  and  forlorn,  that  burly 


seafaring  brother  of  hers.  She  loved  to 
remind  him  of  his  latter  end,  and  in  writ- 
ing her  long  letters  that  were  to  reach  him 
in  foreign  ports,  she  told  little  of  the 
neighborhood  news  and  results  of  voy- 
ages, but  bewailed,  in  page  after  page,  his 
sad  condition  of  impenitence  and  the 
shortness  of  time.  The  captain  would 
rather  have  faced  a mutinous  crew  any 
day  than  his  sister's  solemn  statements  of 
this  sort, but  he  loyally  read  them  through, 
though  with  heavy  sighs,  and  worked 
himself  into  his  best  broadcloth  suit,  at 
least  once  while  he  lay  in  port,  to  go  to 
church  on  Sunday,  out  of  good  New  Eng- 
land habit  and  respect  to  her  opinions. 
It  was  not  his  sister’s  principles,  but  her 
phrases  that  the  captain  failed  to  compre- 
hend. Sometimes  when  he  returned  to 
his  ship  he  took  pains  to  write  a letter  to 
dear  sister  Ann,  and  to  casually  mention 
the  fact  of  his  attendance  upon  public 
worship,  and  even  to  recall  the  text  and 
purport  of  the  sermon.  He  was  apt  to 
fall  asleep  in  his  humble  place  at  the  very 
back  of  the  church,  and  his  report  of  the 
services  would  have  puzzled  a far  less 
keen  theologian  than  Miss  Ann  Ball.  In 
fact  these  poor  makeshifts  of  religious 
interest  did  not  deceive  her,  and  the  cap- 
tain had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  the  thicker  he  laid 
on  the  words,  the  quicker  she  saw  through 
them.  And  somehow  or  other  that  man- 
ly straightforwardness  and  honesty  of  his, 
that  free-handed  generosity,  that  true  un- 
selfishness which  made  him  stick  by  his 
ship  when  the  crew  had  run  away  from  a 
poor  black  cook  who  was  taken  down  with 
the  yellow-fever,  which  made  him  nurse 
the  frightened  beggar  as  tenderly  as  a 
woman,  and  bring  him  back  to  life,  and 
send  him  packing  afterward  with  plenty 
of  money  in  his  pocket— all  these  fine 
traits  that  made  Captain  Ball  respected 
in  every  port  where  his  loud  voice  and 
clumsy  figure  and  bronzed  face  were 
known,  seemed  to  count  for  nothing  with 
the  stern  sister.  At  least  her  younger  bro- 
ther thought  so.  But  when,  a few  years 
after  he  came  ashore  for  good,  she  died 
and  left  him  alone  in  the  neat  old  white 
bouse,  which  his  instinctive  good  taste  and 
his  father’s  before  him  had  made  a museum 
of  East  Indian  treasures,  he  found  all 
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his  letters  stored  away  with  loving  care 
after  they  had  been  read  and  re-read  into 
tatters,  and  among  her  own  papers  such 
touching  expressions  of  love  and  pride 
and  longing  for  his  soul’s  good,  that  poor 
Captain  Asaph  broke  down  altogether  and 
cried  like  a school-boy.  She  had  saved 
every  line  of  newspaper  which  even  men- 
tioned his  ships’  names.  She  had  loved 
him  deeply  in  the  repressed  New  England 
fashion,  that  under  a gray  and  forbidding 
crust  of  manner,  like  a chilled  lava  bed, 
hides  glowing  fire  of  loyalty  and  devotion. 

Sister  Ann  was  a princess  among 
house  keepers,  and  for  some  time  after  her 
death  the  captain  was  a piteous  mourner 
indeed.  No  growing  school-boy  could  be 
more  shy  and  miserable  in  the  presence 
of  women  than  he,  though  nobody  had  a 
readier  friendliness  or  more  off-hand  sail- 
or ways  among  men.  The  few  intimate 
family  friends  who  came  to  his  assistance 
at  the  time  of  his  sister’s  illness  and  death 
added  untold  misery  to  the  gloomy  situ- 
ation. Yet  he  received  the  minister  with 
outspoken  gratitude  in  spite  of  that 
worthy  man’s  trepidation.  Everybody 
said  that  poor  Captain  Ball  looked  as  if  his 
heart  was  broken.  “I  tell  ye  I feel  as  if 
I was  tied  in  a bag  of  fleas,”  said  the  dis- 
tressed mariner,  and  his  pastor  turned 
away  to  cough,  and  so  hide  the  smile  that 
would  come.  “Widders  an’  old  maids, 
they’re  busier  than  the  devil  in  a gale  o’ 
wind,”  grumbled  the  captain.  “Poor 
Ann,  she  was  worth  every  one  of  ’em 
lashed  together,  and  here  you  find  me 
with  a head-wind  every  way  I try  to 
steer.”  The  minister  was  a man,  at  any 
rate;  his  very  presence  was  a protection. 

Some  wretched  days  went  by  while 
Captain  Ball  tried  to  keep  his  lonely 
house  with  the  assistance  of  one  Silas 
Jeukins,  who  had  made  several  voyages 
with  him  as  cook,  but  they  soon  proved 
that  the  best  of  sailors  may  make  the 
worst  of  house  keepers.  Life  looked  dark- 
er and  darker,  and  when,  one  morning, 
Silas  inadvertently  overheated  and  warp- 
ed the  new  cooking  stove,  which  had  been 
the  pride  of  Miss  Ball’s  heart,  the  break- 
fastless captain  dismissed  him  in  a fit  of 
blind  rage.  The  captain  was  first  cross 
and  then  abject  when  he  went  hungry, 
and  in  this  latter  stage  was  ready  to  abase 
himself  enough  to  recall  Widow  Sparks, 
his  sister's  lieutenant,  who  lived  close  by 
in  Ropewalk  Lane,  forgetting  that  he 
had  driven  her  into  calling  him  an  old 
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hog  two  days  after  the  funeral.  He 
groaned  aloud  as  he  thought  of  her,  but 
reached  for  his  hat  and  cane,  when  there 
came  a gentle,  feminine  rap  at  the  door. 

“Let  ’em  knock  1”  grumbled  the  cap- 
tain, angrily,  but  after  a moment’s  reflec- 
tion he  scowled  and  went  to  lift  the  latch. 

There  stood  upon  the  door-step  a mid- 
dle-aged-looking woman,  with  a pleasant 
though  determined  face.  The  captain 
scowled  again,  but  involuntarily  opened 
his  fore-door  a little  wider. 

“Capt’in  Asaph  Ball,  I presume?” 

“The  same,” answered  the  captain. 

“ I have  been  told,  sir,  that  you  need  a 
house-keeper,  owing  to  recent  affliction.” 

There  was  a squally  moment  of  resist- 
ance in  the  old  sailor’s  breast,  but  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  be  wrecking  him 
on  a lee  shore.  Down  came  his  flag  on 
the  run. 

“I  can’t  say  but  what  I do,  ma’am,” 
and  with  lofty  courtesy,  such  as  an  admi- 
ral might  use  to  his  foe  of  equal  rank,  the 
master  of  the  house  signified  that  his 
guest  could  enter.  When  they  were 
seated  opposite  each  other  in  the  desolate 
sitting-room  he  felt  himself  the  weaker 
human  being  of  the  two.  Five  years 
earlier,  and  he  would  have  put  to  sea  be- 
fore the  week’s  end,  if  only  to  gain  the 
poor  freedom  of  a coastwise  line  schooner. 

“Well,  speak  up,  can’t  ye  ?”  he  said,  try- 
ing to  laugh.  “Tell  me  what's  the  tax, 
and  how  much  you  can  take  hold  and  do, 
without  coming  to  me  for  orders  every 
hand’s  turn  o’  the  day.  I've  had  Silas 
J inkins  here,  one  o’  my  old  ship’s  cooks; 
he  served  well  at  sea,  and  I thought  he 
had  some  head;  but  we've  been  beat,  I 
tell  ye,  and  you’ll  find  some  work  to  put 
things  ship-shape.  He’s  gitting  in  years, 
that's  the  trouble;  I oughtn’t  to  have 
called  on  him,”  said  Captain  Ball,  anxious 
to  maintain  even  so  poorly  the  dignity  of 
his  sex. 

“I  like  your  looks;  you  seem  a good 
steady  hand,  with  no  nonsense  about  ye.” 
He  cast  a shy  glance  at  his  companion, 
and  would  not  have  believed  that  any 
woman  could  have  come  to  the  house  a 
stranger,  and  have  given  him  such  an  im- 
mediate feeling  of  confidence  and  relief. 

“I’ll  tell  ye  what’s  about  the  worst  of 
the  matter,”  and  the  captain  pulled  a let- 
ter out  of  his  deep  coat  pocket.  His  feel- 
ings had  been  pent  up  too  long.  At  the 
sight  of  the  pretty  handwriting  and  ag- 
gravatingly  soft-spoken  sentences,  Asaph 
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Ball  was  forced  to  inconsiderate  speech. 
The  would-be  house-keeper  pushed  back 
her  rocking-chair  as  he  began,  and  tucked 
her  feet  under,  setting  her  bonnet  a little 
beside,  as  if  she  were  close -reefed  and 
anchored  to  ride  out  the  gale. 

“ I’m  in  most  need  of  an  able  person,” 
he  roared,  “on  account  of  this  letter’s  set- 
tin’  me  adrift  about  knowing  what  to  do. 
’Tis  from  a gal  that  wants  to  come  and 
make  her  home  here.  Land  sakes  alive, 
puts  herself  right  forrard!  I don’t  want 
her,  an’  I won't  have  her . She  may  be 
a great-niece;  I don’t  say  she  ain’t;  but 
what  should  I do  with  one  o’  them  jigget- 
in’  gals  about?  In  the  name  o’ reason, 
why  should  I be  set  out  o’  my  course  ? 
I’m  left  at  the  mercy  o’  you  women  folks,” 
and  the  captain  got  stiffly  to  his  feet.  “If 
you’ve  had  experience,  an’  think  you  can 
do  for  me,  why,  stop  au’  try,  an’  I’ll  be 
much  obleeged  to  ye.  You’ll  find  me  a 
good  provider,  and  we’lllet  one  another 
alone,  and  get  along  some  way  or  ’notlier.” 

The  captain's  voice  fairly  broke ; he  had 
been  speaking  as  if  to  a brother  man;  he 
was  tired  out  and  perplexed.  Ann  had 
saved  him  so  many  petty  trials,  and  now 
she  was  gone.  The  poor  man  had  watched 
her  suffer  and  seen  her  die,  and  he  was  as 
tender-hearted  and  as  lonely  as  a child, 
however  he  might  bluster.  Even  such 
infrequent  matters  as  family  letters  had 
been  left  to  his  busy  sister.  It  happened 
that  they  had  inherited  a feud  with  an 
elder  half-brother's  family  in  the  West, 
though  the  captain  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  forth-puttiug  great-niece, 
who  had  been  craftily  named  for  Miss 
Ann  Ball,  and  so  gained  a precarious  hold 
on  her  affections;  but  to  harbor  one  of 
the  race  was  to  consent  to  the  whole. 
Captain  Ball  was  not  a man  to  bring  down 
upon  himself  an  army  of  interferers  and 
plunderers,  and  he  now  threw  down  the 
poor  girl’s  well-meant  letter  with  an  out- 
rageous expression  of  his  feelings.  Then 
he  felt  a silly  weakness,  and  hastened  to 
wipe  his  eyes  with  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“ I’ve  been  beat,  I tell  ye,”  he  said,  bro- 
kenly. 

There  was  a look  of  apparent  sympathy, 
mingled  with  victory,  on  the  house-keep- 
er’s face.  Perhaps  she  had  known  some 
other  old  sailor  of  the  same  make,  for  she 
rose  and  turned  her  face  aside  to  look  out 
of  the  window  until  the  captain's  long 
upper  lip  had  time  to  draw  itself  straight 


and  stern  again.  Plainly  she  was  a wo- 
man of  experience  and  discretion. 

“I’ll  take  my  shawl  and  bunnit  right 
off,  sir,”  she  said,  in  a considerate  little 
voice.  “ I see  a-plenty  to  do;  there’ll  be 
time  enough  after  I get  you  your  dinner  to 
see  to  havin’my  trunk  here;  but  it  needn’t 
stay  a day  longer  than  you  give  the  word.” 

“That's  clever,”  said  the  captain.  “I’ll 
step  right  down  street  and  get  us  a good 
fish,  an’  you  can  fry  it  or  make  a chow- 
der, just  which  you  see  fit.  It  now  wants 
a little  of  eleven  ” — and  an  air  of  pleased 
anticipation  lighted  his  face — “I  must  be 
on  my  way.” 

“ If  it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  I guess  we 
don’t  want  no  company  till  we  get  to 
rights  a little.  You’re  kind  of  tired  out, 
sir,”  said  the  house  - keeper,  feelingly. 
“ By-aud-by  you  can  have  the  young  girl 
come  an’  make  you  a visit,  and  either  let 
her  go  or  keep  her,  ’cordin’  as  seems  fit.  I 
may  not  turn  out  to  suit.” 

“What  may  I call  you,  ma’am?”  in- 
quired Captain  Ball.  “Mis’  French? 
Not  one  o’  them  Fleet  Street  Frenches?” 
(suspiciously).  “Oh,  come  from  Massa- 
chusetts way!”  (with  relief). 

“I  was  stopping  with  some  friends  that 
had  a letter  from  some  o’  the  minister’s 
folks  here,  and  they  told  how  bad  off  you 
was,”  said  Mrs.  French,  modestly.  “I 
was  out  of  employment,  an’  I said  to  my- 
self that  I should  feel  real  happy  to  go 
and  do  for  that  Captain  Ball.  He  knows 
what  he  wants,  and  I know  what  I want, 
and  no  flummery.” 

“You  know  somethin’  o’  life,  I do  de- 
clare,” and  the  captain  fairly  beamed.  “I 
never  was  called  a hard  man  at  sea,  but  I 
like  to  give  my  orders,  and  have  folks 
foller  ’em.  If  it  was  women-folks  that 
wrote,  they  may  have  set  me  forth  more’n 
ordinary.  I had  every  widder  and  sin- 
gle woman  in  town  here  while  Ann  lay 
dead,  and  my  natural  feelin’s  war  all 
worked  up.  I see  ’em  dressed  up  and 
smirkin’  and  settin’  their  nets  to  ketch 
me  when  I was  in  an  extremity.  I would- 
n’t give  a kentle  o’  spiled  fish  for  the 
whole  on  ’em.  I ain’t  a marryin’  man, 
there's  once  for  all  for  ye,”  and  the  old 
sailor  stepped  toward  the  door  with  some 
temper. 

“ Ef  you’ll  write  to  the  young  woman, 
sir,  just  to  put  off  cornin’  for  a couple  or 
three  weeks,”  suggested  Mrs.  French. 

“ This  afternoon , ma'am ,”  said  the 
captain,  as  if  it  were  the  ay,  ay,  sir,  of  an 
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able  seaman  who  sprang  to  his  duty  of 
reefing  the  main-topsail. 

Captain  Ball  walked  down  to  the  fish 
shop  with  stately  steps  and  measured  taps 
of  his  heavy  cane.  He  stopped  on  the 
way,  a little  belated,  and  assured  two  or 
three  retired  ship  masters  that  he  had 
manned  the  old  brig  complete  at  last;  he 
even  gave  a handsome  wink  of  his  left 
eye  over  the  edge  of  a glass,  and  pro- 
nounced his  morning  grog  to  be  A No.  1, 
prime. 

Mrs.  French  picked  up  her  gown  at  each 
side  with  thumb  and  finger,  and  swept  the 
captain  a low  courtesy  behind  his  back  as 
he  went  away;  then  she  turned  up  the 
aforesaid  gown  and  sought  for  one  of  the 
lamented  Miss  Ann  Ball’s  calico  aprons, 
and  if  ever  a New  England  woman  did  a 
morning’s  work  in  an  hour,  it  was  this 
same  Mrs.  French. 

“ ’Tain’t  every  one  knows  how  to  make 
what  I call  a chowder,”  said  the  captain, 
pleased  and  replete,  as  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  after  dinner.  “Mis’ French,  you 
shall  have  everything  to  do  with,  an’  I 
ain’t  no  kitchen  colonel  myself  to  bother 
ye.” 

There  was  a new  subject  for  gossip  in 
that  seaport  town.  More  than  one  wo- 
man had  felt  herself  to  be  a fitting  help- 
mate for  the  captain,  and  was  confident 
that  if  time  had  been  allowed,  she  could 
have  made  sure  of  even  such  wary  game 
as  he.  When  a stranger  stepped  in  and 
occupied  the  ground  at  once,  it  gave  no- 
body a fair  chance,  and  Mrs.  French  was 
recognized  as  a presuming  adventuress  by 
all  disappointed  aspirants  for  the  captain’s 
hand.  The  captain  was  afraid  at  times 
that  Mrs.  French  carried  almost  too  many 
guns,  but  she  made  him  so  comfortable 
that  she  had  the  upper  hand,  and  at  last 
he  was  conscious  of  little  objection  to 
whatever  this  able  house-keeper  proposed. 
Her  only  intimate  friends  were  the  minis- 
ter and  his  wife,  and  the  captain  himself 
was  so  won  over  to  familiarity  by  the  kind- 
ness of  his  pastor  in  the  time  of  affliction 
that  when  after  some  weeks  Mrs.  French 
invited  the  good  people  to  tea,  Captain 
Bali  sat  manfully  at  the  foot  of  his  table, 
and  listened  with  no  small  pleasure  to  the 
delighted  exclamations  of  the  parson’s 
wife  over  his  store  of  china  and  glass. 
There  was  a little  feeling  of  guilt  when 
he  remembered  how  many  times  in  his 
sister’s  day  he  had  evaded  such  occasions 
by  complaint  of  inward  malady,  or  stay- 


ing boldly  along  the  wharves  until  long 
past  supper-time,  and  forcing  good  Miss 
Ann  to  as  many  anxious  excuses  as  if  her 
brother’s  cranky  ways  were  not  as  well 
known  to  the  guests  as  to  herself. 

II. 

Mrs.  Captain  Topliff  and  Miss  Miranda 
Hull  were  sitting  together  one  late  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  Mrs.  Topliff ’s  south 
chamber.  They  were  at  work  upon  a 
black  dress  which  was  to  be  fflade  over, 
and  each  sat  by  a front  window  with  the 
blinds  carefully  set  ajar. 

“This  is  a real  handy  room  to  sew  in,” 
said  Miranda,  who  had  come  early  after 
dinner  for  a good  long  afternoon.  “You 
git  the  light  as  long  as  there  is  any;  and 
I do  like  a straw  carpet;  I don’t  feel ’s  if 
I made  so  much  work  scatterin’  pieces.” 

“Don’t  you  have  no  concern  about 
pieces,”  answered  Mrs.  Topliff,  amiably. 

“ I was  precious  glad  to  get  you  right  on 
the  sudden  so.  You  see,  I counted  on 
my  other  dress  lasting  me  till  winter, 
and  sort  of  put  this  by  to  do  at  a leisure 
time.  I knew  ’twa’n’t  fit  to  wear  as 
’twas.  Anyway,  I’ve  done  dealin’  with 
Stover;  he  told  me,  lookin’  me  right  in 
the  eye,  that  was  as  good  wearin’  a piece 
o’  goods  as  he  had  in  the  store.  ’Twas  a 
real  cheat;  you  can  put  your  finger  right 
through  it.” 

“You’ve  got  some  wear  out  of  it,”  ven- 
tured Miranda,  meekly,  bending  over  her 
work.  “I  made  it  up  quite  a spell  ago, 

I know.  Six  or  seven  years,  ain’t  it, 
Mis’  Topliff  ?” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,”  replied  Mrs.  Topliff, 
with  suppressed  indignation;  “but  this 
we’re  to  work  on  I had  before  the  Cen- 
tennial. I know  I wouldn’t  take  it  to 
Philadelphy  that  time  I went  because 
’twas  too  good.  An’  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  a dress  don’t  count.  You 
know  how  ’tis  ; you  just  wear  ’em  to 
meeting  a pleasant  Sunday,  or  to  a fu- 
neral, p’r’aps,  an’  keep  ’em  in  a safe  cluset 
mean  whiles.” 

“Goods  don’t  wear  as  ’t  used  to,” 
agreed  Miranda;  “but  ’tis  all  the  better 
for  my  trade.  Land ! there’s  some  dresses 
in  this  town  I’m  sick  o’  bein’  called  on  to 
make  good ’s  new.  Now  I call  you  rea- 
sonable about  such  things,  but  there’s 
some  I could  name — ” Miss  Hull  at  this 
point  put  several  pins  into  her  mouth,  as 
if  to  guard  a secret. 

Mrs.  Topliff  looked  up  with  interest. 
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“I  always  thought  Ann  Ball  was  the 
meanest  woman  about  expense.  She 
looked  respectable  too,  and  I s’pose  she’d 
said  the  heathen  was  gittin’  the  good  o’ 
what  she  saved.  She  must  have  given 
away  hundreds  o’ dollars  in  that  way.” 

“She  left  plenty  too,  and  I s'pose 
Cap’n  Asaph’s  Mis’  French  will  get  the 
good  of  it  now,”  said  Miranda  through 
the  pins.  “Seems  to  me  he’s  gittin’ 
caught  in  spite  of  himself.  Old  vain 
creatur’,  he  seemed  to  think  all  the  wo* 
men-folks  in  town  was  in  love  with  him.” 

“Some  was,”  answered  Mrs.  Topi  iff. 
“ I think  any  woman  that  needed  a home 
would  naturally  think  ’twas  a good 
chance.”  Miranda  had  indulged  high 
hopes,  but  wished  to  ignore  them  now. 

“Some  that  had  a home  seemed  in- 
clined to  bestow  their  affections,  I ob- 
served,” retorted  the  dress  maker,  who 
had  lost  her  little  property  by  unfortu- 
nate investment,  but  would  not  be  called 
homeless  by  Mrs.  Topi  iff.  Everybody 
knew  that  the  widow  had  set  herself 
down  valiantly  to  besiege  the  enemy; 
but  after  this  passage  at  arms  between 
the  friends  they  went  on  amiably  with 
their  conversation. 

“Seems  to  me  the  minister  and  Mis’ 
Calvinn  are  dreadful  intimate  at  the 
cap’n’s.  I wonder  if  the  cap’n ’s  goin’  to 
give  as  much  to  the  heathen  as  his  sister 
did  ?”  said  Mrs.  Topliff,  presently. 

“I  understood  he  told  the  minister 
that  none  o’  the  heathen  was  wuth  it  that 
ever  he  see,”  replied  Miranda  in  a pin- 
less voice  at  last.  “Mr.  Calvinn  only 
laughed;  he  knows  the  cap’n’s  ways. 
But  I shouldn’t  thought  Asaph  Ball 
would  have  let  his  hired  help  set  out 
and  ask  company  to  tea  just  four  weeks 
from  the  day  his  only  sister  was  laid 
away.  ’Twa’n’t  feelin’.” 

“That  Mis’  French  wanted  to  get  the 
minister’s  folks  to  back  her  up,  don’t 
you  understand  ?”  was  Mrs.  Topi  iff ’s  com- 
ment. “I  should  think  the  Calvinns 
wouldn’t  want  to  be  so  free  and  easy  with 
a woman  from  nobody  knows  where. 
She  runs  in  and  out  o’  the  parsonage  any 
time  o’  day  as  Ann  Ball  never  took  it 
upon  her  to  do.  Ann  liked  Mis’  Calvinn, 
but  she  always  had  to  go  through  with 
just  so  much,  and  be  formal  with  every- 
body.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  something  that  exasper- 
ated me,”  confided  the  disappointed  Mi- 
randa. “That  night  they  was  there  to 
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tea  Mis’  Calvinn  was  praising  up  a hand- 
some flowered  china  bowl  that  was  on  the 
table,  with  some  kind  of  a fancy  custard 
in  it,  and  the  cap’n  told  her  to  take  it 
along  when  she  went  home,  if  she  want- 
ed it,  speakin’  right  out  thoughtless,  as 
men  do;  and  that  Mis’  French  chirped 
up,  ‘Yes,  I’m  glad;  you  ought  to  have 
soniethin’  to  remember  the  cap’n’s  sister 
by,’  says  she.  Can’t  you  hear  just  how 
up  an’  cornin’  it  was  ?” 

“I  can  so,”  said  Mrs.  Topliff.  “I  see 
that  bowl  myself  on  Miss  Calvinn’s  card- 
table  when  I was  makin’  a call  there  day 
before  yesterday.  I wondered  how  she 
come  by  it.  ’Tis  an  elegant  bowl.  Ann 
must  have  set  the  world  by  it,  poor  thing. 
Wonder  if  he  ain’t  goin’  to  give  remem- 
brances to  those  that  knew  his  sister  ever 
since  they  can  remember  ? Mirandy  Hull, 
that  Mis’  French  is  a fox ! 

“ ’Twas  Widow  Sparks  gave  me  the  par- 
ticulars,” continued  Mi's.  Topliff.  “She 
declared  at  first  that  never  would  she 
step  foot  inside  his  doors  again,  but  I al- 
ways thought  the  cap’n  put  up  with  a 
good  deal.  Her  husband’s  havin’  been 
killed  in  one  o’  his  ships  by  a fall  when 
he  was  full  o’  liquor,  and  her  bein’  there 
so  much  to  help  Ann,  and  their  havin’ 
provided  for  her  all  these  years  one  way 
an’  another,  didn’t  give  her  the  right  to 
undertake  the  house-keepin’and  direction 
o’  everything  soon  as  Ann  died.  She 
dressed  up  as  if  ’twas  for  meetin’,  and 
’tended  the  front  door,  and  saw  the  folks 
that  came.  You’d  thought  she  was 
ma’am  of  everything;  and  to  hear  her 
talk  up  to  the  cap’n ! I thought  I should 
die  o’  laughing  when  he  blowed  out  at 
her.  You  know  how  he  gives  them  great 
whoos  when  he’s  put  about.  ‘Go  below, 
can't  ye,  till  your  watch  ’s  called,’  says 
he,  same's  ’twas  aboard  ship;  but  there! 
everybody  knew  he  was  all  broke  down, 
and  everything  tried  him.  But  to  see  her 
flounce  out  o’  that  back  door!” 

“ ’Twas  the  evenin’  after  the  funeral,” 
Miranda  said,  presently.  “I  was  there, 
too,  you  may  rec'lect,  seeing  what  I could 
do.  The  cap’n  thought  I was  the  proper 
one  to  look  after  her  things,  and  guard 
against  moths.  He  said  there  wa’n’t  no 
haste,  but  I knew  better,  an’  told  him  I'd 
brought  some  cam ph ire  right  with  me. 
Well,  did  you  git  anything  further  out 
o’  Mis’  Sparks  ?” 

“That  French  woman  made  all  up  with 
her,  and  Mis’  Sparks  swallowed  her  re- 
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sentment.  She’s  a good-feel in’,  ignorant 
kind  o’  woman,  an’  she  needed  the  money 
bad,”  answered  Mrs.  Toplitf.  44  If  you’ll 
never  repeat,  I’ll  tell  you  somethin’  that  ’ll 
make  your  eyes  stick  out,  Miranda.” 

Miranda  promised,  and  filled  her  mouth 
with  pins  preparatory  to  proper  silence. 

“You  know  the  Balls  had  a half-bro- 
ther that  went  off  out  West  somewhere 
in  New  York  State  years  ago.  I don’t 
remember  him,  but  he  brought  up  a fami- 
ly, and  some  of  ’em  came  here  years  ago. 
Ann  used  to  get  letters  from  ’em  some- 
times, she’s  told  me,  and  I dare  say  used 
to  do  for  ’em.  Well,  Mis’  Sparks  says 
that  there  was  a smart  young  girl,  niece 
or  great-niece  o’  the  cap’n,  wrote  on  and 
wanted  to  come  an’  live  with  him  for  the 
sake  o’  the  home — his  own  blood  and  kin, 
you  see,  and  very  needy— and  Mis’  Sparks 
heard  ’em  talk  about  her,  and  that  wick- 
ed, low,  offscourin’  has  got  round  Asaph 
Ball  till  hes  consented  to  put  the  pore 
girl  off.  You  see,  she  wants  to  contrive 
time  to  make  him  marry  her,  and  then 
she’ll  do  as  she  pleases  about  his  folks. 
Now  ain’t  it  a shame?  When  I see  her 
parade  up  the  broad  aisle,  I want  to  stick 
out  my  tongue  at  her— I do  so,  right  in 
meetin’.  If  the  cap’n’s  goin’  to  have  a 
shock  within  a year,  I could  wish  it 
might  be  soon,  to  disappoint  such  a wo- 
man. Who  is  she,  anyway?  She  makes 
me  think  o’  some  carr’on  bird  pouncin’ 
down  on  us  right  out  o’  the  air.”  Mrs. 
Topliff  sniffed  and  jerked  about  in  her 
chair,  having  worked  herself  into  a fine 
fit  of  temper. 

“ There  ain’t  no  up  nor  down  to  this 
material,  is  there  ?”  inquired  Miranda, 
meekly.  She  was  thinking  that  if  she 
were  as  well  off  as  Mrs.  Topliff,  and  tow- 
ard seventy  years  of  age,  she  would 
never  show  a matrimonial  disappoint- 
ment in  this  open  way.  It  was  ridicu- 
lous for  a woman  who  had  any  respect 
for  herself  and  for  the  opinion  of  society. 
Miranda  had  much  more  dignity,  and 
tried  to  cool  off  Mrs.  Topliff’s  warmth  by 
discussion  of  the  black  gown. 

“ ’Tain’t  pleasant  to  have  such  a char- 
acter among  us.  Do  you  think  it  is, 
Mirandy?”  asked  Mrs.  Topliff,  after  a few 
minutes  of  silence.  “She’s  a good-look- 
ing person,  but  with  something  sly  about 
her.  I don’t  mean  to  call  on  her  again 
until  she  accounts  for  herself.  Livin’ 
nearer  than  any  of  Ann’s  friends,  I 
thought  there  would  be  a good  many 


ways  I could  oblige  the  cap’n  if  he’d 
grant  the  opportunity,  but  ’tain’t  so  to 
be.  Now  Mr.  Topliff  was  such  an  easy- 
goin’,  pleasant-tempered  man  that  I take 
time  to  remember  others  is  made  differ- 
ent.” 

Miranda  smiled.  Her  companion  had 
suffered  many  things  from  a most  trying 
husband : it  was  difficult  to  see  why  she 
was  willing  to  risk  her  peace  of  mind 
again. 

44  Cap’n  Asaph  looks  now  as  meek  as 
Moses,”  she  suggested,  as  she  pared  a new- 
ly basted  seam  with  her  creaking  scissors. 
“ Mis’  French,  whoever  she  may  be,  has 
got  him  right  under  her  thumb.  I,  for 
one,  believe  she’ll  never  get  him,  for 
all  her  pains.  He’s  as  sharp  as  she  is 
any  day,  when  it  comes  to  that;  but  he’s 
made  comfortable,  and  she  starches  his 
shirt  bosoms  so’s  you  can  hear  ’em  creak 
’way  across  the  meeting-house.  I was  in 
there  the  other  night— she  wanted  to  see 
me  about  some  work— and  ’twas  neat  as 
wax,  and  an  awful  good  scent  o’  some- 
thin’ they’d  had  for  supper.” 

“That  kind’s  always  smart  enough,” 
granted  the  widow  Topliff.  “I  want 
to  know  if  she  cooks  him  a hot  supper 
every  night?  Well,  she’ll  catch  him  if 
anybody  can.  Why  don't  you  get  a look 
in  some  o’  the  clusets,  if  you  go  there  to 
work  ? Ann  was  so  formal  I never  spoke 
up  as  I wanted  to  about  seeing  her  things. 
They  must  have  an  awful  sight  of  china, 
and  as  for  the  linen  and  so  on  that  the 
cap’n  and  his  father  before  him  fetched 
home  from  sea,  you  couldn’t  find  an  end 
to  it.  Ann  never  made  ’way  with  much. 
I hope  the  mice  ain’t  banging  into  it  and 
makin’  their  nests.  Ann  was  very  par- 
ticular, but  I dare  say  it  wore  her  out  try- 
in’  to  take  care  o’  such  a houseful.” 

“I’m  going  there  Wednesday,”  said 
Miranda.  44  I’ll  spy  round  all  I can,  but 
I don’t  like  to  carry  from  one  house  to 
another.  I never  was  one  to  make  trou- 
ble; ’twould  make  my  business  more  dif- 
ficult than  ’tis  a’ready.” 

“ I’d  trust  you,”  responded  Mrs.  Top- 
liff, emphatically.  44  But  there,  Mirandy, 
you  know  you  can  trust  me  too,  and  any- 
thing you  say  goes  no  further.” 

44  Yes ’m,”  returned  Miranda,  somewhat 
absently.  “To  cut  this  the  way  you 
want  it  is  going  to  give  the  folds  a ter'ble 
skimpy  look.” 

“I  thought  it  would  from  the  first,” 
was  Mrs.  Topliff’s  obliging  answer. 
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III. 

The  captain  could  not  believe  that  two 
months  had  passed  since  his  sister’s  death, 
but  Mrs.  French  assured  him  one  evening 
that  it  was  so.  He  had  troubled  himself 
very  little  about  public  opinion,  though 
hints  of  his  house-keeper’s  suspicious 
character  and  abominable  intentions  had 
reached  his  ears  through  more  than  one 
disinterested  tale-bearer.  Indeed,  the 
minister  and  his  wife  were  the  only  per- 
sons among  the  old  family  friends  who 
kept  up  any  sort  of  intercourse  with  Mrs. 
French.  The  ladies  of  the  parish  had 
not  dared  to  asperse  her  character  them- 
selves to  the  gruff  captain,  but  were  con- 
tented with  ignoringher  existence  and  set- 
ting their  husbands  to  the  fray.  “Why 
don’t  you  tell  him  what  folks  think?” 
was  a frequent  question  ; but  after  a first 
venture  even  the  most  intimate  and  val- 
iant friends  were  sure  to  mind  their  own 
business,  as  the  indignant  captain  bade 
them.  Two  of  them  had  been  partially 
won  over  to  Mrs.  French’s  side  by  a taste 
of  her  good  cooking.  In  fact,  these  were 
Captain  Dunn  and  Captain  Alister,  who, 
at  the  eleven-o’clock  rendezvous,  reported 
their  wives  as  absent  at  the  County  Con- 
ference, and  were  promptly  bidden  to  a 
chowder  dinner  by  the  independent  Cap- 
tain Ball,  who  gloried  in  the  fact  that 
neither  of  his  companions  would  dare  to 
ask  a friend  home  unexpectedly.  Our 
hero  promised  his  guests  that  what  they 
didn’t  find  in  eatables  they  would  make 
up  in  drinkables,  and  actually  produced  a 
glistening  decanter  of  Madeira  that  had 
made  several  voyages  in  his  father’s  ships 
while  he  himself  was  a boy.  There  wrere 
several  casks  and  long  rows  of  cobwebby 
bottles  in  the  cellar,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided against  possible  use  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, but  the  captain  rarely  touched  them, 
though  he  went  regularly  every  morning 
for  the  social  glass  of  what  he  frankly 
persisted  in  calling  his  grog.  The  dinner 
party  proved  to  be  a noble  occasion,  and 
Mrs.  French  won  the  esteem  of  the  three 
elderly  seamen  by  her  discreet  behavior 
as  well  as  by  the  flavor  of  the  chowder. 

They  walked  out  into  the  old  garden 
when  the  feast  was  over,  and  continued 
their  somewhat  excited  discussion  of  the 
decline  of  shipping  on  the  seats  of  the 
ancient  latticed  summer-house.  There 
Mrs.  French  surprised  them  by  bringing 
out  a tray  of  coffee,  served  in  the  hand- 
some old  cups  which  the  captain’s  father 


had  brought  home  from  France.  She  was 
certainly  a good-looking  woman,  and 
stepped  modestly  and  soberly  along  the 
walk  between  the  mallows  and  marigolds. 
Her  feminine  rivals  insisted  that  she 
looked  both  bold  and  sly,  but  she  minded 
her  work  like  a steam-tug,  as  the  captain 
whispered  admiringly  to  his  friends. 

“’Ain’t  never  ascertained  where  she 
came  from  last,  have  ye?”  inquired  Cap- 
tain Alister,  emboldened  by  the  best  Ma- 
deira and  the  good-fellowship  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

“I’m  acquainted  with  all  I need  to 
know,”  answered  Captain  Ball,  shortly; 
but  his  face  darkened,  and  when  Ins  guests 
finished  their  coffee  they  thought  it  was 
high  time  to  go  away. 

Everybody  was  sorry  that  a jarring 
note  had  been  struck  on  so  delightful  an 
occasion,  but  it  couldn’t  be  undone.  On 
the  whole,  the  dinner  was  an  uncommon 
pleasure,  and  the  host  walked  back  into 
the  house  to  compliment  his  house-keeper, 
though  the  sting  of  his  friend’s  untimely 
question  expressed  itself  by  a remark  that 
they  had  made  most  too  much  of  an  every- 
day matter  by  having  the  coffee  in  those 
best  cups. 

Mrs.  French  laughed.  “’Twill  give 
’em  something  to  talk  about;  ’twas  good 
coffee,  this  last  you  got,  anyway,”  and 
Captain  Asaph  walked  away,  restored  to 
a pleased  and  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
When  he  waked  up  after  a solid  after- 
dinner  nap,  Mrs.  French,  in  her  decent 
afternoon  gown,  as  calm  as  if  there  had 
been  no  company  to  dinner,  was  just  com- 
ing down  the  front  stairs. 

She  seated  herself  by  the  window,  and 
pretended  to  look  in  the  street.  The  cap- 
tain shook  his  newspaper  at  an  invading 
fly.  It  was  early  September,  and  flies  were 
cruelly  persistent.  Somehow  his  nap  had 
not  entirely  refreshed  him,  and  he  watch- 
ed his  house-keeper  with  something  like 
disapproval. 

“I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  some- 
thing, sir,”  said  Mrs.  French. 

“She’s  going  to  raise  her  pay,”  the 
captain  grumbled  to  himself.  “Well, 
speak  out,  can’t  ye,  ma’am  ?”  he  said. 

“You  know  I’ve  been  sayin’  all  along 
that  you  ought  to  get  your  niece — ” 

“She’s  my  flrrcaf-niece,” blew  the  cap- 
tain, “an’  I don’t  know  as  I want  her.” 
The  awful  certainty  came  upon  him  that 
those  hints  were  well-founded  about  Mrs. 
French’s  determination  to  marry  him, 
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and  his  stormy  nature  rose  in  wild  revolt. 
“Can’t  you  keep  your  place,  ma’am?” 
and  he  gave  a great  tchoo!  as  if  he  were 
letting  off  superabundant  steam.  She 
might  prove  to  carry  too  many  guns  for 
him,  and  he  grew  very  red  in  the  face.  It 
was  a much  worse  moment  than  when 
a ship  comes  driving  at  you  amidships 
out  of  the  fog. 

“Why,  yes,  sir,  I should  be  glad  to 
keep  my  place,”  said  Mrs.  French,  taking 
the  less  grave  meaning  of  his  remark  by 
instinct,  if  not  by  preference;  “only  it 
seems  your  duty  to  let  your  great-niece 
come  some  time  or  other,  and  I can  go 
off.  Perhaps  it  is  an  untimely  season  to 
speak  about  it,  but,  you  see,  I have  had  it 
in  mind,  and  now  I’ve  got  through  with 
my  jelly,  and  there’s  a space  between  now 
and  house-cleaning,  I guess  you’d  bet- 
ter let  the  young  woman  come.  Folks 
have  got  wind  about  your  refusing  her 
earlier,  and  think  hard  of  me:  my  posi- 
tion isn't  altogether  pleasant,”  and  she 
changed  color  a little,  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face. 

The  captain’s  eyes  fell.  He  did  owe 
her  something.  He  never  had  been  so 
comfortable  in  his  life,  on  shore,  as  she 
had  made  him.  She  had  heard  some 
cursed  ill-natured  speeches,  and  he  very 
well  knew  that  a more  self-respecting  wo- 
man never  lived.  But  now  her  moment 
of  self-assertion  seemed  to  have  come, 
and,  to  use  his  own  words,  she  had  him 
fast.  Stop ! there  was  a way  of  escape. 

“Then  I will  send  for  the  gal.  Per- 
haps you’re  right,  ma’am.  I’ve  slept  my- 
self into  the  doldrums.  Whoo!  whoo /” 
he  said,  loudly — anything  to  gain  a little 
time.  “Anything  you  say,  ma’am,”  he 
protested.  “I’ve  got  to  step  down-town 
on  some  business,”  and  the  captain  fled 
with  ponderous  footsteps  out  through  the 
dining-room  to  the  little  side  entry  where 
he  hung  his  hat;  then  a moment  later  he 
went  away,  clicking  his  cane  along  the 
narrow  sidewalk.  He  had  escaped  that 
time,  and  wrote  a brief  note  to  his  great- 
niece,  Ann  Ball — how  familiar  the  name 
looked !— with  a sense  of  victory. 

He  dreaded  the  next  interview  with  his 
house  keeper,  but  she  was  business-like 
and  self-possessed,  and  seemed  to  be  giv- 
ing him  plenty  of  time.  The  captain  re- 
gretted his  letter,  and  felt  as  if  he  were 
going  to  be  broken  up  once  more  in  his 
home  comfort.  He  spoke  only  when  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  simply 


nodded  his  head  when  Mrs.  French  said 
that  she  was  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  she 
showed  the  young  woman  about  the 
house.  But  what  favorite  dishes  were 
served  the  captain  in  those  intervening 
days!  and  there  was  one  cool  evening 
when  the  house-keeper  had  the  social  as- 
sistance of  a fire  in  the  Franklin  stove. 
The  captain  thought  that  liis  only  safe- 
ty lay  in  sleep,  and  promptly  took  that 
means  of  saving  himself  from  a danger- 
ous conversation.  He  even  went  to  a pan 
orama  on  Friday  night,  a diversion  that 
would  usually  be  quite  beneath  h is  dig- 
nity. It  was  difficult  to  avoid  asking 
Mrs.  French  to  accompany  him,  she  help- 
ed him  on  with  his  coat  so  pleasantly, 
but  “she’d  git  her  claws  on  me  cornin' 
home  perhaps,”  mused  the  self-distrustful 
mariner,  and  stoutly  went  his  way  to  the  - 
panorama  alone.  It  was  a very  dull  show 
indeed,  and  he  bravely  confessed  it,  and 
then  was  angry  at  a twinkle  in  Mrs. 
French’s  eyes.  Yet  he  should  miss  the 
good  creature,  and  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  think  lightly  of  her.  “She 
knows  well  how  able  she  is  to  do  for  me. 
Women -folks  is  cap’ns  ashore,”  sighed 
the  captain  as  he  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

“Women -folks  is  cap’ns  ashore,”  he 
repeated,  in  solemn  confidence  to  one  of 
his  intimate  friends,  as  they  stood  next 
day  on  one  of  the  deserted  wharves,  look- 
ing out  across  the  empty  harbor  roads. 
There  was  nothing  coming  in.  How  they 
had  watched  the  deep-laden  ships  enter 
between  the  outer  points  and  drop  their 
great  sails  in  home  waters ! How  they  had 
ruled  those  ships  themselves,andbeen  the 
ablest  ship  masters  of  their  day,  with  no- 
body to  question  their  decisions ! There’s 
no  such  absolute  monarchy  as  a sea-cap- 
tain’s. He  is  a petty  king,  indeed,  as  he 
sails  the  high  seas  from  port  to  port. 

There  was  a fine  easterly  breeze  and  a 
bright  sun  that  day,  but  Captain  Ball  came 
toiling  up  the  cobble-stoned  street  toward 
his  house  as  if  he  were  vexed  by  a head- 
wind. He  carried  a post -card  between 
his  thumb  and  finger,  and  grumbled  aloud 
as  he  stumped  along.  “Mis’ French !”  he 
called,  loudly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  and 
that  worthy  woman  appeared  with  a flour- 
ed apron,  and  a mind  divided  between  her 
employer’s  special  business  and  her  own 
affairs  of  pie-making. 

“She's  coming  this  same  day,”  roared 
the  captain.  “Might  have  given  some 
notice,  I’m  sure.  ‘Be  with  you  Satur- 
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day  afternoon,’  and  her  name  ‘Ann.’ 
That’sall  she's  written.  Whoo!  whoo!  ’tis 
a dreadful  close  day,”  and  the  poor  old 
fellow  fumbled  for  his  big*  silk  handker- 
chief. “I  don't  know  what  train  she’ll 
take.  I ain’t  going*  to  hang  round  up 
at  the  depot;  my  rheumatism  troubles 
me.” 

“I  wouldn't,  if  I was  you,”  answered 
Mrs.  French,  shortly,  and  left  him  with  a 
pettish  movement  to  open  the  oven  door. 

The  captain  passed  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  sat  down  heavily  in  his  large  chair. 
On  the  wall  facing  him  was  a picture  of 
his  old  ship  the  Ocean  Rover  leaving  the 
harbor  of  Bristol.  It  was  not  valuable  as 
a marine  painting,  but  the  sea  was  blue 
in  that  picture,  and  the  canvas  was  all 
spread,  to  the  very  sky-scrapers ; it  was  an 
emblem  of  that  freedom  which  Captain 
Asaph  Ball  had  once  enjoyed.  Dinner 
that  day  was  a melancholy  meal,  and 
after  it  was  cleared  away  the  master  of 
the  house  forlornly  watched  Mrs.  French 
gather  her  armful  of  her  own  belongings, 
and  mount  the  stairs  as  if  she  were  going 
to  pack  her  box  that  very  afternoon.  It 
did  not  seem  possible  that  she  meant  to 
leave  before  Monday,  but  the  captain 
could  not  bring  himself  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions. He  was  at  the  mercy  of  woman- 
kind. “ A jiggeting  girl.  I don’t  know 
how  to  act  with  her.  She  sha’n't  rule  me,” 
lie  muttered  to  himself.  “She  and  Mis’ 
French  may  think  they’ve  got  things  right 
to  their  hands,  but  I’ll  stand  my  ground — 
I’ll  stand  my  ground,”  and  the  captain 
gently  slid  into  the  calmer  waters  of  his 
afternoon  nap. 

When  he  waked  the  house  was  still, 
and  with  sudden  consciousness  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  and  a fear  lest  Mrs. 
French  might  have  some  last  words  to 
say  if  she  found  him  awake,  he  stole  out 
of  his  house  as  softly  as  possible  and  went 
down -town,  hiding  his  secret  woes  and 
joining  in  the  long  seafaring  reminis- 
cences with  which  he  and  his  friends 
usually  diverted  themselves.  As  he  came 
up  the  street  again  toward  supper-time, 
he  saw  that  the  blinds  were  thrown  open 
in  the  parlor  windows,  and  his  heart  be- 
gan to  beat  loudly.  He  could  hear  wo- 
men’s voices,  and  he  went  in  by  a side 
gate  and  sought  the  quiet  garden.  It  had 
suffered  from  a touch  of  frost;  so  had  the 
captain. 

Mrs.  French  heard  the  gate  creak,  and 
presently  she  came  to  the  garden  door 


at  the  end  of  the  front  entry.  “Come 
in,  won’t  ye,  cap’n?”  she  called,  persua- 
sively, aud  with  a mighty  sea  oath  the 
captain  rose  and  obeyed. 

The  house  was  still.  He  strode  along 
the  entry  like  a brave  man:  there  was 
nothing  of  the  coward  about  Asaph  Ball 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  a thing. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  best  parlor,  and 
lie  turned  toward  the  sitting-room,  but 
there  sat  smiling  Mrs.  French. 

“Where  is  the  gal?”  blew  the  cap- 
tain. 

“Here  I be,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  French, 
with  a flushed  and  beaming  face.  “I 
thought  ’twas  full  time  to  put  you  out  of 
your  misery.” 

4 ‘ What's  all  this  mean  ? Whoo  ! whoo  /” 

“ Here  I be;  take  me  or  leave  me,  un- 
cle,” answered  the  house-keeper:  she  be- 
gan to  be  anxious,  the  captain  looked  so 
bewildered  and  irate.  “ Folks  seemed  to 
think  that  you  was  peculiar,  and  I was 
impressed  that  it  would  be  better  to  just 
come  first  without  a word’s  bein’  said,  and 
find  out  how  you  an’  me  got  on;  then,  if 
we  didn't  make  out,  nobody’d  be  bound. 
I’m  sure  I didn't  want  to  be.” 

“Who  was  that  I heard  talking  with 
ye  as  I come  by  ?”  blew  the  captain  very 
loud. 

4 4 That  was  Mis’  Cap’n  Topliff ; an’  an  old 
cat  she  is,”  calmly  replied  Mrs.  French. 
‘ 4 She  hasn’t  been  near  me  before  this  three 
months,  but  plenty  of  stories  she’s  set  goin’ 
about  us,  and  plenty  of  spyin’  she's  done. 
I thought  I'd  tell  you  who  I was  within  a 
week  after  I come,  but  I found  out  how 
things  was  goin’,  and  I had  to  spite  ’em 
well  before  I got  through.  I expected 
that  something  would  turn  up,  an’  the 
w'hole  story  get  out.  But  we’ve  been  mid- 
dlin’ comfortable,  haven’t  we,  sir?  an’  I 
thought  ’twas ’bout  time  to  give  you  a lit- 
tle surprise.  Mis’  Calvinn  and  the  min- 
ister knows  the  whole  story,”  she  con- 
cluded: “I  wouldn’t  have  kep’  it  from 
them.  Mis’  Calvinn  said  all  along ’t would 
be  a good  lesson — ” 

“Who  wrote  that  post-card  from  the 
office  ?”  demanded  the  captain,  apparently 
but  half  persuaded. 

“ I did,”  said  Mrs.  French. 

“Good  Hector, you  women-folks!”  and 
Captain  Ball  ventured  to  cross  the  room 
and  establish  himself  in  his  chair.  Then, 
being  a man  of  humor,  he  saw  that  he  had 
a round  turn  on  those  who  had  spitefully 
sought  to  question  him. 
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“You  needn’t  let  on  that  you  haven't 
known  me  all  along,”  suggested  Mrs. 
French.  “I  should  be  pleased  if  you 
would  call  me  by  my  Christian  name,  sir. 
I was  married  to  Mr.  French  only  a short 
time;  he  was  taken  away  very  sudden. 
The  letter  that  came  after  aunt’s  death 
was  directed  to  my  maiden  name,  but 
aunt  knew  well  about  me.  I’ve  got  some 
means,  an’  I ain’t  distressed  but  what  I 
can  earn  my  living.” 

“ They  don’t  call  me  such  an  old  Turk, 
I hope!”  exclaimed  the  excited  captain, 
deprecating  the  underrated  estimate  of 
himself  which  was  suddenly  presented. 
“ I ain’t  a bad  man  at  sea,  now  I tell  ye,” 
and  he  turned  away,  much  moved  at  the 
injustice  of  society.  “I’ve  got  no  head 
for  geneology.  Ann  usually  set  in  to 
give  me  the  family  particulars  when  I 
was  logy  with  sleep  a Sunday  night.  I 
thought  you  was  a French  from  Massa- 
chusetts way.” 

“I  had  to  say  somethin’,”  responded 
the  house-keeper,  promptly. 

“Well,  well!”  and  a suppressed  laugh 
shook  the  captaiu  like  an  earthquake.  He 
was  suddenly  set  free  from  his  enemies, 
while  an  hour  before  he  had  felt  hemmed 
in  on  every  side. 

They  had  a cheerful  supper,  and  Ann 
French  cut  a pie,  and  said,  as  she  passed 
him  more  than  a quarter  part  of  it,  that 
she  thought  she  should  give  up  when  she 
was  baking  that  morning,  and  saw  the 
look  on  his  face  as  he  handed  her  the 
post-card. 

“ You’re  fit  to  be  captain  of  a privateer,” 
acknowledges  Captain  Asaph,  handsome- 
ly. The  complications  of  shore  life  were 
very  astonishing  to  this  seafaring  man  of 
the  old  school. 

On  Monday  morning  early  he  had  a de- 
lightful sense  of  triumph.  Captaiu  Alis- 
ter,  who  was  the  chief  gossip  of  the  water- 
side club,  took  it  upon  himself — a cheap 
thing  to  do,  as  everybody  said  afterward — 
to  ask  many  questions  about  those  unval- 
ued relatives  of  the  Balls,  who  had  settled 
long  ago  in  New  York  State.  Were  there 
any  left  of  the  captain’s  half-brother’s 
family  ? 

“I’ve  got  a niece  living — a great-niece 
she  is,”  answered  Captain  Ball,  with  a 
broad  smile — “makes  me  feel  old.  You 
see,  my  half-brother  was  a grown  man 
when  I was  born.  I never  saw  him 
scarcely;  there  was  some  misunderstand- 
iu’,  an’  he  always  lived  with  his  own 
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mother’s  folks;  and  father,  he  married 
again,  and  had  me  and  Ann  thirty  year 
after.  Why,  my  half-brother  ’d  been 
’most  a hundred ; I don’t  know  but 
more.” 

Captain  Asaph  spoke  in  a cheerful  tone ; 
the  audience  meditated,  and  Captain  Al- 
ister  mentioned  meekly  that  time  did  slip 
away. 

“Ever  see  any  of  ’em?”  he  inquired. 
In  some  way  public  interest  was  aroused 
in  the  niece. 

‘ 4 Ever  see  any  of  ’em  ?”  repeated  the 
captain,  in  a loud  tone.  “ You  fool,  Alis- 
ter,  who’s  keepin’  my  house  this  minute? 
Why,  Ann  French;  Ann  Ball  that  was, 
and  a smart,  likely  woman  she  is.  I ain’t 
a marryin’  man:  there’s  been  plenty  o’ 
fools  to  try  me.  I’ve  been  picked  over 
well  by  you  and  others,  and  I thought  if 
’t  pleased  you,  you  could  take  your  own 
time.” 

The  honest  captain  for  once  lent  him- 
self to  deception.  You  would  have 
thought  that  he  had  planned  the  siege 
himself.  He  took  his  stick  from  where 
it  leaned  against  a decaying  piece  of  ship 
timber  and  went  clicking  away.  The  ex- 
planation of  his  house-keeping  arrange- 
ments was  not  long  in  flying  about  the 
town,  and  Mrs.  Captain  Topliff  made  an 
early  call  to  say  that  she  had  always 
suspected  it  from  the  first,  from  the  family 
likeness. 

From  this  time  Captain  Ball  submitted 
to  the  rule  of  Mrs.  French,  and  under  her 
sensible  and  fearless  sway  became,  as 
everybody  said,  more  like  other  people 
than  ever  before.  As  he  grew  older  it 
was  more  and  more  convenient  to  have  a 
superior  officer  to  save  him  from  petty 
responsibilities.  But  now  and  then,  after 
the  first  relief  at  finding  that  Mrs.  French 
was  not  seeking  his  hand  in  marriage, 
and  that  the  jiggeting  girl  was  a mere 
fabrication,  Captain  Ball  was  both  sur- 
prised and  a little  ashamed  to  discover 
that  something  in  his  heart  had  suffered 
disappointment  in  the  matter  of  the  great- 
niece.  Those  who  knew  him  well  would 
have  as  soon  expected  to  see  a flower 
grow  out  of  a cobble-stone  as  that  Captain 
Asaph  Ball  should  hide  such  a sentiment 
in  his  honest  breast.  He  had  fancied  her 
a pretty  girl  in  a pink  dress,  who  would 
make  some  life  in  the  quiet  house,  and 
sit  and  sing  at  her  sewing,  in  all  her  fool- 
ish furbelows,  by  the  front  window  as  he 
came  up  the  street. 
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SITTING  long  ago  in  the  banquette  of 
a Swiss  diligence,  and  looking  up  from 
the  pages  of  Henrietta  Temple  to  glance 
at  the  lovely  landscape,  what  fellow-pas- 
senger was  it  who  inquired  the  title  of 
the  work,  and  remarked,  with  crisp  sever- 
ity, “Mere  sentiment”?  The  air  with 
which  the  remark  was  made  was  ludi- 
crously like  that  of  Mrs.  Hannah,  Lady 
Lily  craft’s  maid  at  Bracebridge  Hall.  And 
the  young  reader  in  the  banquette,  smil- 
ing at  the  reminiscence,  smiled  all  the 
more  as  he  reflected  that  even  the  doughty 
Miss  Hannah  surrendered  to  sentiment 
at  last,  and  announced  with  dignity  that 
she  had  last  evening  given  her  word  to 
Christy  the  huntsman. 

It  was  an  incident  in  the  delightful  nar- 
rative of  an  impending  wedding.  The 
tough  resistance  of  Miss  Hannah  to  the 
gentler  emotions  vanished  in  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  happy  occasion.  Like  Christ- 
mas, the  time  was  all  sentiment,  and  the 
power  of  sentiment  is  never  more  happily 
displayed  than  on  the  annual  recurrence 
of  the  great  holiday.  The  severe  mentor 
in  the  banquette  of  the  diligence  little 
thought  how  wide  was  the  reach  of  her 
rebuke.  The  sentiment  to  which  she 
gave  no  quarter,  as  depicted  in  the  plea- 
sant tale  which  records  the  loves  of  Ferdi- 
nand Armine  and  Henrietta  Temple,  was 
of  the  sweetest  substance  of  human  life 
and  of  literature. 

Christmas  morning  will  soon  dawn 
again.  The  eager  murmur  of  little  voices 
will  forerun  the  lingering  daybreak,  and 
in  the  hour  before  light  curious  little  fin- 
gers will  touch  and  test  the  distended 
stocking  with  wonder  and  joy.  The  sun 
will  rise  upon  a universal  friendly  greet- 
ing, a sense  of  leisure  and  holiday,  a gen- 
eral impulse  of  generosity,  a feeling  of 
human  fraternity  which  belongs  to  no 
other  day  in  the  year.  Yet  everything 
on  this  day  is  apparently  unchanged. 
All  forms  and  aspects  are  familiar.  But 
they  are  a little  transfigured.  Some 
kindly  unction  has  touched  the  eyes. 
Some  well-spring  of  sympathy  has  open- 
ed in  the  heart.  Shall  we  begin  the  day 
with  a solemn  service  of  Milton’s  “Nativ- 
ity,” or  the  Bible  story  of  the  manger  and 
the  star,  or  intone  a Christmas  carol,  or 
read  an  old  Christmas  legend,  or  a tale 


of  Dickens's,  or  Thackeray’s  tender  lines, 
or  Irving’s  cheery  sketch  ? 

Whatever  we  do  will  be  homage  to  a 
sentiment.  For  how  is  to-day  different 
from  yesterday  ? Why  did  we  get  up  twen- 
ty-four hours  ago  to  the  same  old  round, 
with  the  sense  of  a work-day  world,  and 
to-day  with  a feeling  of  rest  and  leisure, 
of  bodily  and  spiritual  refreshment,  as  of 
a holiday  of  the  soul  ? It  is  due  to  what 
the  philosophers  call  the  power  of  associ- 
ation. It  is  the  remembrance  of  other 
similar  days— days  of  the  Wanderjahre, 
of  blithe  mornings  among  the  Alps,  of 
the  southern  descent  to  Como,  to  Lu- 
gano, to  Isola  Bella;  high  days  of  festi- 
val in  Rome ; mornings  of  May  about 
Capri  and  the  Blue  Grotto;  days  of  Hen - 
rietta  Temple  in  the  diligence,  of  the 
temple  at  Philae,  of  the  Sphynx,  and  the 
calm -faced  guardians  of  Abou-Simbel — 
the  great  holiday  recalls  all  other  holi- 
days as  the  thrill  of  one  stretched  chord 
quickens  all  the  others  to  music. 

But  it  has  its  own  associations  also. 

The  new  Christmas  is  but  one  bead  upon 
the  rosary,  and  counting  that,  we  tell  all 
the  rest.  There  is  no  day  more  welcome 
in  the  year.  Of  course  the  Easy  Chair 
means,  as  the  wise  reader  understands, 
none  of  the  regular  holidays  that  come 
with  every  year  and  are  duly  entered 
upon  the  calendar.  There  are,  indeed, 
other  particular  days  that  may  be  called 
more  welcome.  The  day,  for  instance, 
for  which  the  present  reader  requested  a 
clerical  friend  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness, a date  which  is  engraved  upon  a neat 
but  massive  gold  ring,  a day  which  is  per- 
fumed in  memory  with  the  blossom  of  the 
orange.  Or  another  day,  when  the  long- 
absent  uncle  returned  from  India,  and 
upon  dining  with  him,  and  lifting  our 
plate  at  table,  behold ! a little  document, 
of  the  kind  that  appear  in  old  novels  and 
upon  the  stage. 

Such  especial  days  there  are— how  wel- 
come when  they  come!  how  memorable 
when  they  are  passed ! — but  they  are  not 
fixed  calendar  days.  They  do  not  come 
every  year  in  the  flesh,  so  to  speak,  they 
come  only  in  recollection.  But  “old 
Christmas,  Captain  Christmas,”  comes  in 
person  every  year  with  increasing,  not 
diminished  lustre  and  charm.  Every  year, 
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too,  it  is  richer,  because  of  all  the  Christ- 
mases of  other  years.  It  drags  at  each 
remove  a more  resplendent  chain  that 
binds  all  the  years  together.  But  the  day 
is  always  a sentiment.  It  is  associated 
with  the  highest  and  best  thoughts  and 
aims,  with  complete  and  triumphant  self- 
sacrifice,  with  spiritual  victory  over  pro- 
tean Satan.  But  if  you  own  its  power 
and  acknowledge  its  charm  you  must  not 
deride  sentiment.  If  the  reproving  men- 
tor in  the  banquette  who  frowned  upon 
the  story  of  the  loves  of  Ferdinand  and 
Henrietta  had  but  wandered  through 
Switzerland  in  earlier  years,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  can  be  readily  ima- 
gined still,  as  she  looked  out  from  her 
lofty  seat  upon  the  noble  landscape  she 
would  have  perceived 

“A  distant  dearness  in  the  hill, 

A secret  sweetness  in  the  stream/1 

As  Christmas  approaches,  this  half-for- 
gotten incident  of  an  old  memory  is  re- 
called, because  Christmas  is  the  festival 
of  the  highest  sentiment  possible.  For 
sentiment  hides  in  a myriad  shapes.  Love 
of  country,  as  of  wife  and  child,  the  no- 
bler forms  of  ambition,  of  self-surrender 
and  self-sacrifice,  are  all  sentiment.  The 
saints  and  the  heroes  are  all  its  servants. 
Saint  Francis  fooling  the  tempter,  Saint 
Cecilia 

“Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins,1* 

Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  William  Tell 
at  Altorf,  Columbus  pushing  ever  west- 
ward— all  obey  a sentiment.  In  public 
affairs  you  think  sentiment  to  be  folly. 
But  it  is  their  main-spring.  It  is  not 
Newcastle,  who  buys  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  Chatham,  with  whom  the  great- 
ness of  England  is  a consuming  passion, 
whom  history  remembers.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  the  manifesto 
of  a sentiment;  Fourth  of  July,  like 
Christmas,  is  a memorial  day  of  the  power 
of  sentiment. 

How  closely  the  sentiment  of  Christmas 
comes  home  to  us ! And  why  ? Because 
it  is  that  of  fraternity.  It  is  the  day 
which  is  every  year  consecrated  to  recall- 
ing the  central  truth  that  all  men  are 
brothers.  Do  we  sometimes  forget  it  on 
other  days  ? In  London  in  the  White- 
chapel region,  in  New  York  when  there  is 
striking  on  the  railroads,  is  there  an  active 
and  efficient  sentiment  of  fraternity  ? Is 
this  humming  city  a hive  of  peace  and 


good-will,  and  do  brethren  dwell  together 
here  in  unity  ? 

Mr.  Howells  is  printing  every  week 
fresh  chapters  of  “A  Hazard  of  New  For- 
tunes,” a story  of  profound  interest,  and 
as  vivid  a tale  of  distinctive  American  life 
and  character  as  we  have  had.  It  an- 
swers the  question  of  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  our  urban  fraternity.  Can  that 
have  been  the  author’s  purpose  ? Can  he 
have  been,  so  to  speak,  stuffing  a little  of 
the  story  week  by  week  into  our  stock- 
ings— that  is  to  say,  into  our  minds  and 
hearts— that  by  Christmas  morning  they 
should  be  full,  and  we  should  be  cornered 
by  the  wonder  whether  we  do  merry 
Christmas  every  day,  or  only  wish  it  on 
a single  morning  in  the  year?  Is  this 
our  new-fashioned  wait  “beneath  our 
cottage  eaves”?  Is  this  the  nineteenth- 
century  carol  that  we  cannot  choose  but 
hear? 

However  that  may  be,  the  burden  of 
Christmas  is  fraternity.  The  feast  of 
gifts  commemorates  the  charity  that  nev- 
er faileth.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a gen- 
eral going  to  church.  But  the  lesson  of 
the  day  is  preached  by  the  thoughts  and 
associations,  by  the  sentiment  of  the  day. 
The  bells  that  ring  on  Christmas  Eve  and 
chime  on  Christmas  morning,  the  univer- 
sal good  wishing  and  worship  of  Santa 
Claus,  they  are  the  modern  way  in  which 
we  hear  the  notes  of  the  angelic  choir- 
peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

And,  brethren — for  somehow  the  Easy 
Chair  seems  to  have  ascended  the  Christ- 
mas pulpit— how  much  do  we  heed  them  ? 
How  much  of  the  Christmas  spirit  and 
Christmas  conduct  do  we  carry  into  ev- 
ery other  day  of  the  year  ? We  go  out  to 
dine,  and  how  many  of  our  neighbors  do 
our  tongues  spare  ? We  differ  upon  pub- 
lic questions  from  Doe  and  Roe,  and  how 
much  of  their  characters,  their  motives, 
and  their  lives  do  we  leave?  We  know 
the  immense  poverty  and  suffering  which 
starve  and  grope  and  die  all  around  us, 
and  how  much  do  we  remember  and  re- 
lieve them  ? How  often  is  that  Christ- 
mas turkey  which  we  sent  to  Lazarus  on 
Christmas  morning  reduplicated  on  other 
mornings  of  the  year?  Peace  on  earth, 
good-will  to  men.  It  is  not  the  lesson  of 
one  day,  but  of  every  day.  It  is  a senti- 
ment, but  it  is  not  sentimentality.  Prog- 
ress, invention,  discovery,  enlightenment, 
enormous  prosperity,  and  unprecedented 
wealth,  they  arerall  refuse  and  worthless, 
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except  as  they  promote  peace  and  good- 
will among  men. 

What  a chance  there  was  in  that  old 
banquette  to  bring  that  severe  mentor  to 
another  book  than  the  one  she  reproved ! 
Madam,  if  you  have  such  scant  patience 
witli  this  poor  Ferdinand  and  Henrietta, 
are  you  more  generous  with  the  actual 
John  and  Jane  of  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance ? You  scorn  the  sentiment  of  the 
book,  what,  please,  is  the  sentiment  of  your 
life  ? If  the  clever  author  who  has  drawn 
the  portraits  that  displease  you  had  es- 
sayed your  own,  would  the  effect  have 
been  finer,  would  it  have  disclosed  more 
generosity,  simplicity,  charity?  If  not, 
madam,  may  you  cultivate  the  sentiment 
which  offends  you  in  the  book,  but  which, 
under  other  forms  and  in  other  relations, 
might  greatly  improve  your  life ! 

What  a retort  in  a banquette  that  would 
have  been  ! But  who  has  the  right  to 
take  that  tone  ? We  all  know  the  foibles 
and  faults  of  our  friends  a great  deal  bet- 
ter than  we  know  our  own.  That  mote  in 
Mr.  Neighbor’s  eye  is  absurd.  It  is  obnox- 
ious in  the  highest  degree.  But  it  would 
be  hardly  decent  to  tell  him  so,  poor  fel- 
low! Quite  so,  and  why?  Because  Mr. 
Neighbor  is  restraining  himself  from  free- 
ing his  mind  about  that  enormous  beam 
which  projects  offensively  from  our  eye, 
and  of  which  we  are  apparently  uncon- 
scious. We  do  not  tell  each  other  that 
we  are  mean  and  pompous  and  stingy 
aud  conceited  and  shallow  and  dull.  We 
all  instinctively  avoid  boomerangs. 

But  on  Christmas  morning  the  good- 
feeling which  is  in  the  air  may  wisely  in- 
cline us  to  consider  how  to  put  it  a little 
into  practice;  for  instance,  to  arrest  that 
sly  deadly  thrust  of  the  tongue  which  is 
about  to  dart  from  — your  own  mouth. 
Christmas  begins  at  home.  Let  us  make 
ourselves  a Christmas  present  of  doing 
a little  better  all  the  next  year  through. 


Just  as  the  Easy  Chair  was  descending 
from  the  pulpit,  in  which  it  had  been 
preaching  a Christmas  sermon,  it  was  ac- 
costed by  a supplicant  with  a large  con- 
ception of  its  jurisdiction,  who  besought 
it  to  speak  to  the  newspapers,  and  exhort 
them  to  tell  the  truth.  To  tell  the  truth! 
But  are  they  not  its  sources  and  reser- 
voirs ? Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  when  chal- 
lenged to  produce  proof  of  an  extraordi- 
nary  statement,  that  you  saw  it  in  a news- 
paper ? Consider  the  array  of  facts  which 


it  marshals  to  prove  the  ingenious  thesis 
of  the  leading  article.  Consider  again 
the  infallibility  of  the  press.  Nothiug  is 
more  impressive.  Its  statements  must 
be  true,  and  the  proof  is  that  it  is  not 
constantly  correcting  its  own  assertions. 

There  is,  indeed,  for  it  is  a strange 
world,  sometimes  a little  trouble.  A 
newspaper,  for  instance,  says  that  Gov- 
ernor falinurus,  upon  reaching  home 
from  a prolonged  and  busy  day  in  the 
executive  chamber,  poured  out  a glass  of 
pure  ice-water,  which  he  drank  with  great 
relish,  and  remarked  that  it  was  as  refresh- 
ing as  the  dew  of  Hermon.  But  another 
paper  says  of  the  same  incident  that  his 
Excellency,  upon  reaching  home,  repeat- 
ed  gayly  the  remark  of  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  adding  that  the  late  Mr. 
Clay  was  called  a perfect  gentleman  be- 
cause, after  taking  a guest  to  the  side- 
board, he  turned  his  back  while  the  guest 
poured  from  the  bottle  of  old  Bourbon, 
the  Governor  filled  a glass,  and  drank  to 
the  health  of  his  administration.  There 
is  here  undoubtedly  a difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  versions. 

So,  also,  when  we  read  in  one  paper 
that  Senator  Jumbo  is  a statesman  of  the 
soundest  views  and  of  the  greatest  ability, 
and  in  another  that  he  is  a shallow-pa  ted 
soldier  of  fortune  without  principles  or 
ideas,  we  naturally  wonder  which  of  the 
two  journals  will  correct  itself  first.  We 
are  kindly  permitted  to  wonder  for  some 
time,  and  indeed  as  long  as  we  choose,  for 
neither  seems  to  be  conscious  of  a false 
statement.  The  lesson  of  the  newspaper 
seems  to  be  that  truth  depends  largely 
upon  the  point  of  view.  You  may  hear  a 
speech  which  seems  to  you  excellent  and 
eloquent,  and  then  learn  from  your  morn- 
ing paper  that  a duller  and  flatter  address 
was  seldom  heard ; or  you  may  have  at- 
tended a public  meeting  which  was  small, 
cold,  and  bored,  and  then  discover  from 
the  daily  Trumpet  of  Truth  that  it  was 
an  enormous  and  enthusiastic  crowd, 
which  hung  with  rapture  upon  the  glow- 
ing lips  of  the  eloquent  orators. 

When  the  paper  comments  or  criti- 
cises, truth,  of  course,  does  not  require 
uniformity  of  taste.  The  newspaper  is 
primarily  a repository  of  news.  Mr. 
Thiers  called  it  the  world’s  history  of 
a day.  He  could  not  have  said  an  in- 
stantaneous photograph,  because  that 
wonder  was  not  then  invented.  But  the 
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news  seems  to  be  often  colored  by  the 
comment,  as  if  there  were  a purpose  not 
to  tell  the  truth  as  it  was,  but  the  truth 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  to  suit  the  gen- 
eral views  of  the  newspaper.  This  is  a 
point  which  truth  does  not  consider  suf- 
ficiently. For  it  must  be  evident  that 
when  a newspaper  holds  certain  opinions, 
and  has  made  statements  of  fact  to  sup- 
port them,  nothing  can  be  more  unman- 
nerly than  that  the  facts  should  persist  in 
not  agreeing. 

The  newspaper  was  invented  to  supply 
news,  to  tell  the  world  what  is  happen- 
ing. But  the  news  letter  of  other  days 
was  wholly  different  from  the  great  jour- 
nal of  to-day,  the  chief  object  of  which 
is  not  to  tell  the  news,  but  to  influence 
opinion.  A great  newspaper  is  now  a 
great  advocate.  From  its  own  convic- 
tions or  interests  it  has  taken  a retainer 
to  defend  and  maintain  a view  or  a side. 
It  treats  the  news,  that  is,  facts,  as  the 
advocate  treats  testimony.  It  exagger- 
ates and  perverts,  it  ignores  or  it  con- 
temns and  ridicules  the  facts,  as  seems 
best  to  suit  its  purpose.  Open  any  news- 
paper which  in  a country  where  political 
parties  exist  advocates  one  of  the  parties. 
Its  statements  of  facts  and  its  treatment 
of  them,  and  the  consequent  impression 
upon  the  reader’s  mind,  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  its  rival.  The  read- 
er is  a bewildered  juryman,  and  he  re- 
calls the  charge  of  the  rural  justice  to  the 


jury  of  the  county:  44 Gentlemen,  if  you 
believe  what  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
says,  you  will  find  for  the  plaintiff.  If 
you  believe  what  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant says,  you  will  find  for  the  de- 
fendant. But  if,  like  me,  you  believe  nei- 
ther the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  nor  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  gracious  only 
knows  what  you  will  find!” 

Perhaps  if  the  good  suppliant  who  re- 
quests the  intercession  of  the  Easy  Chair 
would  improve  the  Christmas  season  to 
call  upon  the  great  newspapers  and  be- 
seech them  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  com- 
ment and  argue  upon  it  fairly,  the  en- 
treaty would  produce  an  answer  which 
would  show  what  the  censor  might  not 
have  suspected,  that  the  substantial  and 
important  facts  of  every  day  are  fairly 
told  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  com- 
plaint really  concerns  only  their  “im- 
provement” and  treatment.  To  that  com- 
plaint the  newspaper  would  reply  that  the 
worthy  reader  has  an  ample  choice,  and 
if  the  Trumpet  of  Truth  is  not  to  his 
taste,  he  would  doubtless  find  the  Fixed 
Fact  more  acceptable.  And  upon  reflec- 
tion the  true  Christmas  feeling  would  en- 
able the  suppliant  to  see  that  the  daily 
press,  in  its  accumulation  of  interesting 
information,  and  in  the  variety,  interest, 
and  ability  of  its  treatment  of  great 
public  questions,  is  just  what  it  claims 
to  be— one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 
world. 


Cbitnr's 

I. 

TO  most  of  the  best  and  wisest  people 
of  the  North  American  continent, 
who  are  one  in  their  expectance  of  the 
great  annual  number  of  this  Magazine, 
these  presents  will  briug  our  greeting 
equally  for  Thanksgiving  and  for  Christ- 
mas. It  is  a feeble  image  of  the  effective 
union  of  these  holidays,  the  one  univer- 
sal and  the  other  provincial,  the  one  Puri- 
tan and  the  other  Christian,  in  the  rever- 
ence and  affection  of  our  people,  of  which 
there  lias  been  sufficient  illustration  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  ever  since  the 
Roundheads  landed  at  Plymouth  and  the 
Cavaliers  at  Jamestown.  They  were  not 
then  exactly  Roundheads  as  yet,  and  not 
exactly  Cavaliers;  but  the  future  of  that 
severalty  was  in  them,  as  well  as  more 


remotely  the  future  of  a final  coparce- 
nary. Roughly  speaking,  the  Virginians 
established  Christmas  in  the  heathen 
wilderness,  and  the  New-Englanders  in- 
vented Thanksgiving  there;  though  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a great  deal  might  be 
said  to  show  that  neither  did  either.  It 
is  a point  that  we  should  yield  more  read- 
ily to  compulsion  than  to  persuasion,  and 
for  our  actual  convenience  we  shall  re- 
gard it  as  incontrovertible;  for  it  is  im- 
portant, if  not  essential,  to  the  fancy  we 
should  like  to  indulge  of  a gradual  fusion 
of  the  literature  proper  to  Christmas  and 
the  literature  proper  to  Thanksgiving  in  a 
literature  appropriate  to  both;  and  with- 
out the  Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers  to 
go  back  to,  our  fancy  would  experience  a 
difficulty  comparable  to  that  of  the  ele- 
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phant  which  the  world  once  rested  upon 
if  the  fundamental  turtle  had  been  taken 
from  under  its  feet.  The  state  of  that 
elephant  would  have  been  awkward;  he 
would  not  have  known  what  to  do;  and 
our  fancy  would  now  be  very  much  at  a 
loss  without  its  Roundheads  and  its  Cav- 
aliers: perhaps  without  them  it  could  not 
be  indulged  at  all. 

II. 

We  have  not  the  documents  at  hand, 
and  we  cannot  attempt  to  prove  with  ac- 
curacy just  how  thoroughly  the  festival  of 
Thanksgiving  has  penetrated  the  South. 
Before  the  war,  this  festival  was  finding 
a slowly  increasing  observance  in  the 
North;  it  was  carried  westward  by  the 
New -Englanders  wherever  they  went, 
and  there  began  to  be  a pretty  general 
proclamation  of  Thanksgiving  by  the  dif- 
ferent Governors,  without  any  very  wide- 
spread attention  from  the  people  invited 
to  keep  the  day.  It  was  an  affair  of  fam- 
ilies, of  neighborhoods;  and  perhaps  a 
turkey-shoot  was  the  most  prevalent  ex- 
pression of  the  rustic  piety  outside  of  New 
England.  But  after  the  war  Thanksgiv- 
ing was  officially  nationalized,  and  the 
Presidents  relieved  the  Governors  of  the 
duty  of  annually  proclaiming  it.  While 
reconstruction  was  still  imperfect,  and 
the  different  races  at  the  South  had  not 
yet  reached  their  present  condition  of 
ideal  harmony,  the  black  race  may  have 
seized  upon  Thanksgiving  Day  as  a sym- 
bol of  their  liberation  at  the  hands  of  its 
Northern  inventors,  and  revered  it  ac- 
cordingly. But  of  this  we  are  not  satis- 
factorily advised;  and  we  will  not  insist 
upon  it  as  a conjecture.  Probably  such 
a conjecture  must  encounter  the  fact  of 
an  ethnical  conservatism  in  the  black 
race,  who  would  cling  to  the  elder  fes- 
tival of  Christmas  with  that  fondness  for 
the  things  of  custom  which  is  one  of  their 
most  engaging  traits.  What  is  certain, 
however,  is  the  diffusion  of  Christmas 
throughout  the  North,  not  only  in  those 
parts  characterized  by  the  South  and  the 
Middle  States,  but  in  the  vast  regions  col- 
ored by  the  New  England  civilization, 
and  in  the  remotest  fastnesses  of  New 
England  itself,  triply  guarded  against  it 
once  by  the  pumpkin,  the  codfish,  and 
the  bean.  It  is  not  much  more  than  a 
yesterday  in  our  national  past  since  this 
beloved  holiday,  the  most  sacred  and  the 
dearest  to  the  heart  of  humanity,  was  ab- 
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horred  on  those  bleak  shores  as  part  and 
parcel  of  tjje  Romish  mummery  which 
the  Puritans  had  banished  together  with 
the  mass-priests  and  all  their  works  ; since 
the  good  Sewall,  cast  down  by  the  first 
rumor  of  its  return  under  the  protection 
of  prelacy,  walked  out  on  Christmas 
morning  in  Boston,  fearful  of  some  sign 
of  its  presence, 

“And  somewhat  grimly  smiled" 

to  see  the  farmers  coming  in  from  their 
snow-choked  hills  with  their  sled-loads  of 
firewood,  as  bitterly  bent  on  their  mon- 
ey’s worth  that  day  as  on  any  common 
Tuesday  or  Thursday  of  them  all.  No 
doubt  the  sacred  feast  had  been  abused 
to  evil;  and  Christmas  had  to  come 
again,  refined  and  purified,  before  it 
could  meet  the  acceptance  it  now  has 
not  only  in  the  hearts  but  in  the  minds 
of  men.  The  outward  signs  of  rejoicing 
remain  much  the  same  as  of  old— the  hol- 
ly, the  mistletoe,  the  yule-log;  even  the 
mince-pie  and  the  wassail-bowl  and  the 
plum-pudding  are  with  us  as  before;  but 
the  mirth  is  decenter,  and  something  more 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  day  is  yearly 
expressed  in  its  observance. 

IN. 

It  would  be  veiy  interesting,  if  there 
were  any  means  of  doing  it,  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  changing  tone  of  the  various 
Christmas  homilies,  from  doctrinal  to  vi- 
tal, from  ideal  to  real;  but  the  accumula- 
tion of  any  such  statistics  must  be  for 
some  larger  room  than  the  Study.  Here 
there  is  only  space  fora  guess, a question, 
a hasty  conclusion  or  two;  and  these  are 
preferably  concerned  with  the  less  serious 
aspects  of  the  subject  in  hand.  We  may 
venture  upon  the  suggestion  that  Thanks- 
giving with  its  direct  relation  to  recent 
and  obvious  fact  has  characterized  Christ- 
mas feeling  and  thinking,  as  these  have 
imparted  something  of  their  significance 
to  the  modern  holiday;  but  we  can  offer 
no  proof  of  its  correctness.  That  there 
has  been  an  unconscious  unification  of 
the  two  feasts  in  certain  material  aspects, 
every  one  knows.  The  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key has  driven  the  Christmas  goose  from 
all  tables;  and  in  turn  the  mince-pie  of 
Christmas  shares  the  honor  of  complet- 
ing the  Thanksgiving  indigestion  with 
the  pumpkin-pie  which  once  monopolized 
the  work.  We  fancy  that  the  visiting 
Englishman  would  note  for  his  book  or 
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his  article  about  us  almost  no  difference 
between  the  fare  of  the  American  Thanks- 
giving and  the  fare  of  the  Americanized 
Christmas.  He  would  find  on  either  day 
almost  the  same  religious  observance  by 
all  sects  (including  even  that  of  the  mass- 
priests),  and  the  same  social  and  domestic 
rejoicing.  Perhaps  in  New  England  he 
would  see  something  more  of  family  re- 
unions on  Thanksgiving;  but  we  should 
not  like  to  promise  him  this;  for  with  the 
softening  of  our  manners,  the  children  of 
the  same  household  find  it  more  and  more 
pleasant  to  come  together  on  both  days, 
or  at  least  to  meet  on  either  at  their  con- 
venience; and  the  kindly  influence  has 
penetrated  the  ice  and  granite  even  of 
the  old  Puritan  stronghold. 

IV. 

This  reflection  brings  us  back  to  our 
starting-point:  a point  which  the  philo- 
sophical thinker  always  reaches  with  sur- 
prise that  he  has  got  safely  round  to  it 
again,  and  with  pride  in  proportion  to  the 
vastness  of  the  compass  he  has  fetched. 
As  at  the  beginning,  we  are  animated 
by  the  hope  of  a fusion  of  Thanks- 
giving literature  and  of  Christmas  lit- 
erature; and  our  imagination  pleases  it- 
self with  the  fond  anticipation  of  a time 
when  the  two  sorts  may  be  used  converti- 
blv.  We  tli ink  every  editor  will  agree 
with  us  that  some  such  combine,  or  rather 
pooling  of  issues,  is  desirable;  for  as  both 
literatures  deal  preferably  with  the  un- 
common and  the  unexpected,  it  is  plain 
that  there  must  soon  come  a moment  of 
absolute  dearth  in  their  material  unless  it 
is  more  carefully  husbanded  than  it  has 
been.  In  a world  where  explorers  have 
penetrated  almost  every  secret  of  physical 
geography,  and  inquirers  have  pierced  ev- 
ery dark  continent  and  shady  corner  of 
human  nature,  the  chance  of  bringing  a 
prodigal  home  to  Thanksgiving  from  some 
unknown  sea,  or  of  reforming  a stony- 
hearted miser  through  the  influence  of  a 
Christmas  dinner,  with  any  decent  degree 
of  probability,  is  growing  so  small  that  it 
must  be  more  sparingly  taken  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  any  hold  is  to  be  kept  upon  even 
the  easy  credulity  of  the  average  story- 
reader. 

The  two  kinds,  or  rather  varieties  of 
story  have  a different  origin,  as  we  all 
know;  and  yet  they  are,  more  remotely, 
of  the  same  religious,  social,  and  domes- 
tic tradition.  We  have  transplanted  the 


Christmas  story  from  England,  while  the 
Thanksgiving  story  is  native  to  our  air; 
but  both  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  growth. 
Their  difference  is  from  a difference  of 
environment;  and  the  Christmas  story 
when  naturalized  among  us  becomes  al- 
most identical  in  motive,  incident,  and 
treatment  with  the  Thanksgiving  story. 
If  we  were  to  generalize  a distinction  be- 
tween them,  we  should  say  that  the  one 
dealt  more  with  marvels  and  the  other 
more  with  morals;  and  yet  the  critic 
should  beware  of  speaking  too  confident- 
ly on  this  point.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  Christmas  season  is  meteorologi- 
cally more  favorable  to  the  effective  re- 
turn of  persons  long  supposed  lost  at  sea, 
or  from  a prodigal  life,  or  from  a dark- 
ened mind.  The  longer,  denser,  and  cold- 
er nights  are  better  adapted  to  the  appari- 
tion of  ghosts,  and  to  all  manner  of  signs 
and  portents;  while  they  seem  to  present 
a wider  field  for  the  active  intervention 
of  angels  in  behalf  of  orphans  and  out- 
casts. The  dreams  of  elderly  sleepers  at 
this  time  are  apt  to  be  such  as  will  effect 
a lasting  change  in  them  when  they 
awake,  turning  them  from  the  hard,  cruel, 
and  grasping  habits  of  a lifetime,  and  re- 
conciling them  to  their  sons,  daughters, 
and  nephews,  who  have  thwarted  them 
in  marriage;  or  softening  them  to  their 
meek,  uncomplaining  wives,  whose  hearts 
they  have  trampled  upon  in  their  reckless 
pursuit  of  wealth;  and  generally  dispos- 
ing them  to  a distribution  of  hampers 
among  the  sick  and  poor,  and  to  a friend- 
ly reception  of  chubby  gentlemen  with 
charity  subscription  papers.  Ships  read- 
ily drive  upon  rocks  in  the  early  twilight, 
and  offer  exciting  difficulties  of  salvage; 
and  the  heavy  snows  gather  thickly  round 
the  steps  of  wanderers  who  lie  down  to  die 
in  them,  preparatory  to  their  discovery 
and  rescue  by  their  immediate  relatives. 
The  midnight  weather  is  also  very  suit- 
able to  encounter  with  murderers  and 
burglars ; and  the  contrast  of  its  freezing 
gloom  with  the  light  and  cheer  in-doors 
promotes  the  gayeties  which  merge,  at  all 
well-regulated  country  houses,  in  love  and 
marriage.  In  the  region  of  pure  character, 
no  moment  could  be  so  available  for  fling- 
ing off  the  mask  of  frivolity,  or  imbecility, 
or  savagery,  which  one  has  worn  for  ten 
or  twenty  long  years,  say,  for  the  purpose 
of  foiling  some  villain,  and  surprising  the 
reader,  and  helping  the  author  out  with 
his  plot.  Persons  abroad  in  the  Alps, 
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or  Apennines,  or  Pyrenees,  or  anywhere 
seeking  shelter  in  the  huts  of  shepherds  or 
the  dens  of  smugglers,  find  no  time  like  it 
for  lying  in  a feigned  slumber,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  whispered  machinations  of  their 
suspicious-looking  entertainers,  and  then 
suddenly  starting  up  and  fighting  their 
way  out;  or  else  springing  from  the  real 
sleep  into  which  they  have  sunk  exhaust- 
ed, and  finding  it  broad  day,  and  the  good 
peasants  whom  they  had  so  unjustly 
doubted,  waiting  breakfast  for  them. 
We  need  not  point  out  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  Christmas  season  for 
anything  one  has  a mind  to  do  with  the 
French  Revolution,  or  the  Arctic  explora- 
tions, or  the  Indian  Mutiny,  or  the  hor- 
rors of  Siberian  exile;  there  is  no  time  so 
good  for  the  use  of  this  material;  and 
ghosts  on  shipboard  are  notoriously  fond 
of  Christmas  Eve.  In  our  own  logging 
camps  the  man  who  has  gone  into  the 
woods  for  the  winter,  after  quarrelling 
with  his  wife,  then  hears  her  sad,  appeal- 
ing voice,  and  is  moved  to  good  resolu- 
tions as  at  no  other  period  of  the  year; 
and  in  the  mining  regions,  first  in  Cali- 
fornia and  later  in  Colorado,  the  hardened 
reprobate,  dying  in  his  boots,  smells  his 
mothers  dough-nuts,  and  breathes  his  last 
in  a soliloquized  vision  of  the  old  home, 
and  the  little  brother,  or  sister,  or  the  old 
father,  coming  to  meet  him  from  heaven ; 
while  his  rude  companions  listen  round 
him,  and  dry  their  eyes  on  the  butts  of 
their  revolvers. 

It  has  to  be  very  grim,  all  that,  to  be 
truly  effective;  and  here,  already,  we  have 
a touch  in  the  Americanized  Christmas 
story  of  the  moralistic  quality  of  the  Amer- 
ican Thanksgiving  story.  This  was  sel- 
dom written,  at  first,  for  the  mere  enter- 
tainment of  the  reader ; it  was  meant  to  en- 
tertain  him,  of  course;  but  it  was  meant 
to. edify  him,  too,  and  to  improve  him; 
and  some  such  intention  is  still  present  in 
it.  We  rather  think  that  it  deals  more 
probably  with  character  to  this  end  than 
its  English  cousin,  the  Christmas  story 
does.  It  is  not  so  improbable  that  a man 
should  leave  off  being  a drunkard  on 
Thanksgiving,  as  that  he  should  leave  off 
being  a curmudgeon  on  Christmas;  that 
he  should  conquer  his  appetite  as  that  he 
should  instantly  change  his  nature,  by 
good  resolutions.  He  would  be  very  like- 
ly, indeed,  to  break  his  resolutions  in  ei- 
ther case,  but  not  so  likely  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other. 


Generically,  the  Thanksgiving  story 
is  cheerfuler  in  its  drama  and  simpler 
in  its  persons  than  the  Christmas  story. 
Rarely  has  it  dealt  with  the  supernatural, 
either  the  apparition  of  ghosts  or  the  inter- 
vention of  angels.  The  weather  being  so 
much  milder  at  the  close  of  November 
than  it  is  a month  later,  very  little  can  be 
done  with  the  elements;  though  on  the 
coast  a northeasterly  storm  lias  been,  and 
can  be,  very  usefully  employed.  The 
Thanksgiving  story  is  more  restricted  in 
its  range;  the  scene  is  still  mostly  in  New 
England,  and  the  characters  are  of  New 
England  extraction,  who  come  home  from 
the  West  usually,  or  New  York,  for  the 
event  of  the  little  drama,  whatever  it  may 
be.  It  may  be  the  reconciliation  of  kins- 
folk who  have  quarrelled;  or  the  union  of 
lovers  long  estAnged;  or  husbands  and 
wives  who  have  had  hard  words  and  part- 
ed; or  mothers  who  had  thought  their 
sons  dead  in  California  and  find  them- 
selves agreeably  disappointed  in  their  re- 
turn ; or  fathers  who  for  old  times’  sake 
receive  back  their  erring  and  convenient- 
ly dying  daughters.  The  notes  are  not 
many  which  this  simple  music  sounds, 
but  they  have  a Sabbath  tone,  mostly,  and 
win  the  listener  to  kindlier  thoughts  and 
better  moods.  The  art  is  at  its  highest 
in  some  strong  sketch  of  Mrs.  Rose  Ter- 
ry Cooke’s,  or  some  perfectly  satisfying 
study  of  Miss  Jewett’s,  or  some  graphic 
situation  of  Miss  Wilkins’s;  and  then  it  is 
a very  fine  art.  But  mostly  it  is  poor  and 
rude  enough,  and  makes  openly,  shame- 
lessly, sickeningly,  for  the  reader’s  emo- 
tions, as  well  as  his  morals.  It  is  inclined 
to  be  rather  descriptive.  The  turkey,  the 
pumpkin,  the  corn  field,  figure  accessorily 
throughout;  and  the  leafless  woods  are 
blue  and  cold  against  the  evening  sky 
behind  the  low  hip-roofed  old-fashioned 
homestead.  The  parlance  is  usually  in 
the  Yankee  dialect  and  its  Western  modi- 
fications. 

V. 

The  Thanksgiving  story  is  mostly  con- 
fined in  scene  to  the  country;  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  do  much  with  it  in  town ; 
and  it  is  a serious  question  whether  with 
its  geographical  and  topical  limitations  it 
can  hold  its  own  against  the  Christmas 
story;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
for  authors  to  consider  a combination 
with  its  elder  rival.  As  we  have  repre- 
sented, the  Christmas  numbers  of  the 
magazines  come  out  before  Thanksgiving 
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they  keep  on  exploring  and  discovering  in- 
congruous regions,  like  Alaska,  where  they 
can  go  and  exercise  their  juvenile  exuber- 
ance. 

In  many  respects  the  world  has  been  grow- 
ing younger  ever  since  the  Christian  era.  A 
new  spirit  came  into  it  then  which  makes 
youth  perpetual,  a spirit  of  living  in  others, 
which  got  the  name  of  universal  brotherhood, 
a spirit  that  has  had  a good  many  discourage- 
ments and  set-backs,  but  which,  on  the  whole, 
gains  ground,  and  generally  works  in  har- 
mony with  the  scientific  spirit,  breaking  down 
the  exclusive  character  of  the  conquests  of 
nature.  What  used  to  be  the  mystery  and 
occultism  of  the  few  is  now  general  know- 
ledge, so  that  all  the  playing  at  occultism  by 
conceited  people  now  seems  jejune  and  fool- 
ish. A little  machine  called  the  instantaneous 
photograph  takes  pictures  as  quickly  and  ac- 
curately as  the  human  eye  does,  and  besides 
makes  them  permanent.  Instead  of  fooling 
credulous  multitudes  with  responses  from  Del- 
phi, we  have  a Congress  which  can  enact  tar- 
iff regulations  susceptible  of  interpretations 
enough  to  satisfy  the  love  of  mystery  of  the 
entire  nation.  Instead  of  loafing  round  Mem- 
non  at  sunrise  to  catch  some  supernatural 
tones,  we  talk  words  into  a little  contrivance 
which  will  repeat  our  words  and  tones  to  the 
remotest  generation  of  those  who  shall  be  cu- 
rious to  know  whether  we  said  those  words 
in  jest  or  earnest.  All  these  mysteries  made 
common  and  diffused  certainly  increase  the 
feeling  of  the  equality  of  opportunity  in  the 
world.  And  day  by  day  such  wonderful  things 
are  discovered  and  scattered  abroad  that  we 
are  warranted  in  believing  that  we  are  only 
on  the  threshold  of  turning  to  account  the 
hidden  forces  of  uature.  There  would  be 
great  danger  of  human  presumption  and  con- 
ceit in  this  progress  if  the  conceit  were  not 
so  widely  diffused,  and  where  we  are  all  con- 
ceited there  is  no  one  to  whom  it  will  appear 
unpleasant.  If  there  was  only  one  person  who 
knew  about  the  telephone  he  would  be  un- 
bearable. Probably  the  Eiffel  Tower  would 
be  stricken  down  as  a monumental  presump- 
tion, like  that  of  Babel,  if  it  had  not  been 
raised  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent 
of  all  the  world.  There  is  so  little  presump- 
tion about  it  that  probably  the  world  will  be 
disappointed  if  a like  structure  is  not  carried 
up  much  higher  in  New  York,  to  overlook  the 
growth  of  Chicago  and  the  landing  of  Colum- 
bus, in  1892. 

This  new  spirit,  with  its  multiform  mani- 
festations, which  came  into  the  world  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  is  sometimes  call- 
ed the  spirit  of  Christmas.  And  good  reasons 
can  be  given  for  supposing  that  it  is.  At  any 
rate,  those  nations  that  have  the  most  of  it 
are  the  most  prosperous,  and  those  people  who 
have  the  most  of  it  are  the  most  agreeable  to 
associate  with.  Know  all  men  by  these  Pres- 
ents, is  an  old  legal  form  which  has  come  to 
have  a new  meaning  in  this  dispensation.  It 


is  by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  exhibited  in 
giving  presents  that  we  know  the  Christmas 
proper,  only  we  are  apt  to  take  it  in  too  nar- 
row a way.  The  real  spirit  of  Christmas  is 
the  general  diffusion  of  helpfulness  and  good- 
will. If  somebody  were  to  discover  an  elixir 
which  would  make  every  one  truthful,  he 
would  not,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  patent  it. 
Indeed,  the  Patent  Office  would  not  let  him 
make  a corner  on  virtue  as  he  does  in  wheat; 
and  it  is  not  respectable  any  more  among  the 
real  children  of  Christmas  to  make  a corner 
in  wheat.  The  world,  to  be  sure,  tolerates 
still  a great  many  things  that  it  does  not  ap- 
prove of,  and,  on  the  whole,  Christmas,  as  an 
ameliorating  and  good-fellowship  institution, 
gains  a little  year  by  year.  There  is  still  one 
hitch  about  it,  and  a bad  one  just  now,  name- 
ly, that  many  people  think  they  can  buy  its 
spirit  by  jerks  of  liberality,  by  costly  gifts. 
Whereas  the  fact  is  that  a great  many  of  the 
costliest  gifts  in  this  season  do  not  count  at 
all.  Crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table  don’t 
avail  any  more  to  open  the  pearly  gates  even 
of  popular  esteem  in  this  world.  Let  us  say, 
in  fine,  that  a loving,  sympathetic  heart  is  bet- 
ter than  a nickle-plated  service  in  this  world, 
which  is  surely  growing  young  and  sympa- 
thetic. Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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A VERY  FREE  TRANSLATION.  1 

There  is  a well-known  story  of  a certain 
famous  English  scholar,  highly  renowned  for 
his  skill  in  Eastern  languages,  who,  being  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a Chinese  proverb  which 
he  could  not  have  translated  to  save  his  life, 
coolly  declared  the  turn  of  expression  in  the 
original  to  be  so  felicitous,  as  well  as  so  thor- 
oughly Asiatic,  that  it  had  unfortunately  no 
equivalent  in  English. 

Another  learned  professor  extricated  himself 
even  more  ingeniously  from  a similar  dilemma, 
brought  upon  him  through  a half-effaced  Greek 
inscription,  which  an  eager  drawing-room  cir- 
cle requested  him  to  translate  for  their  benefit. 

The  worthy  doctor  quickly  discovered  that  he 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  decipher  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  Horace  Greeley,  but  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  did  not  fail  him  for  an  instant. 

“ Excuse  me,  ladies,”  said  he,  looking  round 
upon  his  expectant  audience  with  an  air  of 
mild  reproach,  u this  inscription  is  one  which 
cannot  possibly  be  translated  in  your  pres- 
ence.” 

And  thereupon,  as  a matter  of  course,  every 
one  felt  quite  guilty  for  having  asked  him  to 
do  so. 

But  an  even  more  apt  pupil  of  this  peculiar 
school  of  translation  was  found  not  long  ago 
in  the  person  of  a provincial  reporter,  who 
was  taking  down  a speech  at  a public  meet- 
ing, when  the  orator  suddenly  ended  by  roll- 
ing out  with  sonorous  emphasis  the  familiar 
quotation,  “Vox  populi,  vox  Dei”  (the  voice 
of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God). 

“ Good  for  him  /”  cried  the  stenographer,  ap- 
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AN  HO  UR  WITH  A QUEENSTOWN  JEHU. 

While  waitiug,  some  years  ago,  for  lier  Maj- 
esty’s mails  to  arrive  at  Queenstown,  there  to 
meet  the  ocean  greyhound  upon  which  I was 
returning  from  a summer  in  Europe,  accom- 
panied by  a friend,  I started  off  on  a “jaunt- 
ing” trip  through  the  City  of  Cove  aud  its 
surrouudiug  hills.  Our  driver  was  a typical 
Coveite — indeed  it  would  seem  as  if  the  slang 
term  “cove”  applied  to  individuals  of  his 
stamp  was  derived  from  the  quondam  name 
of  the  latter-day  Queenstown,  since  so  many 
specimens  of  this  class  are  to  be  seen  upon 
the  docks  of  her  beautiful  harbor. 

The  trap  in  which  we  journeyed  was  quite 
suggestive  of  the  famous  one-horse  shay,  and 
the  melancholy  steed  that,  in  response  to  the 
chirrups  of  our  Jehu,  dragged  us  wearily  over 
the  rough  roads  seemed  so  blast  that  it  ex- 
cited our  comment,  and  lead  to  a wager  be- 
tween us  as  to  the  name  to  which  the  animal 
answered,  when  he  answered  at  all. 

“I’ll  bet  you  a sovereign  his  name  is  Mick- 
ey,” I ventured. 

“I’ll  bet  a pound  bis  name  is  Dennis,”  re- 
torted my  companion,  unconsciously  dropping 
into  what  has  since  become  a famous  slang 
phrase. 

“ Pat,”  I queried,  “ what  is  your  horse’s 
name  ?” 

“ That  depiiuls,  yer  honor,”  returned  he. 
“ Dinnis  or  Mickey,  whichiver  wan  of  yez  goes 
halves  on  yer  wiuniu’s.” 

The  bet  was  declared  off,  but  Pat  got  his 
half-sovereign  for  his  wit. 

The  coin  made  him  communicative,  and  he 
proceeded  to  regale  us  with  some  more  or  less 
startling  reminiscences,  among  which  he  in- 
cluded an  account  of  an  explosion  he  had  once 
witnessed,  the  noise  of  which  was  “ thot  loud 
it  made  me  so  dafe  oi  cudn’t  hear  it.” 

He  matched  the  oft-told  story  of  how  one 
of  his  countrymen  broke  the  news  of  a com- 
rade’s death  to  the  bereaved  wife  by  asking 
her  if  the  widow  Maloney  was  in,  by  auother 
which  I suspect  he  evolved  out  of  his  inner 
consciousness,  and  which  was  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: Pat  called  at  the  house  of  his  dead  bro- 
ther, having  been  warned  by  his  comrades  to 
do  his  wrork  delicately,  and  to  prepare  the 
w idow’s  mind  for  w hat  w as  to  come  before  he 
acquainted  her  w ith  her  bereavement. 

“Top  o’  th’  marnin’  to  yez,  Missus  McCar- 
thy,” he  began. 

“Same  to  yez,  Misther  McCune.” 

“ It’s  sorry  oi  am  far  yez,  Missus  McCarthy.” 

“An’  for  w hoy,  oi’d  know'  ?” 

“Th’  roostlier’s  did.” 

“Ye  don’t  mane  it?  Well,  oi  tort  loikely 
he’d  doy.” 

“ Ah,  but  it  wasn’t  tli’  roosther  thot  doied  at 
all,  at  all.  Twas  the  pig.” 

“The  pig,  is  ut  ? An’  whayre’s  th’  body  ?” 

“Tliayre  ain’t  no  body,  bekase  it  wasn’t  til’ 
pig,  but  the  ould  cow  thot  doied.” 

“Ah,  go  ’long  wid  yez,  Paddy  McCune. 


Pliwat’s  thot  but  th’  cow  a-grazin’  on  th’  grass 
out  thayre?  Th’  ould  boss  is  live  as  ouy  av 
yez.” 

“ Oi  know  thot  well,  Missus  McCarthy,  be- 
kase that  cow’s  outlived  yer  hoosband  Moike, 
whot’s  lyin’  did  below,  foruinst  Denny  Burke’s.” 

“Ah,  Paddy,  but  you’re  a dhroll  felly  to  he 
lyin’  loike  that  to  me.  Moike  did  ? Oi  guiss 
not.  No  sooch  loock  /” 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  Mr.  McCune 
felt  that  all  his  tact  had  been  thrown  away. 

Our  driver,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
wras  acquainted  with  a young  Irishman  who 
had  sought  fortune  if  not  fame  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  concerning  whom  he  was 
quite  solicitous,  assuming  that  we  had,  of 
course,  met  with  his  emigrated  friend. 

“ Oi’d  loike  t’  hear  well  av  the  bye,”  he 
said ; “ though  oi  fear  he’s  goue  wroug.  His 
poor  mother  is  a-botherin’  herself  out  entoire- 
ly  bekase  av  him,  for  bechnne  us,  giutlemin, 
the  bye  wrint  an’  paid  his  rint  iu  New  Yark 
whoile  his  mother  at  home  was  doyin’  for  a 
dhrap  o’  poteen.” 

Such  an  unprecedentedly  depraved  course 
elicited  our  heart-felt  sympathy. 

When  asked  if  he  had  ever  visited  Loudon, 
our  unique  friend  observed  that  lie  never  had 
but  once,  aud  then  only  got  as  far  as  Dublin. 

That  his  busiuess  instincts  were  well  devel- 
oped Pat  demonstrated  by  offering  to  sell  ns 
his  horse  and  car  for  two  guineas,  promising 
to  keep  the  turnout  for  us  until  we  came  back 
again. 

“Aud  what  will  you  pay  us  for  the  use  of 
the  horse,  Pat  ?”  I asked. 

“Two  shillin’  a wake  less  than  you  pay  me 
for  dhrivin’  him,”  was  the  ready  respouse. 

Of  course  we  sounded  him  on  the  rent  ques- 
tion, and  elicited  the  economically  interesting 
statement  that  “rint  wnd  be  very  lioigh”  if  he 
paid  it,  but  as  he  never  thought  of  doing  so,  he 
was  not  so  sure  that  rent  was  so  iniquitous  a 
tax  as  some  of  his  ultra  brethren  deemed  it. 

Concerning  his  cart,  he  informed  us  confi- 
dentially that  it  never  had  been  new ; and  to 
quiet  our  expressed  fear  that  the  horse  Avoukl 
not  live  to  get  us  back  to  the  dock,  he  assured 
us  that  be  had  driven  him  “twinty  years,  an’ 
lie’s  niver  doied  yit.” 

Alter  parting  with  Pat,  we  called  back  to 
him  from  the  tender  on  which  we  were  steam- 
ing out  to  the  ship,  “See  you  later,  Pat.” 

“ That  depinds,”  he  shouted. 

“Oil  what?” 

“The  toiine  av  day,  sure.” 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


ON  A CHRISTMAS  CARD. 

The  Christmas  present  sent  to  his  fiancte 
by  a young  New-Yorker,  whose  pockets  were 
by  no  means  as  well  equipped  as  his  brains, 
was  accompanied  by  the  following  lines: 

“ Excuse  this  poor  and  simple  gift  I send 

At  this  sweet  time  of  peace,  good-will,  and  cheer. 

I put  herein  all  I could  wisely  spend. 

And  trust  that  to  you,  love,  I’m  half  as  dear.” 
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\\  ,^:&d '••;•  A;' ‘A  v-v;-  / •,••.•.  ' A . . 

Ma/iv ,.^’i»' die  it&nl  fi't  »p- 
f ph&An'  eakv 

liii^v  tue  p&iko%  *v«i»  a jlu^  ‘V^me  hold  the  thufc 
'(Ski  dak'V*  *’«  •; 

■X*  $ -%jw  j , iiniii  *h$ti  ■ 

mi; 

t offend  tv 


upm  | 

vnrttii  n.T  ^ifVttj 

I'll  btfy  how  long,  ttky'd  bev 

‘ A **!*  /;  -■  V .•  ■ ' • , ‘ -f  • ‘A 

Aip*ihv  tyii?  itf^fti.'^ jpi'p)e»f.  but.  'fytiph , told  me  oue 

■ ‘fa}',  / $$01 & 000  •'  • A- • • * v 

Tli,^:'';4^’  ^^Hiv  :t&.  ftqd  3tj$  p«fe>  »nep$  ao>’  she 
^0ciji  i/t 


pwiiiV  along  from  meetiV,  Ses  10VA 
ike  ye  10  say 

crnihi  Thu!  ye;  litfidL  *1101  6Kjefcth>tfsfi ‘Burd'cCf  to  be  io*t- 
vied  Than ktfjgj * I n ' jpg  j . ‘ ' 
turned,'  »n\  i>K>kfctt  »t  toe.  *mi!Ut,v  an*  blu&hai\ 
&tr  & a.*  Aw<&* 

(I  *kur?ely:  ;fd*  ? 

*k‘  l«t - f i'£t) , 

Mfr  Tten— * 1 U*vn  t the  kasy  objoetuw. 

\ 'W,':  l *>p»  bed  the  pde: 

; vm  Bor  $\\e  MbM  ,**k  •me  a*  jj'-u/,  eh*  uoh\ 

^ MiihSr  .U*e,r  ''•A;.--.;A  :;  A 

fr#  f bV'Kf.l  ,>tf  Kulnd  M JaOOh  bill,  he'd  Mndor 

athh^i  oht  or  ajgtft, 

('ll  So  1 djrureti  the  e^t  of  a r ^viH 

l(&  aioog  licmie  that  wight  ’v 


mmtiii  if  l stoort  o«‘  ^>y 


.m  * A1,  ri?^i  -,,;  mv 

Sonday  ~5*o^if . »‘i 

?ou»  <*•  ^ * kogU 

I ho«d>T  het  a r\Obint— J vibi  if  rHtghtev  ccuo.i?  ?iAdi!bx  h^;  - 
«J  T li?n-  Vv^w  Ip  .ku-<‘b 

But  A ?#row*k;  •obo’is'  far  more  add 

*M  -epv*r  \‘  >v  ' . r / A ' ->ot  iu  Mb  S;Id»?, 

A a uwee  1 tc*ok  her  a-ridln\  hut  flmt  half  Aer  he  Hopb  an’  .*:t*r,T 

j i.lf,  “;-A.*huv  me  wi  »fi. 

I rcr^if  ’#&:'&¥  mind  ihat  wdkMr  v»ie  idM-  . ifiv  tiride rv. 
<(uyntiy..  v*.  ; *"  J'x-; : ,‘*>  * A'  f*  ’ * ' V'  ^ 

v >';■  •’ .’,  * ' V’  1 ■ y.$fa-\%ui  &A%  tiiii'Hcniji.; 

Wh»d  '/A  6 ceil  ’)*  imimh.4  I >>■/  ^ iny  c^kitip 

:’«»•»  •.JfAkol‘,dir«  ;f  ;'-'A‘  ■-.'  •'*,  ^^100:0.  .’,•  '*••;  v’:>fAd 

if'i  <ip»M,  that,  wie  TMinfo- 

p$tC.  »ir4Wi'hr  'W\0\  vv  • 

A day  'jfct  a ^a^* 

’I  •' ;f|?!ri k'^'^i v>f4wVtiiY'kbv*:  dc»  tip  pan 


(;  cyVo ' u 

• -.4!, MU:  ‘ 

tigtf.  iv  ihzm ■ :-?0^ V h*;; 
, U*t^‘  f^r  j/hiijgtiiii' 

HO;  ir!,  , M.  . : > t fJ: 

. tM.‘  't\$ 

;: .;( iA**0  u r0  -h' 


So  af^.t  t wed  up  my  couhige'  to  ■ elk. 

• J : ' \’0.0' 

(T<Hi  ^ >1  c* v ef*  aiiRtn^tfrcj  that  I ^hf».oL  ?n 

-•  : •■' A ■ ; ■«:  ; -.  '"  • ■ -:  ' '■ 
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::,jA  - '?to^  ^iSflpge^Witl  -far 

: , r,/  r ■■■•  Ki AM  -like  a • away  with  imotlier.  .flas-fo  and  gleam. 

3 y drew.,  W*’  5 here  Dvee  iinyacd  the  distant  shore  the-  hi tie 

...  * ‘ Oto«a  v. hep  vcrih-i-x  shoaled  to  given  and  wnuned  to 

*&gg~s|  ; ■■  ihc  real  mid  tbd;  vhipCupun  the  coral  reefs  that  slreidh- 

&£j3  Hk^«: 'v  ■ •:  tmteal  in  tec-  ed  along  iii,  white  strip  of  Uium'Si  rh;U  en- 

.-'  ' -CliJI'C  weave  m ck'sely  riomt  ?hr -cairn  shallow  of  emerald'  1»r 
■)  • (Ii;ii.  it  is  hurtl  iu  £'o<,rii:.  A'crdaoi  cape;  .uiiii  pi-onnnttory 

JSj  ^Hyi,  unravel  the  one  slid  slowly 
JM  ■HaHSsge  fram  the  other,  of  bay  and  harbhty  iAfC&feres  dhtted  with 
warn  BHHHr,  Mostly  gralilica-' ' ; plantation  bouses  dipl  fringed  with- Crop- 

Uou  is  thc.  uufor-  ical  '■-ftW*!- 

'--  •■-. ■',  ■'■'■*■'■;’  CC.g'  innote  pact  of  iher.  also  slid  away  Mtir.d  to  give  place 

anticipation  -,  it, is  to ‘somethin!?  new. 

Q'&WP?-  #*$'  • Siielf  of  All* suid;'h&Vtf  i^lij'rhse'by  yobd- 

taatelcss  fruit  to  ed  crown  and  rocky  sleep  the  rugged 
j h-v ?|A  outcrop  of  mpret-  heights  of  mighty  rtmtinteoui,  bushed  in 
; v.-.Yt'r;  hut  that  Vh  ;the  breathless  silence  of  :Hu  penetrable  sob 
fchd  south  roast  of  itude.  Below,  ail  was  the  fjhuUt  and  sjKirltj^. 

• ■•  .-a  ho  lorn;  looked  of  life  to  the  rush  of  the. seM-btveh- : above 

•’.  o >>•  .it  once  s<»  was  utter  quietude.  the  wreaths  of  .smoke 
^Jamp  iovci y changes  nf  from  burning  atulerijrn -I i rose.': slowly. 

tf and  evening  and  like  silver  coIukIbs,  UBstirred  in  the  still 
aMKr  hktfnilff. eighty  amt «»<•  full  of  blue,  above, anti  giving  a faint  and  distant 
WKKm^'r^  y.p,  s of  fbo  romantic  sign  of  life  th.  at'wuly  accentuated  the  lone- 

'■&  y,‘S.r-  r f .the  oast  and  by  liaess  of  those.  vast  heights. 

•••’-•  Iff  that  the  bright  AU  this  tlir  eyes  saw  and  the  mind 
dud  the  setysed.  and  tliroagh  it  ail  faticty  aver  whfe 
duller  strands  of  fart  toper-  her  own  bright  thremk  For  here,  in 
wove  themselves  into  thtdi  a motley  woo!  these  very  Waters,  great  Spanish  •/alh-mts. 
that  it  was  hard  A’tlhytLio  sfeyimAtty  tlic  deep  laden  wttbdmisuj$»pf  gVld aiid  kit- 
oae  from  the  other.  v-er,  and  precious' freigh log o oi  ciitVs-  ami 

It  wits  iihruts!  yesterday  that  shivered  eocoa-ntits  frout  the-  wieh  st,jreb<>i4s(.s:  .,f 
..utujer  a-  lieatfj'  'oywrcoah'  yvUii  ;A  hi^Lk-aky:  Carthagena  and  Porto  Bellp.  had  sailed 
aiv>ve  iirul  ? Af .;: dtBfe  ^ hidnsy-y,  Hy-dfty  v hetfvily  by  the  calm  lagoons,  (lie  eapes. 

iioated  upon  the  ris<?at>d  f:ilt  of  thAgctftO;  the  verdant  bays:  here  hi.g-h-pOo[ie4  hW*i>‘ 
ground -swirl!  xl"* ■ tropic  sea.  Hash  mg  into  caueor  ships  and  barks,  black  ioiikedaod 
upfsty  a-dibwblHt^.  yrtllen,  yawed  along  five  sapie  oOhi’Siiy. 

sot-  the  ffcatb^Yv  i^^as^^Xdl^'afid  f|^s  tgyg.  ’bound  for  Port  Royal  with  bhkkWfA'ihed 
gtsd  l.tiuiana  letiv’es.upmi  tu«i  distahi  Short*  freashfesUtkeu ..red.- uandCtl  from  theSpah- 
4o  tossing  ami  S way i pg,  F-lyfh ig-’Csh  - silbC  iardsi|.mved  below*.  ’n^tseyiSeye n ty dl rp  or 
hke  ei  1 ref  d Altsb  one  hundred  yetirsi  agp,  long,  low.shafp- 

frorit  the  water  l A (he  right  .KSid  the  hAt,  ; healted,  hlaek-hul led  Ve.HSfcls  had  udW  nmi 
skimmed  arrow- i ike:  across  t!>e  fic.-.vnie;  then  come  skin i ruing'  across  from  Cuba, 
yhpyrtkBt..  harger  snC  Br>4h.ent'.  Alt  rigliu  Menrii, 

Vo  t.  hjrsx po  m - sis 

b‘:  • Original  from  J 
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thir  famous  ' Biiit  !:  limrd." 

of  V'Oitmsifje  anti 

history,  >'<-»■  mni?#*.  Qi 
'.:■ ■;:  ;i  ihi-  island,  and  loi*w  by 

y.i-  li©r*rt  every  bay  aiid  idiot 
’y;v  ' •'  from  CMfr*-  Moratu'  to.  Shv 
• ' V N^gril  Fount  A.ud  rmVJty 

pul  it>  a sa'Vwig  Hse';  many 
it  tliby  dbl, a. t'l'jsirly  purs.it- 
»utr  iiritish  >>!'•■  user,  «;bsiy 
iitjg  .tar  prey  into  a ya%rj- 
iiig  jaw  of  wral  rveLsefc  . 
litwl/ppey  iNtriat,,  txirjri,  d«sd 
jTofMifi;'-  wriggle  through 
’ : ;i*;'  f»rtu-n»a  diwjirtej, through 

the  d'limm?  IVidm  ami 


Mm 


'-mm 


' aw. .' 

,v5'-  , >ifL6f'‘'h^’  v‘V>':  v*.. /-. 

SjueU  ^ pf  ili'e 
ilu«vufe  % ,aV  *&li<:y  shat  through- the'  woof 
i ^ 0 1 e i ^ vi ^ id  to r to  the 

w>tdy  ihwf  .(die  eyeti  hitw±  * ■ ’ - . 

iiv  iaui  hv'  the  &vtt)  $&t.'  iir  a blaze  of 
A#  fiiow  riippu  floated  up 
hi  ifi&GSikitrrti  >ky  Th»t>. 
qii twiligiit  faded  into  • 
*Wkhos.s  i\\Kin  tin*  side,  ffetfD  womkr 
S jtoouMum  crest  and 

:'-j.6<vfeud ' Uni  mhey.  With  the 

: .:  >v;^’.  'v;' ;.'a::;'^;- ;•;*;•  4f  nvgih  tim  sea  breeze  hu rmned 

and  had  Hid  warily  ami.  >vtspmk,i*sly  along  Uivyv  into  tenet,  it  ad  H was  as  oti  u se* 
this  s^nihem  island  shop-.  JVrminVat  of  tdass  (hat  the  sfeum  ship  $di.<l  past  tbr 
Tim  sight  of  a British  mm  w dU'o  doahie  -silent  pivnuud?;?  of  old  historic  Port  iWah 
}Vt>v  uf  port  diolys  a ViX*ig?.  .*}*m  :Jiad  . nuttiohle^  slender  •MQuinied  socose 

;?t>: m a?ni  siu?»nmM  ay;ha*  to  puhviSlhat  shaded  spire*  and  towers  amt 

Ooh;..;  pm  haps.  she.-riimi  ViddenB/  turned  steep  r«l  iwfs,  *i>d  so  into  i.he  harhoi% 


t jie 

iu%W-  |}mt  ■ eknVe  : 

' ■ ;th^h ',  ■' 

:'X[\ ' ■'••"' 

of  JumaiijrA 

for  iwi:  .;»ld  hv 
rii  'rS  « ff  Mre  J5;ku?fi 
* h 1 / ' c.  rtw-  s';:Oi 
a i ui  “rv»s.-  iioars. 

Intfet^l  a ajfitp  w 
ni'iiv  - r f ; f • • p**  axe 

e:i)»Kaj  uf  thns^ 
day  15,  amoiJfg:  therw 


’if-: 

■ 


5SBk-o«&wv- 


issa 


‘‘•rut.  raus  «iiAn6.w;v  wi#;.op  vessels  umrxu.  at  ajuthoh 
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YSHY  IVjBLI,  1KM>VV  Y TO  A IX  A 


a homix'vx  timss 


turuiug  back  the  leaves  of  u\^UiOt\  s re-  hifirieU  a strange, 
view  and  d£emhp**e  ihfe  im  preset*  ms  there  « dii  moib  w part  a 

retained.  colored  i i fc;  black  « 

Three  tall  cocoa-palms  with  hoary  gray  faces,  rags  and  hit- 
trunks  that  stand  overshadowing  the  wea-  ters,  gaudy  petticoats  and  red  and  yellow 
ther-WOru  walls  of  the  old  custom  house,  turbans,  that  blazed  liame-like  against  the 
their  long  blue  feathery  leaves  glinting  whiteness;  negro  women.  lithe  ami  erect, 
crisply  in  the  fresh  breath  of  the  early  bearing  upon  their  turban  fed  beads  huge 
sea-breeze,  gave  a first  promise  of  strange  baskets  piled  high  with  a wealth  of  tropic 
tlnngs  to  come.  Rut  the  gate  of  the  fruit ; queer  little  gray,  pattering,  tripping 
steam  boat  wharf  was  the  real  enchanted  donkeys,  with  wicker  hampers  hung  on 
portal,  and  it  was  only  thence  Lhat  oue  each  side,  piled  high,  like  the  baskets, 
passed  into  the  wonder  of  a new  life  be-  with  strange  fruit  and  monstrous  vegeta- 
yond.  hies,  each  litUfi  patient  beast  led  or  driven 

hot,  broad,  albpervndiug  glare  of  sun-  by  a negro  boy  or  girl,  barefoot  and  tat- 
light;  crumbling  walls  powdered  with  tered,  shmit mg  shrilly  in  the  soft,  rapid, 
white  dust;  dazzling  white  unpa  ved  negro- Kuglish  dialect  of  the  tropics.  The 
streets,  up  and  down  which,  and  hither  language  sounded  as  foreign  to  our  ears 
and  thither,  pattered  and  chiit tfered  and  as  the  life  appeared  strange  to  our  eyes. 
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Over  ail  the  bustle  and  confusion  rus-  sist  the  not  infrequent  tremors  of  earth- 
tied  the  huge,  wide-spreading  foliage  of  quake  that  wrack  the  island,  and  as  such 
the  rich  tropic  vegetation,  vivid  greens,  an  exemplar  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  de- 
browns,  and  russets,  with  blazing  crimson  scribe  it  here  in  passing, 
flowers  that  peeped  from  behind  high  It  is  square,  broad,  and  two  stories  in 
walls  ami  street  corners  and  overshadowed  height.  There  Us  no  stairway  within 
broad  old  houses,  all  without  chimneys,  leading  from  floor  to  floor,  but  in  front,  a 
and  alt  built  with  verandas  and  enclosed  double  flight  of  stone  steps  rises  to  the 
by  green  jalousies.  And  far  away  over  story  above.  The  ground -floor  stands 
all  rose  the  great  silent  rugged  mountains,  upon  arc-lies,  and  is  enclosed  with  green 
by  craggy  steeps  and  wooded  heights,  slat  blinds;  within  the  shade  of  the  green 
through  mantlings  of  soft  clouds,  to  the 
still  blue  heavens  far  above. 

So  picture,  glaring  and  vivid,  succeeded  •;* 

picture,  all  seen  through  a veil  of  white  ^ 

dust,  as  corner  after  corner  was  turned 
with  a spin  and  rattle  of  wheels,  and  a 
scurrying  hither  and  thither  of  motley 
figures  from  before  the  hurrying  horse, 

ceaselessly  urged  and  goaded  by  the  ne-  0 \ f 

gro  driver.  A quick  turn  through  a great 
brick  gateway,  shaded  by  a dense  flow- 
ering vine,  and  all  the  dust  and  glare  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  the  coolness  of 

an  enclosed  court- yard,  freshened  by  the  ^ ♦ • 


g of  a fountain,  and  en- 
riched with  luxuriant  tropical  growths  of 
party- colored  plants  and  flowers.  It  was 
that  of  a lodging-house  very  well  known 
to  all  Jamaica  travellers;  a broad  front- 
ed mansion  of  the  last  century,  built  of 
those  black  and  red  bricks  that  used  in  the 
old  times  to  be  brought  from  England  as 
ballast  in  the  ships  that  returned  laden 
with  sugar  and  rum,  ginger  ami  coffee. 
It  is  a good  exemplar  of  the  better  class 
of  early  Jamaican  mansions;  a massive 
house,  built  substantially  not  only  for 
coolness  and  comfort  of  living,  but  to  re- 
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fifcd  ]r*Vk>  of  Jtuvim*  prosperity . snd  -silg.-' 
.gests-  hY£#vh*§\ ' . anti  silk 

stockings.  | .vnyrely.-  back,  :]>*>: 

hind  a high  brick  walk  ■?■*•.  *<Hl  uiid 

black  l»’K!k  - lii.ilKSP  r>U  Mist'  >ifk'  0f 

the  broad  gnh>*v&>\  ttiul  o red  iu»d  bite;  k 
brick  suhbbr  ami  cur^p  houa*  on  ihe 
other. 

One  Iprig  ■#$$***  quarters 

stood  jntek  of  the  garden  >y4cl. 
adhere  5 ix  the  old  §Wrevday^  the  of 
iliemastev-  ,or  |lte  oyepsieer  ftould  »ee  that 

frr  rteod fessly 


idled  a^vay 


V*D  nib5  Win*.. 
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*&tg:  •jE?r^v;fe;  ».x; 


■vi  H'.ii,!  i/r=.:.;  •<:-*  :'.  ••  • - 

its  ;i|»pea.auir<^  go.  ho  ve  'U  pped  that  im.i- 
nmrd 


jPMh  fj^%'’;. -ilt'e; 

shor#  of 

III-  : • : f;- jwicgti '1$' |5,r0^t^;;ibfeH.md  them.. 

To  unJei^ad  ap^^ppi^ciaU4  England*  Sight  -seeing  with  corn  fori,  should  ho 
cm*  must  London  May  Fair  in  U»e  seu-  ...dom-i  early  to >il*»  nooning  iW  during-  the 
to*#.  *0  uhJer^to^d  *i«t$F hUmjfc'tiJf ' *<f  tht*  rpirl  - dar  Leaf  wlilUa- 
maica. On* must  me  Kingston  market  skinned  people  lie  qtiieseent  "until  the 
upon .av&Naiiyv  Fov  then  tlur  country  cool  of  the  afternoon  vivifies  them  iptcr 
in*  eomes ' f>mmn£  into  the  capital  from  a renew  ml  life.  So  the  markets,  to  he 
far  ami  uenr..  and  the .town  i>  flooded  with  seen  in  the  freshness  of  glory  should  be 
a wealth  of  f truft&Aud ‘prudue^.  tUaf  see n bet  ween  seven  coffee  ami  ten 

o'clock  break- 


must  be  /^eivy 
to  l»e  appr'ecF 
atecL  BjA-ek. 
hr*\vfth  $wd 
yellow./-  East 
India , / >cwlie 
aoAAW^tJn- 
dht  negro, 
hfetialainlef/ne  ,-r 
mm^te  in  )k 
rUatt^nnjg  Jb**- 
teh  ; 4# . •;'eni)or;  >. 

feC  C : : . J b%  jy  ' 

Wi  [during  in 

and  *ar&.  f 
LTi*m  ihe  oov 
fr  lde  JOP  ■ look 
tloOM^h  ,t%V 
gat# . df  fthv 
market  p*Hmpn  til  none  but  ^ahhlUf^  ^e' 


leave^theqitiAt 
, i o court  - y?ml  of 
.%>  • ' the ; ■ lodging- 

.<>• ’ * ' ' 5*.. v-  lio » is*  avid 
^ foM 

,^r  1 : 

.yeU'--  • • - j#&’  W> 

ntMiijn  into  the 

fuU 

a-:  wtis 

in  in  tlm 

t • ;,:  J NomOially  the 

• hu^'-^y  ■- #ntdutf  t#t  i)j'- 

,i.ii  * avo til  a t:  ££pe  ’ 
.eiat  purfKW  the  ipea/ 
of  thii  -^.venfil  niVarkeb^ 
UAf^k^U  for. 
tbv>  life  it;;.WiB Imeo'dMd  tU: ^hvJd;:  Jriiatl.ifv,: 
W Ik  U>‘‘’'k  orhr  ev,n*vwhnre.  All 
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that  the  fellow's  feet  hung*  to  within 
a few  inches  of  the  ground  An  el- 
derly n egress,  who  evidently  tekmged 
to  him — perhaps  in  the  car 
mother  —came  pattering  along  he 
hind,  in  her  bare  feet,  and  with  a 
great  basket  and  a mountainous  bun 
die  tied  up  in  a party-colored  patch- 
work  spread  balanced  upon  her  head. 
She  helped  herself  along  the  weary 
way  by  holding  fast  to  the  tail  of  the 
patient  little  jackass.  The  maw  raised 
no  objection  to  her  using  h%$  beast, 
but  sat  supremely  unconscious  of  her, 
of  the  ass,  of  the  passer-by,  smoking 
the  while  a great  black  :efmroofc  at 
least  nine  inches  long.  Every  now 
and  then  he  thumped  his  heel*  up- 
ward into  the  stomach  of  the  donkey, 
whereupon  the  little  animal  trotted 
for  a few  yards,  and  the  woman  ran 
behind,  still  holding  fast  to  its  tail. 

No  doubt  the  peculiar  in 
version  of  sex  responsibility 
that  makes  the  woman  the 
laborer  and  the  man  the  con-  M. 
sumer  is  a relic  of  a former 
barbarism  of  the  Afri- 
can bush,  when  the  :i 

men  fought  and  the 
women  worked.  The 
need  for  fighti ng  seems 
to  have  passed  away; 
the  necessity  for  work 
yet  remains. 


scattered;  thgra  col  lect- 
in g into  Id  lie  village 
aroma)  soiiio  p&mh 

church  Unit  nestles  be- 
neath the  shade  of 
flowering  trees  and 
behind  hedges  of  hi- 
biscus and  the  broad 
rustling  leaves  of  the  tree-ferns  and  ba- 
nanas. 

In  front  of  the  town  lies  the  beautiful 
sweeping  curve  of  harbor,  the  blue  wa- 
ters flashing  and  sparkling  in  the  rushing 
sea-breeze  that  sets  the  fringe  of  long 
stemmed  palm-trees  that  stand  along  the 
beach,  and  shade  the  crumbling  row  of 
docks  and  storehouses,  to  swaying  ami 
rattling  their  crisp  foliage.  Such  another 
harbor  is  not  to  be  found  m all  the  West 
Indies.  A long  arm.  of  land  shoots  out 
from  the  south  shore  of  the  main  island, 
and  curving  to  the  westward  shelters  the 
bay  within  from  the  open  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  without.  Theonly  entrance 


Within  a radius  of 
twenty  miles  of  Kings- 
ton one  may  see  per- 
haps all,  or  nearly  all, 
that  most  is  character- 
istic of  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  For  Kingston  is  the  heart  of 
the  island,  and  to  and  from  it  the  quaint 
life  comes  and  goes  along  the  smooth, 
white,  level  highways— the  arteries  that 
radiate  from  it  across  the  verdant  valleys 
and  over  the  verdant  hills  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  east,  west,  and  north. 

Back  of  the  town  lies  the  sweep  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Liguanea,  sloping  slowly 
upward  until  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  arid  then  rising  swiftly  to  the 
wilderness  above,  with  a fringe  of  coffee 
plantations  and  banana  groves.  Every- 
where the  plain  is  covered  with  the  vivid 
green  patches  of  sugar-cane,  and  peppered 
with  the  huts  of  the  peasantry,  here  more 
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mg*.  -A  old  Poll  read  iit  the  rickety  tumhle  down  housed 
Royal,  tvfiii^e  thifo  jielple^ly  rrorrjWe  to decay  in  the 
st mu go  wild  hh-  hedrt  of  the  tcav'H  tlie  same  sUmit  Kfefory: 
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General  Walker  was  a great  pirate  in  the 
old  times. 

We  pushed  the  boat  amongst  the 
spider-like  roots  of  the  mangroves,  and 
sent  the  quondam  player  of  “General 
Walker”  ashore  to  see  whether  anything 
yet  remained  of  the  wooden  monument 
that  made  the  place  famous.  By-and-by 
he  came  back  with  a rotting  piece  of 
wood,  which  he  assured  us  was  a piece  of 
the  gallows,  and  that  he  had  found  it  at 
the  place  where  the  post  used  to  stand  in 
the  days  when  he  and  his  friends  played 
“General  Walker”  amongthe  mangroves. 
It  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  actuality 
of  that  hideous  romance  of  the  past — a 
piece  of  rotting  wood,  fit  not  even  for  de- 
cent burning. 

The  records  of  the  Court  of  Vice- Ad- 
miralty of  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  are  replete  with  entries  relating 
to  the  capture  and  condemnation  of 
slavers.  Sometimes  there  is  a fine  smack 
of  romance  in  the  bald  dry  statement  of 
facts.  One  paper  that  now  hangs  framed 
in  the  court-house  is  especially  inter- 
esting. It  is  an  affidavit,  and  enclosed 
in  the  frame  with  it  is  a packet  of  papers 
with  ink  faded  and  blurred  by  sea-water. 
My  good  friend  Mr.  Hendrick,  the  surro- 
gate of  the  court,  had  the  document  copied 
for  me,  and  I can  do  no  better  than  give 
it  as  it  stands,  written  in  the  quaint  of- 
ficial jargon  that,  like  a dry  husk,  hides 
the  kernel  of  romance  within. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  understand, 
as  a preface,  that  a certain  brig  called  the 
Nancy  was  one  time  overhauled  by  his 
Majesty’s  cutter  the  Sparrow  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1799.  The  brig  had  all 
the  appearances  of  and  the  appliances  for 
a slaver,  but  not  a scrap  of  paper  was  to 
be  found  that  might  be  brought  forward 
by  way  of  proof.  Nevertheless  the  Spar- 
row brought  her  into  Kingston  Harbor, 
where  she  lay  for  some  time  pending  the 
decision  of  the  court.  At  last,  as  nothing 
could  be  proved  against  her,  orders  were 
given  for  the  Nancy's  discharge. 

Upon  the  very  day  she  should  have 
sailed,  the  affidavit  now  hanging  in  the 
glass  frame,  and  the  papers  enclosed  along 
with  it,  suddenly  made  their  appearance, 
and  were  handed  in  to  the  court.  It  was 
to  the  owners  of  the  Nancy  as  though  a 
thunder-bolt  had  fallen  from  a clear  sky, 
and  the  brig  was  lost. 

The  documeut  reads  as  follows: 


Jamaica  m.  In  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty. 
The  Adv:  Gen:  ex:  rel:  Wylie  $ al 

V8. 

The  Brig  Nancy  &c. 

Michael  Fitton  Esquire  being  duly  sworn 
maketh  oath  aud  saith,  that  the  tender  of  his 
Majesty’s  ship  of  war  Abergavenny  then  under 
command  of  this  deponent  being  on  a crnise 
off  Jackmel  in  the  island  of  Saint  Domiugo  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  August  last,  discovered  a 
dead  bullock  surrounded  by  sharks,  which  he 
had  towed  alongside  the  said  tender  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  said  sharks.  And  this 
deponent  saith,  that  having  caught  one  of  the 
said  sharks  and  hoisted  it  on  board  the  said 
tender  he  ordered  some  of  the  seamen  to  sepa- 
rate its  jaws  and  clean  them  as  the  said  shark 
was  larger  than  common,  which  the  said  sea- 
men did  whilst  other  opeued  its  maw  and 
therein  discovered  in  the  presence  of  this  de- 
ponent a parcel  of  papers  tied  up  with  a 
string.  Aud  this  deponent  saith  that  on  pe- 
rusing the  said  papers  he  discovered  a letter 
of  a recent  date  from  Burricoa  and  as  it  oc- 
curred to  this  deponent  they  might  relate  to 
some  vessel  detained  by  some  of  his  Majesty’s 
cruisers  he  had  them  dried  on  deck.  And  this 
deponent  saith  that  having  been  informed  that 
his  Majesty’s  cutter  Sparrow  had  sent  down  to 
this  island  as  prize  a certain  brig  or  vessel 
called  the  Nancy  aud  supposing  the  paper  so 
found  as  aforesaid  might  be  useful  at  the  trial 
of  the  said  vessel  called  the  Nancy , hath  caused 
the  same  to  be  sealed  up,  and  delivered  them 
to  one  of  the  surrogates  of  this  honorable  court 
without  auy  fraud  alteration  addition  subtrac- 
tion or  embezzlement  whatever. 

Taken  and  the  truth  thereof  sworn 

to  before  me  this  24th  day  of 

September  1779 

Spl.  J.  Fraser 

Surrogate  J. 

Probably  never  since  the  days  of  Jonah 
has  judgment  so  come  upon  the  wrong- 
doer out  of  the  belly  of  a fish. 

Once,  in  the  opening  of  a jungle  that 
overgrew  the  banks  of  one  of  the  streams 
that  empty  into  the  harbor,  we  came  upon 
a stray  drift-piece  of  humanity  that  had 
floated  down  the  stream  of  time  to  the  pre- 
sent from  those  old  by -gone  slave  days. 

The  row-boat  was  being  pushed  up  a 
crooked  little  creek  that  meandered 
through  thickly  growing  weeds  where 
great  mud-fish  scurried  in  and  out,  and 
between  banks  of  dense  vegetation  pierced 
by  alligator  wallows,  and  arched  overhead 
with  trailing  vines  and  branches  into  a 
roof  of  quivering  leaves.  By-and-by  an 
open  space  was  reached,  where,  upon  the 
marshy  bank  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
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, '^jr5]  I ^00***-  t,a('  -i?"{  ^ : 1 * ' • ? : behind.  her  back  and 

n ’.  her  feel  UigHhvr  Her  iicurmi  v came  ami 

looked  for  her  every  where,  but  could  not 
find  her.  She  had  stood  as  close  to  her 
brush,  one  could  just  see  the  outlines  of  as  from  hem  to  yonder  tree,  and  called  and 
a low  straw  hut,  such  as  one  might  ex-  called,  but  the  little  girl  could  not  answer, 
peel  to  discover  somewhere  in  the  jungles  and  her  mother  did  not  see  her  because  the 
of  Africa.  An  old  n egress  made  her  ap-  slave-stealers  had  hidden  her  amongst  the 
pe&rance  at  the  sound  of  the  thud  of  oars  leaves  in  the  thickets.  So  by-and  bv  her 
in  the  rowlocks,  and  coming  down  to  the  mammy  went  away,  and  then  the  slave- 
bank,  squatted  on  a log,  and  talked  in  a stealers  came,  and  took  her  down  into  a 
sad,  melancholy  manner.  boat  and  aboard  the  ship.  There  they  put 

Her  history  was  that  of  thousands,  but  her  in  a dark  place  with  a great  many 
it  sounded  strange  coming  from  her  own  more  black  people.  Every  morning  they 
lips.  It  was  like  a voice  from  the  past  used  to  come  and  take  out  those  who  died 
speaking  of  dead  things.  She  had  been  and  threw  them  overboard.  She  could 
brought,  as  a girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  not  remember  the  name  of  the  ship,  but 
old,  to  Jamaica  aboard  of  a captured  slave-  the  white  people  burned  her  in  Kingston 
ship.  Her  African  mother  had  sent  tier  Harbor,  It  was  very  difficult  to  undcr- 
to  the  spring  to  draw  water,  and  there,  in  stand  the  old  creature's  dialect,  but  she 
the  thickets,  the  slave  stealers  had  caught  patiently  repeated  her  words  until  the 
her.  They  had  thrust  something  into  her  meaning  was  clear.  She  took  the  shilling 
mouth  so  that  she  could  not  speak,  and  that  was  offered  to  her,  and  gave  her 
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i hanks  in  the  same  sad  voice,  and  as  the  vaults  of  those  former  merchant  princes 
boat  drifted  down  the  current  ami  around  of  Kingston:  Croesus  es,  the  luxuriance 
the  dense  foliage  at  the  bend  of  the  stream,  and  opulence  of  whose  lives  44  Tom  Crin- 
she  still  sat  motionless  with  the  shilling  gle”  one  time  sung—  bear,  stamped  upon 
in  her  palm  looking  after  it.  their  faces,  all  the  similitude  of  a by  gone 

antiquity.  They  tell  one  in  Kingston 
v that  it  is  not  the  breath  of  time  that  has 

Jamaica,  Iikemany  another  of  the  West  wrought  the  likeness  of  hoary  age  upon 
India  Islands,  is  like  a woman  with  a his-  those  dark  walls,  but  the  gnawing  salt  of 
tory.  She  has  had  her  experiences,  ami  the  sea-breeze  that  blows  upon  them  all 
lias  lived  her  life  rapidly.  She  has  en-  day.  Facts  are  such  raw  and  undigesti- 
joyed  a fever  of  prosperity  founded  upon  file  morsels  for  the  stomach  of  fancy, 
those  incalculable  treasures  pouted  into  One  likes  better  to  believe  that  Jamaica's 
her  lap  by  the  old  t ime  buccaneer  pirates,  own  history  has  had  to  do  with'  her  town's 
She  has  suffered  earthquake,  famine,  pes-  decrepitude,  rather  than  to  give  all  the 
tilence,  fire,  and  death  ; and  she  lots  been  credit  of  it  to  the  air  of  the  Caribbean 
the  home  of  a cruel  and  merciless  slavery,  Sea.  It  is  more  titillating  to  the  im&gina- 
hardly  second  to  that  practised  by  the  tiou  to  picture  her  as  a beggar  Haunting 
Spaniards  themselves.  Other  countries  the  rags  of  her  by-gone  prosperity,  and  a 
have  taken  centuries  to  grow  from  their  zest  is  added  because  those  rags  are  of  fine 
primitive  life  through  the  fimver  and  fruit  silks  and  satins,  and  have  been  stained 
of  prosperity  into  the  seed-time  of  pietu-  here  and  there  with  blood, 
reique  decrepitude.  Jamaica  has  lived  Jamaica's  first  actual  history  is  of  one 
through  it  all  in  a few 'years.  Picturesque  hundred  and  fifty  years  <>f  Spanish  rule, 
Italy  und  Spain  are  the  product  of  tvvo  shrouded  in  the  apocryphal  mists  that 
thousand  ye&r&  Picturesque  .Jamaica  of  blur  so  much  of  Spanish  West  Indian 
two  hundred.  Hoary  crumbling  walls  history.  In  1655  the  English  secured  con- 
of  great  empty  warehouses,  the  treasure  trol  of  the  island,  and  the  stupor  of  Span- 
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tsh  life  was  quickly  changed  to  a redun-  Vt 

dancy  of  vigor.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the  old  Pas- 

Perhaps  nowadays  Admiral  William  sage  Fort,  which  once  guarded  the  mouth 
Penn  is  more  famous  as  being  the  father  of  the  Rio  Cobra,  and  which  had  offer- 
of  his  Quaker  son.  and  the  none  too  sa-  ed  the  only  formidable  resistance  to  the 
vnry  hero  of  more  than  one  racy,  tattling  English,  hut  the  stone  foundations,  broad 
anecdote  of  old  Samuel  Pepj  ss.  and  well  laid,  that 

than  because  of  anything  that  murk  its  shape 

he  himself  has  done  to  attain  to  v ^ ami  extent,  and 

the  pinnacle, 
it  was  due  to  him 


But  nevertheless  bulb  nv  scoop, 

in  eonjunc-  - /[  not  yet  entirely 

tton  with  General  Venables—  / ^ U . BUedup  iMidhcre 

together  in  joint  command  of  — j < v Jr  \v  /'  ^ 

the  West  Indian  squadron  in  the  jt  - \ 

days  of  Oliver  Cromwell— that  « , A. 

Jamaica  became  a part  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  island  was 
at  that  time  about  the  least  im- 
portant of  all  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions m the  West  Indies,  , ; * - * . 

The  admiral  and  the  general 
thought  as  little  as  the  Span- 
iards that  they  were  about  to  ’tifeitii- 

lay  the  foundation  of  what  was  >- ■'$St3hX$ 

at  oue  time  to  be  the  richest  and 

most  powerful  of  all  English 

colonies  — a spot  that  was  to  ! 

pulse  with  British  life  as  no  ‘ 

other  spot  pulsed  in  all  the 

world  outside  of  Great  Britain 

herself ; a centre  into  which  ^3S88gfc, 

should  pour  the  wealth  of  the 

Indies:  in  whose  harbors  should  ^ y 

ride  mighty  fleets,  with  flags  fl}-  . ^ 

ing,  bent  upon  conquest,  and  rn*:  mjv.vokovf. 

iuto  which  should  crawl  bat-  . v> 

tored  hulks  shattered  in  the  storms  of  hat  and  the:-. 

tie;  which  should  be  a rendezvous  for  tbfc  hoi  cling  still 

battle  ships  of  those  great  sea  heroes,  a puddle  of 

Rodney,  Nelson,  Collingwood,  at,  . 

of  other  eighteenth  century  vikings.  ter,  that  inch  * * 

The  first  negotiations  after  the  sueren  tin*  Htn>  o'  A* 

dor  of  the  Spaniards  were  conducted,  the  ditch  that  once 
historian  of  the  island  says,  by  tln>  abbot  sumvuijdeil  the 
and  the  town  major.  The  admiral  and  walls. 

tue  general  and  the  general's  secretary  re-  The  fort  once  stood  close  to  the  beach, 
ceived  them  in  the  oven  heat  of  the- -officers’  now  it  is  a quarter  of  a mile  or  more  back 
quarters  at  the  fort,  shaded  frorn  the  daz-  from  the  bay.  The  mangrove  bushes, 
?.img  glare  of  the  sunlight  without*  The  those  great  producers  of  land  in  the  fcrop 
two  commanders  kept  their  hats  upon  their  ies,  lmve  for  two  centuries  been  stretch 
headland  they  sat  at  a table,  clothed  with  ing  out  their  spider-like  lingers  into  the 
the  majesty  of  British  empire,  backed  by  water,  ace  urn  ulaitug  earth  and  wash,  until 
a fleet  of  thirty  vessels  and  an  army  of  six  they  have  left  the  foundations  of  the  fort 
thousand  men.  The  abbot  and  the  town  isolated  in  a tangle  of  thickets,  where  its 
major,  personating  conquered  Spain,  stood  stone  skeleton  has  tumbled  to  pieces,  alone 
bareheaded  before  them,  and  the  posse  of  and  unseen  by  any. 

neighbors  sat  bareheaded  upon  a bench  Everywhere,  where  the  water  is  quiet 
nearby.  It  was  a picture  of  British  con-  in  bays  and  harbors,  one  sees  the  man- 
quest  and  of  British  glory.  grove  at  tins  silent,  ceaseless  work.  The 
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parent',  trunk;  ;growihg  from  a little  pink  Vfn, 

stem,  shoots'  up  into  a low  shrub  with  Spanish  'few  a was  one  time  the  seat  of 
wde-spreadihg  branches,  clothed  - perpet-  govemmei it  and  the  centre  of  the  island 
.ifally  with  glofcfcy  gmjti  leaves,  Prom  ago  ibe  gu 

these  branches  .long  slimier  ,roofe  drop  ber?iau>rial  residence  and  the  legislative 
hdo  the  water  beneath,  where,  in  the  Assembly  were  removed  f mu»  iheoidto'vn 
muddy  '.soil  at  the  Ijottom,  they  theras^lves  to  Rm^fcon,  and  since  that  time  ii^dmay 
takewi^  iitid ift  turn  .become  -trunks  And  ' lm>’  beep* -rapid- £u<l  cerium 
treats.  Arid  tyliere  under  the  snake-  A railroiid  fmis  from  Kipgsion  to  lira 
like  net  uvork  of  roots  which  rise  out  of  oUI  capital,  and  the  tmln  rattles  and  roars 
the  muddy  soil,  and  in  the  tangle  Of  through  the  lonely  swamps 'and  wilder-* 
branehes  above,  life  is  pulsing  and  rust-  uesses*  the  tangled  thickets  and  gaudy 
ling.  Imuio)enddo  crabs,  with  long  red  flowering  vines,  that  boffler  the  lowland 
legs  and  Mack  bodies  peppered  '*tth  white  shore  of  Hunt's  Bay,  that  stretches  its 
spots*  scurry  aiid  itt  &tiil  out  upon  rharshy  flats  between  tile  two  towns, 

the  rank  mud  bejie&th  t he  arching  rook?.-  Spanish  Town  breathes  the  very  breath 
and  droll  hertrubcrahs  draw ' dust,  decay,  desolation,  -tod  death  in 

with  ft.  click  into  their  Arrowed;  riou&^y>.  /die  that  everywhere  envelops  tbe.  h^k'of. 
strungedooking  shells  with  long  spinesvj  former  island  magniflcenee.  Ev&n  the 
curious  spirals,  motlled  with  .blue  &nd  '.'great  clock  at  the  railway  sUttion  that 
gray  #mi  yellow..  hiiires  down  with  ridiculous  solemnity 

In  life  day*  of  'the  Sp&nUwts  ves^is  iv$bh  the  traveller  sis  he  steps  from  th^ 
used  to  sail  tvp  the  Rio  Gohm  to  Spanish  <>oach  seems,  ever;  in  these,  its  young 
TiTwh  r wow  it  is  welih)gH;felmkeii  writb  da^s,  io  li4i$  drunk  froni  the  Lef4>^ 
the  wash  of  eehturies::  35r>,vbte^ ';& ’$$$(.  dk\v  of  stkgnafcft>u?4md  marked  ate^eh 
pass  arjuuid  n fong  >pur/  Af  ^^dlthat  O/cJwk  fov  pplmdy  knows  how  -i&kxiy 
stretcher'  for  out  .coii^tih.g'v.  Icl&ya, . w«$ksv and:: rn^nths. 

In  the  centre  of 

the  town  re  the 


■ont:  timk  tt  was  alive  awtth  mu  okeat  rbMBSfiiku  c^A(OT5. 


plnv  for  sir^pv  (>♦. I wins  rv-dU/g  front  md-thne  buildings  «>v^Tkiok  it  upon  the 
then*  Ik-lung---'  did  the  rihmd  h m<  v s'hU-%,  Tic*  1 v *>  antin' buildings,  wlubU 

drs  eaUktheTn;  Tl#e  ehaiinek  b^rkly  -Jslk h&  f<vtdng  another,  aw/  King** 

enough  for  rim  hjlu  pghoes  of  the  i'riiiex*  biou*v  qtw  ••nr -rone  rest  donee  of  Up*  ih^r’: 
rneh;  is.  torittous  iiiut  vr  hiding  atui  ftiiiher  efiiwr)  and  the  former  iiouscs  Ot  Aksern- 
ur-  alnng  its  cr» insv  h ?.i»'.ai*ly  r«a>ffd  in  by  bly-  -each  Zimins  iij  Uf  day. 
ov^eiat'^'lirpg:  ire^  <.vw^d,n>rit»ri;ed  -tjy  hu  pete  .Petdihps  the  greater  oihig^ 

vxmhh'  Unck^M  i iiat;-  *«>evw  >hnt  mu  rmnum  the  Kmc'v  ; the  moi^  prcg‘ 

the  ) i t e jbt\cvurm  Bprf  go  heMfw<u  ^u*  ui  for  in  .ii$ 

0$  harhor  and  Sau  dago  de  i;t  Vega.  fla-r  no  n b-i.-ond  ilir  cevi* 
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talqhgecf  to  the  hones  jqf  am 
heio^v  tvli^  al  tlu? taking 
iff  Um5  in  the  ymr  iiy^ 

The  caihmr^I  fiafelf  Jja^; 
-wty  nimU  ih* 

funny  *quap 
steeple '..'M£ «Abf>r  i*i  iht better 
.ehtss 

Hot  berfi  drnl  there  ob^^esrui 
fr^menb;  of  the  n«d 

tjkeep  turns  &$d  ^ugle^ 

oft  lie  old  &jmhsh  a*v 
: ike.  siximjtli 
?ibd  tife  -Iwng-  g&ry 
gpy  Ies  iba  l ijfut  }Xppii 
sute  from  tlr^  wv^.- 
^10vorte«l  b}r  Avrok^.ht  ^tv'iJ.'; 
sproj]  braces*  have  a qqew 
foreign  J&ok.  ; . ./  I:'  ^ 
Notfun|yeah  ikeihP 

inpubitidii  of  ai  Span^fe^Avn' 
&t v^t,  ^k1  i^Vfrjk' where  in  the 
SObUfk?  XW>  upon  ttie 

qur  ^ waBHipJf- 

pf  the  qntplirrifc  g**r*xt'. 
people,  staring  vacantly  oat 
hpqh  t he  liiir))- roa d with  sashr 
windows  blind  aiul  dumb 
jtratynti  gloria 

. They  h&vo  ♦:lattcecl  their  dance  Apd  hd/rtf 
and  paid  tlitipipen  Vaid  mil  iuucit  a®  ^;pM^ 


XT  1$  nu:  i • VTtXKRiiXU  lXF  itJ.  K,ATirEIliy>: 


! U6  <>i  d i)kbbc  i>ui!<lin^  is  m open  plaza, 
with  jiii  old  brick  church  at  r 1* v far  < u,\ 
](  $g  uM  Cathedral 

of  St,  Kalhermo.  — - - 

Abd  is  the  most .aii*  ; 

ri(.i)  t bwildicig  HJJOIl 

the  island.  For  once  j 

it  wa.%  the  Sphuush  ! 

Il*d'  Cross  Church,  f , 

in  ih<^  day«  Bdicn  y.Vv 

F..ltl)  :u’’!  Vi’i.i;  ;-:^;?-:v. 

Ute-v . ' iyM fft;- - : ;tf;  . Sltr  . : ’’ ; 

.'Ujjli  llU  (>ixub  iil:  8&U  ' £4 


reen  reipaihs  Uf  their 

'PA*t  i£e^x;e  • 


vviih  the  distant  | 
Ijoomio^  V>t  vheir 

Passage  Fori.  In 


iratvi.y.  Hinde m 

SlOjIK:-  .Nr^ri-'n—  thh 

^ " of 
*on{<*  r/orth.v;  dftlmi 
ditu  hyr^oncy  tipfa 
Ojie  tli*  !n  even 
s|Vd(-l  f K:®;  ■.:'thkt  ’ ■ the, 
Ci  *-a.  curv  ed  ut  » • 
head  up. the  sio-he 


^:.  xh \ ^ o>iOHrv  r\i i/rf in 
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nr  A BfeSHtU*  ’ /'y[;  £'}  ’r  , * '. 

ami  nrrnfr  ; deserts  of  earitral 

^ • * :.  ''  • •.•  for  hts  Asnt.  Il<>  Inis  an  -excepi-ii>iiurfactit'tv  of 

^vb,  profound  juUUn.g  liVo*stJf -at  hVs.  easy  wherever  he 
‘ '•i-;.'"'us  piety  in*  may  he,  «v*ri  m planes  ythfviirAheira  would 
Jr  ;-.::.uely  uujlui  die  *fcf'  b'uti^r  ami  iHir&tV 

' idea  of  I hawser u the.  Russian  soldier  ut  .home 

. . :•■  Tsar  and  of  in  tom'  of peace  or  during-  truces  iu  the 

* VC/  Y..  ■ ; i • father-kind,  enemy*  euuiitvy,  roehiug  the  peasant's 

.•  • vhnnmi  to  eh  fid  »<>  the  villugo  where  lie  was  MaUm 
% . .’*fe  faUjerbiub,  . vtl ;yl  seen-  him  .biVouacki.ug’  5n  tbe 

’ • - united  con*  desert,  with  hi*  tongue  pnrdjcd  and  burn 

. ’ • nee  id  ius  mg,  receive  his  ration  of  n ipiuiuer  of  a 

iiiti ifo4  very  Hire  of  tfdMvaier;  I lUive  seen  him  iu 

strong  r^r//  m-  heat  and  in  -with  iudiungiM- and  iu  thirst, 
enr^y  ami  a hm..  iu  peace  aocl'-m  waf— cmd  I have  always 
>»hy  of  enduring  guyly  uml  nuMirudiy  found  iu  him  rUmsame  rim-re  to.  oblige, 
the  privafiou^- ^Ud)  (lfce  yhc  ihc  same  &hm?g&tb>u  of  self  for  tile  sake 

most  marked  dinmctevisnirs  of  the  Rus-  of  the  safely  umi  Uio  good  ••  of  oiln  io 
saan  soldier.  To  these.  ttkfta  must  be  'The&V  . tbe.  -feu*: . 

added  iretuaidcahle'  hrrtyej‘y  and  a rare  * . • ! v^(  * >;  yv  jvy  *V  J.MV-?^V< 

contempt  of  death,  combined  with  naive 
kinddiearLeclne&f  and  a gentie  and  iuduh 
gent  dis|>Obiti(JO  The  Busman  soldier  is  v' 

disfmguishfal  by  & good  humor  that  never  "?•:  v 

abandons  him  iu  the  urns?  difm.m!? 

moments.  by  libs  brotherly  undemanding  | 

with  his  comrades.  and  by  his  gay  and  lI'BSSPW 

ronteraled  way  of  ail  the  decrees  of  | Sk^*.  jfe 

fate.  Obedience  is  do* )dy  rooted  m ’■  A ,/;:■■ 

mimi  of  the  Rmw.*!  soldier  that  dui- 
mg  m$\  t-lnyty  years1'  experieie  e ot  the 

ar«m;  1 do  cot  remember  to  have  u it neissr:  Jp  . 

fd  cunv  •si.ogU:  case  of  inBubordmaiiom  r ^ W ■ 

either  in  funv-y  <?(  peacif  or  in  times  of  wr.r  ' ffi  tjKK^R^Rl 

Thy  Rit^dalv  s<ri d.ie^:4  dio^  cat  Ids  post.  I |||^4 

hAV^  iu  winter  on 




6ii ^ ^ lieigbW  of  Shipfcg  dt^ 

surrituudwl  wUb  '«now:;ii-nd  drJiiyforJnyrt 
Ji^raliy  into  a slHtite  of  ; ierrv  l have 
.so.vit  lii *>v  U*iu  mi  llm  mai‘cb. 

(ho  sandy  desert,  ami  yielding  up  h*s  Inst 
breath  with  his  last  Mop;  I liav«  wn 
him  dly  of  bts  WhiikIs  op  the  baitterheld 
!>••  to  Vbe  hoxpitah  a tiistanre  of  U.iree 
«h uuU-:*  from  h’*s  native  villago- 
ouri  in  these  snpvcme  moments  1 have  al 
way  * f on  tid  The  Russian  soldier  *u  bl  une, 
Ai^hongh  a child  WF •tbg'i:plii;o;';WluW 
\ih  nkrcly  tie^rigs  the  rin^fv  mode-si 
hiH:,  tye:.?if>e  him  tehlly  iwale  the*  topnrbsf 
siunmit*  y*f  I lie  Caucasus,  *uul  rlmiU  the 
rpeks  and  glaciers  of  the  Tiuau-Sluuy 
figlifirig  gll  tby  Ume.  Be  /eels  at  hpuie 
e*r^!r;rWh4vtC  whatlier ; in  the  steppe  of 
ihy*  father  -land,  in  tho  tundras  of  l4iberiu; 
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herds ; tliey  cross  fertile 
plains,  and  seas  ploughed 
by  the  ships  of  all  nations; 
and  they  touch  the  most  civ- 
ilized and  the  best  cultivated 
countries  of  Europe.  The 
different  tribes  and  nations 
which  people  the  adjacent 
territories  of  these  enor 
mous  frontiers  are  so  widely 
different  and  so  numerous 
that  their  mere  complete 
enumeration  would  take 
too  much  space.  We  can 
note  only  Cbreans,  Tun- 
guses,  Mancboos,  Mongo- 
lians, Kalmucks,  Chinese, 
CJzbecks,  Afghans,  Persians, 
Kurds,  Armenians.  Walla- 
chians,  Poles,  Germans, 
Bwedes,  Laplanders,  et  c. 
We  might  therefore  readily 
conceive  the  great  Russian 
army  to  be  composed  of 
many  parts  of  different  na- 
ture, each  specially  trained 
io  act  in  different  spheres, 
in  opposite  climates,  and 
against  different  and  partic- 
ular nationalities.  We  find, 
however,  in  reality,  that  the 
great  Russian  army,  with 
the  few  exceptions  only  of 
the  irregular  troops,  which 
are  not  numerous,  forms 
gra  nd  ho  n logen  eou  s 
mass,  organized,  armed, 
clad,  and  disciplined  in  the 
same  manner.  The  battal- 
ions of  the  line  and  rifie- 
is  simple  men  of  eastern  Siberia  are  not  distiu- 
liirn  pe-  guished  in  any  way  from  their  comrades 
of  the  same  arms  in  Turkistan  or  the  Can- 
>f  frontier  casus,  or  from  the  regiments  in  Poland 
dy  of  top-  and  in  the  district  of  Bt.  Petersburg,  A 
with  the  few  minor  details  of  costume, necessitated 
of  primi-  purely  by  questions  of  climate,  may  alone 
from  the  be  remarked  here  ami  there.  The  Rus- 
sian E up.  si  an  army  is  therefore,  in  all  its  parts, 
and  end-  ready  and  capable  to  act  on  every  possi- 
forests  of  bte.  field  of  battle,  otherwise  it  would  be 
ay,  to  say  impossible  to  defend  a territory  so  thinly 
the  Arctic  populated  in  comparison  with  its  extent, 
•se  menu-  Ethnographical  circumstances  play  in 
rich  have  the  construction  of  the  army  a much  less 
lan  know-  significant  role  than  one  might  be  tempt- 
steppe>,  ed  to  expect  in  an  empire  which  com- 
rind  other  prises  fifteen  great  nationalities,  not  in- 
lumemble  eluding  the  different  component  tribes. 


one 
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eh  vi  ron s of  the  Karri#  R? ?er<  f row 0 rihv 
.Qr^nbi^.  ;Ui:id  Siberhiy  white 

Lite  Caucasian  troops  pre  recruited  from 
lUevc^nlml  alid  soytijeiTi  y^lgra,  from  jpik 
steppes  of  the  Don  ami  of  the  hoviIko  h 
0Wc65u4,  t or  the  guards.  tin?  mTiHex'iv 
and  the  tfpeWul taljftsf  and  vabpt 
robust  men  ane*^(c^M>3. frtflft ';ai I over  the 
eriipfre.  • *!^S¥ntry 
front  upd  rkranjar  UMH  -f& 

to  $jri:'riri#h 

of  the  iffcivk  •;\T|to^^:'  1 nYmbitante  s&e 
oon^d^rtHi  :fe  t ‘-sh1  ^5^* ' for  tl  Ay 

service-  The?  ttei't  j(fe  cuhiYn^nt 

from  the  tli^K'Orlh.  frpro 

,M*^iaIandSj  ami  from-  Hit? Baltic  prormees. 
The  sappers,  miners,  ekot.riekms;  a oil  oa 
ic^it  corps  a t ©ojiDseii  mnangst  those  who*# 
tholes  uml  aurei  ior  oecnpaiioiKS  reader 
thorn  most  eligible. 

Tlu*  Finnish  nation  Iras.-its ttvnV army 

fli*iimii  and  h 


cduijHMed  of  battalixms  of 
regnuont  of  cavalry,  wlueb,  with  the  iiid 
Of  Russia \\  avid)  lery.  ace  idmcged  with  I Jin 
detetie^  pf  the  cduutry  and  the  protectiot t 
•;j:'’  '/-i  of  five  Russiau  frontier  an  tha  t Hpie 
part  of  ihft  ttf^ulav  army  above  myth 

; by  ,#fi  tioxifu  1 , Utb  liossia u forces  include  the  fpt- 
ubhoy;  lowing  troops  formed  specially  cm  eUibay 
royn  i^rnphrcal  i$ml  historical  hasps:  lUv  Bun- 
graph-  the  tnjljffe..  0»* 

amt  ,$re  geite  fWl  1 y i&|' 

in.  I£m.  icpnadron  of  T&lfti*e&  of  Uie  Vv i ni&t % and 
Milled  On-  Turkoman  militia. 
y >v^li  ^Ipst  of  the  u On  auT  tribes  of  the  sbippc-a 
hfo  Of  of  iV^ia,  as  well  as  the  Laplanders  and  the 
fi  . ',‘iCongdHiui  trib^,  still  CXtmipr  from 
of  the  permanent  nrilitary  Service.  In  time  of 
dluiic,  lyur  the  for  met*  aft  as  local  militia;  m 
Fote^;  heed  may  require,  serving ^ principally  tjo 
of  Ka*  keep  up  (lie  outposts  as  train  guards, 
p.  tbe  foragers,  scouts;  and  pn  other  auxiliary 
To)  Ur  seivieesi.  ■ . ^ ; \<  T‘  ;'y  ) 

waktfS  anil^he  in  the  Russia  is  cUvuled  fhto  fifteen  hriliwy 

control  dislrfct  *of  its  district#,  which  comprise  also  1?)  to  hind, 

extern  &i)xl  t/V,it  MoUiy  ■Siberia,,  the  CMucaans,  the  Tmd^a^(piah 

also  serve  <h  tin  ivnilvs  of  ibr  ;vvu-  nr-^ior*,  and  Turkislitn.  The  Caucasian 
lar  uv)i9\  But  uX  the  * od  0 u sine;!1  $ vis^d  to  ;forn>  a n army  by . t-he'iu- 
yentAs  seiwii'e.  aU  UtifSt^  r^ri^enlntiy^s  i^  ^yh’Psv  l»ut  \iiwy  nr?  miv;  ipt:»‘rporaitHi:rp 
ditteryni  races,  are  merged ;ihto :'pi(y;'ahd  thts  general  an^tct^atidnvPitd  h^dr 
the  typiy ihat  of  tbv  BuMiacf  spbli^r.  iIih  nmitf  &t.  v‘i troops nf . 'the  iuiti^fyyifeb. 

In  recmUnig  the  troops  \ve  e.mi^.rcrvvr  U-ict  id  tin"  Caacm^US  * 
as  mnvU  as  pos^.i*ie  k>  fo)lrw  ib«  pnnm-  A1*  |he  head  of  ciicb  icnlitary  nistnvt  is 
phi  of  forming  rcgiiaeTihs  of  men  t^ke^fi  & is.  t)f h'n  at  the  same  ti?B^ 
from  tlic  m/ar*  >i  ^ovcrtonmiU.  But  in  a cov maimv ^yruciMl  of  the  remon.  : In  oilier 
country  where,  the  poiitrhttlon  >nv*  distric^^ fur  instuncih  ijii  tiinst? : of 
equal  I v distributed  this  is  not  alwurs  fra  ciny  and  \ViIn;r.  these  tv/e*  oiflces  OK* 
sd.de.  Thus,  for  m.-tance..  the  Tarkislau  sboird  •»,;.  ' i im.;  geue.iMl^.  The  chiefs  of 
troopsS  are  ordinarily  ^k-nuicd;  fi*om  the  t lie-  nvilifery  dlfetnets  are  di reef! y kdfiOPili'r 
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Ziateil  to  the' Minister  of  War.  The.  troops  to  now*  lias  a Russian  troop, ■.  Un#e-.  o> 
an?  divided,  inti*.-  corps*.  composed  T*f  Ail  *maU',  yielded  arms  vn  baud. 
thi,  arms*  together  vvitb  the  necessary  tnamy  are  there  w here  a Imndful 

auxiliary  troops.  The  corps,  which  in  of  men,  sumnindetl  by  a stronger  and 
kune  ffi[p&&cG  mtl  in  turner  of  wav  forms  thoi^  b|o«til.e';f orc^y  ]bi.a v^'VcjSTsmd/' 

the  largest  adtuiiii&tmtjve  and  ami  fought  ubUi  Iasi  min  ha&  fulfeii  ! 

unity*  can  thus.  if  necessary,  act  unite  in*  The  attack’  of  the  infantry  is  vigors  «s 
dfei*#eiidently.  In  time  of  i>c^/fc  the  com-  i\nd  rapid.  When  it  rushes  ilie 

roamfer*  pf  co»’f*  depend  upon  the  com-  enemy,  iU  united  ,k  hurrah.'" droVvmrjg  all 
rnai.Kfcr  of  the,  ibUitac'y  hi  war  other  soppfe  has  named maju  v a rampart, 

time  the^e  corps  are  form r <3 
into  amn^,  in  wb  jcli  are  add- 
ed,; as  iW&I  .. 

trorij^  siege  artillery f add 
■yfliwr  aoxUmri^..  ;'-?y  V •;.f:::::-.-.  .' ••• ; '. 

Tbs  regular  mbuitiry  mm* 
pr\&?&  48  dmsifrK*  **T  4 regi> 
rtvenh  ttaeli ; ttf  wk  uf 

ft  imrds,  4 v>f  Arid ; 

41  of  in* 
t>if  rifliMnen ; 

rynfch  am  traiiss 
foridod  id  Miw  time  Tbtji  the 
*amr  uimiher  of  ts'gmienis; 

Ifil  depot  haitAlIoiis ; -S2  bat-  J| 

lahons  of  the  line;  and  13  lb~  Jy 

cal  haitadtnns  — reprb&e)  1 1 1 ug 
in  war  time  a total  util 

meUidm#  oiBcers,  of  'ip§| 

fmrt^oidvpM,  , '.SjAS 

T^be  Russian  Guards,  sta- 
titiNjfti  at  Petersburg  and 
W^r^yr,  composed  . »rf-  the 
ttiiebt  men  of  the  tvjiole  Rus 
siak  nation,  aiyusiomed  i& 
exercise  and ummen yre  >Aii- 
stArHi:^.  under  the  of  the ;. 

TiWV  ami  being  ainn^t  a]  r ~t.  '-l 
. Kkyft  commanded  by 
member  of  (he  impcria5  fiHn 
dfr  fnrijft  a picked  ‘ 

for  ^ vV^  vy 

iwti&t  dtfJtHig;  add  precision  ' v 

Of  nioir^myiits  i$ 
in;  ihny  i^nks  tU<>  Ouartis 
t}Ar  of  tU»>  ipVfk*riil  : , ^ 

fMnily  swrre  limpid  offieersv  while 
the  staff  is  niude  up  uf  the  trin»t  di^ip- 
gui^Iied  uiilitai'y'  pitni  of  the  empi<^  The 
ddeht  who  onUI^ui t#  buely 
^elusiv<dy  't*mn  the 
♦>i  rho  ^nutrl\  are  now  selceicd  -■;$&!*&* 
antvmffsi,  Urn  most  euuuent  and  **W? 
t)»-rn>;rtl  gen^mlH  amt  of  tboannyY 

itrvsp*>eiivie?  of  hirtli  v- 

Tbr-,44u^biii  infantry  h reiiiavknidy  tYir 
its  and  its?  stoudsny 

Of  anrl  t i J 1 1115 lr rn litife  4^ 

•Sbipfei*/fk^rydddW4-T^:  fitness;; 
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amongst  the  Turkoman  tribes  dwelling  in  a plain  intercepted  by  innumerable  canals 
the  parts  to  the  west  of  the  oasis.  These  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  sand-hills. 
Turkomans  refused  to  fulfil  the  condi-  It  was  decided,  'without  regard  to  the 
lions  of  peace  accepted  by  the  Khan  of  darkness,  that  we  should  break  up  the 
Khiva.  camp  at  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  in  order 

On  the night  of  July  15th  (27th)  the  lit-  at  daydawn  to  attack  the  Turkomans, 
tie  troop  was  encamped  in  a square  in  the  whom  We  believed  to  be  gathered  at  a 
neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Tchandir,  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  The  start, 
not  far  from  the  fortress  of  111a lie;  On  however,  was  delayed  until  two  o'clock, 
one  side  was  a stretch  of  gardens  follow*  The  cavalry  opened  the  march,  which  was 
ing  the  line  of  the  irrigation  canal  of  a mistake.  The  infantry  had  already  left 
Schah-Ahat;  on  the  other  three  sides  was  its  quarters,  and  was  advancing  irregular- 
ly toward  the  starting-point,  where, 
mingled  With  the  .artillery,  it  stopped, 
waiting  for  Jim  to  pans,  so 

• - that  it  could  take  Us  place  >u  the  cbi- 

mni).  In  a v.unl,  /.la  %0t op  w:e*.  UJ  a 
pMsirif.-n  v\  I ii;ov>  it  was  irasi  prepared  to 
J . meet  a)t  attack.  and  that,  mo,  in  t L*' 

Si'-eyo. middle  of  lhe  night,  and  in  darkness 

•ffi*  suck  a--  or/  odiaka  iio  oi  tie  Von.k  can 

‘HI  conceive. 

? //  Hardly  had  the  first  squadron*. 
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at  their  head.  start1 
e»l  akio^f'  the  ih«d. 
thao  ^^lik\iy<r  the 
a»r  ic^ntlil^it  *v it  I? 
clamor,  howls,  uml 
sayuge  w ar  -.iirio& 


sMirtiyl  felVovisand  :. ' ' T ’ Y:v 
iiMiii  ^ vfcftTu  e- 

kom»n  tribes,  men 
ami  Vomerx  v 

forco  of  the  «)iuek 

TOlfc-  /- 

«jion/  ^ it Vas  too 
dark,  but  we  felt  it* 

No  fnv>t'c  cou]d  wt*  ||f 

t hh?  yittit xm)t  I was  | j|i 

'.  awl  M$  i i *:  % W%s' 

ii %yr#r  pushed  • 
gently  and  »lo^l  v ; 
as  id  by  wares,  tfi>t ; : 
one  w y4  then  iW  i>&'::^''y.'  " • . 

oibm\  At  tirSfl  not  i*  single  shot  >vu# 
bvard,  but  oftiy  the*  dull  tinid  di  ^ln’^ 
slrikitfc  bn b*ah  bodUs  and  lUd  tenmif, 
table  me*  x>f  l lie  wounded.  Suddenly 
tWiV , fla^h  nut!  a glare  io  front  0? 

explosion,  then  a •$*»£; 
rHuI.  ;nj»ui  a think  The  I'oekrt  b&Uery;  he: 
i ri  £•  ihe  tli^t  **$ imdron*;  )*aii  ^ w; 

feV the  d&fkne&??  in  plfteityg 
its;  j&ikvdft  $*4d  do  the  irntWlb  of ; the;, 

* e bvyv-- : ; vCn Fortoxjistefy . t lie eodhe^;  fnuWt 
without  rmn^  i uiif  jtrof 

and  f lox  }«ad  ^ ,kUw’~ 

fe vei\ t tin  o.v ptnskhkV  .fn^ideoeft  the  To  vko< 
filing,  tivni  'll^t  for  n4 

morrnsar  n .tjtil#  e inasN*  of 

ibe  Tlien  % beard  hr  I u nit 

Hud 

Uyo  rxvTbpimie^  bf  i be  ‘>^>de, : k^HhiVg;^!  1 

Turkman  nXt*m*ti  *«a*scd  ilmiugb  the  eannUvUn!  u< 

DiViist  <?}£ '•th&  v<^k^:.  mnt  du^bhd  to  -;M«!  rapid  i ty  u&niil 

wxbeiVMlib  bittfery  hxk|  ia'k^ri  R^ifebd :■  'hon^mi.  our  iixfdji 
1 Joined  the  right,'  V*h*£  # fir^t;  up  »-jri  ft ^miu'Ytrj 

paur  ‘ * t’ire ’/  tv  whoovl  'be  v,un^\  of  siv).  »»f  ibe  ofhrr. 

rovum^hd.  ai^d  hwrd  so  «f  ' iu>  u<nriU»uvW 
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broad  daylight  and  by  special  word  of 
command.  It  was  the  regular  volley 
firing  which  had  shown  the  battalions 
their  places.  If  the  firing  had  been  con- 
fused and  irregular,  the  troops  would  not 
have  been  able  to  discover  their  where- 
about in  the  general  chaos.  In  the  camp 
lay  pell-mell  the  dead  and  the  wounded, 
Turkomans  and  Russians.  The  chief  of 
the  detachment,  General  Galowatscheff, 
and  the  chief  of  his  staff,  were  both 
wounded  with  sabre  cuts.  In  front  of 
our  companies  was  piled  up  a compact 
mass  of  fallen  enemies,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  horizon  was  literally  covered  by 
the  tall  caps  of  the  fleeing  Turkomans. 

But  the  quality  which  above  all  things 
distinguishes  the  Russian  infantry  soldier 
is  his  capacity  of  enduring  without  ex- 
haustion all  the  fatigues  of  campaign  life, 
and  of  making  the  longest  and  most  dif- 
ficult marches  without  losing  his  strength 
and  courage. 

During  General  Gourko’s  expedition  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Balkans,  the  infantry 
sometimes  marched  without  a halt  thirty 
miles,  and  then  began  immediately  to 
fight. 

The  Turkistan  army  during  its  cam- 
paign against  Khiva  in  1873,  after  a two- 
months’  march  through  steppes  and  the 
wildest  deserts,  arrived  on  May  11th  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amu-Daria  with  only  six 
men  sick  in  the  ambulance,  although  the 
troop  had  suffered  during  this  expedition 
all  imaginable  privations. 

The  very  first  day  the  troop  was  caught 
in  the  environs  of  the  Dchisak  Mountains 
by  a blizzard,  in  which  several  of  the  na- 
tives following  the  army  as  militiamen 
and  camel -drivers  perished  of  cold. 
Amongst  the  Russian  soldiers  no  fatal 
accident  happened,  thanks  to  the  presence 
of  mind  of  the  officers,  who  organized 
games,  told  the  men  stories,  and  tried  to 
occupy  them  in  a variety  of  ways  in  order 
to  prevent  them  falling  asleep.  One  com- 
mander of  a battalion  punished  a soldier 
who  had  lost  his  horse  brush  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  other  men 
that  the  blizzard  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  service. 

When  the  Sixteenth  Battalion  arrived 
on  horseback  at  Sliipka,  it  attacked, 
and  after  serious  losses  took  by  storm,  a 
height  which  the  Turks  had  had  time  to 
capture  from  our  men.  But  scarcely  had 
this  height  been  captured  by  the  brave  bat- 
talion when  the  Russian  signal  of  “ re- 
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treat”  was  heard,  and  an  aide-de-camp 
dashed  forward  to  announce  that  the  Rus- 
sian forces  at  the  other  points  were  be- 
ginning to  retire.  Consequently  the  Six- 
teenth Battalion  abandoned  the  position 
that  it  had  so  dearly  won.  But  the  signal 
turned  out  to  be  false,  and,  as  we  after- 
ward learned,  had  been  given  by  the 
Turks.  Immediately  the  chiefs  took  mea- 
sures to  restore  older.  General  Radetzky 
himself  came  up  to  the  Sixteenth  Bat- 
talion and  gave  the  order  to  retake  the 
height.  The  commander  of  the  battalion 
demonstrated  to  the  genera^  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  this  undertaking  after  the 
losses  that  the  battalion  had  sustained. 
The  soldiers  were  scattered  amongst  the 
bushes,  and  the  Third  Company  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  It  was  late,  and  for 
that  reason  the  colonel  asked  permission 
to  retake  the  position  the  next  morning. 
“Try,  perhaps  you  will  succeed,”  replied 
Radetzky,  with  his  usual  cordial  and  smil- 
ing expression.  The  battalion  “tried,” 
but  did  not  succeed,  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  enemy’s  fire,  intrenched  itself  in  the 
middle  of  the  slope.  The  next  day,  early 
in  the  morning,  it  was  decided  to  take  the 
height  in  a compact  mass.  Those  behind 
were  to  push  on  those  in  front.  But 
scarcely  had  the  battalion  risen  out  of  its 
trenches  than  a loud  voice  called  out  in 
pure  Russian  from  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
“The  devil  take  you,  are  you  mad?” 
The  signal  of  retreat  had  not  reached  the 
Third  Company  of  the  Sixteenth  Battal- 
ion, which  had  remained  innocently  on 
the  height,  and  not  knowing  where  the 
others  were,  the  valiant  company  had  re- 
pelled all  night  long  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  attacks  of 
its  own  battalion  on  the  other. 

The  costume  of  the  Russian  infantry 
soldier  is  simple,  and  adapted  for  service 
in  the  most  varied  climates.  It  consists 
of  a cloth  coat  with  tails,  and  short  trou- 
sers tucked  into  long  boots.  The  over- 
coat is  a long  garment  of  coarse  gray 
cloth.  This  latter  vestment  has  given 
rise  to  the  familiar  and  affectionate  ap- 
pellation common  in  Russia,  “our  dear 
gray  soldiers,”  by  which  is  also  expressed 
their  simple  modesty  and  ready  self-de- 
nial. On  his  head  the  infantry  soldier 
wears  a cloth  cap  without  a peak  as  work- 
ing and  undress  uniform,  and  a round  fur 
cap  on  parade  duty.  During  the  great 
summer  heats  the  uniform  is  replaced  by 
a white  blouse.  The  Caucasus  and  Tur- 
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kislan  troops  wear  all  the  summer  white  in  Asia,  infantry  cross  immense distances 
caps,  with  a sort  of  tassel  hanging  over  without  arty  baggage  train  whatever,  and 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  Turkistan  the  without  a single  superfluous  man  in  the 
soldiers  wear  trousers  of  red  skin.  As  ranks. 

regards  the  accoutrement  of  the  Russian  This  circumstance  constitutes  in  Asia 
infantry  soldier,  it  maybe  remarked  that  an  enormous  superiority  over  the  Engl  ish, 
he  is  a little  too  heavily  loaded,  for  besides  whose  fabulous  baggage  train  and  mass 
cartridges,  provisions  for  four  days,  and  a of  camp  followers,  who  are  useless  in 
tent,  he  carries  also  all  the  impedimenta  combat,  will  sooner  or  later  be  fatal  to 
that  he  might  need  when  campaigning,  the  Indian  army. 

Tins  fact,  however,  has  the  advantage  of  The  Russian  regular  cavalry  is  com 
lightening  the  baggage  train  and  faeilita-  posed  of  57 regiments  of  0 squadrons  each, 
ting  rapid  mobilization.  When  further  amt  50  depot  squadrons,  representing  ou 
more,  thanks  to  the  strength  and  abnegu  a war  footing,  exclusive  of  officers,  95,311 
tion  of  the  Russian  soldier,  the  weight  of  horsemen.  The  immense  herds  of  horses 
provisions  can  be  augmented  to  the  ex  ifabaun)  winch  graze  on  the  vast  prat 
treme  limit,  you  will  often  see,  especially  ides  of  Sip  them  Russia,  and  in  the  steppes 
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of  the  Turkomans,  the  Kalmucks,  and 
the  Bashkirs,  furnish  the  Russian  caval- 
ry with  material  of  a richness  unequalled 
in  the  other  states  of  Europe.  All  these 
horses  present  an  endless  variety  of  race, 
from  the  tall  Argamac  down  to  the  Bash- 
kir, the  latter  a small  horse,  but  very  te- 
nacious and  enduring.  It  would,  how- 
ever, take  too  long  to  describe  the  differ- 
ent breeds  in  detail ; it  suffices  here  to 
say  that  all  the  native  animals  have  been 
improved  in  a multitude  of  stud  farms  by 
crosses  with  Arab  and  English  horses. 
Hitherto  these  stud  farms  have  been  the 
principal  purveyors  of  cavalry  horses. 
No  country  can  dispose  of  so  many  well- 
mounted  horsemen  as  Russia.  The  reg- 
ular cavalry  has  especially  improved  of 
late  years,  since  the  old  riding-school 
principles  have  been  modified  and  greater 
liberty  left  both  to  horse  and  horseman  to 
develop  their  natural  dispositions.  Since 
all  the  Russian  cavalry  soldiers  have  been 
transformed  into  dragoons,  the  uniforms 
are  not  so  ornate  and  brilliant  as  they  are 
in  other  European  states;  but,  thanks  to 
the  magnificent  horses  and  to  the  superb 
bearing  and  easy  grace  of  the  men,  the 
Russiau  cavalry  is  still  very  imposing  in 
aspect.  Its  training  is  very  complete,  and 
it  is  drilled  with  a view  to  operating  on 
all  kinds  of  ground.  In  serried  columns 
it  jumps  deep  ditches,  hedges,  and  ram- 
parts; it  is  drilled  to  swim  across  rivers 
and  lakes;  as  dragoons  the  men  are  also 
trained  to  fight  on  foot,  and  several  of  the 
regiments  are  not  inferior  to  the  infantry 
in  target  practice.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  cavalry  in  large  masses,  and  in 
common  with  its  horse  artillery,  can  act 
in  an  entirely  independent  manner  with- 
out the  assistance  of  infantry,  and  when 
well  commanded  it  constitutes  a redoubt- 
able force. 

The  artillery  is  composed  of  51  brigades 
(303  batteries)  on  foot,  30  horse  batteries, 
24  brigades  of  reserves  (144  batteries),  rep- 
resenting a total  force  of  3780  guns.  In 
this  number  are  included  also  the  Cossack 
batteries.  The  fortress  artillery  is  com- 
posed of  42  battalions. 

The  Russian  artillery  is  armed  with 
good  cannons;  both  oilicers  and  gunners 
are  thoroughly  masters  of  their  specialty; 
and  the  excellence  of  the  horses  enables 
the  artillery  to  surmount  difficulties  of 
ground  in  an  astonishing  manner.  The 
infantry  have  the  highest  consideration 
for  cannon,  and  consider  it  a terrible  dis- 
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grace  to  abandon  a gun  to  the  enemy. 
For  the  capture  of  a gun  from  the  enemy 
the  statutes  give  the  cross  of  Saint  George. 
The  defence  of  a battery  in  position  is  en- 
tirely the  business  of  the  infantry  that 
covers  it.  The  artillerymen  consequently 
carry  no  other  fire-arms  but  their  revolv- 
ers. This  seems  to  us  a mistake,  for  there 
may  be  occasions  when  the  artillery  may 
have  to  defend  itself. 

The  other  auxiliary  troops,  like  the  en- 
gineers, sappers  and  miners,  signal-men, 
balloonists,  and  ambulance  corps,  are  all 
organized  in  the  manner  which  the  mod- 
em science  of  warfare  has  found  to  be  the 
best. 

The  Russian  miners  have  long  been 
famous,  and,  thanks  to  the  efforts  and 
personal  knowledge  of  General  Todleben 
in  subterranean  war,  have  acquired  alto- 
gether exceptional  skill. 

In  the  irregular  Russian  army  our  at- 
tention is  first  attracted  to  the  Cossacks. 
This  military  force,  unique  in  its  kind, 
forms  iu  its  present  state  the  connecting 
link  between  the  regular  and  the  irregular 
troops. 

In  war  time  the  Cossacks  can  keep  un- 
der arms  155  regiments  of  cavalry,  20 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  38  batteries  of 
horse  artillery.  But  in  time  of  peace 
only  about  half  these  troops  serve;  the 
others  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  their 
peaceful  occupations.  The  Cossacks  of 
the  Don  alone  send  to  war  62  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  22  batteries,  of  which  22 
regiments  and, 8 batteries  serve  also  in 
times  of  peace.  In  each  division  of  regu- 
lar cavalry  there  is,  in  time  of  peace,  one 
regiment  of  Cossacks. 

The  military  education  of  the  Cossack 
begins  while  he  is  still  in  the  cradle,  for 
the  first  sounds  that  his  ear  catches  are 
the  warlike  words  of  the  songs  by  which 
he  is  rocked  to  sleep.  All  the  Cossack 
children's  games  are  of  a warlike  nature, 
and  almost  before  the  boys  have  learned 
to  walk  they  are  placed  on  horseback. 
The  Cossacks  are  fine  tall  men,  with 
bronzed  complexions  and  very  energetic 
expressions;  their  women  are  renowned 
for  their  beauty.  The  Cossack  and  his 
strong  little  horse  form  one.  His  cos- 
tume is  simple  and  imposing,  without 
any  glittering  and  useless  ornaments 
that  would  only  help  the  enemy  to  dis- 
cover him.  He  wears  no  spurs,  and  all 
his  arms  are  so  well  contrived  that  they 
never  make  the  slightest  noise.  Nolon 
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THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY. 


A COSSACK  POST. 


mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus.  These  lookout  scaffolds,  sentinels  whose  expe- 
Cossacks  wear  the  Tcherkess  or  Circas-  rienced  eye  watched  the  heights  and  the 
sian  costume,  and  ride  on  Kabardin  plains  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In 
horses,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  every  village  there  was  a cannon  that 
endurance  and  their  easy  and  rapid  gait—  warned  the  neighboring  towns  of  the  ap 
so  easy  that  even  a bad  rider  can  travel  proa  cl  i of  danger/ 

on  them  the  longest  distances  without  fa*  The  Cossacks,  with  their  women  and 
tigue.  The  Kabardin  horse  will  walk  children,  are  busy  with  the  hay  harvest, 
fire  miles  an  hour,  and  his  rider  will  Before  them,  beyond  the  river,  is  a pic- 
simply  have  the  impression  of  sitting  in  a turesque  scene— fertile  prairies,  woods, 
swing  very  gently  moved.  I have  often  clumps  of  trees— and  beyond  in  the  dis- 
riddeii  fifty  miles  a day  on  one  of  these  tance  the  long  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  with 
horses  without  feeling  the.  slightest  fa-  its  peaks  capped  with  eternal  snow.  But 
tigu^.  the  Cossacks  are  on  the  alert;  for  during 

The  methods  of  fighting  and  the  war-  several  days  in  succession  they  have  seen 
like  habits  of  the  Teherkcsses  have  been  columns  of  smoke  in  the  mountains, 
adopted  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Caucasus.  When  they  want  to  gather  together,  the 
Their  villages,  situated  along  the  rivers  mountaineers  signal  to  each  Other  by 
Kuh^ri,  Laba.  and  Terek*  used  to  form  lighting  fires.  Suddenly  a <;mnon*sl»ot 
what  was  called  the  military  line,  and  is  l^ard  in  the  disUuice.  In  the  Cossack’s 
that  is  why  these  Cossacks  received  the  ears  this  shot  sounds  like  a plaintive  and 
name  of  Cossack#  of  the  Line.  During  desperate  cry  of  distress.  Other  nearer 
nearly  three  centuries,  and  up  to  the  see-  shots  follow.  The  sickles  and  rakes  are 
and  half  of  the  present  century,  they  thrown  down,  and  everybody  hastens 
were  fighting  day  and  night  with  their  hack  to  the  village.  The  Cossack  girds 
wild  mountaineer  neighbors.  All  along  on  his  pistol  and  poniard,  slings  his 
the  frontier  were  always  posted,  on  high  sword  over  his  shoulder,  and  loads  his 
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gun,  while  his  wife  and  daughter  saddle 
his  horse.  In  a few  minutes  the  troop  is 
ready,  and  dashes  along  at  full  speed  to 
help  the  neighbors  in  distress,  followed 
by  the  prayers  of  the  women,  and  their 
exhortations  to  be  speedy  and  to  be  brave. 

Sometimes  the  Cossacks  arrive  in  time. 
Near  the  village  besieged  by  the  Tclier- 
kesses  the  Cossacks  from  all  the  surround- 
ing villages  assemble,  and  a bloody  fight 
begins.  Little  by  little  other  Cossacks 
arrive  from  the  more  distant  villages,  and 
the  Tcherkesses,  vanquished  this  time, 
beat  a retreat.  But  it  also  often  happens 
that  before  aid  can  arrive  the  Tcherkess- 
es have  had  time  to  finish  their  horrible 
task,  and  the  troop  of  Cossacks  hasten- 
ing to  succor  the  unfortunate  villagers 
find  nothing  but  burning  houses  and 
smoking  ruins  strewn  with  the  mutilated 
corpses  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
All  the  cattle  and  a part  of  the  women 
have  been  carried  off. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the 
Cossacks  themselves  have  assembled  from 
the  different  villages  to  make  an  excur- 
sion into  the  mountains  against  the  Tcher- 
kesses. On  these  occasions  they  display 
no  less  artfulness  and  knowledge  of  the 
country  than  the  mountaineers  them- 
selves. In  their  turn  they  attack  the  vil- 
lages unexpectedly,  set  fire  to  them,  kill 
the  men,  and  capture  the  cattle,  but  they 
never  touch  the  old  men,  the  women,  or 
the  children.  When  the  Cossacks  return 
to  their  villages,  young  and  old  turn  out 
to  meet  them.  How  many  loving  hearts 
beat  anxiously  wrhen  the  dear  troop  ap- 
pears on  the  horizon ! What  cries  of  joy, 
and  what  bitter  wailings,  too,  when  the 
troop  enters  the  village! 

The  principal  Cossack  hero  in  this  cen- 
tury was  General  Steptsoff,  who,  after  in- 
numerable heroic  exploits,  was  killed  in 
the  Caucasus  Mountains.  His  daring  at- 
tacks on  the  Tcherkesses  won  him  legen- 
dary renown,  and  his  name  and  exploits 
form  the  theme  of  the  favorite  songs  of 
the  Cossacks. 

The  Caucasian  militia  consists  of  the 
irregular  cavalry  regiments  of  Daghestan 
and  of  Kutais;  of  the  mounted  militi^  of 
Daghestan,  the  Kuban,  and  the  Terek;  of 
the  foot  cohort  of  the  Georgians;  of  the 
foot  century  of  Gourie.  These  regiments 
and  this  militia  are  formed  of  those  same 
Tcherkesses,  Kabardins,  Tchetcheres,  Ta- 
tares,  and  other  tribes  of  Caucasian  moun- 
taineers, who  for  two  centuries  and  a half 


struggled  so  obstinately  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  of  whom  many  have  been  paci- 
fied only  within  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  Tcherkesses — the  term  now  most 
used  in  Europe  to  designate  the  differ- 
ent Caucasian  tribes — are  a wild,  belli- 
cose, and  rapacious  nation.  The  Tcher- 
kess  is  a warrior  in  his  very,  soul,  sly, 
cruel,  and  bloodthirsty.  The  sufferings 
of  an  enemy  awaken  in  him  only  a sen- 
sual smile  of  enjoyment.  He  tortures 
his  prisoner,  kills  him,  and  mutilates 
him  terribly.  How  many  loved  com- 
rades have  I found  with  their  arms  twist- 
ed out  of  joint,  and  other  parts  of  their 
bodies  cut  off  and  stuck  in  their  mouths! 
The  Tcherkess  is  not  a fanatic,  but  he  is  a 
great  fatalist;  and  now  he  is  in  the  Rus- 
sian service  he  attacks  with  the  same  ruth- 
less ardor  and  bloodthirstiness  the  Mus- 
sulman with  whom  thirty  years  ago  he 
used  to  fight  side  by  side  against  the  Rus- 
sians. He  always  seeks  to  attack  his 
enemy  on  the  sly,  but  when  he  does  not 
succeed  in  surprising  him,  he  dashes  upon 
him  and  displays  prodigious  courage. 
Tcherkess  bojrs  are  trained  from  their 
tenderest  years  to  ride  and  handle  wea- 
pons. The  Tcherkess  horseman  will  rush 
at  full  gallop  into  a small  court-yard,  and 
not  turn  his  horse  until  he  strikes  his  nose 
against  the  wall.  In  the  same  way  he 
will  gallop  toward  a precipice,  and  turn 
his  horse  only  when  his  forefeet  are  over 
the  abyss.  All  the  Tcherkess  games  and 
dances  are  of  a warlike  nature.  One  of 
the  most  picturesque  sights  one  can  im- 
agine is  a Tcherkess  fete,  when  these  tall, 
dark-skinned  men,  handsome  and  muscu- 
lar, with  their  swords  and  poniards  drawn, 
execute  their  favorite  dance,  the  “Lesgin- 
ka,”  around  a fire,  which,  with  its  red  glare, 
lights  up  their  strong  features  and  illu- 
mines the  surrounding  woods  and  rocks. 

A favorite  game  is  to  leap  on  horseback 
over  the  fire  when  the  flame  is  at  its  high- 
est. All  the  natives  of  the  Caucasus  carry 
arms  up  to  the  present  day,  and  the  Rus- 
sian government  finds  it  prudent  not  to 
interfere  with  this  usage.  Still  it  must 
appear  strange  t q one  who  travels  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Caucasus  to  find  himself 
surrounded  by  people  who  are  all  armed 
to  the  teeth.  Doubtless  the  Caucasus  is 
pacified,  but  travelling  there  is  not  com- 
pletely safe.  The  Ta tares  and  Kurds 
in  the  southern  Caucasus,  and  the  Jan- 
gouches  in  the  northern  districts,  often 
indulge  in  brigandage. 
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In  European  warfare  the  Tcherkesses 
are  very  useful  on  outpost  duty  and  as 
skirmishers.  Even  in  open  battle  they 
can  make  very  successful  charges.  In 
the  last  Turkish  campaign  it  happened 
once  that  a treuch  occupied  by  the  Turks 
was  attacked  by  a battalion  of  infantry, 
but  the  deadly  fire  preventing  them  from 
reaching  the  intrenchments,  order  was 
given  to  the  Jangouche  militia  to  mount 
to  the  attack,  and  they  simply  dashed 
upon  the  enemy  like  a hurricane,  leaped 
over  the  defences,  and  massacred  the 
Turks  inside. 

The  war  effective  of  the  irregular  troops 
of  the  Caucasus  and  of  the  Crimea  amounts 
to  6330  men. 

The  Turkoman  militia,  numbering  2000 
men,  is  composed  of  the  newly  subjugated 
Teke  Turkomans  of  Merv  and  of  Ah  al-Teke. 
It  is  an  entirely  new  force,  whose  acquaint- 
ance the  Europeans  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  making  when  the  next  campaign  comes. 
Until  the  capture  of  Alial-Teke,  and  four 
years  later  that  of  Merv,  these  Turkomans 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  brigandage.  Like 
the  Cossacks  in  olden  times,  they  were  ab- 
solutely free,  and  it  was  only  in  war-time 
or  for  long  expeditions  that  they  elected 
chiefs,  whom  they  called  Khans.  The 
Turkomans  were  the  real  masters  of  the 
immense  desert  between  the  Amu-Daria 
and  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Afghanis- 
tan. They  used  to  make  long  and  prompt 
pillaging  excursions.  One  of  their  best 
chiefs,  Tyckma  Sardar,  who  subsequent- 
ly obtained  as  a reward  for  his  services 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  Turkoman  mi- 
litia, told  me  that  he  had  raided  with 
his  men  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  Turkomans  used  to  rob  the  cara- 
vans and  the  villages  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  returned  home  with  abundant 
herds  of  cattle,  provisions,  and  all  kinds 
of  merchandise.  But  their  best  and  most 
lucrative  booty  was  man.  The  prisoners 
whom  they  took  in  Persia  were  sold  ad- 
vantageously as  slaves  in  the  bazars  of 
Bokhara  and  Khiva.  This  traffic  received 
a serious  blow  in  1867,  when  the  Emir  of 
Bokhara  was  forced  by  the  Russians  to 
prohibit  the  slave-trade  within  his  domin- 
ions. Nevertheless  it  was  continued  in 
secret.  In  1873,  when  the  Russians  took 
Khiva,  they  liberated  more  than  40.000 
Persian  slaves,  who  had  all  been  sold  by 
the  Turkomans.  Now  the  slave-trade  lias 
been  entirely  abolished. 


As  the  irrigated  land  in  the  Turkoman 
country  is  not  sufficient  to  give  occupa- 
tion to  all  these  turbulent  spirits,  the  Rus- 
sian government  has  formed  military 
troops  of  them.  The  Turkomans  have  re- 
ceived this  measure  with  enthusiasm. 
Unfortunately  it  would  cost  too  dear  to 
enroll  all  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
service,  for  almost  all  the  Turkomans  are 
on  the  list  of  candidates.  If  one  of  the 
men  of  the  militia  dies,  a hundred  offer 
themselves  for  the  vacancy.  The  only 
dream  that  the  Turkomans  now  have  is 
to  show  the  Russian  Tsar  what  they  can 
do.  There  is  every  reason  to  trust  to 
their  loyalty.  Nowadays  you  may  travel 
unarmed  with  perfect  safety  from  one  end 
of  the  Turkoman  oasis  to  the  other,  as  I 
myself  have  done. 

The  Turkomans  are  a fine  race,  with 
regular  features  and  very  dark  skins. 
This  is  true,  however,  of  the  men  only, 
for  the  women  are  generally  very  ugly. 
The  Turkoman  is  excessively  sympathet- 
ic, brave,  hospitable,  and  honest  in  his 
way.  He  will  rob  a man  whom  he  does 
not  know  if  he  finds  anything  lying 
about  loose,  but  he  never  breaks  open  a 
lock  or  a door,  and  if  you  lend  him  a sum 
of  money  on  his  mere  word,  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  will  pay  it  back,  even  if  he 
lives  three  hundred  leagues  off,  away  in 
the  desert. 

His  method  of  warfare  is  that  of  all  the 
Asiatic  peoples.  The  quality  by  which 
he  is  distinguished  above  all  other  irreg- 
ular cavalry  is  the  facility  with  which  he 
traverses  incredible  distances  in  a short 
time.  While  the  Russians  were  at  war 
against  the  Turkomans,  it  often  happened 
that  the  spies  in  the  evening  would  an- 
nounce that  a Turkoman  troop  had  been 
seen  before  dinner-time  near  a well  ninety 
miles  away,  and  before  the  spy  had  fin- 
ished his  story  the  same  Turkomans  would 
be  upon  us. 

When  the  Turkomans  are  preparing  for 
a campaign,  they  train  their  big,  strong, 
and  swift  Argamac  horses  for  ten  days  or 
a fortnight  so  that  they  can  run  immense 
distances  without  eating  or  drinking. 
For  these  occasions  the  horses  are  fed  on 
a sort  of  bread  made  of  flour  and  meat. 
The  Turkoman  himself  is  satisfied,  when 
needful,  with  a loaf  of  wheaten  bread  and 
a few  drops  of  water  a day. 

The  entire  Russian  Avar  effective, includ- 
ing officers.  artillery,  engineers,  train, etc., 
consists  of : 
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ftfipilur  y . , „?  06:278 

fo^ack 

I nfcgui  ur  .xw>&  ps  - . . . . 4W  r . >1^1 

,B$  -}x>  these  Rg'iU^s  the  ydfefcti $& 

leyifeJ  in  tiiaie  of 

say  ti)0.(iO()  rrier>y  we  r0uch  :ati  eft  eeUve  of 
2,W*XM)Q  bi0ii  (or  the  war  footing  The 
Rtt>*k*n  bujttia,  which  may  ber  <*Hlje$  out 
amounts  to 3rO$j;itf)0 

Ttif^  |5u^iau  cvsfteers  tire  r e£rU it  ecfc . 

Jr  frv>rr>  tinm.  'different ' saitrefrs'i Hifarffliffi * 
tary  ^chrm%  comp^^eU  of  you  u'^  ttt£# , 
who  li^ve  passed  through  the  preidnuoiry 
v'otime,' pf.  t5>ev,0ade|t^  :pc)iPi3(^-\yrMl  the  Etc 
sign  65chi3^igv,  vWqfo;rip,: ; 

young ^ ioe>i  TfS^m  ih«  ranks  study  with 
>>  view  to  oWaioiwg  ady^iu^tnrnt.  The 
former  are  naturally  isuperior  to  the 
latre>  Brides  these,  there  are  also  the 
young  men  who  receive  the  rank  of 
officers  of  the  first  grade  as  & reward,  for 
bravery,  hut  do  tktf  advance  ingher  be- 
fqml:  .'hay  mg  parsed  • the  oecessary  eiaiBe 
natmtts.- >;  ■ : ;;: y/A  AA’v  ///£  r 
The  (jtuank  have  a brilliant  corps  jijfe;  p! 
offle^r^,*  for  the  most  part  rich  •o.riii  > wWj.1-  ^ 
educated  young  *us  hns  h^umeto 

tiotied  abMWe^g^ViRifjil  ' $£  tbebtfc 

perial  faniify  and  of  the  &r$i  of  J H 

But  the  tha  *«**#$'  rdf  ....... (_ 

th*  Ru&d^u  &mty  & v**y  whki^  fhp  vmm  lmd  flowed  eopj- 

The  army  otBft&r;  is  not  i^mrfcftbta  for  6u*l ft&T4 ng:.  rgeet v*ed  a despatch 
any  exterior fe!at%  lyutb#  possesses  in  the  prompi  lue^ures,  send 

high^e  degree  all  th<5-quali.tie&  that  I/bavc*  .#*$?,  of  h<*  giimlH  on  an  ex- 

noUc^ii  ; shrive-  in  faking  of  the  Russian  emwm  irmn  which  he'  had  a i mini  red 
s«.»{4bu\  ’Neither  the  -‘ instruction  he  lias  chances  of ' iqfsy^r  reformne,  amf  which  nr 
gvowLwi  u>  lee  schools'  nor  the  muling  of  Asia  gerjcraJly  want  a journey  of  a hurl 
th<^>-  books  that  pxcite  ' young  -noonV;  :<h>j»d  miles  oriuoi'e!  Tiie  officer  M:lcrted 
mimia  cun  efface  in  Jus  mUarr  Vho,o  'Ve-oH  rike  r aimed iakdy,  ’nastily  button 
gmnd  traits  of  the  Russian  eharacUr;.  hes  odah  *oui  compose  ins  couMoiiij arc  n> 
which  atv  hiised  cm  love  of  tiic.  T-ar/oi  and  or  a few  mumtes  he  w.c 

r«IigioiL.  ami  *>i  the  fathwdauiL  Bu^sian  rio  > hearty  shaking  haud.s  wuU 

di^.viplinc  h,<s.  iU  peculiar  cavftft,  v?\ och  is  tivc  genera)  ^ind  some  joros- s-.oi..inig  frouv 
tiie  *vuu“*Mce  of  the  n^tinvnai  char*  Jiis  Oti/nrado, 

: if Tk^>VigvJS$ hAM>e  vHlU>y  of 
It  b>  imf  *vh  gwL  and  m the.  horo  >c  dan*.  Sei?ack  j isoti.  u;i  'rmA^ian;  vv  hiicour  Jiule 

gajr.  when  avi  irs  I believe  ilird  it  is  troop  re<iiu«g  fur  a fi-w  >,>uiy  after 

ooeu.  Oitpcriof  The  colon*  Is  ofym  ose  huvin^  ucroafpl khed  hulf  fhe  da y .>  i.me  k 
iftir. and  farniimr  ^ht^e  ’’valid  the  dim!  ^^itthfod  j).yo,uiuJ  their* 

‘hihon  ^ tlio- yv 

au.d  I h» .ttRvec  sw * . *m ■ dtidor  the  .^)nide  of  % 

jTtli  burial f in  pre^mee  -d  his  chaU.  i?vr-«  vo-ajiuo  pmm Mr-c.  Suddenly  a M«r* 
Unniigh  tig  Hiigfu  be  ac  little  drunk.  ; v ’ v • gl/ec?.  nutX  r^luh^fr that  the  yd* 

H^vv*  Mtmr  have  J «een  Genrrai  tS'hva*  is.ge  wiu-iv  *!-v.  wov  ■?<■>  P- ^ im-  oicht 
Ov;df  in  A^ia  and  Oerteeal  *Slomeied  mj  .*:Ci;.o.>»r..t  ?.y  a.  -ro-iijr  of  »i»..*  roomy.  Tlie 
Tucfeey^  ftit  fex>m  Wie  aminy ; in  general  ^ ih  tJo?se  words : 

GOOgk UMVERSlioFMjcHIOAM 


HARPER'S  NEW:  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  Russian  army  offi- 
cer is  hardly  known  in  Eu- 
roj>e,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  first  impression 
he  produces  is  unfavor- 
able, on  account  of  his 
timidity  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  usages  of  society. 
But  the  real  time  to  see 
him  is  when  he  is  cam- 
„ paigrting.  Then  this  ob- 

scure. modest,  and  insjg- 
ni  beaut  officer  is  sudden  1 y 
^ metamorphosed  into  a gi- 
ant,  before  whose  courage, 
strength,  and  energy  one 
must  bow.  All  his  timid- 
ity lias  disappeared,  and 
his  whole  outward  appear- 
ance  assumes  a new  as- 
\ P0('f  He  always  ad  van  res 

\ at  the  head  of  his  men,  and 
| forms  the  first  target  for 
the  enemy’s  bullets.  The 
enormous  losses  in  ollicers 
which  the  Russians  e&pjB-? 
rienced  during  the  last 
p Turkish  war  arc  evident 

testimonies  to  their  cour- 
age. Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Or  1 off  Regiment  of 
infantry  and  the  Fourth 
Brigade  of  riflemen  lost 
during  the  war  more  than 
100  per  cent,  of  their  offi- 
cers. Here  is  a mathe- 
matical problem  to  solve!  At  the  begin- 
ning of  an  engagement  near  Shipka  I had 
in  the  ranks  of  my  troop  only  twelve 
officers  who  bad  survived  past  combats, 
and  amongst  this  number  five  bad  come 
out  of  hospital  with  wounds  not  yet 
healed. 

The  Russian  officer  never  thinks  of 
resting  himself  until  he  has  made  all  the 
arnuigemeuts  for  his  soldiers,  for  whom 
he  feels  a fatherly  solicitude.  For  this 
care  the  soldier  requites  him  with  sincere 
affection. 

In  speaking  of  the  Russian  officers.  I 
have  still  a few  words  to  say  about  the 
staff'.  Formerly  there  was  much  to  be 
criticised  in  this  organization,  but  the  rich 
field  of  instruction  and  exercise  that  it 
lias  found  in  centra)  Asia,  the  great  expo 
rience  that,  it  acquired  in  the  last  Turk- 
ish war.  and  the  practical  tendency  which 


UENKRAL  RKOBIfLlCFF. 


‘kG . take  ten  Cossacks,  drive  the 

enemy  away,  and  fix  the  resting  • places 
for  the  troops.” 

I hastened  forward,  gathered  my  Cos- 
sacks together,  and  returned  toward  the 
general  to  report  that  I was  ready,  and 
to  ask  if  he  had  any  other  orders  to  give 
me.  * 

“No/’  he  replied,  “but  you  have  time 
to  eat  a cutlet.’1 

I confess  that  I did  not  find  the  cutlet 
very  good,  for  I realized  perfectly  the  dan- 
ger of  my  situation.  As  I was  leaving,  a 
few  minutes  later,  one  of  the  officers,  com 
ih&ucTmg  a battery,  called  to  me,  * ‘ Mind 
you  choose  a good  place  for  the  artillery, 
and  not  in  u marsh  as  we  were  yester- 
day/* 

Wo  see  tiro  same  scenes,  whether  it  is 
the  general  or  the  captain  of  a company 
who  gives  the  orders;  and  the  same  scenes 
occur  in  time  of  peace  in  matters  of  daily 
service. 
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Formerly  the  staff  was  not  yjopula)!  As  .able  military . ' theorists  : 

amongst  tli-e  troops.  but  ubw  tliM  each  stalVoffic^  IkW^*  always  TTK ’ : 

in  oKlt-i*’  ;'l.5>.'oi>l>hV  advance-  and  man y thb  oft  xhodem 

TimnL  ii  pHl >sre<l  to  .serve  in  the  ranks  of  military  science  have  been  . written-  by 
the  army,  ami  as?.  many  of  the  uuffHdiioers  them..  The  tvpbgrayhir^l  and  geodesic 
hare  iice0:mpli45hed  Acts  of  heroism*  thfe  e^rpsAre • Ami: -ttifiiir  ihijimier 

con*  ha>  gained  the  /all  confidence  both  able  aoinoveuent v in  cartography  and  to-  , 
■ijfiftp  ordinary  .officers  and  p.f  the^ldier^.  pbgruphy  are  r^iilar  tq  &U  ilje  mvahtti 
As  scouts Uks  stuff  officers  have  always  of  the  universe.  The  ^pkipations  Awl 
dV^tnii.niisioHi  » iiemsel  vcs.  One  of  the  ion  seienMhc  obsem.dhms  of  the  \sk\tV  officer 
esfc  -exploits  of  this  kind  0 the  mmvmmooO  -.Fezovva^sky  in  MnitgoUii  ami  Thibet  are 
sauce  of  Lieut coin n fc-Co  j ouch  ufmvward  at  the  present  time  bring  folk) Wed  by  all 

,;l »'  -the  .d^i4dtt.<tvsy^l]  with /.: i Jy YxISm 

KhtYa  and  the.  Ctasj^n  -Step,  at  flit^  inutof  : in  ibo Troop*  iqriiiihg : tife-atoiy  of  tho 
July,  1.H73;  .One  of  the-Kimia.il  wfiimnsv  Caucus os  and  of  Turkistan  the  warlike 
while  advamlng  from  the  Caspian  lose*  .spirit  is  more  strongly  kept  op  iu  time  of 
urd  Khiva  through  the  desert T got  lost  peace  than  it  is  in  tie;  troops  of  the  nno 
m the  wand,-.  and  was  obliged  to  retnrh  >miy-the  tmditinu$of  the  pasture jYfesher* 
to  - K mB^oviwJ^k  w it-Uout  hail-ii^ ;!af.jtktp.ied.'  duck  between  ifi&  officers  rboTjVi'l'- 

its  end.  After  the  yap  lute  of  Khiva,  . qug&K  The  hifuWfv  soil :rr,  both  ’ft/tiie 
Sknbeleh  iWiml  pctmussmu  tit  reemwoiire  Ca-ueasn's  and  of  TnrllsMu,  is  an  v^ve! 
in  tho  desert  route  between  Khiva  lent  horseman,  often  a Alitor  hh^semaiC 

niufe^fi  a^Wl^re  thd  coltiftm  had  turned  than  numy  a cav*^|$;  llMiilmg 

buck  1/kpj ised  as  u To rkouutn,  hut,  un*  tigers,  wild  hoars,  antelopes,  and  read)  ticks 
able  h urn-ad  f fv>  speak  the : IttiiguHge*  -the  is their  favorite  amUserinmt,  This  oeeu- 
hravpheutonnot  cokmef  went  |tdr>ti#oVln^  pot  ion  foMix-rs  vigor  and  presence  of  ftiiud 
erl  ^reompanied  «>nJy.  by  two TfiirhfYil  fob  both  in  others  and  men. 

'liml  ink  IlUs&ia-pf  T Ix\ ..  in  A&ia 

r?or  •;•?!. til,  '»lsO  disguised  Turkomaus.  arc  more  practical  tha  n others  when  cam - 
T!/p  war  was  the»;t  etiii  going  on,  and  the  • paienirj.^  As  soon  as  the  snldior  leurus 
veuoiry  (hut  lie  wija  to  traverse  was  peeo  that  he  will  remain  in  a.  place  tor  a day  or 
}>lvd  by  - lire  most  savai»e  inimbitanfs  uf  two.  lie  digs  out  an  oven  In  tlu.f  first  lob 
burp wSib of  tlicHuis-  lock  he  hhds,  iiiitl  ih  h hyw  hours  he  Has 
fiian^,  who  had  just  viimpnslied  them  u made  some  In ;t  bread  and  eakei>,  of  winch 
ayo.  N^ur  u wofi  ho  encountered  a the  best  baked  are  uilVrvd  to  the  com* 
hrMiit^lix^>p.  dod  i^ved  hinas^lf  drily  by  .niiancler of  • . Th* •vfd^RUi’Tdidti^ 

bsitfoios  sH'Kaes^  for  he  knew  that  no  tan  $o idler  never  drinks  water  while  he 
M/js-ahnan,  unless  he  H n doctor,  will  is  marcliintf  iii  Ute  i^erl,  but  7\s  hen  Moto 
cone?  near  gr  take  way  trouble  about  a wines  a Rnarf.cr  of  an  leuu-'s  haJt  he  nn- 
h ih‘k  ilik  servant  had  t\i  hide  bh-  niydf^tel^  pnUs  Uuic  tin  tiaf 

hind  some  huslf:-*  o.i  a ^rnd  biil.  From  lire.  I walled  to  lnlroduw  tins  usage 
this  circ/if^i.on  Bkohelctf  r^fUrn^d  safply;,  into  a .imop  of  th’e.uiterior  'a.rjjiiy'dath'.yg 
afirr  w juui'Hey  thure  oni  back  of  Hourly  the  campaign  'in  Turkey,  hut  the  ||pSp|f| 

^t>fi  mite,  bringing  with  hh*i  than  to  trouhle 

Uiposfrtjphical  demds  This  f\pcdir.u»n  about  theirhra  before  reach  iny  lim  bivouac 
•iroci  bun  his  hrsi  He  Gooryc's  *cross.  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night. 


n 


TH&MAH  e.OIJE. 

. VAv'  J&V  £vii^  J‘p»- 7 1*3? .A* 


'TO:  EH  A§EB  t>F  AMERlfeA^  ART: 

flir-.aUW.  X.  C LUXlfc 

'I\TRSTIIERuriiothc.;»rrr>fcorfe>i(i'«n!-  |mrU<Miliuly  wnic  jYj'tibj?  art.-Ls  'vh*> 

W :$»£,  certain ' ii  is  tlt&t  the  told  ,us> : U 

r^;^rau^^ r^tii  •'  Aw*rrciiv«i'  nititer  tlw1  -art  stru|if|rjtr?^ 
itml«>  fim  iin'  I'iiarniing-  rJiSumor  in  wiiiejj  o>  i-,- Omre.  Tims.-  ;.  ••>.?> limn  sojuji  vebjt; 

iE’i;  .’J'Jw  ngn><iiihlj/  J;isTi}a»f  of  Tg^f-fut  f*jr»A  ?tit.liu^«isljjc-r  vvmj 
jouiMiuiieiii*'  i&SfjwiU'jrjj-  Hit*  avixijVuf  to  wprfc 

coniimfiri'CatiuK  i»*'  n-H  '-i-.riA.offttbwfi  twilit*  kuL  Xiiiusiltiy  »viti»  Sunti**! 

in  ihf?  iliuly  nvrs  i)i'  u;n ^[mc  i>r • jiv  „Rnp  i-.  win-  was  fnii  Aif^jgk  from 
«?l*eatfj  fflf'.HK  a ful 'itKlt'X  tu  tfiv  pW  lt«.'<  my  umt  tiiObo  VH>y  jf<«>n]e  I le  li»tl 

( unt  ?vi  vt'liieh  Hit  v i.i  wt. -■:  j 1 1 at.!?  1 i > • * e 

li-’fe  .'•i..;y  , .’I  V.  wi:  till’ll  the  Olio  \?0<HV  ill  Am-lVt*.  . TUm.  i.-n.ti  1 1 t'-v  tO 

,*ii  yiwrtfmfi  !**•?*■(•••  us,  to  jii.-uici-  >.ntr'  o 1 j j it:-!,'!  7 ■ r-  ^n-i)  sow  U 

ii;  fi,,  <o'(  yircle  l<;,u.i  i eisintjry:  srm>*  A from  Hm  i^ma  «•!»«•  i: of  “;F.vory 
-ituf  0,  !■•'.;  M )i.Wh'  will!  the  hrijjhl  oio  ti;r  Vm  hilksny  yhni.'t  tlm  Tm'uery  Ht 
Eoiflistr  fiftly  %W<  wnlAs  '$£  M}nw»>.  the  JinviU  Ae infamy.  W&’tfttvcjr  it»[»rpis: 

’‘YqU  • vonW  b*  h^Vie.swd  .ymniv  tu  ArtiWA  fit?  !•»  cnuvey.  they  an?  iMSb; 

SOtim  »i'  I'M  V, If,  ; ...iulou,;  titull*  * • r-'  o-‘4oiorfnJ  jmtilrv.s  miiiif.ish 
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some  say,  the  man  is  mad,  it  is  a strongly 
colored  fine  kind  of  madness.” 

At  the  same  time  we  have  before  us 
letters  from  one  of  the  young  Americans 
referred  to,  and  who  was  visiting  Lon- 
don for  the  first  time.  This  was  Thomas 
Cole.  He  writes  as  follows: 

“I  have  taken  lodgings  at  a Mr.  Upton's, 

No.  2 Fitzroy  Square You  may  suppose 

that  when  I visited  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  I went  with  great  expec- 
tations. I was  going  to  see  the  works  of 
painters  highly  estimated,  and  I almost 
trembled  for  fear  I should  find  my  own 
littleness.  A view  of  the  fine  pictures  has 
not  discouraged  me.  There  were  many 
excellent  ones  by  Turner,  Calcot,  and  oth- 
ers of  whom  you  have  often  heard  me 
speak ....  I called  on  Samuel  Rogers  a day 
or  two  since,  and  he  received  me  with  cor- 
diality. He  expressed  liin\self  highly 
pleased  with  the  picture  I had  sent  him, 
and  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  to-mor- 
row, which  I intend  to  do.  He  has  not 
yet  seen  my  Hagar.” 

And  again : “To  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
I was  introduced  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Gil- 
more, of  Baltimore.  He  treated  me  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  was  pleased  with 
my  pictures,  and  sent  his  carriage  for  me 
to  come  and  breakfast  with  him.  We 
breakfasted  at  eight,  in  a spacious  apart- 
ment filled  with  works  of  art.  Conversed 
on  the  fine  arts  of  America. . . . After 
breakfast  he  took  me  into  his  painting- 
room,  which  was  a picture  wilderness .... 
The  English  have  a mania  for  what  they 
call  generalization,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  idle  art  of  making  a lit- 
tle study  go  a great  way,  and  their  pic- 
tures are  usually  things  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing. ...  The  stand- 
ard by  which  I form  my  judgment  is  Na- 
ture, and  if  I am  astray,  it  is  on  a path 
which  I have  taken  for  that  of  truth.” 

Of  Turner  he  says:  “I  had  expected  to 
see  an  older  man,  with  a countenance  pale 
with  thought,  but  I was  entirely  mistaken. 
....  He  has  a good  gallery,  in  which  hang 
many  of  his  finest  pictures . . . .When  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  subject  they 
are  splendid  combinations  of  color,  but 
they  are  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  so- 
lidity ....  This  appearance,  I imagine,  is 
the  effect  of  an  undue  dislike  to  dulness 
and  black.  Nature  in  her  most  exquisite 
beauty  abounds  in  darkness  and  dulness; 
above  all,  she  possesses  solidity.” 

Turner  at  the  same  time  said  to  a friend : 


“There  is  a young  man  from  America, 
named  Cole,  who  ought  to  do  fine  things. 
He  is  as  much  of  a poet  as  a painter.”  A 
judgment  'which  was  strikingly  fair,  even 
though  the  literary  element  in  his  work 
did  not  then  absorb  Cole  as  much  as  it  did 
later.  His  observation  of  the  form  and 
outline  of  nature  was  perhaps  keener  at 
that  time  than  when  his  imagination  was 
given  a more  fanciful  impetus. 

This  was  in  1829,  and  of  all  the  so-called 
American  set  then  in  London,  Cole  might 
be  considered  most  representative  of  art 
in  the  young  country.  Everything  that 
could  be  called  an  influence  in  his  life  was 
distinctly  and  characteristically  Ameri- 
can, and  though  English  by  birth,  his 
enthusiasms,  his  ambitions,  his  hopes,  all 
centred  in  his  adopted  country.  There 
a certain  art  circle  had  begun  to  form, 
but  with  so  few  resources,  and  so  little  of 
the  friction  necessary  to  all  talent  which 
is  creative,  that  Cole,  like  others  of  his 
fraternity,  eagerly  sought  the  advantage 
of  foreign  study  and  inspiration. 

The  story  of  his  early  manhood  pre- 
sents a picture  so  typical  of  the  struggles 
which  beset  all  art  students  at  that  day 
that  it  is  worthy  a more  permanent  record 
than  has  been  given.  In  Philadelphia, 
where  his  father  went  into  the  dry-goods 
trade,  Thomas  instinctively  turned  to 
wood -engraving,  but  with  the  usual  ar- 
tistic desire  for  some  more  suggestive  sur- 
roundings than  were  to  be  found  in  a 
rough  workshop,  he  was  wont  to  carry 
his  blocks  and  tools  home,  where,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him,  as  it  would  to  an  artist  of  to-day,  to 
setup  anything  like  a studio.  The  family, 
eight  in  number,  were  possessed  of  great 
natural  refinement  and  no  small  musical 
ability.  Thomas  worked  where  he  could 
hear  his  sisters’  tuneful  voices,  and  also 
keeping  his  own  flute  near  at  hand;  and 
we  have  an  interesting  picture  of  him  at 
that  period  from  a gentleman  who  in 
those  days,  while  studying  law,  boarded 
with  Mr.  Cole’s  family,  sharing  the  room 
of  the  young  engraver.  Of  it  he  writes: 

“He  had  his  little  work  bench  put  up 
in  our  room,  under  the  window-sill,  that 
he  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  light. 
We  sat  with  our  backs  to  each  other;  at 
intervals  he  whistled  and  sung,  then  laid 
aside  the  tool  with  which  he  was  work- 
ing, took  up  his  flute,  which  was  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  played  some  sweet 
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There  was  absolutely  no  art  friction  in 
the  atmosphere  about  him,  nor,  indeed, 
was  much  to  be  obtained  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  the  few  artists  who  had 
achieved  anything1  like  excellence  con- 
centrating such  influences  as  existed  into 
a most  limited  circle.  Neither  opinion, 
sentiment,  nor  experiences  were  diffused, 
exhibitions  were  almost  unknown,  and 
the  artist  who  felt  his  soul  struggling 
within  him  was  forced  to  let  it  expand 
with  no  help  from  his  surrounding,  indeed 
in  most  instances  with  the  very  meagrest 
of  mechanical  resources.  In  our  day  of 
constant  interchange  of  all  that  makes 
and  helps  the  world  of  art  it  seems  hard 
to  realize  the  position  of  a painter  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  Smybert,  the 
first  English  artist  of  any  note  who  visit- 
ed America,  had  left  in  Cambridge  a copy 
of  one  of  Vandyck’s  pictures,  a cardinal’s 
head,  and  this  painting,  although  by  no 
means  of  superior  quality,  was  regarded 
by  the  few  artists  of  the  day  as  their  chief 
object  of  inspiration.  Copley,  Trumbull, 
and  others  copied  it,  feeling  that  sense  of 
exhilaration  produced  by  contact  with  a 
master-work;  but  this  fact  in  itself  is  sig- 
nificant enough  to  show  the  condition  of 
American  art  resources  at  the  time  young 
Cole  made  his  first  venture  in  the  world 
and  his  profession. 

A travelling  artist  named  Stein  chanced 
to  loan  him  a book  on  art,  some  pencils, 
and  the  first  good  colors  he  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, but  he  seems  to  have  made  no 
more  elaborate  suggestion  to  young  Cole 
than  that  he  should  try  his  fortune  after 
the  fashion  of  ordinary  painters  of  the 
day,  i.  e.,  go  forth  over  the  country  paint- 
ing portraits  or  sign-boards  or  whatever 
else  he  could  find  to  do  for  practice  and 
his  living. 

He  left  home  with  a green  bag  slung 
Over  his  shoulder,  and  which  contained 
a change  of  apparel,  his  few  colors  and 
brushes,  the  treatise  on  art  before  men- 
tioned, and  his  beloved  flute.  The  jour- 
ney he  made  is  characteristic  both  of  the 
man  and  the  period.  He  went  on  foot, 
stopping  at  various  taverns,  where  it  ap- 
pears he  was  generally  well  received,  and 
an  arrangement  effected  whereby  he  could 
paint  a portrait  or  a sign  in  return  for  his 
board  and  lodging.  Soon  after,  we  find 
him  in  Philadelphia,  still  working,  but  be- 
set by  the  most  painful  anxieties;  at  times 
half  starving  in  his  garret,  but  thankful 
and  encouraged  when  a customer  ap- 


peared and  ordered  a picture  for  $11. 
When  his  family  removed  to  New  York, 
he  painted  in  an  attic  room  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  almost  perpetual  twilight,  and 
with  absolutely  no  advantages,  and  al- 
most every  possible  obstacle  to  success. 
He  was  entirely  unknown,  obscure,  pen- 
niless, and  fighting  not  only  an  adverse 
fate,  but  every  variety  of  disagreeable 
circumstance;  yet  forth  from  the  poor 
little  garret,  with  its  dim  lights  and  vex- 
atious shadows,  were  sent  pictures  that 
bore  the  glow  of  day  in  a picture  dealer’s- 
window  so  creditably  that  they  at  last 
attracted  a purchaser. 

Three  of  them  were  purchased  for  $21 
by  a Mr.  Bruen,  and  small  as  the  sum 
was,  it  was  sufficient  to  lift  young  Cole’s- 
spirits  to  a height  greater  than  they  had 
ever  known;  for  this  was  recognition, 
the  first  sound  of  the  applause  to  come 
later;  and  better  still,  it  led  to  his  visit- 
ing the  Hudson. 

Mr.  Bruen,  although  not  an  artist  him- 
self, had  felt,  in  journeying  up  and  down* 
the  river,  what  a field  its  verdant  banks 
would  offer  to  any  landscape-painter,  and 
something  in  the  work  of  the  unknown 
young  artist  whom  he  had  patronized 
made  him  feel  like  suggesting  a journey, 
to  be  undertaken  on  commission,  during* 
which  he  would  have  time  allowed  him 
to  study  Nature,  and  draw  from  her  the 
inspiration  needed.  It  was  Cole’s  first- 
start  in  life.  To  us  the  chief  significance 
of  the  visit  was  that  it  opened  a hither- 
to unthought-of  region  to  the  American 
painter. 

Cole  started  one  October  day.  The 
Indian-summer  had  begun,  and  maple  and 
sumach  lent  their  glow  to  the  still  deep* 
greens  of  the  country  that  borders  that  en- 
chanted river.  The  breaks  in  the  land’s 
fertility  were  few.  It  was  not  then  as  now, 
a country  of  summer  villas  and  hotels,  but 
a place  of  never-ending  delight,  of  nat- 
ural forms  untouched,  and  for  miles  to- 
gether almost  unbroken  in  simple  growths 
of  nature.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
definite  idea  in  Cole’s  mind  as  to  a rest- 
ing-place, but  on  nearing  Catskill  his 
choice  was  made.  He  landed  at  the  little 
village,  and  started  at  once  upon  a tour 
of  investigation,  making  footprints  for 
many  others  to  follow. 

It  was  a journey  of  strange  and  un- 
expected delight  to  the  young  artist. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  this  most  love- 
ly, untried  country,  Cole’s  heart  awoke 
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to  new  inspirations,  his  mind  to  wider 
visions  and  loftier  dreams.  He  roamed 
about  the  valleys  and  mountain  paths, 
feeling,  as  he  so  often  said  in  later  years, 
that  he  was  taking  them  to  himself,  a 
possession  like  a treasure  found  for  him- 
self, to  be  his  for  all  time,  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  in  all  his  work  some  touch 
or  hint  of  the  country  of  the  Catskills 
lingers. 

Cole  went  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain  country,  and  painted  some 
sketches  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Clove, 
which  certainly  contained  as  good  work 
as  anything  he  did  later.  The  difficulty 
of  an  over-stimulated  imagination  was  not 
in  his  way  during  his  first  greeting  of  a 
country  which,  as  an  artist,  he  felt  that 
he  had  discovered.  The  iufection  of  the 
place  took  hold  of  him;  he  came  back  to 
the  village  filled  with  a desire  to  make 
some  permanent  place  of  work  for  himself 
in  this  lovely  untried  region,  but  there  was 
not  then,  as  now,  the  ready  facility  for  an 
impromptu  workshop  of  any  kind,  still 
Cole  was  happy  in  the  hospitality  offered 
him  by  a gentleman,  whose  house,  stand- 
ing on  a hilly  street  about  one  mile  from 
the  village,  later  became  his  own  home. 

With  this  genial  acquaintance  formed, 
making  a personal  association  with  the 
place.  Cole  returned  to  New  York,  exhib- 
ited his  work,  and  the  sketches  secured 
immediate  recognition. 

Three  men  whose  names  belong  to  the 
first  active  period  of  art  in  America  pur- 
chased these  early  pictures  of  the  Cats- 
kills. Trumbull,  Dunlap,  and  Durand 
were  the  buyers,  and  the  result  was  the 
formation  of  a friendly  clique,  which, 
limited  though  it  was,  proved  the  very 
best  influence  the  young  man  could  have 
had. 

Trumbull  sent  for  the  unknown  young 
artist,  inviting  him  to  meet  Dunlap  and 
Durand  at  his  studio. 

It  was  a memorable  afternoon.  Trum- 
bull preserved  a sketch  of  Cole  as  he  then 
appeared,  a slightly  built  young  man,  ap- 
parently not  more  than  one-and  twenty ; 
fair,  with  large  blue  eyes,  brown  hair, 
and  an  expression  of  keen  though  re- 
served intelligence;  speaking  with  some 
nervousness  of  manner,  yet  always  to  the 
point;  timid,  yet  not  awkwardly  so;  and 
when  embarrassment  wore  away,  quite 
brilliant  in  his  style,  having  force  and  a 
certain  epigrammatic  way  of  putting  things 
which  pleased  the  older  men  immensely. 


These  new  friends  of  Cole  had  drawn 
their  special  inspiration  from  Benjamin 
West,  and  in  those  first  meetings  the  lit- 
tle band  talked  over  art  abroad  in  a way 
which  fired  the  young  man  with  a desire 
to  go  to  the  Old  World ; and  as  from  that 
hour  the  hard  part  of  his  fight  was  ended, 
he  soon  found  himself  one  of  the  so  called 
“young  Americans”  at  Rogers's  break- 
fast table,  in  the  studios  of  Lawrence, 
Turner,  and  other  artists  of  note,  study- 
ing, observing,  criticising,  and  drawing 
inspiration,  which,  however,  he  took  back 
to  work  out  with  very  crude  material,  for 
even  in  the  great  metropolis  a painter's 
resources  continued  to  be  few. 

At  that  time  the  meagreness  of  artistic 
life  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
there  was  only  one  dealer  in  the  city  who 
supplied  materials  to  the  few  studios  gath- 
ered in  the  neighborhood  of  Greenwich 
Street  and  lower  Broadway.  This  indi- 
vidual was  somewhat  of  an  autocrat,  as 
may  be  imagined,  and  we  have  been  told 
by  an  old  lady  who  remembers  him  very 
well  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him 
to  dictate  to  the  artists  who  patronized  him 
the  colei’s  he  would  permit  them  to  use, 
refusing  to  sell  certain  materials  if  he  con- 
sidered them  .inappropriate.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  his  shop  was  a sort  of  rendez- 
vous, just  as  his  little  parlor  in  the  rear 
was  a place  of  gathering  for  a few  choice 
spirits  among  the  still  small  band  of 
workers.  Other  places  of  meeting  there 
were,  although  the  records  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  jovial  times  were 
not  so  frequent  then  as  now.  The  advent 
of  a new  picture  was  treated  with  a cer- 
tain dignity  of  respect,  and  studios  pre- 
sented no  such  social  resources  as  are  en- 
joyed to-day;  but  Cole  had  established 
himself  in  a studio  at  Catskill,  keeping 
apartments  in  New  York,  on  the  corner 
of  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  where  he 
worked  and  exhibited,  and  where  he  re- 
ceived his  best  commissions  from  Mr. 
Reed.  His  heart,  however,  was  in  his 
beloved  mountain  country,  and  there  he 
spent  some  happy  months  in  the  residence 
of  the  gentleman  whose  niece.  Miss  Maria 
Bartow,  he  married  in  the  November  of 
1836. 

The  house  and  family  had  long  shown 
him  its  hospitality.  The  lady  of  his  hap- 
py choice  lie  had  known  first  as  a child 
during  his  earlier  visits  to  the  mountains, 
and  his  marriage  fixed  his  home  perma- 
nently in  that  region.  The  house  stands 
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in  a garden  full  of  old-fashioned  blossoms 
and  fragrances;  its  walls  of  yellow  stone 
show  in  summer-time  against  a gorgeous 
garden  of  hollyhocks ; the  gateway  is 
overhung  with  verdure;  and  below  the 
sweet  old-fashioned  garden  beds  are  the 
pine  woods,  which  reach  down,  skirted 
by  farm  lands,  to  the  river.  Near  the  en- 
trance to  the  upper  woods  Cole  built  his 
first  studio,  where  he  worked  upon  the 
“Course  of  Empire”  and  other  pictures 
belonging  to  that  period;  but  nearer  to 
the  road  stands  his  latest  workshop,  where 
the  busy  hand  was  arrested  midway  in 
his  last  effort,  the  “ Cross  and  the  World.” 
On  Christmas  Day  he  wrote  in  this  studio : 
“I  am  now  sitting  in  my  new  studio.  I 
have  promised  myself  much  enjoyment 
in  it,  and  great  success  in  the  prosecution 
of  my  art.  But  I ought  ever  to  bear  in 
mind  that  ‘the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.’  I pray  to  God  that  what 
I am  permitted  to  accomplish  here  may 
be  to  His  glory.  If  I accomplish  fine 
works,  I must  ascribe  the  honor  to  the 
Giver  of  the  gift.” 

Here  in  this  studio  he  worked,  his  wife 
spending  many  hours  reading  aloud  or 
talking  with  him,  his  friends  coming  and 
going  constantly,  his  pupils  enjoying  a 
certain  freedom  of  the  room,  and  yet  feel- 
ing somewhat  under  the  spell  of  its  calm 
and  temperate  atmosphere.  In  the  house 
some  of  his  pupils  since,  as  in  the  case  of 
Church,  grown  to  fame  worked  and  en- 
joyed themselves,  so  that  the  place  still 
speaks  of  their  merry  holiday  antics,  their 
various  devices  for  whiling  away  winter 
evenings  or  hours  of  twilight  idleness. 

With  each  returning  summer,  expedi- 
tions on  foot,  in  buck-boards,  or  other 
mountain  conveyances,  were  made  by  the 
band  of  artists,  all  men  representative  of 
their  period,  who  gathered  in  the  Cats- 
kills in  answer  to  Cole’s  summons  thith- 
er, so  that  scarcely  a nook  in  gorge  or 
valley  was  unvisited,  and  many  canvas- 
es went  forth  to  bring  the  beauties  of 
that  region  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world. 

The  club  formed  from  those  first  of  his 
gatherings  in  New  York  met  often  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  among  many  valu- 
able mementos  of  those  early  working- 
days  Cole’s  family  keep  sketches  made 
by  them,  the  humorous  and  the  grave, 
the  purely  imaginative  and  the  faithful 
study  of  nature,  mingling  in  scrap-books 
which  we  turn  with  reverent  hands,  since 


so  many  of  the  brushes  that  called  them 
into  life  are  laid  away  forever.  In  all 
the  rooms  of  the  old  house  linger  some 
of  the  associations  with  that  time  which 
commemorate  not  only  a distinct  phase 
of  art  in  our  own  country,  but  of  artistic 
feeling  and  impulse.  In  one  room  hangs 
the  “Prometheus,”  which  we  believe 
Cole  never  considered  fully  finished;  in 
another,  the  “Architect’s  Dream,”  and 
some  studies  purely  religious  in  charac- 
ter; while  every  part  has  some  suggestive 
souvenir  of  forty  years  ago,  among  which 
crop  out  hints  of  a later  phase  in  art  life, 
which,  although  it  belonged  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  well,  had  its  most 
characteristic  home  in  this  same  region. 

Pupils  gathered  speedily  about  the  still 
young  artist;  probably  the  most  famous 
among  them  was  Church,  and  yet  he  de- 
rived more  in  a general  manner  than  act- 
ual technic  from  the  master,  his  own  in- 
stincts leading  him  in  a direction  quite 
different  from  that  which  absorbed  Cole. 
Church  was  a native  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, born  May,  1826,  and  after  receiv- 
ing somewhat  fragmentary  art  education, 
settled  down  with  Cole,  living  in  his  house, 
working,  going  about  with  him,  and  at 
all  events  imbibing  from  the  elder  man  a 
passionate  love  of  nature,  while  the  home 
life,  its  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time 
complete  refinement,  was  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  young  artist.  Moreover, 
he  became  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  that 
region  of  the  country,  with  which  his 
name  is  now  permanently  associated,  and 
in  all  his  wanderings,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  luxuriant  tropical  scenery,  the  Cats- 
kills still  held  a first  place  in  his  heart; 
and  his  home,  crowning  a picturesque 
slope  almost  directly  opposite  the  Cole 
mansion,  is  the  loved  retreat  of  his  sum- 
mer days;  there  he  lives  a purely  artistic 
though  rather  secluded  life,  within  sight  / 
of  all  the  scenes  of  his  first  days  under 
Cole's  guidance. 

One  of  those  who  probably  derived 
more  that  was  absolute  from  Cole’s  teach- 
ing was  Sanford  Gifford,  a careful  paint- 
er, who,  however,  shared  so  much  of 
Cole’s  imaginative  tendency  that  he  stud- 
ied Nature  with  liberal  interpretations, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  sufficient  zeal 
for  her  forms  in  detail  to  make  his  studies 
very  often  valuable  records  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  where  he  lived  and 
worked,  and,  we  may  safely  say,  had  his 
being,  since  from  inclination  he  identified 
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himself  entirely  with  it.  Parts  of  the 
Clove  country,  with  its  cascades,  its  silent 
ravines,  and  irregular  mountain  roads, 
were  Gifford’s  happiest  ground,  and  when 
he  brought  himself  sternly  face  to  face 
with  what  was  actual  and  not  fanciful  in 
the  scene  before  him,  there  was  a spirit 
and  a power  about  his  painting  strongly 
significant  of  the  charm  which  rests  over 
all  of  that  endlessly  appealing  country. 
Whatever  faults  recent  critics  may  have 
to  find  in  the  workers  of  those  early  art 
days  in  Catskill,  certain  it  is  that  w’e  owe 
to  them  the  first  strong  impetus  toward 
landscape  painting  in  America. 

The  sketch  club,  meeting  about  at  the 
houses  of  various  members,  must  have 
been  a charming  association,  for  if  the 
members  in  that  day  lacked  the  fine  ex- 
perience of  the  painters  of  our  own  period, 
they  at  least  brought  the  charm  of  fresh- 
ness, the  enthusiasm  of  minds  working 
out  an  inspiration  of  impulse  on  original 
methods ; and  if  in  a group  of  sketches  be- 
fore us — drawings  made  at  Cole’s  house  by 
Mount,  Inman,  Kensett,  Church,  and  oth- 
ers— we  see  little  hint  of  the  stronger  side 
of  their  work,  there  is  at  least  the  fascina- 
tion of  reality  about  them.  Easy  to  con- 
jure up  a picture  of  that  happy  group  of 
men:  Mount,  with  his  quiet,  humorous 
smile,  working  away  at  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  subject  given ; Cole,  serene  and 
peaceful  always,  yet  not  without  his  own 
touch  of  shrewd  humor,  the  leader  of  the 
band,  the  one  to  whom  young  or  old,  gay 
or  serious,  turned  for  suggestions  or  help, 
encouragement,  or  word  of  timely  sym- 
pathy and  counsel;  Church,  sketching 
and  talking  together;  McConkey,  bend- 
ing over  his  work  as  though  his  fame  de- 
pended upon  that  one  hour’s  employ- 
ment. 

Cole,  moving  into  his  new  studio,  still 
unplastered  but  roomy,  writes  to  Durand 
of  its  unfinished  condition,  but  “not 
a bad  color,”  he  says,  “this  pale  brick 
and  mortar,”  with  a touch  of  the  sensi- 
bility to  such  details  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  attribute  to  a later  set  of  work- 
ers, and  forthwith  he  makes  a record  of 
the  rude  walls  so  admirable  in  form  and 
color  that  we  have  to  regret  that  his 
mind,  teeming  as  it  was  with  subjects, 
did  not  oftener  concentrate  itself  upon 
simpler  tilings.  Such  fragments  of  work 
make  us  sure  that  had  Cole  lived  twenty 
years  longer  his  art  would  have  fused  it- 
self with  noble  effect  into  the  reactionary 
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spirit  which  took  possession  of  many  of 
his  own  followers.  Mount,  working  in 
idle  fashion  through  a few  summer  days 
at  Catskill,  carefully  puts  down  in  fine 
gray  and  green  a bit  of  an  old  wall  with 
some  clematis  hovering  about  it;  some 
one  else  painting  away  toward  sunset 
gives  a bit  of  road  side  parsley,  tender, 
upright,  and  delicate,  with  an  exquisite 
grace  and  finish;  but  such  studies  seem 
to  have  been  of  no  special  interest.  The 
impulse  of  workers  was  toward  the  bold- 
er in  landscape,  or  the  vividly  historical, 
the  public  encouraging  such  native  talent 
to  a certain  degree,  and  also  investing 
readily  in  imported  copies  or  originals  of 
the  old  masters. 

But  the  grandeur,  the  bold  diversities 
of  the  country  in  which  Cole  lived,  seem- 
ed to  have  moved  the  poetic  side  of  the 
artist’s  nature.  They  stirred  his  mind 
into  activity,  the  result  of  which  was  his 
most  famous  work,  “ The  Voyage  of  Life,” 
by  which,  and  “The  Course  of  Empire,” 
he  is  probably  best  known  to-day. 

Progress  can  best  be  indicated  by  con- 
sidering certain  types,  and  so  we  group 
events  around  a few  central  figures  of 
that  time;  but  a sketch,  however  rapid, 
of  the  precise  attitude  of  painting  in  the 
America  of  that  day  would  scarcely  as- 
sist our  purpose,  full  of  significance  as 
its  study  might  be  to  any  artist  of  to-day, 
or  to  the  critic  who  questions  the  solidity 
of  native  influences  or  material.  From 
Copley,  with  his  portraits  in  the  pictu- 
resque dresses  of  his  time,  recording  on 
canvas  what  suggests  the  customs  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  to  Cole,  transcribing  nature  with 
the  glamour  of  a poetic  imagination,  to 
the  band  of  landscape  men  who  followed 
him,  we  have  a period  rich  in  suggestive- 
ness, and,  above  all,  characteristic  of  the 
country,  its  ambition,  zeal,  its  love  of 
stern  fact,  tinged  with  the  purely  roman- 
tic spirit  equally  American,  and  which 
inspired  Allston  no  less  than  Cole,  and 
in  the  absence  of  strong  technical  power 
and  the  friction  of  a close  artistic  circle 
dominated  a period  of  American  art,  and, 
like  all  extremes,  lead  the  way  to  a phase 
as  distinct,  as  radically  different,  as  can 
well  be  imagined;  perhaps  as  much  the 
outcome,  however,  of  education,  and  what 
may  be  called  literary  influences,  as  that 
which  had  preceded  it. 

In  1848,  in  England,  a new  phase  of  art 
was  developing,  happily  governed  by  a 
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move  in  a new  and  triumphant  direction  the  ravines;  the  soft  gray  of  the  twilight; 
is  sure  to  bring.  Moore  and  Farrer  and  the  flush  and  splendor  of  noonday  ; the 
the  Hills  painted  the  valleys,  hits  of  the  lines  of  primrose,  and  the  points  of  crim- 
Gdrge,  the  Clove/  or  orchard  lauds,  with  son  flame  behind  the  pine-trees  at  sun- 
such  fidelity  that  now,  as  I write,  the  can-  set  ; the-  rising  of  the  moon  above  the 
vases  upon  the  walls  about  me  speak  of  river,  or  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  the 
the  country  as  though  a mirror  had  been  summer  sky  in  Catskill—ali  these  speak 
held  np  to  each  familiar  spot  ; and  riding  of  a land  belonging  to  the  pain  lei's,  who 
across  the  country  from  Catskill  village  seem  to  know  it  no  more.  Twice  has  it 
up  to  the  Clove,  along  the  turnpike  skirt-  been  the  nursery  of  art.  and  perhaps  some 
ing  that  rolling  country,  with  its  perpetu-  future  time  will  need  its  loving  inspira- 
ally  shifting  colors,  its  endless  variations  iio u.  Meanwhile  we  like  to  let  it  tell  its 
of  light  and  shade*  ii&  background  of  eter-  story,  to  revive  the  old  charm  of  flower 
nal  hills,  we  seem  to  live  again  among  or  field,  of  hill  or  valley,  and  to  think 
the  association  of  twelve  years  ago.  w lien  that  the  artists  who  worked  there  last 
the  last  sketches  of  that  happy  band  were  drew  so  much  of  their  inspiration  from 
made.  The  fields  with  their  ripening  the  same  country  that  we  see,  indcpeiid- 
grain;  the  flower  of  the  buck  wheat,  pule  cut  of  the  richer,  more  luxuriant  forms, 
white  between  hedge  rows  of  deep  green  ; the  somewhat  gorgeous  aids  to  develop^ 
the  stretch  of  meadow-la  ml ; the  grace  of  merit  of  their  idea  which  the  English  pre- 
a tall  tree:  the  cbl)  and  How  of  waters  in  Raphael ites  enjoyed. 
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NON  SINE  LACRYMIS. 

BY  HENRY  BERNARD  CARPENTER. 

IT  was  that  hour  when  vernal  Earth 
And  stormy  March  prepare 
To  greet  the  day  of  April’s  tearful  birth 
That  I,  o’ercome  with  care, 

Rose  with  the  twilight  from  a fireless  hearth 
To  take  the  fresh  first  air 
And  smile  of  morning’s  mirth. 

Tired  with  old  griefs  self-pitying  moan, 

A mile  I had  not  strayed 
Ere  my  dim  path  grew  dark  with  double  zone 
Of  men  full  fair  arrayed, 

While  blent  with  sound  of  battle-trumpets  blown 
Came,  as  through  light  comes  shade, 

Cries  like  an  undertone. 

Plumed  with  torn  cloud,  March  led  the  way, 
With  spear-point  keen  for  thrust, 

And  eager  eyes,  and  harnessed  form  swathed  gray 
With  drifts  of  wind-blown  dust. 

Round  his  bruised  buckler  in  bright  letters  lay 
This  scroll  which  toilers  trust: 

Non  sine  pulvere . 

Wet  as  from  weltering  showers  and  seas, 

April  came  after  him. 

He  held  a cup  with  saddest  imageries 
Engraven,  and  round  the  rim, 

Worn  with  woe’s  lip,  I spelt  out  words  like  these, 
Though  sorrow -stained  and  dim: 

Non  sine  lacrymis. 

These  passed  like  regal  spirits  crowned, 

Strong  March  and  April  fair; 

And  then  a sphere-made  music  slow  unwound 
Its  soul  upon  the  air, 

And  soft  as  exhalations  from  the  ground, 

Or  spring  flowers  here  and  there, 

These  words  rose  through  the  sound: 

“Man  needs  these  two  in  this  world’s  moil, 
Earth’s  drought  and  dew  of  spheres, 

Grief’s  freshening  rain  to  lay  the  dust  of  toil, 
Toil’s  dust  to  dry  the  tears. 

To  all  who  rise  as  wrestlers  in  life's  coil 
Time  gives,  with  days  and  years, 

The  wrestler’s  sand  and  oil.” 


O Toil  in  vain  without  surcease! 

O Grief  no  hand  can  stay! 

Think  on  these  words  when  work  or  woes  increase: 

Man,  made  of  tears  and  clay. 

Grows  to  full  stature  and  God’s  perfect  peace, 

Non  sine  pulvere 
Non  sine  lacrymis. 
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THE  da , during  old  colonial  days,  often 
held  high  rank  in  rich  Martinique 
households.  The  da  was  usually  a creole 
negress, — more  often,  at  all  events,  of  the 
darker  than  of  the  lighter  hue, — more  com- 
monly a capresse  than  a mestive;  but  in 
her  particular  case  the  prejudice  of  color 
did  not  exist.  The  da  was  a slave ; but  no 
freed  woman,  however  beautiful  or  culti- 
vated, could  enjoy  social  privileges  equal 
to  those  of  certain  das.  The  da  was  re- 
spected and  loved  as  a mother:  she  was  at 
once  a foster-mother  and  nurse.  For  the 
creole  child  had  two  mothers:  the  aristo- 
cratic white  mother, A^ho  gave  him  birth; 
the  dark  boncL-mother  who  gave  him  all 
care, — who  nursed  him,  bathed  him,  taught 
him  to  speak  the  soft  and  musical  speech 
of  slaves,  took  him  out  in  her  arms  to 
show  him  the  beautiful  tropic  world,  told 
him  wonderful  folk-stories  of  evenings, 
lulled  him  to  sleep,  attended  to  his  every 
possible  want  by  day  or  by  night.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  during  infancy 
the  da  should  have  been  loved  more  than 
the  white  mother:  when  there  was  any 
marked  preference  it  was  nearly  always 
in  the  das  favor.  The  child  was  much 
more  with  her  than  with  his  real  mother: 
she  alone  satisfied  all  his  little  needs;  he 
found  her  more  indulgent,  more  patient, 
perhaps  even  more  caressing  than  the  oth- 
er. The  da  was  herself  at  heart  a child, 
speaking  a child-language,  linding  plea- 
sure in  childish  things. — artless,  play- 
ful, affectionate;  she  comprehended  the 
thoughts,  the  impulses,  the  pains,  the 
faults  of  the  little  one  as  the  white  mother 
could  not  always  have  done:  she  knew 
intuitively  how  to  soothe  him  upon  all 
occasions,  how  to  amuse  him,  how  to  ex- 
cite and  caress  his  imagination  ; — there  was 
absolute  harmony  between  their  natures, — 
a happy  community  of  likes  and  dislikes, — 
a perfect  sympathy  in  the  animal  joy  of 
being.  Later  on,  when  the  child  had  be- 
come old  enough  to  receive  his  first  les- 
sons from  a tutor  or  governess,  to  learn  to 
speak  French,  the  affection  for  the  rfa  and 
the  affection  for  the  mother  began  to  dif- 
ferentiate in  accordance  with  mental  ex- 
pansion ; but.  though  the  mother  might  be 
more  loved,  the  da  was  not  less  cherished 
than  before.  The  love  of  the  nurse  lasted 
through  life;  and  the  relation  of  the  da 


to  the  family  seldom  ceased,  except  in 
those  cruel  instances  where  she  was  only 
“hired”  from  another  slave-holder. 

In  many  cases  the  family  da  had  been 
born  upon  the  estate : — under  the  same  roof 
she  might  serve  as  nurse  for  two  genera- 
tions. More  often  it  would  happen,  that 
as  the  family  multiplied  and  divided,—  as 
the  sons  and  daughters,  growing  up,  be- 
came themselves  fathers  and  mothers, — 
she  would  care  for  all  their  children  in 
turn.  She  ended  her  days  with  her  mas- 
ters: although  she  was  legally  property,  it 
would  have  been  deemed  almost  an  infamy 
to  sell  her.  When  freed  by  gratitude — 
pour  services  rendus , — she  did  not  care  to 
make  a home  of  her  own:  freedom  had 
small  value  for  her  except  in  the  event  of 
her  outliving  those  to  whom  she  was  at- 
tached. She  had  children  of  her  own,  for 
whom  she  would  have  desired  freedom 
rather  than  for  herself;  and  for  whom  she 
might  rightfully  ask  it,  since  she  had  sac- 
rificed so  much  of  her  own  maternal  plea- 
sures for  the  sake  of  others’  children.  She 
was  unselfish  and  devoted  to  a degree 
which  compelled  gratitude  even  from  na- 
tures of  iron ; — she  represented  the  highest 
development  of  natural  goodness  possible 
in  a race  mentally  undeveloped,  kept  half 
savage  by  subservience,  but  physically  re- 
fined in  a remarkable  manner  by  climate, 
environment,  and  all  those  mysterious  in- 
fluences which  form  the  characteristics  of 
creole  peoples. 

The  da  is  already  of  the  past.  Her 
special  type  was  a product  of  slavery, 
largely  created  by  selection:  the  one 
creation  of  slavery  perhaps  not  unworthy 
of  regret, — one  strange  flowering  amid  all 
the  rank  dark  growths  of  that  bitter  soil. 
The  atmosphere  of  freedom  was  not  essen- 
tially fatal  to  the  permanence  of  the  type; 
but  with  freedom  came  many  unlooked- 
for  changes:  great  industrial  depression 
due  to  foreign  rivalry  and  new  discov- 
eries,— a commercial  crisis,  in  brief, — ac- 
companied the  establishment  of  universal 
suffrage,  the  subordination  of  the  white 
element  to  the  black  by  a political  upheav- 
al, and  the  total  disintegration  of  the  old 
social  structure.  The  transformation  was 
too  violent  for  good  results;  the  abuse  of 
political  powers  too  speedily  and  indis- 
criminately conferred,  intensified  the  old 
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hates  and  evolved  new  ones:  the  races 
drew  forever  apart  when  they  needed 
each  other  most.  Then  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  existence  quickly  developed 
egotism:  generosity  vanished  with  pros- 
perity; creole  life  shrank  into  narrower 
channels;  and  the  character  of  all  classes 
visibly  hardened  under  pressure  of  neces- 
sities previously  unknown. 

( ....  There  are  really  no  more  das : there 

are  now  only  gardiennes  or  bonnes , — 
nurses  who  can  seldom  keep  a place  more 
than  three  months.  The  loyalty  and 
simplicity  of  the  da  have  become  tradi- 
tions: useless  to  seek  for  any  parallels 
among  the  new  generation  of  salaried 
domestics.  But  of  those  who  used  to  be 
das , several  survive,  and  still  bear  the 
name,  which,  once  conferred,  is  retained 
through  life  as  an  honorific  title.  Some 

are  yet  to  be  seen  in  "Saint  Pierre 

There  is  a very  fine  house  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  Grande  Rue,  for  example,  on 
whose  marble  door-step  one  may  be  ob- 
served almost  every  fine  morning, — a 
very  aged  negress,  who  loves  the  sun. 
That  is  Da  Siyotte.  Gentlemen  of  wealth 
and  high  position,  merchants  and  judges, 
salute  her  as  they  pass  by.  You  might 
see  the  men  of  the  family,  the  gray  old 
father  and  his  handsome  sons, — pause  to 
chat  a moment  with  her  before  going  to 
their  offices.  You  might  see  young  ladies 
bend  down  and  kiss  her  before  taking 
their  places  in  the  carriage  for  a drive. 
You  would  find,— could  you  linger  long 
enough,  that  all  visitors  greet  her  with  a 
smile,  and  a kindly  query: — “ Coument 
on  ye.  Da  Siyotte  Woe  to  the 

stranger  who  should  speak  rudely  to  her, 
under  the  impression  that  she  is  only  a 
servant! . . . . *4 Si  elle  n'est  qu'une  domes - 
tique ” said  the  master  of  the  house,  re- 
buking such  a one, — “ alors  vous  ndtes 
qu'un  valet!”  For  to  insult  the  da , is 
1 to  insult  the  household.  When  she  dies, 
she  will  have  such  a funeral  as  money 
alone  could  not  obtain, — a funeral  of  the 
premiere  classe , attended  by  the  richest 
and  proudest  of  the  city.  There  are 
planters  who  will  ride  that  day  twenty* 
miles  over  the  raornes  to  act  as  pall- 
bearers. There  are  ladies  who  rarely 
tread  pavement,  who  seldom  go  out  ex- 
cept in  their  own  vehicles, — but  who  will 
follow  the  coffin  of  that  old  negress  on 
foot,  in  the  hot  sun,  all  the  way  to  the 
Cimetihre  du  Mouillage . And  they  will 
I inter  their  da  in  the  family  vault,  while 


the  crowns  of  the  great  palms  quiver  to 
the  bourdon. 

I. 

....  There  are  old  persons  still  living  in 
Saint  Pierre  who  remember  Youma,  a tall 
capresse , the  property  of  Madame  Leonie 
Peyronnette.  The  servant  was  better 
known  than  the  mistress ; -for  Madame 
Peyronnette  went  out  little  after  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  a wealthy  merchant,  who 
had  left  her  in  more  thah  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Youma  was  a pet  slave,  and  also  the 
godchild  of  Madame  Peyronnette:  it  was 
not  uncommon  during  the  old  regime  for 
creole  ladies  to  become  godmothers  of  lit- 
tle slaves.  Douceline,  the  mother  of  You- 
ma, had  been  purchased  as  a da  for  Ma- 
dame Peyronnette's  only  child,  Aim6e, — 
and  had  died  when  Aimee  was  nearly  five 
years  old.  The  two  children  were  nearly 
the  same  age,  and  seemed  much  attached 
to  each  other:  after  Douceline’s  death, 
Madame  Peyronnette  resolved  to  bring  up 
the  little  capresse  as  a playmate  for  her 
daughter. 

The  dispositions  of  the  two  children 
were  noticeably  different;  and  with  their 
growth,  the  difference  became  more  mark- 
ed. Aimee  was  demonstrative  and  affec- 
tionate, sensitive  and  passionate,— quick 
to  veer  from  joy  to  grief,  from  tears  to 
smiles.  Youma,  on  the  contrary,  was  al- 
most taciturn,  seldom  betrayed  emotion : 
she  would  play  silently  when  Aim6e 
screamed,  and  scarcely  smile  when  Aimee 
laughed  so  violently  as  to  frighten  her 
mother.  In  spite  of  these  differences  of 
organization,  or  perhaps  because  of  them, 
the  two  got  along  together  very  well : 
they  had  never  a serious  quarrel,  and 
were  first  separated  only  when  Aimee,  at 
the  age  of  nine,  was  sent  to  a convent  to 
receive  an  education  more  finished  than 
it  was  thought  that  private  teachers  were 
capable  of  giving.  Aimee’s  grief  at  part- 
ing from  her  playmate  was  not  assuaged 
by  the  assurance  that  she  would  find  at 
school  nicer  companions  than  a young 
capresse; — Youma,  who  had  certainly 
more  to  lose  by  the  change,  remained  out- 
wardly calm, — 4 'eta it  d'line  conduite  ir- 
reprochable ,”  said  Madame  Peyronnette, 
too  fine  an  observer  to  attribute  the  4 4 irre- 
proachable conduct”  to  insensibility. 

The  friends  continued  to  see  eacli  other, 
however;  for  Madame  Peyronnette  drove 
to  the  convent  in  her  carriage  regularly 
every  Sunday,  always  taking  Youma  with 
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her;  and  Aim6e  seemed  scarcely  less  de- 
lighted to  see  her  former  playmate  than 
to  see  her  mother.  During  the  first  sum- 
mer vacation  and  the  Christmas  holidays, 
the  companionship  of  childhood  was  naive- 
ly resumed ; and  the  mutual  affection  sur- 
vived the  subsequent  natural  change  of 
relation:  though  nominally  a bonne , who 
addressed  Aimee  as  a mistress,  Youma 
was  treated  almost  as  a foster-sister.  And 
when  mademoiselle  had  finished  her  stud- 
ies, the  young  slave^maid  remained  her 
confidante,  and  to  some  extent  her  com- 
panion. Youma  had  never  learned  to 
read  and  write;  Madame  Peyronnette  be- 
lieved that  to  educate  her  would  only 
make  her  dissatisfied  with  the  scope  of  a 
destiny  out  of  which  no  effort  could  re- 
move her;  but  the  girl  had  a natural  in- 
telligence which  largely  compensated  her 
lack  of  mental  training  in  many  respects: 
she  knew  what  to  do  and  how  to  speak 
upon  all  occasions.  She  had  grown  up 
into  a superb  woman, — certainly  the  finest 
capresse  of  the  arrondissement.  Her  tint 
was  a clear  deep  red;— there  was  in  her 
features  a soft  vague  beauty, — a some- 
thing that  suggested  the  indefinable  face 
of  the  Sphinx,  especially  in  profile; — her 
hair,  though  curly  as  a black  fleece,  was 
long  and  not  uncomely; — she  was  grace- 
ful furthermore,  and  very  tall.  At  fif- 
teen she  had  seemed  a woman;  at  eigh- 
teen she  was  taller  by  head  and  shoulders 
than  her  young  mistress;  and  Mademoi- 
selle Aimee,  though  not  below  the  aver- 
age stature,  had  to  lift  up  her  eyes,  when 
they  walked  out  together,  to  look  into 
Yo tuna’s  face.  The  young  bonne  was 
universally  admired : she  was  one  of  those 
figures  that  a Martiniquais  would  point 
out  with  pride  to  a stranger  as  a type  of 
the  beauty  of  the  mixed  race.  Even  in 
slave  days,  the  creole  did  not  refuse  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  admiring  in  human 
skin  those  tones  none  fear  to  praise  in 
bronze  or  gold : he  frankly  confessed  them 
exquisite; — aesthetically,  his  “color  preju- 
dice” had  no  existence.  There  were  few 
young  whites,  nevertheless,  who  Avould 
have  presumed  to  tell  their  admiration  to 
Youma:  there  was  something  in  the  eyes 
and  the  serious  manner  of  the  young  slave 
that  protected  her  quite  as  much  as  the 
moral  power  of  the  family  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up. 

Madame  Peyronnette  was  proud  of  her 
servant,  and  took  pleasure  in  seeing  her 
attired  as  handsomely  as  possible  in  the 
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brilliant  and  graceful  costume  then  worn 
by  the  women  of  color.  In  regard  to 
dress,  Youma  had  no  reason  to  envy  any 
of  the  freed  class : she  had  all  that  a ca- 
presse could  wish  to  wear,  according  to 
local  ideas  of  color  contrast,— jupes  of  silk 
and  of  satin, — robes-dezindes  with  head- 
dresses and  foulards  to  match, — azure 
with  orange,  red  with  violet,  yellow  with 
bright  blue,  green  with  rose.  On  particu- 
lar occasions,  such  as  the  first  communion 
of  Aim6e,  the  fete  of  madame,  a ball,  a 
wedding  to  which  the  family  were  in- 
vited,— Youma’s  costume  was  magnifi- 
cent. With  her  trailing  jupe  of  orange 
satin  attached  just  below  the  bosom,  and 
exposing  above  it  the  laced  and  embroid- 
ered chemise,  with  half -sleeves  leaving 
the  braceleted  arms  bare,  and  fastened  at 
the  elbow  with  gold  clasps  (boutons-d- 
clous) ; — her  neck-kerchief  ( mouchou&-en - 
lai ) of  canary  yellow  striped  with  green 
and  blue; — her  triple  necklace  of  graven 
gold  beads  (collier - chou) ; — her  flashing 
ear-pendants  ( zanneaux-a-clou ),  each  a 
packet  of  thick  gold  cylinders  interjoin- 
ed  ; — her  yellow  - banded  Madras  tur- 
ban, dazzling  with  jewelry, — “trembling- 
pins,”  chainlets,  quivering  acorns  of  gold 
(broches-a-gland) , — she  might  have  posed 
to  a painter  for  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
There  were  various  pretty  presents  from 
Aimde  among  Youma’s  ornaments;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  jewelry  had  been 
purchased  for  her  by  Madame  Peyron- 
nette, in  a series  of  New-Year  gifts.  You- 
ma was  denied  no  pleasure  which  it  was 
thought  she  might  reasonably  wish  for, — 
except  liberty. 

Perhaps  Youma  had  never  given  her- 
self any  trouble  on  the  subject;  but  Ma- 
dame Peyronnette  had  thought  a good 
deal  about  it,  and  had  made  up  her  mind. 
Twice  she  refused  the  girl’s  liberty  to 
Mademoiselle  Aim6e,  in  spite  of  earnest 
prayers  and  tears.  The  refusal  was 
prompted  by  motives  which  Aimee  was 
then  too  young  fully  to  comprehend.  Ma- 
dame Pevronnette’s  real  intention  was 
that  Youma  should  be  enfranchised  so 
soon  as  it  could  render  her  any  happier 
to  be  free.  For  the  time,  her  slavery  was 
a moral  protection:  it  kept  her  legally 
under  the  control  of  those  who  loved  her 
most;  it  guarded  her  against  dangers  she 
yet  knew  nothing  of; — above  all,  it  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  her  forming  a 
union  not  approved  by  her  mistress.  The 
godmother  had  plans  of  her  own  for  the 
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girl’s  future:  she  intended  that  Youraa 
should  one  day  marry  a thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious freedman,— somebody  able  to 
make  a good  home  for  her,  a shipwright, 
cabinet-maker,  builder,  master  mechanic 
of  some  kind; — and  in  such  an  event  she 
was  to  have  her  liberty, — perhaps  a small 
dowry  besides.  In  the  mean  time  she 
was  certainly  as  happy  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  her. 

....  At  nineteen  Aimee  made  a love- 
match, — marrying  M.  Louis  Desrivi^res, 
a distant  cousin,  some  ten  years  older. 
M.  Desrivi^res  had  inherited  a prosperous 
estate  on  the  east  coast;  but,  like  many 
wealthy  planters,  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  by  preference  in  the  city ; and 
it  was  to  his  mother’s  residence  in  the 
Quartier  du  Fort  that  he  led  his  young 
bride.  Youma,  in  accordance  with  Aimee’s 
wish,  accompanied  her  to  her  new  home. 
It  was  not  so  far  from  Madame  Peyron- 
nette’s  dwelling  in  the  Grande  Rue  to  that 
of  the  Desriviferes  in  the  Rue  de  la  Con- 
solation that  either  the  daughter  or  the 
goddaughter  could  find  the  separation 
painful. 

....  Thirteen  months  later,  Youma,  at- 
tired like  some  Oriental  princess,  carried 
to  the  baptismal  font  a baby  girl,  whose 
advent  into  the  little  colonial  world  was 
recorded  in  the  Archives  de  la  Marine, — 
‘ 4 Lucile- Aimee  - Francillette  - Marie , fiUe 
dusieur  Raoul- Ernest- Louis  Desrivi&res , 
et  de  dame  Adelaide  -Hortense-  Aimee 
Peyronnette .”  Then  Youma  became  the 
da  of  little  Mayotte.  It  is  by  the  last  of 
the  names  conferred  at  christening  that 
the  child  is  generally  called  and  known, — 
or,  rather,  by  some  creole  diminutive  of 

that  name The  diminutive  of  Marie  is 

Mayotte. 

In  both  families  Mayotte  was  thought 
to  resemble  her  father  more  than  her  mo- 
ther: she  had  his  gray  eyes,  and  brown 
hair, — that  bright  hair  which  with  chil- 
dren of  the  older  colonial  families  dark- 
ens to  apparent  black  as  they  grow  up. 
She  gave  promise  of  becoming  pretty. 

Another  year  passed,  during  which  no 
happier  household  could  have  been  found : 
then,  with  cruel  suddenness,  Aimee  was 
taken  away  by  death.  She  had  gone  out 
with  her  husband  in  an  open  carriage,  for 
a drive  on  the  beautiful  mountain  route 
called  La  Trace;  leaving  Youma  with  the 
child  at  home.  On  their  return  journey, 
one  of  those  chilly  and  torrential  rains 


which  at  certain  seasons  accompany  an 
unexpected  storm,  overtook  them  when 
far  from  any  place  of  shelter,  and  in  the 
middle  of  an  afternoon  that  had  been  un- 
usually warm.  Both  were  drenched  in 
a moment;  and  a strong  northeast  wind, 
springing  up,  blew  full  upon  them  the 
whole  way  home.  The  young  wife,  nat- 
urally delicate,  was  attacked  with  pleu- 
risy; and  in  spite  of  all  possible  aid,  ex- 
pired before  the  next  sunrise. 

And  Youma  robed  her  for  the  last  time, 
tenderly  and  deftly  as  she  had  robed  her 
for  her  first  ball  in  pale  blue,  and  for  her 
wedding  day  all  in  vapory  white.  Only 
now,  Aim6e  was  robed  all  in  black,  as 
dead  creole  mothers  are. 

M.  Desrividres  had  loved  his  young 
wife  passionately:  he  had  married  with 
a fresh  heart,  and  a character  little  hard- 
ened by  contact  with  the  rougher  side  of 
existence.  The  trial  was  a terrific  one; — 
for  a time  it  was  feared  that  he  could  not 
survive  it.  When  he  began  at  last  to  re- 
cover from  the  serious  illness  caused  by 
his  grief,  he  found  it  impossible  to  linger 
in  his  home,  with  its  memories:  he  went 
as  soon  as  possible  to  his  plantation,  and 
tried  to  busy  himself  there,  making  from 
time  to  time  brief  visits  to  the  city  to  see 
his  child,  whom  Madame  Peyronnette  in- 
sisted on  caring  for.  But  Mayotte  proved 
delicate,  like  her  mother;  and  during  a 
season  of  epidemic,  some  six  months  la- 
ter, Madame  Peyronnette  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  send  her  to  the  coun- 
try, to  her  father,  in  charge  of  Youma. 
Anse-Marine  was  known  to  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  places  in  the  colony;  and  the 
child  began  to  gain  strength  there,  as  the 
sensitive-plant — zh&be-mamis6 — toughens 
in  the  sea-wind. 

II. 

It  is  a long  ride  from  Saint  Pierre 
over  the  mountains  to  the  plantation  of 
Anse-Marine, — formerly  owned  by  the 
Desrividres;  but  the  fatigue  of  six  hours 
in  the  saddle  under  the  tropic  sun  is  not 
likely  to  be  felt  by  one  susceptible  to 
those  marvellous  beauties  in  which  the 
route  abounds.  Sometimes  it  rises  al  most 
to  those  white  clouds  that  nearly  always 
veil  the  heads  of  the  great  peaks; — some- 
times it  slopes  down  through  the  green 
twilight  of  primitive  forests; — sometimes 
it  overlooks  vast  depths  of  valley  walled 
in  by  mountains  of  strange  shapes  and 
tints; — sometimes  it  winds  over  undula- 
tions of  cane-covered  land,  beyond  whose 
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yellow  limit  appears  the  vapory  curve  of 
an  almost  purple  sea. 

Perhaps,  for  hours  together,  you  see  no 
motion  but  that  of  leaves  and  their  shad- 
ows,— hear  only  the  sound  of  your  horse’s 
hoofs,  or  the  papery  rustling  of  cane 
waved  by  the  wind, — or,  from  the  verge 
of  some  green  chasm  veiled  by  tree-ferns, 
the  long  low  flute-call  of  an  unknown 
bird.  But,  sooner  or  later,  at  a turn  of 
the  way,  you  come  upon  something  of 
more  human  interest, — some  living  inci- 
dent full  of  exotic  charm:  such  as  a car- 
avan of  young  colored  girls,  barefooted 
and  bare-armed,  transporting  on  their 
heads  to  market  the  produce  of  a cacao- 
ydre;  or  a negro  running  by  under  an 
amazing  load  of  bread-fruits  or  rfyimes- 
banane9. 

Perhaps  you  may  meet  a troop  of  black 
men  drawing  to  the  coast  upon  a diabe 
or  “devil,” — which  is  a low  strong  vehi- 
cle with  screaming  axles, — a gomviier  al- 
ready hollowed  out  and  sliapen  for  a ca- 
noe: those  behind  pushing,  and  those  be- 
fore pulling  all  together,  while  a drum- 
mer beats  his  ka  on  the  bottom  of  the  un- 
finished boat,  to  the  measure  of  their  song: 
“Bom!  ti  canot l — alle  chdchel—mene 
vini ! — Bom  ! ti  canot  /”. . . . 

Or  perhaps  you  encounter  a band  of 
woodmen,  sawing  into  planks  by  the  road- 
side some  newly  felled  tree,  with  a core 
yellow  as  saffron,  or  vermilion -red, — a 
tree  of  which  you  do  not  know  the  name. 
It  has  been  lifted  upon  a strong  timber 
framework;  and  three  men  wield  the 
long  saw, — one  above,  two  below, — all 
with  their  shirts  off.  The  torso  of  the 
man  above  is  orange  yellow:  one  of  the 
sawyers  below  is  cinnamon-color,  the  oth- 
er a shining  black  as  of  lacquer:  all  are 
sculpturally  muscled;  and  they  sing  as 
they  saw: — 

“ Aie  ! dos  cale, 

Aie ! 

Aie!  dos  calc! 

AYe,  scie  hois, 

Aie ! 

Pou  nou  alio.”.... 

. . . .Such  incidents  become  rarer  as  you 
begin  the  long  descent,  through  cane  fields 
and  cacaoyeres , from  the  wooded  heights 
to  the  further  sea, — leaving  shadows  and 
coolness  behind  to  ride  over  lands  all  un- 
covered to  the  sun  ; but  the  immense  peace 
charms  like  a caress,  and  the  magnificent 
expansions  of  the  view  console  for  the 
seeming  absence  of  human  life.  Behind 
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you,  and  to  north  and  south,  the  mornes 
heighten  their  semicircle  above  the  undu- 
lating leagues  of  yellow  cane, — and  be- 
yond them  sharper  summits  loom,  all  vio- 
let,— and  over  the  violet  tower  successive 
surgings  of  paler  peaks  and  cusps  and  jag- 
ged ridges, — phantom  blues  and  pearls. 
Before  you,  over  the  yellow  miles,  pur- 
ples the  far  crescent  of  sea  under  its  hori- 
zon curve, — a band  of  upward-fading  opal 
light; — and  a strong  warm  wind  is  blow- 
ing in  your  face.  You  ride  on,  sometimes 
up  a low  wide  hill,  sometimes  over  a pla- 
teau,— more  often  down  a broad  incline, — 
the  sea  alternately  vanishing  and.  reap- 
pearing,— and  leave  the  main  road  at  last 
to  follow  a way  previously  hidden  by  ris- 
ing ground, — a plantation  road,  bordered 
with  cocoa-palms.  It  brings  you  by  long 
windings,  between  canes  that  shut  off  the 
view  on  either  hand,  to  one  of  the  prettiest 
valleys  in  the  world.  At  least  you  will 
deem  it  so,  as  you  draw  rein  at  the  verge 
of  a morne,  to  admire  the  almost  perfect 
half-round  of  softly  wrinkledhills  opening 
to  the  sea, — whose  foam-line  stretches  like 
a snowy  quivering  thread  between  two 
green  peaks,  over  a band  of  ebon  beach ; — 
and  the  golden  expanse  of  canes  below ; — 
and  the  river  dividing  it,  broadening  be- 
tween fringes  of  bamboo,  to  reach  the 
breakers; — and  the  tenderness  of  shadows 
blue -tinted  by  vapors,  the  flickering  of 
sunlight  in  the  silver  of  cascades,  the 
touching  of  sky  and  sea  beyond  all.  Last, 
you  will  notice  the  plantation  buildings 
on  a knoll  below,  in  a grove  of  cocoa- 
pal  ms ;— the  long  yol  1 o w-pai n ted  mil  I , w ith 
its  rumbling  water-wheel  and  tall  chim- 
ney; the  rhommerie , the  sugar-house; — 
the  village  of  thatched  cabins,  with  ba- 
nana leaves  fluttering  in  tiny  gardens; — 
the  single-story  residence  of  the  planter, 
built  to  resist  winds  and  earthquakes; — 
the  cottage  of  the  overseer; — the  hurri- 
cane-house, or  case -a-vent; — and  the  white 
silhouette  of  a high  wooden  cross  at 
further  entrance  to  the  little  settlement. 

All  this  was  once  the  property  of  the 
Desrivieres, — the  whole  valley  from  shore 
to  hill-top:  the  atelier  numbered  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hands.  Since  then, 
the  plantation  has  been  sold  and  resold 
many  times, — exploited  with  varying  for- 
tune by  foreigners  as  well  as  creoles;— 
and  nevertheless  there  have  been  so  few 
changes  that  the  place  itself  probably 
looks  just  as  it  looked  fifty  years,  or  even 
a hundred  years  ago. 
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Bui  at  the  time  when  the  Desriviferes 
owned  Anse-Marine,  plantation  life  offer- 
ed an  aspect  very  different  to  that  which 
it  presents  to-day.  On  this  estate  in  par- 
ticular, it  was  patriarchal  and  picturesque 
to  a degree  scarcely  conceivable  by  one 
who  knows  the  colony  only  since  the 
period  inaugurated  by  emancipation. 
The  slaves  were  treated  very  much  like 
children  : it  was  a traditional  family  pol- 
icy to  sell  only  those  who  could  not  be 
controlled  without  physical  punishment. 
Each  adult  was  allowed  a small  garden, 
which  he  might  cultivate  as  he  pleased, — 
half-days  being  allotted  twice  in  every 
week  for  that  purpose;  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  money  received  for  the  prod- 
uce, the  slave  was  permitted  to  retain. 
Legally  a slave  could  own  nothing,  yet 
several  of  the  Desrivi^res  hands  were 
known  to  have  economized  creditable 
sums,  with  the  encouragement  of  their 
owner.  Work  was  performed  with  song, 
to  the  music  of  the  drum; — there  were 
holidays,  and  evenings  of  privileged  dan- 
cing. The  great  occasion  of  the  year  was 
the  fete  of  Madame  Desrivi^res,  the  mou- 
ther of  the  young  planter,  the  old  mis- 
tress ( tetesse ), — a day  of  bainboulaa  and  , 
caleindas, — when  all  the  slaves  were  re- 
ceived- by  the  lady  on  the  veranda;' 
eafihjysf^&q  her  hand  and  each  found  in  it 
a silver  coin.  But  it  was  a delight  for 
the  visitor,  especially  if  a European,  to  • 
watch  even  the  common  incidents  of  this 
colonial  country ‘life,  so  full  of  exotic 
odditie^and  t?i>conscious  poetry. 

The  routine  of  each  day  opened  with 
an  amusing  scene, — the  morning  inspec- 
tion of  the  feet  of  the  children.  Thes*, 
up  to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  had  little  to 
do  but  to  play  and  eat.  They  were  under 
the  charge  of  the  infirmidre , Tanga,  an 
old  African  woman,  who,  aided  by  her 
daughters,  prepared  their  simple  food,  and 
looked  after  them  while  their  mothers 
were  in  the  fields.  Soon^after  sunrise, 
Tanga,  accompanied  by N the  overseer, 
would  assemble  them,  and  make  them  sit 
down  in  line  on  the  long  plank  benches 
under  the  awning  of  the  infirmary  build- 
ing: then  at  the  command,  Live  pii- 
zautt , they  would  all  hold  up  their  little 
feet  together,  and  the  inspection  would 
begin.  Whenever  Tanga’s  sharp  eye  de- 
tected the  small  round  swelling  which 
betrays  the  presence  of  a chique,  the  child 
was  sent  to  the  infirmary  for  immediate 
treatment,  and  the  mother’s  name  taken 


down  by  the  overseer  for  reprimand, — 
every  mother  being  held  responsible  for 
a chique  allowed  to  remain  in  her  child’s 
foot  overnight.  There  was  so  much  tick- 
ling and  laughing  and  screaming  at  these 
inspections,  that  Tanga  always  had  to 
frighten  the  children  several  times  before 
the  examination  could  be  finished. 

Another  morning  scene  of  interest  was 
the  departure  of  a singing  caravan  of  wo- 
men and  girls,  carrying  to  market  on 
their  heads  various  products  of  the  plan- 
tation: cocoa,  coffee,  cassia;  and  fruits, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  mangues,  oranges  and 
bananas,  corossols  (custard -apples),  and 
“cinuamon-apples”  ( pommes  cannelles). 

Then  a merry  event,  which  occurred 
almost  weekly,  was  the  sortie  of  the  goin- 
mier, — a huge  canoe  nearly  sixty  feet 
long,  made  from  a single  extraordinary 
tree.  It  had  no  rudder,  but  a bow  at 
either  end,  so  as  to  move  equally  well  in 
either  direction ; and  benches  for  a dozen 
paddlers,  with  a raised  seat  in  the  centre 
for  a drummer.  It  had  two  qomman - 
deuv8 , one  at. each  bow; — iKcou  Id -carry 
a dozen  barrels  of  ppm  and  ^ix  or  seven 
casks  of  sugar; — and  it  was.  Used  chiefly- 
,.foi;  transporting  these  products  to  thq 
small  vessels  from  St.  Pierre,  which  dared 
not  venture  near  the  dangerous  surf. 
The  gommier  itself  could  only  be  launch- 
ed from  a sloping  cradle  built  expressly 
for  it  over  deep  water  in  the  hollow  of  a 
projecting  cliff.  When  the  freight  had 
been  stowed  and  the  rowers  were  in  their 
seats,  the  drummer  beat  a signal;  blocks 
were  removed,  cables  loosed,  and  the  long 
craft  shot  into  the  sea, — all  its  paddles 
smiting  the  water  simultaneously,  in  time 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  tamtam,  or  the 
tambou-belai . 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  the  Pere  Ke- 
rdmbrun  came  on  horseback  from  the 
neighboring  village  to  catechise  the  ne- 
gro children.  It  was  usually  in  the 
sugar-house  that  he  hdld  his  little  class, 
— the  broad  doors  being  thrown  open 
front  and  rear  to  admit  the  sea-breeze, 
and  the  sun  Would  throw  in  spidery 
shadows  of  palm  heads  on  the  floor.  The 
old  priest  knew  how  to  teach  the  little  ones 
hi  their  own  tongue, — repeating  over  and 
over  again  each  question  and  answer  of 
the  creole  catechism,  till  the  children 
learned  them  by  heart,  and  could  chant 
them  like  a refrain. 

— “ Coument  ou  ka  crie  fi  Bon-Diei ” 
the  father  would  ask. 
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Then  all  the  child  voices,  repeating  the 
question  and  its  answer,  would  shrill  in 
unison : — 

— “ Comment  ou  ka  crid  fi  Bon- DU  % — 
Nou  ka  crid  li  Zdzou-Chri .”. . . . 

— “ Et  ga  y fai  pou  nou-zautt,  fi  Bon - 
Die  a f ’ (And  what  did  He  do  for  us,  that 
Son  of  the  good  God  ?) 

— “ Et  ga  y fai  pou  nou-zautt , fi  Bon - 
Die-d  f — Li  paye  pou  noup'alle  dans  len- 
fe ; li  baill  toutt  sang-li  pou  ga .”  (He 
paid  for  us  not  to  go  to  hell;  He  gave  all 
His  blood  for  that.) 

— “ Et  quite  prid  qui  pli  meilld  adans 
toutt  prid  nou  ka  fai  ?”  (And  what  is 
the  best  prayer  among  all  the  prayers  we 
say  ?) 

— “ Et  quite  prid  qui  pli  meilld  adans 
toutt  pr id  nou  ka  fai  i—C'est  Note  Pdy 

— “ pace  Zezou-  Chri 
montri  non  li  f” 

— all  would  sing  together.  (It  is  the 
Notre  Pdre , — the  Lord’s  prayer, — because 
Jesus  Christ  showed  us  how  to  say  it.) 

And  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  task, — 
when  the  lambi-shell  was  blown  for  the 
last  time  to  summon  all  from  the  fields 
and  the  mill  buildings,  there  was  the  pa- 
triarchal spectacle  of  evening  prayer, — 
an  old  colonial  custom.  The  master  and 
his  overseer,  standing  by  the  cross  erected 
before  the  little  village  of  the  plantation, 
waited  for  all  the  hands  to  assemble. 
Each  man  came,  bearing  the  regulation 
bundle  of  forage  for  the  animals;  and 
laying  the  package  of  herbs  before  him, 
removed  his  hat.  Then  all,  women  and 
men,  would  kneel  down  and  repeat  in  uni- 
son the  Je  vans  salue , Marie , the  Notre 
Pdre , and  the  creed, — as  the  stars  thrilled 
out,  and  the  yellow  glow  died  behind  the 
peaks. 

. . . .Often,  when  the  nights  were  clear 
and  warm,  the  slaves  would  assemble  after 
the  evening  meal,  to  hear  stories  told  by  the 
libres-de-savane  (old  men  and  women 
exempted  from  physical  labor), — those  cu- 
rious stories  which  composed  the  best  part 
of  the  unwritten  literature  of  a people  for- 
bidden to  read.  In  those  days,  such  oral 
literature  gave  delight  to  adults  as  well  as 
to  children,  to  bekes  as  well  as  to  negroes: 
it  even  exerted  some  visible  influence 
upon  colonial  character.  Every  da  was  a 
story-teller.  Her  recitals  first  developed 
in  the  white  child  intrusted  to  her  care 
the  power  of  fancy, — Africanizing  it,  per- 
haps, to  a degree  that  after-education  could 
not  totally  remove, — creating  a love  of 


the  droll  and  the  extraordinary.  One  did 
not  weary  of  hearing  these  stories  often 
repeated; — for  they  were  told  with  an  art 
impossible  to  describe ; and  the  little  songs 
or  refrains  belonging  to  each — sometimes 
composed  of  African  words,  more  often  of 
nonsense  rhymes  imitating  the  bamboula 
chants  and  caleinda  improvisations, — 
held  a weird  charm  which  great  musi- 
cians have  confessed.  And  furthermore, 
in  these  contes  creoles , — whether  of  pure- 
ly African  invention,  or  merely  African 
adaptation  of  old-world  folk-lore  and  fa- 
ble,— the  local  color  is  marvellous, — there 
is  such  a reflection  of  colonial  thought 
and  life  as  no  translation  can  preserve. 
The  scenes  are  laid  among  West  Indian 
woods  and  hills,  or  sometimes  in  the 
quaintest  quarter  of  an  old  colonial  port. 
The  European  cottage  of  folk-tale  becomes 
the  tropical  case  or  ajoupa,  with  walls  of 
bamboo  and  roof  of  dried  cane  leaves; — 
the  Sleeping  Beauties  could  never  be  dis- 
covered in  their  primeval  forest  but  by 
some  ndgue-marron  or  chasseu-chou 
the  Cinderellas  and  Princesses  appear  as 
beautiful  half-breed  girls,  wearing  a cos- 
tume never  seen  in  picture-books; — the 
fairies  of  old-world  myth  are  changed 
into  the  Bon-Die  or  the  Virgin  Mary; — 
the  Bluebeards  and  giants  turn  into  quim - 
boiseurs  and  devils;— the  devils  them- 
selves (except  when  they  yawn  to  show 
the  fire  in  their  throats)  so  closely  resem- 
ble the  half-nude  travailleurs,  with  their 
canvas  trousers  and  mouchoue-fautas 
and  other  details  of  costume,  as  not  to  be 
readily  recognized:  it  requires  keen  in- 
spection to  detect  the  diabolic  signs, — the 
red  hair,  crimson  eyes,  and  horn  roots 
under  the  shadowing  of  the  enormous 
“mule-food  hat”  or  the  chapeau-bacoue . 
Then  the  Bon-Die,  the  “good  God,”  fig- 
ures as  the  best  and  kindest  of  old  bekes , — 
an  affable  gray  planter  whose  habitation 
lies  somewhere  in  the  clouds  over  the 
Montague PeUe : you  can  see  his  “ sheep ” 
and  his  “ choux-caraibes"  sometimes  in 
the  sky.  And  the  breaker  of  enchant- 
ments is  the  parish  priest, — tnissie  labbe, — 
who  saves  pretty  naughty  girls  by  passing 
his  stole  about  their  necks.  . . .It  was  at 
Anse-Mariue  that  Youma  found  most  of 
the  tales  she  recounted  to  Mayotte,  when 
the  child  became  old  enough  to  take  de- 
light in  them. 

....  So  the  life  had  been  in  the  valley 
plantation  for  a hundred  years,  with  little 
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varying.  Doubtless  there  were  shadows 
in  it, — sorrows  which  never  found  utter- 
ance,— happenings  that  never  had  men- 
tion in  the  verses  of  any  chantrelle , — 
days  without  song  or  laughter,  when  the 
fields  were  silent.  . . . But  the  tropic  sun 
ever  flooded  it  with  dazzling  color;  and 
great  moons  made  rose-light  over  it;  and 
always,  out  of  the  purple  vastness  of  the 
sea,  a mighty  breath  blew  pure  and  warm 
upon  it, — the  breath  of  the  winds  that  are 
called  unchanging:  lea  Vents  Alizes. 

III. 

In  the  morning  Youma  usually  took 

Mayotte  to  the  river  to  bathe, — in  a clear 
shallow  pool  curtained  with  bamboos, 
where  there  were  many  strange  little  fish 
to  be  seen ;— sometimes  in  the  evening,  an 
hour  before  the  sun-setting,  she  would  take 
her  to  the  sea-beach,  to  enjoy  the  breeze 
and  watch  the  tossing  of  the  surf.  But 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  child  was 
permitted  to  view  the  wonder- world  of  the 
plantation  only  from  the  verandas  of  the 
house ; and  the  hours  seemed  long.  The 
cutting  of  the  cane  in  the  neighboring 
fields  to  the  playing  of  the  drum,— the 
coming  and  going  of  the  wagons  creaking 
under  their  loads  of  severed  stems, — the 
sharpening  of  cutlasses  at  the  grindstone, 
—the  sweet  smell  of  the  vesou, — the  rum- 
ble of  the  machines, — the  noisy  foaming 
of  the  little  stream  turning  the  wheel  of 
the  mill:  all  the  sights  and  odors  and 
sounds  of  plantation  life  filled  her  with 
longing  to  be  out  amidst  them.  What 
tantalized  her  most  was  the  spectacle  of 
the  slave  children  playing  on  the  grass- 
plot  and  about  the  buildings, — playing 
funny  games  in  which  she  longed  to  join. 

— “I  wish  I was  a little  negress,”  she 
said  one  day,  as  she  watched  them  from 
the  porch. 

— “Oh !”  exclaimed  Youma  in  astonish- 
ment. . . . “and  why?” 

— “Because  then  you  would  let  me  run 
and  roll  in  the  sun.” 

— “ But  the  sun  does  not  hurt  little  ne- 
gioes  and  negresses;  and  the  sun  would 
make  you  very  sick,  doudonx. ...” 

— “And  that  is  why  I wish  I was  a lit- 
tle negress.” 

— “It  is  not  nice  to  wish  that !”  declared 
Youma,  severely. 

— “Why  is  it  not  nice ?” 

— “ Fie! ....  wish  to  be  an  ugly  little 
negress!” 

— “You  are  a negress,  da, — or  nearly 
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the  same  thing, — and  you  are  not  ugly  at 
all.  You  are  beautiful,  da;  you  look  like 
chocolate.” 

— “ Is  it  not  much  prettier  to  look  like 
cream  ?” 

— “No:  I like  chocolate  better  than 
cream tell  me  a story,  da.” 

It  was  the  only  way  to  keep  her  quiet. 
She  was  four  years  old,  and  had  developed 
an  extraordinary  passion  for  stories.  The 
story  Montala , of  the  wizard  orange-tree 
which  grew  to  heaven ; — the  story  Mazin- 
lin-guin , of  the  proud  girl  who  married  a 
goblin ; — the  story  of  the  Zombi-bird  whose 
feathers  were  colored  “ with  the  colors  of 
other  days,” — the  bird  that  sang  in  the 
stomachs  of  those  who  ate  it,  and  then 
made  itself  whole  again  ; — the  story  of  La 
Belle,  whose  godmother  was  the  Virgin; 
— the  story  of  Pie-Chique-a,  who  learned 
to  play  the  fiddle  after  the  devil’s  man- 
ner;— the  story  of  Colibri,  the  Humming- 
Bird,  who  once  owned  the  only  drum 
there  was  in  the  world,  and  would  not 
lend  it  when  the  Bon-Di6  wanted  to  make 
a road,  although  the  negroes  said  they 
could  not  work  without  a drum; — the 
story  of  Nanie  Rosette,  the  greedy  child, 
who  sat  down  upon  the  Devil’s  Rock  and 
could  not  get  up  again,  so  that  her  mo- 
ther had  to  hire  fifty  carpenters  to  build 
a house  over  her  before  midnight; — the 
wonderful  story  of  Y6,  who  found  an  old 
blind  devil  roasting  snails  in  the  woods, 
and  stole  the  food  out  of  the  old  devil's 
calabash,  but  was  caught  by  him,  and 
obliged  to  carry  him  home  and  feed  him 
for  ever  so  long ....  these  and  many  more 
such  tales  had  been  told  to  little  Mayotte 
already,  with  the  effect  of  stimulating  her 
appetite  for  more.  If  these  tales  did  not 
form  the  supreme  pleasure  of  her  stay  at 
the  plantation,  they  at  least  enhanced  and 
colored  all  her  other  pleasures, — spread- 
ing about  reality  an  atmosphere  delicious- 
ly unreal, — imparting  a fantastic  person- 
ality to  lifeless  things, — filling  the  shad- 
ows with  zombis , — giving  speech  to  shrubs 
and  trees ^and  stones. . . . even  the  canes 
talked  to  her,  chououa-chouona,  like  old 
whispering  Babo,  the  libre-de-savane. 
Each  habitant  of  the  plantation,  from  the 
smallest  black  child  to  tall  Gabriel,  or 
“Gabou,”  the  commandeur  of  all, — real- 
ized for  her  some  figure  of  the  contes ; 
and  each  spot  of  hill  or  shore  or  ravine 
visited  in  her  morning  walks  with  Youma, 
furnished  her  with  the  scenery  for  some 
impossible  episode .... 
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— “Mayotte!”  exclaimed  Youma; — 
“you  know  one  must  not  tell  stories  in 
the  daytime,  unless  one  wants  to  see  zom- 
bis at  night!” 

— “ No,  da! ...  . tell  me  one ....  I am 
not  afraid,  da.” 

— “Oh ! the  little  liar! ....  You  are 
afraid, — very  much  afraid  of  zombis. 
And  if  I tell  you  a story  you  will  see  them 
to-night.” 

— “Doudoux-da,  no! — tell  me  one ” 

— “ You  will  not  wake  me  up  to-night, 
and  tell  me  you  see  zombis  ?” 

— “No,  da,— I promise.” 

— “Well,  then,  for  this  once,” — said 
Youma,  uttering  the  traditional  words 
which  announce  that  the  creole  story- 
teller is  ready, — “bobonne foist” 

— “ Toua  fois  bel.  conte  /”  cried  the  de- 
lighted child.  And  Youma  began: — 


DAME  KtiLfiMENT. 

(Bobonne  fois l — Tona  fois  btl  conte!) 

. . . .Long,  long  ago  there  lived  an  old 
woman  who  everybody  said  was  a witch, 
and  in  league  with  the  devil.  And  near- 
ly all  the  bad  things  said  about  her  were 
true. 

One  day  a poor  little  girl  lost  her  way 
in  the  woods.  After  she  had  walked  un- 
til she  could  not  walk  any  more,  she  sat 
down  and  began  to  cry.  She  cried  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

All  about  her  she  could  see  nothing 
but  trees  and  lianas;— all  the  ground  was 
covered  with  slippy  green  roots;  and  the 
trees  were  so  high,  and  the  lianas  so  wo- 
ven between  them,  that  there  was  very  lit- 
tle light.  She  was  lost  in  the  grands- 
601.9,— the  great  woods  which  swarm  with 
serpents.  . . . 

All  at  once,  while  she  sat  there  crying, 
she  heard  strange  sounds  quite  near  her, 
— sounds  of  singing  and  dancing. 

She  got  up  and  walked  toward  the 
sounds.  Looking  through  the  trees  she 
saw  the  same  old  woman  that  people  used 
to  talk  about,  riding  on  a balai  zoy*  and 
dancing  round  and  round  in  a ring  with 
ever  so  many  serpents  and  crapand  lade , 
—great  ugly  toads.  And  they  were  all 
singing: 

Kiuy 
Kiugut ; 

Yon  con 
Makito , 

Vlomn-vonm  ! 

Jambi , 

* A broom  made  of  the  branches  of  a shrub 
called  gniyantine . 
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Kingue , 

Ton  gate, 

Zo  gaU, 

Vloum  / 

The  little  girl  stood  there  stupid  with 
fright:  she  could  not  even  cry  any  more. 

But  the  old  woman  had  seen  the  leaves 
move;  and  she  came  with  a sort  of  fire 
playing  all  round  her,  and  asked  the  lit- 
tle girl : — 

— “ What  are  you  doing  in  the  razie  ?”* 

— “Mother,  I lost  my  way  in  the 
woods.”.  . . . 

— “Then,  my  child,  you  must  come  to 
the  house  with  me.  ...You  might  undo 
me,  unravel  me,  destroy  me  if  you  had  a 
chance.” 

The  little  girl  did  not  understand  all 
that  the  old  woman  said;  for  the  wicked 
old  creature  was  talking  about  matters 
that  only  sorcerers  know. 

By  the  time  they  got  to  the  house,  the 
poor  child  was  very  tired:  she  sat  down 
on  a calabash  which  served  the  witch  for 
a chair.  Then  she  saw  the  old  woman 
light  two  fires  on  the  earth  floor,  with 
torch -gum, — which  smells  like  incense. 
On  one  fire  she  placed  a big  pot  full  of 
manman-chou,  camagnioc , yams,  christo- 
phines,  bananas,  devil's  egg  plants,  (me- 
longene  diabe),  and  many  herbs  the  little 
girl  did  not  know  the  names  of.  On  the 
other  fire  she  began  to  broil  some  toads, 
and  an  earth-lizard,—  zanoli-td. 

At  noon  the  old  woman  swallowed  all 
that  as  if  it  was  nothing  at  all ; — then  she 
looked  at  the  little  girl,  who  was  nearly 
dead  for  hunger,  and  said  to  her: — 

— “ Until  you  can  tell  me  what  name  I 
am  called  by,  you  will  not  get  anything 
to  eat.”.  . . .Then  she  went  away,  leaving 
the  little  girl  alone. 

The  little  girl  began  to  weep.  Sudden- 
ly she  felt  something  touching  her.  It 
was  a big  serpent,— the  biggest  she  had 
ever  seen.  She  was  so  frightened  that 
she  almost  died  ; — then  she  cried  out: — 

— “ Oti  papa  main! — oti  tnanman  main! 

Latitole  ke  mange  main  !". . . . 

But  the  serpent  did  not  do  her  any  harm: 
he  only  rubbed  his  head  fondly  against 
her  shoulder,  and  sang:  — 

— “ Bnuu me,  bcniupe, — tarnbou  beiai ! 

Ye  he  p'accoutoume  tarnbou  bclai  /” 


* Razie:  the  lower  growths  which  occupy  the 
ground  under  forest  trees,  or  cover  the  soil  in  places 
where  the  trees  have  been  cleared  away. 
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The  little  girl  cried  out  louder  than  be- 
fore : — 

— 44  Oii  papa  main  ? — oti  manman  moin  ? 

Latilole  ke  mange  moin  PI 

But  the  serpent,  still  rubbing  his  head 
fondly  against  her,  answered,  singing 
very  softly : — 

— 44  Beanepe,  bennemd, — tambou  belai  f 

Yche  p'accoutoumi  tambou  belai!”... 

Then  when  he  saw  she  had  become  less 
afraid,  he  lifted  his  head  close  to  her  ear, 
and  whispered  something. 

The  moment  she  heard  it  she  ran  out  of 
the  house  and  into  the  woods  again.  There 
she  began  to  ask  all  the  animals  she  met 
to  tell  her  the  old  witch’s  name. 

She  asked  every  four-footed  beast;— she 
asked  all  the  lizards  and  the  birds.  But 
they  did  not  know. 

She  came  to  a big  river,  and  she  asked 
all  the  fishes.  The  fishes,  one  after  an- 
other, made  answer  to  her  that  they  did 
not  know.  But  the  cirique,  the  river 
crab  that  is  yellow  like  a plantain,— the 
cirique  knew.  The  cirique  was  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  world  who  knew  the 
name.  The  name  was  Dame  Kelement. 

....  Then  the  child  ran  back  to  the  house 
with  all  her  might;  her  little  stomach  was 
paining  her  so  that  she  felt  she  could  not 
bear  the  pain  much  longer.  The  old  wo- 
man was  already  at  the  house,  scraping 
some  magnioc  to  make  flour  and  cassave. 
....  The  little  girl  walked  up  to  her,  and 
said: 

—“Give  me  to  eat,  Dame  Kelement.” 

Two  flames  of  fire  leaped  from  the  witch’s 
eyes:  she  gave  such  a start  that  she  near- 
ly broke  her  head  against  the  iron-stones 
that  she  balanced  her  pots  on. 

— “Child!  you  have  got  the  better  of 
mef’  she  screamed.  “Take  everything! 
— take  it,  take  it! — eat,  eat,  eat! — all  in 
the  house  is  yours!” 

And  she  sprang  through  the  door  quick 
as  a flash  of  powder:  she  seemed  to  fly 
through  the  fields  and  woods  ....  And  she 
ran  straight  to  the  river; — for  it  was  deep 
under  the  bed  of  the  river  that  the  devil 
had  buried  the  name  which  he  had  given 
her.  She  stood  on  the  bank,  and  chant- 
ed : — 

— “ Loche,  O loclie! — was  it  you  who 
told  that  my  name  was  Dame  Kelement  ?” 

Then  the  loche,  that  is  black  like  the 
black  stones  of  the  stream,  lifted  up  its 
head,  and  cried: — 

— “No,  mamma! — no  mamma! — it  was 


not  I who  told  that  your  name  was  Dame 
Kelement.” 

— “ Titiri , O titiril — tell  me,  was  it  any 
among  you  who  told  that  my  name  was 
Dame  Kelement?” 

Then  the  titiri,  the  tiny  transparent 
titiri,  answered  all  together,  clinging  to 
the  stones: — 

— “No,  mamma! — no,  mamma!— none 
of  us  ever  said  that  your  name  was  Dame 
K41ement.” 

— “ Cribiche,  O cribiche! — was  it  you 
who  told  that  my  name  was  Dame  K61e- 
ment  ?” 

Then  the  cribiche,  the  great  crawfish  of 
the  river,  lifted  up  his  head  and  his  claws, 
and  made  answer: — 

— “ No,  mamma! — no,  mamma! — it  was 
not  I who  said  that  your  name  was  Dame 
Kelement.” 

— Titart , O t^tart ! — was  it  you  who  said 
that  my  name  was  Dame  Kelement  ?” 

And  the  t£tart,  that  is  gray  like  the 
gray  rocks  of  iron  to  which  it  holds  fast, 
made  answer,  saying: — 

— “ No,  mamma ! — no,  mamma ! — it  was 
not  I who  told  them  that  your  name  was 
Dame  Kelement.” 

— “ Dormeur,  O dormeur! — was  it  you 
who  told  that  my  name  was  Dame  K61e- 
ment  ?” 

And  the  dormeur,  the  lazy  dormeur, 
that  sleeps  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks, 
awoke  and  rose  and  made  answer: — 

— “ No,  mamma! — no,  mamma! — it  was 
not  I who  told  them  that  your  name  was 
Dame  Kelement.” 

— “ MatavaU , 0 matavale!— was  it  you 
that  said  my  name  was  Dame  Kelement  ?” 

And  the  matavale,  the  shining  mata- 
vale, that  flashes  like  copper  when  the  sun 
touches  his  scales,  opened  his  mouth  and 
answered : — 

— “No,  mamma!  — no,  mamma! — I 
never  said  that  your  name  was  Dame 
K616ment.” 

— 4 'Mi  let , — bouc,  — pisquette , — za  ngu  i. 
— zhabitant , — was  it  any  one  among  you 
who  told  that  my  name  was  Dame  Kele- 
ment ?” 

But  they  all  cried  out: — 

— “No,  no,  no,  mamma! — none  of  us 
ever  said  that  your  name  was  Dame  Kele- 
ment.” 

— “ Cirique , 0 cirique ! — was  it  you  who 
said  my  name  was  Dame  Kelement  ?” 

Then  the  cirique  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
his  yellow  claws,  and  screamed: — 

— “ Yes,  you  old  wretch  !—  yes,  you  old 
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witch ! — yes,  you  old  malediction !— yes,  it 
was  I who  said  that  your  name  was  Dame 
Kel6ment!” .... 

The  moment  she  heard  those  words  she 
stamped  on  the  ground  so  hard  that  the 
devil  heard  her,  and  opened  a great  hole  at 
- her  feet;  and  she  leaped  into  it  head-first. 
And  the  ground  closed  over  her.  Two 
days  after,  there  grew  up  from  the  place 
a clump  of  the  weed  they  call  arr$te- 
nkgue,— the  plant  that  is  all  thorns. 

Now  while  this  was  happening,  the 
serpent  had  turned  into  a man ; — for  the 
old  witch  had  changed  a man  into  that 
serpent.  He  took  the  little  girl  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  to  her  mother. 

But  they  came  back  again  next  day  to 
search  the  old  woman’s  cabin.  They 
found  in  it  seven  casks  filled  with  the 
bones  of  dead  people;  and  also  ever  so 
much  silver  and  gold,— more  than  enough 
to  make  the  little  girl  rich.  When  she 
got  married,  there  was  the  finest  wedding 
ever  seen  in  this  country. 

....  Mayotte’s  morning  visits  to  the  river 
with  Youma  had  furnished  her  with  ma- 
terial for  the  imaginative  scenery  of  the 
last  part  of  this  foolish  little  story,  which 
delighted  her  so  much  that  she  made  her 
nurse  repeat  it  over  and  over  again.  She 
had  seen  the  crawfish  show  their  heads 
above  the  pools  ; she  had  caught  the  titiri 
in  her  little  hands;  she  knew  by  sight  the 
loche  and  the  tetart,  the  matavale  and  the 
zhabitant , the  dormeur  and  the  cirique. 
She  also  knew— by  painful  experience — 
the  arrete-n&gue . Dame  Keleraent,  she 
fancied,  must  have  had  a face  like  old 
Tanga’s  when  angry;  and  the  little  girl 
who  lost  her  way  in  the  woods  must  have 
looked  just  like  a certain  little  black  girl 
whom  Tanga  often  had  to  scold,  and  who 
used  to  cry  in  the  most  ex traord inary 
way : A'ie-yaie-ya'ie-yaie-yaie-ya'ie ! 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  ecstasy,  a faint 
fear  came  to  her  with  the  recollection  of 
Youma’s  warning. . . . 

— “Da,”  she  asked,  timidly,  “I  will 
not  see  zombis  to-night,  will  I ?” 

— “Ah!  you  must  not  ask  me  to  tell 
stories  in  the  daytime  any  more,”  said 
Youma,  guardedly. 

— “But  tell  me,  I won't  see  them  to- 
night,— will  I ?” 

— “If  you  see  them,”  replied  Youma, 
without  mercy,  “call  me!  I will  make 
them  go  away.” 
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IV. 

Youma  was  alone  in  the  house  that 
night  with  the  child;  for  M.  Desrivi^res 
had  ridden  over  to  Sainte-Marie,  and  the 
servants  occupied  an  adjoining  build- 
ing ....  She  was  roused  from  her  sleep  by 
hearing  the  child  cry  out: — 

— “ Da , oh  da  ! — moin  pd  /” 

The  tiny  lamp  left  burning  before  the 
images  of  the  saints  had  gone  out; — little 
Mayotte  was  afraid. 

— “Pa  p£,” — called  Youma,  quickly 
rising  to  caress  her, — “mi  da-ou,  cM .” 

— “Oh!  there  is  Something  in  the 
room,  da  /”  said  the  child.  She  had  heard 
stealthy  sounds. 

— “No,doudoux;  you  have  been  dream- 
ing. . . .Da  will  light  the  lamp  for  you.” 

She  felt  for  the  matches  on  the  little 
night -table, — could  not  find  them, — re- 
membered she  had  left  them  in  the  ad- 
joining salon, — moved  toward  the  door; 

— and  her  foot  suddenly  descended  upon 
something  that  sent  a cold  shock  through 
all  her  blood, — something  clammy  and 
chill,  that  lived ! Instantly  she  threw  all 
the  weight  of  her  lithe  strong  body  upon 
that  foot — the  left:  she  never  could  tell 
why; — perhaps  the  impulse  was  instinct- 
ive. Under  her  naked  sole  the  frigid  life 
she  strove  to  crush  writhed  with  a sudden 
power  that  nearly  threw  her  down ; and 
in  the  same  moment  she  felt  something 
wind  round  her  ankle,  over  her  knee, 
wrapping  the  flesh  from  heel  to  thigh 
with  bruising  force ....  the  folds  of  a ser- 
pent! 

— 4 4 Tambou  /”  she  muttered  between  her 
teeth, — and  hardened  her  muscles  against 
the  tightening  coil,  and  strengthened  the 
pressure  of  her  foot  upon  the  unseen  ene- 
my. . . . The  foot  of  the  half-breed,  never 
deformed  by  shoes,  retains  prehensile 
power, — grasps  like  a hand ; — the  creature 
writhed  in  vain  to  escape.  Already  the 
cold  terror  had  passed;  and  Youma  felt 
only  the  calm  anger  of  resolve:  hers  was 
one  of  those  semi-savage  natures  wherein 
fear  rarely  lives  beyond  the  first  moment 
of  nervous  surprise.  She  called  softly  to 
the  little  one. 

— “ Ti  doudouxf  ” 

—“Da?” 

— “ Do  not  move  till  I tell  you:  stay  in 
bed; — there  is  a b£te  in  the  room.” 

— “Aie,  a%e  r sobbed  the  frightened 
child,  — “ what  is  it,  da  ?” 

— “ Do  not  be  afraid,  cocotte : I am  hold- 
ing it,  and  it  cannot  bite  you,  unless  you 
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get  up.  I am  going  to  call  for  Gabriel: 
do  not  stir,  dear.” 

And  Youma  called,  with  all  the  power 
of  her  clear  voice: 

— 4 4 Sucou  l—sucou  ! * Eh  ! Oabou  !” . . . 

— “What  is  it  ?— what  is  it,  da  f”  sobbed 
the  little  girl. 

— “ Do  not  cry  like  that,  or  I will  get 
angry ! How  can  I see  what  it  is  in  the 
dark 

She  called  again  and  again  for  aid. . . . 
Bon-Dii  ! how  powerful  the  creature  was  I 
— the  pressure  of  the  coil  became  a numb- 
ing pain.  Her  strength  was  already  be- 
ginning to  weaken  under  the  obstinate, 
icy,  ever-increasing  constriction.  What 
if  the  cramp  should  come  to  help  it  ? . . . . 
Or  was  it  the  entering  of  venom  into  her 
blood  that  made  those  strange  tinglings 
and  tremblings  ? . . . . She  had  not  felt  her- 
self stricken; — but  only  the  month  before 
a plantation  hand  had  been  bitten  in  the 
dark  without  feeling  it;  and  they  could 

not  save  him “Eh  ! Gabon!” Even 

the  servants  in  the  pavilion  seemed  to 
sleep  like  dead.  And  if  the  child  should 
leave  the  bed  in  spite  of  her  warning  ? 

— “Oh!  they  are  coming,  da!”  cried 
Mayotte.  “ Gabou  is  coming !”  She  had 
seen  the  flash  of  his  lantern  through  the 
slatted  shutters.  “ But  the  door  is  locked, 
da  f” 

— “ Stay  in  bed,  Mayotte ! — if  you  move 
it  will  bite  you!”  The  salon  filled  with 
voices  and  sound  of  feet ; then  there  was  a 
pushing  at  the  bedroom  door. 

— “It  is  locked,”  called  Youma; — 
“break  it !— smash  it  in ! — I cannot  move.” 

A crash ! — the  room  filled  with  a 

flare  of  lanterns;  and  Youma  saw  that 
the  livid  throat  was  under  her  foot; — 
the  hideous  head  vainly  strained  at  her 
heel. 

“ Pa  bouknk  piess  !”  cried  the  voice  of 
the  commandeur.  “ Do  not  stir  for  your 
life,  my  girl!  Keep  still  for  your  life! 
Stay  just  as  you  are!” 

She  stood  like  a bronze.  Gabriel  was  be- 
side her,  his  naked  cutlass  in  his  hand .... 
Quim  fd  ! quim  fd  !—pas  bouhnb  piess , 

piess,  piess  !” Then  she  saw  the  gleam 

of  his  steel  pass,  and  the  severed  head 
leap  to  the  wainscoting,  where  it  fell  gap- 
ing,— the  eyes  still  burning  like  sparks  of 
charcoal.  In  the  same  moment  the  coil 
loosed  and  dropped,  and  Youma  lifted 
her  foot;— the  body  of  the  reptile  lashed 
the  planking,  twisted,  strove  to  crawl  as 
if  to  join  the  head; — again  and  again  the 


cutlass  descended,  and  each  lopped  frag- 
ment nevertheless  moved. 

— “ Are  you  hurt,  my  daughter  ?”akind 
voice  asked, — the  voice  of  M.  Desrivieres: 
he  had  seen  it  all. 

— “ Pa  coub,  matte , ” she  answered,  look- 
ing at  her  foot.  But  she  did  not  know. 
He  led  her  to  a chair,  knelt  down  and  be- 
gan the  examination  himself;  while  May- 
otte climbed  to  Youmas  neck,  clinging 
and  kissing  and  crying:  “Did  he  bite 
you,  dear  da?  — did  he  bite  you?”.... 
“No,  doudoux;  no,  cocotte:  do  not  be 
afraid!”  She  was  telling  the  truth  un- 
awares: the  serpent  had  never  been  able 
to  use  his  fangs;  but  the  seaming  of  his 
coil  remained  upon  the  smooth  red  skin 
as  if  branded.  . . .Gabriel  had  dropped  his 
cutlass  and  detached  the  long  mouchoir - 
fautas  about  his  waist  to  make  a ligature: 
he  was  the  panseur  of  the  plantation. 

— “ Never  mind,  my  son,”  said  M.  Desri- 
vi^res:  “ she  has  not  been  bitten.” 

Gabriel  stood  dumb  for  astonishment. 

Meanwhile  the  room  had  filled  with 
armed  plantation  hands,  and  a clamor  of 
exclamations:. ..  .“Die  Seign&J  qui  se- 

pent !” 4 4ATi  tite-ld  ka  U mocte  toujou !” 

. . . .“ C'est  guiabe  m$um!”. . . .“ Moceau - 

d ka  rimiS  pou  yo  joinne !” “Aie! 

Youma  tchoque! — ouill  papa!” And 

a serpent  nearly  six  feet  in  length  ! No 
one  had  ever  heard  of  such  a feat  be- 
fore. When  Youma  told  how  it  happened, 
— very  simply'  and  very  calmly, — there 
was  a dead  hush  of  admiration.  It  was 
first  broken  by  the  rough  basso  of  the 
commandeur,  exclaiming:  — 44  Ouaill ! ou 
brave , mafi  !—foute ! ou  sev&  /”....  14  Se- 

vere,” the  negro’s  strongest  adjective  to 
qualify  courage,  retains  in  his  patois  some- 
thing of  quaint  and*reverential  meaning, 
— something  of  that  sense  which  survives 
in  our  own  modern  application  of  it  to  art 
and  truth:  the  creole  now  rarely  uses  it 
except  in  irony,  but  Gabriel  uttered  it 
with  unconscious  exquisite  ness;  and  M. 
Desrivieres  himself  applauded. 

— “ Doudoux-da-moin  /”  cried  Mayotte, 
smothering  her  nurse  with  caresses; — 
“ft  cocotte- da -moin!. . . .Mats  bo  y<pa- 
poute!—bo  y!”  she  pleaded,  to  M.  Des- 
rivieres. He  smiled  and  kissed  Youma’s 
forehead. 

— 44  And  it  was  all  my  fault,”  declared 
Mayotte,  beginning  to  sob  again:  “I 
made  her  tell  me  stories  in  the  day- 
time.” 

But  that  serpent  was  no  zombi:  they 
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found  his  trail  and  followed  it  to  a hole 
which  some  rat  had  gnawed  in  the  plank- 
ing of  the  salon,  under  a sideboard. 

V. 

From  that  night  Youma  became  the  ob- 
ject of  a sort  of  cult  at  Anse- Marine; — 
there  is  no  quality  the  black  admires  so 
much  as  physical  courage.  The  entire 
atelier  began  to  evince  for  her  a respect 
almost  fetichistic.  The  girl’s  heroism  had 
conquered  any  petty  dislikes  which  her 
city  manners  and  natural  reserve  might 
have  provoked,  and  had  hopelessly  crush- 
ed the  small  jealousies  of  house-servants 
who  imagined  themselves  supplanted  by 
a stranger  in  the  master’s  home.  These 
now  only  sought  to  obtain  her  good-will, 
to  win  her  smile ; — the  plantation  declared 
itself  proud  of  her, — boasted  of  her  prow- 
ess to  the  slaves  of  neighboring  estates; — 
the  hands  saluted  her  when  she  passed, 
as  if  she  were  a mistress;  and  the  impro- 
visors of  the  caleinda  chants  celebrated 
her  praises  in  their  belai.  Even  the  over- 
seer, M.  de  Comislles,  though  a rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian, no  longer  addressed  her  as 
mafi , “my  daughter,”  but  as  Manzell , — 
Manzell  Youma. 

But  what  secretly  pleased  her  above  all 
was  the  attention  of  Gabriel.  Gabriel  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  a sudden  fancy  to 
her.  Although  the  busiest  man  on  the 
estate,  he  found  time  to  show  his  friend- 
ship by  little  kindnesses  and  courtesies  of 
which  one  could  scarcely  have  believed 
so  rude  a nature  capable.  He  invented 
opportunities  to  meet  her  during  the  mid- 
day respite  from  labor,  and  of  evenings, — 
before  or  after  making  his  nightly  round 
to  see  that  all  the  regulations  of  cleanli- 
ness and  good  order  had  been  obeyed  in 
every  cabi  n , — that  cloth ing  h ad  been  wash  - 
ed,  and  refuse  removed.  His  visits  were 
necessarily  brief; — they  were  also  strange- 
ly silent : he  rarely  spoke,  except  when  ask- 
ed a direct  question,  or  when  teased  by 
Mayotte  into  taking  her  on  his  knees  and 
answering  her  prattle.  More  usually  he 
would  simply  seat  himself  on  the  veranda 
close  to  Youma' s rocking-chair,  and  listen 
to  her  chat  with  the  child,  or  her  story- 
telling,— seldom  even  turning  his  face  to- 
ward her,  but  seeming  to  watch  the  noisy 
life  of  the  cases.  But  almost  at  every 
visit  he  would  bring  something  for  the 
child, — knowing  she  would  share  it  with 
her  da , — some  gift  of  fruit  gathered  in  his 
own  garden:  such  as  a bunch  oi  figaes, 


which  are  tiny  dessert  bananas  scarcely 
two  inches  long;— -or  a zabricot  (tropical 
apricot), — that  singular  fruit  the  ancient 
Hay  tians  held  sacred  as  the  food  of  ghosts, 
— a colossal  plum,  as  large  as  the  largest 
turnip,  with  musky  vermilion  flesh,  and 
a kernel  big  as  a duck’s  egg; — or  an  odor- 
ous branch  cut  from  a zorange-macaque 
tree,  heavy  with  mandarines; — or  afouitt- 
defendu , — the  same,  according  to  creole 
tradition,  which  Eve  was  tempted  by  the 
Serpent  to  eat, — a sort  of  huge  orange 
larger  than  a pumpkin,  with  a luscious 
pink  pulp.  . . . One  day, — the  day  of  May- 
otte’s fete, — Gabriel  brought  a very  pretty 
present:  a basket  he  had  himself  woven 
of  bamboo  strips  and  liana  stems,  filled 
with  samples  of  almost  everything  the  es- 
tate produced.  There  was  a beautiful  lit- 
tle sugar-loaf, — a package  of  batons-caco , 
or  sticks  of  chocolate, — a little  coui*,or  half- 
calabash,  filled  with  brown  sugar, — a can 
of  refined  syrup, — a pain-mi , or  boiled- 
maize  cake,  sweetened,  and  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  balisier  leaf  tied  with  a ti-liane- 
raziS; — some  tablettes  of  grated  cocoa  can- 
died in  liquid  sugar ; — and  a nice  bundle  of 
Chambery  cane,  tied  with  a cane  leaf .... 
Another  day,  when  Youma  had  taken  the 
child  to  the  river  for  her  morning  bath, 
she  found  there,  fixed  upon  the  bank  be- 
side the  little  pool,  a broad  and  handsome 
rustic  bench,  built  of  the  long  tough  stems 
of  the  pommier-rose,  with  split  bamboos 
for  the  back  and  the  seat:  Gabriel  had 
made  it,  working  at  night,  and  had  car- 
ried it  to  the  river  before  daybreak,  as  a 
surprise  for  Youma. 

....  Silent  as  Gabriel’s  visits  were,  they 
began  to  exert  an  influence  on  Youma. 
She  found  in  them  an  unfamiliar  pleasure, 
— became  accustomed  to  look  for  them 
with  unconscious  eagerness; — even  felt 
vaguely  unhappy  when  he  did  not  come. 
And  yet,  after  having  failed  to  see  him 
for  a longer  time  than  usual,  she  never 
asked  what  had  prevented  his  visit; — she 
would  not  have  confessed,  even  to  herself, 
that  she  feared  his  indifference.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  offered  an  explana- 
tion. The  two  strange  natures  compre- 
hended each  other  without  speech, — drew 
and  dominated  eacli  other  in  a dumb, 
primitive,  half-savage  way. 

....  He  brought  one  afternoon  a fine  sa- 
pota , — that  fruit  in  whose  smooth  flushed 
swarthy  skin  creole  fancy  finds  the  sem- 
blance of  half-breed  beauty.  Within  its 
flat  black  seed,  between  the  two  halves  of 
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the  kernel,  lies  a pellicle, — creamy,  fra- 
gile, and  shaped  like  a heart, — which  it 
requires  dexterity  to  remove  without 
breaking.  Lovers  challenge  each  other 
to  do  it  as  a test  of  affection. 

— “Mayotte,”  said  Youma,  after  they 
had  eaten  the  fruit  together, — “I  want  to 
see  if  you  love  me.”  ....  She  cracked  the 
flinty  shell  of  a seed  between  her  teeth, — 
then  tried  to  remove  the  pellicle,  and* 
broke  it. 

— “Oh,  dal”  cried  the  child,  “it  is  not 
true ! — you  know  I love  you.” .... 

— u Piess,  piessr  declared  Youma, 
teasing  her; — “you  do  not  love  me  one 
bit!”  , • • 

But  Gabriel  asked  for  f seed,  and  she 
gave  him  one.  Rude  and  hard  as  his 
fingers  were,  he  took  out*the  little  heart 
intact,  and  gave  it  to  Mayotte. 

— “Oii  oub!"  he  said,  maliciously; — 
“ da  ou  ainmein  moin  passe  ou  /”  (Your 
da  loves  me  better  than  you.) 

— “ It  is  not  true ! — no,  cocotte  /”  Youma 
assured  the  child.  But  she  did  not  feel 
sure  of  what  she  said. 

When  the  cane-cutting  season  was 

over,  Gabriel  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  go 
to  La  Trinite,  one  holiday  morning.  He 
returned  at  evening,  later  than  the  hour 
at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  find  the 
young  capresse  on  the  veranda;  %\xt  she 
was  still  there.  Seeing  him  approach, 
she  rose  with  the  child  asleep  in  her 
arms,  and  put  her  finger  to  her  lips. 

“ Quimbe!”  whispered  Gabriel,  slipping 
into  Youma’s  hand  something  flat  and 
square,  wrapped  in  tissue-paper:  then, 
without  another  word,  he  strode  away  to 
his  quarters. 

When  Mayotte  had  been  put  to  bed, 
Youma  looked  at  the  packet. ...  A little 
card-board  box:  within  it,  upon  a layer 
of  pink  cotton,  shone  two  large  light  cir- 
cles of  plain  gold, — barbaric  ear-rings 
such  as  are  only  made  by  colonial  gold- 
smiths, but  well  suited  to  the  costume 
and  bronze  skin  of  the  race  of  color. . . . 
Youma  already  possessed  far  finer  jewel- 
ry; but  Gabriel  had  walked  thirty  kilo- 
metres for  these. 

He  smiled  as  he  passed  by  her  window 
in  the  morning  and  saw  them  shimmer- 
ing in  her  ears.  Her  acceptance  of  the 
gift  signified  assent  to  a question  unspo- 
ken,— the  question  which  civilized  men 
most  fear  to  ask,  but  which  the  creole 
slave  could  ask  withoul  words. 


VI. 

— “ What  is  it,  my  son  ?”  said  M.  Desri- 
vieres,  as  Gabriel,  who  had  asked  to  speak 
with  him  alone,  stood  nervously  twirling 
a great  straw  hat  between  his  fingers. 

— “itfatfe,”  he  began,  shyly, — “mom 
ainmein  ti  bonne  ou .” 

— “Youma?”  queried  M.  Desrivi^res  in 
surprise: 

* “ Mats  out , maife.” 

Is  Youma  willing  to  marry  you  ?” 

* — “ Mais  ouiy  maite” 

Vi*.  • For  a few  moments  M.  Desrivieres 
could  make  no  reply:  the  possibility  of  a 
union  between  the  two  had  never  occurred 
to  him,  and  Gabriel’s  revelation  almost 
sh  ocked  him.  The  commandeur  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  physical  men  of 
his  race, — young,  industrious,  intelligent; 
but  he  would  make  a rough  mate  indeed 
for  a girl  brought  up  as  Youma  had  been. 
She  was  also  a slave,  without  education ; 
but  she  had  received  a domestic  training 
that  gave  her  a marked  superiority  above 
her  class,  and  she  had  moral  qualities 
more  delicate  by  far  than  those  of  Gabri- 
el... . Above  all,  she  had  been  the  compan- 
ion of  Aimee’s  childhood,  and  afterward 
her  friend  rather  than  her  servant:  the 
influence  of  Aim6e  had  done  much  for 
her something  of  Aimee’s  manner,  and 
of  Aim6e’s  thought,  had  become  a part  of 
her  own. . . . No ; Madame  Peyronnette 
would  never  hear  of  such  a union:  the 
mere  idea  of  it  would  revolt  her  like  a 
brutality. 

—“But,  Gabriel,” he  answered  at  last, 
“Youma  does  not  belong  to  me.  She  be- 
longs to  my  mother-in-law.” .... 

— “Master,  I know  she  belongs  to  Ma- 
dame Peyronnette,”  said  Gabriel,  making 
the  rim  of  his  chapeau-bacoud  revolve 
still  more  quickly; — “but  I thought  you 
would  like  to  do  something  for  me.” 

The  planter  smiled  at  the  suggestion. . . . 
He  had  often  expressed  to  Gabriel  the  wish 
to  see  him  marry, — had  even  promised  to 
give  him  a handsome  wedding  when  he 
should  have  made  a choice.  But  Gabriel 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  choose.  Then  it 
became  known  that,  while  he  remained 
indifferent  to  the  girls  of  Anse-Marine,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  furtive  visits 
to  a neighboring  estate;  and  M.  Desrivi- 
dres  himself  went  there  to  discover  the 
object  of  those  visits.  He  found  it  in  the 
person  of  a handsome  griff e;  and,  wish- 
ing to  give  Gabriel  an  agreeable  surprise, 
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bought  the  girl  for  fifteen  hundred  francs, 
and  brought  her  back  with  him.  But 
from  the  day  that  she  belonged  to  the 
plantation,  Gabriel  paid  no  further  atten- 
tion to  her  whatever.  Secretly,  he  re- 
sented his  master’s  intermeddling  in  the 
matter;  and  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  that 
episode,  it  now  seemed  to  him  quite  nat- 
ural to  beg  M.  Desrivieres  to  buy  Youma 
for  him. . . .The  planter,  however,  felt  no 
anger; — the  incident  rather  amused  him. 
He  valued  Gabriel  highly,  and  understood 
him  well: — a nature  impatient  of  control, 
but  capable  of  exerting  it  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  As  a commandeur  he  was  in- 
estimable ; as  a travailleur  he  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  manage.  His 
former  owner,  a petit  blanc,  had  been 
glad  to  sell  him,  with  the  frank  assurance 
that  he  was  “sullen,  incorrigible,  and 
dangerous.”  De  Comislles,  who  pur- 
chased him,  knew  it  was  a case  of  “ fine 
stock  ” unappreciated ; and  often  boasted 
of  the  bargain  he  had  made. 

— “I  cannot  buy  her  for  you,  my  son,” 
said  M.  Desrivieres,  kindly.  “ Youma  is 
not  for  sale.  Madame  Peyronnette  will 
not  sell  her  at  any  price,— even  to  me. . . . 
I am  going  to  the  city  to-morrow,  and 
will  ask  my  mother-in-law  if  she  will 
let  Youma  marry  you:  that  is  all  I can 
do.” 

Gabriel  ceased  to  twirl  his  hat:  he  stood 
silent  for  a little  while,  with  his  eyes  cast 
down,  and  a decidedly  sinister  expression 
in  his  face.  He  had  never  thought  that 
Youmas  fate  might  not  be  decided  even 
by  M.  Desrivieres's  wealth  and  influence: 
a suspicion  that  the  planters  assurances 
were  false,  momentarily  darkened  his 
thoughts.  Then  he  looked  up,  bowed  to 
M.  Desrivieres,  and  with  a hoarsely  mut- 
tered, Megiy  maite}  withdrew. 

— “It  is  Youma  who  will  suffer  the 
most,”  thought  M.  Desrivieres. 

VII. 

Madame  Peyronnette’s  decision  was  just 
what  M.  Desrivieres  had  expected.  She 
was  even  more  astonished  by  Youma’s 
choice  than  he  had  been, — could  only  at- 
tribute it  to  a fascination  purely  physical, 
or,  as  she  termed  it,  animal : the  one  peril 
among  all  others  that  she  had  especially 
feared  for  Youma.  She  even  reproached 
her  son-in-law, — held  him  responsible  for 
the  affair;  and  finally  insisted  upon  You- 
mas  immediate  return  to  the  city.  She 


did  not  wish  that  another  should  be  May- 
otte's nurse ; but  whether  Mayotte  remain- 
ed at  Anse-Marine  or  not,  Youma  should 
return.  It  was  time  at  all  events  that  the 
child  should  begin  to  learn  something 
more  important  than  sucking  sugar-cane 
and  playing  with  little  negroes ; —besides, 
she  had  become  quite  strong,  and  the  city 
was  exceptionally  healthy.  Youma  might 
continue  to  live  with  the  Desrivieres  at 
the  Fort;  but  a girl  innocent  enough  to 
become  enamored  of  the  first  common  ne- 
gro who  made  love  to  her,  needed  looking 
after;  and  Madame  Peyronnette  intended 
to  make  sure  that  no  more  such  things 
should*  happen.  . . .M.  Desrivieres  offered 
no  opposition  to  his  mother-in-law’s  wish- 
es; he  announced  his  intention  to  return 
to  town  himself  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
bring  Mayotte  and  her  nurse  with  him. 

...  .To  Youma  this  decision  brought  a 
shock  of  pain  that  stupefied  her  too  much 
for  tears.  Then,  with  the  instinctive,  auto- 
matic resentment  that  sudden  pain  pro- 
vokes, came  to  her  also  for  the  first  time 
the  full  keen  sense  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  a slave, — helpless  to  resist  the  will 
that  struck  her.  Every  disappointment 
she  had  ever  known, — each  constraint, 
reprimand,  refusal,  suppression  of  an  im- 
pulse, every  petty  pang  she  had  suffered 
since  a child, — crowded  to  her  memory, 
scorched  it,  blackened  it;  filled  her  with 
the  delusion  that  she  had  been  unhappy 
all  her  life,  and  with  a hot  secret  anger 
against  the  long  injustice  imagined,  break- 
ing down  her  good  sense,  and  her  trained 
habit  of  cheerful  resignation.  In  that  in- 
stant she  almost  hated  her  godmother, 
hated  M Desrivieres,  hated  everybody 
. . . .except  Gabriel.  At  his  advent  into 
her  life,  something  long  held  in  subjection 
within  her, — something  like  a darker  pas- 
sionate second  soul,  that  since  her  child- 
hood had  been  making  ever  stronger 
struggliugs  to  break  free, — had  risen  to 
meet  him,  bursting  its  bonds,  and  win- 
ning mastery  at  last:  the  nature  of  the 
savage  race  whose  blood  dominated  in  her 
veins. 

Its  earlier  rebellions  had  produced  no 
graver  result  than  occasional  secret  fits  of 
melancholy, — beginning  after  Aimee’s  de- 
parture to  school,  when  Youma  was  first 
taken  into  an  existence  high  hedged  about 
in  those  days  with  formalities  extraor- 
dinary. Except  during  the  evenings  of  a 
brief  theatrical  season,  and  the  occasion 
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of  a select  ball,  the  creole  ladies  remained 
almost  cloistered  in  their  homes  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday,  scarcely  leaving  their 
apartments  except  to  go  to  church, — never 
entering  a store  under  any  circumstances, 
and  having  even  the  smallest  details  of 
their  shopping  done  for  them  by  slaves. 
Enervated  by  a climate  that  would  prob- 
ably have  exterminated  the  European  el- 
ement within  a few  generations,  but  for 
the  constant  infusion  of  fresh  blood  from 
abroad,  the  white  women  of  the  colonies 
could  adapt  themselves  without  pain  to 
this  life  of  cool  and  elegant  seclusion. 
But  Youma  was  of  the  race  of  sun-lovers. 
The  very  privileges  accorded  her,  the  very 
training  given  to  her  as  a sort  of  adopted 
child,  had  tended  rather  to  contract  her 
natural  life  than  to  expand  it.  In  the 
country  she  had  found  larger  opportuni- 
ties for  out  door  enjoyment,  and  freedom 
from  formal  restraints  of  a certain  kind; 
but  even  in  the  country  her  existence  was 
confined  by  her  duty  as  a nurse, — com- 
pressed into  the  small  sphere  of  a child’s 
requirements.  Youma  was  too  young  to 
be  a da . For  the  da  there  were  no  plea- 
sures. The  responsibilities  of  such  a 
place, — requiring  nothing  less  than  abso- 
lute self-sacrifice, — were  confided  as  a rule 
only  to  slaves  who  had  been  mothers,  who 
had  fulfilled  the  natural  destiny  of  wo- 
man. But  Youma  had  scarcely  ceased 
to  be  a child,  when  she  found  herself 
again  sentenced  to  act,  think,  and  speak 
as  a child, — for  the  sake  of  a child  not 
her  own.  Her  magnificent  youth  dumb- 
ly protested  against  this  perpetual  con- 
straint. Despite  that  sense  of  personal 
dignity  Madame  Peyronnette  had  spared 
no  pains  to  cultivate  in  her, — the  feeling 
of  having  social  superiority  among  her 
class, — she  sometimes  found  herself  en- 
vying the  lot  of  others  who  would  have 
gladly  changed  places  with  her:  the  girls 
who  travelled  singing  over  the  sunny 
mountain  roads,  the  negresses  working 
in  the  fields,  chanting  belai  to  the  tap- 
ping of  the  ka Youma  felt  a painful 

pleasure  in  watching  them.  She  suffered 
so  much  from  the  weariness  of  physical 
inaction; — she  was  so  tired  of  living  in 
shadow,  of  resting  in  rocking-chairs,  of 
talking  baby  talk, — just  as  in  other  years 
she  had  been  tired  of  dwelling  behind 
closed  shutters,  and  broidering  and  sew- 
ing in  a half-light,  and  hearing  conver- 
sations which  she  could  not  understand. 
Still,  at  such  moments,  she  had  judged 
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herself  ungrateful, — almost  wicked, — and 
battled  with  her  discontent,  and  con- 
quered it, — until  Gabriel  came. 

Gabriel!.  . . .He  seemed  to  open  to  her 
the  day  of  a new  world  full  of  all  that 
her  being  longed  for, — light,  and  joy,  and 
melody : he  appeared  to  her  in  some  way 
blended  with  the  freedom  of  air  and  sun, 
of  river  and  sea;  fresh  scents  of  wood 
and  field ; the  long  blue  shadows  of  morn- 
ing, the  rose-light  of  tropical  moon  rise; 
and  the  songs  of  the  chantrelles,  and  the 
merriment  of  dances  under  the  cocoa- 
palms  to  the  throbbing  thunder  of  the 
drums.  Gabriel,  so  calm,  so  strong,  so 
true! — her  man  of  all  men, — made  for  her 
by  the  Bon-Die; — Gabriel,  who,  though  a 
slave,  could  compel  the  respect  of  his 
master; — Gabriel,  for  whom  she  prayed 
each  night,  and  laid  before  the  Virgin’s 
image  her  little  offering  of  wild  flowers; 
— Gabriel,  with  whom  she  would  be  so 
happy,  even  in  the  poorest  of  ajoupas , — 
for  whom  she  would  gladly  give  liberty, 
— if  she  had  it, — or  even  her  life,  if  it 
could  do  him  service!.  . . .She  wished  to 
be  beautiful — and  they  said  she  was  beau- 
tiful— ( yon  bel-bois,  like  a shapely  tree, 
like  a young  palm) — only  for  his  sake.* 
....  And  they  were  going  to  take  him 
from  her, — pretending  that  he  was  not 
good  enough  for  her  (as  if  they  could 
know!), — because  they  wanted  her  to  re- 
main with  them  always,  to  suffer  for  them 
always,  to  live  in  darkness  and  silence, 
— like  a manicou.  And  they  had  the 
power  to  be  cruel  to  her,  to  take  him 
away  from  her!  The  world  was  all 
wrong, — wrong  at  least  for  her.  Whom- 
soever she  loved  was  taken  from  her: 
first  her  mother,  Douceline;  then  Aimee 
Desriviferes ; — now  Gabriel.  . . . 

...  .It  was  the  morning  after  his  arri- 
val from  the  city  that  M.  Desrivi^res  had 
called  her  aside  to  tell  her:  she  had  just 
returned  from  the  river  with  Mayotte, 
after  giving  the  child  her  morning  bath. 
....  He  had  spoken  kindly,  but  very 
frankly, — in  a way  that  left  no  hope  pos- 
sible. 

For  a long  time  she  sat  speechless  and 
motionless  in  her  room:  then,  obeying 
the  child’s  wish,  went  out  with  her  upon 
the  veranda.  The  day  was  exquisitely 
clear,  with  a tepid  wind  from  the  sea. 
Above  her,  on  the  nearer  side  of  the 
valley,  sounded  the  mellow  booming  of 
a tambou  belai , and  a chorus  of  African 
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song.  A troop  of  field  hands  were  mak- 
ing a new  path  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  mornes  ; the  old  path  having  been 
washed  away  by  recent  heavy  rains. 
The  overseer  had  surveyed  the  course  for 
it,  marked  out  the  zigzag  with  stretched 
cords;  and  the  workers  were  slowly  de- 
scending in  a double  column, — all  sing- 
ing,—all  the  hoes  and  rammers  keeping 
time  to  the  drum  rhythm.  Sometimes 
the  men  would  throw  up  their  hoes  in 
the  air  and  catch  them  again,  or  ex- 
change them  in  a fling,  without  losing 
the  measure  of  the  movement.  And  there 
was  a girl, — young  Chrysaline, — carry- 
ing a tray  with  tin  cups,  dobannes  of 
water,  and  a pitcher  of  liquor; — serving 
drink  all  round  at  intervals ; for  the 
work  was  hot.  . . .Youma  looked  for  a 
tall  figure  in  blue  cotton  shirt  and  white 
canvas  trousers  at  the  head  of  the  line. 
But  Gabriel  was  not  visible.  Another 
was  acting  in  his  place,  overseeing  the 
task,  and  keeping  a watch  for  serpents, — 
a black  man,  Marius. 

Only  three  days  more;  and  she  would 
have  to  leave  Anse-Marine, — would  see 
Gabriel  no  more.  . . .They  were  going  to 
return  to  the  dull  hot  city  in  the  dullest 
and  hottest  month  of  the  year.  . . .Did 
Gabriel  know  ?.  . . .Or  was  it  because  he 
knew,  that  she  did  not  see  him  among 
the  workers  ? She  felt  that  if  he  knew, 
he  would  contrive  some  chance  to  speak 
with  her.  . . . 

Even  as  this  feeling  came,  Gabriel  ap- 
peared before  the  house, — made  her  a 
sign  to  leave  the  child  and  come  to  him. 

He  laid  his  hand  caressingly  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  whispered: — 

— “The  master  told  me  this  morning 
...  .he  is  going  to  take  you  away  from 
us  ?” 

— “Yes,”  she  answered,  sadly; — “we 
are  going  back  to  the  city.”.  . . . 

— “When?” 

— “ Monday  coming.” 

— “It  is  only  Thursday,”  he  said,  with 
a peculiar  smile.  . . . “ Doudoux , you  know 
that  once  they  have  you  back  in  the  city 
again,  they  will  never  let  you  see  me, 
never! — yes,  you  know  it!” 

— "But,  Gabriel,”  she  answered,  with 
a choking  in  her  voice, — hurt  by  the  tone 
of  pleading  in  his  words:  “what  can  I do  ? 
— you  know  there  is  not  any  way.”.  . . . 

— “There  is  a way,”  he  interrupted,  al- 
most roughly. 
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Wondering,  she  looked  at  him, — a new 
vague  hope  dawning  in  her  large  eyes. 

— “There  is  a way,  my  girl,”  he  repeat- 
ed,— “if  you  are  brave.  Look !” 

He  pointed  beyond  the  valley,  over  the 
sea  to  the  northeast,  where  loomed  a 
shape  of  phantasmal  beauty, — a vision 
only  seen  in  fairest  weather.  Out  of  the 
purpling  ocean  circle,  the  silhouette  of 
Dominica  towered  against  the  amethys- 
tine day, — with  crown  of  ghostly  violet 
peaks,  and  clouds  far  curled  upon  them, 
like  luminous  wool  of  gold. 

— “ Doudoux , in  one  night!".... he 
whispered,  watching  her  face.  . . . 

She  caught  his  meaning.  . . .Freedom 
for  the  slave  who  could  set  his  foot  on 
British  soil ! 

— “Gabrieli”  called  the  voice  of  M.  de 
Comislles. 

— “ Eti  /”  he  shouted  in  answer.... 

“ Think  about  it,  my  girl, — chonge , cfton- 
g&  bien , che." 

— “Gabriel!”  again  cried  the  voice  of 
the  overseer. 

— “Ka  vini  /”  called  Gabriel,  running 
toward  the  summons. 

. . . .She  returned  to  her  accustomed 
place  on  the  veranda,  where  Mayotte  was 
playing  with  a black  kitten.  She  scarce- 
ly heard  the  child’s  laughter,  and  joyous 
callings  to  her  to  look  when  the  little  an- 
imal performed  some  droll  prank,— an- 
swered mechanically  as  if  half  awake: 
her  gaze  continued  fixed  upon  the  shin- 
ing apparition  in  the  horizon,  that  tempt- 
ed her  will  with  its  vapory  loveliness. 
Slowly,  while  she  gazed,  it  took  diaph- 
anous pallor,— began  to  fade  into  the 
vast  light.  Then,  as  the  sun  climbed 
higher,  it  passed  mysteriously  away: 
there  remained  only  the  clear-colored  cir- 
cling sea,  the  rounded  spotlessness  of  the 
summer  heaven ....  But  the  luminous 
azure  memory  of  it  lingered  with  her, — 
burned  into  her  thought. 

She  did  not  see  Gabriel  again  that  day. 
He  seemed  to  avoid  her  purposely, — to 
give  her  time  to  reflect. . . . 

VIII. 

. . . .Never  a doubt  of  Gabriel's  ability 
to  carry  out  his  project  entered  her  mind  : 
the  possibilities  of  pursuit  and  capture, 
of  encountering  a rafale  in  that  awful 
channel — or  even  worse;  for  the  hurri- 
cane season  hail  set  in,— gave  her  little 
concern.  What  danger  could  she  not 
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brave  for  his  sake  1 — anywhere  with  him 
she  would  feel  safe. 

But  slowly  the  exaltation  of  her  fancy 
began  to  calm.  The  totally  unexpected 
suggestion  of  a means  to  frustrate  the 
will  of  others,  and  of  winning  all  that 
she  desired,  had  cooled  the  passion  of 
her  disappointment;  and,  with  its  cooling, 
her  natural  power  of  just  reflection  grad- 
ually returned.  Then  she  felt  afraid, — 
afraid  of  something  in  herself  that  she 
knew  was  wrong.  For  even  in  the  first 
moment,  the  proposal  of  Gabriel  had 
vaguely  smitten  her  conscience, — startled 
her  moral  sense  before  she  could  weigh, 
however  hastily,  the' results  of  abandon- 
ing her  friends,  her  birthplace,  her  du- 
ties,— of  declassing  herself  forever, — of 
losing  the  esteem  of  all  who  put  trust  in 
her.  But  now  as  she  thought, — serious- 
ly thought, — she  knew  that  a shame  rose 
and  tingled  in  her  face.  . . . 

No — no — no ! — it  was  not  true  that  her 
life  had  been  all  unhappiness.  She  be- 
gan to  recall, — in  shining  soft  succession, 
—many  delightful  days.  Days  of  her 
childhood,  above  all, — with  Aimee,  when 
they  played  together  in  the  great  court 
of  Madame  Peyronnette’s  house  in  the 
high  street — the  beautiful  sunny  court 
with  its  huge-leaved  queer  plants  and 
potted  palms, — where  the  view  of  the 
splendid  bay  lay  all  open  in  blue  light 
from  the  Grosse-Roche  to  Fond-Corre; — 
with  ships  coming  and  going  over  the 
horizon,  or  drowsily  swaying  at  anchor, 
— the  court  where  each  morning  they 
used  to  feed  the  zandolis , the  little  green 
lizards  of  the  tonnelle , who  flashed  down 
from  the  green  vault  of  climbing  vines 
to  eat  the  crumbs  thrown  them!  .... 
Aim6e,  who  shared  all  things  with  her, 
— even  when  a tali  young  lady.  Aimee, 
whose  dying  hand  clasped  hers  with  such 
loving  trust, — whose  dying  lips  had  whis- 
pered :— 4 ‘ Youma.  O Youma  ! you  will 
love  my  child*— Youma,  you  will  never 
leave  her , whatever  happens , while  she  is 

little  f— promise,  dear  Youma  I1' And 

she  had  promised  .... 

....  She  saw  again  the  face  of  Madame 
Peyronnette,  smiling  under  its  bands  of 
silver  hair, — smiling  as  when  Youma  felt 
her  cheek  stroked  by  the  fine  white  hand 
that  glimmered  with  rings;— as  when  she 
heard  the  gentle  assurance : — ‘ 4 You  are  my 


daughter,  too,  child— my  beautiful  dark 
daughter-in-God ! You  must  be  happy 

I want  you  to  be  happy !” And  had  she 

not  really  tried  to  make  her  so,— con- 
trived for  her,  planned  for  her, — expend- 
ed much  for  her  sake,  that  she  might  nev- 
er have  the  right  to  envy  others  of  her 

class? And  Youma  thought  of  all  the 

gifts,  the  New-Year  surprises, — the  per- 
petual comfort.  She  had  always  had  a 
room  apart, — a room  overlooking  the 
tonnelle  with  its  vines  and  pommes-de-li- 
ane,  where  the  humming-birds  circled  in 
gleams  of  crimson  and  emerald, — a little 
chamber  full  of  sea- wind:  she  had  never 
been  allowed  to  lie  on  a simple  mattress 
unrolled  upon  the  floor,  like  a common 
domestic. 

....  For  Aimee’s  sake  she  had  found 
scarcely  less  consideration  in  her  second 
home,  from  Madame  Desrivi^res  and  her 
son.  And  ever  since  Aimee’s  death,  the 
kindness  of  M.  Desrivi^res  had  been  that 
of  a father.  He  had  trusted  her  to  such 
a degree  that  he  had  never  noticed  Ga- 
briel’s visits. 

....  What  would  all  these  think  of  her  ? 

To  whom  did  she  owe  most  ? — to 

them,  whom  she  had  known  so  long,  and 
the  kind  lady  who  had  brought  her  up 
with  her  own  child,  after  having  named 
her  at  the  baptismal  font;  or  to  Gabriel, 
whom  she  had  known  only  for  one  sea- 
son ? . . . . Ah ! never, — not  even  for  his 
sake,  could  she  be  false  to  them! — the 
good  God  would  never  forgive  her! .... 
But  Gabriel  did  not  know:  if  he  knew,  he 
could  not  k her  to  fly  with  him. . . . 

....  Once  more  the  darker  side  of  her 
nature  was  quelled,— sank  back  sobbing 
to  its  old  place.  The  cruel  pain  remained : 
but  she  lay  down  to  rest  that  night  with 
a strong  resolve  to  seek  Gabriel  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  say  No. 

And  nevertheless,  her  heart  sank  a lit- 
tie  next  morning,  when  Gabriel,  striding 
by  as  she  was  taking  the  child  to  the  riv- 
er, said,  in  a low,  hurried  tone:— 

— “Go  to  the  beach  this  evening,  at  four 
o’clock.  I will  see  you  there.  The  gom- 
mier  leaves  for  La  Trinite  with  a cargo.” 

Then  he  was  gone,  before  she  could  an- 
swer a word. 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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TRUST. 

BY  MAY  RILEY  SMITH. 

WITHIN  the  slender  chalice  of  thy  hand 

“Hold  fast  what  I give  thee,”  and  drop  down,  too, 
The  fringes  of  those  tender  flowers  of  blue, 

Thy  wondering  eyes;  nor  question  nor  withstand 
What  I may  give.  Perchance  my  love  hath  planned 
Some  sweet  surprise,  or  test  if  thou  be  true. 

What  if  it  be  a sprig  of  bitterest  rue; 

A strange  swift  summons  to  an  unknown  land; 

A hurting  thorn;  a cross  ?— rare  gifts,  I know, 

For  love  to  bring;  but  wouldst  thou  trust  me  still? 
Quick,  dear,  thine  answer!  “I  should  trust  until 
The  hidden  meaning  in  thy  gift  should  show.” 

Ah,  sweet,  when  God  sends  just  such  gifts  to  thee, 

Canst  thou  not  answer  Him  as  thou  dost  me? 


A WOMAN  ON  HORSEBACK. 

BY  ANNA  C.  BRACKETT. 


fTIHERE  are  books  in  plenty  on  riding, 
but  most  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
men,  and  a woman  studies  them  almost  in 
vain  to  find  any  practical  hints  which  will 
help  her.  In  this  country  especially  is 
there  a dearth  of  information.  Our  cli- 
mate, so  very  hot  in  summer  and  so  very 
cold  in  winter,  would  seem  to  leave  no 
time  but  the  spring  and  uutlimn  in  which 
a woman  may  really  enjoy  horseback  ex- 
ercise. Partly  for  this  reason  it  happens 
that  the  women  of  the  eastern  United 
States  are  not  celebrated  as  equestrians, 
though  Hyde  Park  often  exhibits  as  awk- 
ward ridel’s  as  our  own  parks,  and  we  can 
sometimes  match  the  best  of  England.  I 
am  not  concerned  with  riding  for  show, 
or  to  exhibit  unusual  feats  of  daring.  I 
propose  only  to  speak  in  a practical,  com- 
mon-sense way  of  riding  for  exercise, 
fresh  air,  and  rest. 

Our  girls  and  our  women,  as  a rule, 
need  riding  more  than  the  boys  and  the 
men;  a boy  has  many  ways  of  exercise 
from  which  a girl  is  debarred,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  in  no  other  exercise 
permitted  her  can  she  put  in  play  so 
many  muscles  and  breathe  in  so  much 
fresh  air  in  a given  length  of  time.  As 
to  the  muscles,  let  any  one  testify  after 
her  first  good  ride  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
lameness  which  follows,  and  say  whether 
it  he  special  or  general.  This  lameness 
is  only  the  result  of  the  unusual  demand 
made  on  various  muscles  which  common- 
ly in  a woman's  quiet  life  are  almost  un- 
employed. Wherever  a lameness  is  felt, 


there  is  a muscle  which  has  been  called 
on  for  an  unusual  amount  of  tension — 
that  is,  of  activity.  There  are  two  cures 
for  this  lameness  — the  first,  to  stop 
riding,  for  thus  the  muscle  which  has 
been  so  unwontedly  contracted  and  re- 
laxed will  soon  return  to  its  normal  flab- 
by and  lifeless  condition  by  not  being 
used;  the  second  is  to  keep  on  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  By  this  course  the 
muscle  becomes  accustomed  to  the  extra 
demand,  takes  on  a new  strength  through 
the  fuller  supply  of  blood,  and  grows  hard 
and  firm.  We  can  take  our  choice  as  to 
w7hich  of  these  ways  is  preferable.  One 
thing,  however,  must  be  assumed — to  se- 
cure good  results  in  the  latter  case  the 
riding  must  be  undertaken  cautiously, 
and  never  persisted  in  till  utter  weariness 
supervenes.  The  rides  should  be  short 
and  gentle  at  first,  and  gradually  in- 
creased in  length.  Weariness  should  be 
the  signal  for  a stop.  But  this  being  un- 
derstood, they  should  he  persisted  in  day 
after  day,  and  the  lameness  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Once  gone,  it  comes  not  back 
again,  or  but  slightly,  after  long  absence 
from  the  saddle.  The  muscles  all  around 
hips,  waist,  and  shoulders  have  been  per- 
manently strengthened  and  developed. 
The  e fleet  will  he  seen  at  once  in  a free 
and  easy  carriage  of  the  whole  body  in 
walking.  A good  walk  is  the  result  not 
of  strength  alone,  and  never  of  effort; 
it  comes  from  strength  under  perfect 
control  and  a nice  balance  of  myriad 
forces,  which  can  be  gained  perhaps  in  no 
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other  way  so  pleasantly  and  surely  as  by 
riding.  I might  pause  incidentally  to 
speak  of  the  greater  security  our  girls 
would  thus  acquire  in  case  of  danger, 
from  their  control  of  more  obedient  and 
more  flexible  muscles;  but  this  is  aside 
from  the  immediate  subject. 

A woman  should  never  attempt  to  ride 
at  first  any  but  a well-trained  horse.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  she  may 
learn  bad  habits  from  the  horse,  as  well  as 
he  from  her,  she  is  encumbered  with  the 
folds  of  a skirt  which,  though  not  so  ri- 
diculously long  and  full  as  in  the  olden 
times,  is  yet  sufficiently  in  the  way  to  fet- 
ter her  in  case  of  a fall.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a woman  has  no  means  of 
influencing  and  controlling  her  horse  be- 
yond voice,  whip,  and  bridle,  while  a man 
can  bring  to  bear  also  the  pressure  of 
knee  and  leg.  The  fact  that  she  has  less 
strength  than  a man  is,  however,  of  the 
least  consequence ; the  strength  of  a horse 
and  of  a human  being  are  so  enormously 
disproportioned  that  a little  more  or  less 
on  the  part  of  the  rider  is  not  of  much 
importance.  I mean,  of  course,  as  to  stop- 
ping or  guiding.  In  the  case  of  a run- 
away, the  greater  strength  of  the  man 
comes  into  play  in  the  form  of  endurance, 
enabling  him  to  keep  his  seat  longer, 
and  not  to  fall  off  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
In  any  other  way  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  even  in  a runaway,  the  man  has 
the  advantage.  A maddened  horse  cares 
nothing  for  all  the  mere  brute  strength 
that  any  man  can  bring  to  bear.  He  may 
be  guided,  because  the  force  of  life-long 
habit  takes  precedence  even  of  his  present 
fright,  but  he  cannot  be  forcibly  stopped. 

Besides,  in  any  case,  strength  is  not  the 
force  which  can  be  used  to  advantage 
with  a horse.  That  is  his  own  weapon. 
That  he  understands.  But  the  articulate 
voice  is  a mystery  to  him.  It  is  some- 
thing which  he  does  not  possess,  and  does 
not  comprehend,  and  to  which  he  yields. 
And  though  he  be  intelligent  and  cunning, 
and  able  to  invent  and  employ  crooked 
ways  to  gain  his  clearly  conceived  ends, 
the  cunning  and  the  crookedness  of  the 
human  race  are  immeasurably  superior, 
and  to  them  he  must  yield.  The  miracle 
of  human  speech  and  diplomacy  are  the 
winning  cards  in  the  game,  and  these  are 
surely  possessed  by  woman,  unless  all  his- 
tory and  tradition  lie.  She  should  not, 
then,  hesitate  to  ride  from  distrust  of  her 
physical  strength,  and  yet,  as  has  been 


said,  let  her  not  be  foolhardy  enough  to 
ride  an  untrained  horse,  or  one  that  is 
known  to  have  any  special  vice  or  trick. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  should  as 
well  beware  of  an  over-trained  horse.  I 
mean  one  that  has  been  put  through 
what  is  known  as  high -school  training, 
and  that  has  learned  to  look  upon  every 
slightest  motion  of  hand,  foot,  or  rein  as 
a signal  for  some  special  performance  on 
his  part.  With  such  a one,  even  the  prac- 
tised rider  may  be  as  greatly  surprised  as 
is  the  man  who,  talking  the  language  of 
a foreign  country  with  but  slight  know- 
ledge of  its  idioms,  suddenly  finds  himself 
challenged  to  a duel  because  some  inno- 
cent remark  has  been  taken  as  an  insult. 
One  ought  never  to  buy  one  of  these  high- 
schooled  horses  without  a written  code  of 
signals,  which  he  should  commit  to  mem- 
ory, or  perhaps  might  carry  fastened  be- 
fore his  eyes,  attached  in  some  way  to  the 
head-band.  It  takes  months  to  learn  the 
lessons  which  such  a horse  has  to  commu- 
nicate, without  such  a code,  and  before 
“all  the  lessqns  are  learned,”  the  rider, 
unless  with  a most  excellent  seat  and  a 
very  level  head,  may  find  himself  left  be- 
hind. 

A horse  for  a woman  to  ride  should, 
then,  be  well-trained,  bridle-wise,  with  a 
delicate  mouth,  and  a neck  which  has  been 
well  suppled,  so  that  he  will  guide  easily 
to  right  or  left  by  the  least  pressure  of 
the  rein  or  the  lash  of  the  whip  on  either 
side  of  his  neck.  If  a horse  will  not  obey 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  hand,  he  is 
not  really  fit  for  the  saddle.  Then  the 
rider  and  horse  must  be  in  a sense  one. 
Each  must  perfectly  understand  the  other. 
This  condition  implies  power  of  compre- 
hension, patience,  and  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  rider.  They  are  almost  always  to 
be  depended  on  in  a well-trained  horse. 
But  the  perfect  accord  so  necessary  for 
perfect  enjoyment  can  never  be,  unless 
you  own  your  horse,  and  allow  no  one 
else  to  ride  him  for  any  considerable  time. 
The  unfortunate  horses  in  a riding-school 
are  like  Pope's  women— they  have  “no 
character  at  all.”  They  are  ridden,  or 
rather  sat  on  and  pulled  about,  by  so 
many  different  people  that  in  despair  they 
give  up  trying  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  their  riders,  if  they  ever  have  any,  and 
become  a sort  of  four-legged  machines. 
But  in  reality  every  horse  worth  riding 
lias  an  individuality  of  his  own — an  indi- 
viduality much  more  marked  than  that 
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of  most  of  our  human  acquaintances.  He 
has  his  own  particular  likes  and  dislikes, 
delights  and  fears,  and  often  his  own  es- 
pecial little  joke,  which  he  never  wearies 
of  trying  to  play  off,  any  more  than  your 
friend  tires  of  repeating  his  own  particu- 
lar witticism.  One  of  my  horses  has  two 
jokes  in  which  he  particularly  delights. 
One  is,  pulling  suddenly  round  a corner 
where  he  knows  he  ought  not  to  go;  and 
the  other,  making  a supreme  effort  and 
cutting  directly  in  front  of  another  horse 
with  whom  he  has  been  trying  speed,  and 
who  he  sees  is  beginning  to  get  an  inch 
ahead  of  him.  To  accomplish  the  first,  he 
invariably  selects  a time  when  he  is  com- 
ing in  on  a full  canter.  He  gives  no  sign 
of  wanting  to  turn  till  he  has  nearly  pass- 
ed the  road,  when,  feeling  sure  that  he 
has  put  me  off  my  guard,  he  wheels  as 
swift  as  a flash  and  dashes  in.  Having 
accomplished  this,  he  knows  perfectly  that 
he  will  be  whipped ; and  though  he  winces 
at  the  lash,  he  evidently  thinks  to  himself, 
“Well,  I did  it,  anyway,”  and  goes  back 
very  meekly  to  the  road  where  he  belongs. 
There  is  no  particular  harm  in  this;  but 
his  other  joke,  of  cutting  right  across  the 
bows,  so  to  speak,  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
other  horses  at  full  speed,  is  too  dangerous 
to  be  risked,  and  hence  I am  obliged  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  temptation  which  he 
is  unable  to  resist. 

The  rider  must  be  mistress,  and  the 
horse,  servant.  So  much  is  certain,  but 
this  being  granted,  there  must  be  also 
a kind  of  friendly  consideration  for  the 
servant  on  the  part  of  the  mistress.  The 
horse  should  be  allowed  to  have  “some 
good  times  ” of  his  own.  This,  however, 
can  be  permitted  only  when  you  know 
that  he  is  an  obedient  and  respectful  ser- 
vant, as  it  is  only  to  a well-proved  ser- 
vant of  the  human  race  that  it  is  safe  to 
allow  liberties.  There  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  his  own  little  gallop, 
his  own  little  trot,  or  his  own  little  walk, 
provided  that  he  is  sure  to  obey  you  in- 
stantly and  to  the  letter  when  you  tell 
him  to  walk,  trot,  or  gallop.  You  must 
be  in  full  sympathy  with  your  horse. 
You  must  try  patiently  to  understand 
him  and  his  way  of  thinking,  and  here 
you  have  the  advantage  over  him,  for 
while  all  his  processes  of  reasoning  lie  in 
the  background  of  your  own  conscious- 
ness, and  are  states  from  which  you  have 
emerged,  and  into  which  you  can  go  back 
by  the  force  of  your  will,  he  never  has 


been  so  far  as  you,  and  cannot  possibly 
comprehend  and  grasp  your  superior  and 
farther  developed  methods.  When  you 
have  voluntarily  and  patiently  put  your- 
self back  into  his  circle,  you  will  find  that 
his  way  of  reasoning  and  thinking  is  just 
the  same  as  your  own,  only  that  his  brain 
works  more  slowly.  If  he  have  time 
enough,  he  will  reach  a reasonable  con- 
clusion, but  often  it  happens  that  be- 
fore he  has  had  time  enough  for  this,  his 
emotion  of  fear  gets  the  mastery,  and  he 
sees  no  other  refuge  from  evident  or  mys- 
teriously threatening  danger  than  flight. 
Is  he  so  different  from  his  rider  in  this? 
Did  you  never  run  away  from  a noise 
with  no  apparent  cause,  or  from  so  small 
and  harmless  a cause  as  a mouse  or  a 
dragon-fly?  And  what  about  a panic  in 
a theatre,  or  on  a steamer,  or  at  a railroad 
accident?  The  wisest  among  us  shies,  if 
in  walking  something — we  may  not  at 
first  know  what — jumps  out  suddenly  in 
front  of  us.  The  horse  shies  under  the 
same  circumstances,  but  he  does  it  in  dig- 
nified and  well-bred  silence,  whereas  many 
a man  swears  and  many  a woman  screams. 
To  the  unprejudiced  observer  the  brute 
may  seem  the  wiser,  after  all. 

When  you  find  your  horse  doing  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  that  you  do,  instead 
of  being  angry  with  him,  you  ought,  with 
a profound  sense  of  pleasure,  to  recognize 
your  close  relationship  to  him.  Mean- 
while, however,  you  should  remember 
that  your  swifter  thought  should  come  to 
his  aid.  If  in  his  confusion  and  his  mo- 
mentary doubt  he  hears  your  voice  or  feels 
your  hand  upon  his  neck,  he  takes  a little 
confidence;  lie  finds  that  he  is  not  quite 
alone  in  the  danger,  and  you  gain  time 
for  him,  in  which  he  may  recover  his 
senses.  In  dealing  with  my  horses  I am 
continually  reminded  of  Morris's  graphic 
“tangled  wolfish  wit.”  Their  wit  is  “tan- 
gled ” in  comparison  with  ours.  We  must 
help  them  to  untangle  it  by  our  straighter 
thought.  I cannot  imagine  any  one  be- 
coming acquainted  with  an  intelligent 
horse  in  the  relation  of  mistress  and  ser- 
vant without  feeling  a profound  sympa- 
thy for  the  “tangled  wit”  which,  through 
all  its  tangle,  responds  instantly  to  her 
helping  hand  or  voice,  and  serves  her  so 
patiently  and  so  faithfully.  Well  does 
Ruskin  say:  “There  is  in  every  animal’s 
eye  a dim  image  and  gleam  of  humanity, 
a flash  of  strange  light,  through  which 
their  life  looks  out  and  up  to  our  great 
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mystery  of  command  over  them,  and 
claims  the  fellowship  of  the  creature,  if 
not  of  the  soul.” 

As  no  one  can  teach  a child  successful- 
ly who  cannot  come  down  to  the  child’s 
level  of  thought,  so  no  one  can  train  an 
animal  who  cannot  in  some  sense  do  the 
same  thing,  for  otherwise  no  medium  of 
communication  can  exist  between  the  two 
except  that  of  physical  pain.  A horse 
who  has  been  trained  simply  by  the  whip 
can  no  more  be  depended  upon  than  the 
child  can  be  depended  on  for  that  know- 
ledge and  those  habits  which  have  been 
flogged,  not  into,  but  on  to  him.  We 
certainly  can  understand  something  of 
the  nature  of  those  brains  which  in  com- 
parison with  ours  are  undeveloped,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  line  separating 
animals  capable  of  training  from  those 
which  are  not  so  capable  is  drawn  only 
by  our  own  natures.  In  other  words,  if 
we  could  feel  our  way  far  enough  back 
in  our  own  consciousness  to  understand 
how  a clam  feels,  judges,  and  acts,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  our  training 
clams  to  perforin  several  feats  not  now 
included  in  their  list  of  accomplishments. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  have  grown  too 
far  away  from  the  clam,  so  that  we  can- 
not establish  any  line  of  communication. 
The  fault  is  ours,  not  his. 

We  have  not,  however,  lived  sufficient- 
ly beyond  the  horse  to  prevent  our  going 
back  with  a little  effort  to  his  stage  of 
consciousness,  and  understanding  how  he 
reasons,  and  why  he  does  as  he  does,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  such  barrier  between 
us  and  him.  We  can  send  him  our  mes- 
sages and  our  ideas  when  we  oncet  get 
telegraph  wires  up  between  us,  and  the 
names  of  the  telegraph  wires  are  sympa- 
thy, patience,  and  gentleness.  By  means 
of  these  three,  we  can  teacli  an  intelligent 
horse  almost  anything.  There  is  a quaint 
and  very  suggestive  story  which  bears  on 
this  point : In  a rural  village  a horse 
had  been  lost,  and  no  one  was  able  to 
give  any  account  of  him  except  that  he 
had  been  seen  on  the  last  day  known 
grazing  on  a certain  spot,  with  his  head 
toward  a large  rock.  After  the  search 
had  been  abandoned,  all  suggestions  as  to 
where  he  might  have  gone  having  proved 
unavailing,  a simple-hearted  lad  who  had 
little  credit  for  intelligence  among  the 
villagers  came  quietly  leading  in  the  ani- 
mal. When  asked  where  he  had  found 
him,  and  how  he  could  possibly  have 


thought  of  so  unlikely  a place  as  the  one 
where  he  really  was,  the  lad  answered, 
simply:  “Why,  they  all  says  the  last  place 
he  was  seen  was  in  Low's  lot  looking  to- 
ward the  big  rock,  so  I goes  there  and 
looks  at  the  big  rock,  and  I says  to  my- 
self, 4 Now  if  I was  a horse,  what  would  I 
do,  and  where  would  I go?'  and  I goes 
there  and  I linds  him.”  We  have  only 
to  follow  this  example,  to  ask  ourselves 
the  same  question,  and  we  shall  not  often 
fail  to  “find”  our  horse.  And  when  we 
have  found  him,  we  can  manage  him. 

First,  then,  as  an  essential  to  thorough 
enjoyment  of  riding,  the  horse  and  rider 
must  be  one,  and  one  in  sympathy  quite 
as  much  as  in  motion.  You  cannot  ride 
really  well  till  you  understand  his  every 
gesture  as  much  as  he  yours,  any  more 
than  you  can  be  said  to  ride  well  till  you 
feel  as  secure  in  your  saddle  as  in  your 
rocking-chair,  and  until,  no  matter  what 
gait  he  assumes,  you  and  he  appear  to  be- 
long together  as  one  body. 

The  horse  is  generally  believed  to  have 
but  little  acti  vity  of  the  brain.  It  is  stated 
that  four  hours’  sleep  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  are  all  that  he  requires.  The  fact 
that  he  seems  to  need  but  little  sleep  is 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  he  has  lit- 
tle mental  activity.  He  is  generally,  in 
point  of  intelligence,  compared  unfavor- 
ably with  the  dog.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  dog  is  the  companion  of 
man,  received  into  the  house,  and  accus- 
tomed from  his  earliest  years  to  the  soci- 
ety of  intelligent  people.  His  mind  has 
been  by  this  means  developed,  his  mental 
activity  increased.  And  the  cumulative 
effect  of  heredity  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a certain 
amount  of  knowledge  is  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  among  wluit  we 
are  pleased  to  call  brute  animals.  For  in- 
stance, even  the  calves  of  the  present  day 
are  less  afraid  of  a railroad  train  than  the 
cows  were  when  railroads  were  first  in- 
troduced. The  dog  has  been  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  education  for  thousands  of  years, 
but  the  horse  has  been  left  to  the  care 
of  ignorant  and  brutal  men,  whose  only 
idea  of  enforcing  obedience  is  by  means 
of  a loud,  harsh  word,  a blow,  or  a kick. 
When  he  is  left  in  peace,  lie  is  fastened 
generally  with  his  head  to  a blank  wall, 
where  he  can  see  nothing  to  interest  him. 
Sometimes  he  must  stand  for  long  spaces 
of  time  in  this  way,  the  interminable,  col- 
orless day  being  broken  only  by  the  pro- 
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cess  of  cleaning  and  his  three  feeds.  When 
liis  nervous  nature  under  this  strain  in- 
vents some  way  of  amusing  himself  and 
making  time  go  a little  more  rapidly,  he 
is  roughly  bidden  to  stand  still,  or  is  forced 
to  stop  his  little  play  by  the  lash,  and  earns 
the  title  of  a vicious  brute.  If  a dog  were 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  how  long 
would  it  be  before  he  would  require  also 
only  four  hours’  sleep  by  reason  of  a “low 
mental  activity”?  The  Arabs  make  com- 
panions of  their  horses,  and  they  get  in 
return  the  services  of  willing  and  intelli- 
gent friends.  Most  horses  have  their  vi- 
ciousness thrust  upon  them,  and  even  a 
vicious  horse  may  be  changed  in  nature 
by  persistent  and  intelligent  kindness. 
The  horse  has  always  done  more  reason- 
ing than  he  has  had  credit  for,  and  it  is 
usually  because  he  refuses  to  be  a mere 
machine  that  he  is  punished.  If  we  do 
not  understand  his  continual  protest 
against  this  degradation,  it  is  only  because 
we  ourselves  are  lacking  in  intelligent 
perception.  When  he  does  not  object  to 
a cow  or  a whole  drove  of  cows  in  the 
country,  but  shies  and  almost  refuses  to 
pass  one  in  the  city,  it  certainly  shows 
that  he  has  the  faculties  of  memory,  con- 
ception, comparison,  judgment,  and  rea- 
soning. When  he  passes  a hundred  street 
cars  or  wagons  drawn  by  horses  without 
notice,  but  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
fear  on  approaching  a cable-car  or  a wag- 
on moving  without  visible  means  of  mo- 
tion, does  he  not  testify  to  his  grasp  of  the 
causal  relation,  and  show  that  he  is  as 
ready  as  man  ever  has  been  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  wher- 
ever his  own  intellect  was  unequal  to  the 
problem  of  explanation  ? 

Has  he  not  a clear  idea  of  the  flight  of 
time  when  he  calls  you  out  to  the  sta- 
ble to  give  him  his  dinner  just  at  noon  ? 
How  does  he  find  his  mistress’s  house 
among  a whole  street  full  of  houses  pre- 
cisely alike,  and  never  miss  stopping  at 
the  right  door?  As  to  intelligence  and 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  that  implies  attention, 
and  also  an  appreciation  of  the  laws  of 
association.  The  horse  certainly  can  dis- 
tinguish some  colors,  for  he  is  afraid  of  a 
red  lantern  when  he  does  not  mind  a 
white  one.  I think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  also  distinguishes  green  from  red. 
In  color  knowledge  he  is  not,  then,  so  far 
behind  the  Greeks  of  Homer’s  time,  as 
judged  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  has  cer- 


tainly great  power  of  invention,  and  of 
adaptation  of  means  to  non-existent  ends. 
And  he  does  not  fail  in  cunning,  nor,  I 
think,  in  a sense  of  humor.  The  same 
incitements  which  move  us  to  honorable 
action  stir  his  nature;  the  same  discour- 
agements lower  his  ambition,  and  precise- 
ly the  same  treatment  is  necessary  with 
him  as  with  children  in  educating  them. 
No  more  valuable  normal  school  exists 
for  a teacher  than  the  saddle  if  she  would 
be  successful  with  her  human  pupils,  for 
here,  as  is  true  often  in  schools,  the  real 
teacher  generally  learns  quite  as  much 
from  the  pupil  as  he  from  her. 

The  horse  shows  the  capacity  for  a 
magnanimous  trustfulness  over  and 
above  all  his  suspicious  nature  when  he 
will  let  his  mistress  come  into  his  stall 
while  he  is  lying  down,  and  so  at  a dis- 
advantage, and  sit  down  upon  him  while 
lie  eats  from  her  hand.  And  the  same 
animal  that  will  plunge  wildly  from  the 
stable,  buck-jumping  and  snorting,  if  the 
groom  be  on  his  back,  will  never  fail  to 
walk  softly  and  tenderly,  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances  otherwise,  if  he 
carries  a woman.  Such  conduct  as  this, 
when  it  is  found  in  human  beings,  is 
supposed  to  denote  a royal  nature.  On 
the  whole,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  we  might  be  much  more  humiliated 
at  being  forced  to  acknowledge  our  kin- 
ship with  some  of  our  nearer  relations. 

We  must  never  forget  that  in  the  case 
of  animals  the  pupil  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  teacher,  and  that  the  teacher 
must  be  thoughtful  and  intelligent.  He 
must  not  only  feel  a kinship  with  his  pu- 
pil, but  he  must  recognize  in  him  an  indi- 
vidual character,  and  must  adapt  himself 
to  that.  No  two  horses  are  exactly  alike 
in  character  any  more  than  two  people. 
With  regard  to  the  point  of  strongly 
marked  individual  character,  the  follow- 
ing stories  may  serve  as  illustrations: 
My  “Mac”  cannot  endure  to  be  left  alone, 
and  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  make 
him  perfectly  miserable  and  almost  beside 
himself  than  to  have  his  companions  de- 
sert him  on  the  road,  or  to  be  left  solitary 
in  the  stable.  In  the  former  case  he  be- 
comes evidently  anxious  and  nervous, 
and  cries  in  the  most  pitiful  way  till  he 
catches  sight  of  them  again,  when  the  cry 
becomes  a relieved  and  joyful  whinny, 
and  the  unwilling  and  uncertain  gait  a 
glad  gallop.  In  the  latter  case  he  never 
ceases  his  restless  motion  and  his  cry  of 
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loneliness,  his  eyes  look  wild,  and  he  pulls 
his  head  impatiently  away  from  any  ca- 
ressing touch.  He  had  been  sick  for  a 
week,  so  that  one  day  I did  not  want 
him  to  go  far  or  fast,  and  sent  the  other 
horses  out  before  him,  half  an  hour  af- 
ter they  had  gone,  taking  him  down  the 
river  road.  He  was  very  nervous  and 
uneasy,  would  walk  for  a while,  and 
then  throw  up  his  head  and  break  into  a 
trot  or  a canter.  When  he  came  to  the 
watering-trough  he  put  his  head  down, 
but  then  suddenly  concluded  that  he  had 
no  time  to  stop,  wheeled  sharply  and 
went  on,  still  as  if  the  force  impelling 
him  were  some  attraction  in  front  of  him. 
This  continued,  I all  the  time  bringing 
him  down  to  a walk,  and  he  over  and 
over  trying  to  break  off,  till  we  reached  a 
fork  in  the  road,  and  I turned  him  to  the 
right.  He  obeyed  the  rein,  and  then 
stopped  entirely  and  gave  one  of  his  de- 
spairing cries.  However,  I propose  to  be 
mistress  and  to  direct  as  to  the  route,  and 
so  he  had  to  go  on,  shortly  after  turning 
and  going  quietly  back  on  the  same  road 
by  which  we  had  come.  At  supper  I 
inquired  which  road  the  other  horses  had 
taken,  and  found  that  they  had  gone 
down  the  river  road,  but  at  the  fork  had 
turned  to  the  left  across  the  bridge. 
The  conclusion  was  irresistible:  Mac  had 
been  anxiously  following  their  trail  and 
trusting  to  catch  up  with  them  till  the 
scent  failed  and  despair  succeeded  to 
hope.  My  Dick  has  been  seen  politely 
passing  hay  from  his  own  pile  to  a 
strange  horse  that  stood  face  to  face  with 
him  in  the  stable,  and  whose  manger  was 
empty.  But  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  either  of  these  horses  to  do 
what  the  other  did. 

The  average  groom  has  never  an  idea 
that  the  horse  is  anything  in  and  for  him- 
self. This  is  very  forcibly  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  we  never  find  a groom  to  un- 
derstand us  if  we  speak  of  a horse’s  right 
and  left  foot,  meaning  by  these  the  foot 
which  would  be  right  and  left  to  the 
horse.  He  knows  nothing  of  any  con- 
sciousness in  the  animal,  and  to  him  the 
feet  are  only  “ off  ” and  44  nigh,”  these  two 
terms  being  relative  to  the  man  who 
walks  by  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  who, 
naturally  carrying  his  only  means  of  en- 
forcing obedience  in  his  right  hand,  finds 
the  horse’s  right  foot  the  one  farthest 
“off  ^ from  him , and  the  left  foot 44 nigh” 
him . If  I speak  of  the  right  foot,  think- 
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ing  of  what  would  be  44  right”  to  the 
horse’s  thinking,  the  groom  takes  it  for 
granted  that  I mean  the  one  that  is 
“right”  to  him,  he  being  the  only  con- 
scious being  present,  and  supposes  I mean 
the  44  nigh”  one,  while  I,  giving  my  horse 
credit  for  consciousness,  mean  the  “off” 
one.  This  is  a little  point?  It  only 
proves  that  the  groom,  as  I said,  never 
thinks  of  the  horse  as  a somebody  in  and 
for  himself,  but  as  merely  a something  to 
be  looked  at  from  the  outside.  I have 
never  known  a groom  to  fail  in  confirm- 
ing this  theory.  Again,  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred  grooms  or  stable-men  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  speaking 
to  them  if  you  speak  to  your  horse,  and 
will  reply,  with  a little  confused  air, 
“What,  ma’am?”  And  when  I say,  “I 
was  talking  to  my  horse,”  they  look  still 
more  confused,  and  probably  set  me  down 
as  “either  insane  or  the  most  eccentric 
woman  in  the  city.”  They  will  shout, 
“Stand  still!”  or  “Get  over  there!”  or,  if 
exceptionally  gentle,  will  say,  “Move 
over,  little  man,”  or,  “Come,  my  boy,” 
but  they  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
that  any  person  in  her  senses  can  actually 
address  any  remark  to  an  animal.  So 
long  as  horses  are  almost  continually  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  not  able  to 
educate  or  humanize  them,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  they  do  not  seem  as  intelli- 
gent as  dogs,  or  bring  up  the  fact  that  they 
need  little  sleep  to  prove  that  they  have 
naturally  a small  amount  of  brain  ac- 
tivity. I suppose  that  the  same  state- 
ment might  be  as  well  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  undeveloped  human  being, 
but  it  would  not  prove  that  he  had  not 
the  capacity  for  development.  What  is 
learned  by  a horse,  if  put  in  daily  contact 
for  only  three  hours  with  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  mistress,  is  very  astonishing. 
He  likes  to  be  amused  and  to  be  played 
with.  He  should  be  kept  always,  if  in  a 
stall  where  he  must  be  tied,  with  his  head 
to  the  interior  of  the  stable,  and  not  to  the 
dead-wall,  so  that  he  may  see  the  passers- 
by  and  the  other  horses.  If  he  be  left  in 
a box-stall  and  untied,  he  will  care  for 
this  himself.  His  comfort  should  be  look- 
ed after  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  the 
grooms.  And  when  he  is  ridden,  he 
should,  as  has  been  said,  be  allowed  some 
liberties  also.  He  should  not  find  him- 
self the  slave  of  a despotic  and  capricious 
mistress,  but  her  valued  and  trusted  ser- 
vant. 
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This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  mis- 
tress is  sure  of  her  seat,  which  she  must 
acquire  for  herself  by  practice.  A wo- 
man's seat  in  the  saddle  is  an  artificial 
one,  and  no  man  can  teach  it  to  her.  If 
she  cannot  hold  by  her  knee  and  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  thigh  muscles,  she 
has  no  seat.  She  ought  to  be  so  sure  of 
her  seat  that  if  her  horse  runs  or  shies, 
that  is  the  last  thing  she  will  think  of, 
because  it  has  become  a matter  of  instinct 
with  her.  She  is  not  sure  of  her  seat  un- 
less she  can  ride  in  perfect  security  and 
with  perfect  pleasure,  on  a rapid  trot  or 
canter,  with  the  reins  knotted  and  hang- 
ing on  £he  horse’s  neck,  and  her  arms 
folded.  (It  may  be  well  to  know,  though 
you  cannot  prevent  a horse  from  shying, 
that  a woman  is  more  likely  to  lose 
her  balance  if  he  shy  toward  her  feet 
rather  than  from  them.)  Now  she  cannot 
be  sure  of  her  saddle  unless  she  is  perfect- 
ly even  and  square  in  it.  If  she  be  so,  she 
can  lie  down  easily  upon  her  horse’s  back, 
touching  both  shoulders.  If  she  find 
she  cannot  do  this,  she  is  not  even,  and 
she  should  never  give  up  trying  till  she 
can.  If  her  knee-hold  be  good,  she  can 
raise  herself  again  without  the  slightest 
pull  at  the  rein.  Besides  acting  as  a test 
of  an  even  seat,  the  ability  to  ride  in  this 
position  would  be  found  very  useful  in 
case  of  a runaway  under  low-hanging 
trees,  as  has  been  often  shown.  The  po- 
sition will  also  often  prove  a great  rest  in 
a long  ride.  A woman  probably  never 
sits  as  straight  anywhere  else  as  on  a 
horse,  and  when  the  muscles  of  the  back 
are  tired,  five  or  ten  minutes  of  lying 
down,  while  the  horse  walks  quietly,  will 
prove  a very  refreshing  change.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  experi- 
ment ought  not  to  be  tried  for  the  first 
time  while  the  horse  is  in  motion,  unless 
the  rider  has  a companion,  or  unless  the 
horse  is  perfectly  obedient  to  her  voice. 
A woman  must  learn  to  ride  by  riding. 
There  is  no  other  way.  As  a rule,  riding- 
masters  can  ride  themselves,  but  they  can- 
not teach,  because  for  the  teacher  are  re- 
quired many  intellectual  qualifications 
which  the  usual  riding-master  does  not 
possess.  And  again,  a woman  cannot  be 
taught  her  seat  by  a person  who  has  had  no 
experience  in  riding  in  that  way.  I have 
known  but  one  riding-master  who  de- 
served the  name  of  teacher. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  the  side- 
saddle. A woman  is  certainly  more  grace- 


ful on  horseback  than  a man,  and  if  she 
have  any  seat,  she  is  far  less  likely  to  be 
thrown  off  by  any  sudden  change  of  mo- 
tion. The  disadvantages  are  obvious.  It 
is  generally  understood,  I think,  that  in 
our  present  way  of  riding  we  are  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  Queen  Anne  of 
England,  who  is  said  to  have  been  some- 
what deformed,  so  that  she  could  not, 
or  did  not,  ride  like  a man. 

But  there  is  a higher  grace  than  that  of 
possessing  a good  seat,  and  that  is  the 
ownership  of  good  hands.  By  this  is 
meant  the  power  of  so  holding  the  reins 
as  to  create  and  preserve  perfect  and  sym- 
pathetic communication  between  horse 
and  rider.  The  qualifications  of  a good 
surgeon  are  not  faf  out  of  the  way  in 
a good  rider — “an  eagle’s  eye,  a lion’s 
heart,  a lady’s  hand.”  We  notice  here 
that  it  is  especially  the  hand  of  the  wo- 
man that  is  required,  and  not  only  that 
of  the  woman,  but  that  of  the  gentle 
woman;  not  only  gentle,  but  steady  and 
firm.  Gentle  it  must  be,  so  that  the 
horse’s  sensitive  mouth  shall  only  just  be 
felt,  no  more  strongly  than  the  angler 
feels  the  trout  at  the  end  of  his  line; 
steady,  that  the  horse  may  know  what  he 
has  to  depend  on ; firm,  that  he  may  be 
conscious  of  control.  To  a practised  rider 
with  such  a hand,  on  a trained  horse,  it 
is  almost  as  if  the  reins  were  telegraph 
wires  running  from  mind  to  mind.  It 
seems  only  necessary  to  think  the  desire, 
and  the  horse  obeys  before  the  rider  is 
conscious  of  having  stirred  a muscle. 
The  good  seat  must  be  the  condition  of  a 
good  hand,  for  one  can  never  hold  the 
reins  lightly  if  she  be  insecure  as  to  her 
position.  A series  of  jerks  irritates  the 
nervous  animal,  and  destroys  his  confi- 
dence; a steady,  hard  pull  numbs  the 
sensibility  of  his  mouth,  and  eventually 
spoils  it  and  all  pleasure  in  riding.  It  is 
not  strength,  but  steadiness  and  firmness, 
that  he  needs,  and  the  “give  and  take”  of 
the  hands  which  allows  his  head  some 
motion,  and  yet 44  feels”  him  at  every  in- 
stant. The  slack,  the  gentle,  and  the  firm 
hand  you  should  have,  and  be  ready  to 
use  any  one,  as  the  case  requires.  I 
translate  from  an  old  French  book  bear- 
ing date  of  1771  when  I add : 

“It  should  be  a rule  with  every  horse- 
man not  to  pass  at  once  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  from  a firm  hand  to  a slack 
oue,  so  that  in  the  motions  of  the  hand 
you  must  on  no  account  leap  over  that 
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degree  of  sensation  which  constitutes  the 
easy  or  gentle  hand.  Were  you  at  once 
to  go  from  a firm  hand  to  a slack  one,  you 
would  then  entirely  abandon  your  horse ; 
you  would  surprise  him,  deprive  him  of 
the  support  he  trusted  to,  and  precipitate 
him  on  his  shoulders,  supposing  that  you 
do  this  at  an  improper  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, were  you  to  pass  from  the  slack  to 
the  tight  rein  all  at  once,  you  would  jerk 
your  hand,  and  give  a violent  shock  to 
the  horse’s  mouth,  which  rough  and  irreg- 
ular motion  would  be  sufficient  to  falsify 
the  firmest  appui  and  ruin  a good  mouth.” 

As  to  the  ways  of  holding  the  reins, 
they  are  various;  but  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence, provided  that  the  good  hand  is  be- 
hind them.  It  is  of  far  less  importance 
how  large  the  object-glass  of  a telescope 
may  be  than  it  is  how  acute  and  trained 
is  the  eye  that  looks  through  it.  The  gen- 
eral way  of  giving  directions  as  to  hold- 
ing reins  is  so  confused  in  most  books  on 
horsemanship  that  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  for  any  one  to  succeed  in  mere- 
ly taking  them  into  the  hand  rightly.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  directions  for  thread- 
ing a needle  were  to  be  written  out  in  the 
same  detailed  way,  no  woman  would  ever 
be  able  to  get  the  thread  into  the  eye,  and 
hand-sewing  would  become  a lost  art. 
One  very  good  way  of  holding  the  reins 
is  with  the  second  finger  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  snaffle  rein,  and  the 
little  finger  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  curb;  the  ends  then  being  thrown 
back  over  the  bridle  haud,  the  thumb 
shuts  down  on  them  all  together,  and  the 
end  of  the  curb  lies  on  top,  so  that  it 
can  easily  be  readied,  should  it  become 
necessary  to  tighten  it.  This  is  rather 
the  French  than  the  English  method,  but 
it  is  good, because  with  a very  slight  turn 
of  the  wrist  you  can  feel  the  horse’s  mouth 
with  the  two  bits  alternately,  which  is  a 
very  good  thing  for  him,  especially  if  he 
be  inclined  to  have  his  own  way.  He 
never  should  be  felt  with  both  bits  at 
once.  It  is  better  to  put  both  hands  than 
one  to  the  reins,  even  though  you  make 
little  use  of  the  right  hand.  It  is  better, 
first,  because  you  are  more  likely  to  sit 
square  and  even.  It  is  a dangerous  habit 
even  for  a man  to  use  only  the  left  hand, 
as  is  shown  by  many  of  the  one-sided  riders 
we  see,  and  a woman  is  more  apt  to  sit 
crooked  in  her  saddle  than  a man.  It  is 
better,  secondly,  because  you  may  need 
sometimes  both  hands  at  the  two  sides  of 


the  reins,  and  it  is  very  easy,  if  the  right 
hand  be  in  place,  to  separate  and  hold 
them  so. 

To  ride  correctly  and  securely,  the  heel 
of  the  stirrup  foot  should  be  held  al- 
ways well  down,  and  the  toe  of  the  other. 
This  will  be  found  difficult  to  accom- 
plish all  at  once.  It  is  best  to  give  your 
whole  attention  to  the  stirrup  foot  till  you 
are  sure  you  have  that  educated  so  that 
the  heel  will  stay  down,  and  then  you  can 
train  the  other.  Both  feet  should  be  kept 
close  to  the  horse.  The  steady  holding 
down  of  the  stirrup  heel  will  be  found  to 
keep  the  whole  leg  from  ankle  to  knee 
close  pressed  against  the  saddle,  which 
should  always  be  the  case.  If  the  heel 
be  taken  care  of,  the  leg  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

We  come  to  the  point  of  dress,  both  of 
horse  and  rider.  It  is  an  axiom  that  a 
horse  should  not  be  ridden  without  a 
martingale  until  it  has  been  proved  that 
you  can  ride  him  with  one ; but,  as  a rule, 
the  less  a horse  has  on,  the  better.  If  he 
has  the  bad  and  dangerous  habit  of  toss- 
ing up  his  head,  the  martingale  should, 
however,  be  kept.  Two  bits  and  two  reins 
are  better  than  one,  and  more  than  dou- 
ble your  means  of  conveying  ideas  to  the 
horse.  You  may  want  to  set  his  head 
properly  with  the  curb,  and  for  the  “sin- 
gle-foot ” and  some  fancy  gaits  you  will 
want  to  take  him  on  that  bit.  Further, 
there  is  double  safety  in  the  double  bridle 
in  case  of  breaking  bit  or  rein.  There 
may  come  a time  when  you  will  really 
need  the  additional  force  of  the  curb,  and 
it  is  easy  to  carry  it  loosely  in  the  hand 
when  not  needed. 

For  the  reason  that  “beauty  unadorned 
is  adorned  the  most,”  not  only  the  mar- 
tingale, if  possible,  but  the  noseband  and 
any  rosettes  should  be  dispensed  with. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  find  any  leather 
strap  or  any  colored  ribbon  which  will 
compare  in  beauty  with  the  lines  of  the 
head  of  an  intelligent  horse.  You  cannot 
improve  upon  those  lines,  or  that  color- 
ing or  lustre.  Show  just  as  much  of  the 
head  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  The 
saddle  should  also  be  as  small  and  light  as 
possible,  and  should  fit  the  horse  perfectly. 

The  least  want  of  fit  will  prove  a source 
of  pain,  and  perhaps  of  serious  trouble,  to 
the  animal.  It  should  have  a perfectly 
level  seat,  and  not  be  hollowed.  It  may 
perhaps  be  well  to  have  it  covered  with 
buckskin  for  the  first  lessons,  as  the  un- 
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practised  rider  is  less  apt  to  slip  on  that; 
but  after  she  has  once  attained  any  feel- 
ing of  security,  let  her  saddle  be  covered 
only  with  pig-skin.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
have  two  rings  set  on  the  pocket  side  of 
the  flap,  from  which,  by  straps,  a water- 
proof cloak  can  be  carried  if  the  clouds 
threaten,  for  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  give  up  a ride  on  account  of  rain.  With 
a loose  water-proof  cloak,  rubber  trousers 
over  the  riding  trousers,  and  celluloid 
collar  and  cuffs,  it  is  possible  to  have  all 
the  pleasure  of  riding,  and  to  come  in  at 
the  close  perfectly  dry  as  to  under-gar* 
ments.  A leather  lining,  known  as  a 
“preventive  leather,”  just  fitting  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  saddle,  is  an  admirable 
arrangement.  It  is  made  of  calf-skin, 
and  should  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and 
a damp  sponge,  and  wiped  dry  as  soon  as 
it  is  taken  off.  If  a saddle  fits  and  has 
this  lining  underneath,  the  horse’s  back 
will  never  become  sore,  though  the  ride 
be  long,  and  even  in  the  hottest  of  our 
summer  weather;  no  other  saddle-cloth 
should  be  used.  The  habit  skirt  can  be 
protected  for  summer  on  the  habit  side  of 
the  saddle  by  a cloth  safe  permanently 
fastened  to  that  side,  like  a half  saddle- 
cloth. There  should,  of  course,  always 
be  open  space  under  the  saddle  over  the 
backbone. 

The  horse  should  be  well  up  to  the 
weight  of  the  rider,  yet  a good  rider  of 
heavy  weight  will  not  hurt  an  animal’s 
back  with  much  riding,  when  a poor  or 
inexperienced  one,  though  light,  and  in 
the  same  saddle,  will  bring  him  in  sore 
after  one  ride.  The  secret  of  not  hurting 
the  horse  is  often  more  in  the  even  and 
steady  seat,  the  perfect  balance,  and  the 
light  spring  than  in  the  saddle.  And 
yet,  however  evenly  a woman  may 
ride,  there  must  be  more  weight  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  there  will 
be  more  pressure  of  the  saddle  on  the 
side  where  her  feet  are  not.  For  the  re- 
lief of  the  animal,  then,  if  for  nothing 
else,  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  ride  both  a 
right  and  a left  handed  saddle;  that  is,  to 
ride  indifferently  on  either  side  of  the 
horse.  A growing  girl,  indeed,  who 
rides  a great  deal,  ought  always  to  be 
taught  riding  on  both  sides,  or  she  will 
almost  inevitably  acquire  a twist.  Even 
for  a fully  grown  woman  the  accom- 
plishment is  not  only  desirable  and  often 
convenient,  but  the  physical  pleasure  is 
greatly  increased.  It  would  be  difficult 


to  find  a more  delicious  sense  of  muscu- 
lar pleasure  than  can  be  found  in  riding 
for  an  hour  on  one  side,  and  then  coming 
in  to  change  saddles  and  skirts  to  ride 
immediately  on  the  other.  The  pleasure 
results,  I suppose,  from  the  relaxing  of 
the  muscles  which  have  been  tense,  and 
the  corresponding  tension  of  those  which 
have  been  relaxed;  but  it  is  a positive 
muscular  delight  incomparable  to  any 
other.  To  ride  regularly  alternate  days 
on  alternate  sides  is  a great  relief  both 
to  horse  and  rider,  and  the  poise  and 
balance,  and  hence  the  security  of  seat 
thus  gained,  are  beautiful  and  enjoyable 
things. 

That  the  left  is  the  bridle  hand  is  a legacy 
from  the  days  when  one  hand  must  be  kept 
.free  to  wield  the  sword,  and  that  the  right. 
In  enforcing  the  general  lesson,  “ Prac- 
tise thyself  even  in  the  thing  which  thou 
despairest  of  accomplishing,”  Marcus 
Aurelius  goes  on  to  say,  “for  even  the 
left  hand,  which  is  ineffectual  in  all  other 
things  for  want  of  practice,  holds  the 
bridle  more  vigorously  than  the  right 
hand;  for  it  has  been  practised  in  this.” 
In  riding  on  the  off  side  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  change  the  bridle  hand,  if,  as  sug- 
gested above,  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  the  two  hands  at  the  rein,  though 
if  you  have  a well-trained  horse  you  may 
find  pleasure  in  educating  the  right  hand 
into  some  intelligence  and  guiding  power. 
A marvellous  proof  of  the  quick  commu- 
nication existing  between  you  and  your 
servant  will  be  at  once  given  by  this  ex- 
periment, for  you  will  find  that  the  horse 
will  not  obey  as  quickly  as  is  his  wont 
when  the  reins  are  in  the  right  hand,  and 
will  fancy  that  he  can  have  a little  of  his 
own  way,  while  as  soon  as  they  are  trans- 
ferred, though  he  does  not  see  the  change, 
he  feels  it,  and  at  once  perceives  that 
there  is  to  be  no  more  “ fooling,”  but  that 
you  mean  business,  and  he  might  as  well 
behave  himself. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  usual 
way  of  riding  is  on  the  off  side  of  the 
horse.  It  is  presumable  that  it  was  the 
thorough  going  revolutionary  spirit  in 
our  ancestors  that  induced  them  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  English  law  to  turn  to 
the  right  instead  of  to  the  left  when  they 
met  on  the  road.  They  forgot,  probably 
because  there  was  so  little  riding  on  the 
part  of  the  women,  that  at  the  same  time 
they  should  have  ordained  that  women 
must  now  ride  on  the  “off”  instead  of 
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the  “nigh”  side  of  the  horse.  It  was  a 
serious  oversight.  If  we  are  to  turn  to 
the  left,  we  should  ride  on  the  usual  side, 
so  that  as  we  pass  a carriage  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  touching  with  feet  or  habit; 
but  as  soon  as  we  are  to  be  forced  to  turn 
to  the  right,  this  is  all  wrong,  and  every 
facility  is  offered  for  touching  and  catch- 
ing. You  will  realize  this  when  you  ride 
on  the  off  side  and  have  to  pass  even  a 
horseman  going  in  a contrary  direction 
in  a narrow  road.  You  have  no  anxiety 
as  to  catching  the  flowing  skirt,  for  you 
have  nothing  but  the  smooth  flap  of  the 
saddle  on  the  collision  side.  However 
the  women  in  England  may  ride,  the  wo- 
men in  America  ought  to  ride  on  the  off 
side  as  long  as  they  have  to  “ turn  to  the 
right.”  If  you  ride  on  both  sides  from 
the  beginning,  you  will  know  no  differ- 
ence, for  one  knee  will  learn  as  well  as 
the  other  to  grasp  the  pommel ; but  if  you 
have  learned  in  the  common  way,  and 
then  attempt  the  off-side  saddle,  you  will 
be  interested  in  finding  that  you  cannot 
for  some  time  make  the  left  knee  take 
hold,  even  with  all  the  will -force  you 
may  put  into  play,  and  that  the  thigh 
muscles  on  your  left  side  have  no  grip. 
You  will  have  patiently  to  practise  for 
several  days  before  you  can  get  any  of 
your  brain  force  down  into  those  mus- 
cles, before  you  do  not  feel  as  if  a sup- 
port that  you  had  had  on  your  left  side 
round  your  waist  had  been  ruthlessly 
taken  away,  and  before  you  cease  to  be 
lame.  This  period  of  muscle  education 
will  not,  however,  be  very  long,  and  then 
you  will  feel  as  if  you  had  gained  a 
new  sense.  The  game  is  well  worth  the 
candle.  The  practice  will,  of  course,  in- 
volve two  skirts  for  every  habit,  or  else  a 
skirt  so  made  that  it  can  be  worn  with 
either  side  out. 

The  woman’s  dress  on  horseback  should 
be  absolutely  plain.  Any  attempt  at  trim- 
ming or  lightness  is,  in  the  words  of  a real 
artist  tailor,  simply  “degrading  the  habit 
to  the  level  of  a dress.”  The  length  of 
the  skirt  is  a matter  of  taste,  not  of  fash- 
ion, and  to  allow  the  tailor  to  cut  it  so 
short  that  it  does  not  at  all  cover  the  stir- 
rup foot,  is  to  exhibit  a woman’s  foot  in  a 
very  unfavorable  position.  No  real  wo- 
man will  ever  resign  her  dress,  whether 
on  horseback  or  off,  unconditionally  to 
the  demands  of  passing  fashion,  for  every 
woman  should  be  a creator,  and  her  dress 
as  well  as  her  room  should  be  an  expres- 


sion of  what  she  is  in  herself.  Of  course 
if  she  be  nothing  in  and  for  herself,  that 
fact  will  also  make  itself  manifest  by  an 
entire  lack  of  creative  power  and  of  ex- 
pression. If  the  habit  be  long  enough 
well  to  cover  the  forward  foot,  riding 
against  a stiff  breeze  will  curve  the  edge 
of  it  under  the  toe  and  help  to  keep  it 
covered.  If  a skirt  be  properly  cut  and 
fitted,  there  is  no  need  of  the  loops  on 
the  underside,  which  are  intended  to 
have  the  foot  slipped  through  to  hold  it 
down.  These  loops  are  a miserable  sub- 
terfuge of  a tailor  who  does  not  under- 
stand his  business,  and  they  might  easily 
prove  a source  of  great  danger  in  case  of 
a fall. 

It  seems  as  if  no  sensitive  woman 
ever  could  wear  flowers  as  she  would  a 
ribbon  or  a scarf,  simply  and  solely  for 
the  sake  of  her  own  adornment.  She 
must,  as  Heine  so  beautifully  suggests  in 
his  poem,  always  recognize  a sort  of  lov- 
ing kinship  for  a flower.  It  is  painful 
and  significant  for  some  of  us  to  see  flow- 
ers pinned  on  the  habit  of  a rider  to  be 
ruthlessly  tossed  about  and  destroyed 
with  the  violent  motion.  But  leav- 
ing sentiment  out  of  the  way,  all  orna- 
ment of  whatever  description  is  out  of 
place  on  horseback.  Good  taste  dictates 
that  everything,  from  collar  to  boot, 
should  be  absolutely  and  severely  plain. 
The  woman  who  is  riding  is  not  to  ex- 
hibit herself  alone.  If  she  is  to  be  a 
thing  of  beauty,  it  must  be  then  as  one 
with  her  horse,  and  the  beauty  must  come 
from  the  perfect  poise  of  the  erect  and 
lithe  figure,  the  sway  with  the  motion 
above  the  waist,  the  firm  cling  from  waist 
down.  The  charm  is  in  the  harmony, 
and  the  sense^of  perfect  freedom  which 
comes  from  the  perfect  ease  and  evident 
security  of  the  rider.  It  is  like  the  beau- 
ty of  Greek  sculpture.  It  abides  in  the 
lines,  and  deeper  still  in  the  complete 
freedom  expressed  by  them.  One  might 
as  well  try  to  adorn  the  Venus  Victrix 
with  ribbons  and  flowers  as  the  figure  of 
a good  woman  rider.  If,  as  it  seems  in 
some  of  our  American  cities,  it  be  neces- 
sary to  show  to  the  world  how  much 
money  one  has  to  throw  away,  a few  ten- 
dollar  greenbacks  carelessly  pinned  to  the 
breast  of  the  habit  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well  as  a bunch  of  Jacque- 
minot roses  in  the  winter. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose  a genuine  whip  is  to  be  pre- 
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ferred  to  the  useless  short  stiff  cane  with 
a loop  of  leather  at  the  end,  which  is  so 
utterly  ridiculous  for  common  riders. 
There  is  a whip  made  in  the  Bermudas 
of  twisted  sea-weed  which  is  very  good, 
and  will  be  found  convenient  in  wet 
weather,  so  ruinous  to  ordinary  whips,  or 
when  the  temperature  is  so  low  as  to 
make  their  whalebone  dangerously  brit- 
tle. I have  never  seen  but  one,  which 
was  brought  me  from  the  islands,  but  it 
might  be  worth  while  for  the  saddlers  in 
this  country  to  import  them,  both  for  nov- 
elty and  for  usefulness. 

As  to  the  spur,  a woman  is  at  a great 
disadvantage  in  that  she  can  apply  it 
on  only  one  side.  Its  use  is  to  quicken 
the  motion  of  fore  quarters  when  applied 
close  behind  the  girths,  and  of  hind  quar- 
ters if  farther  back;  and  on  the  heels  of 
a perfectly  competent  man,  who  uses  his 
legs  with  the  same  certainty  that  he  does 
his  arms,  it  is  of  great  value;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  there  are  more 
people  who  use  a spur  when  they  ought 
not  to,  than  there  are  who  do  not  use  it 
when  they  should.  And  here  lies  the 
danger,  for  a sudden  movement  of  the 
horse  may  carry  his  body  against  the 
spur,  and  he  then  starts,  supposing  that 
you  desire  him  so  to  do;  you,  not  know- 
ing this,  check  him,  and  perhaps  strike 
him  again.  Many  a fatal  accident  is  due 
only  to  this  unintentional  use  of  the 
spur,  and  considering  that  only  one  is 
available  to  a woman,  and  the  other  ex- 
tra risks  which  she  must  take,  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  dispense  with  it.  At  any 
rate,  it  never  should  be  worn  with  a horse 
that  is  not  perfectly  known,  unless  you 
are  absolutely  sure  that  you  will  never 
strike  him  with  it  involuntarily. 

Hoi*seback  exercise  is  often  dangerous 
in  its  after-results  because  a woman  neg- 
lects to  change  damp  under-clothing.  For 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  exercise,  all 
clothing  should  be  at  once  changed  for 
fresh  and  dry,  and  the  same  vigorous 
currying  which  the  groom  thinks  it  not 
too  much  trouble  to  give  the  heated  ani- 
mal in  the  stable  as  soon  as  he  comes  in 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  use  to  the 
rider.  You  would  severely  blame  the 
groom  who  should  turn  your  horse  into 
his  stall,  saddle  and  bridle  on,  and  leave 
him  to  stand  there  and  grow  dry.  Is  not 
your  health  of  as  much  importance  as 
that  of  the  horse,  or  is  he  more  delicate 
and  sensitive  than  you  ? 


The  gaits  generally  desirable  for  a 
horse  are  the  walk,  the  trot,  canter,  single- 
foot, and  pace.  The  walk  should  always 
be  brisk.  If  the  horse  be  allowed  to 
shuffle  along,  he  is  apt  to  become  lost  in 
his  own  reflections,  and  very  apt  to  stum- 
ble, though  he  is  not  a stumbler.  If  he 
have  a good  shoulder,  he  will  recover 
himself  at  once  with  a grunt,  which,  with 
an  intelligent  horse,  sounds  very  much 
like  a half -suppressed  oath.  But  if  he 
have  a bad  shoulder,  he  will  probably  go 
down,  at  any  rate  on  his  knees,  which 
process  will  not  improve  them.  Even  in 
a walk  his  mind  should  always  be  kept 
on  the  alert,  if  you  would  have  either 
pleasure  or  safety.  The  order  of  the  feet 
in  a walk  is  diagonal,  only  that  the  hind 
feet  follow  the  forefeet  at  a perceptible 
distance  of  time.  In  passing  from  the 
walk  to  the  trot,  this  space  of  time  be- 
comes less  and  less,  till  the  diagonal  feet 
touch  the  ground  at  the  same  instant, 
making  the  cadence  “one,  two,”  instead 
of  “one,  two,  three,  four,” as  in  the  walk. 

When  water  grows  colder  and  colder  it 
contracts  like  other  substances  till  it 
reaches  the  freezing  - point,  and  just  at 
that  supreme  moment  when  it  is  to 
change  its  very  nature  and  become  a 
solid,  it  expands.  The  production  of  the 
“single -foot,”  though  not  like,  always 
reminds  me  of  this.  The  trainer  secures 
it  by  checking  the  horse  with  the  curb 
just  at  the  supreme  moment  when  the 
diagonal  feet  are  on  the  point  of  touching 
the  ground  together,  and  while  he  by  no 
means  slackens  the  gait  — for  the  horse 
often  single-foots  faster  than  he  trots — 
arrests  it  just  at  that  point,  so  that  while 
the  horse  increases  his  speed  as  he  would 
if  he  had  gone  into  a rapid  trot,  he  still 
keeps  with  his  feet  the  exact  order  of  the 
walk,  giving  distinctly  to  the  ear  the  same 
quadruple  measure.  The  rapid  play  of 
the  feet  makes  this  a hard  gait  for  the 
horse,  and  he  generally  seems  relieved 
when  he  is  permitted  to  fall  from  it 
into  a trot;  into  a canter  he  should  nev- 
er be  allowed  to  fall.  It  is,  however,  a 
delightfully  easy  one  for  the  rider,  pro- 
vided the  animal  do  not  step  too  high. 

It  is  often  said  that  a single  - footing 
horse  never  trots  well.  But  this  is  not 
true.  The  trouble  is  generally  that  the 
rider  does  not  keep  her  horse  to  his 
gaits,  either  from  want  of  knowledge  or 
from  carelessness,  and  consequently  his 
trot  gets,  as  it  is  called,  “mixed,”  and  is 
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spoiled.  Each  gait  should  be  kept  clearly 
distinct  from  every  other,  and  the  horse 
never  be  allowed  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  except  by  direction  of  his  rider,  and 
he  should  have  practice  in  all  the  gaits 
that  he  possesses,  every  time  that  he  goes 
out.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  more  gaits 
he  has,  the  better;  and  as  to  the  fact  of 
inability  to  trot,  my  best  single- footer  is 
my  fastest  trotter,  and  can  well  keep  up 
on  that  gait  with  many  a horse  doing  his 
best  at  a canter,  and  he  never  changes 
from  one  gait  to  the  other  except  at  the 
signal. 

In  the  “pace”  the  two  feet  of  the 
same  side  touch  the  ground  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a rapid  gait,  but  the  motion 
given  to  the  rider,  I think,  is  not  gener- 
ally found  pleasant.  In  the  canter  the 
beat  becomes  triple  time,  two  feet  striking 
separately  and  two  together.  The  fore 
foot  which  is  thrown  out  ahead  is  known 
as  the  leading  foot,  and  is  always  kept  to- 
ward the  centre  of  a curve  in  a rapid  turn. 
It  receives  the  main  shock  of  the  weight, 
though  it  does  not  touch  the  ground  first. 
The  horse  will  often,  even  in  a straight 
gallop,  change  the  foot  which  leads,  pre- 
sumably to  rest  it.  He  will  always  do 
this  in  going  round  a sharp  curve  if  it  be 
needful  to  do  so  to  have  it  on  the  inside. 
He  does  this  instinctively,  as  a measure  of 
precaution  against  falling.  Every  horse 
has  his  own  individual  preference  as  to 
the  leading  foot  in  a canter,  and  is  easiest 
when  using  that.  It  was  formerly  said 
that  a woman’s  horse  should  always  lead 
with  the  off  leg,  but  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  change  in  pommels  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  so-called  “leaping  head ” have 
Bomewhat  altered  the  woman’s  bearing  in 
the  saddle,  and  that  it  makes  practically 
no  difference  in  comfort  to  the  rider  with 
which  leg  horses  lead,  provided  only  that 
each  one  leads  with  his  own  favorite  leg. 
By  all  means  let  your  horse  have  as  many 
gaits  as  possible,  both  for  your  own  com- 
fort and  your  own  amusement,  but  do  not 
lend  him  to  any  one  who  will  allow  him 
to  “ mix  them  up.”  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  signals  you  may  use  for  them, 
so  long  as  you  and  he  understand  them, 
but  a motion  is  better  than  a word,  and  he 
should  obey  it  instantly,  and  change  from 
one  gait  to  the  other.  His  trot  is  always  at 
its  best  at  the  instant  when  he  wants  most 
to  get  over  the  ground  faster  by  plunging 
into  a canter.  There  is  a little  difference 
doubtless  in  the  two  shoulders  of  every 


horse,  he  being  able  to  move  one  more 
freely  than  the  other.  And  this  gives 
rise  to  a leading  foot,  even  in  the  trot.  The 
rider  rises  and  falls  in  the  trot  with  the 
leading  foot  of  the  horse,  rising  when  this 
is  lifted,  falling  when  it  is  put  down,  and 
to  rise  on  the  other  gives  a curious  sort  of 
rotary  motion.  Why  it  should  be  gener- 
ally easier  to  rise  on  one  particular  foot 
than  on  the  other  of  the  horse  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  fact  that  every 
horse  has  a favorite  fore  leg  of  his  own, 
one  to  which  he  trusts  himself  more  con- 
fidently than  to  the  other. 

As  to  fancy  gaits,  the  Spanish  march 
and  the  Spanish  trot  are  very  pretty  and 
very  amusing,  especially  if  one  perceives 
how  wholly  the  animal  holds  his  atten- 
tion fixed  on  his  fore  feet,  and  leaves  the 
hind  feet  to  take  care  of  themselves  as 
best  they  may,  and  if  one  catches  the  al- 
most pained  look  of  anxious  attention 
in  the  eye.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
make  him  walk  sideways  in  either  direc- 
tion as  you  may  tell  him,  and  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  every  additional 
accomplishment  renders  him  more  ame- 
nable to  your  direction  even  in  simple 
things,  as  every  one  widens  his  sphere  of 
obedience;  but,  after  all,  that  is  the  main 
use  of  them.  What  you  want  is  a horse 
that  can  walk  well,  trot  square  and  even, 
and  canter,  either  slowly  or  rapidly,  as 
you  may  direct.  If  he  will  single -foot 
too,  so  much  the  better.  If  you  can  make 
your  horse  do  all  these  things  well  and 
thoroughly,  and  do  them  at  once  when 
you  give  the  signal,  you  may  consider 
that  you  have  taken  one  step  toward  be- 
ing an  equestrian,  even  if  you  have  never 
jumped  him  over  a five-foot  fence,  or 
wildly  galloped  in  pursuit  of  the  anise- 
seed  bag. 

A woman  should  always,  when  possible, 
mount  from  the  ground,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a groom,  and  not  allow  herself  to 
sit  down  on  the  saddle  from  a high  plat- 
form. There  is  no  trouble  in  mounting 
without  assistance,  if  she  have  only  any 
vantage-ground  which  will  allow  her  to 
get  her  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  her  hands 
to  the  pommel  and  saddle  seat.  A log,  a 
bank,  a stone,  is  quite  sufficient,  unless 
the  horse  be  above  the  height  generally 
used  by  a woman.  And  she  should  be 
able  at  the  end  of  her  ride  to  spring  from 
her  saddle  to  the  ground  without  any 
help.  She  can  hardly  be  called  a rider  if 
she  cannot  easily  do  these  things. 
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I have  said  before  that  there  is  no  need 
of  losing  a ride  because  of  rain,  and  there 
are  pleasures  given  by  a ride  in  the  rain 
which  the  “fair-weather  rider ” never  can 
know — pleasures  of  sight  and  of  smell, 
new  aspects  of  otherwise  perfectly  famil- 
iar scenes,  which  are  almost  like  a new 
creation.  Nor  need  our  coldest  winter 
weather  deter  any  one.  A woman  has 
decidedly  the  advantage  over  a man  in 
winter,  for  her  skirt  acts  the  part  of  a 
muff,  and  she  need  never  fear  cold  feet. 
In  fact,  she  need  fear  no  suffering  from 
cold  except  in  her  hands.  There  are 
no  gloves  which  will  keep  them  warm 
while  they  hold  the  bridle,  but  a vigor- 
ous beating  on  the  horse’s  elastic  quarters 
well  behind  the  saddle  will  soon  send  the 
warm  blood  tingling  through  the  fingers 
to  their  very  tips,  and  after  that  they 
will  give  no  trouble  for  a long  time.  As 
to  ears,  they  will  never  resist  a rub  and 
a quick  trot,  and  once  warm  they  always 
stay  so,  as  indeed  would  the  hands,  were 
it  not  for  the  enforced  cramped  position 
of  the  fingers.  It  is  of  great  advantage 
here  to  be  mistress  of  two  bridle  hands 
instead  of  one.  A warm  double-breasted 
overcoat  should  be  worn,  and  then  I know 
of  no  more  exhilarating  thing  than  a fast 
trot  or  a rapid  gallop  over  the  crunching 
white  carpet,  while  the  loose  dry  snow, 
flung  up  by  the  hoofs,  or  dashed  from  the 
trees  by  the  wind,  flies  in  the  face  like 
the  white  foam  of  the  sea,  and  every 
muscle  of  the  horse  responds  to  the  tingle 
of  the  nerves  in  the  sharp,  stinging  air. 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  cleft  through 
and  through  by  the  shafts  of  light;  the 
bare  trunks  and  boughs  of  the  trees  are 
like  beautiful  sculptures  against  the  blue; 
the  pines  bear  at  the  tip  of  each  branch, 
as  it  were,  a great  white  blossom,  while 
the  hemlocks  sway  heavily  under  their 
snowy  burden,  and  we  ride  through  all 
the  glory.  There  is  another  variety  of 
pleasure  in  riding  through  a fast-falling 
snow-storm,  when  the  whole  air  is  muf- 
fled and  the  horse’s  feet  cannot  be  heard. 
There  is  absolute  safety  from  slipping  in 
the  “neverslip”  shoes,  even  on  glare  ice. 
The  horse  knows  this  as  soon  as  he  touches 
his  feet  to  the  ground,  and  as  the  points 
in  these  shoes  can  be  replaced  by  sharp 
ones  as  soon  as  they  are  dulled,  there  is 
no  necessity  of  having  the  horse's  shoes 
ruthlessly  pulled  off  every  week  or  fort- 
night to  be  sharpened.  As  also  the  points 
can  be  changed  for  blunt  ones  when  not 


on  the  road,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  cut- 
ting himself  with  them  in  the  stable. 
There  is  absolutely  no  trouble  with  them 
if  the  groom  be  careful  not  to  let  them 
get  rusted  in,  and  a little  pains  every  day 
will  prevent  this.  But,  indeed,  if  your 
groom  be  careless,  you  will  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  for 
all  will  be  lost. 

The  reason  why  riding  is  of  more  value 
than  almost  any  other  exercise  to  the  tired 
brain-worker  is  that  it  furnishes  a new 
channel  to  the  current  of  the  thoughts. 
We  may  walk  and  walk  briskly  in  fresh, 
bracing  air,  but  the  action  of  walking  is 
so  automatic  that  the  anxieties  and  cares 
which  are  our  hourly  companions  still 
hold  possession  of  us,  and  will  not  away. 
But  on  horseback  we  have  another  will 
to  deal  with,  and  other  dangers  to  guard 
against;  we  are  forced  to  think  of  our 
horse  and  of  the  road;  and  to  secure  es- 
cape from  our  habitual  train  of  thought 
for  even  two  hours  out  of  the  day  is  to  lay 
up  new  store  of  strength  for  future  labor. 
The  same  advantage  of  change  of  thought 
is  secured  as  by  theatre  or  book,  and  se- 
cured under  the  added  conditions  of  rap- 
idly circulating  life  currents,  smoothly 
playing  muscles,  and  the  contact  of  fresh 
air.  But  to  a brain  laborer,  after  all,  the 
greatest  relief  comes  doubtless  from  the 
enforced  change  of  thought-direction. 

To  be  fond  of  a horse,  and  to  be  person- 
ally interested  in  whatever  pertains  to  his 
comfort  or  education,  are  held  by  many  to 
savor  of  un womanliness.  But  wherever 
a Lady  Gay  Spanker  is  found,  she  existed 
as  such  potentially  and  in  other  ways  be- 
fore she  ever  mounted  a horse.  Sympathy, 
pity,  and  a feeling  of  kinship  for  one  of 
the  noblest  animals  placed  in  our  power 
by  the  Creator  are  surely  not  unwomanly 
attributes.  To  educate  and  train  is  the 
special  province  of  the  womanly  nature. 
Control  by  diplomacy  rather  than  by 
physical  force  has  always  been  credited 
to  woman,  even  by  the  most  justly  hard- 
ened misogynists.  Firmness,  steadiness, 
and  intelligent  clear  purpose  are  not  now 
considered  exclusive  prerogatives  of  our 
brothers,  and  to  feel  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion for  a servant  who  has  faithfully 
served  us  to  the  full  measure  of  his  abili- 
ty, and  comes  trustfully  toward  us  if  free, 
or  welcomes  us  with  a loud,  joyful  cry 
if  fettered,  is  surely  the  mark,  not  of  a 
coarse,  but  of  a delicate  and  refined  na- 
ture. 
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A NIGHT  AT  OUSELEY  MANOR. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 


I. 

“Ousklky  Manor,  Kent,  June  20,  1886. 

“My  Dear  Mary, — It  is  so  long  since 
we  met,  and  now  that  Veronique  and  I 
have  settled  into  our  English  home — a 
charming  one  too — I want  to  see  all  my 
old  friends  in  it.  I hope,  my  dear  cousin, 
that  you  will  come  to  us,  and  that  you 
will  find  Ouseley  pleasant  enough  to  pay 
us  frequent  visits. 

“If  your  boy  Philip  is  with  you,  we 
hope  to  see  him  too.  Fix  your  own  day, 
and  I will  meet  you  at  Axel  Station  at 
four  o’clock.  You  must  stay  as  long  as 
you  can,  Veronique  says.  She  was  so 
charmed  with  her  glimpse  of  you  three 
years  ago  that  she  is  impatient  to  see  you 
in  our  new  home;  so  is 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

John  Dreer.” 

Philip  had  just  risen  from  the  break- 
fast table;  I looked  up  at  him.  Philip  is 
only  fourteen,  but  he  is  such  a tall,  manly 
fellow,  and  he  takes  such  care  of  me,  that, 
in  his  father’s  absence,  I have  grown  to 
depend  very  much  on  my  boy. 

“ Read  this;  it  is  frbm  my  cousin  John 
Brandreth,”  I said.  “ Do  you  remember 
seeing  him  and  his  wife  in  Paris  three 
years  ago?  He  was  on  his  way  home 
from  India,  and  I think  you  know  he 
had  to  change  his  name  because  of  this 
property.” 

“Yes,  I know;  and  I can't  say  he’s 
improved  it.  Dreer's  a creepy  sort  of 
name.”  He  gave  a little  shiver,  and  I 
laughed.  It  was  so  amusing  that  this  big, 
burly,  merry  fellow  should  attach  any  im- 
portance to  a name.  He  went  on,  “It 
must  be  jolly,  though,  to  get  a fortune  and 
a house  when  you  don’t  expect  it,  and  to 
be  able  to  give  up  India.” 

“Yes;  Mr.  Dreer  was  only  a far-off 
cousin,  and  John  had  never  seen  him. 
He  told  me  it  was  a complete  surprise 
when  he  got  the  lawyer’s  letter  summon- 
ing him  to  England.” 

“ But  that  was  ever  so  long  ago,”  Phil- 
ip said.  Why  has  he  never  asked  you 
before  ?” 

“I  have  not  written,  and  perhaps  he 
thought  we  were  still  at  Oporto.  I fancy 
John  must  have  seen  in  the  paper  that 
your  father  had  resigned  his  appointment. 


You  see  this  letter  is  addressed  to  me 
care  of  our  agent.  Well,  but  for  your 
fever,  I might  still  be  in  Portugal.” 

“Yes;  it  was  awfully  good  of  you  to 
leave  father  and  come  over  to  nurse  me. 
I believe,  though,  this  break  lias  helped 
him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  resign.  Oh 
yes,  it’s  much  better.  He  is  never  well  at 
Oporto,  and  he'll  soon  be  here  now.” 

“ I hope  so,”  I said.  “ I hardly  see  how 
we  can  go  to  Ouseley.  I must  be  in  town 
on  the  30th.  Your  father  may  come  soon- 
er than  we  expect  him.” 

Philip  stood  thinking.  “ I’m  sorry  on 
your  account;  you  look  fagged,  little  mo- 
ther, and  the  change  would  have  set  you 
up.  Yet  I’m  not  sure,”  he  added,  slowly. 

“ I shall  be  all  right,  dear,  though  I am 
sorry  to  miss  Ouseley ; and  you  would  like 
it;  you  would  get  some  riding.  I believe 
it  is  in  a delightful  country.”  Then,  as  an 
idea  came  to  me:  “ Yes,  we  can  go.  I'll 
write  and  propose  the  23d  for  our  visit.” 

Philip  did  not  look  as  much  pleased  as 
I expected. 

“Just  as  you  like,”  he  said;  and  he 
went  abruptly  out  of  the  room. 

My  cousfn  wrote  by  return  post.  He 
and  his  wife  greatly  regretted  that  they 
could  not  receive  us  on  the  23d;  if  the 
30th  would  suit  us,  John  would  meet  us 
on  that  afternoon. 

I was  very  sorry,  but  I had  to  write  and 
say  that  I must  be  in  town  on  the  30th, 
and  as  we  had  promised  to  spend  the 
summer  with  my  husband’s  father  in 
Cornwall,  I feared  we  must  give  up  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Ouseley. 

This  note  was  answered  by  telegram: 
“Come  23d.  Will  meet  you  as  ar- 
ranged. Do  not  bring  a maid.” 

Philip  looked  disgusted.  “What  a 
bobbery  about  nothing!”  he  said,  with 
school -boy  contempt.  “Why  couldn't 
they  say  yes  at  once  ?” 

And  I sat  wondering  wfliy  I might  not 
take  my  useful  maid  with  me. 

We  had  a bright  day  for  our  journey 
to  Ouseley.  The  country  looked  lovely, 
though  the  trees  were  too  leafy — Philip 
said  they  looked  as  stout  and  well-fed  as 
an  English  squire;  but  they  were  very 
stately;  below  them  were  stretches  of 
long  grass,  ready  for  the  mowers,  and  gay 
with  many-colored  flowers;  and  nowand 
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way  corners  the  gleam  of  armor  and  old 
weapons;  opposite  the  huge  fireplace  it 
gleamed  on  a splendid  pair  of  branched 
antlers.  The  peal  that  followed  seemed 
to  rock  the  house,  and  before  it  ended  a 
lady  dressed  in  white  came  down  the 
broad  staircase  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall. 

It  was  my  cousin's  beautiful  wife  Ve- 
ronique,  but  I was  startled  as  I looked  at 
her.  She  was  almost  as  white  as  her 
gown,  and  she  came  down  slowly,  cling- 
ing to  the  broad  hand-rail  as  if  she  were 
ill.  Her  husband  and  I went  up  to  her, 
she  smiled  and  kissed  me,  and  then  she 
slipped  her  little  hand  under  John’s  arm. 

“ You  are  not  well,"  I said. 

“ Oh,  it's  nothing.  Please  do  not  think 
me  a baby,  but  thunder  always  upsets  my 
nerves.  I want  to  see  your  boy." 

And  when  I saw  her  laughing  and  talk- 
ing with  Philip,  I thought  she  was  soon 
cured,  and  mentally  decided  that  she  was 
fanciful. 

II. 

John  said  I was  to  have  tea  before  I 
went  to  my  room. 

“Then  you  can  lie  down  and  rest  till 
dinner,"  he  said,  in  the  old  masterful  tone 
I so  well  remembered. 

I thought  the  drawing-room  delightful ; 
it  was  long  and  low,  with  a quaintly  orna- 
mented ceiling  in  plaster,  and  on  one  side 
a wide  archway  led  into  a smaller  room; 
the  windows  opened  into  a broad  balcony, 
and  the  brick  work  of  this  was  covered 
with  climbing  roses. 

“Come  out  here,  mother,"  Philip  call- 
ed to  me  from  the  balcony,  as  I sat  talking 
to  Veronique  while  she  poured  out  tea; 
“you  will  like  this." 

I went  out,  and  certainly  I thought  I 
had  never  seen  anything  more  lovely  in 
its  way  than  the  tangle  of  creeping  plants 
—woodbine  and  clematis  and  wild  rose — 
that  lay  in  the  dry  moat  below  the  bal- 
cony; a low  red  brick  wall  bordered  the 
moat,  and  this  was  many-colored  with 
blossoms;  snap-dragons  and  pinks  and 
rocket  and  gray  tufts  of  grass  and  lichen 
almost  hid  (lie  brick  work;  while  overall 
honeysuckle  towered  rampant,  and  sent 
exquisite  fragrance  to  the  balcony  just 
above.  Even  the  wall  of  the  house  was 
lovely;  the  stone  had  that  opal  gray  tint 
which  tells  how  summers  and  summers 
of  sunshine  have  burned  in  their  radiance 
there;  the  brick-work  too,  in  places,  look- 
ed almost  as  tawny  as  the  lichen  that 


made  such  rich  rust  spots  near  the  iron 
c's  and  s’s  that  had  been  put  to  hold  it  safe. 

“ It  is  surely  a very  old  house,"  I said, 
as  I turned  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

Veronique  sighed.  “Don't  you  think 
it  is  too  old?"  she  said.  “Of  course  I 
know  that  it  is  dreadfully  modern  to  say 
so,  but  I sometimes  wish  Ouseley  was  half 
the  size,  and  only  about  ten  years  old." 

John  laughed.  “Did  you  ever  hear 
such  treason?"  he  said.  “But  she  likes 
it  in  her  heart.  I will  show  you  the  gar- 
dens to-morrow.  Now  you  must  go  to 
your  room  and  rest." 

I was  looking  at  Veronique.  She  had 
suddenly  turned  as  white  as  she  was  when 
I first  saw  her  on  the  stairs,  but  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  said  she  would  take 
me  upstairs. 

“You'll  do  no  such  thing,"  her  hus- 
band said,  and  he  rang  the  bell.  “ What- 
ever ails  you,  child,  you  look  like  a ghost 
again." 

At  this  she  sank  on  the  sofa  with  a sort 
of  sob,  but  she  tried  to  smile.  “What 
will  you  think  of  me,  Mary?"  She  has 
such  a sweet  voice,  but  to-day  I thought 
it  sounded  pathetic. 

John  took  me  to  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, and  handed  me  over  to  a solemn- 
faced maid,  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
never  smiled  in  her  life.  I remembered 
that  Philip  had  my  keys,  and  I said  so. 

“ Philip’s  room  is  close  to  yours,"  John 
said.  “I’ll  go  and  bring  him  up,  and 
then  he  and  I will  walk  round  the 
place." 

When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs 
a gallery  stretched  out  on  either  side. 
We  went  down  the  left  gallery,  and  then 
down  another  at  right  angles.  The  rooms 
seemed  to  be  large  rather  than  numerous, 
for  there  were  only  a few  doors  in  each 
gallery.  The  one  we  were  following  end- 
ed in  a door  covered  with  black  cloth. 
The  maid  pushed  this  open,  and  I saw  a 
dark  passage  beyond. 

“Two  steps,  please,  ma'am." 

I stepped  down,  and  then  my  guide 
opened  another  door  on  the  left.  Light 
streamed  into  the  passage  as  she  held  the 
door  open,  and  I saw  a short  flight  of 
steps,  but  there  was  a strange  musty  smell, 
and  the  window  through  which  the  light 
came  was  heavily  barred  outside. 

There  were  only  a few  stairs,  and  then 
we  stood  on  a landing  with  two  ancient- 
looking oak  doors.  The  maid  held  one 
open,  and  I went  into  a pretty  little  room, 
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“This  room  is  for  you,  ma'am,  if  you 
please;  and  this1’— she  crossed  the  little 
sitting-room  and  went  to  the  other  door — 
“ is  for  the  young  gentleman.” 

Steps  outside,  and  then  a rap  on  the 
door,  startled  me,  but  Phil’s  bright  face 
came  in  next  minute. 

“This  is  your  room,”  I said,  as  the 
maid  opened  the  door  on  the  right. 

I drew  back  in  surprise.  This  room 
was  much  handsomer  than  the  other;  it 
was  indeed  very  large,  but  it  looked 
gloomy.  The  ceiling  was  yellow  with 
age,  and  the  walls  were  dark  and  panelled 
from  floor  to  ceiling;  the  floor,  too,  was 
dark  oak,  with  a quaint  faded  green  car- 
pet in  the  middle  of  it.  Perhaps  it  seem- 
ed gloomy  because  the  wiudow,  though 
broad,  was  very  low  and  deeply  recessed, 
with  short  curtains  of  some  dark  stuff 
set  close  to  the  latticed  casements. 

The  two  middle  curtains  were  drawn 
aside,  but  still  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
at  first  sight  seemed  in  shadow,  out  of 
which  loomed  a tall  bedstead,  with  four 
attenuated  pillars  holding  up  a canopy, 
once,  no  doubt,  full  of  color  and  gilding, 
but  now  only  sombre- looking.  There 
was  a handsome  green  silk  quilt  on  the 
bed,  and  this  was  rifchlv  embroidered. 
The  furniture  was  handsomely  carved, 
and  so  was  the  huge  mantel  piece,  part  of 
which  went  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  had  as 
a medallion  the  portrait  of  a beautiful 
girl  in  the  costume  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

“This  ought  to  be  for  you,  mother,” 
Philip  said  when  he  came  back  to  me. 
While  I stood  looking,  he  had  inspected 
the  other  rooms.  “This  is  three  times 
as  big  as  that  one*’ — he  nodded  over  his 
shoulder. 

In  my  heart  I preferred  the  bright  little 
room  allotted  to  me ; but  I thought  Philip, 
perhaps,  had  a special  wish  for  it. 

“Very  well” — I took  my  keys  from 
Philip  and  gave  them  to  the  maid — “it 
will  make  no  difference.  You  can  put 
my  things  in  this  room,  please.” 

The  woman  looked  troubled,  and  when 
she  began  to  speak  she  stammered,  “Mas- 
ter particularly  said— if— if  you  please, 
ma'am — he  gave  me  the  order — himself — 
you,  ma'am,  were  to  sleep  in  the  small 
room,  and  the  oak  room  was  for  the  young 
gentleman,  if  you  please,  ma'am — it  must 
be  as  he  said.” 

The  woman's  change  of  manner  puzzled 
me.  Her  stolid  calm  had  fled.  She  was 


fluttered,  I thought ; she  feared  to  give  of- 
fence, and  was  at  the  same  time  in  greater 
fear  of  disobeying  her  master. 

“ Very  well ; it  does  not  signify.”  Then 
I said  to  Philip,  who  was  still  looking  out 
of  the  sitting-room  window,  “Come,  Phil, 
and  look  at  this  curious  old  room;  you 
will  not  have  time  when  you  come  in 
from  your  walk.” 

He  shivered  as  he  came  in.  “It  feels 
actually  cold,  in  spite  of  the  fire,”  he  said, 
laughing. 

I laughed  too,  for  there  was  a big  fire 
burning  on  the  hearth,  roaring  up  the 
open  chimney  fronp  between  two  rough 
iron  dogs. 

Phil  soon  became  interested  in  the  old 
furniture.  He  has  travelled  so  much,  ow- 
ing to  his  father’s  delicate  health,  which 
has  obliged  us  often  to  seek  a fresh  cli- 
mate, that  he  is  more  cultivated  than  boys 
of  his  age  often  are. 

He  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  panels 
near  the  fireplace  were  far  more  richly 
carved  than  the  rest.  The  fireplace  was 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  room,  and 
near  it  was  what  I fancied  to  be  a cur- 
tained recess,  but  on  drawing  the  curtain 
aside,  I found  that  it  only  masked  a door 
which  led  to  the  landing  outside. 

“Look,”  I said,  “you  have  a separate 
entrance  to  your  room.  I can  only  reach 
mine  through  the  sitting-room.” 

Philip  tried  the  door,  but  it  was  fasten- 
ed. He  went  outside,  but  there  was  not  a 
key;  and  then  he  shook  it  violently. 

The  maid  left  off  unpacking  my  trunk, 
and  came  forward  into  the  sitting-room. 

“My  son  wants  to  open  the  door,”  I 
said.  “You  can  get  the  key,  perhaps.” 

She  looked  very  grave.  “The  door 
has  always  been  fast,  ma’am.  There  is  not 
a key  belonging  to  it  that  I know  of.” 

She  went  back  to  my  room,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her. 

Philip  stood  looking  at  the  carved 
panels. 

“ Couldn’t  you  fancy,  mother,  that  there 
might  be  the  spring  of  some  door  hidden 
under  one  of  the  big  leaves?” 

“You  had  better  ask  John.” 

“Philip,  Philip,  I say.”  John's  strong 
voice  came  up  the  stair  flight,  “are  you 
not  coming  for  a walk?'’ 

III. 

The  house  had  seemed  so  quiet  when 
we  arrived  that  it  was  a surprise  to  ine 
when  eight  other  visitors  came  dropping 
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one  by  one  into  the  drawing-room.  John 
introduced  me  to  them  as  his  cousin,  and 
I was  pleased  to  find  among  them  a very 
old  friend  whom  I had  known  when  I was 
a child. 

The  rector  and  his  wife  were  soon  after 
announced,  and  with  them  came  the  in- 
evitable pair  of  tall  blue-eyed  daughters, 
who  seem  to  divide  their  time  between 
cottage  visiting  and  tennis,  and  never 
have  any  time  for  reading. 

The  dinner  was  a very  merry  one ; there 
were  some  good  talkers,  and,  better  still,  a 
large  proportion  of  excellent  listeners.  I 
do  not  think  that  conversation  flagged 
for  a second.  I sat  between  my  cousin 
and  one  of  his  old  Oxford  friends,  and  they 
kept  me  laughing  at  their  stories  till  Ve- 
rouique  rose  from  table. 

After  dinner  every  one  seemed  in  ex- 
cellent spirits.  John  and  hisOxford  friend, 
the  rector  and  I,  played  whist,  and  al- 
though we  were  in  that  cozy  part  of  the 
room  within  the  archway,  the  buzz  of  talk 
l>eyond  us  made  me  blunder  over  my 
cards.  Veronique  sang  very  well,  and 
at  first  my  attention  was  distracted  by 
listening  to  her;  my  attention  was  also 
disturbed  by  the  ways  of  a young  couple 
who  sat  on  a far-off  sofa.  He  was  V6- 
ronique's  brother,  a young  army  man 
home  on  sick  leave,  and  the  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  St.  Quentin,  a very 
wealthy  widow,  one  of  the  house  guests 
at  Ouseley.  I saw  that  she  sat  watching 
the  young  couple  with  a very  unsympa- 
thetic face,  and  I quite  forgot  my  play  in 
a nervous  fear  that  she  would  interrupt 
what  I was  sure  was  a very  happy  even- 
ing. There  was  little  talk  between  them 
— a few  words,  then  an  exchange  of 
glances,  and  then  silence.  I have  been 
married  fifteen  years,  but  I knew  so  well 
how  delicious  that  silence  was.  How  I 
longed  for  my  husband's  return  as  I 
watched  them ! 

“My  dear  Mary'’ — John's  voice  sound- 
ed severe — “you  are  very  dreamy  to- 
night.” 

I looked  down  at  the  cards,  and  saw 
that  I had  just  lost  a trick  in  a shamefully 
careless  way. 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon!”  I said;  “I 
am  so  sorry !" 

“ I expect  you  are  tired,”  he  said,  as  we 
finished  the  game.  “ You  were  done  up 
by  the  journey.  Come  and  talk  to  Mrs. 
St.  Quentin.”  He  moved  toward  the  wid- 
ow; then,  with  a glance  across  the  room 


at  the  young  pair  on  the  sofa:  “I  know 
how  amusing  you  can  be,  when  you  try,” 
he  said.  “Veronique  will  be  so  grate- 
ful if  you  talk  to  our  friend.” 

I looked  at  John  and  nodded,  and  then 
I sat  down  beside  Mrs.  St.  Quentin.  She 
did  not  want  to  be  amused,  she  only 
wanted  to  talk  about  herself  and  her  gout. 
She  told  me  the  names  of  the  various 
doctors  she  had  consulted,  and  the  various 
health  resorts  she  had  visited  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  advice. 

I observed  that  once  fairly  launched  on 
this  subject  she  forgot  to  keep  watch  on 
the  sofa,  so  that  I had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  the  conversation  was  of  use 
to  somebody ; to  me  it  was  simply  a trial 
of  patience.  I was  glad  when  the  rectory 
party  went  away  and  we  all  separated. 

By  the  time  I had  got  into  my  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  Philip  followed  me 
upstairs.  Ever  since  his  illness  he  had 
disliked  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  now, 
when  John  asked  him  to  oome  with  the 
others  to  the  smoking-room,  he  declined. 
I had  been  reading  a very  interesting  book 
before  dinner,  and  I had  gone  back  to  it, 
so  I did  not  feel  inclined  to  go  to  bed. 

Philip  went  to  the  book  shelves,  and  at 
last  he  took  down  a book,  and  soon  be- 
came as  absorbed  as  I was.  All  at  once 
he  roused  and  sat  listening.  I heard  a 
far-off  clock  striking. 

“ Is  it  late?”  I said. 

“ Rather.  Why,  mother,  I believe  that 
must  be  twelve.  I’ll  look  at  the  clock  on 
your  mantel  shelf ; my  watch  is  nohow 
since  I let  it  fall;  it  stops,  and  loses,  and 
plays  all  sorts  of  games.”  He  went  into 
my  room  and  brought  in  my  watch.  “You 
ought  to  be  in  bed,  mother,”  he  said,  “you 
look  so  tired.  I expect  Mrs.  St.  Quentin 
bored  you.” 

“And  yet  you  grudge  me  the  amuse- 
ment of  this  book.  Don't  you  sit  up, 
Phil;  I’ll  not  stay  long,  but  I must  finish 
this  chapter.” 

Philip  was  rubbing  his  ej^es,  and  he 
yawned  as  he  spoke.  “ I suppose  I'd  bet- 
ter give  in,  for  I can't  keep  my  eyes  open. 
Good- night,  dear;  I hope  you'll  sleep 
well,”  he  said,  affectionately,  as  he  kissed 
rne. 

I went  with  him  to  see  that  he  had  all 
he  wanted.  His  lire  had  gone  out,  but  he 
said  he  was  glad  of  this,  and  yet  to  me 
the  room  was  chilly.  I felt  depressed  as 
I closed  the  door  on  him;  lie  seemed,  I 
thought,  so  unlike  his  bright,  merry  self. 
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with  her  hand— w it  is  all 
your  doing:  you  contrived 
to  keep  me  talking'  while 
they  planned  their  flight." 

She  struck  the  table  again 
with  all  her  force,  and  it 
gave  out  a clanging  sound, 
like  that  of  a door  shut  vio- 
lently; then  a cold  wind 
rushed  in  on  me.  I started 
and  opened  my  eyes ; the  fire 
was  out,  and  the  lamp  gave 
only  a dim  light.  I saw 
Philip  standing  at  the.  door 
of  his  room,  his  fade  almost 
as  white  as  his  night-shirt. 


“ Oh,  nothing  ! But.  mo- 
ther, " he  said,  reproaehf ully, 
“ why  are  you  not  in  bed  if 
You’ll  he  quite  ill  to-mor- 
row.'* 

My  wits  had  come  back  to 
otj  said  * #*.]  me.  and  I returned  his  look 
of  reproach . 1 * My  dear  hoy, 
what\s  the  matter?  Why 
are  you  not  in  bed  ? Why  have  you  bolted 
the  door 

He  stood  looking  at  me  in  silence,  then 
lie  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  “ Oh, 
it's  nothing,  I dare  say."  he  said  at  last. 
“ I’ve  had  a bad  dream,  ami  I can't  sleep. 
If  you'll  go  to  bed.  Ill  just  have  those 
rugs  and  finish  my  night  on  the  sofa  in 
here/* 

1 was  quite  awake  now.  “ Are  you  ill, 
dea  r f- 

He,  indeed,  looked  terribly  ill  and 
alarmed.  1 felt  uneasy  about  him.  He 
had  had  delirium  in  his  fever,  and  his 
eyes  had  just  tin*  same  wild,  terrified  look 
that  had  frightened  me  in  his  illness.  1 
felt  I must  humor  him. 

“ HI  tell  you  how  we  will  manage."  I 
said:  “you  go  to  my  room  — you  will  very 
likely  get  to  sleep  there— and  1 will  go  to 
yom> 


I FOUND  THIS  UNDER  THE  FTULOW 


I read  on  and  on.  I had  finished  my 
chapiter,  and  I was  half  way  through  an- 
other—rather  a dull  one,  1 did  not  feel 
sleepy,  and  I had  a great  unwillingness  to 
lie  awake  in  a strange  bedroom,  but  pre- 
sently the  lines  of  print  began  to  get 
entangled,  one  joined  into  another,  and 
the  letters  slipped  from  one  line  into 
that  below  it.  I felt  rny  head  become 
suddenly  heavy,  X must  have  fallen 
asleep. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  sonic  one  came 
into  the  room  and  stood  frown i ng  at 
me  I looked  up,  and  I saw  Mrs.  St. 
(Quentin. 

“ Where  is  my  daughter  ?"  she  said. 

1 Ab<  hush?"  She  raised  her  hand  Warn- 
ingly.  “She  and  young  Captain  Day- 
re!  1 are  not  to  be  found." 

“ What  do  you  mean  V'  I asked. 

“ Hypocrite!"  -r  shy  struck  t)ie  table 
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He  caught  vehemently  at  my  arm. 
“You  shall  not  do  it;  you  shall  not  go 
into  that  room ; you  will  not  sleep  there. 
Go  to  your  own,”  he  said,  imperiously; 
“and  I will  sleep  here.” 

He  had  unfastened  our  large  roll  of 
rugs,  and  had  wrapped  himself  in  one  of 
them.  Now  he  took  the  others  and  spread 
them  over  the  sofa. 

His  eagerness  and  excitement  fright- 
ened me.  I thought  it  would  quiet  him 
best  to  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

“Wait  a moment,”  I said,  and  I fetch- 
ed in  a blanket  from  my  bed,  which  I had 
taken  off,  thinking  I should  be  too  warm. 
There  was  an  extra  pillow  also,  and  very 
soon  I had  tucked  Phil  up  in  a comfort- 
able bed  on  the  sofa.  He  thanked  me, 
and  urged  me  to  leave  him. 

“ I believe  I shall  be  asleep  in  two  min- 
utes,” he  said. 

I took  away  the  lamp  and  went  into 
my  room,  but  I did  not  close  the  door. 
I put  the  lamp  where  I was  sure  the 
light  could  not  reach  Philip,  and  then  I 
sat  down  to  think.  This  was  the  first 
journey  my  boy  had  taken  since  his  ill- 
ness. The  doctor  had  warned  me  to  be 
careful  of  him,  but  he  had  not  said  there 
would  be  any  risk.  Lately  Philip  had 
looked  so  very  well  and  bright  again  that 
it  had  become  difficult  to  realize  that  he 
was  a convalescent,  and  had  been  so  very 
ill  in  the  spring.  I decided  that  he  was 
weaker  than  he  seemed  to  be,  and  that  his 
nerves  had  been  over-excited  by  his  visit. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  asking  him  to 
sleep  in  the  oak  room ; he  had  evidently 
had  a bad  dream  there. 

I went  back  to  the  door  and  listened. 
He  was  already  asleep.  I took  the  re- 
maining blanket,  and  treading  very  soft- 
ly, I placed  it  over  him. 

“He  cannot  take  cold  now,”  I said  to 
myself;  “and  if  we  are  to  change  rooms, 
I may  as  well  begin  to-night.” 

I was  standing  beside  my  boy;  he  drew 
a deep  shuddering  breath,  and  then  gasp- 
ed, as  if  he  were  suffocating.  I went 
back  and  fetched  the  lamp,  but  as  I look- 
ed at  Phil  there  was  no  sign  of  suffering 
on  his  face.  Still  I could  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  leave  him.  I screened  the 
lamp;  then  I went  and  put  the  things  I 
was  likely  to  want  in  my  dressing-bag, 
and  sat  down  near  the  sofa. 

Once  again  came  the  strange  gasping 
sound  from  Phil,  and  I saw  his  hands 
pulling  at  his  throat.  I rose  gently,  un- 
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covered  the  light,  and  looked  closely  at 
him;  but  he  was  only  dreaming,  for  be- 
fore I reached  him  he  was  once  more  fast 
asleep. 

“Poor  dear  fellow!”  I smiled  to  my- 
self. “It  shows  what  a fancy  he  took  up 
about  the  room.  I am  afraid  his  dreams 
to-night  would  be  troubled  anywhere.” 

However,  when  I had  watched  beside 
him  for  some  time  longer,  to  my  great 
relief  the  sound  sleep  lasted;  his  breath- 
ing was  even,  and  so  very  quiet  that  I felt 
I might  safely  leave  him. 

“Poor  boy!”  I thought;  “he  will  be 
ashamed  and  vexed  too  when  he  wakes, 
but  it  will  soothe  him  to  find  that  I have 
slept  quietly  in  the  oak  room.  The  fresh 
country  air  will  soon  strengthen  his 
nerves.” 

I first  drew  back  the  bolt,  and  opened 
the  door  very  gently  for  fear  of  rousing 
my  boy;  then  I took  up  my  dressing-bag 
and  the  lamp,  and  went  into  the  oak  room, 
leaving  the  door  ajar.  It  felt  so  cold  in 
here  that  I hurried  over  my  undressing. 
There  was  such  a dim,  gloomy  look  in  the 
room,  and  though  I turned  up  the  lamp, 
it  seemed  to  give  far  less  light  here  than 
it  had  done  in  my  own  bedroom.  All  at 
once  a very  disturbing  idea  came  to  me: 
Had  Philip  really  heard  or  seen  anything? 
Was  it  not  only  a dream  which  nad  given 
this  shock  to  his  nerves  ? For  a moment 
I stood  shivering;  a cold  damp  covered 
my  forehead,  and  I looked  at  the  door. 
Then  I remembered  I had  left  it  ajar,  and 
I felt  ashamed  of  my  cowardice. 

I knelt  down  and  said  my  prayers,  but 
even  then,  when  I had  lit  the  night-lamp, 
and  screened  the  light,  I actually  ran  to 
the  bed,  jumped  in,  and  smothered  my 
head  under  the  clothes,  my  terror  had  so 
mastered  me.  I had  resolved  to  leave  the 
lamp  burning  near  the  unclosed  door,  so 
that  if  any  sound  from  Philip  roused  me 
I might  not  be  taken  by  surprise;  and 
presently,  when  I uncovered  my  face  and 
looked  round  everything  looked  peaceful, 
and  there  was  the  lamp  shedding  a soft 
glow  on  the  door  near  which  it  stood.  I 
felt  very  much  ashamed,  and  determined 
to  go  to  sleep  as  fast  as  possible. 

“ There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  me,”  I 
said,  severely.  “I  have  not  had  an  ill- 
ness, noram  I at  all  nervous.” 

I did  not  go  to  sleep  as  quickly  as  I 
wished  to.  The  new  scenes  and  new  faces 
I had  seen  kept  flitting  before  me  like  the 
figures  in  a kaleidoscope.  Then  I thought 
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about  my  strange  dream  and  Mrs.  St. 
Quentin’s  accusation. 

I hoped  the  young  couple  would  not 
elope.  It  would  be  very  sad  if  I had 
helped  such  an  unwise  step.  Then  I tried 
to  take  comfort,  as  one  does  when  con- 
science pricks.  John  had  asked  me  to 
talk  to  this  purse-proud  mother,  and  I do 
not  think  he  would  have  done  this  if  he 
had  not  felt  full  confidence  in  Captain 
Dayrell.  Besides,  I reflected  that  Elaine 
St.  Quentin  must  certainly  be  five-and- 
twenty — old  enough  to  decide  for  herself 
— and  when  I said  good  night  to  Vero- 
nique,  she  had  told  me  that  the  attach- 
ment was  an  old  one.  It  had  begun,  she 
said,  before  her  brother  went  to  India. 
On  the  whole,  I was  grateful  to  Mrs.  St. 
Quentin,  for  this  reverie  had  diverted  my 
thoughts  from  my  boy.  That  was  a real 
trouble.  I had  not  realized  that  his  ill- 
ness had  left  him  so  weak.  I was  getting 
very  warm  and  comfortable,  and  every 
minute  I became  more  drowsy. 

V. 

I waked  up.  I must  have  slept  hea- 
vily, the  effort  was  so  great  to  rouse  my- 
self and  open  my  eyes,  and  yet  I knew 
that  something  had  happened.  I thought 
at  once  of  rny  boy,  and  I tried  to  call  to  him, 
but  my  throat  felt  choked.  Then  a sud- 
den rush  of  cold  air  passed  over  my  face, 
and  I knew  that  I was  not  alone  in  the 
room.  I cannot  say  how  I knew;  I only 
felt  that  something  was  there  in  the  dark- 
ness, near  the  curtained  door,  and  I was 
conscious  that  I trembled  with  terror.  I 
seemed  to  know  that  the  thing  had  come 
in  by  the  closed  door,  and  had  caused  the 
rush  of  cold  air.  It  was  not  Philip;  my 
heart  told  me  that.  I strained  my  eyes, 
but  I could  see  nothing  in  the  darkness, 
and  yet  I knew  that  something  was  draw- 
ing nearer  to  my  bed.  There  was  no 
sound  of  footsteps,  and  yet  it  was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer. 

A deep  sigh  sounded  close  in  my  ear, 
and  then  something  again  pressed  on  my 
throat.  Yes,  I felt  long,  cold  fingers  twin- 
ing themselves  round  it.  I tried  to  scream, 
but  I could  not  even  breathe.  I tried  to 
move,  but  my  limbs  were  stiffened.  The 
pressure  tightened  — tightened  till  my 
eyes  felt  bursting  from  my  head.  Then 
suddenly  I gasped,  and  flung  the  bed- 
clothes off  me.  I do  not  know  how  I got 
out  of  bed  and  reached  the  door.  I closed 
and  bolted  it  behind  me. 


After  this  I must  have  grown  faint,  for 
when  I roused  I was  leaning  against  the 
door,  and  shivering  till  my  teeth  chat- 
tered. I listened.  There  was  not  a sound 
in  the  oak  room.  I heard  only  Phil’s  reg- 
ular breathing  as  he  lay  asleep  on  the 
sofa. 

A faint  light  came  from  my  little  bed- 
room, and  I remembered  that  the  maid 
had  lit  the  night-lamp  there  before  she 
went  away.  I crossed  the  sitting-room 
very  quietly,  but  when  I was  once  more 
in  my  bedroom  I snatched  up  the  match- 
box and  lit  all  the  candles  I could  find, 
those  on  the  man  tel -shelf  as  well  as  those 
on  the  dressing-table.  Then  I wrapped 
myself  up  as  warmly  as  I could,  and  sat 
down  in  the  easy-chair  beside  the  bed.  I 
was  so  numbed  and  stiffened  that  at  first 
I sat  like  a log.  I believe  if  that  dread- 
ful experience  had  returned  I must  have 
sat  still  till  I was  strangled.  I had  no 
longer  any  power  to  move. 

But  I was  not  in  any  danger  of  falling 
asleep.  My  head  burned  and  my  tem- 
ples were  throbbing,  but  I was  wide- 
awake; my  eyes  felt  sore  and  strained; 
I was  too  stupid  to  think  actively,  but  I 
was  able  to  realize  the  shock  my  boy 
must  have  received. 

How  well  he  had  borne  it!  I had  de- 
plored his  weak  nerves,  while  all  the  while 
he  had  striven  to  hide  this  horror  from 
me.  This  was  why  he  would  not  hear 
of  my  sleeping  in  the  room,  and  yet  he 
had  been  willing  to  be  thought  fanciful 
lest  he  should  frighten  me  by  telling  the 
truth. 

This  conviction  roused  ine,  and  so  re- 
called the  memory  of  my  ghastly  awak- 
ening that  once  more  I felt  sick  with  hor- 
ror, and  I shuddered  from  head  to  foot.  I 
took  up  one  of  the  candles  and  hurried 
into  Philip’s  room  for  refuge.  I can  nev- 
er forget  the  sudden  relief  that  came  to 
me  when  I saw  gray  light  stealing  in 
from  the  edges  of  the  blinds  above  his 
sofa. 

I blew  out  my  candle  and  looked  out. 
Yes,  morning  was  coming,  and  the  birds 
were  pouring  out  their  greeting  to  the 
light.  The  sickening  terror  left  me,  and 
instead  came  a sense  of  healing  and  of 
peace. 

Philip  still  slept  quietly.  I took  up  a 
rug  which  he  had  left  among  the  straps 
and  wrapped  it  round  me:  then  I went 
softly  back  to  my  room  and  lay  down  on 
the  bed. 
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I wakened  with  the  consciousness  that 
there  was  a muffled  far-off  rapping.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  saw  bright  sunshine. 
There  was  a sharp  distinct  knock  on  my 
bedroom  door. 

“Who’s  there?”  I said,  sleepily. 
“What’s  the  matter?” 

It  was  so  cheering  to  hear  Phil’s  laugh. 

“You  have  slept  like  a dormouse,  mo- 
ther dear,”  he  said.  “I  have  been  up 
and  dressed  these  two  hours.  J ohn  show- 
ed me  the  way  to  the  bath-room  last  night. 
The  maid  is  outside.  Shall  I send  her  in 
to  you  ? I told  her  I would  wake  you 
first.” 

I was  awake  enough  by  this  time  to 
reflect.  Last  night,  when  I lay  down,  I 
was  full  of  anger  against  John  for  expos- 
ing us  to  such  a horrible  visitation.  I 
had  told  myself  that  some  curse  rested 
on  the  oak  room,  and  that  no  one  should 
have  been  allowed  to  sleep  there  ; but 
morning  sunshine  is  a practical  counsel- 
lor, and  it  chased  away  my  midnight 
fancies. 

No  doubt  last  night’s  alarm  had  been 
the  work  of  a thief,  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  missing  key,  and  who,  having 
first  frightened  Philip,  then  had  been 
tempted  by  the  contents  of  my  dressing- 
bag  to  put  me  also  to  flight. 

I decided  not  to  say  anything  until  I 
had  spoken  to  my  cousin,  for  the  thief 
might  be  one  of  the  servants. 

“Please  tell  the  maid  to  come  again 
presently,”  I said.  “I  will  ring  when  I 
am  ready  for  her.  You  will  please  go 
down  and  apologize  for  my  lateness.”  I 
was  looking  at  my  watch,  and  I saw  that 
it  was  just  half  past  nine. 

I lost  no  time  in  putting  back  the 
blankets  and  pillow;  then  I rolled  up  the 
rugs,  and  restored  the  sofa  to  its  usual 
state;  but  I had  not  courage  to  unbolt 
the  door  of  the  oak  room,  though  I want- 
ed to  collect  my'dressing  things. 

“If  it  was  a burglar,  they  will  have 
been  taken,”  I reflected.  And  yet,  even 
when  fortified  by  this  practical  idea,  I 
could  not  nerve  myself  to  unbolt  the 
door. 

I rang  the  bell.  When  the  maid  came 
I said,  as  carelessly  as  I could,  that  some 
of  my  things  were  in  Mr.  Philip’s  room: 
would  she  bring  them  ? 

As  soon  as  she  left  me  it  occurred  to 
me  she  would  think  it  very  strange  to 
find  the  door  bolted  on  this  side.  Well,  I 
could  not  help  that.  She  came  in  pre- 


sently with  my  bag  and  my  dressing- 
gown.  I thought  she  looked  grave. 

I felt  very  nervous  as  I looked  into  the 
bag.  I remembered  that  I had  left  it 
open.  Everything  was  as  I had  left  it,  and 
I saw  that  the  maid  had  placed  on  the 
dressing-table  my  brushes  and  the  silver- 
mounted  bottles  I had  taken  out  over- 
night. I grew  cold  while  I looked,  and 
no  doubt  I turned  white,  for  the  maid 
asked  if  she  should  light  the  fire. 

“You  feel  the  cold,  ma’am,  I dare 
say,”  she  added.  “ This  room  is  not  often 
used.” 

She  was  standing  behind  me,  but  I saw 
her  face  in  the  glass.  She  bit  her  lip, 
and  colored,  and  I guessed  that  she  had 
said  what  she  had  been  told  not  to  men- 
tion. 

“ Ah !”  I said,  carelessly.  “ Your  visit- 
ors’ rooms,  then,  are  full  at  present.” 

“No,  ma’am;  there  are  two  other 
rooms — very  nice  ones— but  last  week, 
after  the  thunder-storm,  a bit  of  the  ceil- 
ings fell.  They  are  ornamented  ceilings, 
ma’am,  and  the  bits  have  to  be  made  ex- 
pressly. It  will  take  some  time,  I be- 
lieve, ma'am.” 

“These  rooms  are  not  used  for  visitors, 
then  ?”  I said,  severely,  for  my  indigna- 
tion was  fairly  roused  again.  But  the 
maid  had  recovered  herself. 

“The  others  are  much  nicer,  ma’am, 
and  it's  not  often  we  have  so  much  com- 
pany all  at  once.  Not  but  what  this 
room  has  been  slept  in  now  and  again.” 

I dressed  as  quickly  as  possible.  I had 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  some  decision 
before  I saw  my  cousins. 

When  the  maid  left  me  I asked  her  to 
inquire  if  any  letters  had  come  for  me. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  she  said;  “the  young 
gentleman  laid  them  on  the  table.” 

She  went  and  brought  them  to  me  from 
the  sitting-room.  One  of  them  was  from 
my  husband’s  agent.  I opened  it  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  give  me  some  tidings, 
but  it  was  only  a dry  business  letter. 
The  agent  certainly  inquired  the  date  of 
our  return  to  town,  and  asked  to  see  me 
on  my  arrival.  So  far  it  would  help  me, 
for  I determined  to  leave  Ouseley  with- 
out delay. 

VI. 

When  I saw  Veronique’s  bright  face, 
it  seemed  as  if  all  this  horror  had  been  a 
dream.  Break  fast  was  nearly  over;  only 
two  of  the  guests  lingered,  and  Vero- 
nique  had  waited  till  I came  down. 
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u I am  sure  you  need  not  excuse  your- 
self,” she  said,  in  answer  to  my  apologies. 
I thought  she  looked  at  me  anxiously. 
“You  look  pale  and  tired  still.  I am 
only  sorry  you  did  not  breakfast  in  your 
room.”  When  we  were  left  alone,  she 
added,  “ I am  afraid  you  did  not  sleep 
as  well  as  your  boy  did.” 

“ I never  sleep  well,  dear,  in  a strange 
bed.” 

She  gave  me  such  an  earnest  look  that 
I felt  guilty,  and  my  eyes  drooped. 

“John  has  taken  your  boy  to  look  at 
the  young  pheasants,”  she  said.  “Per- 
haps when  you  feel  rested  you  will  care 
to  see  the  gardens.  There  are  some  very 
picturesque  views  of  the  old  house  from 
one  or  two  sides;  but  perhaps  you  are 
too  tired  to  go  out  before  lunch.  If  you 
feel  up  to  it  later,  we  might  drive  to 
Ironhurst.  I want  to  show  you  some  of 
our  lions  while  you  are  here,  dear  Mary.” 

She  looked  so  sweet  as  she  spoke  that 
my  talk  became  very  difficult.  After  all, 
it  was  possible  that  neither  she  nor  John 
knew  about  the  ghastly  secret  of  the  oak 
room,  and  that  the  maid  had  spoken  truly 
when  she  said  those  rooms  were  seldom 
used  because  others  were  nicer.  But,  in 
any  case,  I could  not  stay  another  night 
at  Ouseley. 

“You  are  very  kind,”  I said;  “but  I 
am  afraid  we  must  leave  you  to-day.  I 
have  to  see  our  agent  when  I reach  Lon- 
don.” 

She  shook  her  pretty  fair  head  at  me. 
“The  agent  will  have  to  wait,  dear 
Mary.  I can’t  let  you  go  yet,  and  John 
will  be  greatly  vexed  if  you  hint  at  such  a 
thing.  Please  tell  me  what  you  like,  and 
everything  shall  be  arranged  t-o  please 
you.  I so  want  you  to  be  happy  at 
Ouseley” — a pause — “I — I am  afraid — 
you — you,  perhaps,  don’t  like  your  bed- 
room.” I was  looking  at  her,  and  I saw 
her  color  fade.  “You  can  have  another 
one  next  week.” 

“My  bedroom  is  very  nice,  dear,”  I 
said,  heartily.  Then  I stopped,  for  John 
came  into  the  room. 

V£ronique  went  on  speaking  while  I 
shook  hands  with  her  husband. 

“ Mary  is  still  tired  with  her  journey, 
dear;  so  I shall  drive  her  myself  in  the 
pony-carriage,  and  then  she  won’t  have 
to  talk  more  than  she  cares  for;  the  other 
four  ladies  will  drive  somewhere  else.” 

“Very  well,”  her  husband  answered; 
and  then,  laughing  at  me,  he  nodded  at 
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his  wife.  “She  always  settles  the  day’s 
campaign  for  us  all,”  he  said.  “ I only 
obey  orders.” 

“It  must  come  now,”  I thought.  I 
summoned  up  my  courage,  but  I was  so 
nervous  that  my  voice  had  a husky  sound. 

I did  not  think  Veronique  had  really  sus- 
pected me,  but  I knew  how  much  more 
difficult  it  would  be  to  escape  John’s  scru- 
tiny. “Thank  you  both  very  much,”  I 
said,  “but  I have  letters,  and  I am  sorry 
to  find  I must  go  to  town  to-day.” 

“To-day !”  John  exclaimed.  “ My  dear 
child,  you  are  much  too  tired.  If  the  one 
short  journey  tired  you  yesterday,  just 
fancy  what  you  will  be  like  when  you 
come  back  this  evening.” 

At  this  I suppose  I must  have  looked 
strange,  they  both  stared  at  me  so  oddly. 

“Go  along,”  her  husband  said  to  Ve- 
ronique; “Mary  will  excuse  you.  I ex- 
pect the  house  keeper  is  waiting.  Mary 
shall  come  for  a wralk  with  me.”  Then, 
as  his  wife  went,  he  said,  “Shall  I find 
you  in  the  conservatory  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour  ?” 

I longed  to  excuse  myself,  but  I could 
not  think  how  to  do  it,  so  I nodded.  As 
I went  to  my  room  I wondered  whether 
Philip  had  said  anything.  I wanted  to 
see  my  boy,  and  to  find  out  how  he  had 
been  disturbed;  but  then  I hesitated;  he 
had  slept  so  soundly  afterward  that  it  was 
possible  the  whole  thing  might  seem  like 
a dream  to  him,  and  he  need  never  know 
better;  he  could  not  know  that  I had  not 
passed  the  night  in  my  snug  little  room. 

My  own  daring  in  boldly  challenging  the 
terrors  of  that  ghastly  bed  seemed  to  me 
now,  in  broad  daylight,  a piece  of  sheer 
folly. 

I went  to  my  bedroom  and  put  on  my 
hat.  As  I came  out  into  the  sitting-room 
I heard  a movement  in  the  oak  room. 

The  maid  had  left  the  door  of  communi- 
cation open,  I supposed,  and  she  was  busy 
within. 

“Mother!”  I went  in.  Philip  was 
standing  beside  the  bed  in  the  oak  room; 
he  looked  very  grave.  “ I found  this  un- 
der the  pillow,”  he  said.  “Is  it  yours?” 

He  held  out  to  me  my  pocket-handker- 
chief. I remembered  that  I had  put  it 
under  the  pillow. 

“Yes,”  I said. 

“ Good  heavens !”  the  boy  said,  with  an 
alarmed  face,  “and  you  tried  to  sleep  in 
this  bed,  and  you  felt  that — Oh,  mother, 
how  could  you  ?”  He  hugged  me  and 
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kissed  me  as  if  I had  been  restored  from 
death. 

“We’ll  not  talk  about  it;  we  had  bet- 
ter not  think  of  it  even,”  I said.  “Put 
your  things  together,  darling;  we  are  go- 
ing back  to  town.” 

Philip’s  eyes  sparkled.  “That’s  first- 
rate.  I can’t  tell  you  how  glad  I am.  I 
did  not  mean  to  frighten  you,  little  mo- 
ther, but  I meant  to  send  you  to  bed  early 
to-night,  and  then  take  up  my  quarters 
on  the  sofa,  and  bolt  the  door  leading  to 
the  oak  room.” 

I packed  as  quickly  as  I could,  and  then 
I went  down  to  meet  my  cousin  John  in 
the  conservatory. 

John  was  there  waiting  for  me;  he 
looked  troubled  and  very  anxious,  I 
thought.  He  only  said,  “Are  you  ready?” 
and  then  he  led  the  way  across  the  lawn 
to  a walk  between  two  high  yew  hedges. 
There  was  an  old  stone  bench  at  the  end 
of  this  walk,  but  John  passed  by  it;  he 
went  on  till  we  came  to  an  open  walk 
across  the  park.  He  stopped  and  turned 
round;  he  faced  me.  He  looked  un- 
happy. 

“No  fear  of  a listener  here,  Mary. 
Now,  for  Heaven’s  sake!  tell  me  all  that 
happened  last  night.  Were  you  disturbed 
in— in  any  way  ? Surety  your  boy  slept 
in  the  oak  room,  not  you  ?” 

I wondered  whether  he  had  questioned 
Philip. 

“ Did  Philip  tell  you  anything  ?”  I said. 

“Not  a word ; he  is  all  right.  He  was 
so  cheerful  when  he  came  down  to  break- 
fast that  I felt  quite  relieved  till  I saw 
your  face,  Mary;  and  when  you  said  you 
must  go,  I knew  something  had  happen- 
ed to  you  in  that  oak  room” — he  walked 
on  a few  paces.  “ I’d  have  given  I don’t 
know  what  sooner  than  it  should  have 
happened ; but,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t 
tell  Veronique!” 

I had  been  growing  more  and  more  in- 
dignant while  he  was  speaking,  and  I said, 
stiffly:  “It  is  unjustifiable,  John,  to  use 
such  a room.  You  knew  that  Phil  had 
only  just  recovered  from  a serious  illness. 
I can’t  think  how  you  could  do  it.” 

John  stared  at  me.  “Do  what?”  he 
said. 

“ You  know  what  I mean,”  I went  on, 
angrily.  “It  would  have  been  so  much 
better  to  let  our  visit  stand  over,  if  you 
had  no  other  room  to  give  me.  I can’t 
tell  you  how  I feel  about  it.” 

John  stood  still  and  looked  at  me; 


there  was  so  much  genuine  sadness  in  his 
face  that  I was  touched. 

“You  can  never  be  as  sorry  as  I am.” 
His  voice  sounded  hopeless  as  well  as  sad, 
I thought.  “My  dear  Mary,  you  don't 
know  what  a blow  this  is  to  me.”  Then 
he  said,  very  gently,  “Perhaps  you  will 
tell  me  exactly  what  happened  last  night.” 

He  listened  to  my  account  of  the  night 
with  very  earnest  attention,  and  when  I 
had  ended,  he  stood  thinking.  He  walked 
on  presently,  and  I followed  him. 

“ It  is  so,  then,”  he  said,  “ and  I would 
not  believe  it.  I wouldn’t  believe  it  now 
if  any  one  else  had  told  me;  but  you  were 
never  fanciful,  Mary.  Good  Heavens! 
how  sorry  I am  that  you  and  your  boy 
should  have  been  exposed  to  this  hor- 
ror!” 

“Didn’t  you  know  anything,  then?” 
I was  still  a little  sceptical.  “ The  room 
has  a strange,  shut-up  look.” 

“ It  had  got  a bad  name  formerly.  Oh 
yes,  I knew  that,  and  I guessed  that  most 
of  the  servants  thought  it  was  haunted; 
that  was  why  I said,  4 don’t  bring  a maid,’ 
because  I knew  she  would  hear  the  gossip 
in  the  house-keeper’s  room.  We  have 
never  needed  the  room,  so  it  has  never 
been  used.  The  small  bedroom  has  been 
slept  in  several  times,  and  I thought  the 
tale  about  the  oak  room  was  all  non- 
sense.” 

‘‘Then  why  did  you  give  me  the  small 
room,  and  put  my  boy  in  the  other  ?” 

He  looked  grave  at  this.'  “I  must 
tell  you  the  whole  story.  A few  days 
after  our  arrival  here,  an  old  woman 
came  up  to  the  house  and  begged  to  see 
the  master.  I was  out,  and  when  I came 
home  I found  my  wife  in  a state  of 
nervous  terror.  I could  not  pacify  her. 
At  last  she  said  she  had  gone  to  see 
this  old  woman,  whose  name  was  Try- 
phena  Willis,  and  she  had  learned  from 
her  that  the  oak  room  was  haunted. 
It  was  a long  time  before  I could  soothe 
Veronique.  I utterly  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  story,  and  I said  I would  have 
Tryphena  Willis  punished  if  she  talked 
such  scandal  about  my  house.  But  I am 
afraid  Veronique  has  always  believed  in 
the  story,  for  it  was  she  who  insisted  that 
you  should  not  sleep  in  the  oak  room; 
and  she  was  completely  upset  when  I de- 
cided to  let  you  come  on  the  23d,  instead 
of  the  30th.” 

I remembered  how  scared  Veronique 
had  looked  when  we  arrived. 
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“But  why,”  I asked  — “why  should 
one  day  be  worse  than  another  ?” 

John  gave  a sort  of  groan.  “That's 
the  worst  part  of  it.  I am  coining  to 
that.  When  I had  quieted  my  wife’s  ter- 
ror, I went  down  to  the  village  in  search 
of  Trypliena  Willis.  I was  greatly  an- 
noyed, I can  tell  you.”  I knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  small  cottage  which  a 
child  pointed  out  to  me  as  Tryphena’s. 
It  was  opened  by  a tall,  bony  creature, 
whose  first  sentence  showed  me  she  was 
a Yorkshire  woman.  She  listened  to  my 
scolding  in  grim  silence.  She  then  said 
she  had  never  sent  for  ‘t’  mistress,’  as 
she  called  her,  and  that  if  folks  come 
where  they  were  not  wanted,  they  might 
hear  more  than  they  bargained  for.  ‘ I 
asked  for  you ,’  she  said;  ‘t’  head  of  t’ 
house  muss  hear  what  concerns  his  dwell- 
ing.’ Then  she  said  that  ‘t’  leddy’  had 
seemed  so  alarmed  that  she  had  spared  her, 
but  she  would  tell  me  the  truth.  For  gen- 
erations past — she  could  not  say  for  how 
many — she  had  been  told  by  her  grandmo- 
ther, on  Midsummer  Eve,  and  sometimes 
for  a night  or  two  after,  ‘summat  walks 
in  t’  oak  room,’  she  said.  She  looked  so 
ghastly  as  she  spoke,  and  she  spoke  with 
such  a horrible  impressiveness,  that  I no 
longer  wondered  at  Vdronique’s  terror. 
I questioned  the  woman  further,  but  she 
shook  her  head.  ‘You  know  what  is 
needful,’  she  said,  and  she  closed  her  lips 
firmly.  I cautioned  her  not  to  talk  about 
this  story,  and  I told  her  that  I had  no  faith 
in  it.  When  I was  going  away,  she  said: 

4 Ye  scoff  now  nobbut.  Ye’ll  have  faith 
some  day,  and  mebbe  I’ll  tell  ye  t’  cause 
on’t.’  I left  the  cottage  feeling  very  much 
annoyed.  If  I had  not  been  afraid  of 
alarming  Veronique  by  my  absence,  I 
would  have  spent  a night  in  the  oak  room ; 
in  fact,  I had  planned  to  send  her  away 
just  about  the  time,  so  that  I might  try  the 
experiment.  Anyway,  I decided  that  no 
one  else  should  occupy  the  room  between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  June,  until  I had 
proved  the  folly  of  such  an  absurd  story. 
Tryphena  Willis  had  stoutly  affirmed 
that  the  visitation  would  only  affect  those 
of  kin  to  the  old  family.” 

44  That  was  why  you  refused  at  first 
when  I proposed  the  23d  for  our  visit?” 

“Yes;  and  at  the  same  time  I was 
ashamed  of  my  own  superstition ; but  all 
the  other  rooms  were  occupied,  and  Ve- 
ronique was  urgent  that  you  should  not 
sleep  in  the  oak  room ; then,  when  I found 


you  could  not  come  later,  I felt  how  ab- 
surd it  all  was,  and  I telegraphed  with- 
out consulting  her.  She  was  very  much 
alarmed,  and  insisted  that  Philip  should 
have  the  oak  room,  not  you.  You  saw  how 
terrified  she  looked  when  you  arrived.” 

“Did  you  learn  anything  more  from 
the  old  woman ; I mean  whether  anything 
horrible  ever  happened  in  that  room  ?” 

John  shook  his  head.  “ Ah,”  he  said, 
“it  will  be  a lesson  to  me.  The  story 
seemed  so  absurd  that  I resolved  to  let  it 
die  out.  I thought  if  I went  and  ques- 
tioned Tryphena,  her  own  belief  would 
be  strengthened,  and  the  whole  thing 
might  get  talked  about.  I confess  that  I 
was  relieved  when  I heard  that  the  wo- 
man was  dead,  and  now  I wish  she  was 
alive  that  I might  question  her.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  old  servants  left 
about  the  place.  Years  before  he  died, 
Mr.  Dreer  dismissed  them  all;  he  had 
brought  half  a dozen  foreign  servants  with 
him  when  he  came  to  live  at  Ouseley,  and 
he  seems  to  have  shut  the  house  up  except 
a few  rooms.  Well” — he  turned  back  to- 
ward the  house — “ I shall  tire  you,  Mary, 
and  I am  afraid,  after  what  has  happened, 
I dare  not  ask  you  to  sleep  another  night 
at  Ouseley.  I have  no  other  room  to  give 
you.”  * 

“ No,”  I said;  “I  could  not  sleep  near 
that  room  again.” 

He  looked  really  unhappy.  “I  must 
shut  up  that  corner  of  the  house,  I sup- 
pose. I dare  say  you  saw  that  it  is  shut  off 
from  the  other  rooms.” 

“I  should  be  far  more  inclined  to  let  in 
light  and  air,  and  I should  begin  by  burn- 
ing that  horrible  bedstead.”  I shuddered 
as  I spoke,  and  John  saw  it. 

“It  is  horrible,”  he  said.  “I  almost 
agree  with  Veronique  in  her  dislike  to 
ancient  houses.  It  seems  as  if  the  old  be- 
lief is  a true  one,  and  that  crime  and  sor- 
row can  live  over  again  in  the  scenes 
which  have  witnessed  them,  although 
they  do  not  visibly  reveal  themselves. 
You  will  not  say  any  tiling  to  Veronique  ?” 
he  said,  eagerly. 

I reassured  him. 

“But  it  would  be  useless  to  do  as  you 
say  about  the  oak  room,  Mary.  You 
have  lived  so  long  abroad  that  you  have 
forgotten  all  about  the  tenacity  of  our 
English  rustics.  Keep  on  with  the  old 
customs  and  the  old  traditions,  and  you 
are  all  right,  and  you  will  be  a popular 
landlord  among  them  ; but  briug  in 
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change  of  any  sort,  and  you  make  your- 
self at  once  newfangled  and  suspected.  I 
cannot  afford  to  lose  a tenant  in  these 
hard  times,  and  my  farmers  are  as  super- 
stitious as  their  ploughmen  are.  After  all” 
— lie  looked  sadly  at  me — “how  can  we 
blame  them,  when  I dare  not  venture  to 
ask  either  you  or  Philip,  or  any  one  else, 
to  pass  another  night  in  the  oak  room  ?” 


To  this  day  those  rooms  remain  unoccu- 
pied in  Ouseley  manor-house.  Once  or 
twice  a year  they  ai*e  solemnly  cleaned 
and  aired  and  dusted  by  a bevy  of  house- 
maids; but  John  tells  me  that  no  servant 
would  be  brave  enough  to  enter  the  oak 
room  alone,  and  that  none  of  them  will 
even  venture  near  the  black  cloth  door 
after  dark. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHINESE. 

BY  JOHN  HEARD,  JUN. 


1HAYE  just  finished  reading  one  of  Mr. 

Stevenson’s  delightful  “random  mem- 
ories,” which  he  calls  “The  Education  of 
an  Engineer,”  and  as  I look  back  through 
my  Appian  Way  of  projects  begun  and 
left  undone,  the  picture  of  my  old  Celes- 
tial friend,  Li6ou-Si6ou-Chang — a true  ce- 
lestial now,  alas! — rises  before  me.  That 
he  should  in  any  way  be  connected  with 
my  own  education  as  an  engineer  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  my  fu- 
ture career  was  invented  many  years  ago 
by  two  intimate  friends  of  my  father. 
Prosper  Merimee  cast  me  for  an  engineer ; 
and  Count  Kleczkowski,  whose  knowledge 
of  Chinese  character  was  as  sound  as  it 
was  deep,  laid  the  scene  of  my  exploits  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Great  Wall. 

The  more  immediate  effect  upon  my 
life  was  a protracted  residence  in  one  of 
the  preparatory  schools  in  Paris,  appro- 
priately called  by  the  students  “stuffing 
boxes,”  whence,  twice  a week,  I sallied  in 
quest  of  knowledge  of  Chinese.  We  met 
in  a little  back  room  of  the  old  “ College 
des  Langues  Orientates  Vivantes,”  in  the 
Rue  de  Lille.  There  half  a dozen  of  us 
twirled  and  jerked  our  pointed  bamboo 
brushes  in  futile  attempts  to  copy  the  sim- 
ple characters  traced  before  us  by  the  ven- 
erable Lieou,  and  with  the  rest,  I suppose 
that  I understood  them  at  the  time.  As 
I look  upon  those  efforts  to-day  a certain 
solemn  sense  of  wonder  at  the  audacity 
of  youth  comes  over  me,  and  I ask  myself 
how  many  of  those  insane-looking,  ill- 
drawn  puzzles  I ever  committed  to  mem- 
ory. At  each  successive  lecture  our  pro- 
fessor, Count  Kleczkowski,  developed 
some  new  and  astounding  complication, 
the  mere  statement  of  which  now  would 
fill  my  mind  with  awe  and  my  heart  with 
a gentle  gratitude  toward  the  man  who 
deemed  me  capable  of  mastering  it.  Much 


practical  knowledge  of  Chinese  I never 
acquired,  for  illness  interfered  with  these 
studies  of  cryptography  at  a comparative- 
ly early  period;  but  the  mere  statement 
of  the  problem  which  we  were  expected  to 
solve  in  four  or  five  years  is  sufficiently 
picturesque  and  interesting  to  bear  quot- 
ing in  polite  conversation. 

Imagine,  then,  a language  devoid  of 
grammar  or  syntax;  unhampered  by  de- 
clensions,moods, tenses, or  in  flectionsof  any 
kind;  essentially  monosyllabic ; in  which 
the  slightest  change  of  pitch  in  the  voice 
completely  modifies  the  sentence;  subject 
to  no  rules  of  logic  or  construction ; a 
language  petrified  into  solid  blocks,  and 
representing  human  thoughts  as  a mosaic 
represents  a picture;  a language  in  which 
every  sentence  is  a puzzle  even  to  the  sons 
of  the  country;  a language  which  once 
written  can  no  Jonger  be  read,  but  must 
be  scanned — and  even  then  you  have  im- 
agined but  a few  of  the  characteristic  pe- 
culiarities of  Chinese. 

It  has  often  been  said,  it  is  still  said  to- 
day, that  the  Chinese  speak  after  the  fash- 
ion of  children,  directly,  straight  to  the 
point,  with  an  energy  of  expression,  a di- 
rectness of  purpose,  and  a natural  logic 
devoid  of  the  artificiality  of  Occidental 
tongues.  As  an  example  of  this  child- 
like simplicity,  which  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  thinking  peculiar,  let  us  take 
the  following  sentence.  A Chinaman  says 
to  us : 

“ To  have — one — (numerical  particle) — 
widow — wife — he — to  be — religion — friend 
— house— within — necessary — to  use — all 
— to  have — al though  — forsooth — not — to 
count — rich — noble — to  arrive — bottom — 
to  pass— to  obtain — day — product.” 

Wo  see  at  once  that  in  his  simple, 
straightforward  way  he  meant  to  say : 

“There  lived  a Christian  widow  who 
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possessed  all  that  she  needed;  though  not 
rich,  she  had  enough  to  live  upon.” 

If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  our  chil- 
dren of  to  day  have  certainly  improved 
upon  the  Chinese  rendering,  though  how 
they  might  have  expressed  themselves 
iifty  or  sixty  centuries  ago,  when  the  Chi- 
nese language  was  being  invented,  we 
have,  of  course,  no  means  of  knowing.  If 
the  parents  of  that  time  at  all  resembled 
those  of  to-day,  they  would  have  allowed 
the  children  to  prattle  on  unheeded  until 
they  knew  better,  or  sent  them  to  bed — 
or — Well,  whoever  was  right,  somebody 
was  wrong.  So  much  for  the  vaunted 
simplicity  of  Chinese. 

In  one  particular,  however,  they  agree 
with  our  great  law  giver,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  declares  that  it  is  more  ra- 
tional to  suggest  the  picture  of  a 44  white 
horse”  than  that  of  a44cheval  blanc”;  he 
condemns  inversion  as  being  an  obstacle 
to  rapid,  accurate  conception ; and  one  of 
the  very  few  rules  that  govern  ordinary 
Chinese  is  that  the  qualifying  word/sen- 
tence, or  idea  precedes  the  qualified;  the 
rule,  however,  only  applies  to  ordinary , 
not  ‘‘fine,”  Chinese.  Indeed  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  parallels  between  any  of 
our  Western  languages  and  this  Eastern 
idiom.  In  a general  way,  and  speaking 
mathematically,  we  start  from  some  con- 
crete idea,  some  number  which  we  subse- 
quently raise  to  the  power  required;  the 
Chinaman  begins  with  the  logarithm  of 
that  number,  and  where  we  work  forward, 
he  works  back.  Sinologues  usually  claim 
that  Chinese  is  essentially  ideographical; 
but  is  this  not  a generality  applicable  to 
all  languages  ? Assuming  the  principle 
of  ideography  as  the  basis  of  expression, 
they  should  point  out,  when  attempting 
to  compare  our  languages  with  Chinese, 
that  our  idea  is  distinctly  concrete,  digital, 
theirs  abstract  or  potential.  For  instance, 
with  us  “sun”  represents  a definite  thing 
— t lie  sun  which  we  see  nearly  every  day 
in  the  heavens  above  us;  with  them  “sun  ” 
may  mean  light,  heat,  brilliancy,  or  any 
other  of  its  possible  attributes.  Hence 
arises  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
attend  the  translation  into  Chinese  of  any 
civilized  expression — a difficulty  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  radical  modifications  of 
one  abstraction  by  the  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing characters;  just  as  a daub  of  yel- 
low paint  loses  its  individual  value  by  the 
admixture  or  juxtaposition  of  some  other 
daub  of  color. 


From  this  absence  of  precision  in  the 
meaning  of  words  innumerable  minor 
complications  or  remedies  have  arisen. 
The  number  of  sounds  of  which  the 
human  voice  is  capable  being  limited 
and  far  inferior  to  the  number  of  ideas 
necessary  to  daily  intercourse,  combina- 
tions of  sounds  became  unavoidable  in 
the  representation  of  intermediate  ideas; 
hence  in  the  spoken  language  the  mon- 
osyllabic rule  is  sometimes  infringed. 
Yet,  as  each  sound  or  syllable  has  a 
distinct  meaning  of  its  own,  we  can- 
not consider  these  compound  words  as 
being  truly  polysyllabic.  They  are  mere- 
ly two  words  joined  by  a hyphen,  and 
used  thus  as  a temporary  expedient.  The 
derived  sense  of  two  such  words  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  always  clear  to  the 
“barbarian”  mind;  the  subtle  gradations 
of  meaning  from  greater  to  less  escape 
us  and  elude  our  reasoning.  For  in- 
stance, “to  honor -to  revere  ” joined  to- 
gether mean  “to  respect”;  “to  revere-to 
honor ,”  on  the  other  hand,  mean  nothing 
at  all.  The  combination  “ candor -de- 
cency ” is  equivalent  to  our  moral  sense , 
sense  of  honor;  whereas  “ decency  can- 
dor” is  an  expression  devoid  of  meaning. 
Again,  the  collective  sense  is  deduced 
from  an  appropriate  combination  of  the 
component  parts,  and  here  the  logic  of 
the  expression  is  sometimes  more  evident. 
44  Father  - mother  ” is  equivalent  to  pa- 
rents; “ goings-comings”  to  relations; 
4 4 words  - acts , ” to  character  ; 4 4 man- 

man ,”  to  humanity ; and  here  the  apho- 
rismatic  character  of  the  combination  is 
not  only  intelligible  but  actually  pleas- 
ing. 

In  ordinary  conversation,  especially 
with  inferiors,  no  attempt  is  made  lo 
avoid  what  a well-bred  Chinaman  would 
consider  as  unnecessary  explanatory 
verbiage.  Among  educated  people,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  tantamount  to  an  insult 
to  add  a single  unnecessary  word  to  the 
hint  thrown  out.  Just  as  among  our  lit- 
erary people  the  first  word  of  a quotation 
is  deemed  sufficient,  so  among  Chinamen, 
to  whom  the  study  of  their  language  is 
equivalent  to  a sound  literary  education, 
the  key-note  of  the  idea  is  sufficient.  In 
whist  each  card  is  played  with  reference 
to  those  which  have  already  been  played 
as  well  as  to  those  remaining  in  hand;  so 
in  Chinese  polite  conversation  each  word 
spoken  refers  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  and  this  considerate  regard  for  the 
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other  interlocutor’s  wit  is  such  that  a 
third,  who  lias  not  heard  the  beginning 
of  the  dialogue,  will,  in  most  cases,  fail  to 
understand  what  is  being  said. 

Hence  it  follows  that  popular  novels  or 
dramatic  works  must  be  written  in  a style 
totally  different  from  that  in  which  classi- 
cal books  or  even  diplomatic  documents 
are  conceived ; and,  as  a corollary,  that  no 
classical  work  can  be  read  and  correctly 
interpreted  without  a commentary  ex- 
plaining and  completing  the  text.  In 
fact,  these  classics,  of  which  happily  there 
are  but  a few,  remind  us  of  a full  table  of 
contents  of  Euclid’s  geometry  where  the 
hypotheses  are  stated  but  not  demon- 
strated. 

Some  witty  Frenchman,  complaining 
of  the  absence  of  rules  characteristic  of 
our  pronunciation,  expressed  his  dismay 
by  exclaiming:  “ You  write  Boz  and  pro- 
nounce Dickens!”  but  had  he  attempted 
to  learn  Chinese,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  would  have  reserved  his  epigram 
for  that  language  of  surprises,  where 
what  with  us  is  an  exception  becomes  a 
rule.  Notwithstanding  the  intelligent, 
persistent  efforts  of  Fr.  Gonsalves,  of 
Stanislas  Julieu,  of  Sir  Francis  Wade, 
Wells  Williams,  and  Kleczkowski,  to  dis- 
cover some  system  of  construction  where- 
by to  guide  the  beginner,  it  does  not  seem 
that  their  short-cuts  differ  materially 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  short-cuts,  which 
usually  lengthen  the  road.  There  is  so 
much  that  is  arbitrary,  so  much  that  must 
be  committed  to  memory,  so  much  that  is 
without  any  better  reason  than  the  fact 
itself,  that  it  would  seem  more  straight- 
forward to  say  to  the  student  at  the  out- 
set: “Learn  your  manual  of  conversation 
strictly  by  heart,  avoid  theories,  and  if 
you  discover  what  at  first  sight  may  seem 
to  be  a rule,  look  upon  it  as  purely  mne- 
monic, but  do  not  attempt  to  apply  it  with 
your  reason.” 

Now  let  us  briefly  glance  at  what  the 
student  is  expected  to  learn  by  heart.  The 
Chinese  language  being  essentially  ob- 
jective, it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
first  the  written  expression,  from  which 
the  spoken  expression  of  to-day  is  derived, 
and,  illogical  as  it  may  seem,  learn  to 
write  before  we  learn  to  read.  With  its 
keys  and  relative  values,  its  radicals  and 
phonetics,  its  accents  and  pauses,  Chinese 
writing  might  more  correctly  be  com- 
pared to  a colossal  musical  score  than,  as 
has  been  done,  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
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Egyptians  or  the  picture  writing  of  the 
Indians.  The  score  once  written,  the 
Chinese,  who  are  great  lovers  of  classifi- 
cations, divisions,  and  subdivisions,  began 
to  seek  for  some  method  of  co-ordinating 
the.  multitude  of  detached  characters 
which  they  had  inherited  or  accumulated ; 
and,  as  far  back  as  twelve  centuries  before 
Christ,  they  imagined  a system  according 
to  which  their  first  dictionary  was  con- 
structed. Careful  analysis  showed  that 
all  the  known  characters  could  be  defined 
and  classed  under  one  of  the  following 
six  headings:  1.  Imitative.  2.  Indicative. 
3.  Combined.  4.  Interverted.  5.  Rhyth- 
mic or  syllabic.  6.  Metaphorical. 

But  excellent  as  was  the  theory  of  this 
system,  its  practical  value  was  disap- 
pointing. It  was  easy  enough,  indeed, 
for  the  classifiers  to  decide  that  an  ab- 
stract, isolated  character  should  be  placed 
in  class  3 rather  than  in  class  6 ; but  when 
this  character  occurred  in  a more  or  less 
modified  sense  in  the  middle  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  public,  not  knowing  what  it 
meant,  could  not  a fortiori  determine 
its  distinguishing  value,  and  the  diction- 
ary was  useless  to  all  who  did  not  know 
enough  not  to  need  it.  The  next  method 
adopted  was  the  natural  system;  every 
character  was  referred  to  one  of  the  great 
natural  headings  — heaven,  earth,  etc.; 
this  literary  monument  was  completed 
about  1100  B.c.,  and  is  still  highly  re- 
spected if  little  used.  About  that  time  a 
third  system  was  tried,  and,  more  or  less 
modified,  is  the  Chinese  Webster  of  to- 
day. The  characters  were  divided  into 
two  great  classes — males  and  females,  as 
the  Chinese  call  them;  or,  according  to 
our  barbarian  phraseology,  into  radicals 
and  phonetics.  Besides  this,  there  exists 
a magnificent  pronouncing  dictionary  in 
one  hundred  and  ten  volumes,  which  was 
completed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  as  the  pronuncia- 
tion varies  from  one  province  to  another, 
such  a work  cannot  be  called  national. 

In  a general  way  every  Chinese  charac- 
ter is  composed  of  a radical  (which  stand- 
ing by  itself  is  complete)  combined  with  a 
phonetic,  the  former  indicating  the  germ 
of  the  idea,  the  latter  a modification  of 
the  same.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen 
radicals  (less  about  forty-seven  now  more 
or  less  obsolete)  and  one  thousand  and 
forty  phonetics  compose  the  a b c of  cur- 
rent Chinese.  These  must  absolutely  be 
learned  by  heart  at  the  very  outset,  and 
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that  makes  an  alphabet  of  twelve  hundred 
characters.  The  thirteen  classical  books 
only  contain  6544  different  characters,  a 
fact  which  at  first  seems  somewhat  reas- 
suring; but  when  we  remember  that  the 
one  character  ye,  for  instance,  has  forty- 
one  distinct  meanings,  our  momentary 
sense  of  triumph  is  quickly  dispelled. 

“Do  not  feel  dismayed  at  these  fig- 
ures,” our  professor  says,  encouragingly. 
“You  would  have  no  hesitation  in  begin- 
ning the  study  of  law  in  England  or 
America,  and  yet  the  logic  and  limits  of 
English  law  are  precisely  similar  to  the 
logic  and  limits  of  the  Chinese  language. 
Precedent  is  the  only  law  in  either  case, 
and  complicated  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  it  works  fairly  well  in  daily  prac- 
tice.” 

Every  one  knows,  of  course,  that  Chi- 
nese is  written  with  a brush  instead  of  a 
pen,  and  that  the  lines  are  vertical,  be- 
ginning at  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
page.  A good  handwriting,  as  we  should 
say,  is  a sine  qua  non  of  a good  educa- 
tion. The  lines  must  be  perfectly  sym- 
metrical, both  vertically  and  horizontal- 
ly, each  character  occupying  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  space  in  its  little  square. 
Like  ourselves,  the  Chinese  have  several 
styles  of  handwriting,  from  the  clear,  fin- 
ished, classical  style  of  isolated  pictures  to 
the  abbreviated,  irregular,  running  hand 
of  every-day  business  correspondence.  It 
takes  an  ordinarily  skilful  student  from 
three  to  four  years  of  constant  practice 
to  acquire  anything  like  a Chinese  style, 
although  there  are  but  eight  (some  say 

nine)  distinct 
strokes  to  be 
learned,  the  one 
character  yawn 
— eternal  — con- 
taining them  all. 
(Fig.  1.) 

Their  proper 
arrangement  and 
the  order  in 
which  they  fol- 
low one  another 
are  all-important,  and  must  be  observed. 
From  the  following  line  (Fig.  2)  the  con- 

Fio.  2. 

struction  of  the  214th  radical,  yoe  (wind 
instrument  or  measure  of  capacity),  may 


be  understood,  and  serve  as  a general 
guide.  The  writing  of  Chinese  is  there- 
fore as  easy  as  it  is  picturesque. 

There  remain  but  two  other  points  for 
us  to  consider:  the  pronunciation  and  the 
intonation  of  Chinese;  the  latter  being  So 
important,  according  to  their  ideas,  that 
if  a word  be  correctly  intoned,  it  matters 
little  how  it  be  pronounced;  in  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  vowel  is  alone  im- 
portant. 

The  number  of  keys  in  which  the  voice 
may  be  pitched  seems  to  be  somewhat  un- 
certain, some  claiming  only  four  (as  at 
Pekin),  others  as  many  as  seven.  The 
following  five,  however,  are  more  than 
sufficient:  high , low , ascending , descend- 
ing, and — I can  find  no  better  word  to  ex- 
press it— chuckling. 

If  we  stop  for  a moment  to  consider 
that  the  key  of  each  note  or  character 
completely  modifies  its  meaning,  and  if 
we  admit  only  four  intrinsic  meanings  to 
each  of  the  6544  characters  of  the  classics, 
Pekin  Chinese,  which  recognizes  but  four 
distinct  keys,  would  consist  of  104,704 
words  or  meanings.  The  needs  of  daily 
life  call  for  the  use  of  at  least  4000  charac- 
ters @ four  meanings  @ four  key  mean- 
ings; so  that  before  we  can  say  that  we 
know  Chinese  reasonably  well,  we  must 
learn  to  draw  correctly  4000  complex  signs, 
and  absolutely  learn  by  heart  64,000 
words ! 

To  the  Anglo-Saxon  student  this  is 
scarcely  encouraging.  If  he  remembers 
with  what  scant  success  he  made  himself 
understood  to  French  and  German  wait- 
ers, and  with  what  self-satisfied  superior- 
ity they  invariably  answered  him  in  Eng- 
lish, he  may  hesitate  before  attacking  a 
language  which  exacts  perfect  enuncia- 
tion, perfect  accent,  and  accurate  con- 
struction. It  is  but  slight  consolation  to 
him  to  know  that  the  tone  meanings  ap- 
ply only  to  the  spoken  language,  and  that 
only  the  more  educated  Chinamen  know 
their  prosody  sufficiently  well  to  always 
apply  it  correctly.  With  the  lower  class- 
es lie  can  get  on  somehow  or  other;  but 
with  the  upper  classes  he  must  know  his 
Chinese  well,  or  it  is  useless  for  him  to 
attempt  more  than  the  stiffest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  kind  of  intercourse. 

As  for  the  pronunciation  proper,  it  off ers 
comparatively  few  difficulties  to  any  one 
who  can  aspirate,  lisp,  handle  the  French 
u and  the  German  6,  and  especially  speak 
through  his  nose  just  sufficiently  to  avoid 
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sounding  the  final  g in  such  terminations 
as  the  French  in , on,  un  (pronounced  in 
Paris,  not  in  Marseilles). 

This  is,  in  a few  words,  what  I remember 
of  my  lessons  in  Chinese.  It  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  me  from  ever  again  putting 
down  my  name  for  a course  in  that  lan- 
guage; but  I should  be  sorry  to  have  it 
deter  any  one  else  from  doing  so.  A 
clear  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 


come would  in  all  cases  help  the  would- 
be  student,  and  this  knowledge  he  can,  as 
a rule,  obtain  neither  from  text-books  nor 
grammars.  In  many  cases  he  learns  too 
late  to  what  good  advantage  he  might 
have  applied  his  energy  and  his  time,  now 
lost;  and  I,  for  one,  feel  despondent  when 
I think  of  the  progress  I might  have  made 
had  I neglected  the  idiom  of  Ah  Sin  for, 
say,  Basque  or  Persian. 


POLLY  DOSSETT’S  RULE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  STODDARD. 


A NICKNAME  in  a small  neighborhood 
is  the  indication  of  marked  character- 
istiq*  in  the  individual  it  is  bestowed  upon. 
A degree  of  celebrity  is  also  denoted  by  a 
nickname;  it  is  a terse  vernacular  analy- 
sis by  ignorant  but  quick-witted  people; 
and  a nickname  may  be  a biography.  Pol- 
ly Dossett,  of  Chicksdale,  was  an  exam- 
ple of  these  facts.  Her  rightful  name  was 
never  spoken;  the  children  there  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  her  by  that  appel- 
lation, but  “Polly  Dossett’7  was  familiar 
to  them  all. 

Mr.  Eben  Dorsett,  her  husband,  existed 
in  the  manner  he  best  liked — silent,  and 
continually  resting  in  whatever  place  he 
happened  to  be:  against  his  meadow 
bars,  in  the  hay-mow,  on  the  settle  at 
the  store  where  he  bought  his  goods,  in 
his  arm-chair  at  home,  and  in  bed.  Still 
waters  run  deep.  Mr.  Dorsett  was  still, 
but  there  was  no  running  in  any  current 
of  his  being.  Yet  he  was  deep  enough 
to  have  his  way  when  he  wanted  it,  and 
his  wife  withstood  no  purpose  unless  he 
was  pleased  to  have  her  do  so.  He  too 
called  her  “Mis’  Polly.”  They  had  no 
children,  but  once  upon  a time  Mr.  Dor- 
sett quietly  travelled  away  from  Chicks- 
dale, remained  absent  a week  or  so,  and 
returned  with  a little  girl,  soon  under- 
stood to  be  the  daughter  of  his  deceased 
sister,  and  bequeathed  to  him.  She  was 
immediately  taught  to  call  herself  Isabel 
Dorsett.  Shortly  all  that  related  to  her 
child  life  was  forgotten;  it  became  a mys- 
terious dream,  stretching  backward  in  her 
memory  like  a web  of  confused  colors, 
where  pictures  of  endless  winters  and 
summers  were  wrought,  and  where  fig- 
ures appeared  engaged  in  trifling  and  un- 
meaning pantomime. 

After  Isabel’s  arrival  Mis'  Polly  became 


less  demonstrative  abroad,  and  more  so  at 
home.  Mr.  Dorsett,  in  consequence,  left 
his  arm-chair  frequently  for  his  outside 
places  of  rest,  leaving  the  field  clear  for 
Mis’  Polly’s  operations.  Hitherto  she 
had  laid  small  stress  on  domestic  rules: 
as  her  husband  said,  they  did  not  go  down 
with  him.  But  it  was  different  now;  a 
child,  a soul  had  come  into  her  hands  to 
be  brought  up,  and  trained  by  a system, 
or  a series,  which  she  called  Rules, 

But  there  never  was  a girl  less  trained 
or  under  the  ban  of  a system  than  Isabel. 
Never  was  such  mental  blindness  as  Mis’ 
Polly’s.  She  denied  her  system  and  con- 
tradicted her  rules  constantly.  A pious, 
honest,  innocent-hearted  woman  was  Pol- 
ly; somewhat  vain,  and  disposed  to  be  a 
manceuvrer,  so  her  friends  said.  But  what 
of  that  ? Who  lies  more  about  us  than  our 
dear  friends  ? 

As  time  went  on  and  Isabel  grew  up, 
Mis’  Polly’s  limits  were  narrowed  and 
modified.  She  was  jealous  of  Isabel’s  affec- 
tion and  influence,  and  dreaded  lest  she 
should  be  deposed  as  an  old  woman.  But 
Polly  at  the  age  of  fifty  was  still  hand- 
some; her  black  hair  lay  in  glossy  ripples 
over  her  high  polished  forehead,  and  her 
bright  eyes  reflected  all  that  came  within 
their  scope.  Her  complexion  was  vary- 
ing as  that  of  a child’s;  it  betrayed  her 
emotions  as  she  blushed  or  paled.  Isabel 
always  knew  when  she  was  pleased  or  an- 
gry by  her  change  of  color. 

Mr.  Dorsett  was  proud  of  his  wife’s 
beauty.  “Back  to,”  lie  declared,  she  look- 
ed as  young  as  Isabel;  and  when  they 
were  walking  together,  especially  if  it  was 
at  the  end  of  “down  street,”  he  could 
hardly  tell  one  from  the  other. 

Isabel  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
since  Mr.  Dorsett  brought  her  to  Chicks- 
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dale  had  never  gone  beyond  its  precincts. 
Her  education  had  been  such  that  Mis’ 
Polly  often  preluded  her  admonitions 
with,  “If  I had  had  your  advantages 
when  I was  your  age,  I might  have  come 
to  something.” 

All  the  teachers  available  had  been 
employed  from  year  to  year  in  Isabel’s 
behalf.  Some  of  them  had  come  from 
strange  parts,  set  up  a “high-school,” 
which  flourished  and  failed  between  three 
months  and  a year.  Some  kept  a town 
school  in  the  winter,  and  studied  divinity 
or  medicine  the  rest  of  the  year.  Isabel 
gained  intellectual  fragments  from  all; 
obtained  a great  deal  of  information  about 
the  Punic  wars;  translated  one-fourth  of 
Corinne  seven  times;  parsed  “The  Course 
of  Time,”  and  supposed  it  to  be  poetry; 
misunderstood  Paley’s  Theology;  and 
learned  to  draw  and  paint  dreadfully. 
She  was  very  much  in  earnest  through 
all  these  undertakings,  and  succeeded  in 
muddling  her  mind  quite  thoroughly. 
Happily  she  was  fond  of  reading.  No 
one  about  her  ever  dreamed  what  chan- 
nels of  thought  were  opened  by  an  indis- 
criminate, incessant  course  of  reading; 
she  devoured  everything  that  came  in 
her  way,  especially  romances;  she  would 
walk  miles  in  a pelting  storm  for  the 
sake  of  borrowing  a novel  she  had  heard 
of.  Mis’  Polly  never  bought  a book  out 
and  out.  Several  times  she  subscribed  for 
evangelical  works,  because  her  neighbors 
did  so;  but  there  was  not  a volume  of 
poetry  in  the  house,  nor  a story-book. 
All  fiction  was  forbidden  fruit  in  Mis’ 
Polly's  estimation;  and  many  a battle  was 
fought  over  that  most  delinquent  of  novel- 
ists, Dickens,  whofound  his  wav  to  Chicks- 
dale,  as  he  did  to  every  other  civilized 
spot.  All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the 
king’s  men  could  not  divide  Isabel  from 
the  empire  of  romance.  Of  course  there 
was  a chasm  between  existence  and  aspi- 
ration— a commonplace,  tedious  desert  be- 
tween her  and  that  paradise  which  was 
possible.  The  great  soul  was  some- 
where; she  longed  for  it;  but  meantime 
she  was  lively  and  contented;  could  not 
help  having  a good  appetite,  and  feeling 
a natural  interest  in  feeding  chickens  and 
working  at  the  ornamental  branches  prev- 
alent among  young  ladies.  It  was  an  im- 
portant epoch  also  when  Matilda  Spoon- 
er, the  dress-maker,  fulfilled  her  semian- 
nual engagement,  and  furbished  up  the 
wardrobe  of  Mis’  Polly  and  herself.  Ma- 


tilda was  an  old  maid — a good-hearted, 
peculiar  woman,  whose  whole  heart  was 
bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  Chicksdale. 
She  was  at  home  with  the  Dorsetts’,  and 
much  attached  to  the  family.  Mr.  Dor- 
sett  took  care  of  her  little  property,  which 
was  considerable  enough  to  support  her; 
but  she  thought  idleness  was  Satanic;  be- 
sides, she  was  a gossip,  and  enjoyed  go- 
ing from  one  family  to  another,  to  “find 
out”  all  their  misfortunes  and  expecta- 
tions. 

“How  time  do  fly!”  she  began  one 
morning  at  Mr.  Dorsett’s,  having  come  to 
fulfil  a week’s  job.  “I  declare  it  don’t 
seem  three  months  since  I cut  this  barege, 
and  it  is  going  on  for  three  years.  You 
are  twenty  this  May,  Isabel;  you’ll  soon 
catch  up  to  me.” 

“Ain’t  it  melancholy,  Miss  Matilda? 
Shall  I have  two  or  four  flounces  to  the 
dress  ?” 

“Eliza  Aikin  told  me  that  her  a’nt 
Mari  had  been  over  to  Mendon  to  Mr. 
Belnap’s,  where  there  was  a woman  from 
Boston  staying,  and  she  had  four  flounces 
to  her  dress;  but  I don’t  wish  to  bias  you. 
She  said,  too,  that  rosettes  were  stuck 
everywhere  upon  it;  ’twas  blue  silk,  thick 
as  a board.  ” 

“How  lovely  it  must  have  been !”  sigh- 
ed Isabel. 

“What’s  lovely?”  demanded  Mis’  Polly 
from  the  corner,  where  she  had  been  too 
busy  to  hear. 

Matilda  repeated  the  remarks. 

“ Sho ! So  much  trimming  is  a useless 
expense.  My  rule  is,  just  enough  furbe- 
lows to  take  off  the  Quaker  look.  How 
many  rosettes  did  you  say  ?” 

“ The  beautiful  should  be  necessary,” 
said  Isabel,  looking  dreamily  out  of  the 
window. 

“Amen,”  added  Matilda,  “if  it  will 
bring  me  more  pay.” 

“Don’t  be  staring  at  nothing  just 
now,  Isabel,”  ordered  Mis’  Polly.  “We 
have  too  much  to  do.  Settle  yourself 
down  to  work.” 

“She’s  a-th inking,  Mis’  Polly.  Do  let 
her  be.  It  is  as  good  as  a play  to  hear 
her  thoughts  sometimes,”  said  Matilda, 
stopping  work  to  take  a pinch  of  snuff 
and  look  at  Isabel  admiringly. 

“Nonsense,  Matilda  Spoonerl”  cried 
Mis’  Polly.  “What  good  does  thinking 
do,  I should  like  to  know  ? Is  it  going  to 
clothe  and  feed  a girl  who  has  her  hands 
to  depend  upon  for  a living?” 
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“Now,  Mis’  Polly,  you  are  talking 
gammon,  with  this  ’ere  great  farm  at 
your  back,  and  your  cheese,  and  your  beef 
creeturs.  Who  is  to  have  it  all,  I should 
like  to  know  ?” 

“ Isabel  won’t.  Have  you  forgotten 
Mr.  Dorsett’s  nephew,  Tom  ? He  made 
stir  enough  to  be  remembered,  I should 
say,”  concluded  Mis’  Polly,  with  asperity. 
“ Now  I’ve  got  to  attend  to  dinner — Tom 
or  no  Tom,  Isabel  or  no  Isabel.” 

“Dear  me ! what  needs  must  I go  and 
rake  up  an  unpleasant  story  ? It  is  just 
like  me,”  said  Matilda. 

“Never  mind,  Miss  Matilda;  raa  will 
be  over  it  in  a minute.  But  she  never 
does  speak  of  Cousin  Tom.  Why  not  ?” 

“No  wonder.  He  was  a good-for-no- 
thing boy.  Mr.  Dorsett  emptied  his  till, 
I’ll  be  bound,  just  because  he  was  his  dead 
brother’s  son.  Your  adopted  pa  is  one  of 
the  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and  all 
Chicksdale  knows  it.  Suppose  he  do  pick 
out  the  soft  spots  everywhere  to  loll  in; 
he  has  a right  to  ’em.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I haven’t  thought  of  Tom  Dorsett  myself 
for  five  year.  He  went  to  South  America, 
they  say;  hope  he’ll  never  darken  any 
door  in  Chicksdale  again.  Mercy  on  me ! 
Oh  Lord !” 

“What  ails  you,  Miss  Matilda?”  cried 
Isabel,  jumping  from  her  chair.  “Are  we 
all  going  crazy  this  morning?” 

Matilda  did  not  answer.  She  was  pale 
and  staring,  her  eyes  fixed  on  something 
outside.  Something  in  the  front  yard, 
evidently;  a mad  dog,  or  the  elephant 
broke  loose  from  his  tether  at  the  mena- 
gerie in  Mendon  lately,  or  a tramper  from 
jail — which  was  it?  Isabel  was  on  the 
point  of  seizing  Matilda  to  shake  her, 
when  the  brass  knocker  fell  with  a thun- 
dering thump  on  the  door. 

“ It  is  Tom  Dorsett,”  said  Matilda,  fall- 
ing back  in  her  chair.  “What  in  the 
name  of  the  Old  Harry  is  he  here  for  l 
Better  call  Mis’  Polly.  She  will  have  her 
match  now — rules  and  all.  Mercy  on 
me!  I could  be  knocked  down  with  a 
feather.” 

Mis’  Polly  put  her  head  in  at  the  door, 
and  said:  “ Somebody  coming  just  at  din- 
ner-time, and  nothing  under  the  Lord’s 
heavens  to  eat  except  ham.  It  is  my 
rule — ” 

She  was  checked  by  a burst  of  hyster- 
ical laughter  from  Matilda,  who  gasped, 
“ Ought  to  have  your  fatted  calf  on  hand, 
for  Tom  Dorsett  is  at  your  door.” 


Mis’  Polly  turned  a fiery  red.  “ I don’t 
believe  it,  Matilda.” 

Some  impulse  caused  Isabel  to  flee  to 
her  room  upstairs.  An  event  scared  her. 
Was  she  at  last  about  to  discover  a drama  ? 

“ Did  I ever!”  continued  Miss  Matilda. 

1 4 Can’t  believe  my  own  eyes.  He’ll  worry 
you  as  a dog  worries  a bone.” 

“No,  I never,”  answered  Mis’  Polly; 
“but  the  door  must  be  opened.  I hear 
him  whistling.” 

“It’s  good  that  he  hasn’t  got  the  brown- 
creetis,”  said  Matilda,  grimly. 

“ Where  is  Mr.  Dorsett  ?” 

“ Under  the  hay-stack,  fast  asleep.” 

Mis’  Polly  did  not  hear  this  observation, 
for  she  was  in  the  passage.  When  she 
opened  the  door  a pair  of  great  brown 
eyes  peered  down  into  hers,  and  a pair  of 
brown  hands  dropped  upon  her  shoulders. 

“I  have  come  back  to  put  myself  un- 
der your  rule,  Aur^t  Polly.  Will  you  see 
Tom  Dorsett  ?” 

“ I must,  I suppose.  Walk  in.  Mr. 
Dorsett  will  be  here  directly.” 

“Glad  to  hear  that  he  is  on  his  pins 
yet;  he  might-  have  pegged  out  in  ten 
years,  you  know.”  He  followed  her  into 
the  keeping-room,  muttering:  “Just  the 
same!  just  the  same!  What!  Matilda 
Spooner  here,”  he  cried,  “ and  not  a day 
older!  The  wheels  of  time  don’t  fly  swift- 
ly round  with  you,  ’Tilda.” 

“Only  when  they  bring  welcome  tid- 
ings home,  Mr.  Dorsett,”  she  replied,  drop- 
ping the  “Spanish  courtesy”  she  had 
learned  at  the  one-fiddle  dancing-school 
twenty  years  ago. 

“You  still  sew  with  4 sharps ,’  I see. 
Aunt  Polly,  have  you  little  Isabel  with 
you  ? She  has  grown  up,  of  course.” 

“She  has.  I must  dish  up  the  dinner, 
if  you’ll  excuse  me.  Have  you  travelled 
from  any  distance  ?” 

“Merely  from  Australia,  by  way  of 
California — a little  excursion  in  a sailing 
ship.” 

“ Oh,”  thought  Matilda,  44  I’ll  bet  he 
has  brought  Californy  gold  with  him. 
That’s  the  meat  in  that  egg.” 

Tom’s  face  fell  as  Mis’  Polly  left  the 
room.  “No  jolly  welcome  for  me,”  he 
said;  “and  I am  fool  enough  to  feel  hurt 
about  it.” 

“You  could  not  expect  your  relations 
to  feel  overjoyed,”  replied  Matilda;  “by- 
gones ain't  always  by-gones.  You  were 
a dreadful  wild,  bad  boy,  and  you  know' 
it,  Tom  Dorsett.” 
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“ Nobody  knew  how  to  manage  me.  I 
was  driven  and  stung  and  railed  at,  nev- 
er allowed  a cent  to  spend,  never  put  to 
work,  only  noticed  to  be  found  fault 
with.  I’ve  got  the  shiners  now,  ’Tilda.” 
He  rattled  the  loose  money  or  keys  in  his 
pocket,  and  laughed. 

“You  plagued  your  mother  terribly,” 
said  the  implacable  Matilda. 

“I  was  a brute  of  a boy,  nothing  better 
nor  worse — a coarse,  undeveloped  animal 
— stole  apples,  told  lies,  did  not  know  how 
to  control  or  express  myself.  But  here  I 
am,  a self-made  man,  with  plenty  of  rocks 
in  my  pocket.”  Again  the  money  was 
rattled,  and  he  laughed  louder. 

Matilda  felt  nervous.  “Here  is  Mr. 
Dorsett,”  she  said,  relieved  at  the  sight  of 
him. 

Tom  drew  himself  up,  and  looked  as 
cold  and  stiff  as  a ramrod. 

“Well,  Tom,”  said  Mr.  Dorsett,  kindly 
offering  his  hand,  “you  have  wandered 
to  the  old  place  again.  Glad  to  see  that 
you  have  an  interest  in  us  still.  Seen 
Mis’  Polly  ? Ain't  she  spry  ? Where  are 
you  from  last  ?” 

For  an  instant  Tom  felt  a constriction 
in  his  throat;  his  eyelids  grew  hot;  there 
was  a rush  of  manly  tears  there,  which 
Matilda  saw,  and  which  made  her  his 
friend  in  spite  of  the  remembrances  ran- 
kling in  her  mind  against  him.  He  shook 
hands  so  long  with  Mr.  Dorsett  and  so 
heartily  that  the  old  man  felt  in  danger 
of  losing  his  footing. 

Isabel  came  down  to  dinner  just  as  Mr. 
Dorsett,  rather  flustered  by  Mis’  Polly’s 
scarlet  face,  began  saying  grace  without 
having  waited  for  her.  The  act  permitted 
looks  of  astonishment  to  pass  between 
Tom  and  Isabel.  Each  knew  what  the 
other's  first  thought  was: 

“ What  a handsome  man !” 

“ What  a handsome  girl !” 

Matilda  tried  to  make  the  dinner  light 
by  her  chat,  but  failed.  All  were  glad 
when  Mis’  Polly  cut  the  apple-pie  and 
poured  cups  of  tea  for  the  “top  off”  part 
of  the  meal.  Mis’  Polly,  with  the  tenacity 
of  an  injured  woman,  dwelt  upon  the 
past  when  Tom  tormented  and  ridiculed 
her.  Young  as  he  was,  he  contrived  to 
make  her  perceive  her  weak  points;  with 
a rude  hand  he  had  often  knocked  from 
under  her  the  scaffolding  of  pretence  she 
had  erected  to  give  her  importance.  She 
wondered  how  long  he  would  stay.  In- 
stinct told  her  that  no  needy  man  sat  in 


their  presence.  Matilda  cut  the  knot  by 
an  abrupt  question : 

“How  long  shall  you  stay  in  these 
parts?  Cliicksdale  is  not  very  grand, 
you  know.” 

“ I don’t  know.  I am  already  quarter- 
ed down  in  the  village  at  Smith’s  tavern. 
It  will  be  no  trouble  to  go  at  any  moment. 
Aunt  Polly,  more  pie,  if  you  please;  I eat 
two  pieces  now.” 

That  night  Matilda  felt  a divided  duty. 
She  must  warn  Isabel  against  a young 
man’s  arts,  and  especially  against  Tom’s. 

“Isabel,”  she  began,  solemnly,  “me 
and  Tom  Dorsett’s  father  kept  company 
for  two  years,  and  he  forsook  me.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?  I feel  a nat’ral  in- 
terest in  that  young  man.  He  is  not  so 
bad  as  he  looks.  I don’t  mean  so  in  one 
sense,  for  he  is  handsome,  just  like  his 
father;  but  you  must  be  careful.  I don’t 
want  you  to  go  through  the  mill  as  I did; 
keep  your  eyes  open.  Men  are  selfish 
creatures — all  men,  not  Tom  in  particu- 
lar; he  may  be  the  very  one.  I am  not 
going  to  discourage  you.  I don’t  want 
to  interfere  in  anybody’s  business,  but  I 
guess  Mis’  Polly  had  rather  attend  your 
funeral  than  your  wedding,  provided  Tom 
Dorsett  is  furnished  as  a bridegroom.” 

“Never  fear  for  me,  Miss  Matilda;  my 
heart  is  adamant.  I have  little  thought 
of  beaux.  You  should  not  suggest  them. 
Don’t  you  think  his  head  is  like  Byron’s 
— those  close  thick  curls  ?” 

“Who  may  Mr.  Byron  be  ? Somebody 
over  in  Mendon  ?” 

“Oh,  you  surely  have  heard  of  the  au- 
thor of  4 Childe  Harold,’  the  grandest  his- 
tory of  a man's  heart!  Haven’t  you  read 
the  4 Corsair  ’ ? — 

u ‘ O’er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as 
free  ?’  ” 

“ Poetry-books,  you  mean.  If  you  are 
going  to  spout  that  way,  I must  be  going. 

I wish  you  would  listen  to  reason,  Isabel.” 

44 1 am  so  tired  of  reason,  and  rules! 
Ain’t  I continually  hampered  by  them  ? 
What  is  dinned  in  my  ears  from  morn- 
ing till  night?  I hope  Cousin  Tom  has 
some  life  in  him,  some  spirit,  to  fight  with 
ma.” 

Tom  hovered  like  a hawk  over  Mis’ 
Polly,  flying  in  and  out  of  the  house,  as 
it  was  his  privilege  to  do.  Chicksdale 
discovered,  or  said  so,  that  his  voyages 
had  been  mysterious,  contraband  in  some 
sense — or  where  did  the  money  he  was  so 
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free  with  come  from  ? Mrs.  Smith  count- 
ed his  shirts,  and  took  note  of  all  his  be- 
longings for  the  benefit  of  the  curious. 

“’Pears  to  take  things  cool  and  easy,” 
said  old  Smith,  when  questioned.  “ Pays 
up  reg’lar,  and  no  questions  asked;  likes 
my  old  woman’s  sass,  ain’t  over-partica- 
ler  with  his  vittles,  and  cusses  as  little  as 
any  sailor  I ever  came  across.” 

Tom  divided  his  time  into  various  grades 
of  loafing;  passed  hours  on  the  piazza  of 
the  tavern,  with  his  legs  on  the  railing, 
his  chair  tipped  in  a line  with  the  idlers 
beside  him,  who  smoked  his  cigars  and 
listened  to  his  yarns.  Sailor-like,  he  took 
to  horseback  exercise.  Isabel  knew  the 
step  of  his  horse  when  he  clattered  by  the 
house  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Mr.  Dor- 
sett  accustomed  himself  to  look  upon  his 
comings  and  goings,  and  ceased  to  notice 
them.  Tom  had  sown  his  wild  oats,  he 
saw,  and  he  felt  so  little  curiosity  con- 
cerning him  that  when  he  was  out  of 
sight  he  was  pretty  much  out  of  mind. 

Tom  had  returned  to  his  native  place 
as  an  experiment.  It  was  the  most  nat- 
ural place  for  him  to  seek,  of  course, 
though  his  ten  years  of  absence  had  worn 
out  any  vital  interest  in  it.  He  was  tired 
of  the  sea;  he  had  earned  money  enough 
to  last  a moderate  man  his  moderate  life. 
He  had  a half-fancy  to  buy  some  land, 
build  a house,  and  place  a wife  in  it;  but 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  could  endure  the 
gentle  dulness  of  Chicksdale.  Should  he 
settle  there  and  walk  the  earth — a pro- 
prietor of  it,  and  a husband  too— the  old 
restlessness  might  break  out  and  drive 
him  back  to  the  savage  monotony  of  the 
sea,  or  the  exciting  solitude  of  the  gold 
mines.  He  would  wait,  “ loaf  and  invite 
his  soul,”  with  the  idlers  of  Chicksdale, 
and  buy  no  land  nor  court  a wife  at  pre- 
sent. He  therefore  behaved  with  so  much 
reticence,  and  so  thoroughly  developed 
the  Dorsett  laziness,  that  Mis’  Polly’s 
anxiety  subsided.  The  hawk  did  not 
pounce,  but  remained  in  the  quiet  air  of 
Chicksdale  with  motionless  spread  wings. 
He  began  to  be  necessary  to  Mis'  Polly. 
She  sent  the  big  young  man  hither  and 
thither  upon  frivolous  errands  about  the 
farm  and  in  the  village,  and  he  respect- 
fully fulfilled  them.  It  was  next  to  hav- 
ing a son  of  her  own  to  order  and  to 
serve,  she  remarked  to  Matilda  Spooner, 
who  sneered  at  and  contemned  the  inti- 
macy. Mis’  Polly,  however,  only  liked 
Tom  in  a personal  sense.  Isabel  Was  not 


permitted  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance; 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  Mis’  Polly 
kept  strict  watch  between  the  pair.  If 
one  could  clear  up  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  biography  of  Mis’  Pol- 
ly would  soon  be  closed.  Rather  than 
have  Isabel  and  Tom  fond  of  each  other, 
Mis’  Polly — a Christian  woman — would 
backbite  their  characters  to  the  death. 
And  yet  she  was  sincerely  attached  to 
both.  She  had  a hard  row  to  hoe,  Matil- 
da Spooner  said  to  herself,  for  she,  the 
poor,  ignorant  dress-maker,  as  she  called 
herself,  was  clear-sighted  and  un warped. 
What  curious  animosity  sprang  up  in 
Mis’  Polly's  heart  at  this  period  toward  Is- 
abel, and  made  her  path  thorny  ? Bram- 
bles, with  rough  leaves  and  laced  stems 
stuck  thick  with  prickles,  were  spread  be- 
fore her,  which  she  was  compelled  to 
tread  upon.  Tom  knew  why  they  were 
there,  but,  man -like,  at  present,  he  let 
them  alone,  being  in  a sort  of  lazy  thral- 
dom to  Mis’  Polly.  Was  there  ever  a 
man  wholly  uncompliant  to  a woman’s 
will  and  whims,  provided  they  were  ex- 
ercised for  his  sake  ? Was  one  ever  quite 
insensible  to  a woman's  preference  ? Pity, 
vanity,  the  belief  that  it  is  but  one’s  natu- 
ral deserts,  and  that  strange  irresponsibil- 
ity where  the  affections  are  concerned, 
prevail  with  him.  So  Tom  allowed  him- 
self a license  with  Mis’  Polly’s  jealous, 
exacting  friendship,  and  shut  his  eyes 
against  her  injustice  to  Isabel. 

So,  even  here,  human  emotion  began  to 
be  astir  in  its  strange  complexity,  as  if  it 
were  in  the  charge  of  the  tutelary  gods  of 
the  regular  drama.  Isabel  was  suddenly 
lifted  out  of  the  commonplace,  and  the 
old  romances  lost  their  flavor.  If  we 
only  knew  it,  there  is  no  commonplace. 
It  is  the  way  we  hold  the  kaleidoscope 
which  changes  the  reflecting  surfaces  ; its 
colors  and  forms  are  the  same. 

“We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of,"  and  Tom  was  the  stuff  which  com- 
posed Isabel’s  first  dream  of  love.  When 
he  came  to  Chicksdale  it  was  May.  The 
summer,  so  uneventful  in  appearance, 
flew  as  if  on  the  wings  of  swift  birds,  and 
autumn  was  at  hand;  the  golden  days  of 
September  arrived,  when  morn  and  eve 
were  full  of  sweet  cool  airs,  and  the  at- 
mosphere was  yellowed  by  the  grain 
fields  and  the  early  changing  leaves.  All 
were  busy  at  the  farm.  Mis'  Polly  was 
preserving  peaches  and  plums,  and  Tom 
was  tasting  them.  The  farm  hands  ate  ap- 
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pies  while  philandering  at  their  work,  and 
Mr.  Dorsett,  cheerful  and  contented  to  his 
heart’s  core,  pulled  up  weeds,  stalks,  vines 
everywhere.  Isabel  assisted  him  in  col- 
lecting seeds,  saving  plants;  assisted  Mis’ 
Polly  as  usual ; was  self-collected,  and  not 
over-miserable  when  let  alone.  Tom  and 
everything  were  riddles  she  could  not 
solve.  The  excitement  of  his  constant 
presence,  his  liveliness,  the  thousand  lit- 
tle interests  springing  up  each  day  be- 
tween them,  prevented  melancholy  and 
self -brooding.  How  she  treasured  his 
careless  kindness!  How  fond  she  was  of 
putting  away  his  hat,  and  bringing  him 
anything  he  wanted,  when  Mis’  Polly 
would  let  her!  How  she  liked  to  meet 
his  eye,  to  be  near  him,  and  watch  all  his 
gestures ! Any  change  of  voice,  any  near- 
er approach,  set  her  heart  to  beating,  and 
all  her  beautiful  youth  ready  to  bloom 
in  hope  and  joy.  And  to  think  there 
was  no  reason  for  these  exalted  feelings! 
Tom  liked  her  very  well,  thought  her 
very  handsome,  was  disposed  to  pinch  her 
cheek,  and  call  her  “Pussy”  or  “Goosie”; 
but  somehow  he  had  not  been  visited  with 
the  thought  that  she  was  a womanly  wo- 
man— to  be  wooed  and  won.  Mis’  Pol- 
ly’s age  and  pronounced  character  over- 
shadowed her. 

Matilda  Spooner  came  to  stay  a fort- 
night at  the  farm,  as  there  was  extra  work 
to  be  done  this  fall.  She  brought  what 
she  called  her  luggage—to  wit,  a paper 
bandbox. 

“ What  is  in  that  thing  ?”  Tom  asked. 

* 4 The  cat  that’s  let  out  of  the  bag,  Mister 
Tom,”  she  replied. 

“Now  tell  me,  Isabel,  how  be  things?” 
she  asked,  when  they  were  alone.  “Folks 
say  that  Tom  Dorsett  is  here  night  and 
day.” 

“ He  is  in  and  out  daily,  of  course.” 

“ Why  do  you  look  so  pale,  Isabel?” 

“ I do  not  look  pale.” 

“ Yes,  you  do.” 

Isabel  began  to  cry,  and  Matilda  sighed 
and  sniffed  in  sympathy. 

“I  feel,”  sobbed  Isabel,  “as  if  I could 
not  call  ma  ma  again.  I can  say  so  to 
you,  but  to  nobody  else.” 

“It  shall  never  go  further  while 
I breathe,”  said  Matilda,  solemnly. 
“Haven’t  I mistrusted  wrhat  was  going 
on  ? I said  to  myself  over  and  over 
again,  while  at  this  place  and  t’other, 
Polly  Dorsett  is  at  her  managings  and 
manceuvrings.” 
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“ She  watches  me  so  with  her  snapping 
eyes.  She  is  so  hard,  too.  Why  is  she 
unwilling  to  have  Cousin  Tom  like  me?” 

“ Human  natur’,”  replied  Matilda, brief- 
ly. 

“She  cannot  keep  him  tied  to  her  apron- 
string forever.” 

“He  likes  it;  he’s  a man.” 

Isabel  reddened.  4 4 Do  you  really  think 
so  ?” 

4 4 Yes.  Oh  dear,  what  a contrary  world  1 
And  folks  don’t  know  that  they  are  seen 
through.  Like  the  ostrige  we  read  of  in 
history,  when  she  hides  her  head  in  the 
bushes  she  believes  herself  wholly  hid, 
till  the  hunters  find  her;  hence  ostrige 
feathers.  Where’s  that  black  one  you 
wore  winter  before  last?” 

Isabel  laughed. 

“Laugh  away,  if  you  will  only  laugh. 
Eben  Dorsett  ought  to  have  a flea  put  in 
his  ear.  In  reality  Polly  vallies  him  more 
than  she  does  any  other  human  being. 

It  is  her  everlasting  love  of  making  peo- 
ple gee  and  haw  her  way  that  makes  all 
this  fuss.” 

“It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  oppose  her. 

I gain  nothing.  I wish  I could  leave 
Chicksdale.  I am  sick  of  life.” 

“There’s  a good  time  a-coming,”  said 
Matilda,  cheerily. 

But  neither  of  them  approached  the 
subject  most  in  their  thoughts.  Matilda 
was  too  delicate  to  probe  Isabel,  and  Isabel 
was  too  shamefaced  or  shame-hearted  to 
confess  that  she  thought  she  loved  Tom 
Dorsett,  when  he  had  never  spoken  a 
word  of  love  to  her.  Somehow  Isabel 
felt  comforted  by  Matilda;  her  spirits  rose. 

At  tea-time — and  Tom  was  there,  eating 
through  the  viands  with  a tremendous  rel- 
ish—she  laughed  merrily,  looked  round 
boldly,  and  was  so  bright  generally  that 
Mis’  Polly  fell  into  a dreadful  crossness, 
which  took  away  her  appetite. 

“There’s  strangers  in  town,”  said  Ma- 
tilda, “and  I’m  glad  of  it.  We  are  going 
to  have  some  stir.  It’s  time  somebody 
did  something.  There's  not  a mite  of 
public  spirit  in  this  place;  no  picnics,  no 
parties — noth  ing.  ” 

“Who  be  the  strangers?”  asked  Mr. 
Dorsett. 

44  She  that  was  Adeline  Morton,  the 
minister’s  daughter,  has  come  to  make  a 
visit  with  her  a’nt,  Sally  Morton.  Her 
husband  couldn’t  come,  but  her  brother- 
in-law,  Captain  Comines,  is  with  her. 
Sally  Morton’s  is  inside  out,  I tell  you, 
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what  with  children,  trunks,  and  horses. 
Adeline  spoke  with  me  yesterday;  she 
knew  me  right  off.” 

“I  remember  her,”  said  Mis’  Polly; 
“a  proud,  disagreeable  girl.” 

“Now  Mis’  Polly,  can’t  you  say  some- 
thing good  of  her  ?”  asked  Mr.  Dorsett. 
“ She  was  a likely  gal.” 

“ It  is  my  rule,  Mr.  Dorsett,  to  speak  of 
persons  as  they  really  are.” 

“Just  so,  Mis’  Polly;  we  know  your 
ways  by  this  time,”  answered  Mr.  Dorsett, 
rising  from  the  table.  “Declare,  how 
short  the  days  are  getting ! Meller  moons, 
though,  now.  I thought  as  I was  coming 
in  from  the  barn  that  this  world  was  too 
handsome  to  leave;  my  sperrit  rejoiced. 
A perfect  calm  everywhere.  ’Baccy  is 
good  such  weather  as  this,  Tom.  How  do 
you  relish  your  cigar  ?” 

Tom  happened  to  be  commenting  on 
Isabel’s  ribbons  just  then,  and  had  put  his 
head  close  to  hers. 

“Isabel,  why  don't  you  pick  up  the 
cups  ?”  cried  Mis’  Polly.  “ Matilda  wants 
the  table.” 

“Indeed  I don’t!” cried  Matilda. 

“Cigars  are  good  in  all  weathers, uncle,” 
answered  Tom  at  last.  “ I'll  go  out  with 
you,  if  you  are  going  Chicksdale  way.” 

“ Let’s  all  go  up  the  lane,”  Matilda  pro- 
posed ; “ it  is  pleasant.  Dew  isn’t  heavy ; 
the  air  is  as  yellow  as  a bumble-bee’s  back, 
and  there’s  a new  moon.  Come,  Mis’ 
Polly,  beau  me  along.  We’ll  take  Mr. 
Dorsett,  and  Tom  and  Isabel  can  follow.” 

There  was  such  an  impulse  about  Ma- 
tilda that  the  Dorsetts  found  themselves 
out-of-doors  presently,  and  arranged  as 
she  proposed.  Mis’  Polly  had  a shawl 
over  her  head,  and  Isabel  a twisted  woollen 
scarf.  Matilda,  afraid  of  “neuralagy,” 
wore  a towering  bonnet  and  woollen 
gloves. 

Mr.  Dorsett  might  well  rejoice;  it  was 
a heavenly  eve.  The  sky  was  full  of  crim- 
son bands  stretching  over  the  hills.  A 
red  star  shone  in  the  west,  and  near  it 
swung  the  crescent  moon.  Not  a breath 
of  wind  was  stirring  the  trees;  but  the 
windless  airs  were  pressing  out  the  au- 
tumnal odors.  The  lane  was  bordered 
i with  thickets,  vines,  trees,  shrubs.  Isabel 
thought  it  the  pleasantest  place  in  the 
world  for  a walk— with  Tom. 

“How  many  times  I have  hid  myself 
in  this  lane  when  I was  a boy!”  he  re- 
marked, puffing  his  cigar  with  zest. 

“ What  for,  Cousin  Tom  ?” 
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“ Obliged  to  do  so,  I was  such  a scamp.” 

Mis’  Polly,  hearing  Tom  speak,  turned, 
and  called  to  them  to  hurry  on  and  keep 
up. 

“Let  ’em  alone,”  said  Matilda;  “let 
’em  be  young  for  a few  minutes  by  moon- 
light.” 

4 4 Fiddlesticks !”  said  Mis’  Polly. 

They  did  not  hurry — Tom  and  Isabel. 

“ Have  you  never  heard  of  my  capers  ?” 
asked  Tom. 

“Only  in  a vague  way.” 

“Did  you  not  consider  me  a bugbear 
when  I first  came  ? I think  I have  worn 
away  Mis’  Polly’s  early  wrath  against  me. 
I wish  she  were  not  quite  so  short  with 
you,  Isabel.  Take  my  arm,  won’t  you  ?” 

Speechless,  she  slipped  her  hand  under 
his  arm ; he  had  it  in  his  own  big  paw  in 
a moment. 

“What  a mite  of  a hand! — and  you  a 
girl  on  a farm  too;  your  fingers  are  like 
rose  leaves,  Isabel.” 

The  rose  leaves  rested  quietly  in  his 
grasp.  They  walked  on,  keeping  step  to- 
gether, and  came  to  a gap  in  the  hedge- 
row. The  yellow  light  in  the  west  gleam- 
ed across  their  faces;  Tom  turned  toward 
her,  looked  into  the  eyes  just  seeking  his, 
and  met  a glance  so  appealing  that  a 
thrill  shot  through  his  stupid  heart. 

“ What  a beautiful  evening  it  is, Cousin 
Tom !” 

“ Very,”  he  answered, vaguely, wonder- 
ing at  himself. 

“ I like  the  crescent  moon  the  best.” 

“Very,”  he  said  again. 

14  Shall  you  go  away  soon  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I shall  do  yet.  Do 
you  care  ?” 

“ Care!” 

Mis’  Polly  stopped  abruptly.  44 1 am 
going  to  turn  back;  I have  been  far 
enough.” 

44 1 hear  music,”  said  the  artful  Matilda. 
“The  band  must  be  playing  at  Nirnmin 
Hall.  It  is  only  a step  or  two  more.  We 
don’t  have  to  pay  anything  for  standing 
outside.” 

Matilda  was  irresistible  that  night— a 
Destiny  with  the  proper  shears,  as  well  as 
a village  dress-maker  with  the  scissors  of 
“Rogers,  Cutler,”  in  her  hand. 

The  party  entered  the  main  street  of  the 
village — a pretty  way,  bordered  with 
elms,  square  yards  filled  with  flowers, 
and  comfortable,  middle-aged  houses. 

44 1 declare!”  continued  Matilda,  sud- 
denly halting.  “Sally  Morton’s  house  is 
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all  lighted  lip.  I have  half  a mind  to 
call.  Won’t  it  be  neighborly  to  do  so  ?” 

“Matilda,  you  are  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  gadding  to-night,”  said  Mis’  Pol- 
ly, feeling  a little  curious  about  Adeline 
Comines.  “I  doubt  whether  we  are 
wanted.” 

“We  might  as  well  be  hung  for  a sheep 
as  a lamb,”  remarked  Mr.  Dorsett.  “I’m 
no  hand  to  go  a-visiting;  still,  I’m  fill- 
ing, since  we  are  passing  by,  to  give  this 
’ere  Mrs.  Comines  a call.” 

“ Good-night, all,”  said  Tom.  “ I am  a 
stranger,  and  beg  to  be  excused  from  the 
call.  Isabel,  will  you  ride  down  to  the 
Glen  to-morrow  with  me  ? Are  the  hazel- 
nuts too  green  to  gather  ?” 

“ Indeed  they  are,”  interposed  Mis’  Pol- 
ly. “ Besides,  Matilda  has  come  to  make 
some  dresses  for  Isabel;  though,  if  she 
chooses  to  leave  everything  in  the  lurch, 
she  rriay.” 

“Do  you  choose,  Isabel  ?” asked  Tom. 

“ If  Matilda  can  spare  me — yes.” 

Matilda,  of  course,  was  pleased  with  the 
proposal;  and  Tom  strode  off,  while  Mr. 
Dorsett  was  marching  up  the  Mortons’ 
path.  True  to  herself,  Mis’  Polly  took 
the  lead. 

“We  thought  we  couldn’t  go  by,  Mrs. 
Morton,  without  calling  on  Adeline,”  she 
said.  “No  ceremony  is  my  rule,  as  you 
know.” 

Mrs.  Morton  shook  hands  with  them  all 
before  speaking,  and  then  opened  her  par- 
lor door.  4 4 Adel ine,  ” she  called, 4 4 here  are 
some  old  friends;  they  will  be  welcome.” 

“Mis’  Polly!”  cried  Mrs.  Comines; 
“how  do  you  do  ? And  Mr.  Dorsett,  just 
the  same,  and  Matilda  Spooner ! But  here 
is  somebody  grown  out  of  my  knowledge. 
Can  it  be  little  Isabel?  It  is;  and  how 
handsome  she  is!  Philip,  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  old  neighbors.” 

Some  chair -scraping  and  stepping  of 
feet  occurred,  and  then  a dead  silence  fell 
on  the  company.  Nobody  knew  what  to 
say  to  anybody.  Circumstance  had  drift- 
ed these  persons  apart;  there  was  no 
thought,  nor  interest,  nor  knowledge,  in 
common  between  them.  Captain  Philip 
Comines  was  amused ; he  happened  to  look 
at  Isabel,  and  she  happened  to  look  at 
him— both  smiled.  He  rose  instantly, 
and  opened  a conversation  with  her.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice  all  the  other  voices 
broke  loose  in  an  ordinary  gabble,  in 
which  Mis’  Polly  was  prominent.  A 
brilliant  tour  de  force  seized  her. 


44  While  the  weather  is  pleasant,  you 
must  come  out  to  the  farm  to  tea,”  she 
said.  44 1 shall  be  glad  to  have  you  come 
to-morrow.  We  have  nice  fruit  now ; our 
pears  are  excellent.  Will  you  all  come  ?” 

Isabel  was  so  surprised  at  this  sudden 
move  that  her  eyes  enlarged  considerably ; 
she  caught  her  breath  in  a sigh.  Captain 
Comines  observed  her.  Honest  Matilda 
spoke  out,  brave  as  Horatius  when  about 
to  face  44 fearful  odds”: 

44  But  you  know  that  to-morrow,  Mis’ 
Polly,  Tom  and  Isabel  are  going  to  the 
Glen.  Won’t  that  interfere  ?” 

“ Isabel  can  put  off  the  excursion  for  a 
day,  I imagine,”  was  the  answer. 

“Who  is  Tom?”  asked  Captain  Co- 
mines, coolly. 

44  My  cousin,”  Isabel  replied. 

“I  detest  cousins.  Don’t  you ?” 

Isabel  laughed,  blushed,  shook  her 
head,  and  looked  conscious. 

‘‘They  are  as  mischievous  in  a house 
as  mice  are,  or  moths,  or  fleas — great  nui- 
sances. They  are  so  selfish,  too,  and  like 
to  be  coddled,  and  fed,  and  petted,  espe- 
cially great  male  cousins.  Am  I right, 
Miss  Dorsett  ?” 

“Philip,  hush!”  ordered  his  sister. 
“Shall  we  accept  the  invitation  ?” 

“Shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  pay  us 
a visit;  but  we  are  old-fashioned  folks,” 
interposed  Mr.  Dorsett. 

“Certainly,”  replied  Captain  Comines. 
“ About  the  Glen ; I am  told  it  is  a pretty 
place.  Why  should  not  sister  and  I drive 
there?  Our  horses  are  here,  you  know. 
We  can  go  to  your  farm  early,  stop  an 
hour,  drive  out  to  the  Glen,  and  return  to 
Mrs.  Dorsett ’s  tea.  ” 

It  was  so  arranged,  and  the  Dorsetts 
left,  with  another  hand  shaking. 

Mis’  Polly  did  not  speak  one  word  on 
the  way  home;  but  Matilda  chatted  with 
Isabel. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  the  woman  has 
one  mite  of  pound,  fruit,  or  sponge  cake 
in  her  house.  Oh,  but  I'd  like  to  play  a 
trick  worth  two  of  hers ! Now  to-morrow 
forenoon  you  mil  have  to  brew  and  bake ; 
for  Mis’  Polly  will  set  no  mean  supper  be- 
fore strangers.” 

“Well,  we  shall  go  to  the  Glen,  any- 
how,” said  Isabel,  ready  to  skip  at  the 
thought.  44  Do  you  know,  that  Captain 
Comines  is  a clever  man,  bright  and  cool 
as  steel.” 

4 4 Them  Comines  are  all  smart,  and  rich. 
This  one  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
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Gettysburg.  They  say  he  walked  right 
straight  up  a hill,  shaking  his  sword  like 
fury,  his  teeth  set,  his  eyes  flaming,  till 
he  almost  ran  against  the  Southerners, 
and  then  he  was  shot  right  straight  down 
— a ball  in  his  side — couldn’t  move  his 
legs  an  atom ; but  he  made  his  men  carry 
him  a spell,  and  he  encouraged  them  and 
cheered  them  on  till  he  fainted  dead  away, 
and  was  canned  to  one  side.  Didn’t  you 
notice  how  pale  he  was  ?” 

“No;  I wish  I had  now.  I never 
thought  about  his  being  a soldier,  though 
his  bearing  was  military;  but  he  is  queer, 
Matilda;  so  different  from  Tom.” 

“ Tom,  Tom,  I’m  tired  of  your  Tom ! I 
wish  he  was  further!  Not  that  I wish 
him  any  harm;  but  another  sea- voyage 
might  do  us  all  good — cure  Mis’  Polly  of 
her  crinkum-crankums.” 

As  Matilda  predicted,  there  was  baking 
early  next  day.  Mr.  Dorsett  had  been 
compelled  to  visit  the  poultry-yard,  late 
as  it  was,  the  night  before,  to  catch  and 
kill  chickens.  Isabel  was  called  at  day- 
break, and  Matilda’s  services  were  changed 
to  house-work.  Tom  was  vexed  at  the 
plan  and  the  general  disturbance,  and 
vowed  that  he  would  not  go  to  the  Glen 
nor  come  to  tea.  He  gained  small  hear- 
ing, the  women  were  so  busy,  and  he  went 
away  muttering  and  “confounding” 
things.  Isabel  pondered  over  the  soldier 
and  his  wounds.  She  wished  that  she 
might  show  him  some  appreciation  of 
these  facts,  and  snatched  a moment  to 
look  over  her  Language  of  Flowers  to 
find  a military  bouquet.  Matilda  was 
consulted  about  decorating  the  parlor  with 
the  few  remaining  flowers  and  green 
wreaths.  There  was  nothing  in  the  house 
in  the  way  of  red,  white,  and  blue — no 
flag— nothing;  they  were  as  poor  as  pov- 
erty in  all  things,  she  confessed,  where 
taste  was  concerned.  However,  she 
brought  together  the  house  plants,  and 
everything  from  the  garden,  and  bright- 
ened up  the  dull  parlor,  so  that  even  Mis’ 
Polly  vouchsafed  a grunt  of  approval. 
The  flush  of  hurry  and  labor  was  on  her 
face  when  the  Morton  party  drove  up  the 
lane  with  a pair  of  horses  and  a large 
open  carriage.  Mrs.  Comines  regarded 
her  with  open  admiration. 

“ I beg,”  she  cried,  “that  you  will  ride 
with  me  down  to  the  Glen;  it  is  years 
since  I was  there,  and  I should  like  to 
have  one  familiar  with  the  spot  accompany 
me.” 


“My  cousin,  I believe,  has  given  up 
going  to-day,  and  I will  ride  in  your  car- 
riage with  pleasure.  Indeed,  none  of  us 
are  going  except  myself.  Ma  thinks  it 
would  not  be  hospitable  in  her  to  leave 
the  house  when  about  to  entertain  friends, 
and  pa  is  busy  in  the  fields.  Matilda  can- 
not afford  to  leave  her  work.” 

“Mercy  on  me!’'  commented  Matilda 
to  herself,  “how  that  child  do  take  things 
on  herself!  A born  lady  couldn’t  do  bet- 
ter than  she  is  doing  this  minute.” 

Mis’  Polly,  secretly  content  over  Tom’s 
contumacious  behavior,  wore  an  affable 
expression,  and  remained  in  the  open 
door  till  the  carriage,  which  contained 
Mrs.  Comines,  her  little  girls,  the  captain, 
and  Isabel,  reached  the  top  of  the  lane. 
If  her  vision  had  been  a trifle  longer  her 
expression  might  have  changed,  for  Tom 
Dorsett  appeared  in  a chaise,  driving 
swiftly  toward  the  house. 

“Oh,”  cried  Isabel,  dismayed,  “he  is 
going,  after  all!” 

“ He  must  take  the  oldish  lady,  then,” 
said  Captain  Comines.  “A  change  of 
programme  is  simply  impossible,  Miss 
Dorsett.” 

“Well,  please  stop  a moment,”  she 
urged. 

Captain  Comines  drew  rein,  and  Isabel 
extended  her  hand  to  Tom  imploringly. 
Of  course  he  pulled  up  beside  her.  A 
glance  passed  between  the  two  men  which 
did  not  indicate  any  friendly  desire  for 
acquaintance.  Nevertheless  an  introduc- 
tion took  place.  Mrs.  Comines  apologized 
for  taking  Isabel,  invited  him  to  follow 
them,  and  bowed  and  smiled  herself  and 
horses  on  their  road  before  Tom  had  de- 
cided that  he  was  really  at  a stand  still. 
He  could  not  tell  whether  he  would  rather 
go  to  the  Glen,  or  return  to  the  village, 
or  go  for  Matilda  and  Mis’  Polly.  One 
or  the  other  might  suggest  the  right  thing 
to  do,  and  he  drove  his  horse  down  the 
lane.  Mis’  Polly  heard  his  wheels,  and 
opened  the  door  again. 

“ Changed  your  mind,”  she  said,  short- 
ly, as  he  sprang  out. 

4 4 Have  you  a mind  to  go  ? I feel  slight- 
ly cheap  just  now,  having  met  that  sprig 
of  a Comines  with  Isabel  in  tow.  I hate 
new  faces.” 

“ I can't  leave ; tea  is  to  be  made  ready.” 

“Call  Matilda;  I’ll  take  her  along.” 

Matilda  was  called.  She  protested 
against  going.  Her  best  bonnet  was  at 
home;  her  hair  wasn't  done  up  yet;  Tom 
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didn’t  want  her,  and  she  did  not  care 
about  being  a makeshift.  If  he  hadn’t 
capered  so  in  the  morning,  Isabel  would 
have  been  by  his  side.  But  Tom  per- 
suaded her,  and  in  a few  minutes  they 
struck  the  track  of  the  other  carriage.  It 
was  only  half  an  hour’s  drive  from  the 
Dorsetts’,  but  it  was  past  three  o’clock 
when  they  reached  the  Glen.  The  sun 
was  far  in  the  west,  and  spread  a level 
light  low  down  among  the  tree  trunks 
and  ferns  of  the  ravine.  The  party  left 
the  carriages  by  a sunken  stone  wall,  and 
entered  the  woods  by  a mossy  and  vine- 
encumbered  path.  Captain  Comines  of- 
fered his  hand  to  Isabel  and  led  her  along, 
while  the  others  straggled  as  they  pleased. 
Isabel  directed  the  way  to  a grassy  open- 
ing in  the  wood  where  there  was  a clump 
of  old  pines,  and  where  the  ground  was 
dry, and  odorous  with  their  needles.  They 
found  a seat  upon  a rock.  No  one  was 
in  sight;  there  was  not  a sound  in  the 
air;  the  landscape  was  pathetic  in  this 
sombre,  pale,  silent  light. 

“ I am  glad  I came,”  said  the  captain. 
“I  perceive  that  I have  a new  sensation. 
How  do  you  feel,  Miss  Dorset!,  in  this 
strange  spot?” 

4 4 1 am  accustomed  to  this  scene.” 

44  Is  it  not  much  admired?” 

“It  is  our  only  show-place,  and  is  a 
good  deal  frequented.  I think  it  beauti- 
ful.” 

The  captain  botanized  over  the  ferns 
and  mosses,  to  Isabel’s  surprise  and  de- 
light. When  Tom  sauntered  up  to  them 
he  saw  that  she  was  deeply  interested,  and 
felt  annoyed. 

“This  is  a stupid  place,  Isabel,”  he 
said.  “I  think  we  should  return;  the 
sun  is  low,  and  it  will  be  drenching  damp 
soon.” 

The  children  burst  upon  the  trio  with 
cries  of  delight  over  the  treasures  they 
had  collected.  Then  Matilda  and  Mrs. 
Comines  came  along,  and  after  some  gen- 
eral talk,  which  interested  all  except  Tom, 
they  started  for  the  carriages. 

“Isabel,”  said  Torn,  in  a low  voice, 
“ will  you  ride  back  with  me  ?” 

“I  don't  think  I should,  cousin;  it 
would  seem  impolite.  Please  excuse  me.” 

“No;  you  must  go  with  me  now,  or 
never  go  with  me  again.” 

“You  are  unreasonable.” 

14 1 know  it.” 

Captain  Comines  guessed  the  purport 
of  the  conversation.  “ I wonder,  now,  if 


she  will  comply  with  the  tar’s  commands  ? 
I shall  despise  her  if  she  does.”  he  thought. 

“I  feel  compelled  to  decline  your  de- 
mands,” said  Isabel,  feeling  ready  to  cry. 

“All  right!” 

Isabel  was  silent  on  the  return.  A 
sense  of  disappointment  oppressed  her. 
She  wished  the  tea  over  and  the  Comines 
gone.  She  must  speak  with  Tom  alone; 
he  should  not  leave  her  so.  The  moment 
they  returned  and  were  within  Mis’ 
Polly’s  walls,  the  latter  felt  that  a crisis 
had  come.  Tom  spoke  to  her  as  he  never 
had  before.  Never  was  she  to  hear  his 
careless  laugh  again;  her  reign  was  over; 
her  rules  futile. 

“Aunt  Polly,”  he  said,  sternly,  “I 
have  been  a great  fool,  and  you  have  al- 
lowed me  to  fool  myself  to  the  top  of  my 
bent.  What  possible  reason  have  you  had 
in  standing  between  me  and  Isabel  ?” 

“None.  But  this  is  no  time  to  talk. 
I have  other  fish  to  fry  just  now;  but  I 
will  give  you  the  chance  to  blame  me  as 
much  as  you  please.  I have  acted  for  the 
best.” 

The  supper  was  generous,  and,  as  Matil- 
da said,  Mr.  Dorsett  “helped  generous”; 
his  quiet  good-humor  covered  the  dis- 
turbance latent  in  Mis’  Polly  and  Isabel. 
Mrs.  Comines  enjoyed  her  visit;  so  did 
the  captain.  He  was  falling  in  love  with 
Isabel.  His  penetration  divined  that  she 
was  undeveloped,  and  that  she  might  be 
trained  to  all  that  was  lovely  and  excel- 
lent. What  a delightful  task  — where 
there  was  so  little  to  unlearn,  so  much  to 
learn ! The  depths  of  her  nature  were 
not  broken  up  yet;  whatever  her  imagin- 
ings might  be,  she  was  still  artless,  simple, 
and  inexperienced.  What  a flavor  that 
supper  had  for  him!  A divine  aroma  in 
the  tea  and  the  homely  viands.  Little 
did  Mis’  Polly  dream  of  the  spice  which 
Isabel  could  add  to  her  handiwork!  He 
felt  elated,  exalted,  and  compelled  Tom  to 
talk  with  him.  Isabel  listened,  and  grew 
ashamed  of  the  conviction  that  the  cap- 
tain was  more  entertaining,  more  agree- 
able than  Tom.  A suspicion  of  this  fact 
crept  upon  her  when  in  the  woods,  but 
she  drove  it  away  as  unworthy.  The 
evening  came  to  a close  at  the  proper  hour 
of  nine.  The  horses  were  brought  to  the 
door,  chafing  and  champing. 

44  What's  the  matter?"  asked  Mrs.  Co- 
mines; 44  the  horses  are  so  restless.” 

“They  have  had  a good  feed  of  oats, 
inarm,  and  it  livens  them  up.  Horses  like 
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to  go  abroad  as  well  as  folks/’  replied  Mr. 
Dorsett. 

“I  wouldn’t  ride  up  to  Chicksdale  for 
all  creation  in  that  carriage  to-night,”  said 
Matilda. 

“Nonsense!”  said  Captain  Comines. 
“You  pay  me  a poor  compliment,  since  I 
drive  them.” 

Tom  also  brought  his  horse  and  wagon 
to  the  door,  but  while  Mrs.  Comines  was 
busy  settling  herself  and  children  on  the 
seats,  he  whispered  to  Isabel  that  he  had 
had  a miserable  day,  and  that  he  was  glad 
it  was  over.  So  was  she. 

“Forgive  me,  will  you,  Isabel?  I am 
an  unworthy  creature,  I know;  but  I am 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that — ” 

“Good-night,  Miss  Dorsett,”  said  Cap- 
tain Comines.  “Will  you  take  the  lead, 
Mr.  Dorsett  ? I am  ignorant  of  the  road.” 

“ Oh,  certainly, ’’answered Tom.  “ Are 
you  ready?”  He  looked  at  Isabel  wist- 
fully. 

“ I must  go,  you  see ; no  chance  for  me. 
Good-night,  Isabel.  How  much  there  is 
to  do,  to  be,  and  to  say  in  this  blind  world, 
my  dear ! We  open  our  eyes  when  swing- 
ing over  an  abyss;  we  speak  when  the 
sword  to  fall  upon  us  makes  itself  visi- 
ble in  the  air.” 

“Oh,  Tom!”  cried  Isabel,  struck  with 
his  strange  look  and  accent,  “don’t — 
don’t  go  just  now;  I want  to  speak  to 
you.” 

“Come,  child,”  called  Mis’  Polly. 
“Mrs.  Comines  is  waiting  for  your  last 
words.  Go  out  to  her.” 

Tom  sprang  into  his  wagon,  and  started 
out  of  the  yard.  Next  Captain  Comines, 
touching  one  of  his  horses,  flew  after  him. 
Mr.  Dorsett  shut  the  gate,  and  returned 
slowly  up  the  path  with  his  lantern  in  his 
hand.  The  women  stood  in  the  porch  lis- 
tening to  the  sound  of  wheels  which  grew 
distant  fast. 

“That’s  over  with,”  said  Matilda. 
“We  might  as  well  go  to  bed,  I guess.  I 
am  confused;  there's  a buzzing  in  my 
ears.” 

“ Hark  !”  said  Isabel. 

A shrill  cry  rose  in  the  air — a woman’s 
shriek — then  a dull  trampling  was  heard. 
Nothing  more. 

“Run  with  your  lantern,”  screamed 
Mis’ Polly.  “Something  has  happened 
at  the  turn  in  the  lane.  What  can  it  be  ?” 

“Go  into  the  house,  Isabel,  this  min- 
ute,” ordered  Matilda.  “ I'm  sure  there’s 
an  upset;  I feel  it  in  my  bones.” 


“No;  I am  nota  child.  I shall  go  too.” 

They  were  all  running  now,  Mr.  Dor- 
sett taking  the  lead  with  his  lantern. 
They  came  upon  a sad  sight  soon.  Tom’s 
wagon  was  overturned;  the  horse  stood 
in  a tremble,  with  part  of  his  harness  trail- 
ing about  him.  A peddler’s  red  cart  and 
its  pair  of  horses  were  near;  and  behind, 
the  carriage,  with  Mrs.  Comines  inside  in 
a dead  faint,  her  children  crying  and 
striking  their  hands  together.  Captain 
Comines  was  on  the  ground,  with  his 
arms  round  Tom,  holding  up  his  head. 
Mr.  Dorsett  raised  his  lantern;  when  its 
rays  fell  on  Tom’s  face,  Isabel,  with  a sti- 
fled cry,  fell  on  her  knees. 

“Hush,  dear  girl!”  said  the  captain; 
“he  is  going.  Be  brave;  his  breast  is 
crushed.  The  wheel  went  over  him.” 

The  peddler  was  crying  like  a child, 
and  cursing  himself  strangely — his  cart, 
his  horses,  and  himself — for  coming  to 
Dorsett’s  that  time  of  night. 

“What  does  it  all  mean?”  asked  Mis’ 
Polly,  in  a hoarse  whisper,  wringing  her 
hands  and  perfectly  helpless. 

“Tom,  Tom,  speak  once  more  to  me,” 
cried  Isabel.  “ Once,  once  more!” 

He  opened  his  eyes.  “Going  on  the 
land — not  to  be  drowned.  I didn’t  think 
that,  Isabel.  In  Chicksdale  graveyard, 
after  all.  Aunt  Polly,  love  Isabel  for 
me.  Hold  on,  Comines,  a minute  more; 
my  time  is  short.  Isabel,  your  hand. 
God,  how  hard  this  is!— all  of  it  hard — 
ain’t  it,  Comines  ? Don’t  you  count  on  a 
day.  Uncle — ” 

Tom  had  gone  beyond  the  lane.  No 
need  of  further  steps,  no  aid  of  horse  to 
carry  him  through  the  mysterious  jour- 
ney, which  no  space  that  mortal  can  ac- 
count for  covers. 

Mis’  Polly  was  speechless.  No  proverb 
nor  rule  came  to  her  aid  at  this  moment. 
Accident  has  no  provision  in  ordinary 
life.  It  simply  stuns  and  paralyzes  ordi- 
nary action.  Then  the  sufferers  rouse,  rub 
their  eyes,  and  resume  the  common  habits 
of  existence. 

All  the  cogs  in  the  wheels  of  life  on 
the  Dorsett  farm  for  so  many  months 
were  thus  suddenly  changed.  The  little 
cares,  anxieties,  cross- purposes  came  to  an 
end. 

“ It  appears,”  said  Matilda,  reflectively, 
“as  if  preserving,  dress-making,  house- 
cleaning. must  go  on  forever.  We  don’t 
really  calculate  for  anything  else.  And 
yet,  since  my  remembrance,  Chicksdale 
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has  started  a new  cemetery,  and  there  are 
five  hundred  graves  in  it.  What  story 
does  that  tell  ?” 

A few  months  afterward  Philip  Co- 
mines married  Isabel  Dorsett.  On  her 
marriage  eve  Isabel’s  thoughts  drifted 
through  the  past.  “Did  I or  did  I not 
love  poor  Tom  ? To  a fatal  accident  do  I 
owe  my  happiness  ? One  thing  I know — 


I love  Philip.  From  his  love  came  mine. 
It  is  no  dream,  no  vague,  wondering  as- 
piration; it  is  a solemn  experience.” 

Mis’  Polly,  in  a gray  silk,  was  the  mis- 
tress of  ceremonies  at  the  wedding.  Peo- 
ple shook  their  heads  and  said  that  she 
was  growing  old,  for  she  did  not  mind 
Isabel’s  slipping  from  under  her  thumb, 
and  nobody  heard  of  her  rules  nowadays. 


BARTHfiLEMY  DE  MAC  ARTY’S  REVENGE. 

BY  THE  HON.  CHARLES  GAYARR& 


IN  a contribution  entitled  “A  Louisiana 
Sugar  Plantation  of  the  Old  Regime,” 
published  in  Harper's  Monthly , March, 
1887,  I have  given  some  of  my  souvenirs 
about  a locality  where  sugar  was  made 
for  the  first  time  in  1795  by  Monsieur  de 
Bore,  six  miles  above  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

Among  the  most  intimate  friends  who 
frequently  visited  the  Yamily  at  the  Bor6 
plantation  there  was  an  old  maid  named 
Mademoiselle  de  Macarty.  Her  name 
originally  had  been  McCarthy.  It  had 
been  Frenchified  into  Macarty.  She  was 
of  Irish  origin,  being  the  descendant  of  a 
family  that  emigrated  from  Ireland  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  James  II.  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  There  was  a 
Count  de  Macarty  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. 

Mademoiselle  de  Macarty  lived  near 
the  De  La  Chaise  plantation,  once  well 
known  on  account  of  its  brick  yard,  but 
now  divided  into  streets  and  lots  which 
have  become  part  of  New  Orleans.  She 
was  in  affluent  circumstances,  possessed 
houses  in  the  city,  and  owned  a number 
of  slaves.  She  had  a beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive garden,  of  which  she  was  very 
proud,  superb  orange-trees,  a well-culti- 
vated orchard,  and  acquired  considerable 
reputation  for  the  skill  with  which  she 
manufactured  all  sorts  of  condiments, 
sweetmeats,  and  other  delicacies.  In  this 
she  was  assisted  by  a dame  de  compagnie 
named  Barella,  of  Italian  descent.  These 
two  women  have  ever  since  remained  in- 
separably connected  in  my  memory  with 
more  than  one  fond  recollection  of  a feast 
on  fruit  and  sugar-plums. 

Mademoiselle  de  Macarty  left  all  her 
fortune  to  her  nephew,  Augustin  de  Ma- 
carty, who  subsequently  became  Mayor 


of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  died  child- 
less. 

She  had  another  but  more  distant  rela- 
tive, called  Barthelemy  de  Macarty,  who 
lived  a few  miles  below  the  city  on  a place 
fronting  the  river,  and  extending  to  the 
swampy  forest  behind.  This  gentleman, 
born  to  wealth,  early  in  life  gave  proofs 
of  possessing  a considerable  degree  of  ec- 
centricity. He  lived  with  his  widowed 
father,  Chevalier  de  Macarty,  whom  I 
knew  in  his  old  age,  and  who  continued 
to  wear,  until  the  last  day  of  his  exist- 
ence, a powdered  head  and  a queue  of  the 
old  regime . This  aged  gentleman  drove 
every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  from  his 
rural  residence  to  Hewlett's  Exchange,  at 
the  northwest  junction  of  Chartres  and 
St.  Louis  streets,  where  he  appropriated 
for  his  special  use  the  same  corner  and 
the  same  arm-chair,  holding  converse  with 
a few  friends  of  congenial  habits  and 
thoughts,  and  passing  with  them  in  suc- 
cessive review  all  the  visitors  of  the  estab- 
lishment as  they  went  in  or  went  out, 
and  commenting  on  each  one  of  those 
who  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
noticed.  At  2 o’clock  P.M.,  precisely,  lie 
rose,  addressed  the  same  invariable  bow 
to  the  company,  entered  his  carriage  with 
the  same  privileged  leg  foremost,  and  was 
driven  home  at  the  same  leisurely  rate  of 
locomotion.  Then  there  was  an  end  of 
him,  so  far  as  the  out  wal'd  world  was  con- 
cerned, until  the  repetition  of  the  same 
proceeding  on  the  next  day. 

The  widowed  father  and  the  unmarried 
son  were  reported  to  live  together  with  a 
singular  sort  of  etiquette.  The  house  was 
a spacious  two-story  one,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  old  colonial  or  creole  dwellings, 
with  large  open  verandas,  or  galleries, 
running  along  every  side  of  the  edifice, 
and  supported  by  massive  brick  pillars. 
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It  was  divided  in  the  centre  by  a broad 
hall.  On  the  left  of  this  hall  the  apart- 
ments were  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
father,  and  on  the  right  by  the  son. 
They  respectively  kept  as  distinct  an  es- 
tablishment as  if  they  had  been  miles 
apart.  When  so  disposed,  they  recipro- 
cally invited  each  other  in  turn  to  break- 
fast or  to  dinner.  They  continued  to  live 
with  the  same  formality  until  the  senior 
Macarty  departed  this  life. 

His  son,  Barthelemy,  had  been  thor- 
oughly educated,  and  gave  promise  of  a 
brilliant  career.  When  still  very  young, 
he  had  been  selected  by  Governor  Clai- 
borne for  his  Secretary  of  State.  Hand- 
some, possessed  of  those  clean-cut  features 
which  characterize  the  patrician  of  long 
descent,  rich,  and  distinguished  in  every 
way,  the  youthful  Secretary  of  State  was 
the  cynosure  of  society,  and  mothers  kept 
a steady  eye  on  him,  for  there  certainly 
could  not  be  a more  eligible  match  for  a 
beloved  daughter.  Suddenly,  however, 
he  disappeared  from  the  brilliant  circles 
of  which  he  was  the  ornament,  and  be- 
came a recluse  on  the  plantation  which  I 
have  mentioned.  Much  talk,  of  course, 
there  was  on  the  subject,  but  the  cause  of 
such  a stupendous  social  event  never  was 
really  ascertained.  Conjectures  and  sug- 
gestions, that  was  all.  Everybody  thought 
at  first  that  it  was  a transient  whim,  but 
it  lasted  twenty -five  years.  Monsieur  de 
Macarty,  during  all  this  lapse  of  time, 
was  invisible  to  everybody,  save  to  a few 
friends  in  New  Orleans,  whom  he  had  to 
dine  with  him  every  Sunday,  and  for 
whom  he  usually  sent  his  carriage,  as 
their  means  of  transportation. 

A high  wooden  fence,  made  of  solid 
planks  closely  wedged  together,  protect- 
ed Monsieur  de  Macarty’s  premises  from 
intrusion,  concealing  everything  from 
view  save  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 
Within,  there  was  the  most  luxuriously 
perfumed  garden,  blooming  with  innu- 
merable flowers,  adorned  with  the  rarest 
plants  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  vegetable 
world.  For  them  he  never  hesitated  to 
pay  even  enormous  sums.  His  library 
was  of  the  choicest,  and  containing  the 
most  costly  editions,  with  magnificent  en- 
gravings. In  this  solitude,  into  which  the 
arts  and  sciences  alone  were  permitted  to 
enter,  he  lived  absorbed  in  himself,  and 
apparently  dead  to  everything  else.  His 
agent  visited  him  twice  a year  to  render 
his  accounts.  Houses  after  houses,  which 


he  never  saw  and  never  cared  to  see,  were 
bought  for  him  in  New  Orleans.  People 
would  talk  occasionally  of  his  ever-in- 
creasing fortune,  and  wonder  at  the  ob- 
stinate seclusion  of  one  for  whom  the 
world  should  have  had  so  many  attrac- 
tions. 

For  twenty-five  years  this  gentleman 
continued  to  be  inapproachable  and  invis- 
ible to  anybody  save  to  his  slaves,  his 
agent,  and  the  same  few  friends  who  sel- 
dom failed  to  visit  him  weekly.  These 
friends  were  very  reticent  about  the  re- 
cluse, and  all  that  could  be  extracted  from 
them  was  that  the  Sunday  dinners  of 
Monsieur  de  Macarty  were  exquisite,  and 
his  black  cook  a cordon  bleu . 

One  day  there  was  a sensational  report 
in  New  Orleans.  Monsieur  de  Macarty 
had  suddenly  departed  for  France,  with- 
out even  bidding  farewell  to  his  Sunday 
friends,  who  were  in  as  great  amazement 
as  the  rest  of  the  people.  All  that  could 
be  learned  from  his  servants  was  that  he 
had  received  a letter  which  had  greatly 
disturbed  him.  He  had  hastily  sent  a 
messenger  to  his  agent  in  New  Orleans, 
and  had  ordered  a trunk  to  be  packed 
with  personal  effects,  as  if  for  a long  jour- 
ney. Three  days  after,  a ship  bound  for 
Europe  had  stopped  in  front  of  his  house, 
and  Monsieur  de  Macarty,  with  his  faith- 
ful body-servant,  black  Joe,  had  gone  on 
board.  We  happen  to  know  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  received  by  Monsieur 
de  Macarty.  It  was  a short  one,  and  ran 
as  follows: 

“Dear  Sir, — I know  not  what  connection 
has  existed  between  you  and  my  mother.  All 
that  I know  is  that  she  more  than  loved,  that 
she  worshipped  you.  This  she  did  not,  and 
could  not  if  she  had  wished  it,  conceal  from 
me.  1,  her  only  child,  was  fifteen  years  old 
when  she  died  from  the  fatal  effects  of  a mys- 
terious grief  which  she  seemed  to  hug  volun- 
tarily to  her  bosom.  I never  knew  her  hut 
with  sadness  in  her  heart  and  on  her  brow. 
On  her  death-bed  she  made  me  solemnly  prom- 
ise that  if  I ever  needed  help  in  this  world,  I 
should  send  to  you  a sealed  paper  which  I 
enclose.  I am  now  eighteen,  and  in  such  dis- 
tress that  death  alone  can  relieve  me.  I keep, 
however,  the  word  which  I pledged  to  my 
mother,  but  without  hope.  What  could  you 
do  for  me?  You  in  New  Orleans  and  I in 
Nantes,  and  the  ocean  between  uh  ! What 
more  need  I say  to  you  at  such  a distance  ? 
How  meaningless  and  fruitless  does  such  a 
communication  appear  to  me ! But  a mother’s 
wish  has  been  obeyed. 

Natalie  Yeumakdois.” 
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There  was  enclosed  in  this  letter  a small 
note,  carefully  sealed,  but  without  address, 
either  outside  or  inside,  nor  was  it  signed. 
Here  is  its  text : 

“ O idol  of  my  heart,  never  to  be  effaced 
from  it!  I have  wronged  you  deeply,  past  re- 
demption. I ought  not  to  have  doubted.  It 
was  an  unpardonable  crime  to  doubt  your 
word — your  honor.  How  can  I have  been  so 
guilty  ? But  if  you  had  known  to  what  extent 
I was  deceived,  perhaps  you  would  have  par- 
doned. Alas!  you  scorned  to  seek  any  ex- 
planation ; aud  you  were  right.  I adore  your 
superb  pride,  although  it  has  made  us  both  so 
miserable.  I adore  it,  because  it  is  like  the 
justifiable  pride  of  a god — a generous  pride 
which  has  made  you  spare  my  husband,  your* 
treacherous  friend,  whom  you  could  have 
crushed.  He  does  not  know  it;  but  I do!  I 
know  what  a mournful  recluse  you  have  been 
since  that  fatal  day  of  separation.  Although 
so  far  away,  I have  never  lost  sight  of  you, 
and  have  ever  been  with  you  in  spirit.  Oh, 
how  thoroughly  I have  learned  to  know  you 
— better  than  you  know  yourself!  Alas!  it  is 
too  late.  How  marvellous  is  the  intuition  of 
sorrow!  It  is  that  intuition  which  makes  me 
address  you  these  lines  with  implicit  con- 
fidence, when  I have  but  a few  days  to  stay 
in  this  valley  of  tears.  I leave  my  only  child 
in  the  hands  of  an  unworthy  husband.  I fear 
for  her.  Should  she  ever  appeal  to  you,  save 
her.  I know  that  this  is  the  only  revenge  to 
which  your  pride  will  stoop. 

“Faithfully  thine  in  heaven  and  forever.” 

Forty  days  after  the  departure  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Macarty  a stranger  rang  the  bell 
at  the  magnificent  house  of  the  banker 
Vcrmandois,  in  Nantes.  He  asked  the 
servant  who  opened  the  door  if  Made- 
moiselle Vermandois  was  at  home.  The 
answer  was  affirmative,  and  the  stranger 
was  ushered  into  a superb  reception-room. 
The  seryant  retired  without  asking  for  a 
name,  which  had  not  been  given,  to  be 
announced  in  compliance  with  a usual 
formality.  His  practical  eye  had  satis- 
fied him  that  the  visitor  was  a person  of 
distinction. 

There  stood  conspicuous  in  that  saloon 
the  full-length  portrait  of  a lady.  The 
stranger  approached  the  painting,  and 
seemed  to  be  immediately  absorbed  in  its 
contemplation.  He  became  deady  pale, 
and  grasped  the  left  side  of  his  breast,  as 
if  some  sharp  pain  had  suddenly  shot 
through  his  heart.  But  that  pallor  had 
left  no  trace,  and  his  arm  had  fallen  list- 
lessly down  along  his  right  side,  when  a 
door  opened,  and  a young  lady  advanced 
toward  him.  He  bowed  gravely,  and  said : 


“From  the  resemblance  which  exists 
between  you  and  that  portrait,  I suppose 
that  I have  the  honor  to  address  Mademoi- 
selle Vermandois.  I am  Monsieur  de  Ma- 
carty, from  New  Orleans.  You  have  ap- 
pealed to  me.  I have  come.” 

She  to  whom  these  words  were  address- 
ed trembled  all  over  her  frail  body.  With 
all  the  signs  of  extreme  agitation  she 
seized  both  his  hands,  which  she  shook 
with  convulsive  pressure,  and  looked  as 
if  disposed  to  fall  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
without  being  able  to  speak.  Monsieur 
de  Macarty  prevented  her,  if  such  was  her 
intention. 

“ I beg  you  to  be  composed,”  he  said. 
“I  know  the  nature  of  your  distress.  I 
have  made  the  necessary  inquiries  before 
calling  on  you.  You  love  Monsieur  de 
Kerleree,  a young  captain  of  cavalry  in  the 
French  army,  but  without  any  fortune, 
and  you  would  rather  die  than  marry  old 
Castera  and  his  millions.  I understand 
it  all.  It  is  a story  of  very  ancient  date. 
Well,  in  memory  of  your  mother,  I will 
interfere  in  this  matter.” 

Natalie  clasped  her  hands,  tears  of  joy 
gushed  out  of  her  eyes,  and  her  feelings 
of  gratitude  would  have  burst  out  in 
burning  expressions  from  her  lips  if  Mon- 
sieur de  Macarty  had  not  hastened  to 
check  her,  saying,  frigidly:  “Pray  spare 
me  any  display  of  emotion ; no  scene,  if 
you  please;  I hate  such  idle  demonstra- 
tions, such  hysterical  explosions.  Is  your 
father  at  home  ?” 

She  could  answer  only  with  an  affirm- 
ative motion  of  her  head. 

“Then,”  continued  Monsieur  de  Ma- 
carty, in  the  same  freezing  tones,  “allow 
me  to  ask  you  the  favor  to  carry  this  card 
to  your  father.  I desire  to  have  with  him 
a strictly  private  interview.” 

Mademoiselle  Natalie,  overpowered  by 
hopes  and  fears,  and  by  astonishment  at 
the  strangeness  of  the  situation  she  was 
in,  staggered  out  of  the  apartment  to  car- 
ry the  message  to  her  father.  In  the 
mean  time  Monsieur  de  Macarty  calmly 
and  slowly  paced  the  large  room,  stealing 
occasionally  furtive  ■Bpas  it 'were,  in- 
voluntary glances  at  the  portrait. 

After  a delay  of  a few  minutes  Mon- 
sieur Vermandois  entered.  He  was  a tall, 
handsome  man,  about  fifty  years  old,  with 
features  sinister  in  tlieir  beauty,  and  bear- 
ing that  undefinable  expression  which  in 
certain  faces  is  a warning  to  physiogno- 
mists. There  was  no  exchange  of  saluta- 
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tions  between  the  two  men.  They  stood 
face  to  face  in  close  proximity,  and  for 
a while  looked  steadily  at  each  other. 
There  was  bewilderment  and  anxiety  in 
the  inquiring  eyes  of  Vermandois,  and  one 
hand,  which  he  held  behind  his  back, 
twitched  convulsively.  Monsieur  de  Ma- 
carty  was  self-collected,  expressionless, 
and  impassible,  like  marble.  He  was  the 
first  to  break  the  prolonged  and  embar- 
rassing silence. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  first  time  that 
I have  seen  you  since,  under  the  guise 
of  false  and  treacherous  friendship,  you 
robbed  me  of  a treasure  which  you  have 
been  unable  to  appreciate.  Think  not 
that  I condescend  to  address  you  any  re- 
proach. I have  come  here  for  a business 
transaction  with  Banker  Vermandois.  I 
shall  be  brief.  Cashier^of  the  Louisiana 
Commercial  Bank,  you  resigned  and  de- 
parted for  France  shortly  after  your  mar- 
riage. You  were  still  on  the  ocean  when 
a deficit  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  dis- 
covered, clearly  traceabTe  to  you.  Secret 
measures  were  instantly  taken  to  have 
you  arrested  in  due  time.  Of  this  I was 
confidentially  informed  by  one  of  my 
friends,  who  was  one  of  the  directors. 
For  the  sake  of  one  who  shall  be  name- 
less, and  on  condition  that  your  crime 
should  not  be  divulged,  I paid  the  sum 
that  you  had  appropriated  to  your  own 
uses  and  purposes.  I have  in  my  posses- 
sion the  whole  transaction  officially  certi- 
fied. This  is  not  all.  You  are  at  present 
on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  Your  late  spec- 
ulations at  the  Paris  Bourse  have  proved 
disastrous.  You  are  obliged  to  pay  with- 
in a few  days  to  certain  parties  whom 
you  know  the  round  sum  of  fiveJiundred 
thousand  francs.  You  cannot  do  it.  You 
see  that  I am  well  informed.  Those  par- 
ties have  transferred  to  me  all  their  claims. 
I am  your  sole  creditor.”  Monsieur  de 
Macarty  paused  and  looked  at  Verman- 
dois as  if  he  dared  him  to  a denial.  Ver- 
mandois remained  silent. 

“Now  to  the  point,”  continued  Mon- 
sieur de  Macarty.  “ Here  is  the  business 
transaction  which  I propose.  It  suits  me 
that  your  daughter  should  marry  Mon- 
sieur de  Kerleree,  and  no  other.  If  you 
consent  to  it,  I will  deliver  to  you  the 
Louisiana  Commercial  Bank  document 
which  I have  mentioned,  and  will  cancel 
the  five  hundred  thousaud  francs  obliga- 
tions that  I hold.  I give  you  the  remain- 
der of  this  day  and  the  coming  night  to 
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decide  on  my  proposition.  If  you  accept, 
as  I want  no  further  interview,  nor  any 
direct  communication  with  you,  let  the 
marriage  of  Monsieur  de  Kerleree  and  Ma- 
demoiselle Vermandois  be  announced  to- 
morrow morning  in  the  Impartial  of 
Nantes  as  having  to  take  place  within 
a short  time.  If  this  notice  does  not 
appear,  I will  consider  it  as  a refusal. 
In  that  case,  on  your  own  head  be  the 
consequences.  I will  no  longer  spare 
you.” 

Without  waiting  for  any  manifesta- 
tion whatever  on  the  part  of  Verman- 
dois, Monsieur  de  Macarty  turned  on  his 
heel  and  deliberately  walked  out  of  the 
house. 

The  next  morning  this  short  editorial 
appeared  in  the  first  column  of  the  Im- 
partial : 

“We  are  delighted  to  announce  from  the 
highest  authority  the  prochain  marriage  of 
Monsieur  de  Kerleree  and  Mademoiselle  Ver- 
mandois. Monsieur  do  Kerleree  is  a promising 
young  officer,  and  belongs  to  the  oldest  no- 
bility of  Brittany,  but  is  honorably  poor.  The 
bride  is  extremely  rich,  being  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  our  well  known  and  distinguished  bank- 
er, Philippe  Vermandois.  This  gentleman  de- 
serves great  credit  and  commeudation  for  his 
liberal  and  noble  disregard  of  the  inequality 
of  fortune  between  the  parties.  Une  telle  al- 
liance enlre  la  haute  nobles* e et  la  haute  finance 
obtiendra  une  approbation  unicerselle.  It  is  one 
of  the  social  and  political  necessities  of  our 
progressive  epoch.” 

On  that  very  day  Monsieur  de  Macarty 
received  a joint  note  from  the  affianced 
couple  requesting  to  be  favored  with  the 
permission  to  call  on  him  and  make  him 
witness  the  happiness  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  He  begged  to  be  excused  from 
receiving  Mademoiselle  Vermandois.  but 
consented  to  the  visit  of  Captain  de  Ker- 
leree, to  whom  he  said : 

“I  have  not  admitted  you  to  my  pre- 
sence to  be  greeted  with  expressions  of 
gratitude.  In  what  I have  done  I have 
simply  pleased  myself,  and  sought  my 
own  gratification.  Therefore  I deserve 
no  thanks.” 

“But,”  replied  Monsieur  de  Kerleree, 
when  he  had  finished,  “ we  hope  that  you 
will  at  least  honor  our  wedding  with  your 
attendance.” 

“No.  That  is  impossible.  I depart 
this  evening  for  Paris,  and  from  that  city 
for  New  Orleans.  I bid  you  farewell, 
probably  never  to  meet  again;  but  I will 
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leave  with  you  a request.  On  the  day,  addressed  in  her  far-distant  celestial  home: 
of  your  marriage,  I desire  your  wife  to  go  ‘Mother, I am  commissioned  by  him  whom 
alone  from  the  altar  to  the  tomb  where  you  have  so  deeply  wronged  to  tell  you 
she  often  prays  for  the  soul  of  the  depart-  that  the  pardon  you  so  long  craved  is 
ed,  and  there  utter  these  words,  which  granted  at  last;  for  his  revenge  is  com- 
may  reach  the  spirit  to  whom  they  are  plete.’” 


“ THE  CENTRE  FIGGER.” 

BY  M.  E.  M.  DAVIS. 


“ T^EY  tells  me  you  gwine  ter  be  de  cen- 

jiJ  tre  figger  at  de  ’Mancipation  Day 
ter-morrer,  Aun’  Calline,”  said  Uncle  Jake 
Prince,  halting  in  the  dusty  road  outside 
the  gate,  and  shifting  his  white  oak  split 
basket  from  one  arm  to  the  other. 

“ I sholy  is,Unk  Jake,”  responded  Aunt 
Calline,  with  dignity. 

The  other  cabins  in  the  long  double  row 
of  low  two-roomed  houses  which  had  once 
made  up  the  quarters  of  the  old  Winston 
plantation  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  de- 
cay; grass  grew  in  their  aforetime  trim 
door-yards;  “jimson”  weed  and  mullein 
choked  their  garden  patches;  their  win- 
dow-shutters swung  loose  on  broken 
hinges;  their  floors  were  mildewed  and 
rotting;  their  very  chimneys  were  crum- 
bling; the  broad  walk  which  led  past  them 
and  on  to  the  great  house,  just  showing  its 
white-pillared  galleries  and  peaked  dor- 
mer-windowed roof  through  the  trees,  was 
a tangled  thicket  of  undergrowth.  The 
great  house  itself,  seen  more  closely,  wore 
an  air  of  dilapidation,  mournful  enough 
to  those  who  remembered  it  in  the  time  of 
the  old  colonel,  when  its  hospitable  doors 
stood  wide  open  winter  and  summer,  and 
even  the  pickaninnies  swinging  on  the 
big  gate  grinned  a welcome  to  the  in- 
coming guest. 

But  Aunt  Calline’s  cabin  preserved  its 
old-time  look  of  thrift  and  comfort.  In 
the  little  garden  there  were  beds  of  cab- 
bages and  beans  and  okra,  bordered  with 
sage  arid  rosemary;  hollyhocks  and  lark- 
spur and  pretty- by-nights  blossomed  in 
the  door-yard;  a multi  flora  rose,  entan- 
gled with  honeysuckle,  clambered  up  the 
squat  chimney,  and  sent  its  long  glossy 
green  branches  over  the  comb  of  the  slop- 
ing roof  and  down  to  the  overhanging 
eaves;  a box  of  sweet-basil  stood  on  the 
window-sill,  and  a patch  of  clove-pinks  by 
the  gravel- walk  filled  all  the  June  morn- 


ing with  spicy  fragrance.  Within,  the 
floor  was  yellow  and  shining  from  im- 
memorial scrubbings;  the  rough  walls 
were  adorned  with  newspaper  pictures; 
and  the  counterpane  and  old-fashioned 
valance  of  the  bed  were  snowy  white  and 
sweet  with  the  smell  of  lavender.  A per- 
petual fire  blazed  or  smouldered  in  the 
wide  fireplace,  while  on  the  cracked  hearth 
were  ranged  spiders  and  skillets  and  pon- 
derous three-footed  ovens  with  huge  lids, 
suggestive  of  the  rich  brown  salt-rising 
loaf,  the  crusty  pone,  hand-imprinted,  the 
steaming  pot-pie,  the  dainty  “snowball,” 
of  days  when  self -respecting  cooks  looked 
with  scorn  and  contempt  on  a cooking 
stove. 

Aunt  Calline  herself,  as  she  sat  on  the 
door-step  beating  cake  batter  in  a deep 
pan  resting  on  her  knees,  was  a reminder 
of  the  old  regime.  A fantastically  knot- 
ted turban  encircled  her  head;  a spotless 
“handk'cher”  was  folded  across  her  ample 
bosom;  her  scant  skirts  were  hitched  up 
under  a long  blue  check  apron,  and  her 
rusty  feet  and  ankles  were  bare.  Her 
kindly  old  face  was  creased  with  wrinkles, 
but  in  her  great  soft  brown  eyes  dwelt 
that  curious  look  of  eternal  youth  which 
is  characteristic  of  her  race. 

“Big  Hannah,  whar  useter  b’long  ter 
we-alls  fambly,  wuz  de  centre  figger  las’ 
year,”  continued  Uncle  Jake,  sociably, 
drawing  nearer  to  the  gate. 

“ Humph  !”  grunted  Aunt  Calline; 
“ mighty  fine  centre  figger  dat  corn-fiei’ 
gal  m us’  er  made,  dough  she  is  er  sister 
in  Zion  ! But  I ain’  seen  Big  Hannah  ez 
de  centre  figger.  I aiif  nuver  been  to  no 
’Mancipation  Day.” 

“De  Lawd,  Aun’  Calline!”  ejaculated 
the  old  man,  with  a well-feigned  air  of 
astonishment,  “ain’  you  nuver  been  ter 
de  ’Mancipation  Day  ? Huccum  you  ain’ 
nuver  been  dar?” 
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“ We-el,”  replied  Aunt  Calline,  reflect- 
ively, dipping  up  a spoonful  of  batter  and 
letting  it  drip  slowly  back  into  the  pan, 
“hits  edzackly  dish  yer  way.  De  fus 
year  dey  celerbate  ’Mancipation  Day  hit 
wuz  jes’  er  leetle  a’ter  liT  Marse  Rod  lef’ 
home.  Co’se  you  ’members,  Unk  Jake, 
when  ole  Marse  Rod  an’  young  Marse 
Ed  wuz  kilt  in  de  vrah  an’  fotch  home.” 

Uncle  Jake  nodded.  He  had  set  down 
K his  basket  and  placed  his  elbows  on  the 
low  gate  post,  that  he  might  listen  more 
at  his  ease  to  the  familiar  story. 

“De  fambly  trebbles  wuz  mo’  be- 
knownst  ter  me  an’  my  ole  man,  ’caze  we 
wuz  ’mongs’  de  house-servants  lak,  dan 
dey  wuz  ter  you-all  fiel’  han’s.  An’ 
’pear  lak  ole  mis’  an’  missy  wuz  gwine 
clean  crazy  when  dey  fotch  home,  fus  ole 
marse,  an’  den  Marse  Ed.  Den  hit  wa’n’t 
no  time  ’fo’  de  bre'k-up  an’  freedom.  An’ 
all  de  fool  niggers  dey  up  an’  swarm 
erwav  fum  de  place  same  ez  ef  dey  wuz  er 
swarm  er  bees.  All  two  er  dem  boys  o’ 
mine  wuz  ’mongs’  de  fus  ter  go;  an’  you 
wuz  ’mongs’  de  fus  yo’se’f,  Jake  Prince. 
An’  whar  is  you  fool  niggers  now  ?”  she 
demanded,  abruptly,  her  voice  rising,  and 
a look  of  scorn  flashing  into  her  eyes. 
“Whar  is  you  fool  niggers  now,  I axes 
you  ? You  is  traipsin’  roun’  de  lan’,  call- 
in’ yo’se’f  a’ter  de  low-life  nigger-trader 
whar  sol’ you  ter  ole  marse,  ’stidder  takin’ 
de  name  o’  de  mos’  ’spectable  fambly  in 
de  county.  An’  mighty  nigh  all  o’  you- 
all  is  lazy  an’  good  - fer  - nothin’,  whilse 
heah  I is  in  de  cabin  whar  de  cunnel  gim- 
me de  same  night  Ab'm  an’  me  stood  up 
in  the  gre’t  house  din  in’-room  an’  got  mar- 
ried.”. 

“Dass  so,”  admitted  her  listener,  with 
a deprecatory  grin. 

“’Reckly  dey  wa’n’t  nobody  lef’  on  de 
plantation  ’cep’n’ jes  me  an’  Ab’m  an’  Dick, 
dat  younges’  chile  o’  mine  whar  grow  up 
’longside  o’  li’l  Marse  Rod.  Lawd!  li’l 
Marse  Rod,  he  wuzde  beatenes’  white  chile 
fum  de  cradle , mun  ! I nussed  him  atde 
same  breas’  wi’  Dick,  an’  dem  two  chillen 
wuz  jes  lak  br'er  and  br’er.  Dey  run 
terg’er  fum  de  cradle.” 

“ To  be  sho  !”  assented  Uncle  Jake. 
“I  ’members  dem  two  chillen  myse’f, 
mighty  well.  Dey  useter  pester  me  ’bout 
fishin’-lines  an’  wums,  twel  I — ” 

“Li’l  Marse  Rod's  ha’r  wuz  dat  yaller 
an’  curly,”  she  went  on,  heedless  of  the 
interruption,  “ twel  I useter  tell  ole  mis’ 
hit  wus  jes  lak  er  twist  er  sugar-candy ; an’ 


♦when  dat  chile  laugh  an’  ax  fer  sumpn, 
Lawd ! you  is  jes  boun’  fer  ter  gin  hit  ter 
him.  An’  dem  chillen  all  de  time  terge’r. 
Ef  Dick  wa’n’t  at  de  gret  house,  li’l  Marse 
Rod  wuz  in  dis  cabin.  ’Pear  lak  I kin 
heah  him  yit,  cornin’  runnin’  down  de 
walk  yander,  bar’headed,  an*  hollerin’ 
ter  me,  settin’  edzackly  whar  I is  now, 
‘Mammy,  tell  Dick  ter  wait  fer  me;  I’m 
cornin’!’” 

“ To  be  sho!”  interjected  Uncle  Jake. 
“ I ’members  dat  mighty  well,  myse'f.” 

“He  wuz  er  high-spirited  chile;  an’ 
when  he  look  erbout  him  an’  see  de  ole 
plantation  lef’  ter  rack  an’  ruin,  an’  no- 
body ter  tek  keer  o’  his  ma’  an’  missy, 
’cep’n’  Ab’m  an’  me,  he  seem  lak  he 
couldn’t  ’bide  dat.  He  wuz  jes  tu’n  o’ 
fo’teen  den ; jes  de  age  o’  my  Dick.  An’ 
one  mawniu’  li’l  Marse  Rod  wuz  gone , 
mun ! An’  ole  mis’  foun’  er  letter  onder 
de  do’  whar  say  dat  he  gwine  some’ers  fer 
ter  wuk  twel  he  git  er  pile  o’  money,  an’ 
den  he  cornin’  back  an’  tek  keer  o’  ole 
mis’,  an’  missy,  an’  Ab’m,  an’  me,  an’ 
Dick.  An’  he  lef’  er  good  word  fer  Dick 
in  de  letter.  An’  dass  de  las’  we  uver 
heerd  tell  o’  li’l  Marse  Rod.  But  I tells 
you,  Jake  Prince,  I jes  ez  sho  dat  chile 
gwine  ter  come  back  ez  I is  dat  I settin’ 
on  dish  yer  do'-step.  He  gwine  ter  come 
back  in  er  cayidge  an’  er  pa'r  er  high- 
steppin’  hosses,  like  dem  Ab’m  useter  drive 
fer  ole  mis’  ’fo’  de  wah.” 

She  rested  the  spoon  on  the  edge  of  the 
pan  for  a moment,  while  her  eyes  sought 
the  dingy  great  house  among  its  embow- 
ering trees. 

“We  ain’  nuver  heerd  fum  him 
sence,”  she  resumed,  with  a deep  sigh. 
“Ole  mis’  and  missy  dey  bofe  werry  twel 
dey  sick  ’bout  Marse  Rod,  an’  dat  huc- 
cum  I didn’  go  ter  de  fus  ’Mancipation 
Day.” 

“ Ole  Aun’  Dilsey  Cushin’  wuz  de  cen- 
ti£  figger  dat  time,”  remarked  Uncle 
Jake. 

“Den  de  nex ’ year  missy  wuz  on  de 
p’int  er  gettin’  married  ter  Cap'n  Tom 
Ramsay,  fum  Richmon’,  an’  me  an'  ole 
mis’  we  wuz  makin'  de  weddin’-cake,  an’ 
I ain’  had  no  time  fer  ter  fool  'long  o’  ’Man- 
cipation Day.  An’  de  nex ’ year  wuz  de 
time  dat  my  Dick  wuz  fotch  home  drown- 
ded  from  the  bayou.  Den  Ab'm  wuz  tuk 
down.  Mussy,  Unk  Jake,  you  ’ain’  fer- 
got  dem  seven  year  whar  Ab'm  wuz 
down  ?” 

“ Cert’n’y,  Aun’  Calline,  I ’ain’  fergot 
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Unk  Ab’m’s  rheumatiz.  Dough  dat  ain’ 
bender  Unk  Ab’m  fum  settin’  in  er  cheer 
yander  by  de  fiah  an’  pickin’  de  banjer. 
Mun ! how  Unk  Ab'in  could  pick  de  ban- 
jer !” 

4 4 Dat  he  could ! Dev  wa’n’t  nobody  in 
de  quarter  could  tech  Ab’m  when  it  come 
ter  pickin’  de  banjer.  De  quality  useter 
come  down  fum  de  gre’t  house  ’fo’  de  wah 
ter  heah  him  pick 4 Billy  in  de  low  groun’s’, 
an’  4 Sugar  in  de  gode,’  an'  de  lak  o’  dat. 
Well,  I ’ain’  had  no  call  ter  go  whilse  de 
ole  man  wuz  down;  an’  me  er  tukin’  keer 
at  de  same  time  o’  ole  mis’  an’  missy,  an’ 
missy’s  cliillen.” 

4 4 An’  missy  er  widder  at  dat.” 

44  An’  missy  er  widder  at  dat.  Den  de 
sweet  chariot  done  swung  low  fer  Ab’m, 
an’  he  tuk’n  ter  glory.  An’  den  some- 
times one  an’  sometimes  an’er  o’  missy’s 
chi  lien  had  de  measles,  o’  de  whoopin’- 
cough,  o’'de  chicken-pox,  o’  de  scyarlet- 
fever,  an’  ’pear  lak  I couldn’t  spar’  er 
minit  fer  er  frolic.  Co’se,  a’ter  missy 
tuk’n  de  consomption  an’  die,  an’  de  chil- 
len  gone  ter  Cap’n  Tom  Ramsay’s  folks,  I 
couldn’  leave  ole  mis’.  Who  gwine  ter 
stay  ’long  o'  ole  mis’  whilse  Calline  fla’nt- 
in’  herse’f  ter  ’Mancipation  Day?  Year 
befo’  las’  ole  mis’  she  tuk  down,  an’  I ’ain’ 
lef’  her  night  ner  day  twel  she  pass  on  ter 
glory  las’  Sat’day  week.  An’  now,  sence 
de  famblv  is  all  brek  up,  an’  de  gre’t  house 
shet,  an’  I has  de  time,  I gwine  ter  de 
’Mancipation  Day.” 

44  Ez  de  centre  figger,”  respectfully  sug- 
gested Uncle  Jake. 

44  Ez  de  centre  figger.  I has  been  in- 
vited by  all  de  conjugations  o'  all  de 
chu’ches  ter  set  in  de  head  cheer.  But, 
kingdom  come,  Unk  Jake!”  she  broke  off, 
rising  energetically  to  her  feet,  44 1 ’ain’ 
got  time  ter  be  foolin’  ’long  o’  you,  an’ 
all  my  cake  ter  bake.  Dish  yer  batter 
ready  for  de  oven  now.” 

44Dass  so.  Aunt  Calline!  I is  in  er 
mons’us  hurry  myse’f.  I done  promise 
Miss  Botts  ter  fotch  her  er  settin’  er  do- 
mi  neker  aigs  ’fo’  sun-up  dis  mawnin’.  I 
getter  be  gwine.”  And  he  picked  up  his 
basket  and  shuffled  away. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Aunt  Cal- 
line went  to  bed.  Her  hamper  carefully 
packed  and  covered  with  a clean  cloth 
was  placed  on  the  little  table;  beside  it 
on  a chair  was  laid  out  the  black  bomba- 
zine gown  reserved  for  state  occasions, 
the  sheer  kerchief,  and  the  freshly  ironed 
turban.  She  surveyed  these  last  prepara- 


tions with  great  satisfaction  before  turn- 
ing down  the  wick  of  the  smoky  kerosene 
lamp.  “Bless  de  Lawd,”  she  muttered, 
44 1 is  gwine  ter  feel  my  freedom  at  las’! 
I is  gwine  ter  de  ’Mancipation  Day  dis 
time,  sho  ! An’  I boun’  Big  Hannah,  wi’ 
de  res’  o’  de  corn-fiel’  niggers,  gwine  ter 
laugh  de  wrong  side  o’  dey  mouf  when 
dey  sees  me  settin’  in  de  head  cheer  ez  de 
centre  figger,  an’  all  de  conjugations  o’  all 
de  chu’ches  cornin’  up  an’  makin’  dey  bow 
ter  Sister  Calline  Wins’n.” 

She  was  up  betimes  the  next  morning. 
The  first  long  slanting  rays  of  sunlight 
came  in  through  the  half-open  shutter  as 
she  gave  a last  twist  to  the  wonderful 
knot  in  her  turban.  “Now,”  she  said 
aloud,  “ I gwine  ter  feed  de  chickens,  an’ 
tie  up  ole  Rove,  an’  kiver  up  de  fiah,  an’ 
den  I kin  say  I ready.” 

She  opened  the  front  door  as  she  spoke, 
but  she  started  back  with  an  exclamation 
of  anger  and  surprise.  A man,  evidently 
a tramp,  was  huddled  upon  the  step,  his 
head  resting  upon  his  arms,  which  were 
crossed  upon  the  door-sill. 

“ Look  a-heah,  white  man,”  she  began, 
in  a shrill,  high  voice,  44  what  you  doin’  ? 
Whar  you  come  fum?  I gwine  ter  set 
de  dog  on  you  dis  minit  ef  you  doan  git 
up  fum  dar  an’  go  ’long  ’bout  yo’  busi- 
ness.” 

The  bundle  of  rags  at  her  feet  stirred. 
He  lifted  his  head  and  threw  back  the 
long  matted  hair  from  his  forehead.  A 
pair  of  dim  blue  eyes  looked  up  at  her  ap* 
pealingly;  a wan  smile  played  over  the 
emaciated  and  sunken  features;  the  pale 
lips  parted  as  if  for  speech.  But  there 
was  no  need.  She  had  gathered  him  up 
in  her  arms,  rags  and  all,  and  was  carry- 
ing the  light  burden  across  the  threshold, 
laughing  hysterically. 

“Lawd,  li’l  Marse  Rod!”  she  cried,  as 
she  placed  him  in  the  big  split-bottomed 
chair  in  a corner  of  the  fireplace,  “I 
knovv’d  you  wuz  gwine  ter  come  back ! I 
is  know’d  it  all  de  time.  An'  vo’  po’  ole 
mammy  so  blin’  dat  she  didn’  jes  edzackly 
place  you  at  de  fus’  look.  ’Sides,  you 
didn't  had  no  mustache  when  you  lef’ 
home.”  The  tears  were  streaming  down 
her  old  cheeks  as  she  hovered  over  him  in 
an  ecstasy  of  joy.  He  essayed  to  speak, 
but  a hollow  cough  wrenched  his  frail 
body,  and  his  head  dropped  helplessly 
against  the  faithful  breast  which  had  pil- 
lowed it  in  infancy. 

44 Doan  you  try  ter  talk,  honey,”  she 
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said,  stroking  his  cheek  with  her  hand. 
Then,  leaning  over  him  and  interpreting 
a look  in  his  haggard  eyes,  she  cried, 
“ My  Lawd  a’  mighty,  de  chile  is  hon- 
gnj!” 

She  dragged  the  table  to  his  side  with 
feverish  haste,  and  spread  upon  it  the 
contents  of  the  basket.  She  affected  not  to 
notice  while  he  ate— almost  ravenously. 
“You  sees,  Marse  Rod,”  she  said,  now 
down  on  her  knees  before  him  removing 
the  tattered  shoes  from  his  blistered  and 
travel-worn  feet — “ you  seesdat  de  quality 
doan  nuver  put  on  dey  fine  cloze  fer  ter 
travel  in,  an’  I might  o’  know'd  dat  you 
waVt  gwine  ter  come  home  all  dress  up 
in  broadcloth,  same  ez  ef  you  wa’n’t  no 
moa  po’  white  trash.” 

Rodney  Winston  smiled  pitifully.  He 
had  pushed  away  his  plate,  and  was  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  exhausted  and  pant- 
ing. 

“Mammy,”  he  interrupted,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  and  laying  a thin  hand 
caressingly  on  her  shoulder,  “where  is 
my  mother  ?” 

4 4 1 ’clar'  ter  goodness,  ” she  went  on,  with 
tender  volubility,  pretending  not  to  hear, 
44  you  look  edzackly  lak  you  did,  edzackly ! 
I gwine  ter  cut  yo’  lia’r  'reckly — dat  same 
yaller  ha’r  whar  me  an’  ole  mis’  useter  say 
look  lak  er  twis’  er  sugar-candy — an’  den 
you  kin  put  on  some  o’  Ab’m’s  cloze  yan- 
der  in  dechis;  dey  wuzall  yo'  pa’s,  honey, 
an’  you  ain’  gwine  ter  be  ’shame’  ter  w’ar 
’em  twel  yo’  trunk  gits  heah  ; an’  den — ” 

44  Mammy,”  lie  began  again.  But  at 
this  moment  a confused  and  tumultuous 
sound  began  to  float  in  on  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air. 

“Jes  you  wait  er  rainit,  li’l  marse,” 
she  said,  starting  up;  and  throwing  a light 
covering  across  his  knees,  she  went  out 
into  the  yard,  closing  the  door  behind 
her. 

The  procession  was  coming — the  great, 
good-humored  crowd  which  hail  been 
gathering  since  long  before  daylight 
about  the  doors  of  Antioch  Church.  Ev- 
ery negro  in  the  county,  big  and  little, 
young  and  old,  was  there — the  congrega- 
tions of  the  churches  marching  on  foot 
and  carrying  banners;  the  Sunday-schools 
under  the  leadership  of  the  elders;  socie- 
ties with  badges;  Sisters  of  Rebecca  and 
Daughters  of  Deborah  in  blue  cambric 
shoulder  capes  and  wide  belts;  Sons  of 
Zion  in  the  wrinkled  and  creased  broad- 
cloth coats  and  the  well-preserved  silk 


hats  of  a dead  and  gone  generation;  wag- 
on loads  of  old  people  and  babies;  back- 
sliders with  banjoes  and  fiddles;  hardened 
sinners  who  had  never  even  been  seekers 
at  the  mourners’  bench — they  were  all 
there,  and  the  long  line  had  just  turned 
the  corner  of  the  field  beyond  the  great 
house.  It  was  headed  by  an  open  wag- 
on which  carried  the  choir  of  Antioch 
Church.  Jerry  Martin,  big,  black,  and 
sleek,  one  of  the  chief  holders  in  Zion, 
stood  on  the  front  seat,  swaying  from  side 
to  side, and  shouting: 

44  Ole  Satan  he  thought  dat  he  had  me  fas'.” 

The  shrill  voices  of  the  women  took  up 
the  refrain : 

4‘  March  erlong1  chUdern , march  erlong  !” 

44  Bat  I is  broke  his  chains  at  las'. " 

And  the  whole  line  joined  in  the  chorus: 

44  March  erlong , chi  Idem,  for  de  Promts'  Din'  is 
nigh.” 

The  sound  rolled  away  triumphant, 
mighty  unctuous,  and  came  echoing  back 
from  the  distant  woodland. 

The  carriage  destined  for  that  sister  in 
Zion  whose  virtues  entitled  her  to  the 
foremost  place  of  honor  followed  Jerry 
and  his  choir.  Aunt  Calline’s heart  thrill- 
ed with  pride  as  it  rattled  up  to  the  gate 
and  stopped.  It  was  the  old  Winston 
family  carriage,  dilapidated  and  some- 
what the  worse  for  wear,  but  strong  and 
serviceable  still.  Two  sleek  mules  trotted 
under  the  ragged  harness,  and  Uncle  Jake 
Prince  sat  on  the  driver’s  seat.  Brother 
’Li jah  Vance,  the  pastor  of  Antioch,  got 
out.  The  vast  procession  halted,  and  a 
sudden  hush  fell  upon  the  people. 

Brother  Vance  lifted  the  latch  of  the 
gate.  44  Good-maw n in'.  Sister  Wins’n,” 
he  said,  pompously,  removing  his  tall  hat 
and  extending  a gloved  hand.  “ De  cen- 
tre Agger  will  please  ha’  de  goodness  ter 
tek  er  seat  in  de  cayidge,  an'  be  druv  ter 
de  ’Mancipation  Grounds.” 

44 Much  erbleege  ter  you,  Br'er  Vance,” 
replied  Sister  Winston,  with  her  grandest 
courtesy,  “an’  I meks  my  compliments 
ter  de  dutches  an’  de  chu'ch  members. 
But  I has  comp'ny  dis  mawnin’,  an’  I 
axes  you  ter  scu.se  me  fum  bein’  de  centre 
fiffg-er.” 

Lawd,  Aun’  Calliuc!”  exclaimed  Bro- 
ther Vance,  dropping  in  his  dismay  into 
every-day  manners,  “ who  gwine  ter  be 
de  centre  Agger  ef  you  ain’  ?” 
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“ Mr.  Rodney  Wins' n done  come  home, 
’Lijah,”  she  replied.  A murmur  of  sur- 
prise swept  down  the  line;  many  of  the 
old  Winston  negroes  were  near,  and  these 
left  their  places  and  came  crowding  about 
the  gate.  “Li’l  Marse  Rod  done  come 
back/’  she  continued,  her  head  raised  ma- 
jestically, and  her  hands  folded  across  her 
bosom;  “he  ain’  ter  say  rested  yet,  but 
ter-morrer  he  gwine  ter  open  up  de  gre’t 
house  yander.  He  axes  you  all  howdy, 
an’  he  say  you  mus’  come  up  an’  shek 
ban’s  at  de  gre’t  house.” 

“To  be  sho !”  ejaculated  Uncle  Jake 
from  his  perch. 

“Dass  de  li’l  Marse  Rod  whar  Mis’ 
Calline  Wins’n  been  jawin’  ’bout  ever 
sence  I bawn,”  giggled  one  of  the  girls  in 
the  choir  wagon,  a pretty  mulattress  with 
a saucy  face.  “Wliar’s  de  cayidge,  an’ 
de  pa’r  er  high-steppin’  bosses,  an’  de  baag 
er  gol’  he  gwine  ter  fotch  home  fum  yan- 
der, Aun’  Calline  ?” 

Aunt  Calline  turned  upon  her  wrath- 
fully.  “Yer  lazy  good-fer-nothin’  low- 
down  nigger,”  she  blazed,  “ef  you  doan 
sliet  yo’  mouf,  I gwine  ter  hise  myse’f  in 
dat  wagin  an’  w’ar  you  ter  a plum  fraz- 
zle.” 

The  girl  cowered  down  behind  her  com- 
panions, subdued  and  frightened.  Bro- 
ther Vance  re-entered  the  carriage,  much 
perplexed  by  the  unexpected  turn  of 
events.  Jerry  Martin  lifted  up  his  pow- 
erful voice  again,  and  the  procession  pass- 
ed on. 

She  went  back  into  the  cabin.  Her 
guest  unclosed  his  eyes  as  she  entered, 
and  looked  about  him  vaguely  for  a mo- 
ment, as  if  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was. 
Then  a quick  flush  mounted  to  his  cheek. 
“Mammy,”  he  insisted,  “where  is  my 
mother  ?” 

“Well,  honey,”  she  admitted,  reluc- 
tantly, “yer  ma  ain’  ter  say  livin'  ed- 
zackly;  she  done — ” 

“ And  my  sister  ?” 

“ Marse  Rod,  you  knows  dat  missy  wuz 
po’ly  fum  de  cradle;  an’  de  consomption 
bein’  ’mongs’  de  fambly — ’mongs’  de  ivo- 
raen-folks,  min’  you;  ’tain’t  'mongs’  de 
?nen-folks — an’  hit  seem  lak  missy  jes  hat- 
ter go.” 

“Dick  ?” 

“ Lawd,  chile,  I ain't  nuver  spected  ter 
raise  Dick ! Dick  wuz  dat  venturesome 
dat  when  dey  fotch  him  home  fum  de 
bayou  drownded  I ain’  ter  say  ’ stonish\ 
Dick  he  layin’  out  yander  in  de  fambly 
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buryin’-groun’,  jes  ’cross  de  foot  o’  yo’  pa 
an’  yo’  ma;  an’  Ab’m  he  in  de  cornder, 
whar  dey  is  lef  a place  fer  me.” 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
groaned. 

“Doan  be  trebbled,  honey,”  she  said, 
soothing  him  as  one  would  soothe  a hurt 
child — “ doan  be  trebbled.” 

When  she  had  clipped  his  hair  and 
dressed  him  in  the  spotless  linen  and  the 
old  blue  brass- buttoned  suit,  which  had 
once  been  his  father's,  he  lay  on  the  bed, 
following  with  grateful  eyes  her  bustling 
movements  about  the  room. 

“Mammy,”  he  said,  suddenly,  “I've 
come  back  poorer  than  I went  away.  I’ve 
been  everywhere;  I’ve  tried  everything. 

In  all  these  years  I have  somehow  not 
been  able  to  make  my  bread,  much  less — 

I was  ashamed  even  to  write  to  my  mo- 
ther until  I could  tell  her  that  I was 
coming  home  to  take  care  of  her;  and 
now — ” 

“Dat  doan  matter,  honey,”  she  inter- 
rupted, eagerly.  “ Doan  you  fret  yo'se’f. 

We  gwine  ter  git  erlong.  Yo’  ole  mam- 
my kin  wuk.  Lawd,  dey  ain’t  no  young 
gal  in  dish  yer  county  whar  kin  do  day’s 
wuk  lak  I kin!  An’  when  you  gits  fa’r 
rested,  you  is  gwine  ter  tek  up  de  ole 
plantation,  an'  men’  de  fences,  an’  patch 
up  de  cabins,  and  hiah  de  mules  an'  de 
niggers.  Mun!  de  niggers  gwine  ter  be 
mighty  proud  , when  dey  gits  er  chance 
ter  come  back  ter  de  old  plantation;  an' 
den — ” 

Even  as  she  spoke  his  eyes  closed,  his 
head  dropped,  a mortal  pallor  crept  over 
his  already  pale  face. 

“O  Lawd,  doan  let  de  chile  die!”  she 
sobbed^  chafing  his  pulseless  wrists  and 
rubbing  his  cold  feet.  He  presently  ral- 
lied, and  sank  into  a peaceful  slumber, 
which  lasted  well  on  into  the  afternoon. 

She  sat  watching  him  while  he  slept,  her 
old  brain  teeming  with  visions  of  the 
renewed  glories  of  Winston  Place.  The 
doors  of  the  great  house  once  more  stood 
wide  open  ; — the  sound  of  music  and  laugh- 
ter rang  out  from  the  windows;— horses 
were  hitched  in  the  lane;  carriages  rolled 
around  the  drive,  and  ladies  in  long  rus- 
tling silk  dresses  got  out  and  passed  up 
the  steps; — children  were  at  play  on  the 
smooth  lawn — children  with  skin  like  the 
snow  of  apple  blossoms,  and  coal-black 
pickaninnies  with  laughing  eyes  and 
shining  teeth; — a pack  of  hounds  leaped 
and  yelped  about  the  stable-yard,  where 
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the  young*  master  and  his  friends  were 
mounting  for  a fox-hunt; — the  long  table 
in  the  dining-room  blazed  with  crystal 
and  silver  under  the  light  of  the  lamps; — 
the  house  girls  ran  in  and  out,  carrying 
trays  of  glasses,  wherein  the  ice  tinkled 
and  wherefrom  the  sprigs  of  bruised  mint 
perfumed  the  air; — outside,  in  the  lane, 
the  field  hands  were  going  by  with  cotton 
baskets  on  their  heads  and  singing; — 
in  the  big  kitchen  fireplace  the  flames 
roared — 

Suddenly  a clear  young  voice  filled  the 
room.  Could  it  be  the  curly-haired  lad 
coming  running  bareheaded  down  the 
walk  from  the  great  house?  “Mammy, 
tell  Dick  to  wait  for  me;  I’m  coming!” 
he  cried,  a boyish  smile  playing  about  his 
lips,  and  a boyish  light  sparkling  in  his 
dying  eyes. 

“ De  las’  o’  we-alls  fambly,”  moaned  the 
faithful  soul,  straightening  his  limbs,  and 
smoothing  back  the  still  silken  curls  from 
his  forehead. 

An  hour  or  two  later  she  came  out  into 
the  yard.  The  sun  had  set;  the  first  stars 
were  coming  into  the  soft  gray  sky,  and 
under  the  horizon  hung  the  pale  crescent 


of  a new  moon.  “ I gwine  ter  put  some 
pinks  an’  some  honeysuckle  in  his  ban’s,” 
she  murmured,  “’caze  ole  mis’ gimme  dem 
pinks  an’  dat  honeysuckle  fura  onder  her 
winder  yander  ter  de  gre’t  house.  An’ 
I gwine  ter  bury  him  ’longside  o’  Dick, 
’caze  Dick  he  been  er  waitin’  er  long  time 
fer  li’l  Marse  Rod.” 

The  evening  wind  was  rising,  and  on  it 
came  borne  the  sound  of  singing.  She 
lifted  her  head,  listening.  It  was  the 
’Mancipation  Day  procession.  Brother 
Vance  was  leading  his  flock  homeward 
through  the  gathering  dusk. 

u I is  wuked  all  day  in  de  br'ilin'  sun” 

sail g Jerry  Martin,  the  mellow  tones  of 
his  voice  ringing  clearly  out  across  the 
open  fields. 

“ La wd  Jesus,  call  me  home!” 
responded  the  people. 

“ Now  de  sun  is  down  an'  de  wick  is  done” 

44  Lawd  Jesus,  call  me  home !” 

“Dass  so!”  said  Aunt  Calline,  softly. 
“Dass  sol  De  wuk  is  sho  done.  Lawd 
Jesus,  call  me  home!” 


THE  SMYRNA  FIG  HARVEST. 


FROM  Marseilles,  from  Liverpool,  from 
Trieste,  from  two  or  three  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea,  you  may  take  steamer 
direct  for  the  town  of  Smyrna.  Coming 
from  the  west,  the  vessel  makes  its  way 
through  classical  seas.  Chios  lies  on  the 
right,  and  as  you  turn  the  headland  you 
can  see  the  wooded  slopes  of  Mitylene,  the 
rich  green  of  the  karob-trees  broken  by 
patches  of  gray-olive.  A strong  tide  sets 
between  the  islands,  but  the  sea  is  of  a 
deeper  blue  even  than  the  Italian  Med- 
iterranean. The  steamer  shapes  her 
course  again  to  the  right,  and  passes  into 
smooth  water.  We  are  now  in  the  Gulf 
of  Smyrna,  and  the  town  lies  low  down 
on  the  sea  shore,  surrounded  by  hills,  its 
castle  hanging  over  the  town  in  pictu- 
resque ruins. 

Smyrna  is  the  approach  and  the  key  to 
the  small  district  that  supplies  all  Europe, 
indeed  the  whole  world,  with  the  most 


popular  of  dried  fruits.  From  the  heart 
of  the  town  a railway  starts,  running 
south  to  Ephesus  and  eastward  to  Sara- 
keui,  and  the  traffic  of  the  line  depends 
largely  on  the  fruit  harvest.  In  Smyrna 
itself  is  the  great  market  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  figs  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  harbor  here  may  be  seen  a large 
fleet  of  steamers  lying  moored  stern  on 
to  the  quays,  and  porters,  carriers,  and 
hamel  busy  loading  them  in  great  wood- 
en cases.  It  is  by  this  railway  that  you 
make  your  way  into  the  fig  district.  The 
tract  is  comparatively  small,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  its  produce  may  be  found 
all  over  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  actually 
small — a valley  of  some  fifty  miles  skirt- 
ing the  northern  bank  of  the  Meander, 
and  with  a width  at  its  widest  of  scarce- 
ly more  than  five  miles.  Twenty  years 
ago  not  half  this  area  was  under  cultiva- 
tion. 
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Through  classic  ground,  and  passing 
towns  hallowed  by  many  associations, 
the  train  makes  its  way  at  that  leisurely 
rate  which  the  Italians  say  insures  safety, 
and  with  which  Eastern  nations  are  wont 
to  discharge  rather  than  to  despatch  all 
business.  Ayasalouk  is  reached  in  about 
two  hours  and  a half,  and  the  distance  is 
less  than  forty  miles.  Now  this  Ayasa- 
louk  has  interests  at  once  ancient  and 
modern.  The  ruins  of  the  old  town  of 
Ephesus  lie  under  the  foundations  of  this 
little  Turkish  village.  In  sight  of  its  sor- 
did cottages  may  be  seen  the  white  marble 
debris  of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana, 
and  ruins  of  columns,  bits  of  entablature, 
and  carvings  from  the  Corinthian  capi- 
tals lie  strewn  about.  A curiosity-hunter 
might  fill  his  pockets,  and  no  one  would 
interrupt  him.  The  mind  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  centred,  not  on  archaeology,  but 
on  commerce;  for  Ayasalouk  is  the  first 
point  where  the  fig  district  is  reached. 
Twenty  years  ago  no  figs  were  grown 
here.  The  opening  of  the  railway  has 
caused  the  land  to  be  put  under  this  culti- 
vation. From  Ayasalouk  the  railway, 
striking  southward,  commences  an  ascent 
without  parallel  in  Eastern  engineering. 
In  four  miles  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  800 
feet,  winding  in  and  out  amongst  the 
spurs  of  the  Salatin  Mountains,  and  at 
each  turn  disclosing  beautiful  views  of 
the  coast,  with  the  gateway  of  Ephesus 
flanked  by  its  two  towers,  and  beyond  it 
a tract  of  blue  sea,  and  in  the  distance  the 
shores  of  Samos.  The  gradient  of  this 
ascent  is  one  in  thirty -six.  No  horse 
could  trot  up  such  an  acclivity  and  drag 
a carriage  behind  him,  and  yet  the  wheels 
of  the  engine  are  uncogged,  and  the  loco- 
motive on  ordinary  rails.  When  the 
train  reaches  the  summit  station  of  Azi- 
zieh,  a huge  girder  is  dragged  across  the 
rails,  lest  by  any  chance  it  might  roll 
down  again.  Making  the  return  journey, 
every  fourth  wheel  is  skidded,  and  the 
train  runs  along  by  mere  force  of  gravity. 
To  return  to  our  onward  journey,  when 
we  reach  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  Bala- 
chik,  we  are  already  arrived  in  the  great 
fig  district. 

The  map  on  the  next  page  shows  the 
district.  The  shaded  portion  represents 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  fig  gardens. 

The  soil  of  this  tract  is  very  deep,  and 
has  the  property  of  retaining  moisture,  so 
necessary  for  the  crop.  This  peculiarity 


is  of  special  importance,  as  in  cases  of 
drought  the  fig-tree  does  not  generally 
show  at  the  time  signs  of  drooping.  The 
leaves  retain  their  strength  and  color.  It 
is  only  afterward,  when  the  fruit  should 
have  reached  maturity,  that  its  stunted 
size  and  diminished  yield  show  the  effects 
of  the  check.  Indeed,  it  is  this  quality 
of  the  soil  that  makes  the  valley  of  the 
Meander  the  great  centre  of  the  fig  crop. 
Experiments  have  been  tried  by  trans- 
planting the  trees  to  raise  a crop  in  the 
neighboring  valleys,  but  they  have  never 
been  very  successful.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  West  discovered  in  California  a tract 
of  soil  which  he  believed  to  be  almost 
identical.  The  climate  also  was  similar. 
Mr.  West  took  back  with  him  some  300 
roots.  These  fig-trees  have  done  well. 
They  have  made  good  growth  and  yielded 
fair  crops,  but  a sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed  for  the  tree  to  reach  such  maturity 
as  should  test  the  value  of  its  fruit  for  pre- 
serving. It  is  only  when  the  trees  are 
from  five  to  seven  years  old  that  they 
begin  to  bear  fruit  useful  for  commercial 
purposes;  but  once  that  age  is  attained, 
the  tree  will  yield  its  annual  crop  for  six- 
ty or  seventy,  or,  with  careful  pruning, 
for  eighty  years.  The  fruit  does  not  at 
all  resemble  the  ordinary  black  eating 
fig.  It  is  a short, pulpy  fruit.  A large  one 
would  weigh  quite  four  ounces.  The  color 
is  a bright  yellow -green,  but  when  you 
cut  into  it  the  flesh  is  white,  with  a cen- 
tre of  dark  red.  The  taste  of  these  figs 
is  poor  and  rather  faint,  but  the  pulp 
exudes  an  abundance  of  amber-colored 
juice;  so  that  they  seem  with  the  slight- 
est pressure  almost  to  drip  with  honey. 
Their  promise  to  the  taste  is  more  than 
their  performance.  We  know  how  beau- 
tiful a cherry  orchard,  or  a garden  wall 
covered  with  peach-trees,  can  look  in  the 
early  weeks  of  a mild  spring.  The  fig- 
tree  differs  from  almost  all  fruit  trees  in 
this  respect,  that  it  seems  to  bear  no  flow- 
ers. Of  course  it  does  flower — if  it  did 
not  it  could  bear  no  fruit — but  it  flowers 
invisibly.  In  fact  the  flower  is  conceal- 
ed in  what  ultimately  becomes  the  fruit. 
If  you  cut  open  a fig  when  it  has  attained 
little  more  than  a third  of  its  full  size  the 
flowers  will  be  seen  in  full  development, 
and  it  is  at  this  stage  that,  if  the  stamens 
are  perfect,  fertilization  takes  place,  and 
the  fruit  swells  and  ripens. 

Walking  through  a fig  garden  in  the 
Aidin  district  in  the  month  of  June,  you 
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dome  of  these si  couplr  not  very  pala? 
of  figs,  and  sums  as  many  as  sis’.  The  work-  turUyiT  fa  sw-r 
man  fimgs  (he  ermfcs  ts'ji  ii»to  Urn  branches,'  morli  ndisliet 
Oil  the  twigs  nhw-hish  ihoy  are  caught,  so  ti  tc.  Tins  is 
tliat  every  freeshhtt  hty  adorned  with  :4i>£  Thu  crop  is  So 
of  tfiese  sitiglilar  bb'ifcfacesfc'  It  is  .hard' to  stationed  in  ti 
guess  ffithr  porpdsy.  These  strung  figs  day  and  night. 

Hre  vtikl  fr  uit,  biitef'  hi  .taste,  and  tjuWh  These,  wafohers,  cal  led  heck  ji.  y 'tth  their 
age l^sh  as  ,f<R«U , bn t they  hhve.  this  ngu-  shelters  arid  .surroundings,  migji t bh  de^ 
i«r  property,  (hai.  ih«y  uncsi  -tip*  tefidynoy  signed  foe  art  rather  than  occupation,  so 
of  rise,  other-  figs,  to  drop  to  Hie  ground  pictures^ne  is  their  appearance.  Their 
before  they  attain  maturity.  Sblpetifues  accoutrement  reminds  one  that  Asia 
the  crop  of  llieso.  flapri  figs,  as  they  are  Minor  is  still  a great  hunting-ground  for 
called,  faiis.  hut  so  useful  is  (he  pune-sc  brigands.  Quite  a museum  of  kinves  ami 
tf'io.y  serve  that  growers  \vii  1 give  as  much  pistols  is  displayed  tn  the  belt,  and  a heavy 
as  a piastre,  or  four  emts,  for  eaoii  fig,  iron-bound  cudgel,  shown  in  the  lilusuv. 
This  price  is  so  high  (ha l,  us  a rule.  if.  ,tion.  is  probably  rather  a symbol  of  office 
Will  swallow  up  all  the  pwfils  /hspeefed  than  actually  needed  for  protection.  The 
from  the,  crop,.  BVom  the  end  of  Juno  guardian^  Whur  is  generally  located.  near 
and  through.  July  the  fig  swell*,  and  lh»;. .deving-grcmnd  of  the  plucked  Mgs, 
ripens.  In  its  earl '<-«*  stages  the  fruit  is  It  is  there  that  the:  greatest  ralut;  js  eon- 
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GATHERING  THE  FALLEN  FRUIT. 


incites  in  diameter  and  the  same  width,  tightly  round  and  round  the  waist,  it  looks 
Such  a basket  piled  up  with  tigs  is  a more  like  the  swaddling  * clothes  of  an 
heavy  load  for  a woman.  At  first  the  Italian  baby  than  the  familiar  sash  of  a 
gleaning  is  over  the  whole  garden.  The  modern  Greek.  If  the  sash  looks  too 
figs  lie  as  they  fall,  and  the  sun  has  wide,  the  trousers  look  too  short,  and  end 
ripened  only  the  most  forward  of  them,  just  above  the  knee,  where  leggings  like  a 
But  by  the  end  of  August  the  heavy  fruit  Highlander's  stocking's  complete'  the  cos- 
drops  so  thickly  that  the  pickers  will  lilt  turne,  covering  tin?  fed  almost  to  the  toes, 
a basket  with  what  they  gather  up  from  Their  head  dress  is  a fez  surmounted  by  a 
under  a single  tree.  turban.  The  Anatolian  peasantry  have 

The  appearance  of  the  whole  garden  is  a passion  for  arms.  The  writer  counted 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  air  in  the  equipment  of  one  of  these  overseers, 
the  early  morning  is  clear,  the  sky  cloud-  It  consisted  of  t wo  long  daggers,  two  short 
less,  except  when  the  vapor  rest*  on  the  daggers,  a long  pistol,  a pair  of  revolvers, 
summit  of  the  distant  mountain  ranges,  and  cartridges  stuffed  round  his  belt.  A 
'The  trees  cast  long  shadowson  the  ground,  pirate  in  burlesque  would  have  envied 
and  there  you  see  wumenandehildren  of  all  these  properties.  The  women  wear  trou- 
ages  busy,  wandering  in  atul  out  under  the  set's  ibp,  loose  baggy  ones,  tied  in  at  the 
branches,  gathering  tip  the  fruit  or  carry-  ankles,  and  belts  Hasped  with  silver  orua- 
ingaway  tbo  basket*.  All  Eastern  dress  merits.  The  colors  arc  very  vivid,  white 
seems  exaggerated  to  our  ev«*sf  hut  and  red  and  yellow,  \Vage>  are  not  high 

costume  <d  the  male  gatherer^  is  pemliar-  in  this  country.  A workingman  would 
ly  eccentric.  The  sash  that  is  tied  round  make  about  fourteen  cents  a day,  but  in 
the  waist  is  so  wide  that  it  reaches  from  harvest  rime  he  might  CXpCCt  us  much  0S 
a little  below  the  armpits  to  sum'1 diHanee  half  a dollar.  TliCi  figk  gr«»\v  singly  on 
below  the  hips,  and  it  is  not  only  very  the  boughs,  rarely  in  cun  pics,  never  m 
wide,  but  also  very  long,  so  that,  wound  clusters. 
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The  lowest,  branches  are  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  vo  t hat  the  fruit  has 
imi  W fall  for  Keep  tifoppi  pg  from  the 
topmost  boughs,  tjm  fore#  iifok^rii  bi' 
the  leaves  and  branches,  that  the  ?ig$ 
are  |ren6t*a)lfv  picked  up  whole,  if  they; 
Ho  t>fi  the  ground  for  more  th&n  twesitjv 
four  \mn ysr  they  rapidly  .spoil. 

The  next  step  ip  tha  & to  dry 

th^mf  A bank  of  earth  is  raised  some  six 
Inches  high,  aud Strewn  with  ’rushes,  and 
bene  t-hfc  figs  ure  laid  out  in  single  layers 
touching  on*  arm ihuv.  Tho  contact  does 
not  tongv  TlmBeptember  sun  is  so  hot 
that  iit  a W^k  the  fruit  Is  all  shrivelled 
Up,  and  when  the  figs  are  hut  half  their 
Oriental  stev,  the  time  has  come  for  star- 
ing and  packi  rig  them  mvray  in  .bags.  The 
ordinary  Musumer  is  familiar  .with  the 
ph rase  ' Elenm  rigs. . Many  people  believe; 
oleme  to  he  the  place  from  which  they- 
hut.  in  trhth  the  brand  denote;  not 
toealityv  hut  ' $*n>n  hut  the  very 

be*t  Are  Hru'tly  >*^ViV^t  the  skwn*  «*F 
which  ft  re  so  ih  m Wm  t ho  surface  sddeli* 
eaie;  ihai . tti ^ u l <3  r m rt  packing  m 
hags ; they  hwm tp  be  foUmi  to  market  in 
shadow  flat"  baskets,  In  t he  East  :i$  wfcli 
as  in  the  West  the  tricks  of  trade  are 


FIG  H Ail  VEST/  2H 

practiced.  Eierue,  which  meant  the  very 
rlifvteast  kind  of  figs/ is  uvfvr  applied  to  ;iii 
kinds  tb at  are  thought  worth  exporting, 
and  almost  nuteenmiu^tely  wheihet  the 
• vrnity  bo  firs i,  second.  or  thud.  There 
tsr  uideed,  yet  ana a £ou  ril t quality/ 
wfoeti ; . • th;^.  A 1 1 foil, t !>,•  niid  is 

used  by'I^  uatpy  lb  ei  r .efojtfo- „ ■ These 

* .fovth  A fig* '.that;  kuppl y ife  se&fo  of  the 
preserve  that  i>  kohl  in  London  as  straw- 
berry jann  Efort  of  wlmt  remains  is  m an- 
il foe  fu  rod  into  a cheap  opirh,  a nil  •the  rest 
into  manure  This  kind  of  fig  called 
■ /Jibrda, ' worth  the  cost  of  e^r* 

na^v sand  so  the  rfotway  company,  keen 
f o»v  i^ll  * i Jkiri of  pvoitfce  b;xa  a special 
tar  >Kevlkig* . ^kdi/bear  the  mark 
tlfot  ^fo‘^.4; tlVey; lioki  ihe  fiarda  figs.  This, 
ciuVcs'^f?h  has  led  sometimes  fo  abuse. 

figs  AVer^  padked  ip  tj.rp  Ifoi’da  bags, 

afol  at  mlUoed  .©10 

to  iAkv  meUifurN  h>  ifofmt 
this  fmud.  Inspectors-  w*fo  employed  t«? 

: open ; tfte  bags  . at  mndr  i m , *n  d ifie  /cfafo. 
puny  refused:  to- oarry  in  ail  vu>e*  where 
they  dpteofod  fraud/  It  oh 

the  wlhdp,  that  to  be  honest , more 
protUafdu/  **<  n.  / . J / 

We  have  seen  that  though  there  are  in 
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miles  off.  Not  till  a sale 
lias  actually  been  effected, 
the  money  received,  and 
the  figs  handed  over  to 
the  purchaser,  do  the  du- 
ties of  the  devegee  come 
toan  end.  .It will  be  mm 
that  he  is  something 
more  Ilian  a mere  camel 
man.  His  stock  in  trade, 
besides  his  camels  and  his 
hair  bags,  includes  his 
character.  These  men 
deserve  and  have  (lie  rep- 
utation of  exceeding  hon- 
esty. It  is  said  to  be  rare 
in  Eastern  nations.  But 
in  the  duty  they  have  to 
perform  trustworthiness 
is  essential.  There  is, 
indeed,  a guild  of  these 
devegees,  and  fraud  is 
punished  by  expulsion. 
Our  illustration  shows 
the  camels  crossing  the 
Caravan  Bridge,  Smyrna 
lies  behind  us  and  to  the 
right,  and  the  cypresses 
in  the  drawing  grow  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  town. 
All  through  the  day  the 
tinkling  of  the  camel 
bells  is  heard  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Just 
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loads.  These  bells  are  made  at  Erzo- 
roum,  and  the  construction  is  peculiar. 
They  fit  one  within  another,  the  inner 
one  forming'  the  clapper  of  that  imme- 
diately outside  it. 

The  lig  market  of  Smyrna  is  only  two 
miles  Off,  and  it  is  bard  to  describe  the 
confusion  and  bustle  and  shrill  turmoil 
which  prerail  there  during  the  few  weeks 
of  the  fig  season.  Two  narrow,  dirty 
streets  lined  with  low-built  barns  are  de- 
voted to  the  staple  industry  of  the  place. 
These  bams  are  the  warehouses  in  which 


the  figs  are  stored,  and  here  congregate 
the  Jews  and  Greeks  who  buy  from  the 
devegees  and  afterward  sell  to  the  pack- 
ers. In  our  d raw  i fig,  the  figure  behind  to 
the  left,  is  the  go ver  n merit  i ns  pector  watch- 
ing the  weighing  of  the  sacks  and  noting 
down  the  results.  In  front  of  him  the 
devegee  leads  his  camel,  well  loaded  with 
the  hair-cloth  bags  which  hold  the  eieme 
iigs.  The  devegee  is  a Turk,  The  camel 
men  are  almost  invariably  Mohamme- 
dans. The  leather  which  he  bears  in  front 
has  probably  a revolver  concealed  No 
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law  is  probably  better  known  in  Smyrna 
than  that  fire  arms  must  not  be  carried  in 
the  streets,  and  probably  none  is  more 
generally  disregarded.  To  the  right  will 
be  seen  the  goat -hair  bags  piled  upon 
the  causeway.  The  confusion  is  actually 
much  greater  than  is  suggested  in  the 
drawing.  The  narrow  street  is  of  course 
rather  avoided  as  a thoroughfare,  but  here 
are  necessarily  collected  government  offi- 
cials, weighers,  itinerant  sellers  of  drink 
and  food,  porters,  camel  men,  and  dealers. 
The  sideways  are  so  piled  up  with  the 
bags  that  there  is  barely  room  left  in  the 
centre  for  the  camels  to  tread  their  way. 
Nearly  all  the  passenger  traffic  is  actually 
over  the  bags.  When  the  sun  sets  the 
street  empties.  Only  a few  watchmen 
march  up  and  down  guarding  the  fruit. 

We  will  suppose  the  devegee  has  made 
his  sale  and  gone  back  to  the  village, 
bringing  to  his  employer  the  proceeds  of 
a satisfactory  transaction.  The  figs  have 
yet  many  experiences  to  go  through.  Just 
now  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  packers, 
and  again  the  bags  are  loaded  on  to  the 
camel's  back  and  taken  to  the  packing 
establishment.  This  branch  of  the  trade 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  and  is 
perhaps  the  process  which  an  intending 
consumer  might  least  like  to  remember 
when  the  fruit  was  handed  to  him  at  des- 
sert. There  is,  however,  one  firm  at 
Smyrna  which  is  not  Greek,  but  Dutch. 
It  is  the  largest  packing  establishment, 
and  beyond  all  question  the  cleanest  and 
best  managed.  This  is  the  firm  of  Dutihl 
and  Co.  In  their  rooms  the  figs  are  sort- 
ed, pulled,  and  packed.  The  sorting  is 
mainly  done  by  women— a fact  which  you 
have  every  reason  to  know  long  before 
you  enter  the  apartment.  The  parrot- 
house  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  gives  but 
a faint  idea  of  the  clamor  and  clatter  and 
shrill- voiced  racket  that  comes  from  100 
or  150  fig  sorters  of  many  nations  and 
creeds,  but  indisputably  of  one  sex.  The 
room  is  large  and  airy,  the  floors  scru- 
pulously clean. 

Here,  round  heaps  of  figs,  are  squatted 
girls,  young  women,  old  women,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Turks,  and  Armenians,  all  very 
talkative,  and  most  very  busy.  And  now 
it  is  that  the  qualities  of  the  figs,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  this  paper,  are  decided.  It 
is  by  the  touch,  by  the  feel,  as  each  fruit 
passes  between  finger  and  thumb,  that  the 
experienced  sorter  recognizes  whether  the 
quality  be  first,  second,  or  third,  and  toss- 


es it  accordingly  into  its  appropriate  heap. 
What  is  discarded  from  this  assortment  is 
left  on  the  ground.  The  remnant  is  in 
effect  a fourth  quality,  not  destined  for 
exportation  to  Europe,  but,  packed  in  fifty- 
pound  bags,  is  shipped  off  and  disposed  of 
in  the  small  neighboring  towns.  In  the 
illustration  the  group  of  girls  to  the  left 
are  Turks.  They  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  white  veils  which  they  invariably 
wear.  The  faces  are  not  covered.  It  is 
only  when  strangers  come  that  their  mod- 
esty revives.  The  men  who  are  employ- 
ed in  the  room  or  bringing  in  and  out  the 
figs  are  not  considered  worth  being  con- 
cealed from.  The  Turkish  women,  as  a 
rule,  herd  together.  Religious  hatred  is 
very  strong  in  the  East,  but  by  tacit  ar- 
rangement it  is  ignored  in  the  workshop, 
and  all  creeds  are  represented  on  the  floor 
of  Messrs.  Dutihl’s  sorting- room.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  the  Turkish  girls  have  a pecul- 
iar twist  of  the  wrist  as  they  toss  the  figs 
to  their  appropriate  heaps.  Their  action 
is  much  more  picturesque  and  their  work 
much  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  others. 
And  they  have  to  pay  for  this  accomplish- 
ment, for  as  they  do  less  work  in  the  day, 
they  get  less  wages  for  their  day’s  work. 
It  is  not  very  hard  work.  Women  of  all 
ages  are  employed.  As  in  the  cigarette 
factories  in  Seville,  you  see  young  mothers 
bring  in  their  babies.  The  scene  here  is 
drawn  exactly  as  the  artist  saw  it.  The 
old  woman  to  the  left  of  the  standing  girl 
might  have  been  sixty,  the  child  to  the 
right  was  six.  The  figs  when  they  are 
sorted  are  technically  known  as  umacca- 
ronia.”  It  is  a word  with  which  one  soon 
gets  familiar  in  passing  through  the  sort- 
ing-room. 

When  the  figs  are  sorted,  they  have  next 
to  be  pulled  and  packed.  This  work  is 
done  almost  exclusively  by  men.  It  needs 
the  strength  of  male  fingers  and  the  apti- 
tude which  constant  practice  gives.  The 
fig  is  drawn  between  finger  and  thumb, 
flattened,  and  split  at  the  stalk,  so  as  to 
take  the  form  which  it  preserves  when  it 
ultimately  is  found  on  the  dinner  table. 
Years  ago  figs  were  not  split,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  top  layer,  were  packed 
square  in  their  unbroken  skins,  and  in- 
deed after  this  fashion,  called  “hakoum,” 
are  still  furnished  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
In  the  packing-room,  as  in  the  sorting- 
room,  all  nationalities  are  collected.  Like 
the  women,  they  work  in  perfect  peace, 
but,  unlike  them,  often  in  almost  perfect 
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of  the  men  engaged  by  Messrs.  Putihl 
earn  from  a dollar  to  a dollar  and  a half 
a day,  according  as  the  harvest  is  poor  or 
plentiful.  All  nationalities  are  employed, 
but  the  Greeks  are  the  best  paid,  it  is 
found  they  work  best*  Indeed  there  is  an 
unintentional  classification  of  the  races, 
for  the  men  are  grouped  by  the  overseer 
according  to  the  scale  of  their  wages. 
The  Greeks  are  the  best  workmen;  the 
Turks  are  either  lazier  or  less  apt.  So  in 
one  part,  of  the  building  you  will  find  al- 
most all  Greeks;  in  another,  almost  all 
Turks;  and  then  amongst  the  mediocri- 
ties a mixture  including  Jews.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  in  the  East  what  we  should  call 
nationality  is  really  determined,  not  by 
birthplace,  hut  by  creed.  In  Asia  Mi- 
nor Mohammedans  would  he  described  as 
“ Turks,”  members  of  the  Greek  Church 
as  “ Greeks,”  while  “ Armenians’*  and 
“ Jews’'  are  evidently  terms  applied,  not  to 
nationality,  but  to  race.  In  the  illustra- 
tion it  is  a Greek  who  is  packing  the  figs; 
Die  negro  sitting*  Opposite  to  him  is  in  the 
act  of  pulling  aud  splitting.  Beyond  the 
negro  is  a Turk,  while  the  group  to  the 
right  are  mostly  Jews,  All  the  better 
kinds  of.fi  gs  are  packed  in  boxes,  the  third 


silence.  Only  from  time  to  time  one  heat's 
the  cry  of  ‘l  Macearonia,”  as  the  workman 
who  has  finished  one  basket  calls  for  a 
fresh  supply.  The  men  sit  on  chairs  or 
benches,  facing  one  another  at  tables  rude- 
ly formed  of  a couple  of  boards  placed  on 
trestles.  An  attendant  fills  a can  with 
salt  and  water  and  places  it  beside  each 
puller,  who  dips  his  hand  in  the  mixture 
before  he  pulls  and  splits  the  fig.  It  is 
found  that  the  actum  of  the  salt  brings 
up  the  sugar  contained  in  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit.  But  this  action  is  gradual,  and  in- 
deed it  is  not  till  the  figs  have  been  some 
three  months  packed  that  they  are  in  best 
condition  for  eating. 

In  packing  the  figs,  long  use  gives 
great  dexterity  of  arrangement.  You  can 
see  the  fruit,  distributed  in  the  boxes  in 
rows  so  neatly  that  a knife  might  be 
dropped  between  them  without  cutting  a 
single  skin.  The  boxes  are  made  to  hold 
amounts  that  vary  in  weight  according  to 
the  markets  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  contents  are  never  under  weight,  and 
rarely  as  much  as  an  ounce  above  the 
regulation.  A good  packer  needs  to  have 
special  aptitude  and  long  training,  and  he 
is  well  paid  for  the  work  Ire  does.  Some, 
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On  the  other  side  lies  the  garden  of  a winch  surround  the  city.  Here,  too. 
beautiful  old  Scottish  house,  with  its  stand  such  records  of  the  past — the  feudal 
many  gables  and  turrets,  and  the  room,  past— as  little  gray  towers  which  were 
with  its  oratory,  where  Queen  Mary  slept  dove  -cots  of  old,  homes  of  those  sacred 
during  one  of  her  visits  to  St.  Andrews,  birds  “the  lairds  doo.s” — the  squire's  pi- 
The chamber.  though  smaller,  is  very  like  gcons— which  had  a legal  right  to  live 
that  in  which  Rizzio  was  done  to  death  in  on  the  corn  of  the  adjacent  farms.  But 
Holy  rood.  the  14  doo«cots.M  of  course,  are  empty. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  charm  of  the  These  green  wide  spaces,  with  the  mi- 
nty, of  the  way  in  which  you  meet  the  broken  view  of  the  fields  beyond  the  little 
dead  world  at  every  turn.  As  Cicero  says  stream  which  flows  into  the  narrow  bar 
about  Athens,  “each  stone  you  tread  on  bor  close  at  hand,  are  probably  unknown 
has  its  history,”  The  long  wide  central  to  most  of  the  strangers  who  visit  St.  An- 
street,  South  Street,  looks  somewhat  for  draws,  but  they  are  among  the  features 
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mal  and  bare,  in  spite  of  the  trees  of  the 
priory  at,  one  end  and  the  old  gates  of 
the  city  walls  at  the  other.  II  was  “ im- 
proved,” as  far  as  pavement  and  tilings 
sanitary  are  concerned,  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  then  lost,  to  a great  extent,  the 
character  of  antiquity.  But  if  you  pass 
through  the  doorway  Of  one  of  the  houses, 
though  it  looks  as  unpromising  as  any 
door  in  “the  ldug  unlovely  street'*  of 
Wirnpole.  you  find  yourself  transported, 
almost  as  if  by  magic,  from  to-day  into 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  town  into  the 
country.  On  the  street  side  of  the  door 
all  is  modern,  stony,  dusty,  and  bleak; 
within  are  gardens  sloping  down,  with 
tlieir  venerable  apple* trees  and  parterres 
of  old-fashioned  flowers,  to  the  fields 


peculiar  to  the  place,  among  the  surprises 
which  it  reserves  for  its  lovers.  Indeed 
' at  every  corner  there  are  surprises.  Even 
Nature  has  her  unexpected  gifts.  For 
example,  on  the  long  uneventful  coast  to 
the  east,  beneath  the  grassy  dill's,  you 
suddenly  come  on  “The  Spindle  Rock,”  a 
kind  of  tower,  in  color  like  those  of  the 
minster,  and  quaintly  decorated  on  the 
side  by  the  natural  tracery  of  a wheel. 
Hence  the  name,  “the  Spindle.”  To  re 
turn  to  the  town,  within  the  play  ground 
of  a perfectly  commonplace  though  ex- 
tremely useful  middle  class  school,  the 
Madras  College,  is  a very  beautiful  ruin, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a decorative  Gothic 
beehive,  the  old  chapel  of  the  Dominican 
order.  Opening  out  of  South  Street  top,  in 
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a way  that  reminds  one  of  All  Souls’  in 
“ the  High”  at  Oxford,  are  the  quadrangle 
and  buildings  of  the  Divinity  College,  St. 
Mary’s,  lately  the  home  of  Principal  Tul- 
loch,  well  known  both  for  the  attraction 
of  his  personal  character  and  his  studies 
in  literature.  Nothing  in  St.  Andrews  so 
strongly  recalls  the  description  of  the 
“gray  little  Oxford  set  by  the  Northern 
sea”  as  the  Divinity  College,  which  Mr. 
Pennell  has  drawn,  and  saved  me  there- 
by from  the  vain  labor  of  attempting  to 
describe  it.  When  the  scarlet  gowns  of 
the  students  in  winter  are  moving  about 
these  venerable  courts,  and  those  narrow 
lanes  with  their  strong  savor  of  the  sea, 
then  St.  Andrews  looks  its  best,  looks 
most  like  itself,  and  presents  that  odd 
blending  of  a university  town  with  an 
east  coast  fishing  village,  which  is  in  fact 
its  essence,  its  differentia , as  the  logicians 
say.  Where  else  can  you  find  lecture- 
rooms,  chapels,  schools,  within  a few  hun- 
dred yards  of  a narrow  and  perilous  ha- 
ven, a pier  built  of  huge  rudely  cut  stones 
dragged  from  the  fallen  cathedral,  and 
the  long  rdllers  breaking  on  vast  desolate 
sands,  strewn  here  and  there  with  the 
gaunt  ribs  and  timbers  of  wrecks  ? When 
you  note  that  all  this  mingled  landscape 
is  watched  by  the  keep  and  the  walls  of 
a great  prelate’s  castle,  the  scene  of  feasts 
and  tortures,  of  murders  and  martyrdoms, 
the  broken  survival  of  an  age  when  the 
Church  leaned  on  the  mailed  secular  arm, 
and  when  cardinals  were  fighting  men, 
then  you  have,  in  brief,  the  historical 
magic  of  St.  Andrews. 

As  for  natural  aspect,  this  crumbling 
castle  crowns,  and  in  old  times  guarded, 
an  iron  coast — 

“An  iron  coast  and  angry  waves, 

You  seem  to  hear  them  climb  ami  fall, 

And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  eaves 
Beneath  the  windy  wall.” 

These  caves,  too,  have  their  memories. 
In  them  the  first  messengers  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  people  of  the  north  and  east, 
the  Culdees,  are  said  to  have  made  their 
home,  wearing  the  naked  rock  in  prayer, 
and  carving  with  Christian  symbols,  prob- 
ably, the  walls  of  their  damp  oratories. 
From  the  caves  the  Culdees  emerged  the 
missionaries  of  the  Faith  in  the  north 
before  the  Augustinian  orthodoxy,  and, 
as  the  neighbors  gathered  round  them, 
built  the  ancient  church  whose  founda- 
tions, excavated  not  long  since,  may  be 
studied  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  ca- 
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thedral.  Then  these  adventurous  saints 
and  their  successors  dwindled  before  the 
power  of  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion, and  their  very  church  was  threat- 
ened by  the  encroaching  tides.  Then  was 
built  St.  Rule’s, with  its  tower;  and  finally 
the  great  cathedral  arose,  which  became 
the  metropolitan  centre  of  Scotch  re- 
ligion. That,  again,  was  “ dinged  down” 
by  the  fanatical  mischievous  mob  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  But,  before  it 
fell,  the  schools  of  learning  which  grew 
up  in  the  cathedral  shadow  had  been  made 
into  a university,  the  oldest  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  university  sheltered  itself  and 
survived  the  religio  loci , the  sacred  and 
historical  associations  of  St.  Andrews. 
Such  is  the  briefest  possible  sketch  of  the 
growth,  and  decay,  and  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  city. 

To  understand  all  that  the  city  has  seen 
and  suffered  before  it  became  only  a 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a small  col- 
lege, and  the  home  of  the  royal  game  of 
golf,  requires  a minuter  and  closer  view 
of  the  past.  And  here  I am  greatly  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  a historical  survey 
may  not  seem  somewhat  pedantic  and  out 
of  place  in  a sketch  whose  limits  confine 
it  to  the  task  of  conveying  impressions. 
As  Mr.  Ruskin  is  in  love  wTith  Venice,  as 
Montaigne  was  in  love  with  Rome,  so 
Dean  Stanley  was  in  love  with  St.  An- 
drews, and  I confess  that  I share  his  pas- 
sion. I want  the  reader  to  understand 
the  sentiment  of  the  place,  the  magic  of 
it,  that  in  St.  Andrews  which  makes  one 
feel  a personal  affection  for  this  little 
town,  with  the  sand  in  the  harsh  wind 
that  sweeps  the  streets,  with  the  sea  fog 
clinging  like  a shroud  to  the  broken 
minster,  and  swathing  the  stern  tower  of 
St.  Rule's.  Perhaps  the  attempt  is  im- 
possible. One  cannot  revive  in  another 
these  memories  of  boyhood,  in  the  halls 
where  of  old  one  wore  the  gown — the  long 
scarlet  gown — which  is  so  unlike  the 
scanty  rag  of  the  commoner  at  Oxford. 
No,  to  a stranger  not  full  of  the  legends 
of  our  bitter  and  brawling  Scottish  past. 
St;  Andrews  must  seem  a remote  country 
town,  where  the  weather  is  often  detest- 
able, where  there  is  no  fashionable  prom- 
enade, no  brazen  band  discoursing  music, 
no  glittering  shops,  where  the  ruins  only 
interest  an  architect,  and  where  society 
does  nothing,  dreams  of  nothing,  talks  of 
nothing  but  golf.  St.  Andrews  is  not  a 
very  crowded  or  popular  watering-place, 
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and  >I*\  PeimelD  u po  came  U»(  it*  mood  to  dwell  f<jr  x\ while with  iiu»df 

(and  did  not  stay  l*»nir\isv  t|$ only  trun.s-  i;<  forlorn.  To  .sure  him  trouble.  ) w.j( 
atlaiitio  jdljrrim  I *v<rer  iuH.  *u  ill*  .shadow  oflW  u dveHs  of  St  Andrews  histo)§| 
pf  with  the  chief  dates,  imd  hav  i a# -^6\v^y4A-: 

.'fff  <^.,3^1^/  ’ thi*  a«  rapidly  as  ruay  be*  wi\\  Ayeiik  Of 

•amt  oddly  enough; 'Sir  Walter  Scot*-.  who-  Uto  Trunk*  rn  vis  poet  of  the  phoe.  »1k*  links, 
glorified  jfe  vnvM'ii  rtf  Srofj ,iod.  ^<>d  link  il»T>  golf, bathing  the  pcMiVsv.o-s.  thi* 
<d  ibis  ^«>utrdic  io>v)\-  The  ^adepts  the purs^iM^  and  of  Ht- 

Hb*bh<hd*>  the  and  (^idkytfpy  id#  TiioftalA 

he  made  cUis*MOf  but  vkot  St  And^v^  on(y |>ein>dtted,  Inti  lti»pl«>ceit  to:|irt#  Wl^Vt 
Tiifoefor#  Jet  *»•■•  -fn-myer  from  afar  v i.$»t  follows  l»r-r«\  »?  limis  history  thy, 
it  tm  my  hivij^ikkiy^ii to*  b£  tote  drawd  About,  die  Ah- 

bf  live;  magTaet;  of  wind  is  old.  a?jd  ip  A drew  A it  is;  «no.iii^ h;: ipy$$y . i ii#t  .-  U.ie 
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**T.  AM)W7,'i  FROM  THE 

i:>  hire  i}>f  iHUvi  exercises'  ibf  monlcisU  Andrews  Him1  is  a d’Hd  o/  gmopd  called 
fancy,  ami  p^bably  grew  nip  iu  Urn  tliir-  T*oai  Kills,  hud  tuts  k eonnererd  with 
teonth  century  The  ranrr  .biMrmeaj  '-"Cthe  primiti'v^ metfariou*  biuifVy  wkipt  ai- 
opinion  5s',Huit  yUMyns  IfergusK  mn.  King"  xvaj^.eomosf  to  tl-m  front  in  early  hkUnyy 
of  tii e Tkds,  founded  the; to\yu  on  Kilry  Ho  appears-  m the  Indian  and 

mont  -vtu-  king*  hiil  -iu  732~T3^  a..i>.--  hi  the  legend  of  loner u ‘s College,  0*1 uni,'" 
there  otv  ih<}imhnuh%  According:  to  8tm-  as  well  m u.t  8k  Audnywfs  and  iu  Oalydon* 

Kj>\\  of  -die  eltiit>b&la,,  a cotUmo  Tins  0iov»sir0ti&-''YiO:ar).  after  slaving  d|^n 

Area,  t venenUor  of  .*%  Andrew  tlm.  ami  catUe,  perished in  a popular  revolt, 
upos tie,  fled  from  .'  • die  laud  lie liWit:  r& va^d«Va»*^i;yy;rt ; C • 

borlafnl,  carrying  r&hcj*  sv it'll ‘ him.  and  by  Alexander  to  endow  the Church.  'But 
fomeh'd  a bishopric  among  iuy  Fie;ts.  to  nTuim  did  the  king-  really  allot  th* 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  relations  of  I&tf.dr?  The  bt^hojr/'laiined  it  lor  hk  bkh 
Aeea  With  the  Culde.es,  it.  is  eern.ui)  that  ojiric;  Ale>:nndrr  meant  i*  for  i he  pri- 
tin*  On  hire  rite  was  Unit'  of  (be  Earliest  or\\  and  to  the  -priory  it  was  liiiaHy  ns- 
historically  traceable.  men  .of religion  of  signal..  Tho  arnus  of  the  city  are  st.il!  *. 

St  Andrews  Tbe  miHlunvitl' 'an hftls the  boar- 'tied  to  a t'rfce,  t\M  would  it  much 
place  v>bovr  us  the  power  and  influence  ot  a ni<re  nW  if  tlte  whole  story  was  byj^y 
the  On  hives,  $;  marrying  clergy,  gnnlu-  ual! v invented  {as  wa*  certainly  the  yitee 
ally  waning  before  tbai  of  t be  regular  at  Selkirk)  to-  .arro.nd  for  the  cilyk  dr 
tbnjuoj  orders.  The  bkUop  is  no  kniger  vice,  and'  for  the  name  *Boar  Kills.; 
elated  ,i>y: tbe'i^pl^oe.  .Now,  at.  (his  dim* , period,  how  Vhtmh 
A ov<  upi-d  by  regular  eam.'uys.  In  1120  we  existed  «>f  the  actual  ••suryiviug;  rlenml 
rH  un  mdbvmiv  glimpse  of  St.  A ,mlrr  vs  :gt  Andrew* "*  (Vti  this point  f borrow 
. fikirt v '1544:1 %‘*>J J i S , kisipJJh .^d-itV ’ the  evidence  .oi  a water ^fpiVib^bly*.  if  <>rie 
.left  hk  xin-ururs  b^  the  ages.  He  Was,  in  ay  judge  by  b«s  sty  i. e,  g very  famous 
sent  >pip;  HeOtbtmi,  at  the. request  of  King  bislorian)  in  the  .S urmvia//  lievinr  iiM 
Alexander  l . by  i.ln  A rehJnsbop  »*f  Cun  vernier  I^Toj,  Areordiug  bvtius  or 
ter  bury.  At  St.  A n-»hvw'i?  by  y as  mm!e  iboru.y,  lie-  kill  umssive  .square  tn\yri  of 
bishop  to  some  exteul.  but  was  n<d  rni ise-  Sv  rtule  s.  the  most  imposing  thing  m Br 
erattfd  by  the  tlonthern  yk'ibbdey  for  U>e  ArTtire  w^r  probiybly  abrnd;  lAi 

S«r»odr  Htrong  stick ler^  far  Jnxme  rule.*  1)ik  <s  txHifmdl.v  a very  jab*  dnte 

.•p-:o»l  -d  tlob  as  Hif  usserfmu  vff  Faisrli^i.i  for  - so'  ureinue  a bniiding.  *Ht  proves 
^upreniae;/  The  Arclxl.uCoop  of  York  as  tlni?  the  primitive  Uomauesque  lingeied 
h /o*  bad  lnH>n  -}Uriropor»taa  of  alj  the  viery  la|e  in  Scotland,  ’ anil  v;  nuo  ks:  tb.H 
northern  pnrt  of  the  klamh  iievt  put  in  r long  abiding  of  old  fashioned  kr-aes  a;  St- . 

.-•bom  t.o  ('on^eerikr  lAnlmme.  Vvlm  left  Si  Andrews/*  The  never  >*  Aherempaoi by  ’ 
Andrews  y bind  of  half-kakeii  vond  ineom  Air.  hVimell  it  in  hts  iiin^U'nknir- - 

idiUe  tu.-b-ui  and  n-v;r  j| if nrd  At  Sj  '*  l‘as  ali  tin-  (dmract.erjvlirs  i>f  jirimiTivni 
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of  ike  great  buUdihbs  -y 'Si. . KiU tVfy ; the 
priory,  vv itLi  iter  huge  strong  wall  uiulbvail 
towers  stij  1 sUindiug..  flit*  c;ieO  n oh  its  m- 
■dliiM  m-k  :i)'uv<Mli^  b/ty, and  the  ca*. 
thedvai-*-exfs'v:<i,  from  tinnulaUfm.  to  BWl, 

The  tifteehih 

.c^ntuiry  produT^^-’  iit-e  plain  xvMSSiAfc  tow  - 
ers  of  tbu  ehuroli  aud  $t  e$tv; 

ktg£  ehtfrcfe.y1 ; latter  showing  «s; 


A,  QOUNKR- 


#b  fergr  iVuhW  the  ‘gen-. 

Of  Rulevitv^og  on  in 
the  fifteenth  eyhib rr T'  In  thus#  four 
bund  ml  3 cars  St  Andrews  wid  a Ihri'v- 
big  XOWlu  Th^ve  are  appRiV 

ctitiy  if  Lybn > history  of  Sf.  Andrew*, 
to  he  tousled.  i udieni  burs  that  the  sen  once 
can  it*  fndber  inland.  nod  duo  flu*  liiicficr 
was  roojyt  ht?y^ihlh  h>  trading  vex<eis 
. xliun  .it  M &.fc-  jn%s'<Hii. ' ' The  great  change 
erolv^iasi.icalty  ^ lliC  $ntunH.uj  tie  mar- ■ 
&P  jfo$  i*; /<totV  Wfis  ytfitti  vyhich  uon  Verted’ 

. - . ileuKOit  fuu)  of  Hub' a jtit/.i  i Aguiar 

tomihs.  iuuf  the. bishop  non  a feudal  Jurd. 

I SL  n^Wted  for  the  tiew  hi: 

bhedi^&V&hd  t i ook  liie^lmj^  <vf  i ill  jfth  ~ 

| ’ •’  ' '•  - . v.  -..  .-• 
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/A&pyyt  1 'The  ninuasti# 
one;  may  see  w I j u « o te&  tfi  e Bia»5«3f ji  ve  watte 
of  btowu  aiid' ‘ ^dLl^ it»jii^VJiB^f1l *r>^: •' with 
the  tpees  uud  Sleeping4  phut p$,  gVoyfclW > lie 
MieHfwers  and  peering  through  llavurrow 
,a£tli#y  *‘  is  strongly  fortified,  ami  it  id  ftaul 
(hat  one  object  of  the  gigantic  wall,  which 
oHr  is  tempted  at  lh*t  sight  to  lake  for  the 
woij  hf  the  city,  was;  to  make.  like 
more  ..independent  of . the  bishop."  For 
th  is;  hr  sotrje  nth ei’  pu  rpr/s^,.  tbi?y  ?iad  c<m- 
struoTed  u curioua  : Vjftfkssage, 

walled  and  paved,  leading  through  the 
eaOhdrai  and  the  priory,  u«  the  direction 
of  flie  harbdf.  This; ; )y^sag£.  dig 
cohered  iti  IfiSi.  ,Tlie  bishops  ‘ cHStlev 
agah),  whether  he,  ip  turn,  wished  to  be 
; wore  independent  of  the  monks  or  not. 

iUi  am jai  n g) y strori gS  pliiee  for  those 
limes,  hanging  above  the  sea.  The  |>?*e- 
ejitet  wall,  was  built  in  1522,  by  Jolm 
TJfo^kui^ Upe-inSw.  ..  ...  .:  . 

S<t  much  for  the  religion  <uul  rehghms  , : 
folk  Who  slowly,  like  roth)  ihreeb;  hi  ie 
e<rml  reef.  huUt  ivp  the  tp’Vi’.'er/t  And 
of  Bl-  Andrew*?,  Their  graves,  like  that 
Tpi&t  Ei^iUiifui  rnapble  tomb  in  the l\ H;} 
lege  eh  arch  (the  bishop  ordered  nc  bejlur 
ill  Si.  Ihuxed's  in  Mr.  niiigs  poernh 
hate  hev-n  shuttered  by  t ihlen t b^ii d^;  uikV 
the  ireaMirev  of  the  dead  have  been  plun- 
dered. Tire  great  silver  mac*  of  the  uni- 
versity. with  its  otnninr  Gothic  tracery. 

Is  part  of  ih e ?poi  1 of  tlhf:  him  b of  Bijsliop 
Kennedyy  But  f hot  old  religion.. dht  not 
pa ss  a wa y f lhih  Scioi^hd  tvi  IhoiH  Ira  v i n g \ 
her  u houuie^y  hftnt^y.v  the  Mpivewty. 

Scot^  wh-O'  o^v^d'--.for. 

wo) it  to  v oy  ure  to 'Ballhil  Ccdleyi  m O^- 
ford,  (nruid^if  hif thb  wife  pf  4ohn  BalHol, 
or  fo  Bigliop  M array’s  Seuleh  cidlege,  m 
Pari.^  (foumied  in  I32fe)v  But  Oh;  imm 
asiery  eatliedi^a)  of.  St.  Andruv/K  inusi  futig 
luii'fe  had  sehoeds  of  soinu  Aiori  imder  n& 
wihg  before;  ap  14U%  on  a LebruHry  day  , 
ft<?rii*y  OgUvy  carried  to  St.  Audrew^  the 
paptii  hulls  wliieJi  gaViv  the  Ole 

pn vi leges'  of  a emi versify.  Next  day  the 
Te  .fteupiy/iis sUng  m the  cathedral,  while 
hiUr  blind  red  of  the  clergy,  v/ itli  at),  lin* 
uau!iber»‘d  multitude  t>f  the  laity,  bout  in 
.gratitude  l>c fore  the  high  altar.  Ai  night 
there  werb  apd  rejoicings  ifi  tlie 

for  Sc/uihtiid  w [{*  no i yet  B^hba tj 
-'VgtyV^nd  $0  that  litlb*  Univei’sRy 

wlXT^h  f a?ii  proiul  to  call  thy  A!  itia  M^  terA  y ■ ; ', 

v.  ] . ,'  ‘ib-i-;.  ' ilfthe  **v  ^ rruletr^i  tcht'kih' 

tiX, ;Hb  Aipire<v  * in^jl  ^ pour  t^rui s ■ ’ twg  luirutrovl 

ye^r>  ftffMc uf»fc  aitivei^hv  reived  ha  vbaoer.  , .•>  ... 
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sight forhere^and  he  was  burned  iu  front  of  right  and  of  morality.  The  cardinal 
of  the  castle,  probably  in  the  ditch  or  moat,  had  not  Jong  to  wait  before  he  was  done 
on  March  1.  1546,  just  one  hundred  and  by  as  he  did.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1546, 
fourteen  years  after  Paul  Craw.  The  torch  two  or  three  groups  of  young  gentlemen 
was  now 1 it  that  burned  the  mouks  out  of  were  loitering  on  the  edge  of  the  castle 
thc3  cathedral.  I can  imagine  the  height  moat,  whence,  on  a fine  May  morning, 
above  the  castle  moat  crowded  with  red*  there  is  a pleasant  view  of  the  clear  green 
gowned  students,  and  grave  merchants,  waves,  and  far  across  the  buy  the  sands 
and  shrieking  women  of  the  fisher  folk,  of  the  opposite  const  show  like  a line  of 
and  the  brown  bearded  sailors  from  the  gold  in  the  blue  sunny  air.  The  castle 
harbor.  The  stud  outs  might  have  their  porter  let  down  the  drawbridge,  tlie  nia 
golf  clubs  in  their  hands,  they  might  have  sons  engaged  in  strengthening  the  for* 
taken  the  spectacle  of  the  burning  a.s  they  tress  passed  in  to  their  work.  Norman 
made  their  way  to  the  links.  There  would  Lesley  held  the  porter  in  friendly  eon ver 
be  priests  and  monks  from  the  neigh-  sntibn.  while  James  Mel  vilic,  and  Kirkul 
boring  cathedral  in  the  throng  when  the  dy  of  Grange,  with  a few  friends,  slipped 
smoke mul  the  cry  went  up  in  the  air,  and  by  into  tin*  castle,  court.  But  seeing 
were  scattered  by  t he  March  east  wind  John  Lesley,  no  admirer  of  t he  cardinaTs. 
across  the  face  of  the  land.  The  people  the  porter  leaped  to  raise  the  drawbridge, 
never  forgot  that  burning,  nor  forgave  it-  In  a moment  Lesley's  dagger  was  in  him. 
As  for  Wishart,  he  was  a brave  man  of  and  he  was  robbed  of  the  keys  and  thrown 
an  unscrupulous  age.  He  may  have  been  into  the  moat.  Then,  with  wonderful 
an  assassin  at  heart;  if  so,  he  doubtless  craft  and  skill,  the  handful  of  Wish  art's 
belie  veil  that  his  religion  bade  .him  sharp-  avengers  surprised,  seized,  and  dismissed 
en  the  dagger.  When  Beaton  was  slain,  the  gentlemen  of  the  card ii nil’s  guard, 
iu  turn,  Fox  says  that  his  murderer^  The  sleepy  sentinels  they  simply  led  to 
“ were  stirred  up  by  the  Lord.”  We  the  gate,  and  bade  them  go  their  ways 
cannot  judge  these  men  by  our  standards  Tile  castle  was  then  silen  tly  emptied  of 
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fn  Engi&tui.  tin*  rOMk**--tb*5  CaUicb 
] i c £\fnv%r  &Lo  j>a rmtf  but  av&  far- 

ttoiafely  return  mast  of  tbejr  nests, 
though , r>h  the  xH^tabH&hmt^f  <>f 
th^':vpshu.rtVb  of.  England.  they* 
may  g<>  th^c  of  S^vVAVt.dfeW.^:'j6lfr 
tlV^drjiL  Mefcjri  ^ h tie  r:|i^  ljnOSsl  arfeti t 
Pr</^bylerimi  ^umK  Ipok  at  Sk  Ah 
rtarret . But,  had 

parsed  iiir#  in  the  hjeriio  of 

tlie  E tench  f ?yrhAns  -lye  ion 

might  m 

i vt‘n££  of  J a fo  rt  K ui*x. 

After  the  ^slublt^j mjfen  t pf  'Chris' 
the  . to&t  plfaW  April  U* 

ever  uitm^d in  Hefphi  ran  in  surih 
words  as  f Uese  t 

Vi  the  UTaa  that  tfm  beutitjfrd  Vhof 
lurtb  fiMltitQ  atuuuJer, 

tin mere  httili  ?i  Ivofiie, 

U$ffe ; ;i  sacred  t*eji, 

, A ad  • tl  ie  .<  1 n u rete  n re  b rpk  0|i  a it  d 

wasted,  and  hushed  J*  the  wonder 
Of  mwn\m&  water  ihflt  f»)i«ke  us  , jt ‘ 
. Ivjft jftiii  iwtti  the’  Tytlihin  it  elf  ^ 

The  rest  was  kHeura.  When  the 
li.en  aiarveUvd  how  tW  ,&$th.edrat  erunt Wed'  in ,rui&t -ak ef  bid  the 

had  not  Octroyed  the  coHene  JkJphkm  fun*  had  fallen,  tlieii  the  bis- 
»vv.er,  ,hy  which  tlnay'  corn-  tory  of  Bt.  Andrews  :c&^d  to  bo of  great 
Let  u».  «.v{pt  skill  admire  the  interest  or  moment.  We  have -seen  the 
thankful  for  theiu*  ndht.urv  ig-  solemn  ^linrch^s  rise,  we  have  seen  them 

faUL*>iicf  :th^.. records'  of  'Tar 

£i  tax's  'CVtjitiVLty,  like  the  bum  .us  Us"  relics  go,  are  coded dW  hook  i:< 

ksbavt,  was  iiut  unavenged.  In  closed.  ' * It  aiin-  \vV  a lass..  amt  it;  goes 
(if$9  to  wa*  back  |u  Sgi&JafHL  . • b '- lass.*p ’the  dying  Scctoh  king 

seniimi  rrf  {Ms  3 ti  Perth  ‘Hie  of  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  il  Ji  came 
uHitudev4’  ui  he  calls  them.  de  with  a creed.  And  it  went  with  a ereed/4 
.il i.,a  • • jditoqas'feriea'  of  Stl  we*’  hi  ay  *^&Y  %hdhi  the  glare  of. 'St;  Ari>- 

Tuy.  He  travelled  ftouth,  fire  drew*. 

• foilbwieg  mi  his  jrAok-c  .On  In  later  St  Andrews  lostory  the  most 

jth;  X 8 tit  j and  54th  vo  pmri  te  ai^e  i\\&  inuVtfer  Of  Aix*}*- 

h i«i  Jits  U$U al  siy  h*  m the  ea  • Ihslnip  Sharp  on  Magus  Alc«>r  by  Balfo.u1* 

( Si.  Amlrews..  They  were  Um  of  Bnrloy ? i\nd  tb.k  visit  or  ] t?  Johnson: 

Uo  of  Vi'ilX  jniiS  ^xluitUdiou  that  lk>f  h i! if  tl  e WiO  4 a T#  * fft ?IT1  i I Mf.  Uia'Jvkrf 

Of*d  hfjhiHtb  that  -iueved  roof  i & Kiy  ”■& that 
; > 15lfi  -"the  sea!  nmltititiJe  ^ I may  not  •write  of  thrm  ?tf  iu  my 

I ih*  cUtheilraf  brioM^  1 } hi ited  Space.  But  it;  ysAmJd  .tx?  unfair 
i a j’s f I. ) m v { J iv. y Frk»rs,  th»  p>\,.  v.-'holjy  to  or««0  fh*  omuh-s  of  distiiiguish- 

md  dho  ohureh  of  Rt,  Rhh^fe  Mien  who  worv  the  Searlot  gown.  : 0'f 
\ l^ier^,  il,m  JrUVkr/bf  6re  Am fh hdit? p Btndff  yvh»>  found; 

rul  a i<'-.\  portions  oi  th;  W:t;i  ed  Si,  Leonard  ^ tb.d|ev*»^  nird  f».»r  oliotn  I 
lo^.of'the  naVe,  temaiu  oWfx)^  aUVi?  trh^m  hotord  to  ’Jt$ 

'.’  feikhiifMl  groiitr  of  hiiildViigS  ;litm /fiiihLoii . Pr>.y»  rhh,*?  -U  O-vfortL. > fie 
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land  (died  1554);  of  “Sir  David  Lindsay 
of  the  Mount,”  Lord  Lyon  king  at  arms; 
of  John  Knox,  a hero  too,  in  his  own 
fashion;  of  the  Admirable  Crichton;  of 
the  famous  scholar  George  Buchanan ; of 
John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  who  invent- 
ed logarithms;  of  Scott  of  Scotstarvet ; of 
Archbishop  Sharp;  of  John  Graham  of 
Claverhouse  (“Bonny  Dundee”);  and,  I 
think,  of  the  great  Montrose.  Again,  we 
claim  “ Bloody  Mackenzie,”  who  founded 
the  Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgh; 
Wilkie,  who  wrote  “The  Epigoniad” 
(I  have  read  it;  it  is  not  very  good); 
while  in  recent  years  we  have  Principal 
Forbes;  Professor  Ferrier,  who  made 
metaphysics  as  interesting  as  good  litera- 


and,  at  least  in  my  time,  they  did  not  dine 
together  in  liall,  but  in  their  lodgings,  or 
perhaps,  on  festive  occasions,  in  taverns. 
There  used  to  be  boys  of  fourteen  and 
belated  men  of  forty  in  their  numbers, 
but  the  majority  were  probably  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Now, 
if  one  may  judge  bv  the  foot- ball  team, 
they  are  perhaps  rather  younger  on  the 
average.  Though  deprived  of  the  com- 
mon academic  residence  in  college,  the 
students  are  a very  compact  body,  well  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  prowess  in  golf 
and  foot-ball,  as  well  as  in  severer  studies. 
The  mere  habit  of  wearing  gowns  gives 
them  an  advantage  over  undergraduates 
in  large  towns  like  Edinburgh.  It  is  a 
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ture ; Principal Tulloch ; Principal  Shairp ; 
Dean  Stanley,  some  time  our  rector;  Lord 
Lome,  lately  Governor-General  of  Can- 
ada; and  Professor  Wallace  of  Oxford— 
my  own  contemporaries  ; and  doubtless 
many  good  men  whose  names  escape  my 
memory. 

Modern  St.  Andrews  has  a double  char- 
acter. All  winter,  from  November  to 
May,  it  is  a university  town;  all  sum- 
mer, from  June  to  October,  it  is  a water- 
ing-place, and  the  resort  of  golfers.  The 
university,  though  the  oldest,  is  much  the 
smallest  in  Scotland.  There  is  more  than 
room  enough  for  all  the  students  in  the 
airy  lecture-rooms  of  the  modern  college 
buildings.  The  university  has  nothing 
ancient  in  its  material  home  except  the 
chapel,  with  the  broken  tomb  of  Arch- 
bishop Kennedy,  and  the  strong  tow- 
er used,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  French 
siege.  The  students  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Scotland,  have  no  common  residence, 


very  healthy  and  happy  life  that  they 
lead,  when  they  resist  the  Scotchman’s 
temptation  to  overwork  himself.  There 
are  “bursaries”  or  scholarships  open  to 
competition,  but  the  amount  of  these  ex- 
hibitions is  very  trifling  compared  with 
the  rich  southern  foundations.  However, 
the  cost  of  lodgings,  and  of  living  in  gen- 
eral, is  much  smaller  than  at  Christ 
Church  or  Merton,  where  there  is  so 
much  purely  decorative  expenditure.  At 
St.  Andrews  few  if  any  of  the  men  hunt; 
there  are  no  steepl e-chases,  and  for  lack 
of  a river  and  by  reason  of  the  danger- 
ousness of  the  windy  and  rocky  coast,  no 
boat  club.  Nor  are  expensive  wine  par- 
ties, with  that  great  waste  of  preserved 
fruits  which  vexed  the  undergraduate  soul 
of  the  late  Rector  of  Lincoln,  favorite  in- 
stitutions here.  There  is,  indeed,  a mod- 
est and  genial  conviviality,  for  the  old  de- 
bating and  literary  societies  meet  weekly, 
and,  at  least  in  my  time,  they  had  suppers 
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at  stated  intervals,  accompanied  by  songs, 
speeches,  and  toddy.  When  the  Lord 
Rector  is  being  chosen  by  the  undergrad- 
uates there  is  great  political  and  literary 
activity,  meetings,  speeches,  pamphlets, 
squibs,  and  abundance  of  diversion. 

Now,  perhaps,  or  never  is  the  moment 
to  confess  that  he  who  now  writes  was 
the  culprit  that  stirred  one  of  the  literary 
societies  to  its  depths  by  an  anonymous 
disquisition  on  Sir  William  Wallace.  It 
was  not  a patriotic  view  of  the  Knight 
of  Ellerslie  that  was  taken,  and  unluckily 
his  representative,  Mr.  Wallace — now  the 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford 
— belonged  to  another  society,  and  could 
not  take  up  the  gauntlet  for  his  namesake. 
We  had  the  most  tempestuous  meetings, 
and  historical  controversy  nearly  took  the 
form  of  “chunks  of  old  red  sandstone”; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  discussion  woke 
the  society  up,  and  perhaps  did  it  good. 
We  also  had  a manuscript  weekly  maga- 
zine in  those  days,  whereof  I was  the  un- 
worthy editor.  I fear  that  it  was  rather 
of  the  nature  of  a “society  journal,” and 
not  wholly  free  from  personalities.  They 
were  jolly  old  times.  Our  cricket  club 
once  won  a match,  and,  though  athletics 
had  not  come  to  their  modern  perfection, 
the  runs  across  country,  with  much  jump- 
ing of  brooks,  live  happily  in  the  memory. 
Probably  in  these  ways  things  are  not 
much  altered,  except  for  the  better.  The 
day  of  Kate  Kennedy  is  yet  kept  up,  a queer 
festival,  when  the  students  go  about  the 
town  in  masquerade,  and  even  enter  the 
lecture-rooms  in  a festal  procession.  This 
diversion  is  said  to  be  held  in  honor  of  a 
more  or  less  mythical  Kate  Kennedy  of 
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mediaeval  times;  I fancy  it  is  really  a 
survival  of  the  Carnival.  No  doubt  Kate 
is  connected  with  the  famous  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy of  the  marble  tomb;  perhaps  she 
was  his  niece,  though  other  accounts  of 
the  relationship  are  given  by  tradition. 

The  festival  of  Kate,  unluckily,  was  not 
approved  of  by  the  late  regretted  Prin- 
cipal Shairp,  yet  it  seems  a harmless  old 
custom,  and,  like  Christmas,  “comes  but 
once  a year.”  Among  the  amusements  of 
the  undergraduates,  it  seems  a pity  that 
archery  is  not  kept  up.  The  old  gener- 
ations were  great  in  this  sport,  and  the 
university  treasures  the  silver  arrow,  hung 
with  medals  of  the  champion  archers. 
Among  the  winners  are  (1623)  Archibald, 

Lord  Lome,  first  Marquis  of  Argyle.  I 
fancied  that  the  great  Montrose  was  also 
a winner,  but  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  Lyon’s  list.  Four  Leslies  won  in  four 
consecutive  years.  The  earliest  medal  is 
dated  1618,  the  latest  1751.  Perhaps  rifle 
shooting  might  be  a substitute  for  arch- 
ery. 

In  serious  studies  the  university  is 
most  addicted  (setting  aside  the  theologi- 
cal schools)  to  classics,  mathematics,  and 
metaphysics.  A certain  number  of  stu- 
dents go  on  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
where  they  have  not  failed  to  hold  their 
own  with  their  southern  competitors. 
Indeed,  with  such  excellent  examples  as 
those  of  Principal  Forbes,  Principal 
Shairp,  Principal  Tullocli,  Professor  Sel- 
lar (now  of  Edinburgh),  Professor  Camp- 
bell, Professor  Fischer,  Professor  Veitcli 
(now  of  Glasgow),  and  above  all  the  most 
genial  and  subtle  of  metaphysicians,  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier,  to  guide  and  inspire  them, 
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the  wearers  of  the  scarlet  gown  have  no 
excuse  for  not  doing  themselves  justice. 

And  so  farewell,  though  I am  sorry  to 
say  it,  to  the  united  College  of  St.  Leon- 
ard’s and  St.  Salvator,  and  to  St.  Leon- 
ard’s Hall  — now  desolate  — wherein,  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  we  lived,  and 
read,  and  fenced,  and  bathed  in  the 
Witch’s  Lake — where  witches  were  swum 
of  old — and  boxed,  and  made  merry. 

Of  wintry  and  academic  St.  Andrews 
enough,  nor  is  much  space  left  for  a view 
of  St.  Andrews  in  summer.  It  is  then 
the  home  of  golf,  and  no  one  does  or 
speaks  of  aught  but  that  sport.  The 
babies  in  arms  carry  clubs  (this  is  a fact) ; 
the  young  ladies  have  a game  of  their 
own,  and  are  at  it  all  day.  From  nine  in 
the  morning,  or  even  earlier,  till  sunset 
the  space  in  front  of  the  club-house  is 
covered  with  men  starting,  or  “ holing 
out  ” at  the  last  hole,  or  watching  others. 
It  is  a magnificent^ame;  each  round  re- 
quires more  than  four  miles’  walking;  the 
faculties  of  body  and  mind  (and  temper) 
are  strained  to  the  utmost.  You  hear 
of  nothing  but  “bunkers,”  “the  two 
more,”  “niblicks,”  “putters, ’’and  “bunk- 
er irons.”  Perhaps  all  this  “shop”  be- 
comes a little  tedious,  but  thaC  helps  to 
keep  non -golfers  away  from  St.  An- 
drews in  summer.  Nobody  wants  them 
there ; they  are  anathema.  Nay,  so  strong 


is  public  feeling  that  even  flirtation  is 
more  or  less  under  the  shade  of  severe 
disapproval.  When  a man  is  wanted  to 
make  up  a foursome,  and  is  found  stroll- 
ing with  Amaryllis  on  the  sands,  he  is 
severely  condemned.  Men  at  St.  An- 
drews must  play  golf,  and  do  nothing  but 
play  golf,  though  they  may  dance  at  the 
balls  in  April  and  October.  On  the 
links,  the  wide  grassy  spaces  where  the 
game  is  played,  woman  is  tabooed.  Her 
presence  “puts  men  off  their  game.” 
But  of  that  game,  delightful  as  the  topic 
is,  it  were  here  too  long  to  speak ; another 
day,  with  proper  illustrations,  I may  write 
of  golf,  and  its  history  and  practice. 

Let  us  steal  away  from  the  links,  and 
crossing  the  low  hills,  reach  those  vast 
expanses  of  smooth  sea-beach  which  gave 
a certain  philosopher  a new  sense  of  the 
infinite.  The  sky  is  greenish  gray  in  the 
east,  the  long  rollers  are  breaking  on  the 
beach ; in  the  wet  smooth  sands  you  see 
all  the  towers  and  spires  mirrored  as  in 
a glass,  rose-tinged  with  reflections  from 
the  sunset.  It  is  a silent  and  solemn 
place,  full  of  memories,  full  of  longings, 
changeless  from  of  old,  while  we,  who 
love  the  scene,  are  changing,  are  lonely, 
and  grown  gray.  In  the  east  the  ashen 
twilight  darkens,  the  sea  mist  gathers, 
the  voice  of  the  waves  deepens  “ with  the 
deepening  of  the  night.”  Come  away! 
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WHERE  shall  we  roam,  when  ways  are  sere,  and  gray 
The  sky  looks  down,  and  sounds  of  revel  are 
As  breezy  moans  upon  a lonely  moor  ; 

When  music’s  harmonies  bring  tears,  and  all 
The  faces  of  our  friends  grow  cold  with  life 
That,  like  a ghost,  appeal's  and  vanishes? 

Space  holds  no  spot  so  gentle  and  so  bright 
That  there  we  lose  the  chillness  of  the  mock 
That  we  shall  never  know  our  origin. 

Nor  whither  bound,  nor  grander  lore  than  yet 
Heroes  of  intellect  have  fought  to  win, 

By  inches  measuring  the  universe. 


No  region  seen  nor  answer  heard  can  bring 
Peace  and  brave  pride;  but  in  the  soul  and  heart 
Are  powers  for  miracle  and  healing  joy. 

Are  telescopes  more  subtle  than  for  stars. 

Are  answers  without  words  to  all  our  love, 
Though  not  a sign  for  blasphemy  or  fears. 
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mHE  literary  judgments  which  are  hand- 
ed  down  in  the  neighboring  tribunal, 
the  Study,  are  so  sound  and  thoughtful 
and  humane,  so  obviously  rendered  solely 
in  the  interest  of  truth  and  candor,  of  good 
literature  and  morality,  that,  although, 
like  all  judgments  of  that  character,  they 
sometimes  arouse  dissent,  they  never  draw 
into  question  either  the  ability  or  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bench.  Even  in  the  great  case 
in  which  Thackeray  and  Dickens  appear- 
ed as  defendants,  although  upon  certain 
important  points  judgment  went  against 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opinion 
of  the  court  induced  a very  general  re- 
consideration of  the  merits,  and  there  was 
some  revising  of  conclusions  believed  to 
be  immutably  settled.  The  Easy  Chair, 
of  counsel,  asked  respectfully,  indeed,  to 
have  certain  exceptions  noted  to  the  ju- 
dicial description  of  the  defendant  Thack- 
eray as  “ caricaturist,”  but  with  a becom- 
ing sense  of  the  weight  which  must  al- 
ways attach  to  the  decisions  of  the  full 
bench  of  the  Study  upon  all  such  points. 

In  re  Walter  Scott,  there  was  some 
strenuous  demur,  but  whether  strictly 
upon  the  merits,  or  from  pious  or  other 
deference  to  tradition,  did  not  clearly  ap- 
pear. The  general  ground,  however,  seem- 
ed to  be  that  where  unquestionable  genius 
had  produced  undeniable  effects  of  the 
highest  value  to  universal  harmless  recre- 
ation, it  must  be  held  to  have  satisfied  the 
purposes  of  literary  art,  and  the  old  case 
was  cited  of  the  birds  pecking  at  the 
grapes,  which  was  held  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  fruit  was  well  painted.  The 
opinion  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Jane 
Austen  miniatures  is,  however,  undis- 
puted. That  no  more  exquisite  work  of 
the  kind  has  been  accomplished,  and  that 
all  its  effects  are  legitimately  produced,  is 
not  questioned  even  by  the  captious.  It 
is  harmoniously  acknowledged  that  the 
power  of  a machine  is  as  finely  demon- 
strated in  paring  an  apple  as  in  driving  a 
pile. 

The  prodigious  service  of  the  high  court 
of  the  Study  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  judg- 
ments proceed  upon  clearly  conceived 
fundamental  principles.  The  function  of 
criticism  is  something  else  than  the  ex- 
pression of  a feeling.  It  is  the  estimate 
of  works  of  the  imagination  by  the  canons 
of  literary  art,  which  are  not  arbitrary 
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and  whimsical,  and  the  very  first  and 
chief  of  which  is  holding  the  mirror  up 
to  nature.  The  genius  may  be  gladly 
acknowledged  and  its  power  felt,  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  consequently 
its  methods  are  the  best,  even  for  its  own 
expression  or  object.  This  is  a point 
made  in  the  case  of  Laurence  Sterne  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century — a case  well 
worthy  of  study,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
volume  of  cases  of  the  English  Humorists 
(Thackeray,  W.  M.). 

A novel  or  story  is  a work  of  art,  and 
the  primary  condition  of  art  is  that  it 
shall  represent  what  is,  not  what  is  not. 
It  is  obvious  that  unless  it  conforms  to 
this  rule — if  it  represents  what  is  not — it  is 
at  once  beyond  the  pale  of  intelligent  or 
intelligible  judgment.  This  is  but  to  say 
that  the  work  must  be  real.  In  the  cele- 
brated case  of  William  Wordsworth,  who 
alleged  a certain  44  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land,”  it  was  not  claimed  that  he 
had  depicted  it,  or  asserted  that  it  could  be 
depicted,  except  by  means  of  a skilful  use  of 
the  light  which,  it  is  common  knowledge, 
lies  visibly  both  upon  land  and  sea.  Thus 
realism  is  of  the  very  substance  of  legit- 
imate fiction,  and  Tom  Thumb  and  the 
Arabian  Nights  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar. 
Indeed,  even  the  Arabian  decisions  hold 
that  “in  all  true  poetry  there  must  be 
palm-trees  and  running  water,”  and  mi- 
rages are  ruled  out  of  court  because  they 
are  not  real,  or  admitted  only  because 
they  represent  familiar  reality. 

The  object  of  the  Easy  Chair  in  allud- 
ing to  the  neighboring  tribunal,  however, 
is  less  to  speak  of  the  judgments  rendered 
in  the  Study  than  to  note  one  which  has 
not  been  and  will  not  be  handed  down, 
but  which  relates  to  a case  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  larger  part  of  the  current 
cases  of  which  the  Study  disposes.  The 
default  arises  from  no  carelessness  or  for- 
getfulness, but  from  reasons  which  will  be 
readily  comprehended.  Upon  the  calen- 
dar of  new  cases  of  fiction  that  of  A Haz- 
ard of  New  Fortunes , by  Howells,  W.  D., 
appears  at  the  head,  but  the  decision  of 
the  Study,  C.  J.,will  be  awaited  in  vain, 
and  the  Easy  Chair,  J.,  must  therefore 
read  the  opinion. 

The  story  is  entirely  a tale  of  to-day, 
and  of  to  day  in  New  York.  It  is  what 
has  been  long  desired  and  often  attempt- 
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ed,  but  never  before  achieved,  a novel  of 
New  York  life  in  the  larger  sense.  In 
reading  a book  like  Dickens’s  Mutual 
Friend , with  its  vivid  pictures  of  certain 
aspects  of  London  life,  or  in  recalling  the 
many  famous  stories  of  which  the  interest 
and  character  and  life  are  all  of  London, 
how  often  the  American  reader  has  won- 
dered when  will  this  spell  be  woven  from 
observation  of  the  life  of  New  York!  Is 
it  an  essentially  unsuggestive  city  ? Was 
Hawthorne’s  sigh  in  the  last  generation 
justified,  that  there  is  nothing  picturesque, 
nothing  to  stimulate  the  creative  imagi- 
nation in  America  ? Or  is  it  rather  all 
latent  there,  and  awaiting  only  the  sym- 
pathetic eye  and  mind  and  hand  to  reveal 
it,  as  the  kindly  heat  discloses  invisible 
writing? 

This  question  is  answered  by  Mr. 
Howells’s  latest  story.  It  shows  that 
New  York  supplies  all  the  elements 
and  conditions  that  creative  fiction  re- 
quires, and  that  their  proper  romantic  ef- 
fect demands  the  realism,  as  it  is  called, 
which  characterizes  his  genius.  Great 
and  vulgar  wealth,  the  contrasts  of  social 
condition,  the  “push”  and  advertising 
instinct,  the  tender  cynicism  of  refined 
intelligence,  the  mingling  of  Southern, 
Western,  and  Eastern  traditions  and  char- 
acters in  the  cosmopolitan  Babel,  all  shot 
through  with  individual  passion,  aspira- 
tion. sympathy,  affection,  with  dramatic 
incident,  pathos,  humor,  and  tragedy,  the 
whole  web  held  and  woven  by  a firm, 
sympathetic,  comprehensive  master-hand, 
produce  such  a piece  of  realism  as  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  at  once  illus- 
trates and  vindicates  every  principle  which 
the  Study  has  maintained  and  applied  in 
its  judgments  of  contemporary  story. 

The  taste  which  is  “tired  of  humdrum 
commonplace  people,”  which  does  not 
“find  stupid  folks  entertaining  because 
they  are  described  in  novels,”  which 
wishes  “to  be  cheered  and  recreated  by 
being  lifted  out  of  the  familiar  rut,  and 
introduced  to  stirring  and  romantic  inci- 
dent, to  the  stormy  play  of  passion  and 
sweet  emotion,  afar  from  tea  parties  and 
Newport  flirtations,”  will  find  in  this  tale 
its  desire  of  passion,  romance,  and  emo- 
tional interest  gratified,  but  gratified  in 
the  familiar  figures  and  characteristic  in- 
cidents of  New  York  life.  It  deals  with 
the  springs  of  that  life  which  is  but  a part 
of  universal  human  life.  The  tender- 
hearted reader  who  was  weeping  yester- 


day over  Scott’s  Pirate , or  any  other 
novel  that  seems  to  stir  the  soft  source 
of  tears  even  more  delightfully,  will  find 
not  less  pathos  and  romantic  charm  here, 
although  there  be  Lindau  for  Norna  of 
the  Fitful  Head,  and  the  drama  proceed 
in  the  houses  and  streets  that  the  reader 
knows.  It  is  a story  of  real  life  in  the 
truest  sense,  a microcosm  of  America,  a 
tale  which,  like  all  works  of  the  imagina- 
tion, reveals  another  world  beneath  itself. 

This  is  the  general  character  of  A 
Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.  The  details 
of  the  story  the  reader  would  not  thank 
us  for  disclosing.  Its  earnestness,  force, 
and  humanity  are  all  characteristic  of 
sincere  art.  It  might  be  alleged  that  the 
tale  lags  a little  in  getting  under  way, 
but  the  shrewd  humor  of  the  dalliance  is 
full  compensation.  Then  how  clean  it 
is!  how  wholesome!  how  temperate!  how 
true!  Like  Balzac,  here  is  a student  of 
life ; but,  unlike  Balzac,  here  is  a sweet  and 
open  and  generous  mind,  and  a picture 
firm  with  clear  insight  and  glowing  with 
human  sympathy. 


A MAN  grinding  a hand -organ  in  the 
street  is  doubtless  a sturdy  beggar  solicit- 
ing alms.  A band  of  men  blowing  simul- 
taneously into  brass  instruments,  with  a 
brazen  pretence  of  making  music,  is  prob- 
ably like  steam-whistles  and  church  bells 
and  the  cries  of  newspaper  extras  and  of 
itinerant  peddlers  of  many  wares— a noisy 
nuisance.  Yet  the  old  cries  of  London,  al- 
though doubtless  strident  and  disturbing, 
have  a certain  romantic  charm  of  associa- 
tion and  tradition.  Like  the  Tower  and 
Billingsgate  and  Wapping  Old  Stairs,  they 
wTere  parts  of  very  London,  and  London 
was  less  London  when  they  ceased. 

Were  those  old  cries  of  the  story-book, 
like  the  interpreted  voices  of  the  church 
bells, — 

44  Kettles  and  pans, 

Says  the  bell  of  St.  Ann’s; 

Apples  and  lemons, 

Says  the  bell  of  St.  Clement's,” — 

altogether  shameless  and  exasperating 
noises?  Were  they  not  the  same  voices 
that  called  Whittington  to  turn  again  ? 
Was  not  the  deep  bay  of  St.  Paul’s  heard 
when  Nelson,  the  old  sea-dog,  died? 
Could  the  music  of  the  bells  be  spared 
from  the  story  of  London  more  than  that 
of  the  cries  ? Is  the  milkman  who  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  the  morning's  milk 
in  a “barbaric  yawp,”  like  that  in  which 
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Mr.  Whitman  is  supposed  to  celebrate  his 
own  personality,  a sturdy  beggar  ? He 
would  certainly  resent  the  imputation. 
He  is  a merchant  who  sells  a desirable 
commodity.  Shall  he  be  adjudged  a nui- 
sance? 

But  Signor  Raffaello  da  Perugia,  who 
produces  opera  airs  upon  a portable  organ, 
with  Don  Whiskerando,  who  mounts  with 
agility  to  the  parlor  window  to  receive 
the  consideration  in  his  feathered  cap,  is 
he  not  also  a merchant  who  sells  music 
to  you  in  selected  varieties,  the  latest  pop- 
ular songs  and  tunes  of  the  theatre,  the 
waltz  of  last  year’s  ball-room  ? Must  he 
be  accounted  a sturdy  beggar  because  you 
happen  not  to  be  in  immediate  want  of 
his  wares?  Or  the  group  of  which  we 
were  speaking,  which  arrives  at  the  hour 
when  the  master  of  the  house  returns 
from  his  office,  and  performs  a serenade 
of  welcome  as  he  greets  the  circle  from 
which  he  has  been  absent  since  breakfast, 
shall  it  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  height- 
ening the  pleasure  of  others?  Are  not 
the  taxes  of  these  Jem  Baggses,  these  wan- 
dering minstrels, the  “only rates  uninvid- 
ious  in  the  levy,  ungrudged  in  the  assess- 
ment”? 

Where  the  intent  is  so  unequivocally 
kindly,  is  it  not  gross  and  unfeeling  to 
suggest  in  the  modest  orchestra  a ques- 
tionable chord,  a cracked  reed,  a cornet 
out  of  tune  ? Why  so  insistent,  so  scru- 
pulously exigent?  Are  you  never  out  of 
tune,  good  sir?  Your  chords,  say  in  the 
domestic  concert,  are  they  always  finely 
harmonious,  and  your  own  reed  never 
cracked  ? Why  so  eager  to  cast  the  first 
stone?  Yonder  trombone  may  have  its 
weaknesses— who  of  us,  pray,  is  without 
them  ? Has  tolerance  gone  out  with  as- 
trology? “He  had  his  faults,”  said  the 
Reverend  Bland  Sudds  yesterday  in  a 
funeral  discourse  upon  the  Honorable 
Richard  Turpin — “ he  had  his  faults,  yes, 
for  he  was  human.”  But  if  a man  may 
falter,  shall  we  not  forgive  to  a trombone 
even  a half-note  ? If  Turpin  may  be  re- 
spectfully lamented  with  indulgent  hope, 
shall  a hesitating  horn  be  doomed  to  “ the 
all-sweeping  besom  of  societarian  refor- 
mation” ? 

When  Eugenio  was  making  the  grand 
tour  he  loitered  in  Venice  and  lingered 
in  Naples,  wandering  to  Pmstum,  feasting 
in  the  orange  groves  of  Sorrento,  and 
penetrating  the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri.  In 
Venice  the  songs  of  the  country,  in  Naples 


the  barcarolles,  made  his  memory  as  he 
came  away  a thicket  of  singing-birds. 
Those  ever-renewed  snatches  and  remem- 
bered refrains  of  songs,  Venetian  and  Nea- 
politan, like  a sponge  passed  over  a Gior- 
gione, brought  out  the  mellow  richness  of 
Italy,  and  as  he  paced  Broadway  and 
hummed  a tender  melody,  he  walked 
where  Vittoria  Colonna  had  trod,  and 
heard  the  faint  beat  of  oars  upon  moonlit 
Como.  One  morning,  bard  at  work  in 
his  chamber,  where  only  the  confused 
roar  of  the  city  was  audible,  a strain  rose 
high  and  clear  above  it  all,  with  a soft, 
pathetic,  penetrating  urgency,  “So’  mari- 
naro  di  questa  marina,”  and,  all  else  for- 
gotten,he  was  once  more  rocking  on  Ital- 
ian waters,  and  the  red-capped  fisher  boys 
filled  the  air  with  song. 

He  ran  down,  and  into  the  street,  and 
around  the  block,  and,  lo!  Signor  Raffael- 
lo was  the  fond  magician.  He  was  turn- 
ing the  crank  of  his  heavy  organ,  and  Don 
Whiskerando,  feathered  cap  in  hand,  was 
climbing  the  balcony  of  the  drawing-room 
windows,  and  Signor  Raffaello  was  rais- 
ing his  eyes  toward  the  upper  windows 
to  see  if  haply  some  child  or  nurse  was 
listening.  Eugenio  dropped  more  than  a 
penny  into  the  ready  hand  of  the  signore, 
and  was  gone  before  the  swarthy  magi- 
cian could  make  out  his  benefactor.  Eu- 
genio gained  his  room,  and  with  sympa- 
thetic intelligence  the  signore,  playing  out 
the  College  Hornpipe,  once  more  touched 
the  stop  of  “So’  marinaro,”  and  renewed 
the  happy  spell. 

It  is  not  fine  music,  that  of  the  haud- 
organ  and  the  Street  bands ; it  is  indeed 
too  oft  a cracked  and  spavined  pleasure. 
Doubtless  it  is  justly  classified  as  one  of 
the  street  noises,  and  street  noises  are 
probably  nuisances  to  be  abated.  But 
strolling  in  the  eastern  quarters  of  the 
city,  beyond  the  domain  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  and 
the  halls  of  Steinway  and  Chickering, 
have  you  never  seen  an  eager  and  rag- 
ged little  rabble  happily  watching  Don 
Whiskerando,  while  their  elders  are  plain- 
ly pleased  for  a moment  with  that  tuneful 
noise?  The  fruit  is  not  wholly  sound, 
but  it  is  far  from  rotten.  The  music 
is  poor,  but  the  pleasure  is  unquestion- 
able. Possibly  the  G otter dammening , 
and  even  Siegfried's  Tod , would  pass  these 
people  unmarked,  like  the  wind.  They 
cannot  hold  those  mighty  measures.  But 
they  are  receptive  of  these  little  tunes.  In 
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a life  of  not  much  enjoyment  this  brings 
them  some  pleasure.  Shall  it  be  stopped 
altogether  ? It  is  the  business  of  these 
peddlers  of  tunes  to  wander.  They  will 
move  on  if  you  do  not  want  them.  But 
must  they  also  move  away  from  those 
who  do  want  them? 

If  there  be  too  much  noise  in  the  streets, 
might  not  some  other  form  of  noise  have 
been  first  silenced  than  that  of  the  street 
musicians?  There  are  the  factory  whis- 
tles and  the  church  bells.  For  the  neces- 
sity of  the  first  something  may  be  said. 
But  the  heavy  clangor  of  the  bells  is 
doubtless  more  than  a discomfort  to  many, 
and  it  is  wholly  useless,  while  the  music 
of  the  organs  and  the  bands  is  a pleasure. 
Do  the  Aldermen,  like  Homer,  sometimes 
nod?  Sometimes,  for  an  inadvertent  hour, 
do  the  finer  instincts  of  public  spirit  flag 
in  those  civic  bosoms?  What  evil  genius, 
hostile  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people, 
persuaded  them?  Did  the  city  fathers  for 
one  ill-starred  moment  forget  their  Taci- 
tus, and  silence  the  street  music  unmind- 
ful of  those  words,  so  familiar  to  them  in 
their  hours  of  classic  relaxation — Solitu - 
dinem  faciunt , pacem  appellant  f 


In  the  centennial  year  which  has  just 
ended,  the  grateful  homage  paid  to  Wash- 
ington was  merely  just,  and  it  was  a hap- 
py coincidence  that  the  year  should  have 
been  marked  not  only  by  a new  biography 
of  him,  but  of  his  great  contemporary  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  by  a new  edition  of  Frank- 
lin’s works.  His  latest  biographer  says  of 
him  that  if  we  search  history  we  shall 
hardly  find  a greater  human  benefactor, 
aud  his  peculiar  service  in  moulding  the 
character  of  the  young  nation  was  among 
the  greatest  of  the  benefits  he  conferred 
upon  his  country. 

There  was  no  more  widely  diffused  and 
effective  influence  upon  popular  thought 
and  practical  habits  than  the  wisdom  of 
Poor  Richard,  and  JEsop  did  not  hit  the 
nail  more  squarely  upon  the  head  than 
Franklin  in  an  apologue  like  “The  Whis- 
tle.” It  is  a tale  of  perpetual  application,  as 
the  Easy  Chair  was  reminded  the  other  day. 
It  was  on  Broadway,  and  as  a self-con- 
scious gentleman  passed,  the  Easy  Chair’s 
companion  whispered,  “Do  you  know 
him  ?”  and  then  mentioned  the  name  of 
a noted  public  man,  adding,  “He  has 
paid  pretty  dear  for  his  whistle,  and  he'll 
always  find  the  higher  grapes  awfully 
sour.” 
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Here  were  Msop  and  Franklin  uncon- 
sciously blended  in  the  remark  of  the 
shrewd  observer,  who  found  no  images  so 
apt  for  his  purpose  as  those  which  are 
most  familiar.  The  remark,  as  the  good 
old  rector  of  St.  Somnus  used  to  say,  may 
be  widely  and  profitably  extended.  Yon- 
der is  a very  magnificent  house — none 
finer  in  the  city — full  of  precious  bric-a- 
brac— “the  seat,”  as  we  are  told,  “of  a 
refined  and  profuse  hospitality.”  But 
Midas,  after  all,  is  not  very  happy.  He 
has  a golden  whistle,  indeed,  but  he  wears 
an  enormous  wig,  apparently  to  cover  his 
— that  is  to  say,  he  has  paid  an  immense 
price  for  his  whistle.  In  your  visits  to 
Wall  Street  to  invest  your  slender  sav- 
ings, you  may  have  heard  the  impatient 
remark  in  your  broker’s  office  that  money 
is  much  too  high.  Midas  thinks  so.  He 
has  bought  it,  indeed,  but  the  price  makes 
him  wince.  The  broker  means  that  it  is 
very  high  for  that  day.  But  Midas  feels 
that  it  is  too  high  always. 

The  poor  fellow  has  paid  for  his  houses 
and  carriages  and  collections  and  villas 
and  “entertainments  of  fabulous  splen- 
dor,” friendships  and  general  good-will 
and  peace  of  mind  and  self-respect.  Sen- 
timents, all  of  them,  and  he  has  gained  in 
place  of  them  the  most  substantial  posses- 
sions. Yet  Captain  Jackson,  who  pared 
his  cheese  very  near  the  rind,  and  whose 
feasts  were  mainly  from  the  Barmecide’s 
table,  was  a much  happier  man  than  Mi- 
das. The  honorable  member  who  passed 
us,  he  too  has  bought  a whistle.  Does  the 
whistle  ever  seem  to  him  to  be  rather  dear 
at  the  price  ? 

He  was  a gentleman  born,  as  his  nurse 
always  said  proudly;  he  was  highly  edu- 
cated, of  a liberal  nature,  of  refined  tastes 
and  generous  aims,  instinctively  sympa- 
thetic with  all  humane  efforts  and  polit- 
ical progress.  His  fortune  gave  him  lei- 
sure, and  he  gradually  inclined  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics.  It  is  a natural  and 
even  noble  ambition,  the  desire  to  serve 
your  country  by  helping  to  make  wise  laws 
and  to  maintain  public  honor  and  promote 
honest  politics.  But  how  to  begin  ? How 
to  enter  the  arena?  In  a word,  how  to 
secure  the  nomination  for  an  office,  and 
then  the  election  ? He  instantly  found 
himself  urging  himself  not  to  be  theoret- 
ical, to  take  men  as  they  are,  to  remember 
that  he  could  not  always  have  everything 
as  he  wished,  that  lie  must  make  allow- 
ances; he  must  give  and  take;  he  must 
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not  be  a puritan  or  a pharisee;  and  he 
must  fight  the  devil  with  fire,  with  the 
good  object,  of  course,  of  bringing  in  the 
kingdorp. 

This  was  only  a self-sophistication  to 
conceal  what  he  felt  to  be  the  price  that  he 
must  pay  for  his  whistle.  The  price  was 
the  doing  what  he  despised.  He  called  it 
to  himself  by  many  names.  But  he  knew 
what  it  was,  and  he  knew  that  everybody 
else  knew,  for  the  price  was  self-degrada- 
tion. He  was  forced  to  eat  leeks.  But 
they  were  nauseously  bitter,  for  they  were 
not  only  his  own  words  and  professions, 
but  they  were  also  his  faith,  his  convic- 
tions. He  bought  his  whistle,  and  he 
plays  a thin  and  tremulous  tune  upon  it. 
He  bought  his  whistle,  and  he  has  paid 
for  it  the  regard  of  old  friends,  the  in- 
spiration of  fidelity  to  his  own  ideals,  the 
noble  example  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
high  ends,  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  honesty.  He  has 
bought  his  whistle.  Is  he  satisfied  with 
his  bargain  ? Does  he  think  he  has  paid 
for  it  dearly  ? 

What  did  you  say  his  name  was  ? asked 
the  Easy  Chair  of  his  companion. 

His  name  is  Legion,  was  the  answer. 

There  are  other  prices  for  such  whis- 
tles, but  they  are  all  fancy  prices.  Push- 
ing yourself  for  a whistle,  flattering  peo- 
ple whom  you  do  not  respect,  begging 
cold  pieces  of  patronage,  sacrificing  your 
time,  your  domestic  peace,  your  private 
duties,  to  make  sure  of  that  wretched  whis- 
tle, which  you  can  play  to  little  purpose 
even  if  you  succeed  in  buying  it — all  this 
is  a high  price.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  not 
the  man  the  office.  But  a dealer  in  the 
whistle  market  now  says  that  if  a man 
does  not  push  for  it,  nobody  will  believe 
he  wants  it,  and  if  a man  will  not  help 
himself,  why  should  he  expect  others  to 
help  him?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man's  character,  ability,  public  spirit, 
honest  patriotism,  and  eloquence  of  speech 
do  not  commend  him  to  his  neighbors  for 
the  public  service,  why  should  his  zeal  in 
soliciting  votes  and  packing  conventions 
and  beggi  ng  places  commend  him  ? These 
things  certainly  prove  that  he  wishes  of- 
fice, but  they  do  not  show  that  he  is  fit  for  it. 
Indeed,  to  the  man  who  is  most  fit,  such 
things  mark  the  whistle  as  much  too  dear. 

There  was  never  a more  public-spirited 
citizen  than  Franklin,  and  no  man  ever 
served  his  community  and  the  country 


more  variously  and  beneficently,  whether 
in  office  or  out  of  office.  But  Franklin 
paid  no  extravagant  price  for  any  whistle. 
He  did  not  push  himself,  nor  solicit  the 
support  of  his  neighbors,  nor  blow  his  own 
trumpet.  Poor  Richard's  wisdom  was  Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s  common-sense,  and  no 
man  knew  more  certainly  than  he  that  the 
first  condition  of  contentment  and  self-re- 
spect is  not  to  pay  too  dear  for  your  whistle. 


Is  there  any  form  of  enjoyment  of 
which  there  is  such  scepticism  of  the 
sincerity  as  of  music?  You  shall  sit, 
let  us  say,  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house  on  a Gotterdammerung  night,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  vast,  and  to  your 
staggering  mind  somewhat  weltering  and 
formless  volume  of  sound,  when  a neigh- 
bor shall  whisper,  “How  much  these  peo- 
ple would  honestly  prefer  to  hear  the 
‘Beautiful  Blue  Danube’!”  a wicked  de- 
mon urges  you  to  an  answering  whisper, 
“Of  course  they  would.”  But  nobody 
would  be  inclined  to  suggest  in  the  midst 
of  Salvini’s  storm  of  Othello’s  passion  that 
the  audience  would  really  prefer  to  be  see- 
ing Jeremy  Diddler  in  the  delightful  old 
farce  of  Raising  the  Wind.  If  they  wish- 
ed the  refreshment  of  that  play,  they  would 
not  come  to  see  Salvini,  and  pretend  to 
like  him.  There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind 
that  they  actually  enjoy  the  tragic  specta- 
cle which  they  behold.  Why,  then,  is  it 
that  such  lurking  suspicion,  like  black 
care,  sits  beside  you  in  the  opera-house? 

If  the  taste  for  the  new  music  be,  as  this 
suspicion  suggests,  largely  an  affectation, 
or  a fashion  which  is  followed  with  the 
same  dull  acquiescence  as  all  other  fash- 
ions, it  has  undeniably  an  extraordinary 
power.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  your 
neighbor  who  whispers  his  incredulity 
would  hardly  dare  to  announce  that  he 
prefers  a pretty  waltz  to  the  tremendous 
orchestral  crashes  and  tempests  that  re- 
verberate through  the  theatre.  The  taste, 
or  the  fashion,  or  the  affectation,  or  what 
you  will,  has  barred  the  whole  school  of 
music  for  which  your  whispering  neigh- 
bor secretly  pines;  and  even  when  Thom- 
as, at  the  request  of  subscribers,  yields, 
and  his  orchestra  plays  Rossini's  overture 
to  William  Tell , there  is  a little  lifting  of 
the  brows  and  patronizing  smiling,  and  a 
half-shrug  of  pity  for  such  a childish  fan- 
cy, and  a thanking  Heaven  that  at  least 
we  have  left  that  behind. 

Yet  when  the  ranz  des  vaches  echoes 
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and  re-echoes  in  the  orchestra,  not  only 
the  Alpine  pastures,  and  the  awful  peaks 
of  the  Oberland,  and  the  far  sound  of 
avalanches,  and  the  tinkle  of  mountain 
herds,  and  the  whole  mighty  presence  of 
Switzerland  possess  your  memory,  but 
also  the  time,  years  ago,  when  the  new 
opera  was  the  delight  of  agitated  Europe, 
gradually  settling  after  the  Napoleonic 
storm.  You  sink  into  reverie: — 

“ How  many  a tale  their  music  tells 
Of  youth  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I heard  their  soothing  chime!” 

But,  good  lackl  here  are  Siegfried  and 
Wotan  and  the  Dragon  and  the  Walky- 
rie,  and  where,  O disciple  of  the  new  mu- 
sic, are  you  ? 

After  great  Pan  was  dead,  and  the  part- 
ing genius  had  been  with  sighing  sent, 
do  you  suppose  that  there  was  no  look- 
ing for  the  dryads,  no  longing  for  the 
nymphs,  no  fond  search  for  Daphne  and 
the  oreads  ? A great  throng  in  the  boxes 
is  here  in  the  theatre,  as  it  is  in  church  on 
Sundays,  not  so  much  because  of  real  in- 
terest as  of  the  fashion.  But  when  you 
have  deducted  them  from  the  great  audi- 
ence and  the  sincere  devotes  of  the  new 
music,  there  is  left  a multitude  who  in 
place  of  the  visible  Siegfried  foolishly  see 
the  remembered  Edgardo,  and  even  El- 
vino  of  the  rippling  tongue,  and  with 
them  a bevy  of  youths  and  maids,  who  are 
to-night  by  some  dire  magic  enchanted 
into  the  bald-pated  and  white -bearded 
seniors  and  grandmotherly  matrons  of 
the  scene.  It  is  one  of  that  multitude 
who  asks  about  the  “Beautiful  Blue  Dan- 
ube/’ Unhappy  dreamer,  he  has  outlived 


his  time,  and  in  the  dim  cathedral  de- 
mands the  joyous  gardens  of  Boccaccio’s 
Fiesole. 

It  is  hard  for  him  to  perceive  the  truth, 
and  to  own  that  musical  taste  has  changed. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  daring  to  assert  that  a 
composer  like  Wagner  satisfies,  like  a new 
dictionary  or  a new  bonnet,  a long-felt 
want.  But  a great  genius  is  seldom  born 
out  of  time.  It  makes  its  time.  It  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  genius  which  divides  one  time 
from  another, by  extending  intelligence  or 
quickening  invention,  by  lifting  thought 
with  a fresh  impulse,  or  giving  to  art  a 
newer  life.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  a fact 
as  definite  as  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
It  was  the  time  of  violets  and  pansies  yes- 
terday, it  is  the  time  of  chrysanthemums 
to-day.  You  think  that  the  parquette  and 
the  boxes  would  secretly  prefer  to  hear 
the  Italian  strain  of  your  youth  or  the 
Strauss  waltz.  But  if  the  conductor 
should  suddenly  silence  liis  orchestra, 
and  strings  and  horns  should  begin  to 
breathe  those  familiar  measures,  they 
would  jar  upon  some  mystic  sense  of  fit- 
ness, as  if  these  toilets  of  the  hour  were 
transformed  into  those  of  Palmo’s  and 
Astor  Place.  There  are  Washington  and 
Franklin  and  Jay — noble  fathers  and  pa- 
triots— 

“But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 

And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer.” 

It  is  this  year  of  grace,  not  another  and 
an  earlier  year,  and  the  house  that  sits  in 
the  Gotterdammerung  sits  as  contented- 
ly as  that  which  listened  with  delight  to 
44  Ah,  non  credea,”  and  with  tears  to  44  Bel’ 
alma  innamorata.” 


(Eiiitnr’s  J?tni)t|. 


I. 

FROM  time  to  time  the  Study  has  done 
its  poor  endeavors  for  a more  courte- 
ous behavior  on  the  part  of  literary  criti- 
cism. If  it  has  not  taught  this  so  much 
by  practice  as  by  precept,  that  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  much  other  instruction;  but  it 
is  not  wholly  disabling;  and  in  view  of 
Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton’s  recent  es- 
says comparing  the  French  and  English, 
the  Study  has  the  courage  to  go  even  fur- 
ther and  commend  the  spirit  of  comity  in 
international  criticism  which  his  book  is 


such  an  admirable  example  of.  It  was 
on  the  point  of  our  pen  to  write  that  it 
was  an  altogether  novel  thing  in  its  kind; 
but  we  remembered  English  Traits  in 
time,  and  we  remembered  Mr.  Bryce’s 
American  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton’s comparison  is  not  so  full  of  insight 
as  the  first,  for  it  is  no  offence  to  say  Mr. 
Hamerton  is  not  Emerson;  and  it  is  not 
so  comprehensive  as  the  last.  But  it 
abounds  in  opinions  agreeably  reasoned 
from  the  uncommon  experience  of  an 
Englishman  who  has  spent  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  in  France;  and  one  cannot 
read  it  without  a various  edification.  On 
such  points  as  education,  politics,  religion, 
virtues,  custom,  society,  it  will  give  us 
Americans,  who  dutifully  derive  our  ideas 
of  the  French  from  the  English,  frequent 
occasion  to  revise  our  convictions,  and 
some  occasion  to  disown  them.  Certain 
of  them  we  may  be  ashamed  of  by  its 
help,  and  perhaps  we  shall  learn  from  it 
to  achieve  the  difficult  moral  feat  of  re- 
specting national  merits  different  from 
our  own,  or  of  another  complexion.  In 
Mr.  Hamerton’s  picture  the  typical  French- 
man does  not  appear  the  cynical,  sensual, 
sanguinary  personage  we  evolve  from 
history  and  romance;  but  a character,  for 
the  most  part,  rather  anxious  about  the 
appearances,  especially  in  women ; sober- 
minded,  frugal,  domestic;  narrow  and 
sceptical  as  to  things  out  of  France,  and 
devoted  to  the  admiration  of  all  things 
French ; conservative,  prudent  to  selfish- 
ness; faithful  rather  than  generous;  not 
very  hospitable  however  social ; a creature 
of  well-controlled  passions  and  impulses, 
and  of  a life  as  pure  as  that  of  most  Eng- 
lishmen. 

We  have  to  reproduce  Mr.  Hamerton’s 
careful  picture  in  the  spirit  of  the  daily 
newspaper  reproductions  of  art;  but  we 
believe  we  are  not  false  to  the  whole 
effect.  In  all  respects  his  study  is  highly 
interesting,  and  it  is  at  no  time, apparently, 
prejudiced  or  caricatured.  The  reader 
may  learn  from  it  to  know  justly  a Cath- 
olic and  Celtic  civilization  in  most  of 
those  points  where  we  most  misjudge  it; 
and  begin  to  conceive  of  a political  state 
in  which  the  dominant  republicanism  is 
not  good  form,  and  which  is  advancing 
toward  socialism  without  making  any  rec- 
ognizable impression  on  good  society.  In  a 
country  where  there  are  no  legal  titles,  the 
most  inexorable  aristocracy  reigns  in  un- 
disputed supremacy  over  a world  which 
fortune,  talent,  office,  distinction  cannot 
enter,  of  their  own  right,  even  as  subjects. 

The  matter  of  the  book  is  all  very 
important;  much  of  it  is  very  new, 
and  the  manner  of  the  book  is  even 
more  extraordinary.  It  is  at  no  time 
supercilious,  patronizing,  or  insolent;  it 
generalizes  from  facts,  not  prepossessions; 
it  does  not  accuse  from  conjecture;  it 
does  not  heap  contempt  upon  what  ap- 
pears anomalous  because  it  is  strange; 
throughout  it  is  gentlemanly.  One  be- 
gins to  fear  that  Mr.  Hamerton  is  really 


denationalized,  so  different  is  his  behav- 
ior toward  the  people  of  an  alien  country 
from  that  of  nearly  all  other  English- 
men. 

The  chapter  on  Purity  will  most  surprise 
Anglo-Saxon  readers;  but  the  chapter  on 
Caste  is  of  even  more  interest,  and  it  is 
of  almost  unique  value  both  in  temper  and 
in  substance,  for  it  describes  without  car- 
icature, in  a democratic  commonwealth, 
and  on  the  verge  of  the  twentieth  century, 
an  ideal  of  life  entirely  stupid, useless,  and 
satisfied,  and  quite  that  which  Mark  Twain 
has  been  portraying  in  his  wonder-story 
of  A Connecticut  Yankee  at  the  Court  of 
King  Arthur . Mr.  Hamerton’s  French 
noble  of  the  year  1890  is  the  same  man 
essentially  as  any  of  that  group  of  knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  who  struck  Mr.  Clem- 
ens’s delightful  hero  as  white  Indians.  In 
his  circle,  achievement,  ability,  virtue, 
would  find  itself  at  the  same  disadvantage, 
without  birth,  as  in  that  of  Sir  Launcelot. 
When  you  contemplate  him  in  Mr.  Ham- 
erton’s clear,  passionless  page,  you  feel 
that  after  all  the  Terror  was  perhaps  too 
brief,  and  you  find  yourself  sympathizing 
with  all  Mr.  Clemens’s  robust  approval  of 
the  Revolution. 

II. 

Mr.  Clemens,  we  call  him,  rather  than 
Mark  Twain,  because  we  feel  that  in  this 
book  our  arch-humorist  imparts  more  of 
his  personal  quality  than  in  anything  else 
he  has  done.  Here  he  is  to  the  full  the 
humorist,  as  we  know  him ; but  he  is  very 
much  more,  and  his  strong,  indignant,  of- 
ten infuriate  hate  of  injustice,  and  his  love 
of  equality, burn  hot  through  the  manifold 
adventures  and  experiences  of  the  tale. 
What  he  thought  about  prescriptive  right 
and  wrong,  we  had  partly  learned  in  The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,  and  in  HucJde- 
berry  Finn , but  it  is  this  last  book  which 
gives  his  whole  mind.  The  elastic  scheme 
of  the  romance  allows  it  to  play  freely 
back  and  forward  between  the  sixth  cen- 
tury and  the  nineteenth  century ; and 
often  while  it  is  working  the  reader  up  to 
a blasting  contempt  of  monarchy  and  ar- 
istocracy in  King  Arthur’s  time,  the  dates 
are  magically  shifted  under  him,  and  he 
is  confronted  with  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  Queen  Victoria’s  time.  The  de- 
licious satire,  the  marvellous  wit,  the  wild, 
free,  fantastic  humor  are  the  colors  of  the 
tapestry,  while  the  texture  is  a humanity 
that  lives  in  every  fibre.  At  every  mo- 
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ment  the  scene  amuses,  but  it  is  all  the 
time  an  object-lesson  in  democracy.  It 
makes  us  glad  of  our  republic  and  our 
epoch;  but  it  does  not  flatter  us  into  a 
fond  content  with  them;  there  are  pas- 
sages in  which  we  see  that  the  noble  of 
Arthur’s  day,  who  battened  on  the  blood 
and  sweat  of  his  bondmen,  is  one  in  es- 
sence with  the  capitalist  of  Mr.  Harrison’s 
day  who  grows  rich  on  the  labor  of  his 
underpaid  wagemen.  Our  incomparable 
humorist,  whose  sarcasm  is  so  pitiless  to 
the  greedy  and  superstitious  clerics  of 
Britain,  is  in  fact  of  the  same  spirit  and 
intention  as  those  bishops  who,  true  to 
their  office,  wrote  the  other  day  from  New 
York  to  all  their  churches  in  the  land: 
44  It  is  a fallacy  in  social  economics,  as 
well  as  in  Christian  thinking,  to  look 
upon  the  labor  of  men  and  women  and 
children  as  a commercial  commodity,  to 
be  bought  and  sold  as  an  inanimate  and 

irresponsible  thing The  heart  and  soul 

of  a man  cannot  be  bought  or  hired  in 
any  market,  and  to  act  as  if  they  were 
not  needed  in  the  doing  of  the  world’s 
vast  work  is  as  unchristian  as  it  is  un- 
wise.” 

Mr.  Clemens’s  glimpses  of  monastic  life 
in  Arthur’s  realm  are  true  enough;  and 
if  they  are  not  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter,  one  may  easily  get  it  in  some  such 
book  as  Mr.  Brace’s  Gesta  Christi , where 
the  full  light  of  history  is  thrown  upon 
the  transformation  of  the  world,  if  not  the 
church,  under  the  influence  of  Christiani- 
ty. In  the  mean  time, if  any  one  feels  that 
the  justice  done  the  churchmen  of  King 
Arthur’s  time  is  too  much  of  one  kind, 
let  him  turn  to  that  heart-breaking  scene 
where  the  brave  monk  stands  with  the  mo- 
ther and  her  babe  on  the  scaffold,  and  exe- 
crates the  hideous  law  which  puts  her  to 
death  for  stealing  enough  to  keep  her  from 
starving.  It  is  one  of  many  passages  in 
the  story  where  our  civilization  of  to-day 
sees  itself  mirrored  in  the  cruel  barbarism 
of  the  past,  the  same  in  principle,  and 
only  softened  in  custom.  With  shocks  of 
consciousness,  one  recognizes  in  such  epi- 
sodes that  the  laws  are  still  made  for  the 
few  against  the  many,  and  that  the  pre- 
servation of  things,  not  men,  is  still  the 
ideal  of  legislation.  But  we  do  not  wish 
to  leave  the  reader  with  the  notion  that 
Mr.  Clemens’s  work  is  otherwise  than  ob- 
liquely serious.  Upon  the  face  of  it  you 
have  a story  no  more  openly  didactic  than 
' Don  Quixote , which  we  found  ourselves 


more  than  once  thinking  of,  as  we  read, 
though  always  with  the  sense  of  the  kind- 
lier and  truer  heart  of  our  time.  Never 
once,  we  believe, has  Mark  Twain  been  fun- 
ny at  the  cost  of  the  weak,  the  unfriended, 
the  helpless;  and  this  is  rather  more  than 
you  can  say  of  Cid  Hamet  ben  Engeli. 
But  the  two  writers  are  of  the  same  hu- 
morous largeness;  and  when  the  Con- 
necticut man  rides  out  at  dawn,  in  a suit 
of  Arthurian  armor,  and  gradually  heats 
up  under  the  mounting  sun  in  what  he 
calls  that  stove;  and  a fly  gets  between 
the  bars  of  his  visor;  and  he  cannot  reach 
his  handkerchief  in  his  helmet  to  wipe 
the  sweat  from  his  streaming  face;  and 
at  last  when  he  cannot  bear  it  any  longer, 
and  dismounts  at  the  side  of  a brook, 
and  makes  the  distressed  damsel  who  has 
been  riding  behind  him  take  off  his  hel- 
met, and  fill  it  with  water,  and  pour  gal- 
lon after  gallon  down  the  collar  of  his 
wrought-iron  cutaway,  you  have  a situ- 
ation of  as  huge  a grotesqueness  as  any 
that  Cervantes  conceived. 

The  distressed  damsel  is  the  Lady  Cori- 
sande ; he  calls  her  Sandy,  and  he  is  trou- 
bled in  mind  at  riding  about  the  country 
with  her  in  that  way;  for  he  is  not  only 
very  doubtful  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
castle  where  she  says  there  are  certain 
princesses  imprisoned  and  persecuted  by 
certain  giants,  but  he  feels  that  it  is  not 
quite  nice:  he  is  engaged  to  a young  lady 
in  East  Hartford,  and  he  finds  Sandy  a 
fearful  bore  at  first,  though  in  the  end 
he  loves  and  marries  her,  finding  that 
he  hopelessly  antedates  the  East  Hartford 
young  lady  by  thirteen  centuries.  How  he 
gets  into  King  Arthur’s  realm,  the  author 
concerns  himself  as  little  as  any  of  us  do 
with  the  mechanism  of  our  dreams.  In 
fact  the  whole  story  has  the  lawless  opera- 
tion of  a dream;  none  of  its  prodigies  are 
accounted  for;  they  take  themselves  for 
granted,  and  neither  explain  nor  justify 
themselves.  (Here  he,  is,  that  Connecticut 
man,  foreman  of  one  of  the  shops  in  Colt’s 
pistol  factory,  and  full  to  the  throat  of  the 
invention  and  the  self-satisfaction  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  at  the  court  of  the 
mythic  Arthur.  He  is  promptly  recog- 
nized as  a being  of  extraordinary  powers, 
and  becomes  the  king’s  right-hand  man, 
with  the  title  of  The  Boss;  but  as  he  has 
apparently  no  lineage  or  blazon,  he  has 
no  social  standing,  and  the  meanest  noble 
has  precedence  of  him,  just  as  would  hap- 
pen in  England  to-day.  The  reader  may 
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faintly  fancy  the  consequences  flowing 
from  this  situation,  which  he  will  find  so 
vividly  fancied  for  him  in  the  book;  but 
they  are  simply  irreportable.  The  scheme 
confesses  allegiance  to  nothing;  the  inci- 
dents, the  facts  follow  as  they  will.  The 
Boss  cannot  rest  from  introducing  the  ap- 
paratus of  our  time,  and  he  tries  to  im- 
part its  spirit,  with  a thousand  most  aston- 
ishing effects.  He  starts  a daily  paper  in 
Camelot;  he  torpedoes  a holy  well;  he 
blows  up  a party  of  insolent  knights  with 
a dynamite  bomb;  when  he  and  the  king 
disguise  themselves  as  peasants,  in  order 
to  learn  the  real  life  of  the  people,  and 
are  taken  and  sold  for  slaves,  and  then 
sent  to  the  gallows  for  the  murder  of  their 
master,  Launcelot  arrives  to  their  rescue 
with  five  hundred  knights  on  bicycles. 
It  all  ends  with  the  Boss’s  proclamation 
of  the  Republic  after  Arthur’s  death,  and 
his  destruction  of  the  whole  chivalry  of 
England  by  electricity. 

We  can  give  no  proper  notion  of  the  mea- 
sureless play  of  an  imagination  which  has 
a gigantic  jollity  in  its  feats,  together  with 
the  tenderest  sympathy.  'There  are  inci- 
dents in  this  wonder-book  which  wring 
the  heart  for  what  has  been  of  cruelty 
and  wrong  in  the  past,  and  leave  it  burn- 
ing with  shame  and  hate  for  the  condi- 
tions which  are  of  like  effect  in  the  pre- 
sent. It  is  one  of  its  magical  properties 
that  the  fantastic  fable  of  Arthur’s  far-off 
time  is  also  too  often  the  sad  truth  of 
ours;  and  the  magician  who  makes  us 
feel  in  it  that  we  have  just  begun  to  know 
his  power,  teaches  equality  and  fraternity 
in  every  phase  of  his  phantasmagory. 

He  leaves,  to  be  sure,  little  of  the  ro- 
mance of  the  olden  time,  but  no  one  is 
more  alive  to  the  simple,  mostly  tragic 
poetry  of  it ; and  we  do  not  remember  any 
book  which  imparts  so  clear  a sense  of 
what  was  truly  heroic  in  it.  With  all 
his  scorn  of  kingcraft,  and  all  his  ireful 
contempt  of  caste,  no  one  yet  has  been 
fairer  to  the  nobility  of  character  which 
they  cost  so  much  too  much  to  develop. 
The  mainly  ridiculous  Arthur  of  Mr. 
Clemens  has  his  moments  of  being  as  fine 
and  high  as  the  Arthur  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son: and  the  keener  light  which  shows 
his  knights  and  ladies  in  their  childlike 
simplicity  and  their  innocent  coarseness 
throws  all  their  best  qualities  into  relief. 
This  book  is  in  its  last  effect  the  most 
matter-of-fact  narrative,  for  it  is  always 
true  to  human  nature,  the  only  truth  pos- 
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sible,  the  only  truth  essential,  to  fiction. 
The  humor  of  the  conception  and  of  the 
performance  is  simply  immense;  but  more 
than  ever  Mr.  Clemens’s  humor  seems  the 
sunny  break  of  his  intense  conviction. 
We  must  all  recognize  him  here  as  first 
of  those  who  laugh,  not  merely  because 
his  fun  is  unrivalled,  but  because  there  is 
a force  of  right  feeling  and  clear  thinking 
in  it  that  never  got  into  fun  before,  ex- 
cept in  The  Bigeloiv  Papers . Through- 
out, the  text  in  all  its  circumstance  and 
meaning  is  supplemented  by  the  illustra- 
tions of  an  artist  who  has  entered  into  the 
wrath  and  the  pathos  as  well  as  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  and  made  them  his  own. 

m. 

This  kind  of  humor,  the  American  kind, 
the  kind  employed  in  the  service  of  de- 
mocracy, of  humanity,  began  with  us  a 
long  time  ago ; in  fact  Franklin  may  be 
said  to  have  torn  it  with  the  lightning 
from  the  skies.  Some  time,  some  such  crit- 
ic as  Mr.  T.  S.  Perry  (if  we  ever  have  an- 
other such)  will  study  its  evolution  in  the 
century  of  our  literature  and  civilization ; 
but  no  one  need  deny  himself  meanwhile 
the  pleasure  we  feel  in  Mr.  Clemens’s 
book  as  its  highest  development.  His 
keen  - tempered  irony  is  something  that 
we  can  well  imagine  Franklin  enjoying, 
if  he  is  really  the  Franklin  Mr.  J.  T.  Morse 
divines  him  in  the  life  he  has  lately  con- 
tributed to  his  series  of  American  States- 
men. The  book  is  mainly  a study  of 
Franklin’s  political  and  diplomatic  career; 
and  it  is  of  such  an  intelligence,  temper- 
ance, and  good  sense  as  to  make  Mr. 
Morse’s  reluctance  to  add  another  life  of 
Franklin  to  those  we  had  already  seem 
the  only  mistaken  thing  in  it.  We  can- 
not call  his  use  of  familiar  material  less 
than  novel,  or  his  progress  in  the  dry  and 
dusty  paths  to  which  he  tries  to  confine 
himself  other  than  charming;  though  we 
are  always  glad  when  he  turns  aside  to 
give  us  a glimpse  of  the  more  personal 
Franklin.  To  be  sure,  the  official  Frank- 
lin was  personal  far  beyond  most  officials; 
his  sagacity  and  self-knowledge,  and  most 
of  all,  his  humor,  put  the  interest  of  a 
delightful  character  into  the  details  of 
his  public  acts.  Mr.  Morse’s  feeling  for 
this  side  of  the  man  who  was  not  asked 
to  write  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
because,  as  Mr.  Parton  suggests,  he  would 
probably  have  made  a joke  in  it,  is  so 
pleasant  that  we  wish  he  would  add  to 
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his  present  volume  another  which  should 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  that.  We  would  al- 
low him  to  keep  all  the  excuses  he  makes 
for  not  doing  it  if  only  he  would  do  it,  es- 
pecially the  excuses  which  recognize  the 
worth  of  Mr.  Parton’s  work.  Mr.  Morse 
conceives  of  Franklin  in  his  modernity 
with  peculiar  if  not  unique  success;  and 
judges  him  with  something  of  the  toler- 
ant, friendly  patience  with  which  Frank- 
lin judges  others:  perhaps  Franklin  in- 
spires him  to  do  this;  but  above  all  he 
is  cognizant  of  the  pervading  humor  in 
much  that  Franklin  said  and  much  that 
Franklin  did. 

IV. 

A very  pretty  instance  of  that  humor 
we  have  happened  upon  in  a book  which 
we  wish  to  speak  of  presently  for  other 
reasons,  and  which  gives  some  passages 
from  Franklin’s  pen  about  our  Indians. 
They  are  mostly  anecdotes,  quoted  or  told 
again ; but  they  are  all  touched  with  the 
light  of  Franklin’s  wise  smile,  and  they 
form  not  so  much  an  image  of  the  red 
savagery  as  an  ironical  reflex  of  the  white 
civility.  We  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  school  boys  who  are  to  use  Harper’s 
Fifth  Reader  will  find  anything  better  in 
it,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  though  the 
book  is  suggestive  of  all  that  we  have 
been  doing  in  literature  since  those  pas- 
sages were  written. 

It  was  a happy  thought,  since  our 
school-boys  are,  or  are  to  be,  Americans, 
to  give  them  a literary  text-book  which  is 
made  up  wholly  from  American  writers, 
the  latest  as  well  as  the  earliest.  Some 
few  selections  seem  to  have  got  in  without 
sufficient  warranty ; but  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  specify  them,  and  not  prac- 
ticable to  specify  all  the  rest  which  are 
there  by  right.  We  meet  a good  many 
old  friends,  and  some  old  enemies,  in  its 
pages:  Halleck’s  Marco  Bozzaris,  Patrick 
Henry’s  great  speech,  Wirt’s  magnilo- 
quent sketch  of  the  Blind  Preacher  and 
his  sermon,  Paulding’s  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan,  Willis’s  Absalom, 
Drake’s  American  Flag:  the  names  echo 
against  the  Study  walls  from  the  school- 
house  windows  forty  years  away,  with 
the  pathos  of  young  voices  long  lost  in 
age  or  death.  But  for  the  greater  part 
the  pieces  are  from  authors  grown  classic 
since  these,  and  from  yet  others  growing 
classic  as  fast  as  they  can.  We  like  the 
evident  disposition  of  the  editor  to  avoid 


fragmentary  selections:  literature  more 
than  elocution  has  been  regarded ; in  some 
cases  the  selections  are  five  or  six  pages 
in  length,  and  give  the  whole  of  certain 
sketches,  studies,  and  essays.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  poetry  has  not  been  so  fortu- 
nately chosen  as  the  prose,  but  it  is  ap- 
parent that  there  has  been  a wish  to  do 
justice  to  the  whole  body  of  American 
poetry,  and  the  feet  of  clay  have  not  been 
forgotten  any  more  than  the  members 
fashioned  of  more  precious  stuff. 

V. 

The  holiday  season  is  upon  us  with  its 
illustrated  books,  and  again  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  there  seems  a 
demand  for  inferior  quality  in  all  of  the 
arts  which  superior  quality  cannot  sup- 
ply. Certain  sorts  of  intelligences, which 
famish  upon  excellence,  pasture  with  de- 
light upon  what  is  less  than  excellent. 
The  appetite  of  you  th,  indiscriminating  and 
uncultivated,  remains  the  taste  through 
life  of  a vast  multitude  of  people  who 
never  mature  aesthetically.  These  can- 
not get  the  good  of  what  is  wholly  good ; 
they  can  only  get  the  good  of  what  is 
partly  good ; and  no  doubt  it  is  their  need 
that  accounts  for  the  existence  of  medi- 
ocre artists  and  mediocre  works  in  every 
kind.  In  the  divine  economy  there  are 
many  romancers  for  one  Tolstoi,  many 
poetasters  for  one  Tennyson,  many  life- 
long apprentices  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  for  one  master;  for  one 
Mark  Twain  a thousand  newspaper  fun- 
ny men;  for  one  Posnett,  with  the  wide 
light  of  his  Comparative  Literature , for 
one  Hamerton,  with  his  conscientious  im- 
partiality, so  gentle  and  so  dignified,  an 
innumerable  cry  of  small,  offensive,  criti- 
cal insects  with  the  whole  power  of  their 
being  pointed  to  a poisonous  sting.  This 
is  wisely  ordered,  for  those  who  are  able 
to  enjoy  and  profit  by  what  is  first-rate 
are  few  indeed  compared  with  those  who 
are  able  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  what  is 
second-rate,  third-rate,  fourth-rate.  No 
doubt  the  majority  will  shift,  in  the  course 
of  ages;  but  it  will  be  many  long  winters 
yet  before  the  rule  of  holiday  publications, 
say,  will  be  the  present  exceptional  if  not 
singular  volume  of  illustrations  which 
Messrs.  Abbey  and  Parsons  call  A Quiet 
Life.  If  that  delicate  grace  of  theirs, 
that  quaint  and  airy  humor,  that  touch 
which  gives  character  and  meaning  and 
beauty  and  repose  to  every  line,  shall  find 
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a few  thousand  out  of  our  sixty  or  seventy 
millions  to  prize  it  aright,  it  will  fare  sur- 
prisingly well.  But  there  cannot  be  any 
question  of  the  success,  almost  as  wide  as 
Christmas  itself,  which  will  attend  the 
efforts  of  secondary,  of  tertiary  art,  though 
these  shall  make  the  flesh  of  the  judicious 
creep,  and  set  their  teeth  on  edge. 

In  one  of  his  lectures,  Mr.  William 
Morris  asks  his  hearer  to  go  through  the 
streets  of  any  city  and  consider  the  win- 
dows of  the  shops,  how  they  are  heaped 
with  cheap  and  vulgar  and  tawdry  and 
foolish  gimcracks,  which  men’s  lives  have 
been  worn  out  in  making,  and  other  men’s 
lives  in  selling,  and  yet  other  men’s  lives 
in  getting  money  to  waste  upon,  and 
which  are  finally  to  be  cast  out  of  our 
houses  and  swept  into  our  dust-bins.  He 
instances  the  demand  for  these  as  one 
of  the  cruel  sham-needs  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  competition  have  created,  and 
he  looks  forward  to  the  co-operative  so- 
ciety of  the  future  for  the  redemption 
of  art;  to  the  order  in  which  excellence 
and  not  commercial  success  shall  be  the 
aim  of  artistic  endeavor.  His  position 
is  interesting,  but  we  think  he  hardly 
takes  account  of  the  aesthetic  immaturity 
to  which  crudity  is  nutritive.  We  must  al- 
low the  children,  the  old  children,  as  well 
as  the  young  ones,  their  pleasure  in  what 
is  inferior  and  mediocre.  We  may  say,  if 
we  will,  that  they  would  better  have  no- 
thing than  what  they  enjoy;  but  possibly 
we  should  not  be  right.  Before  we  cen- 
sure them  too  strenuously  for  liking  what 
we  know  to  be  not  good, we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  is  not  good  for  them. 
Toys  they  must  have,  and  cakes  and  ale, 
and  ginger  hot  in  the  mouth;  their  weak 
intelligence,  their  gross  appetites  crave 
them.  Some  of  us  like  to  see  life  in  lit- 
erature as  it  is;  but  far  more  like  to  see  it 


in  circus  dress,  with  spangled  tights,  rid- 
ing three  barebacked  horses  at  once,  hang- 
ing by  its  instep  from  trapezes,  and  suffer- 
ing massive  paving- stones  to  be  burst 
asunder  on  its  stomach  with  sledge-ham- 
mers. Again  we  say,  as  we  have  always 
said,  that  there  is  no  great  harm  in  that: 
let  the  little  children  have  their  fairies; 
let  the  big  children  have  their  heroes. 
When  the  Study  opens  its  windows  and 
sees  the  cattle  on  a thousand  hills,  how 
contentedly  they  munch  away  at  the 
grass,  and  how  even  the  poor  thistle  has 
its  admirer,  it  is  not  minded  to  insist 
that  there  shall  be  nothing  but  choice 
and  delicate  fruits  in  the  world.  At  such, 
or  like,  moments  it  discerns  a use  not  only 
for  mere  fodder  in  all  the  arts,  but  for  the 
criticism  which  commends  it,  and  cries 
out  over  it  as  if  it  were  a banquet  for  the 
gods.  It  is  sadly  aware  that  those  honest 
oxen,  those  amiable  sheep,  those  worthy 
donkeys  must  starve  at  the  tables  it  would 
spread  for  them ; and  it  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity for  other  purveyors,  humbly  if  re- 
luctantly. 

The  inferior  unquestionably  has  its 
place  in  the  realm  of  art.  If  there  were 
nothing  but  masterpieces  there  would  be 
no  masterpieces;  and  there  must  be  in- 
ferior kinds  as  well  as  inferior  perform- 
ances in  good  kinds.  There  is  a chromo 
appetite  in  human  nature  which  legiti- 
mately demands  satisfaction,  and  which 
is  probably  the  cultivated  form  of  an  ap- 
petite still  more  primitive.  The  true  crit- 
icism will  not  regard  it  with  contempt, 
but  will  endeavor  patiently  to  convert  it 
to  a taste  for  better  things.  But  in  this 
educative  work  criticism  must  never  for 
an  instant  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
chromo  is  a chromo,  and  that  all  the  joy 
in  it  of  all  the  ignorant  cannot  change  it 
into  a work  of  fine  art. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember.— President  Harrison,  Octol>er 
19th,  appointed  Green  B.  Ranm,  Commissioner 
of  Pensions. 

The  proposed  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Connecticut  was  defeated  at  a 
State  election  October  7th. 

Elections  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
State  governments  and  choosing  Congression- 


al Representatives  were  held  in  each  of  the 
four  new  States  Octdber  1st.  The  following 
Governors  were  elected : North  Dakota,  John 
Miller  (Republican);  South  Dakota,  A.  C. Mel- 
lette (Republican) ; Washington,  E.  P.  Ferry 
(Republican) ; Montana,  James  K.  Toole  (Dem- 
ocrat). 

The  Legislature  of  South  Dakota,  October 
17th,  elected  R.  F.  Pettigrew  and  G.  C.  Moody 
United  States  Senators. 
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President  Harrison  proclaimed  the  following 
new  States:  North  and  South  Dakota, Novem- 
ber 2d;  Montana,  November  8th;  and  Wash- 
ington, November  11th. 

The  following  Governors  were  elected  on 
November  5tb  : Massachusetts,  J.  Q.  A.  Brack- 
ett (Republican);  Iowa,  Horace  Boies  (Demo- 
crat); Ohio,  James  E.  Campbell  (Democrat); 
Virginia,  P.  W.  McKinney  (Democrat);  New 
Jersey,  Leon  Abbett  (Democrat);  Mississippi, 
J.  M.  Stone  (Democrat). 

The  Pan-American  Congress  met  in  Wash- 
ington October  2d,  chose  Hon.  J.  G.  Blaine  pre- 
sident, and  adjourned  until  November  18th. 

The  delegates  to  the  International  Marine 
Conference  met  in  Washington  October  16th. 
Admiral  S.  R.  Franklin,  U.S.N.,  was  chosen 
presiding  officer. 

The  elections  for  members  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  held  September  22d  and 
October  6th,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  362 
Republicans  and  205  Oppositionists. 

General  Hippolyte  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  Hayti  October  17th. 

DISASTERS. 

September  1 8th, — Advices  from  Japan  state 
that  10,000  lives  were  lost  iu  the  August  floods. 

September  lOt/i. — A portion  of  the  city  heights 
at  Quebec,  Canada,  fell  and  buried  the  houses 
in  the  street  below.  About  fifty  lives  lost. 


September  30f/t. — Railroad  collision  near  Na- 
ples, Italy.  Fifty  persons  killed  and  injured. 

October  3 d. — Mississippi  River  passenger 
steamer  Corona  sunk  by  boiler  explosion. 
Forty-six  persons  killed. 

October  1 6th. — Explosion  in  Bentilee  colliery 
at  Longtou,  England,  killing  fifty  men. 

October  1 8th. — News  of  a storm  on  the  Japan 
coast,  during  which  a tidal  wave  swept  away 
several  villages,  drowning  685  persons. 

October'  2 8th. — Report  of  loss  at  sea  of  British 
ship  liolan . Thirty-three  persons  drowned. 

November  Ut. — Forty  persons  killed  by  the 
falling  of  a factory  wall  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. 

November  11th. — Advices  from  China  of 
floods  along  the  Yang-tse-Kiaug  River.  Five 
hundred  families  reported  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

September  23 d. — In  London,  William  Wilkie 
Collins,  novelist,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

Septembe r 25 th. — In  Wimbledon,  England, 
Eliza  Cook,  author,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

October  17 th. — In  Norristown,  Pennsylvania, 
ex-Governor  J.  F.  Hartrauft,  aged  fifty-eight 
years. 

Octobe)'  19th. — Iu  Lisbon,  Luis,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, aged  fifty  years. 

October  22 d. — Iu  Paris,  Philippe  Ricord,  sur- 
geon, aged  eighty-eight  years. 
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N language  that  is  4111  fortunately 
* understood  by  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  speak  Eng^ 
lish,  thousands  are  saying  on  the 
1st  of  January — in  1890.  a far-off 
date  that  it  is  wonderful  any  one 
has  lived  to  see — “ Let  usjiave  a new  deal!;’ 
It  is  a natural  exclamation,  and  does  not 
necessarily  mean  any  change  of  purpose.  It 
always  seems  to  a man  that  if  he  could  shuffle 
the  cards  he  could  increase  his  advantages  in 
the  game  of  life,  and,  to  continue  the  figure 
which  needs  so  little  explaifhtion,  it  usually 


appears  to  him  that 
he  could  play  anybody 
else’s  hand  better  than 
his  own.  Iu  all  the 
good  resolutions  of  the 
new  year,  then,  it  hap- 
pens that  perhaps  the 
most  sincere  is  the 
determination  to  get 
a better  hand.  Many 
M.T1  o Ibis  for  repent- 

ance and  an  intention 
to  reform,  when  gener- 
ally it  is  only  the  desire 
for  a new  shuffle  of  the  cards.  Let  us  have  a 
fresh  pack  and  a new  deal,  and  start  fair.  It 
seems  idle,  therefore,  for  the  moralist  to  in- 
dulge in  a homily  about  annual  good  inten- 
tions, and  habits  that  ought  to  be  dropped  or 
acquired,  on  the  1st  of  January.  He  can  do  lit- 
tle more  than  comment  on  the  passing  show. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  if  the  world  at  this 
date  is  not  socially  reformed  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Drawer,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
been  not  so  much  a critic  as  an  explainer  and 
encourager.  It  is  in  the  latter  character  that 
it  undertakes  to  defend  and  justify  a national 
industry  that  has  become  very  important  with- 
in the  past  ten  years.  A great  deal  of  capital 
is  invested  in  it,  and  millions  of  people  are 
actively  employed  in  it.  The  varieties  of  Chew- 
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ing  Gum  that  are  manufactured  would  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  may  sup- 
pose that  the  millions  of  mouths  they  see  en- 
gaged in  its  mastication  have  a common  and 
vulgar  taste.  From  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
obtained  at  the  apothecary’s,  an  impression 

m has  got  abroad  that  it  is  medicinal.  This  is 
not  true.  The  medical  profession  do  not  use  it, 
and  what  distinguishes  it  from  drugs — that 
they  also  do  not  use — is  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  prescribe  it.  It  is  neither  a narcotic  nor 
a stimulant.  It  cannot  strictly  be  said  to 
soothe  or  to  excite.  The  habit  of  using  it 
differs  totally  from  that  of  the  chewing  of  to- 
bacco or  the  dipping  of  snuff.  It  might,  by 
a purely  mechanical  operation,  keep  a person 
awake,  but  no  one  could  go  to  sleep  chewing 
gum.  It  is  in  itself  neither  tonic  nor  sedative. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  gum  habit 
differs  from  the  tobacco  habit  in  that  the  ar- 
omatic and  elastic  substance  is  masticated, 
while  the  tobacco  never  is,  and  that  the  mas- 
tication leads  to  nothing  except  more  masti- 
cation. The  task  is  one  that  can  never  be 
finished.  The  amount  of  energy  expended  in 
this  process  if  capitalized  or  conserved  would 
produce  great  results.  Of  course  the  indi- 
vidual does  little,  but  if  the  power  evolved  by 
the  practice  in  a district  school  could  be  util- 
ized, it  would  suffice  to  run  the  kindergarten 
department.  The  writer  has  seen  a railway 
car — say  in  the  West — filled  with  young  wo- 
men, nearly  every  one  of  whose  jaws  and  pretty 
mouths  was  engaged  in  this  pleasing  occupa- 
tion ; and  so  much  power  was  generated  that 
it  would,  if  applied,  have  kept  the  car  in  mo- 
tion if  the  steam  had  been  shut  off — at  least 
it  would  have  furnished  the  motive  for  illumi- 
nating the  car  by  electricity. 

This  national  industry  is  the  subject  of  con- 
stant detraction,  satire,  and  ridicule  by  the 
newspaper  press.  This  is  because  it  is  not 
understood,  and  it  may  be  because  it  is  main- 
ly a female  accomplishment:  the  few  men 
who  chew  gum  may  be  supposed  to  do  so.  by 
reason  of  gallantry.  There  might  be  no  more 
sympathy  with  it  in  the  press  if  the  real  reason 
for  the  practice  were  understood,  but  it  would 
be  treated  more  respectfully.  Some  have  said 
that  the  practice  arises  from  nervousness — the 
idle  desire  to  be  busy  without  doing  anything 
— and  because  it  fills  up  the  pauses  of  vacuity 
in  conversation.  But  this  would  not  fully 
account  for  the  practice  of  it  in  solitude. 
Some  have  regarded  it  as  in  obedience  to  the 
feminine  instinct  for  the  cultivation  of  patience 
and  self-denial — patience  in  a fruitless  activi- 
ty, and  self-denial  in  the  eternal  act  of  masti- 
cation without  swallowing.  It  is  no  more 
related  to  these  virtues  than  it  is  to  the  habit 
of  the  reflective  cow  in  chewing  her  cud.  The 
cow  would  never  chew  gum.  The  explana- 
tion is  a more  philosophical  one,  and  relates 
to  a great  modem  social  movement.  It  is  to 
strengthen  and  develop  and  make  more  mas- 
culine the  lower  jaw.  The  critic  who  says  that 
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this  is  needless,  that  the  inclination  in  women 
to  talk  would  adequately  develop  this,  misses 
the  point  altogether.  Even  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  women  are  greater  chatterers  than 
men,  the  critic  would  gain  nothing.  Women 
have  talked  freely  since  creatiou,  but  it  re- 
mains true  that  a heavy,  strong  lower  jaw  is  a 
distinctively  masculine  characteristic.  It  is 
remarked  that  if  a woman  lias  a strong  lower 
jaw  she  is  like  a man.  Conversation  does  not 
create  this  difference,  nor  remove  it ; for  the 
development  of  a lower  jaw  in  women  con- 
stant mechanical  exercise  of  the  muscles  is 
needed.  Now,  a spirit  of  emancipation,  of 
emulation,  is  abroad,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  coming  to  the  front  of  woman  in 
every  act  and  occupation  that  used  to  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  man.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  a word  to  justify  this.  But  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  a misconception,  namely, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  woman  to  be  like  man, 
not  only  in  habits,  but  in  certain  physical 
characteristics.  No  woman  desires  a beard, 
because  a beard  means  care  and  trouble,  and 
would  detract  from  feminine  beauty,  but  to 
have  a strong  and,  in  appearance,  a resolute 
underjaw  may  be  considered  a desirable  note 
of  masculinity,  and  of  masculine  power  and 
privilege  in  the  good  time  coming.  Hence 
the  cultivation  of  it  by  the  chewing  of  gum  is 
a recognizable  and  reasonable  instinct,  and 
the  practice  can  be  defended  as  neither  a 
whim  nor  a vain  waste  of  energy  and  nervous 
force.  In  a generation  or  two  it  may  be  laid 
aside  as  no  longer  necessary,  or  men  may  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  it  to  preserve  their  su- 
premacy. Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


“HANDLE  WITH  CARE" 

Thou  art  so  frail  a thing,  thou  New-Year’s  token 
Yclept  “ye  resolution  good,"  I feel 
Ye  book  wherein  I note  thee  when  unbroken 
Should  bear  ye  title  on  ye  back  “Fragile." 

John  Kbndkick  Bangs. 


A HAMLET  STORY. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton’s  remarks 
upon  “ A Century  of  Hamlet,”  in  a recent  issue 
of  this  Magazine,  the  Drawer  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  interesting  item: 

Edwin  Booth  remembers  Thomas  Ward  dy- 
ing in  sight  of  the  audience  as  the  Player  King, 
and  being  dragged  from  the  mimic  stage  by 
the  heels,  to  enter  immediately  at  another  wing 
as  Polonius,  with  a cry  of  “Lights!  lights! 
lights!”  Hamlet,  in  “a  one-night  town,” 
swearing  that  he  loved  Ophelia  better  than 
forty  thousand  brothers,  has  watched  Ophelia 
through  her  open  grave,  packing  her  trunk  in 
the  place  beneath,  while  the  Ghost,  her  hus- 
band, waited  to  strap  it  up!  There  are  more 
things  in  Hamlet’s  existence  behind  the  scenes 
than  are  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  all 
his  commentators  and  all  his  critics. 
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A LOGICAL  MIND. 

Employed  in  the  erection  of  a large  build- 
ing in  New  York  last  summer  was  a workman 
of  pronounced  Milesian  type,  much  of  whose 
time  was  spent  in  leaning  on  his  hod  and 
making  droll  comments  upon  everything  be 
saw  or  heard,  while  the  cry  of  “mort!  mort!” 
rang  out  frequently. 

“ Pat,”  said  the  foreman,  sternly,  “ why  don’t 
you  keep  that  man  going?” 

“Aisy,  now,”  answered  Pat.  “If  I kept 
him  going  he  wouldn’t  have  auuything  to  say, 
at  all,  at  all.  And  if  he  didn’t  say  auuything, 
how  would  I know  that  he  was  there  ? And 
if  he  wasn’t  there,  fwat  would  he  bo  wanting 
of  morther,  sorr  ?”  

TOO  SMART  FOR  THE  GENERAL. 

Marshal  Alexander  Suvoroff,  the  great- 
est of  Russia’s  modern  generals,  was  something 
of  a humorist  in  his  way,  and  delighted  in 
playing  tricks  on  his  soldiers  and  asking  them 
puzzling  questions.  One  of  his  favorite 
pranks  w'as  to  wake  up  the  whole  camp  at 
daybreak  by  crowing  like  a rooster,  at  which 
he  was  wonderfully  skilful,  and  he  would 
often  disguise  himself  as  a private  soldier  and 
wander  through  the  bivouacs,  enjoying  the 
strange  adventures  that  befell  him,  and  the 
plain-spoken  criticisms  upon  himself  which  he 
often  heard.  History  has  preserved  the  curi- 
ous despatch  in  which  he  announced  to  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  the  capture  of  tho 
Turkish  fortress  of  Ismail,  and  which,  instead 
of  being  written  in  the  usual  form,  was  couch- 
ed in  two  lines  of  Russian  doggerel: 

“ Slava  Bogu ! slava  vam ! 

Ismail  vzyat ; Suvoroff  tarn.” 

(Praise  to  God,  and  praise  to  thee, 

Ismail's  ta'en,  and  there  I be.) 

On  one  or  two  occasions,  however,  this 
reckless  joker  met  with  his  match.  A trooper 
having  brought  him  a message  from  the  col- 
onel of  a dragoon  regiment  which  had  just 
been  engaged  in  a skirmish,  Suvoroff’  asked 
the  mau  pointedly,  “What  is  the  difference 
between  your  colonel  aud  myself?” 

The  question  was  a very  awkward  one  to 
answer,  for  Colonel  Soltikoff  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  Russian  army,  while 
the  old  marshal  was  hideously  ugly.  But  the 
soldier,  not  a whit  taken  aback,  replied,  coolly, 
“The  difference  is  that  my  colonel  cannot 
make  me  a sergeant,  whereas  your  excellency 
can  do  so  whenever  you  like.”  Thus  caught 
in  his  own  trap,  Suvoroff  had  no  choice  but  to 
laugh  and  to  give  him  the  required  promo- 
tion. 

At  another  time  the  general  was  prowliug 
at  night  around  the  outposts,  looking  out  for 
a chance  of  playing  one  of  his  usual  tricks. 
According  to  custom,  he  was  very  lightly  clad, 
although  it  was  a bitterly  cold  night  in  mid- 
winter; for  the  old  warrior  was  very  proud 
of  his  power  of  enduring  cold  (which  was  su- 


perior to  that  of  any  man  in  bis  army),  and 
he  never  lost  a chance  of  displaying  it. 

Suddenly  he  came  upon  a sentinel,  and  call- 
ed out  to  him:  “Hello,  brother!  how  many 
stars  are  there  in  the  sky  ?” 

The  soldier  knew  the  marshal’s  voice  at 
once,  but,  pretending  not  to  recognize  him,  he 
replied,  “Just  wait  a bit  and  I’ll  count  ’em  for 
you,”  and  began  deliberately,  “one,  two,  three, 
four,”  aud  so  on. 

To  the  seutry,  wrapped  in  his  thick  frieze 
coat,  this  was  a good  joke  enough;  but  the 
thinly  clad  general  soon  found  it  much  colder 
than  he  liked,  and  when  the  soldier  had  got 
up  to  one  hundred,  and  was  still  counting 
aw  ay  as  if  he  would  never  leave  off,  Suvoroff 
stopped  him  short,  and  having  taken  his 
name,  made  off  as  fast  as  his  half- frozen  feet 
would  carry  him.  But  the  next  morning  the 
shrewd  sentry  was  made  a corporal  for  having 
been  “ too  smart  for  the  general.” 

David  Ker, 


ANOTHER  DISPUTE  OYER  AN  INTENTION. 

When  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan 
was  a wilderness,  all  the  qualification  neces- 
sary for  a county  surveyor  to  possess  was  that 
he  should  be  able  to  follow  an  established 
line  and  estimate  the  timber  on  a govern- 
ment 40. 

A dispute  arose  between  two  persons  as  to 
the  proper  location  of  a boundary  line  of  a 
tract  of  land  in  tbe  village  of  M e,  the  ter- 
mination of  which  was  the  shore  of  Green  Bay. 
The  county  surveyor  not  being  qualified,  a sur- 
veyor, Hall  by  name,  residing  in  an  adjoining 
county,  was  called  in. 

When  the  party  had  reached  the  shore  of 
the  bay,  Hall  was  not  to  be  found,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  au  inquiry  as  to  his  whereabouts, 
some  one  replied,  “He’s  back  on  the  line  with 
the  solar  compass.” 

“ By-the-way,”  said  the  county  surveyor,  “ I 
used  to  know'  old  Solar,  the  inventor  of  that 
compass,  wdien  he  w'as  a boy.” 

“No,”  quoth  his  companion;  “you  are  mis- 
taken. Solar  didn’t  invent  the  solar  compass. 
Burt  invented  it,  and  Solar  stole  the  patent 
from  him.” 


AN  AGREEABLE  SETTLEMENT. 

Merchant  (to  colored  man  Tony),  “Here, 
say,  Tony,  howr  about  this  ? You  are  not  going 
to  make  enough  to  pay  both  me  aud  the  debt 

you  owe  to  Mr.  K . What  are  you  going 

to  do  about  it?  I’m  really  getting  anxious, 
you  know.” 

Tony.  “ Well,  I tell  you,  Mas’  Eugiue.  I bin 
’volvin’  dat  question  in  my  min’  fur  nigh  two 
weeks,  an’  dis  is  de  wray  I ’volve  it : I’m  gwine 
to  pay  you,  an’  gwTine  sv’pathize  wid  Mr. 

K 

And  Mas’  Engine,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  agreed  that  this  was  an  eminently  just 
division  of  Tony’s  assets. 
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THOUGHT  IT,  ANYHOW. 

Ladt.  ‘"Do  you  know  this?”  tPi(it/n  to 
FrU£Ni>.  ” Oh,  indeed  yes.  MendcLssuhti." 


Lauy.  “No. 
FlilKND.  “ jt 


blott  ed  mo,  au*  jawed  me,  until  you'd  hare  thought 
it  was  Mr*.  Muhinmn  hetwlf” 


SAMSON’S  COMPLAINT. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dklaxcy  Korin  sox  reside  in 
A cozy  tint,  or  “apartment/'  as  they  prefer  to 
tall  it,  iu  New  York  city,  and  are  not  without 
pretensions  to  elegance*  The  janitor  is  a col- 
ored citizen  culled  Samson — not.  an  inappro- 
priate name,  by -the- way,  for  the  guardian  of 
a building,  whose  strength  may  be  supposed 
to  lie  in  liis  locks.  Samson  is  a former  Pull- 
man porter,  and  a most  etheient  servitor,  keep- 
ing the  halls  in  immaculate  condition,  and  the 
brass- work  shining  like  t he  pillars  of  t he  Gold- 
en City.  But,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  late 
autocratic  position,  he  expects  to  he  treated 
with  great  deference  as  an  individual  of  large 
importance.  In  this  view  the  Robinsons*  cook, 
a sharp-tongued  Irish  girl,  does  not  share;  and 
every  time  the  coal-seuT ties  or  the  groceries 
go  up  or  down,  there  rs  a Wordy  encounter,  in 
which  Saiusou  is  invariably  worsted.  The 
other  morning  matfers  reached  a crisis.  11  is 
won  titled  dignity  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
Le  stopped  Mr.  Robinson  on  the  front  stairs  to 
complain.  What  he  wanted  to  sav  was  that 
the  girl  assumed  as  much  authority  over  him  Tup.  Ri^tor,  - You  si 
as  if  she  were  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  house,  this  morning,  Miss  Alice 
but  his  manner  of  putting  it  was,  to  say  the  nut#,  1 presume?” 
least,  infelicitous.  He  said  ; ‘ Mr.  Robinson,  Miss  Audi-.  “ Yes,  the 
that  girl  of  yours  lias  ordered  me  round,  an5  received  twenty  more  ji 
yelled  at  me  down  the  elevator  shaft,  aid  Isn’t  that  enough  to  mah 


QUEEN  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  REVELS. 
Thk  revels  cease;  the  dancers  crowd 
About  a maid  whose  head  is  bowed — 
Bowed  to  receive  the  crown  I hold; 

It  is  not  made  u£  precious  gold, 

But  woven  out  of  ivy  green. 

And  of  them  all  1 crown  her  queen. 


Tis  midnight  now,  the  dancers  gone, 
Before  the-  lire  we  stand  alone. 

The  fire-light  throws  upon  the  wall 
Her  perfect  shadow',  clear  and  tali. 

She  is  a queen  in  very  right. 

I whisper,  us  we  bid  good-night, 

“I  wove  the  crown  which  vou  have  graced, 
And  with  the  ivy,  love,  l placed 
A tiny  Sfn>y  of  mtstletoev*.  ... 

The  shadows  in  the  fires  red  glow 
Meet  for  an  instant  ere  they  go. 

Flavin  Scott  Mikes. 


jb>  Go  gle 
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THE  STANDING  ARMY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


BY  GENERAL  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY,  K.P.,  ETC. 


IN  England,  from  time  immemorial, 
there  has  been  an  instinctive  dislike 
and  distrust  of  a standing  army.  In  days 
gone  by  it  was  commonly  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  what  we  believed  to  be  our  in- 
herited liberties.  When  “divine  right” 
carried  real  power  with  it,  our  kings  gen- 
erally understood  when  it  was  necessary 
to  give  way  with  a generous  grace  to  all 
just  and  strongly  expressed  popular  de- 
mands. The  strong  and  wise  knew  when 
to  concede;  the  weak,  foolish,  obstinate, 
and  shallow  seldom  perceived  when  the 
time  had  arrived  for  concession.  The  Tu- 
dor sovereigns  belonged  to  the  former, 
the  Stuart  kings  to  the  latter  class. 
Charles  I.  strove  long  and  gallantly  to 
coerce  his  people  by  means  of  an  army, 
which,  it  may  be  said,  was  furnished  by 
the  landed  gentry.  Cromwell,  one  of  the 
very  greatest  of  our  rulers,  governed  the 
country  by  means  of  an  army,  with  a 
grasp  and  power  which  no  sovereign  since 
his  day  could  pretend  to  wield.  His 
standing  army  of  about  80,000  men  was, 
I think,  by  far  the  finest  in  every  respect 
that  we  know  of  in  modern  history.  His 
government  was  essentially  military,  and 
the  civil  rights  of  the  community  were  ig- 
nored when  they  clashed  in  any  way  with 
the  army  exigencies  of  the  moment.  In 
this  respect  Charles  II.  would  have  liked 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  he  lacked 
the  spirit  and  courage  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, nor  did  he  possess  the  self-abnega- 
tion which  failure  would  have  entailed. 
His  great  dread  always  was  that  he  might 
have  to  begin  againthose  “travels”  which 
were  associated  in  his  mind  with  every- 
thing that  made  life  miserable.  His  bro- 
ther, James  II.,  less  wise,  but  more  obsti- 
nate and  daring,  openly  strove  to  rob  the 
people  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties 
by  means  of  the  standiug  army  he  had 
collected  ostensibly  for  the  suppression  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion.  He  was  driven 


from  the  throne  by  William  III.  and  his 
Dutch  troops,  backed  up  by  a combination 
of  those  who  then  possessed  most  power 
in  England,  and  above  all  things,  helped 
by  the  influence  which  Lord  Churchill 
was  able  to  exert  over  that  very  standing 
army  in  which  James  had  placed  so  much 
reliance.  Had  the  Prince  of  Orange 
failed — and  I believe  he  would  have  fail- 
ed if  Churchill  had  thrown  his  conscien- 
tious scruples  about  Protestantism  to  the 
winds — James  would  certainly  have  ruled 
despotically  without  a Parliament  by 
means  of  a standing  army,  as  Cromwell 
had  done. 

All  through  the  reign  of  William  III. 
the  people  evinced  the  greatest  jealousy  of 
the  troops  he  kept  constantly  under  arms. 
The  nation  was  determined  he  should 
have  only  a few  battalions  to  guard  his 
person,  and  to  garrison  the  scant  number 
pf  fortified  places  on  the  coast  we  then 
possessed.  Ungenerous  as  this  conduct 
was  toward  a prince  to  whom  they  owed 
so  much,  with  the  events  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  of  James  II.  so  fresh  in  their 
recollection,  it  is  little  wonder  that  our 
forefathers  should  have  had  so  great  a 
dread  of  a permanently  embodied  army. 
This  dread  became  an  inherited  prejudice 
with  the  English  people,  and  continued  to 
be  an  article  of  national  belief  long  after 
the  danger  which  gave  it  birth  had  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

To  this  prejudice  was  added,  later  on,  a 
strong  dislike  to  an  establishment  whose 
members  were  governed  by  laws  on  en- 
tirely different  lines  from  those  under 
which  the  civil  community  existed.  Then, 
again,  the  officers  were  drawn  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  sons  of  peers  and  the 
landed  gentry — an  exclusiveness  that  did 
not  add  to  its  popularity.  The  idea  of  a 
military  caste,  separated  from  the  general 
body  of  the  people,  was  extremely  distaste- 
ful to  all  classes.  The  debates  in  Parlia- 
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ment,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  build 
barracks  for  our  soldiers  at  home,  instead 
of  having  them  billeted  upon  the  public- 
houses,  indicate  the  prejudice  which  then 
existed  against  the  army,  and  the  objec- 
tions entertained  against  any  measure 
which  tended  to  widen  the  gulf  already 
existing  between  the  soldier  and  the  citi- 
zen. In  fact,  until  lately,  the  soldier  has 
never  been  permanently  popular  in  Eng- 
land, whatever  might  be  the  feelings  tow- 
ard him  in  moments  of  great  national 
danger.  The  following  doggerel  has  al- 
ways been  only  too  true: 

44  When  war  is  rife  and  danger  nigh. 

4 (iod  and  the  soldier 1 is  the  people’s  cry ; 

When  peace  is  made  and  all  things  righted, 

God’s  forgot  and  the  soldier  slighted.” 

It  was  the  creation  of  the  Volunteer 
force  which  first  gave  to  the  British  sol- 
dier any  good  and  permanent  social  posi- 
tion. That  force  so  well  represents  all 
classes  that  its  respect  for  the  army  on 
which  it  was  modelled,  and  by  whose 
members  it  was  drilled  and  trained,  has 
caused  the  soldier  to  be  now  regarded 
everywhere  with  general  interest. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  objects  for 
which  our  army  exists  have  never  been 
clearly  defined.  Its  original  purpose  was 
the  defence  of  the  realm,  to  which  was 
subsequently  added  that  of  aiding  the 
civil  power  to  maintain  law  and  orde* 
In  the  preamble  to  the  annual  “Mutiny 
Act,”  which  governed  the  army  until  the 
passing  of  the  “Army  Act”  in  1880,  it 
was  stated  how  the  “raising  or  keeping  a 
standing  army  at  home  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
against  law.”  It  then  recorded  the  deci- 
sion of  Parliament,  “ that  a body  of  forces 
should  be  continued  for  the  safety  of  the 
empire  and  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.”  This  policy  of  the 
“ balance  of  power  ” had,  I may  say,  been 
invented  by  William  III.,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  it  which  I have  quoted  was  re- 
tained in  the  preamble  to  our  military 
code  until  1868,  when  it  disappeared  for- 
ever. 

The  early  history  of  our  oldest  regi- 
ments would  be  a history  of  England  be- 
tween the  military  but  glorious  rule  of 
Cromwell  and  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
attempt  here  even  any  bare  recital  of 
those  regiments1  names  and  titles.  Two 
of  the  infantry  and  one  of  the  oldest  cav- 


alry regiments  had  their  origin  in  our  ac- 
quisition of  Tangier  as  part  of  poor  Queen 
Catharine’s  dowry.  In  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  for  mauy 
reigns  afterward,  each  infantry  regiment 
consisted  of  only  one  battalion  of  from  six 
to  sixteen  companies.  In  peace  these  com- 
panies were  often  reduced  to  only  fifty 
men  each;  but,  as  a rule,  the  company 
was  composed  of  one  captain,  two  lieu- 
tenants, two  ensigns,  three  sergeants, 
three  corporals,  two  or  three  drummers, 
and  one  hundred  privates.  The  captain 
when  on  duty  carried  a pike,  the  lieuten- 
ants partisans,  the  ensigns  half-pikes,  and 
the  sergeants  halberds.  In  each  company 
of  a hundred  men,  thirty  were  armed  with 
pikes  fourteen  feet  long,  sixty  with  match- 
lock muskets,  thirteen  with  firelocks,  and 
all  carried  swords  besides.  Not  until  1745 
were  the  swords  taken  from  the  private 
infantry  soldier.  In  1678  a grenadier  com- 
pany was  added  to  all  regiments,  each 
man  of  which  carried  a fusil  with  slings, 
and  a bayonet,  a grenade  pouch,  a hatchet 
fastened  with  a girdle,  and  a cartridge- 
box. 

This  use  of  the  grenade  by  the  infantry 
soldier  was  continued  only  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  peculiar 
dress  and  special  arms,  etc. , of  these  men 
are  thus  referred  to  in  the  old  and  well- 
known  song  of  the  “ British  Grenadiers.” 

44  Then  let  us  crown  a bumper. 

And  drink  a health  to  those 
Who  carry  caps  and  pouches, 

Who  wear  the  looped  clothes; 

We’ll  give  it  from  our  hearts,  my  boys, 
We’ll  give  it  with  three  cheers, 

Then  huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza, 

For  the  British  Grenadiers.” 

Although  grenades  soon  fell  into  disuse, 
the  companies  concerned  continued  to  re- 
tain their  name  of  grenadiers  until  quite 
recent  years.  The  men  in  the  Grenadier 
Company  were  selected  as  being  the  tallest 
in  the  battalion,  just  as  those  of  the  Light 
Company  were  chosen  for  being  the  smart- 
est, best  drilled,  and  best  shots  in  it.  The 
flank  companies  of  eacli  battalion  were 
thus  composed  of  selected  men,  and  during 
war  it  was  a very  common  practice  to 
form  them  into  one  or  more  choice  bat 
talions.  Altogether,  this  system  of  flank 
companies  was  a bad  one,  for  in  order  to 
form  two  good  companies  in  each  bat- 
talion, the  remaining  companies  were  al- 
most emasculated.  It  exists  no  longer, 
but  we  perpetuate  the  name  in  the  very 
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mown  as  the  “Gremv  says,  ‘They  had  furry!  caps  with  coped 

crowns  like  Janizaries,  which  made  them 
nd  musketeers  wore  look  very  fierce,  and  some  had  long  hoods 
road  brims  turned  up  hanging*  down  behind,  aa  we  picture  f<xds. 
all  unlike  the  present  Their  clothing  being  likewise  pybald,  yel~ 
e United  States  army,  low  and  red/? 

re  fur  caps  with  high  The  practice  of  clothing1  soldiers,  by 
> made  of  fox  tails,  regiments,  in  one  uniform  dress  was  not 
y mentions  seeing  this  introduced  by  Louis  XIV.  till  166ar  amt 
during  a visit  he  paid  did  not  lnvome  general  in  our  army  for 
junslovv  in  1078.  Re  many  rears  afterward.  It  is,  however. 
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curious  to  note,  that  for  the  hard  march- 
ing and  many  bodily  exercises  which  fall 
to  the  soldier's  lot  on  active  service,  our 
army  was  more  suitably  dressed  in  the 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  of  Queen 
Anne  than  it  has  been  generally  this  cen- 
tury. We  have  lately  done  something 
to  improve  our  style  of  soldier's  dress,  but 
no  men  tied  up  as  ours  are  in  tightly 
fitting  tunics  can  do  a satisfactory  day's 
work  during  war.  We  dress  our  sailors 
for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  but  we  still 
cling  to  a theatrical  style  of  garments  for 
the  soldier.  There  are,  however,  some 
difficulties  attached  to  this  question  of 
dress  in  ail  army  raised  as  ours  is,  on 
a system  of  voluntary  enlistment.  We 
must  make  the  soldier’s  clothing  accept- 
able to  the  men  who  have  to  wear  it,  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  like  very  tiglitLy 
fitting  coats  and  trousers,  to  swagger 
about  in  with  their  sweethearts.  They 
like  those  ridiculous  forage-caps  stuck  on 
the  side  of  their  heads,  and  which  are  no 
protection  from  either  sun  or  rain.  I 
suppose  the  house-maid  “Jill”  prefers 
her  soldier  “Jack”  in  this  outlandish 
costume,  for  in  no  other  way  can  I un- 
derstand why  the  wearers  should  like 
such  tawdry  and  uncomfortable  finery. 
The  change  hoped  for  generally  is  that 
we  should  have  two  costumes — one,  for 
active  service  and  field  manoeuvres,  of 
the  color  we  use  in  India — it  is  a light 
tawny,  resembling  that  of  the  hare — and 
fitting  very  easily  everywhere,  especially 
about  the  throat;  the  other,  scarlet  and 
very  smart,  and  ornamented  with  braids 
and  buttons  as  at  present,  to  satisfy  the 
young  soldier  and  his  “Mary  Anne.” 
In  all  our  recent  little  wars  we  have  used 
a special  dress  made  for  the  occasion,  and 
what  we  now  want  is  to  make  that  special 
dress  the  undress  uniform  of  the  army. 
Is  there  any  one  outside  a lunatic  asylum 
who  would  go  on  a walking  tour,  or  shoot 
in  the  backwoods  or  the  prairies,  trussed 
and  dressed  as  the  British  soldier  is  ? This 
applies  to  all  ranks,  for  I confess  to  a feel- 
ing that  the  dressed-up  monkey  on  a bar- 
rel organ  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  British  general  in  his  meaningless 
cocked  hat  and  feathers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  in  his  very  expensive  coat,  be- 
smeared both  before  and  behind  with 
gold-lace. 

From  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  to  that 
of  William  III.,  each  company  carried 
a color,  and  the  company  was,  in  conse- 


quence, styled  an  “ensign.”  The  latter 
monarch  reduced  the  number  of  colors  to 
three  per  regiment — one  for  the  pikemen 
in  the  centre,  and  one  for  the  grenadiers 
and  musketeers  on  each  flank.  Each  arm 
had  thus  its  own  color  in  the  event  of  its 
being  separated  from  the  others.  In 
Queen  Anne's  reign  the  number  of  col- 
ors was  reduced  to  two,  at  which  it  still 
remains.  Modern  arms  of  precision,  and 
the  tactics  they  have  rendered  neces- 
sary, have,  however,  struck  a death-blow 
at  the  use  of  colors  in  action.  The  color 
in  the  German  army  has  been  reduced  to 
a pole,  for  when  the  silk  part  faded  away 
and  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time,  it 
was  never  renewed.  This  color  staff  can 
be  easily  carried  in  action  without  attract- 
ing an  enemy's  attention,  which  our  large 
silken  colors  cannot  be.  We  give  each 
regiment  and  battalion  new  colors  when 
the  old  ones  are  worn  out,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  been  forced  in  all  our 
recent  little  wars  to  leave  our  colors  be- 
hind. The  general  who  would  condemn 
any  one  to  carry  a large  silk  color  under 
close  musketry  lire  ought  to  be  tried  for 
murder. 

Until  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great 
our  men  always  stood  on  parade  with 
their  legs  somewhat  apart,  as  all  ordi- 
nary human  beings  do  when  standing 
still.  It  was  then  we  introduced  the  gro- 
tesque absurdity  of  standing  with  heela 
close  together.  A child  can  push  over 
sideways  the  tallest  soldier  when  standing 
in  this  unnatural  and  constrained  posi- 
tion. Until  we  go  back  to  the  ordinary 
habits  of  man  as  regards  his  natural 
movements,  we  shall  never  get  as  much 
out  of  the  soldier  as  he  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  give  the  nation. 

When  James  II.  came  to  the  throne 
our  standing  army  numbered  about 
20,000.  The  population  of  England  was 
then  about  5,000,000 — that  is,  one  soldier 
to  every  250  people.  Now  the  proportion 
is  1 to  about  183. 

It  was  our  wars  with  France  'which 
made  us  a nation.  It  would  seem  that 
constant  pressure  from  ever-present  dan- 
ger is  required  to  consolidate  the  founda- 
tions on  which  alone  true,  sound  nation- 
ality can  be  built  up.  The  history  of 
those  wars  is  a proud  record  for  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  of  all  countries.  But 
although  our  reputation  for  courage  and 
dogged  determination  has  been  high  in 
all  ages,  I think  that  our  present  military 
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renown  may  be  said  to  date  no  further 
back  than  to  the  victories  of  Marlborough. 
For  centuries  we  have  plumed  ourselves 
upon  the  glorious  *e vents  of  Crecy  and 
Agincourt,  but  his  was  the  privilege  to 
first  show  Europe  that  England  could  not 
only  produce  stout  soldiers,  but  also  able 
generals  to  lead  them.  William  III.  was 
found  great  fault  with  because  he  pre- 
ferred to  employ  Dutch  to  English  gener- 
als; but  the  accusation  was  unfair.  With 
the  exception  of  Marlborough,  we  had  no 
man  then  capable  of  conducting  a war. 
The  science  of  war  had  not  been  studied  in 
England,  and  even  its  arts  were  very  im- 
perfectly known.  In  Charles  II. ’s  time 
we  had  to  send  to  Holland  or  to  France 
when  we  required  a general. 

Until  political  faction  had  undermined 
Marlborough’s  reputation  he  was  gen- 
erally popular,  and  his  popularity  rested 
very  much  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  had  distinguished 
himself  abroad  as  a general ; indeed,  the 
first  great  English  military  leader  since 
the  regicide  Cromwell.  Marlborough 
showed  astonished  Europe  that  an  Eng- 
lish army,  led  by  English  officers,  could 
triumph  over  the  veteran  armies  of 
France,  led  by  the  alert  marshals  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  may  be  said  with  all 
truth  that  the  military  spirit  which  char- 
acterized our  army  under  Wellington, 
and  which  still  animates  her  Majesty’s 
troops,  was  born  at  Blenheim. 

Military  service  has  never  been  very 
popular  with  the  English  people.  Even 
in  Anne’s  reign,  when  Marlborough’s  vic- 
tories gave  glory  and  lustre  to  our  arms, 
recruits  were  obtained  with  much  diffi- 
culty. The  jails  were  often  emptied  to 
send  the  prisoners  as  soldiers  to  Spain  or 
Flanders.  During  Marlborough’s  glori- 
ous decade  the  press-gang  was  at  work 
everywhere;  all  justices  of  the  peace  were 
authorized  to  use  it.  Only  those  who  had 
votes  for  Parliament  were  exempt  from 
its  dreadful  clutches,  and  the  power  it 
gave  was  often  shamefully  abused. 

We  now  obtain  as  many  recruits  as  we 
require,  and  they  are  quite  as  good  as 
those  we  used  to  obtain  thirty  years  ago, 
or  at  any  period  during  this  century.  No 
one  can  have  a higher  opinion  of  our  rank 
and  file  than  I have.  Varied  recollec- 
tions of  their  daring  valor  when  greatly 
outnumbered, their  uncomplaining  endur- 
ance, unquestioning  obedience,  and  their 
devotion  to  Queen  and  country,  endear 
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them  to  me  with  the  strongest  ties.  It 
is  because  of  my  regard  and  affection 
for  them,  as  well  as  on  public  grounds, 
that  I long  to  see  all  bad  characters, 
and  those  who  have  no  love  for  their 
trade,  driven  from  the  army.  But  to  en- 
able this  to  be  doue,  a solid  increase  to 
the  pay  of  the  private  soldier  is  indispen- 
sable. Without  such  increase  we  can 
never  hope  to  compete  for  the  best  men 
in  the  open  labor  market.  The  number 
of  recruits  we  required  annually  was  very 
small  during  peace  when  men  enlisted 
either  for  life  or  twenty-one  years.  The 
few  who  joined  a regiment  during  the 
year  could  be  easily  hidden  away  in  the 
rear  rank  until  they  “filled  out”  and 
grew  to  be  men.  We  cannot  do  this  now, 
for  every  corps  requires  from  three  to 
four  times  as  many  recruits  as  formerly, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  battalions  at 
home  are  so  drained  annually  to  supply 
trained  soldiers  to  the  foreign  battalions 
of  their  own  regiments  as  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  young  striplings.  In  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  century  wars  the 
men  forced  into  the  army  by  the  press- 
gangs  were  kept  as  long  as  the  crown  had 
use  for  them,  but  those  who  enlisted  vol- 
untarily were  engaged  for  only  two  or 
three  years,  or,  still  more  commonly,  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  Men  have,  very 
naturally,  always  had  a great  repugnance 
to  engaging  for  long  periods,  and  even 
with  the  high  bounties  we  offered  during 
the  great  war  with  Napoleon,  we  could 
only  obtain  lads  so  young  and  unformed 
as  to  be  unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  active 
service  in  the  field.  Whenever  in  our 
history  we  have  experienced  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  number  of  recruits  required, 
we  have  invariably  made  it  a practice  to 
reduce  the  period  for  which  the  man  was 
asked  to  engage.  For  instance,  during 
the  Crimean  war  we  were  glad  to  enlist 
mere  boys — we  could  not  obtain  men — 
for  two  years.  A short -service  system 
is  therefore  nothing  new  in  our  army. 

How  much  men  prefer  short  periods  of 
enlistment  was  proved  a few  years  ago 
when  the  numbers  in  our  brigade  of  Foot 
Guards  fell  off  very  seriously.  We  could 
not  obtain  suitable  recruits,  so  the  period 
of  service  with  the  colors  was  reduced  to 
three  years,  and  with  the  best  results. 

The  brigade  filled  up  to  its  establishment 
in  a few  months.  There  has  been  a great 
deal  of  a very  misleading  character  said 
and  written  about  our  adoption  of  a short- 
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soft  deals,  for  example,  where  there  should 
be  seasoned  oak.  The  officers  must,  how- 
ever, do  the  best  they  can  with  the  raw 
material  supplied  them  by  the  state ; that 
it  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be,  and  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  keep  it  longer 
to  season  in  England,  is  not  their  fault. 
They  do  their  best  to  let  the  people  know 
the  truth;  they  cannot  do  more. 

Because  our  army  is  so  small  for  the 
amount  of  work  it  . has  to  do  all  over  the 
world,  it  should  be  composed  of  first-class 
materials.  It  should  have  the  best  men 
as  soldiers,  and  the  best  arms  and  equip- 
ment that  money  can  purchase.  There 
may  be  two  opinions  as  to  what  its  num- 
bers should  be,  but  there  is  no  one  silly 
enough  to  say  we  should  be  content  with 
boys  instead  of  men;  with  obsolete  guns 
and  rifles  in  place  of  the  best  modern 
weapons.  If  the  army  were  governed 
upon  a purely  military  system,  upon  com- 
mon business  principles,  it  would  soon  be 
for  its  numbers  the  finest  in  Europe,  which 
it  certainly  is  not  at  present,  and  the  gain 
to  the  nation  would  be  incalculable. 

Thanks  to  the  enlightened  views  on 
army  matters  entertained  by  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  the  army  was  provided 
with  a rifle  musket  in  1854.  We  were 
thus  well  ahead  of  the  French,  Russians, 
Turkish,  and  Sardinian  armies  in  the 
Crimea.  At  present  we  have  in  use  the 
Martini-Henry  rifle,  an  excellent  arm, 
but  now  to  be  replaced  by  a superior  mag- 
azine weapon.  The  new  arm  is  of  0.303- 
inch  calibre,  and  is  believed  to  be  equal  to 
all  and  superior  to  most  of  the  magazine 
arms  now  being  adopted  by  other  Euro- 
pean nations. 

The  armament  of  our  horse  and  field 
artillery  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
If  we  mobilized  now  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Volunteer  field  artil- 
lery would  turn  out  with  guns  of  three 
calibres,  some  loading  at  the  breech,  ©til- 
el's  at  the  muzzle;  the  horse  and  field 
artillery  of  the  regular  army  have  four 
entirely  different  sorts  and  calibres  of 
guns,  some  breech,  others  muzzle  loaders. 
This  is  and  has  long  been  our  condition, 
although  we  have,  and  have  had  for  some 
years,  the  breech-loading  field  gun  which 
is  reckoned  to  be  the  best  in  Europe. 

I leave  all  experienced  soldiers  to  esti- 
mate the  confusion,  possibly  ending  in 
disaster,  which  this  medley  of  breech-load- 
ers and  muzzle-loaders  of  six  different 
calibres  would  entail  had  we  now  to  mob- 


ilize all  our  military  forces  to  fight  for 
our  national  existence. 

The  command  of  the  army  is  vested  in 
a general  officer.  He  is  controlled  in  all 
his  actions  outside  the  military  training 
of  the  troops  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  war.  He  may  point  out  that  the  forts 
for  the  protection  of  our  ports  and  arse- 
nals and  dock-yards  are  badly  and  insuf- 
ficiently armed,  and  that  the  garrisons  of 
our  foreign  fortresses — without  the  aid  of 
which  our  fleets  could  not  in  these  days 
of  steam  keep  the  seas — are  dangerously 
small.  But  not  only  has  he  no  power  to 
correct  all  this,  but  his  opinions  on  these 
subjects  of  life  and  death  consequence  to 
the  empire  are  not  made  known  to  the 
people.  In  fact  the  British  nation  has  no 
recognized  means  of  ascertaining  what 
its  best  soldiers  and  sailors  think  of  the 
strength  and  state  of  the  army  and  navy. 
It  is  content  to  take  the  opinion  of  who- 
soever may  be  the  two  civilian  ministers 
whom  the  accidents  and  exigencies  of 
party  government  have  for  the  nonce 
made  responsible  for  those  two  great  ser- 
vices. 

Our  system  of  military  administration 
has  been  growing  more  and  more  civilian 
in  character  since  the  days  of  Wellington. 
Then,  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  far 
more  power  and  influence  in  the  decision 
of  military  questions  than  at  present. 
Then,  the  supply  of  guns,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  of  all  sorts  of  military  mate- 
rials was  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  se- 
lected on  account  of  great  experience  in 
war.  He  was  styled  the  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance.  He  was  a member  of 
the  government,  and  often  a cabinet  min- 
ister. He  was,  in  fact,  the  adviser  of  the 
government  on  all  military  matters.  That 
office  was  abolished,  and  at  present  all 
this  duty  of  supply,  which  requires  great 
technical  training  and  military  experi- 
ence, is  relegated  to  a civilian  member  of 
Parliament.  Soldiers  don't  think  the  ar- 
rangement a good  one. 

Our  army  has  far  greater  practice  in 
war  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  At 
this  moment  we  may  be  said  to  have  three 
little  wars  on  hand,  besides  having  a num- 
ber of  officers  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
Suakin,  which  is  besieged  by  the  Arabs. 
If  there  were  a temple  of  Janus  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  seldom  be  closed,  and  never 
for  long.  Whilst  the  armies  of  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  can  only  gain  annually 
some  insight  into  war  with  the  blank  am- 
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gave  up  the  long-bow  when  it  grew  out 
of  date,  and  we  have  in  this  century  given 
up  the  use  of  the  flint  musket,  with  which 
so  much  of  our  military  glory  was  asso- 
ciated. We  now  begin  to  recognize  that 
all  our  old-fashioned  stiff  dress  and  for- 
mal drill  would  be  as  much  out  of  place 
on  the  field  of  battle  of  to-day  as  the  cross- 
bow would  have  been  at  Waterloo.  We 
see  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  train  the 
army  for  war  instead  of,  as  heretofore, 
drilling  it  for  parade.  We  have  at  last 
awoke  to  the  conviction  that  we  must 


cease  to  train  our  men  for  a condition  of 
warfare  that  we  can  never  see  again,  for 
war  will  not  conform  its  procedure  to  the 
picturesque  notions  we  had  formed  of  it 
from  field-days  and  from  the  pages  of 
Napier.  We  must  closely  study  in  the 
history  of  recent  wars  what  battles  now 
are  really  like,  how  they  are  conducted, 
how  they  are  lost  and  won,  and  train  our 
soldiers  for  those  new. conditions. 

Armies  to  be  efficient  must  not  stand 
still,  and  ours,  which  is  so  very  small, 
can  least  afford  to  do  so. 


A PLATONIC  AFFAIR. 

BY  HJALMAR  H.  BOYESEN. 


I. 

MR.  ALFRED  TALLCOTT  had  gone 
through  college  because  he  thought 
it  was  a proper  tliiug  to  do.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  during  which  he  had  been 
vainly  trying  to  find  a niche  for  himself 
in  the  world,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  universe.  Whether  it  was  that 
there  were  too  few  niches,  or  that  there 
were  too  many  college-bred  men,  he  could 
not  quite  determine;  but  in  either  case 
the  situation  was  embarrassing.  In  one 
of  his  idle  moments,  of  which  he  ted  a 
great  abundance,  he  took  down  his  diplo- 
ma, which  hung  in  its  frame  on  the  wall, 
and  the  original  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
^it  might  be  worth  reading.  He  soon  dis- 
covered, after  a little  puzzling  over  the 
construction,  that  this  parchment,  official- 
ly signed  and  sealed  by  good  men  and 
true,  declared  him  to  be  worthy  of  a va- 
riety of  honors  and  dignities.  The  hon- 
ors and  dignities,  however,  had  appeared 
to  be  in  no  haste  to  descend  upon  him. 
He  had  in  an  ambitious  moment  aspired 
to  the  dignity  of  a newspaper  reporter, 
and  had  visited  some  twenty  editors  in  the 
hope  of  realizing  this  ambition.  But  the 
editors  were,  as  a rule,  so  embarrassed 
with  a superfluity  of  tatent  seeking  em- 
ployment that  they  polnely  begged  him 
to  call  again — next  year.  It  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  a disgruntled  rela- 
tive that  the  honors  attending  a clerkship 
in  a dry-goods  store  might  not  be  beyond 
his.  reach;  but  with  the  music  of  choric 
odes  and  Homeric  hexameters  singing  in 
#is  brain,  how  could  he  condescend  to 
measuring  tapes  and  ribbons  ? To  be 
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sure,  this  music  was  becoming  very  dim 
of  late,  and  the  roar  of  a rude  and  prosaic 
reality  was  beginning  to  drown  the  faint 
classical  echoes.  But  this  same  prosaic 
reality  had  the  advantage  of  containing  a 
creature  who  was  very  dear  to  Mr.  Tall- 
cott,  and  on  that  account  could  not  help 
interesting  him.  He  had  made  the  discov- 
ery that  a certain  young  lady  named  Kate 
Remington  was  surpassingly  fair;  but 
Kate  unfortunately,  in  spite  of  her  loveli- 
ness, had  a streak  of  prose  in  her,  and  she 
demanded  in  the  most  sweetly  peremptory 
language  his  reconciliation  with  reality. 
In  other  words,  she  refused  to  marry  him, 
or  even  to  be  engaged  to  him,  unless  he 
could  make  a living.  It  was  this  per- 
verseness on  Kate’s  part,  in  connection 
with  a note  from  his  guardian  informing 
him  that  his  slender  patrimony  was  well- 
nigh  exhausted — it  was  these  two  unplea- 
sant circumstances  which  at  last  moved 
him  to  a desperate  resolution.  He  deter- 
mined to  go  West.  Kate-— the  sweet  prac- 
tical Kate — when  he  cautiously  broached 
the  subject  to  her,  had  the  cruelty  to  ap- 
prove of  his  plan.  She  even  parted  from 
him  with  heart-rending  cheerfulness  at 
the  railroad  depot,  and  advised  him  not  to 
take  a sleeping  car,  because,  she  said,  it 
was  such  a pity  to  sleep  away  so  much 
money.  He  attempted  to  kiss  her,  because 
of  her  “amusing  worldliness”;  but  she 
objected  to  any  such  demonstration,  be- 
cause it  looked  so  engaged. 

“And  we  are  not  engaged,  Hal,”  she 
said;  “ you  know  we  are  not.” 

“I  thought  we  were  what  you  might 
call  provisionally  engaged,”  lie  said,  in 
smiling  dismay. 
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“ What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“ I mean  that  if  I make  a success  of 
life,  you  will  marry  me;  and  if  I don't, 
you  will  marry  some  one  else.  In  other 
words,  I am  engaged  to  you,  but  not  you 
to  me.” 

“Hal,”  she  cried,  radiantly,  “I  trill 
kiss  you  good-by;  for  that  is  the  cleverest 
thing  I have  heard  you  say  yet.”  And 
she  promptly  executed  her  threat.  “ You 
will  succeed  in  the  West,  Hal.  I know 
you  will  succeed.” 

He  jumped  aboard,  and  she  stood  wav- 
ing her  handkerchief  to  him  while  the 
train  moved  out  of  the  depot. 


II. 

For  two  months  Tallcott  roamed  through 
the  Western  States,  from  Ohio  to  Colo- 
rado, presenting  letters  of  introduction, 
and  making  himself  preternaturally  agree- 
able to  preternaturally  disagreeable  peo- 
ple. He  was  snubbed  and  patronized  as 
if  he  had  never  known  a word  of  Greek, 
and  he  disliked  the  latter  mode  of  treat- 
ment more  than  the  former.  He  had  to 
listen  to  long  discourses  from  lumber  deal- 
ers and  railroad  kings  on  the  uselessness 
of  his  accomplishments  and  on  the  lack 
of  practical  sense  characteristic  of  schol- 
ars. He  had,  as  it  were,  taken  chance  by 
the  forelock,  hoping  to  compel  it  to  yield 
him  an  advantage;  but  he  felt  as  if  the 
forelock  had  come  off.  Plunged  in  lugu- 
brious meditation,  he  sat  in  a railroad 
train  which  was  carrying  him  he  scarcely 
cared  whither.  He  was  half  inclined  to 
give  up  the  battle  and  declare  himself  van- 
quished. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fear 
of  making  this  avowal  to  Kate  and  meet- 
ing her  bright  mocking  eyes,  he  would, 
indeed,  have  turned  his  back  on  the  West, 
and  shaken  its  dust  from  off  his  shoes,  at 
the  risk  of  shaking  off  the  shoes  too; 
for  they  were  not  in  a condition  to  be 
shaken  with  safety.  But  Kate's  respect 
for  success  and  contempt  for  failure  seem- 
ed in  the  depth  of  his  heart  quite  justifi- 
able; and  it  was  this  perception  which 
nerved  him  to  resume  the  unequal  fight. 

In  order  to  banish  his  importunate 
thoughts.  Tallcott  put  his  hand  into  his 
valise,  and  took  out  the  first  book  he 
chanced  upon.  It  was  an  old  school-book 
— a well-thumbed  edition  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato.  He  opened  it  and  began  to 
read,  and  smiled  at  the  little  trickeries  he 
had  practised,  of  which  the  book  gave 
ample  evidence.  He  had  read  a page  or 
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two  of  the  “Phaido,”  when  the  man  in 
the  seat  behind  him  leaned  forward,  and 
without  any  preliminary  said: 

“Do  yer  read  them  things  easy?” 

Tallcott  turned  around  in  astonish- 
ment, and  saw  a middle-aged  farmer, 
dressed  in  brown  jeans  and  a checked 
homespun  shirt.  His  soft  felt  hat,  which 
had  once  been  black,  exhibited  a fine  de- 
posit of  what  was  either  dust  or  flour,  and 
its  drooping  brim  slouched  about  his  ears 
in  a melancholy  manner.  The  man's  face, 
however,  was  as  remarkable  as  his  cos- 
tume was  indifferent.  It  reminded  Tall- 
cott of  the  features  of  Seneca  ; the  same 
eager  eyes,  with  an  expression  of  interest 
which  looked  more  like  pain;  the  same 
bushy  brows,  and  the  high,  strongly 
curved  nose,  which  would  have  been 
aquiline  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  little 
knob  in  the  middle,  which  spoiled  its 
classical  intention.  His  beard,  too,  which 
was  of  a brownish  hue  and  cropped  close, 
emphasized  his  likeness  to  the  Roman 
philosopher. 

“Ye  don't  find  all  them  little  crotchets 
and  crooks  and  things  sorter  confusin'?” 
he  queried,  undiscouraged  by  Tallcott's 
silence.  “Them  little  tails  yere,”  he 
added,  pointing  with  a cracked,  horny 
finger  at  the  text — “ them  is  what  fetches 
me.” 

“Wien  you  know  Greek?”  the  young 
man  remarked,  in  a tone  of  f rigid  interest. 

“That’s  whar  ye  hev  got  me,”  the  farm- 
er replied,  with  a laugh,  gazing  up  into 
Tallcott's  eyes  as  if  he  expected  him  to  f 
join  him.  “ I tackled  Greek  once,  twenty 
years  ago  now  and  better;  but  it  was  a 
mighty  cantankerous  language,  and  it 
gave  me  no  end  of  trouble.  Now  the  dic- 
tionary, I maintain,  is  reason'ble  enough, 
but  the  grammar,  I reckon,  was  writ  by 
somebody  as  had  the  jimjams.  It  knock- 
ed everything  topsy-turvy  in  my  upper 
story,  and  there  is  some  folks  as  says  I 
hain't  never  got  right  up  thar  sence.” 

He  laughed  once  more,  straight  into 
Tallcott's  face,  but  seemed  not  in  the  least 
disposed  to  reseat  the  latter's  unrespon- 
siveness. 

“Ef  ye  will  loan  me  yer  book,”  he 
went  on,  “I  reckon  I kin  make  out  the 
letters  yit.  Now  that  thar,  that  is  yp&i- 
Ion , and  that  is  />c,  and  that  is  omikron . 
That  spells  hoopo , I reckon,  and  means 
kof."' 

His  pleased  laugh  again  appealed  to  th£ 

young  man  for  sympathy,  and  the  lat- 
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ter’s  curiosity  at  last  conquered  his  dis-  if  challenging*  dissent.  To  the  student, 
inclination  to  made  railroad  acquaint-  however,  these  views  were  not  sufficiently 
ances.  An  Indiana  farmer  who  had  novel  to  invite  discussion,  and  he  there- 
taught  himself  Greek,  or  even  aspired  to  fore  only  nodded  approvingly,  and  re- 
such  heights  of  knowledge,  must  be  in-  quested  his  companion  to  continue, 
deed  an  extraordinary  character;  and  it  “Now  what  do  ye  spect  them  dad- 
was,  moreover,  soothing  to  Tallcott's  burned  fools  did?”  the  latter  went  on, 
wounded  pride,  after  all  the  rebuffs  lie  slapping  his  leg  in  righteous  wrath, 
had  had  to  endure,  to  find  some  one  who  “They  axed  Mr.  Clapp  to  resign— that’s 
professed  an  interest  in  the  accomplish-  what  they  done,  sir.  They  axed  him  to 
ments  upon  which,  in  great  part,  he  based  pack  up  his  duds  and  scamper.  They 
his  self-respect.  hedn't  no  call  ter  quarrel  with  the  gospel ; 

“If  you  will  permit  me  to  ask,  what  and  the  gospel,  they  said,  didn’t  give  no 
induced  you  to  take  up  the  study  of  quarter  ter  the  heathen  onless  he  was 

Greek  ?”  he  inquired,  with  some  anima-  converted.  Then,  I tell  ye,  I got  my 

tion.  dander  up,  and  I jest  tole  ’em  they  was 

“Waal,  that’s  rather  a s’prisin’  story;  a set  of  dad-burned  fools;  and  they  said  I 
but  ef  ye  hev  a mind  to  hear  it,  I don’t  wasn’t  no  Christian;  and  so  they  got  to- 
mind  tellin’  it  ter  ye.  It  was  twenty-three  gether  and  read  me  out  o’  the  church.  I 
years  ago,  nigh  on  ter  New-Year,  we  got  axed  Mr.  Clapp  ter  come  and  stay  with 
a new  preacher.  He  had  ben  ter  col-  me  ontil  he  got  a call  ter  some  other 
lege,  and  he  was  a mighty  smart  man.  church,  and  he  come  and  staid  with  me 
But  the  folks  yereabouts  didn’t  never  nigh  onter  a year.  And  his  wife,  too, 

like  him,  ’cause  he  didn't  preach  enough  staid  with  me  : she  was  a quiet  like 

about  hell,  and  the  weepin’  and  wailin’  sorter  person,  but  powerful  cantankerous, 
and  gnashin’  o’  teeth.  They  somehow  I suspicioned,  when  nobody  was  by.  She 
suspicioned  he  wasn't  quite  sound  on  hell,  somehow  held  on  ter  the  salary,  and  was 
But  they  might  hev  swallowed  his  keep-  powerful  down  on  them  heathen  philos- 
in’  still  about  the  fire  and  brimstone  ef  he  ophers.” 

hadn’t  taken  to  boomin’  the  heathen.”  The  locomotive  here  gave  a long  wail, 

44  Booming  the  heathen?”  and  the  farmer  started  up  in  surprise  and 

“Yes,  booming  the  old  chaps  as  lived  looked  out  of  the  window, 
afore  Christ  come  to  save  'em.  Mr.  Clapp,  “I’ll  be  durned  !”  he  exclaimed,  “ ef  we 
he  had  a notion  that  Socrates  and  Plato  hain’t  got  to  Todd's  Junction  already,  an’ 
and  all  their  gang  was  a mighty  good  lot  I hain’t  tole  ye  half  the  story  yit.  But 
o’  fellers;  and  as  fer  their  bein’  born  look  ayere”  (a  sudden  thought  lighted 
afore  Christ  come  to  save  'em,  why,  that  up  his  countenance),  “why  don't  ye 
was  mighty  hard  on  ’em,  to  be  sure;  but  come  and  rest  a spell  with  me,  and  to- 
he  couldn't,  howsomever,  see  how  the  Al-  morrer  ye  kin  go  on  ef  ye  like  ? I hev  got 
mighty  could  make  out  His  case  agin  ’em,  mighty  comfertable  quarters,  and  lots  ter 
allowin’  as  they  hadn’t  been  axed  when  eat  ye  shall  hev  too.  Now  come  along 
they  wanted  ter  be  born.  Mr.  Clapp,  he  with  yer;  ye  hain’t  got  no  time  fur  speck- 
talked  ter  me  sensible  like  about  it,  and  erlatin’.” 

he  brung  me  his  Greek  book,  and  read  The  train  was  now  slackening  its  speed, 
ter  me  in  English  some  o’  the  savin’s  of  and  soon  came  to  a stand  still, 
them  old  fellers.  And  I will  be  darned  “I  am  greatly  obliged,”  Tallcott  stain- 
ef  it  wasn’t  the  sensiblest  stuff  I ever  mered,  bis  haughty  reserve  again  possess- 
hearn  in  my  livin’  days.  So  I jest  tole  ing  him,  “but  I couldn't  possibly  accept 
Clapp  to  go  ahead  and  read  them  very  your  hospitality.” 

things  ter  the  elders  and  the  folks  in  “All  right,  young  feller;  no  offence,” 
church,  andef  they  thought  the  Almighty  the  farmer  replied,  cheerfully.  “An'  thar 
could  afford  ter  damn  a man  as  could  is  my  darter  Cynthy  come  fur  her  daddy 
write  such  stuff,  allowin’  he  was  born  at  with  the  wagon.  Ef  ye  ever  come  to 
the  wrong  time — why,  says  I,  ef  they  southern  Indiany  agin. don't  ye  forgit  ter 
think  such  things,  then  they  hevn't  good  ax  fur  Gideon  Tarbox.  No  chile  in  this 
sense,  that’s  all,  says  I.”  yore  county  but  kin  show  ye  the  way  ter 

The  speaker  here  paused  impressively,  Gideon.  An’ now  good-by  ter  ye.'’ 
and  with  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  lips  Mr.  Tarbox  here  grasped  Tallcott's 
compressed  gazed  into  Tallcott’s  eyes,  as  hand,  and  shook  it  with  extreme  cordial- 
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ity.  The  young  man  in  the  mean  while 
had  caught  a glimpse  of  a large  sun-bon- 
net, and  a lock  of  blond  hair  with  a sheen 
as  of  burnished  gold  in  it  beneath  the 
sun-bonnet;  and  the  more  Mr.  Tarbox 
shook  his  hand,  the  more  his  resolution 
wavered.  It  may  have  been  the  hair,  it 
may  have  been  the  slender  and  not  un- 
graceful figure  of  the  girl  in  the  wagon 
which  stimulated  his  fancy,  but  it  was 
beyond  dispute  that  he  was  suddenly  con- 
sumed with  a whimsical  desire  to  know 
how  the  face  looked  which  that  pink  sun- 
bonnet  concealed. 

“Mr.  Tarbox/’  he  said,  as  the  latter 
was  about  to  withdraw  his  hand,  “since 
you  are  so  very  kind,  I don’t  know  but  I 
will  accept  your  invitation  to  spend  the 
night  with  you.” 

“ All  right.  Jest  step  inter  the  wagon. 
I hev  got  some  grocery  stuffs  yere  ter 
carry.  Trot  ahead,  and  in  a minuit  I’ll 
be  arter  ye.” 

The  coolness  of  this  second  invitation 
jarred  a little  on  Tallcott’s  sensitive  nerves ; 
but  he  forgot  to  take  into  account  that 
the  train  was  already  beginning  to  move, 
and  that  there  was  no  time  for  idle  civili- 
ties. He  managed  to  seize  his  valise  and 
to  jump  off  just  as  the  conductor  swung 
himself  up  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  last 
car.  Gideon  was  less  successful,  for  in 
making  the  leap  lie  sat  down  in  his  basket 
of  groceries,  and  presumably  did  some 
damage.  But  he  picked  himself  up  with- 
out loss  of  dignity,  took  the  broken  basket 
under  his  arm,  and  made  his  way  with 
Tallcott  to  the  wagon. 

“Cvnthy,”  he  began,  stationing  him- 
self behind  the  girl  and  pushing  the  bas- 
ket under  the  seat,  “this  yere  chap  is  a 
mighty  Tarned  feller.  I jest  axed  him  ter 
come  an’  rest  a spell  with  us  afore  he  goes 
any  further.” 

Miss  Cynthy  turned  her  head,  and  re- 
vealed a face  which  at  first  look  was  per- 
haps disappointing.  The  features  were 
her  father's,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chin,  which  was  stronger,  and  the  eyes, 
which  were  of  a liquid  brown  color,  and 
without  the  eagerness  which  characterized 
those  of  Gideon.  There  was  a light  in 
them,  however,  as  of  something  wild  and 
untamable,  and  yet  not  ungentle.  Her 
dress,  which  was  of  blue  homespun,  ex- 
hibited no  aspirations  toward  gentility  in 
the  way  of  flounces  and  fringes.  There 
was  something  shy,  alert,  and  sylvan 
in  her  appearance  — something  that  re- 
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minded  Tallcott  of  a bird  ready  for  flight. 

As  he  stood  gazing  at  her,  after  having  re- 
turned her  timid  greeting,  he  regretted  in 
his  heart  his  foolish  whim,  and  wished 
himself  back  again  on  the  train.  He  had 
an  idea  that  Cynthia  in  all  probability 
wished  him  there  too,  for  her  manner  in- 
dicated a vague  fear  or  discomfort  as,  at 
her  father's  invitation,  he  took  his  seat  at 
her  side,  and  endeavored  to  open  a con- 
versation. Gideon,  he  surmised,  was  apt 
to  do  Quixotic  things,  and  was  afterward 
reproved  for  them  by  his  daughter.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  daughter  was  right.  Con- 
sidering her  ignorance  of  his  antecedents, 
nay,  even  of  his  name,  lie  had  to  admit 
that  coolness  on  her  part  was  the  only  at- 
titude compatible  with  self-respect.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  a mere  experiment,  he  would 
try  if  he  could  not  obliterate  the  unfavor- 
able impression.  They  were  now  driving 
along  a level  dusty  highway,  the  old  man 
sitting  on  the  front  seat  holding  the  reius. 

It  was  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  sun  was  setting  gorgeously 
behind  a dense  forest  of  beech  and  hick- 
ory. Enormous  fields  of  ripening  wheat 
stretched  like  a waving  sea  toward  the 
horizon  on  either  side,  interrupted  here 
and  there  by  green  meadow  patches  and 
clumps  of  dark -leafed  trees.  Every  now 
and  then  they  met  a dozen  cows  driven 
by  a little  barelegged  boy  with  a big  straw 
hat,  or  a yoke  of  dull  eyed  oxen  pursuing 
their  homeward  way,  attended  by  a lum- 
bering fellow  who  smoked  a corn-cob  pipe. 

For  five  or  ten  minutes  they  drove  along 
in  silence.  Gideon,  although  the  oppor- 
tunity was  now  afforded  him  to  finish  his 
story,  had  lost  his  desire  to  talk,  and  Cyn- 
thia persisted  in  maintaining  her  attitude 
of  chilly  reserve.  Tallcott.  in  spite  of  his 
determination  to  be  amiable,  found  every 
remark  which  suggested  itself  to  his  mind 
forced  and  absurd,  and  was  utterly  unable 
to  select  anything  appropriate. 

“It  is  a beautiful  country  about  here,” 
he  said  at  last,  leaning  forward  so  as  to 
catcli  the  girl  s eye. 

“It  might  be  better  and  it  might  be 
worse.'’ was  the  non-committal  reply. 

There  was  another  pause,  which  would 
have  been  oppressive  but  for  the  creaking 
of  the  wheels  and  the  responsive  chirping 
of  the  katydids. 

“ The  wheat  seems  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion,” Tallcott  observed. 

“About  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
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more  or  less/’  she  answered,  with  her  eyes 
on  the  far  horizon. 

A wide  half-grass-grown  lane  here  di- 
verged from  the  highway,  leading  up  to 
a large  square  two-story  farm-house, built 
of  red  brick.  A wildly  luxuriant  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  enlivened  by  interspersed 
trumpet-vines  and  honeysuckle,  held  the 
front  piazza  in  its  strong  embrace,  and 
sent  rank  shoots  straggling  over  the  walls 
up  to  the  eaves.  The  barns  and  stables, 
which  were  also  built  on  a generous  scale, 
had  a forlorn  and  dilapidated  look.  The 
front  gate  hung  on  one  hinge,  and  the 
fruit  trees  in  the  orchard  were  overgrown 
and  untrimmed. 

“Waal,  now,  yere  we  be,”  said  the  old 
man,  as  the  horse  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  barn-yard,  “and  ye  kin  bet  yer  hat 
on  it  that  ye  air  mighty  welcome.” 


III. 


It  rained  the  next  day,  and  Gideon  had 
ample  time  to  finish  his  story.  But  it 
was  obvious  that  he  was  under  restraint 
when  his  daughter  was  by.  The  daughter 
for  some  reason  seemed  to  keep  watch  on 
•him.  It  was  only  during  the  time  which 
she  devoted  to  her  household  duties  that 
he  felt  at  liberty  to  talk,  and  it  was  touch- 
ing to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
then  pounced  upon  his  guest,  keeping  all 
the  while  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  door, 
lest  he  should  be  caught  discoursing  con- 
cerning-the  Greek  philosophers. 

“Cynthy,  she  don't  take  no  stock  in 
Socrates  and  his  gang,"  he  said,  confiden- 
tially, just  as  Cynthia  closed  the  door. 
“She  is  powerful  smart,  Cynthy  is,  and 
powerful  sot  in  her  ways.  But  I kin  nev- 
er be  a-studyin'  Plato  when  she  is  hang- 
in’  around.  She  says  Plato  has  been  the 
ruin  of  this  yere  farm.” 

He  laughed  heartily  at  the  absurdity 
of  this  proposition,  and  Tallcott,  for  the 
sake  of  politeness,  made  an  effort  to  join 
him. 

“I  want  ter  tell  yer  something/’ Gid- 
eon went  on.  seizing  his  guest  by  the  arm, 
and  leading  him  up  to  a small  bookcase 
which  hung  on  the  wall — “I  want  ter 
tell  yer  a awful  joke  I hev  hed  on  Cyn- 
thy.” He  paused,  went  to  the  door,  and 
stood  for  a moment  listening.  “No,  she 
ain’t  thar,”  lie  said,  chuckling,  and  steal- 
ing on  tiptoe  back  to  the  lx>okcase.  “It 
is  a fust-rate  joke,  I tell  yer.  Ye  know 
Mr.  Clapp,  the  preacher,  arter  he  went 
away,  sent  me  this  yere  set  of  books,  jest 
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as  a token,  I reckon,  ’cause  I hed  stood 
by  him  when  the  rest  was  down  on 
him.” 

He  pointed  to  a complete  set  of  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  Plato,  handsomely  bound, 
which  nearly  filled  the  single  shelf.  “ Yre 
wouldn’t  never  believe  it,”  he  continued, 
with  the  same  naive  delight,  “but  this  is 
Plato  jest  as  he  would  be  ef  he  hed  talk- 
ed English  like  you  and  me.  I reckon  I 
know  most  of  him  by  heart  by  this  time; 
but  I tell  yer  I’d  give  half  the  farm,  and 
the  critters  to  boot,  ef  I could  hev  the  fun 
over  again  of  readin’  them  books  afresh. 
Ye  know  Cynthy,  she  sorter  looks  arter 
me,  and  when  she  missed  one  of  them 
books  in  the  bookcase  yere,  she  jest  start- 
ed right  fer  the  field,  and  tuk  it  away 
from  me,  an’  carried  it  home.  Then  I 
kinder  speckerlated  around,  an’  I tell  yer 
I was  mighty  tickled  when  I hit  upon  a 
way  ter  git  around  Cynthy.” 

He  glanced  again  furtively  toward  the 
kitchen  door  ; then  took  down  one  of  the 
volumes,  all  the  leaves  of  which  were 
loose,  soiled  with  finger  marks,  and  worn 
in  the  middle  and  along  the  edges  as  if 
they  had  been  carried  for  a long  time 
in  somebody’s  pocket.  “Stidder  takin’ 
the  hull  book,  I cut  out  a leaf  or  two  and 
tuk  it  with  me  inter  the  field,  and  when  I 
come  ter  the  end  o’  the  furrer,  I jest  sot 
down  fur  a minute  or  two  on  the  plough, 
and  read  about  Socrates  an’  his  gang,  an’ 
the  fun  they  used  ter  hev  in  them  old 
times  loafin’  about  in  them  Greek  groves, 
an’  talkin'  religeon  ter  each  other  with  no 
sorter  spite,  but  as  peaceful  like  as  ef  they 
was  huskin’  corn.  I tell  ye  they  hed  a 
mighty  comfortable  time,  them  old  chaps, 
an’  I hev  hankered  many  an’  many  a time 
fur  a chance  ter  be  with  them.  Old  Soc- 
rates, lie  says,  in  his  defence  before  the 
jury,  ‘Ef  death/  says  he,  ‘is  a kind  er 
heavy  sleep,  then  1 ain’t  afeard  of  it,  fur  I 
like  sleepin*  mighty  well,  and  when  I think 
back,  it  ain't  often  I hev  ben  as  comfert- 
able  as  when  I hey  ben  asleep.  But/ 
says  he,  4ef  I kin  count  on  bein’  awake 
when  I am  dead,  an*  ef  I kin  hev  a chance 
ter  talk  with  old  Homer  and  Hercules 
and  all  the  other  big  chaps  as  hev  died, 
why,  then  ye  kin  bet  yer  life  I ain’t 
afeard  o'  passin’  in  my  chips.’  Now  that. 
I reckon,  is  mighty  sensible  talk,  an*  a 
heap  o'  comfort  I hev  gotten  out  o'  it,  sit- 
tin*  on  the  plough  and  speckerlatin’  about 
the  things  as  is  ter  be  when  we  hev  turn- 
ed up  our  toes,  and  don’t  no  more  fret 
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about  pennies  and  victuals  and  critters 
and  crops.” 

He  sat  long  lost  in  thought,  staring  at 
the  besmirched  page,  and  smiling  absent- 
ly as  some  particularly  delightful  remi- 
niscence was  recalled  to  his  mind.  Tall- 
cott,  in  the  mean  while,  took  down  one 
volume  after  the  other,  and  found  them 
all  in  the  same  condition — filled  with 
loose,  soiled  leaves.  He  had  somehow 
conceived  a profound  respect  for  the  old 
man.  The  avidity  with  which  his  starved 
intellect  devoured  the  first  wholesome 
food  that  had  been  offered  it  seemed  quite 
touching.  His  Socratic  meditations  be- 
hind the  plough,  and  his  ingenious  ruse  to 
deceive  his  daughter’s  vigilance,  formed 
an  interesting  complication  of  character 
which  appealed  to  the  young  man’s  fancy. 
He  determined  during  his  brief  sojourn 
to  cultivate  Gideon,  and,  if  possible,  also 
to  entice  the  tyrannical  Cynthia  into  a 
more  confidential  attitude.  She,  too,  had 
perhaps  her  story,  and,  as  he  dimly  di- 
vined, a pathetic  one.  He  began  to  sus- 
pect that  her  non-committal  manner  was, 
perhaps,  a shield  beneath  which  she  hid 
a heart  full  of  crushed  aspirations.  Tall- 
cott  was,  in  fact,  in  an  adventurous  mood, 
and  after  his  experience  with  Gideon  was 
prepared  for  startling  discoveries.  After 
a long  Platonic  discussion,  he  had  accept- 
ed Gideon’s  invitation  to  spend  a couple 
of  days  at  the  farm,  and  he  could  scarcely 
during  that  time  fail  to  make  some  prog- 
ress in  the  favor  of  a young  woman  whom, 
for  psychological  reasons,  he  was  bent 
upon  exploring. 

Cynthia  had  been  busy  with  household 
tasks  during  the  entire  day,  and  he  had 
only  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  her — 
baking,  cooking,  or  scrubbing  with  tire- 
less energy.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
it  was  his  presence  which  imposed  these 
duties  upon  her;  that  she  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  make  the  house  present  a 
decent  appearance  before  a stranger.  She 
did  not  even  sit  down  with  her  father 
and  the  guest  at  meals,  and  avoided  meet- 
ing the  latter’s  eyes  while  she  set  the 
table.  For  all  that,  he  had  no  scruple 
in  following  her  when,  after  the  last 
meal  at  sundown,  he  saw  her  walk  across 
the  fields  toward  the  woods.  The  rain 
had  ceased,  and  the  air  was  soft  and 
warm.  Little  shreds  of  mist  were  hov- 
ering along  the  edges  of  the  forest;  the 
long  shadows  lost  their  distinctness  and 
faded;  the  shallow  pools  in  the  highway 
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caught  reflections  of  deep  blue  sky  with 
white  drifting  clouds.  A damp,  warm 
odor  exhaled  from  the  ground  and  min- 
gled with  the  whiffs  of  stronger  aroma 
that  came  from  the  blooming  elder  at  the 
road-side.  Deep  in  some  tangled,  copse 
the  thrush  was  warbling,  and  the  scarlet- 
hooded  woodpecker  flitted  from  trunk  to 
trunk  sounding  his  plaintive  note.  Tall- 
cott,  I regret  to  say,  observed  only  in  a 
vague  and  general  way  these  familiar  phe- 
nomena. He  had  to  exert  himself  to 
overtake  Cynthia,  who  was  walking  rap- 
idly. She'  was  evidently  intent  upon 
something,  for  she  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left.  When  she  became 
aware  of  his  presence  behind  her,  she 
turned  abruptly  about  and  gazed  at  him 
with  surprised  resentment. 

44 1 hope  you  will  pardon  me,”  he  said, 
in  response  to  her  look,  44if  I annoy  you. 

But  the  fact  is  I have  seen  so  little  of 
country  life,  and  I was  anxious  to  utilize 
my  time,  while  I stay  here,  in  making  ex- 
plorations.” 

“Air  ye  goin’  ter  stay  long?”  she 
asked,  with  engaging  frankness. 

“ If  you  wish  to  give  me  to  understand* 
that  I am  not  welcome,  I will  leave  to- 
morrow morning,”  he  answered,  gently. 

The  light  in  her  fawn -like  eyes  soft- 
ened. 

“I  did  not  say  ye  wasn’t  welcome,” 
she  said,  a little  bashfully. 

“But  I still  have  an  impression  that 
you  would  rather  see  me  go — the  sooner 
the  better.” 

She  looked  intently  at  the  ground  for 
a moment  as  if  she  were  pondering;  then 
she  glanced  up  at  him  suddenly  and  said, 
“Can  I trust  yer  ?” 

44 1 think  you  can.” 

“Ye  won’t  blab ?” 

“ Do  I look  like  a mischief-maker  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  as  ye  do.  But  ye  air 
hand  in  glove  with  pop;  and,  as  I was 
a-thinkin’,  ye  might  be  doin’  him  good 
instido’  doin’  him  harm.” 

“ Do  I do  your  father  harm  ?” 

“ Oh,  now,  don’t  take  on  so.  I reckon 
ye  don’t  understand.  Pop,  he  sets  mighty 
store  by  them  Greeks,  and  they  have 
made  a heathen  of  him,  and  turned  him 
away  both  from  God  and  man.  The 
neighbors,  they  think  he  is  cracked,  fur 
he  don’t  never  go  ter  church,  and  he  has 
said  many  a time  in  their  hearin’  that 
Socrates  knowed  a heap  more  things  than 
Jesus  Christ.” 
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She  paused  once  more  and  gazed  at  him 
steadily,  as  if  to  judge  how  her  words  im- 
pressed him.  Then  she  seated  herself  on 
a recumbent  trunk,  while  he  remained 
standing  in  front  of  her. 

“ Pop,”  she  went  on,  “he  is  a bit  fool- 
ish at  times,  and  talks  silly  stuff,  but  there 
ain’t  no  harm  in  him.  He  is  merciful 
to  all  critters — exceptin’  himself  an’  me. 
He  is  hard  on  me,  but  he  don’t  know  it, 
an’  he  don’t  mean  ter  be.  It  is  jest  his 
way  ter  be  queer,  and  he  can’t  help  it;  but 
it  ain’t  no  fun  ter  be  the  darter  of  a queer 
man,  pertiklar  when  he  is  a heathen,  and 
when  ye  can't  help  keerin’  for  what  the 
folks  say  about  him.” 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  turned  her 
face  away ; but  he  still  saw  the  tears  which 
coursed  slowly  down  over  her  cheeks.  He 
had  a glimpse  at  last  of  the  tragedy  which 
he  had  half  divined.  She  suffered  because 
her  father's  pagan  predilections  isolated 
her  from  the  world  in  which  she  lived. 
A deep  compassion  for  her  tilled  his  soul. 
If  he  could  but  help  her! 

“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,”  he  said, 
“ that  it  is  not  because  your  father  is  in- 
ferior to  his  neighbors,  but  because  he  is 
their  superior,  that  they  fail  to  under- 
stand him  ?” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a quick,  in- 
credulous glance.  “Ye  don’t  mean  that 
yerself  ?”  she  said. 

“Indeed  I do  mean  it.  Your  father, 
with  his  tastes  and  ambitions,  could  have 
risen  to  a high  position  in  the  world,  if 
he  had  had  educational  advantages  in  his 
youth.” 

“ Ye  don’t  say !” 

The  idea  had  evidently  never  occurred 
to  her,  and  it  took  her  some  time  to  ad- 
just her  mind  to  so  novel  a point  of  view. 

“He  is  a mighty  pore  farmer,”  she 
went  on,  in  a tone  of  remonstrance.  “ He 
has  two  mortgages  on  the  farm,  an’  he 
couldn't  pay  the  interest  if  my  brother 
Paul,  as  is  in  a machine  shop  in  Cincin- 
natter,  did  not  send  him  half  his  earnin’s, 
jest  to  keep  him  afloat.  An’  it  ain’t  right 
fur  pop  ter  do  that,  makin’  the  pore  boy 
slave  from  mornin’  till  night,  an1  then 
eat  up  his  savin’s.  We  air  gittin’  porer 
an'  porer  every  year,  an’  vit  pop,  he  is  as 
cheery  an’  chipper  as  if  nothin’  didn’t 
bother  him  a bit.  He  talks  about  them 
old  Greeks,  an’  I reckon  they  was  a 
mighty  shiftless  lot,  fur  pop  says  they 
loafed  most  of  the  time  in  the  woods,  an’ 
talked  about  the  soul  an’  the  life  ter 


come.  If  they  was  married  folks,  as  I 
reckon  they  was,  they  hadn’t  no  business 
ter  be  loafin'  in  work  hours.  An’  pop 
loafs  jest  because  Socrates  loafed,  an’  he 
says  them  Bible  Jews  couldn’t  never  hold 
a candle  ter  Socrates  fur  smartness.” 

The  distress  in  the  girl’s  face,  in  spite 
of  her  uncouth  vocabulary,  appealed  to 
Tallcott’s  sympathies.  He  had  a mo- 
ment ago  anticipated  a certain  pleasure 
in  bringing  her  to  a truer  appreciation 
of  her  father’s  character,  and  in  re-estab- 
lishing cordial  relations  between  them. 
But  he  now  began  to*  perceive  that  their 
trouble  lay  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  the 
simple  remedies  at  his  disposal. 

“Let  us  take  a walk,”  he  said;  “I 
would  like  to  talk  more  with  you.” 

“ I am  a-goin’  to  see  Pete  Jones,  the 
chicken  man,”  she  replied;  “an’  ef  ye'll 
come  along,  ye  air  welcome.  I trusted 
four  dozen  chickens  ter  Pete,  an’  he  tuck 
’em  to  Cincinnatter  along  with  his’n,  fur 
to  sell.  But  he  hain’t  paid  me  up  yit,  and 
I ain’t  goin’  ter  give  him  no  peace  till  he 
does.” 

“But  it  is  getting  late,”  he  objected; 

“it  will  be  dark  before  you  return.” 

“I  ain't  afeard  in  the  dark,”  she  an- 
swered, sadly;  “it  is  in  the  light  I am 
afeard.” 

IV. 

It  was  after  nine  o’clock  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  farm  ; but  the  moon  lighted 
their  homeward  way.  Down  the  stately 
colonnades  of  beech  and  hickory  and 
sumach  it  sent  long  shimmering  shafts  of 
light,  which  made  the  intervening  gloom 
look  blacker.  They  walked  silently  side 
by  side,  her  face  strangely  animated,  as 
with  some  new  emotion  of  mingled  plea- 
sure and  pain.  As  they  entered  the  gar- 
den they  saw  through  the  shutterless 
window  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  seat- 
ed, while  the  other  was  pacing  the  floor. 

“Why,  I do  declar’,”  cried  the  girl, 
springing  up  the  steps  to  the  piazza,  “ef 
that  ain't  Paul  come  back !” 

In  spite  of  her  vehement  impulse  she 
entered  the  sitting-room  sedately,  and 
shook  hands  with  her  brother  with  small 
show  of  emotion.  Father  and  son  had 
evidently  been  engaged  in  hot  discussion, 
for  they  looked  both  flushed  and  ill  at  ease. 
Gideon,  however,  threw  off  his  constraint 
readily  as  Talleott  entered,  and  seemed 
delighted  to  find  an  excuse  for  changing 
the  subject  of  conversation. 

“ This  yere  young  chap,  Paul,”  lie  said, 
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“ is  Mester  Tallcott,  from  New  York.  He 
is  out  of  a job  jest  now,  and  so  I axed  him 
ter  stay  yere  fur  a couple  o’  days.” 

The  young  man  addressed  as  Paul 
shook  hands  with  Tallcott  rather  frigid- 
ly, but  made  no  remark.  He  was  of  mid- 
dle height,  strongly  built,  and  had  astern, 
practical  face.  In  his  fierce  brown  eyes, 
close-shut  mouth,  and  square  jaw  there 
were  determination  and  courage,  but 
none  of  the  finer  mobility  and  pathos 
which  illuminated  his  father’s  face. 
After  the  insight  he  had  just  acquired 
into  the  affairs  of  the  family,  Tallcott 
could  not  doubt  but  that  this  severe-look- 
ing  payer  of  mortgages  would  view  him 
with  the  eyes  of  hostile  criticism,  and  he 
resolved,  in  order  to  save  his  host  from  un- 
pleasantness, to  betake  himself  away  be- 
fore another  day  had  passed.  Cynthia, 
apparently,  was  also  apprehensive  of  some 
demonstration  on  her  brother’s  part,  for 
she  gazed  at  him  with  undisguised  anxi- 
ety, until  he  seemed  to  divine  her  mean- 
ing. 

“What  is  your  line  of  business,  Mr. 
Tallcott  ?”  he  asked,  a little  gruffly.  “ If 
you  will  tell  me,  perhaps  I might  find  a 
job  for  you.” 

“ I am  a college  graduate,”  Tallcott  an- 
swered, flushing  to  his  ears.  To  be  patron- 
ized by  a young  man  in  a machine  shop 
was  a little  more  than  he  could  endure. 

“A  college  man,”  echoed  the  young 
Tarbox.  “That  is  a mighty  poor  busi- 
ness, to  my  thinking.  If  you  had  been 
in  the  iron  business,  now,  I might  have 
helped  you.” 

“Paul  is  a mighty  forternate  ’coon,” 
observed  his  father,  admiringly.  “He’s 
scarce  turned  five-and-twenty,  an’  now 
he’s  got  a foreman’s  place  in  a big  ma- 
chine shop  in  New  York.  He  will  be 
a-makin’  a smart  lot  o’  money  thar,  you 
jest  bet  yer  boots  on  that;  fur  Paul  ain’t 
the  kind  er  chap  ter  be  a-layin’  off  on  ac- 
count er  laziness  or  drunks  or  disserpa- 
tion.” 

The  latter  half  of  this  eulogy  was  ad- 
dressed to  Tallcott,  but  uttered  chiefly 
with  a view  to  its  conciliatory  effect 
upon  its  subject.  The  old  man,  however, 
before  he  had  finished,  became  faintly 
aware  of  its  awkwardness,  and  the  ner- 
vous manner  in  which  he  moved  his  head 
and  his  hands  while  he  spoke  nearly 
brought  tears  to  Tallcott's  eyes,  it  seemed 
so  indescribably  pathetic. 

“I  reckon  Paul  has  been  a-workin’ 
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hard  fur  his  luck,  though,”  Cynthia  threw 
in,  rather  irrelevantly. 

‘ k Harder  nor  you  ever  worked  since 
the  day  you  was  born,  pop,”  Paul  assev- 
erated, with  emphasis. 

“ Waal,  waal,  Paul,  it  ain’t  fur  me  ter 
conterdict  ye,”  retorted  the  old  man, 
humbly,  “though  I hain’t  been  as  back  - 
’ard  as  ye  think,  now.  I hev  done  some 
powerful  hard  work  in  my  day,  afore  ye 
was  born,  Paul,  and  Cyntliy  too.” 

“ It  must  have  been  afore  I wras  born,” 
rejoined  Paul,  facetiously,  “for  you  hain’t 
done  much  to  brag  of  since.” 

Cynthia,  not  because  she  pitied  her  fa- 
ther, but  out  of  regard  for  the  visitor, 
sent  her  brother  another  imploring  look, 
and  he  got  up  nervously,  and  beckoning 
to  her,  left  the  room.  The  girl,  though 
appearing  not  to  notice  the  gesture,  found 
in  another  minute  an  excuse  for  going  to 
the  kitchen.  Old  Gideon,  as  soon  as  he 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  door  was 
closed,  heaved  a sigh  of  relief,  and  went 
straight  to  his  bookcase. 

“Them  is  powerful  smart  childer  I 
hev  got,”  he  remarked,  casually,  and 
without  a shadow  of  bitterness;  “ power- 
ful smart — powerful  smart,”  he  repeat- 
ed, half  absently,  while  he  seated  himself 
near  the  lamp  and  turned  the  soiled 
leaves  of  his  Plato. 

Tallcott,  who  had  discovered  a forgot- 
ten cigar  in  his  breast  pocket,  vouchsafed 
no  reply,  and  the  old  man  probably  did 
not  expect  any.  He  pulled  out,  with 
much  deliberation,  a pair  of  big  brass- 
rimmed  spectacles,  adjusted  them  careful- 
ly upon  his  nose,  and  was  soon  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  conversations  of  Socrates. 

“Look  a-yere,”he  said,  after  a while, 
glancing  up  with  his  fine,  absent-minded 
smile;  “I  don’t  want  ter  be  hard  on  the 
old  feller,  but  I reckon  he  warn’t  no  jedge 
of  horseflesh.  This  yere  story  about  the 
gadfly  as  stimmerlated  the  horse,  that 
won’t  hold  water;  for  the  fly  is  a pesterin’, 
bothersome  customer,  and  she  don’t  nev- 
er stimmerlate  the  horse  worth  a cent,  as 
Socrates  says;  but  she  makes  him  stand 
still  in  the  furrer,  and  whisk  his  tail,  and 
kick  up  under  his  belly.” 

“That  was  exactly  what  the  city  of 
Athens  did,  to  which  he  compares  the 
horse,”  said  Tallcott,  blowing  a ring  of 
smoke  toward  the  ceiling;  “ and  Socrates, 
the  inconvenient  gadfly,  was  kicked  into 
eternity.” 

“So  he  was,  poor  critter — so  he  was,” 
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responded  the  old  man,  gravely;  “ but  he 
was  a thunderin’  smart-spoken  chap,  now 
— a thunderin’  smart-spoken  chap,  that’s 
what  he  was,”  he  repeated,  thrusting  his 
chin  forward  as  if  he  was  determined  to 
stand  up  for  Socrates,  whatever  his  de- 
tractors might  say. 

He  was  just  preparing  to  enter  upon  a 
more  extended  discussion,  when  the  kitch- 
en door  was  opened,  and  the  son  and 
daughter  entered.  Gideon,  who  was  un- 
prepared for  this  interruption,  crammed 
the  leaves  he  was  holding  in  his  hand  into 
his  trousers’  pockets;  but  the  binding, 
with  its  detached  contents,  fell  on  the 
floor,  and  the  other  loose  leaves  flew  in 
all  directions.  He  stood,  with  a half-sheep- 
ish, embarrassed  smile,  leaning  upon  the 
table,  but  made  no  effort  to  gather  up  his 
scattered  treasures.  Then  Cynthia,  who 
was  the  first  to  take  in  the  situation,  stoop- 
ed to  pick  up  a leaf,  and  walked  rapidly 
up  to  the  lamp.  Another  quick  move- 
ment brought  her  to  the  bookcase,  where 
she  examined  each  of  the  remaining  vol- 
umes. 

“Father,”  she  said,  with  a calm  but 
menacing  face,  “ye  hev  been  deceivin’ 
me.” 

“Waal,  Cynthy,”  her  father  answered, 
contritely,  “I  reckon  I hain’t  been  quite 
on  the  squar’  with  ye.” 

“Ye  tuk  them  leaves  afield  with  yer,” 
she  continued,  holding  up  the  proof  of  his 
guilt  against  the  light. 

“ Ye  hev  got  me  now,  Cynthy.” 

“ And  ye,”  Cynthia  proceeded,  turning 
reproachfully  toTallcott,  “didn’t  ye  prom- 
ise ter  help  me  ? An’  now  ye  air  encour- 
agin’ him  in  his  heathendom  and  wicked- 
ness.” 

Tallcott,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  rose  to 
justify  himself,  but  before  he  could  for- 
mulate his  excuse,  Paul  took  a stride  for- 
ward and  faced  his  father. 

“ Pop,”  he  said,  in  a voice  that  was  om- 
inously low  and  quiet,  “I  want  ye  to 
hand  me  them  books.” 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected a willing  surrender.  The  old  man 
stood  staring  helplessly  at  him,  as  if  he 
did  not  comprehend. 

“I  want  them  books,”  repeated  the  son, 
more  sharply,  “and  if  ye  don’t  give  'em 
to  me,  I’ll  take  ’em  myself,  and  ye  shan’t 
never  see  ’em  again.” 

He  spoke  with  his  teeth  set,  and  witli  a 
face  full  of  dogged  determination,  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  anxious,  im- 
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ploring  look  of  the  father.  Receiving  no 
reply,  he  picked  up  the  dilapidated  vol- 
ume on  the  table,  glanced  at  it  contempt- 
uously, and  flung  it  on  the  floor.  The 
old  man,  with  patient  humility,  stooped 
and  gathered  together  the  dispersed  con- 
tents. It  was  a laborious  process,  and  in 
his  anxiety  not  to  lose  one  precious  frag- 
ment, he  took  no  heed  of  the  threat  of  his 
son.  Page  was  carefully  added  to  page, 
the  numbers  were  scrutinized,  the  creases 
smoothed  out;  when  at  last  he  arose  and 
straightened  his  aching  back,  he  found 
himself  alone  in  the  room  with  Tallcott. 

“Whar  is  them  childer — ” he  began, 
with  a tremulous  effort  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned; but  in  the  same  instant  Paul’s 
threat  flashed  through  his  brain;  he  tot- 
tered with  uplifted  hands  toward  the  emp- 
ty bookcase.*  With  a groan  he  fell  upon 
the  floor,  carrying  the  bookcase  with  him. 
Tallcott  rushed  forward  and  knelt  at  his 
side. 

“You  should  not  take  it  so  to  heart,” 
he  said,  feeling  the  feebleness  of  his 
words  as  he  uttered  them. 

“ Oh,  it  is  them  childer  of  mine,”  moan- 
ed the  old  man.  “ I hain’t  never  done  ’em 
no  harm.” 

The  noise  of  the  fall  had  brought  Paul 
and  Cynthia  back,  and  at  the  sound  of 
their  footsteps  the  father  ceased  his  com- 
plaint. 

“Get  up  wi’  ye,  pop,”  the  son  com- 
manded ; “I’ve  got  some  business  with  ye, 
and  I have  got  no  time  fur  foolin’.” 

Gideon  picked  himself  up  obediently, 
and  leaning  on  Tallcott’s  arm,  shuffled 
toward  the  table.  The  latter,  thinking 
that  his  presence  might  be  embarrassing, 
walked  toward  the  door. 

“Hold  on,  I want  ye  fur  a witness,” 
Paul  called  after  him.  “Ye  have  heard 
so  much  now,  ye  had  better  hear  the  rest.” 

“Very  well,”  Tallcott  replied,  return- 
ing to  his  former  seat;  “I  am  at  your 
service.” 

“I  have  taken  them  books  away  from 
pop,”  Paul  began,  in  a tone  as  if  he  were 
addressing  a jury,  “because  they  ain’t 
doin’  him  no  good.  They  air  makin’  him 
shiftless  and  tricky,  and  he  lets  the  farm 
go  to  rack  and  ruin.  If  he  will  look  after 
things  like  a decent  man,  and  bother  no 
more  about  them  pesky  heathen,  I'll  pay 
off  the  eight  hundred  dollar  mortgage  in- 
side of  a year,  and  t'other  of  eleven  hun- 
dred I reckon  he  can  carry  fur  a couple 
of  years  more,  if  he’ll  go  into  the  farm 
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in’  business  again,  and  give  up  heathen 
philosopherin’.” 

He  paused,  as  if  greatly  satisfied  with 
himself,  when  he  had  finished  this  speech ; 
and  Gideon  nodded  his  head  dejectedly  at 
every  impressive  point,  as  if  to  intimate 
that  there  was  no  gainsaying  such  logic. 

“Now  I want  Mr.  Tallcott  to  draw  up 
a paper,”  Paul  went  on,  in  the  same  ag- 
gressive voice,  “an’  I am  a-goin’  to  tell 
him  what  to  write.” 

Tallcott  signified  his  willingness,  and 
Cynthia,  after  a prolonged  search,  brought 
pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

“ I,  the  said  Gideon  Tarbox,”  Paul  dic- 
tated, with  a much  wrinkled  forehead, 
“do  hereby  promise — ” 

“But,”  Tallcott  objected,  “he  has  not 
been  mentioned  before.” 

“ Write  as  I tell  you,”  rejoined  the  oth- 
er, peremptorily.  “ I guess  I know  what 
I waut  to  say.” 

“All  right!  ‘The  said  Gideon  Tar- 
box— ’ ” 

“The  said  Gideon  Tarbox,  of  the  State 

of  Indiana,  and  the  county  of , do 

hereby  promise  that  I will  swear  off  all 
heathendom  and  philosopherin’,  and  par- 
ticular the  read  in’  in  the  furrer  of  the 
plough  of  the  books  of  the  aforesaid  Plato, 
so  help  me  God!  and  be  up  smart  and 
early  in  the  morniu’  to  attend  to  the  folks, 
an’  to  sell  chickens  an’  vegetables  in  town, 
and  not  to  be  cheated  by  nobody  in  buyin’ 
an’  in  sellin’  things  off  of  the  farm.  In 
return  for  which  my  aforesaid  son,  Paul 
H.  Tarbox,  do  promise  to  pay  off  the  eight 
hundred  dollar  mortgage  on  the  aforesaid 
farm  within  one  year.” 

The  signatures  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  were  attached  to  this  curious  doc- 
ument, and  Tallcott  and  Cynthia  added 
theirs  as  witnesses. 

All  were  silent  and  depressed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Tallcott 
smoked,  Paul  paced  the  floor,  and  Cyn- 
thia betook  herself  to  the  kitchen.  Gid- 
eon sat  at  the  window  casting  shy  and 
yearning  glances  at  the  remaining  vol- 
ume of  Plato,  which  yet  lay  on  the  table, 
and  which  lie  hoped  was  not  included  in 
the  abjuration.  His  hopes  were,  howev- 
er, rudely  shattered  when,  at  the  stroke 
of  nine.  Paul  picked  up  the  book  and  join- 
ed his  sister  in  the  kitchen.  A few  min- 
utes later  a strong  smell  of  burning  paper 
spread  through  the  house.  Gideon  start- 
ed up  with  a look  of  alarm,  sniffed  the 
air,  and  rushed  across  the  floor  toward 


the  kitchen.  He  fumbled  a moment  for 
the  latch,  then  tore  the  door  open.  A 
great  roaring  flame  leaped  up  the  chim- 
ney, filling  both  rooms  with  its  ruddy 
glow.  The  old  man  flung  up  his  arms 
and  tumbled  backward : he  reeled  across 
the  floor,  sank  into  a chair,  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  wept. 

V. 

Paul,  clean-shaven,  cool,  and  decisive, 
confronted  Tallcott  the  next  morning  as 
he  stood  on  his  knees  packing  his  grip- 
sack. “If  I get  ye  the  district  school,” 
he  said,  with  his  usual  contempt  of  pre- 
liminaries, “would  ye  care  to  stay  ?” 

Tallcott  was  dumfounded.  He  had 
counted  Paul  among  his  enemies.  “I 
scarcely  know,”  he  began,  being  inclined 
to  resentment  rather  than  to  gratitude. 

“ Then  tell  me  as  soon  as  ye  do  know,” 
said  Paul,  turning  his  back  and  staring 
out  of  the  window. 

Tallcott’s  eyes  strayed  about  the  room, 
and  caught  a glimpse  of  yellow  hair  in 
the  crack  of  the  kitchen  door.  The  latch 
clicked  abruptly,  and  the  yellow  hair  van- 
ished. Why  that  evidence  of  feminine 
curiosity  accelerated  his  heart -beat  lie 
was  at  a loss  to  know.  Nevertheless  a 
vague  agitation  filled  him,  which  was  half 
apprehension,  half  expectant  elation.  Just 
as  at  their  first  meeting  at  the  station,  he 
now  had  a dim  sense  that  she  was  in  some 
way  intertangled  with  his  fate,  and  he 
was  drawn  to  her  by  a strange  kinship 
which  he  was  unable  to  define.  “ I shall 
be  much  obliged,”  he  said,  addressing 
Paul  s back,  and  smothering  his  ill  will. 

‘ ‘ I am  not  in  a position  to  reject  a friendly 
offer.” 

"All  right,” answered  Paul,  snatching 
his  hat  from  the  table.  “I  shall  be  back 
by  noon.” 

Cynthia  remained  invisible  for  the  rest 
of  the  morning;  while  Gideon  fussed 
and  fumed  and  rummaged  about  iu  barns 
and  stables,  making  a great  show  of  ac- 
tivity. He  had  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate  apparently,  and  was  brimming  over 
with  good  resolutions. 

"Them  childer  of  mine,”  he  said  to 
Tallcott,  who  found  him  currying  an  an- 
cient nag  with  a toothless  and  battered 
curry-comb — “ them  childer  of  mine  is 
mighty  smart,  now;  mighty  enterpriser. 
Ye  won’t  think  I am  riled,  will  ye  ? Law, 
I ain't  riled  a bit.  I am  a rickety  old  chap, 
I don't  mind  tellin'  ye  that.  I am  like 
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Socrates’  nag,  as  needed  the  flies  to  bite  him 
afore  he  would  stir  his  creaky  old  j’ints. 
Mind  ye,  I don't  say  as  no  horse  needs 
them  kind  o1  flies;  but  I reckon  I do;  and 
Paul  and  Cvnthy,  they  air  good  enough 
gadflies  for  me.” 

He  came  out  from  the  stall,  and  seating 
himself  on  an  inverted  barrel,  began  a 
long  and  vivid  discourse  on  the  improve- 
ments he  meant  to  make  on  the  farm; 
with  a truly  Socratic  delight  in  the  mere 
process  of  thought  and  speech,  he  evolved 
a brilliant  vision  of  future  prosperity. 
At  the  stroke  of  noon,  when  he  heard  his 
son’s  voice  in  the  yard,  he  hurried  back 
into  the  stall,  and  resumed  his  aimless 
scratching  of  the  horse  with  the  decrepit 
curry-comb.  Presently  the  dinner-bell 
rang.  He  gave  a hitch  to  his  trousers, 
where  the  suspender  had  once  been  at- 
tached, rubbed  his  stubbly  chin,  with  a 
sort  of  bewildered  thoughtfulness,  and 
started  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen 
door.  Tallcott  took  the  same  course,  and 
met  Cynthia  on  the  threshold  as  he  was 
about  to  enter. 

“ Paul,  he  ’lowed  as  ye  hev  got  it,”  she 
said,  timidly,  and  without  looking  at  him. 

“Got  what?”  he  queried,  with  sudden 
interest. 

“ The  district  school.” 

She  tried  to  get  past  him,  but  he  seized 
her  gently  by  the  arm.  With  a look  of 
shy  appeal  she  gazed  up  into  his  face,  and 
her  cheeks  were  deluged  with  color. 

“ You  shall  not  get  away  from  me,”  he 
cried,  jocosely,  “until  you  have  answered 
my  questions.  How  much  is  the  salary  ?” 

“Six  hundred  and  fifty.” 

“And  your  brother  went  about  and 
saw  the  trustees;  that  was  very  kind  of 
him.  By -the -way,  what  has  become  of 
him  ? I should  like  to  thank  him.” 

“He  is  gone  to  New  York.” 

“To  New  York!  I heard  his  voice 
lie  re  five  minutes  ago.” 

“Yes.  He  ran  acrost  a man  with  a 
wagon  as  gave  him  a lift  to  the  station.” 

It  was  a vast  relief  to  him  to  know  that 
he  should  escape  thanking  Paul ; as,  in  all 
probability,  it  was  a relief  to  Paul  to  es- 
cape being  thanked.  There  was,  after  all, 
a God  in  Israel,  he  reasoned,  as  lie  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  made  up  for  the  loss 
of  appetite-  which  Paul’s  oppressive  pre- 
sence had  occasioned. 

In  the  afternoon  Deacon  Todd,  one  of 
the  school  trustees,  called,  and  offered 
Tallcott  board  in  his  family  at  a mere 


nominal  price.  The  offer  was  in  every 
way  favorable,  and  Tallcott  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  it.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  completed  his  arrangements  that 
he  noted  a troubled  look  in  Cynthia’s 
eyes,  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  say 
something,  if  she  had  only  known  how  to 
say  it.  Her  father,  too,  opened  his  mouth 
repeatedly,  with  a helpless  expression,  but 
shut  it  again  without  speaking.  At  last, 
when  the  deacon  had  his  hand  on  the 
door-knob,  he  arose,  with  an  uncertain 
smile,  took  a few  aimless  steps  around  the 
table,  and  ejaculated,  cheerily : “ I reckon 
as  Cynthy  don’t  want  yer  ter  take  the 
young  chap  away,  deacon.  Young  chaps 
ain’t  plenty  around  this  liyar  farm — ” 

He  was  about  to  continue,  when  the 
daughter  started  forward,  with  blazing 
cheeks,  and  grabbed  him  by  the  arm. 
“Oh,  pop!”  she  cried,  as  if  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  “ye’ll  be  the  death  o’  me.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  in  pathetic 
bewilderment.  “No,  darter  — no,”  he 
muttered,  meekly.  “ I wouldn’t  harm 
ye  for  the  world;  and  didn’t  ye  say, 
now — ” 

“ No,  no,  no,  I didn’t  say  it,”  she  pro- 
tested, passionately.  “I  didn’t  say  no- 
thin’.” 

4 4 W aal,  darter,  ye  know  best,  ” he  assent- 
ed, feebly,  dropping  his  arms  at  his  sides, 
as  if  giving  up  all  further  attempt  at  com- 
prehending. Cynthia,  who  still  cluug  to 
his  arm,  was  evidently  afraid  to  leave 
him  alone  for  fear  of  his  making  more 
compromising  revelations.  Therefore,  as 
soon  as  Tallcott  withdrew  his  gaze,  she 
dragged  him  to  the  door,  and  pushed  him 
out  into  the  kitchen. 

“I  reckon  ye  know,  both  of  ye,”  she 
said,  turning  to  the  two  men,  44  that  my 
father  hain’t  got  good  sense.  He  don’t 
mean  no  harm,”  she  added,  in  a voice 
through  which  the  tears  trembled;  “but 
— but — he  hain’t  got  good  sense.” 

Her  intention  had  been  to  impeach  his 
veracity,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  do  this;  and  she  finished  by  repeating 
her  first  charge.  Tallcott,  who  heartily 
regretted  his  agreement  with  the  deacon, 
would  have  liked  to  comfort  her;  but 
after  the  old  man’s  blunder,  what  could 
he  sav  that  would  not  be  wounding  in  its 
inferences  ? That  Cynthia  had  wished  him 
to  remain  was  clear  to  him;  but  whether 
for  economic  or  sentimental  reasons  he 
was  unable  to  decide.  He  had  even  a sus- 
picion that  Paul's  sudden  zeal  for  his  wel- 
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fare  was  due  to  a conference  with  her. 
With  so  many  surmises  staring  him  in 
the  face,  however,  he  could  not  behave 
toward  her  with  his  former  naturalness; 
the  situation  had  become  too  complex  for 
his  inexperience.  And,  as  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  forfeit  her  good  opinion,  he  made 
haste  to  retreat  with  the  deacon. 

VI. 

Except  in  Presidential  elections,  start- 
ling things  rarely  occur  in  Indiana.  But 
news  is  sometimes  received  there  of 
startling  things  that  occur  outside  the 
Hoosier  sphere.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  Kate  Remington  sent  an  epistle  (not 
a tender  one,  for  Kate  was  not  addicted 
to  tenderness)  to  her  lover  in  the  West, 
informing  him  that  she  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  44 a young  engineer”  named 
Paul  Tarbox.  And  the  delightful  part  of 
it  was  that  she  had  made  his  acquaintance 
in  such  a perfectly  unconventional  man- 
ner. He  had  ejected  a man  who  had 
shown  her  some  disrespect  from  a street 
car;  had  actually  hustled  him  out  as  if 
he  were  a bag  of  straw,  and  projected  him 
headlong  into  the  gutter.  It  was  so  cool- 
ly and  admirably  done  that  Kate  could  not 
help  complimenting  him.  Alfred  knew 
she  had  always  had  a taste  for  the  hero- 
ic. And  Mr.  Tarbox  was  the  only  man 
she  had  known  who  could  do  a brave 
thing  silently,  and  with  no  more  ado  than 
if  he  were  pulling  off  his  boots.  Swift 
and  decisive  action  was  the  one  thing 
which  she  positively  adored,  etc.,  etc.  At 
this  point  Tallcott  tore  the  letter  into  a 
hundred  bits,  and  sent  the  fragments  flut- 
tering, like  a flock  of  butterflies,  out  over 
the  deacon's  garden.  He  would  have  liked 
to  recall  them  in  the  next  moment  from 
the  winds  that  had  them  in  their  keep- 
ing. It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
know  just  how  far  the  acquaintance  had 
progressed.  One  little  strip  of  paper — 
evidently  the  last  lines  upon  a page — had 
attached  itself  to  the  window-sill.  He 
caught  it  eagerly,  and  read:  44  to  be  wooed 
overmasteringly,  fearlessly,  rapaciously, 
as  if  I myself  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I should — ” It  was  tantalizing.  It  could 
scarcely  be  possible  that  they  had  arrived 
at  that  point  yet.  But  the  fact  that  Kate 
was  speculating  on  such  scandalous  pos- 
sibilities was  in  itself  suspicious.  He 
seized  his  hat,  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  unhappy,  and  strode  away  over 
the  fields,  in  the  belief  that  exercise  was 


good  for  unhappiness.  He  would  have 
liked  to  despair  in  some  picturesque  man- 
ner, but  his  inventiveness  was  limited, 
and  no  effective  method  suggested  itself. 

A mild  form  of  misery,  resulting  rather 
from  wounded  vanity  than  a broken 
heart,  took  possession  of  him.  To  think 
that  he,  with  his  classics  and  his  correct 
behavior,  could  be  in  danger  of  rivalry 
from  a man  who  wore  top-boots,  and  prob- 
ably made  love  with  complete  disregard 
of  grammar!  He  pitied  himself  in  one 
moment,  and  laughed  at  himself  in  the 
next.  It  struck  him  as  a brilliant  thought, 
psychologically  speaking,  that  he,  with 
his  failures  and  fastidious  indecision,  had 
whetted  Kate’s  appetite  for  his  antithesis 
— a man  of  crude  energy  and  top-boots. 

There  was  a splendid  and  venerable 
beech  wood,  intersprinkled  with  sumach 
and  hickory,  which  intercepted  the  view 
between  the  Tarbox  farm  and  that  of  the 
deacon.  It  was  full  of  mysterious  hol- 
lows and  primeval  stillness.  Even  the 
blue- jays — shrill  pirates  as  they  are— be- 
haved decorously  in  the  gloom  which 
hovered  among  the  dense  leaves,  and  the 
squirrels  robbed  birds’  nests  with  a sense 
of  secrecy  and  pricks  of  conscience.  It 
was  hither  the  new-fangled  school-master 
made  his  way,  ruminating  over  the  frag- 
ments of  Kate’s  letter.  He  slackened  his 
speed  and  fell  into  an  aimless  saunter  as 
soon  as  he  felt  the  privacy  of  the  woods 
about  him.  His  progress  was  unexpect- 
edly interrupted  by  a huge  beech  trunk, 
which  lay  like  a fallen  giant  stretching 
appealing  arms  against  the  sky.  He 
looked  up,  and  to  his  surprise  saw  Cyn- 
thia. She  was  seated  among  the  prostrate 
branches,  with  her  feet  drawn  up  and  her 
hands  meditatively  clasped  about  her 
knees.  Her  head  was  bent  backward,  and 
she  was  staring  vacantly  into  the  air.  The 
moss  had  muffled  the  sound  of  his  ap- 
proach, but  now  a crackling  twig  betrayed 
him.  She  glanced,  up  with  a wild  sur- 
prise, leaped  to  the  ground,  and  broke 
vehemently  through  the  interlacing 
branches. 

44  Hold  on  there,”  cried  Tallcott,  gavly. 

44  You  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?” 

She  paused  irresolutely,  and  gave  him 
a shy  look  over  her  shoulder.  There  was 
something  sweet  and  sylvan  in  the  atti- 
tude which  appealed  to  him.  Her  blazing 
cheeks  (which  seemed  a tribute  to  his  mas- 
culine importance)  made  him  feel  kindly, 
almost  tenderly,  to  her.  She  reminded 
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him  of  mythological  nymphs  that  fled 
before  the  ardently  pursuing  god  and 
transformed  themselves  into  botanical 
specimens. 

“ Why  do  you  run  away  from  me,  Miss 
Cynthia?”  he  queried,  reproachfully, seiz- 
ing her  hand,  and  urging  her  back  to  her 
seat  upon  the  fallen  trunk.  “You  are 
certainly  not  afraid  of  me  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  whispered,  with  averted 
face,  “I  am  afeard  of  ye.” 

“Now  I wish  you  would  tell  me,”  he 
said,  with  sudden  earnestness,  “what  is 
there  about  me  that  is  so  formidable  ?” 

“ Yer  ways  is  not  my  ways,1’  she  re- 
plied, still  gazing  resolutely  at  the  ground. 
“I  don’t  feel  right  ter  be  talkin’  with  yer 
now,”  she  added,  rising  with  embarrass- 
ment. 

“It  was  that  unhappy  remark  of  your 
father’s,”  he  urged,  laying  his  hand  upon 
her  arm,  and  gazing  at  her  with  grave 
friendliness;  “ but  I assure  you  it  had  no 
effect  whatever  upon  me.  You  know  I 
am  a very  lonely  mortal,  Cynthia,  and  I 
should  be  quite  miserable  without  you. 
Therefore  you  must  keep  company  with 
me.  You  must  promise  me  not  to  run 
away  from  me  any  more.” 

A vague  tenderness  for  her  filled  his 
heart.  All  the  straggling  tendrils  of  his 
being  yearned  to  reattach  themselves,  and 
they  curled  tentatively  about  her,  and  be- 
gan to  feel  at  home.  Kate’s  letter  had 
made  havoc  in  his  soul;  but  here  were 
peace  and  consolation. 

Cynthia  was  in  no  haste  to  answer. 
Her  blood  rioted  in  her  veins,  and  surged 
in  her  temples  with  tumultuous  beating. 
To  her  his  empty  words  meant  more  than 
they  were  intended  to  mean,  and  when 
she  turned  her  face  to  him  it  shone  with 
a soft  exultation. 

“Ye  want  ter  keep  company  with  me,” 
she  said,  while  all  tinges  of  red  chased 
each  other  across  her  cheeks;  “an’  air  ye 
sure  ye  bean’t  a-makjn’  game  of  me  ?” 

The  radiance  of  her  face  took  him  by 
surprise.  It  almost  touched  him.  The 
innocence  of  her  reply  (the  full  import  of 
which  he  by  no  means  understood)  ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  he  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  throwing  his  arms  about 
her  and  offering  her  his  hand  and  his 
heart.  That  the  phrase  “to  keep  com- 
pany” in  rural  parlance  is  equivalent  to 
such  an  offer  he  did  not  for  a moment 
suspect. 

It  was  dusk  when  they  parted.  As  lie 


looked  back  he  saw  her  skip  along  the 
wood  path  as  if  dancing  to  some  airy 
melody.  Remembering  her  old  weary 
tread,  he  grew  thoughtful,  and  a burden 
of  responsibility  began  to  weigh  upon  him. 
For  all  that,  he  met  her  again  the  next 
day  and  the  next.  She  was  always  at  the 
fallen  beech  before  him.  She  panted  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  him.  By  some 
marvellous  process  she  bloomed  out  into 
sweetness  and  beauty  and  peace  with  the 
world.  She  grew  lightsome, with  a hushed 
kind  of  gayety;  then,  in  sudden  fits  of 
consciousness,  blushed  at  her  own  ca- 
prices. These  strange  lapses  into  serious- 
ness puzzled  him  at  first,  but  before  long 
they  began  to  make  him  uneasy.  What 
had  wrought  the  transformation  in  her  ? 
There  is  but  one  god  who  finds  pastime  in 
miracles  of  this  sort;  and  he,  though  he  is 
small,  is  dangerous. 

VII. 

A year  had  passed,  and  the  autumn  was 
already  far  advanced.  The  maples  had 
donned  their  scarlet  robes,  while  the 
sumachs  preferred  purple.  Tallcott  had 
made  some  pleasant  and  some  unpleasant 
experiences  in  his  capacity  as  instructor; 
but  had,  on  the  whole,  found  the  occupa- 
tion more  congenial  than  he  had  expected. 
He  was  such  a thoroughly  average  mor- 
tal, and  with  such  kindly  impulses,  that 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  not 
given  satisfaction.  He  was  fairly  well 
endowed,  fairly  moral,  and  fairly  good- 
looking;  and  he  had,  moreover,  that  plod- 
ding kind  of  industry  which  within  mod- 
est limits  achieves  sure  results.  Kate 
had  long  ceased  to  write  to  him,  and  he 
had  ceased  to  write  to  Kate.  They  had 
drifted  so  far  apart. that  not  even  the  post 
could  establish  connection  between  them, 
for  the  mails,  as  is  well  known,  do  not 
extend  to  the  arctic  regions.  In  the  mean 
while  time  was  running  its  rapid  course, 
and  Tallcott  was  afforded  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  seeing  another  young  lady. 
Without  express  vows  or  declarations  he 
had  assumed  the  attitude  of  a lover  to 
Cynthia;  and  it  seemed  a pleasant  thing 
to  both  of  them  to  be  sailing  thus  thought- 
lessly along  with  favoring  winds  and 
stars.  They  felt  that  people  were  talking 
about  them,  though  they  never  heard  what 
was  said.  They  suspected  that  perhaps 
Gideon  had  heard  something,  for  he  flush- 
ed whenever  Cynthia  spoke  to  him,  and 
seemed  ill  at  ease  even  in  Tallcott’s  pre- 
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sence.  One  day,  when  he  surprised  them 
in  a tender  attitude,  he  grew  so  embar- 
rassed that  they  could  not  help  feeling 
sorry  for  him. 

“Don’t  yer  mind  me,  folks,”  lie  said, 
with  anxious  and  conciliatory  cordiality ; 
“ I ain’t  no  ’count,  noways.” 

And  off  he  shuffled,  murmuring  apolo- 
gies for  his  inopportune  appearance.  His 
daughter  had,  indeed,  had  a quickening 
of  conscience  of  late,  and,  as  life  began 
to  wear  a pleasanter  complexion  to  her, 
she  had  begun  to  appreciate  his  loneli- 
ness, and  to  make  efforts  to  approach 
him.  But,  strange  to  say,  he  seemed  to 
be  more  afraid  of  her  than  ever.  Often 
he  started  out  early  in  the  morning  with 
a team  of  plough  horses  and  some  agricul- 
tural implement,  and  remained  away  un- 
til late  in  the  afternoon.  But  it  was  not 
observable  that  the  fields  showed  any  ef- 
fects from  his  activity,  nor  did  the  horses 
show  signs  of  weariness  or  hunger.  If 
Cynthia  had  been  less  passively  happy, 
or  so  actively  economical  as  formerly, 
she  could  not  have  failed  to  take  note  of 
these  phenomena.  But  she  had  achieved 
that  blissful  state  when  agriculture,  small 
change,  or  ruin  seem  to  be  of  no  conse- 
quence. She  might  have  continued  to 
drift  on  in  lethargic  bliss  to  this  intoxi- 
cating music  if  a letter  had  not  arrived 
from  Paul,  which  roused  her  like  a bugle 
call.  Paul  had  patented  an  invention, 
it  appeared — some  ingenious  mechanical 
contrivance — which  would  bring  him  an 
income  of  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  a year. 
As  a logical  sequence  to  this  lie  was  going 
to  be  married ; and  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  any  false  pretences  about  this  affair, 
he  meant  to  take  his  wife  home,  and  show 
her  exactly  “what  he  was,  who  he  was, 
and  where  he  started  from.”  Paul  omit- 
ted to  mention  the  name  of  the  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  the 
only  description  he  vouchsafed  of  her 
was  that  “ she  was  as  bright  as  a dollar.” 
Scarcely  had  Cynthia  adjusted  herself  to 
this  startling  announcement  when  a tele- 
gram arrived  saying  that  Paul  teas  mar- 
ried, and  would  arrive  with  his  wife  on  the 
noon  train.  Paul’s  actions  always  came 
like  cannon  - shots— abrupt  and  unpre- 
pared. They  made  you  jump  even  though 
you  knew  they  were  coming.  His  sister, 
though  she  was  not  a woman  of  weak 
nerves,  trembled  as  she  contemplated  the 
unavoidable  meeting  with  Paul's  wife. 
She  turned  to  Tallcott  as  her  natural  ref- 


uge, and  begged  him  to  accompany  her 
to  the  station.  It  was  a Saturday,  and 
Tallcott  had  no  excuse  for  refusing.  He 
had  grown  callous  to  criticism  of  late, 
and  faced  the  publicity  of  his  engagement 
with  unprotesting  quiescence.  As  they 
drove  up  to  the  station  in  the  old  wagon, 
people  included  both  in  their  greetings, 
as  if  they  naturally  belonged  together; 
and  while  they  stood  waiting  for  the  train, 
Cynthia  kept  in  the  background,  and  sub- 
ordinated herself  as  if  she  had  been  a wife 
of  many  years’  standing.  Presently  the 
train  came  thundering  along  with  smoke 
and  deafening  tumult,  and  Tallcott,  after 
having  shaken  hands  with  Paul  in  a con- 
fused sort  of  way,  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a young  lady,  who  lifted  her 
veil  and  revealed  the  face  of — Kate  Rem- 
ington. She  was  delightfully  trim,  styl- 
ish, and  unembarrassed.  She  was  radi- 
ant, in  a well-bred  and  undemonstrative 
way,  with  contentment  and  prosperity. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tallcott,”  she 
said.  “This  is  my — oh,  I forgot,  you 
know  my  husband.  By-the-way,  Paul” — 
here  she  turned  her  charming  head  and 
put  her  hand  on  her  husband’s  arm — 
“do  you  know  Mr.  Tallcott  and  I were 
once  as  good  as  engaged  ? It  was  in  the 
days  when  my  purse  and  my  pinafores 
were  both  getting  too  short  for  me.  You 
know  Mr.  Tallcott  aspired  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  before  he  dis- 
covered his  genius  for  school-teaching. 
That  accounts  for  my  infatuation.” 

She  spoke  with  a laughing  ease  which 
made  it  impossible  to  take  offence.  There 
was  a sort  of  sovereign,  metropolitan  air 
about  her  which  reduced  every  one  to 
smiling  subjection.  Even  Paul  smiled 
laboriously  and  stroked  his  rebellious 
hair,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  recently 
been  disciplined.  He  appeared  supreme- 
ly satisfied,  self-contained,  and  a trifle 
challenging. 

Cynthia,  from  the  moment  she  had  put 
her  eyes  on  her  sister-in-law,  had  felt  so 
completely  effaced  that  she  forgot  that 
anything  was  expected  of  her.  She 
seemed  lost  in  a crowd,  and  if  it  had 
trampled  her  down,  she  would  scarcely 
have  thought  of  protesting.  It  was  Paul 
who  first  espied  her,  and  catching  her  by 
the  hand,  drew  her  toward  his  wife. 
“This  is  my  sister,  Kate,”  he  said;  “she 
is  a good  girl,  and  I hope  you  will  be 
friends.” 

Kate  imprinted  a frigid  kiss  upon  Cyn- 
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thia’s  cheek,  but  had  the  good  taste  to  re- 
spect her  reserve  and  make  no  hypocrit- 
ical show  of  feeling.  As  they  stood 
there,  face  to  face,  Kate,  with  her  brill- 
iant, sagacious  stare,  regarding  the  shy 
and  unpretentious  Cynthia,  a sneaking 
cowardice  threatened  for  one  moment  to 
invade  Tallcott’s  heart;  but  he  quickly 
recovered  himself.  He  felt  as  if  the  cold 
glare  of  the  world’s  enlightened  criticism 
had  been  poured  upon  the  defenceless 
head  of  this  shrinking  woodland  crea- 
ture, and  with  all  the  chivalry  of  his  soul 
he  rushed  to  her  rescue.  With  her  sweet 
clinging  affection  and  her  true  unspoiled 
heart,  how  infinitely  higher  she  stood  in 
the  scale  of  being  than  this  coldly  ambi- 
tious coquette,  who  speculated  in  the  ho- 
liest relations  as  she  would  in  railroad 
shares!  Even  the  quaint  practical  sense 
and  the  pathetic  little  economies  which 
played  so  large  a part  in  Cynthia’s  life 
endeared  her  in  this  moment  to  him. 
With  an  impulsive  movement  he  pulled 
her  hand  away  from  Paul’s  grasp,  and 
folded  it  caressingly  about  his  arm. 

44  In  spite  of  your  efforts  to  escape  from 
me,  Mrs.  Tarbox,”  he  said,  with  easy  un- 
concern, “ we  seem  doomed  to  remain  in 
relationship,  for  Cynthia  here  slipped 
into  my  heart  by  the  same  door  which 
you  forgot  to  close  when  you  departed.” 

“It  was  a pity  I didn’t  think  to  close 
it,”  Kate  responded,  lightly;  “it  would 
have  been  so  romantic  to  have  your  heart 
kept,  as  they  keep  the  chambers  where 
queens  die,  undisturbed  after  the  royal 
presence.” 

Cynthia  listened  with  a sense  of  bewil- 
dered vacuity,  in  which  the  touch  of  Tall- 
cott’s  hand  seemed  the  only  thing  secure 
and  tangible.  She  did  not  comprehend 
Kate’s  jeu  d'esprit , simply  because  Kate 
herself  was  so  absorbing  that  it  seemed  of 
small  consequence  what  she  said.  She 
was  exultantly  aware  that  Tallcott  ac- 
knowledged her,  and  though  she  had 
never  feared  that  he  would  not,  the  sight 
of  Kate’s  magnificence  had  suddenly  sug- 
gested the  awful  possibility.  She  took 
her  place  at  his  side  on  the  back  seat  of 
the  wagon,  while  Kate,  putting  a miracu- 
lous boot  on  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  swung 
herself,  with  Paul’s  aid,  into  the  front 
seat. 

“ How  is  the  old  man,  Cynthy  ?”  asked 
Paul,  seizing  the  reins,  and  whipping  up 
the  drooping  big-bellied  horse. 

“ I reckon  he’s  afield,”  Cynthia  answer- 


ed. “He  was  tremenjious  cut  up  about 
them  heathen  books,”  she  added,  after  a 
pause;  “an’  he’s  aworkin’  harder  nor  he 
ever  worked  afore.” 

“ Poor  old  chap !”  exclaimed  Paul,  with 
a pleased  glance  at  his  wife.  4 4 Kate  here, 
she  has  taken  a great  fancy  to  pop — to 
father,  I mean — from  what  I have  told 
her,  and  she  thinks  we  was  too  hard  on 
him,  Cynthy.” 

“I  think  he  is  simply  delightful,” 
ejaculated  Kate,  shifting  the  angle  of  her 
parasol.  “I  am  going  to  make  a great 
pet  of  him  while  I am  here,  just  to  make 
up  for  Paul’s  and  your  maltreatment.” 

44  You’ll  scare  him,  Kate,”  said  her  hus- 
band, chuckling  at  the  idea.  “He  won’t 
know  what  to  make  of  you.” 

If  Kate  had  not  been  too  busy  keeping 
watch  over  Paul’s  grammar,  and  nudging 
him  whenever  he  lapsed  from  propriety, 
she  would  have  parried  this  insinuation 
with  her  wonted  spirit.  But  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  sense  of  his  remarks 
escaped  her,  because  she  was  too  intent 
upon  their  souud.  “I  have  prepared  a 
surprise  for  the  old  gentleman,”  she  re- 
marked, presently.  “I  have  made  Paul 
buy  him  a new  set  of  the  books  which  he 
so  wantonly  destroyed.  I did  it  half  to 
discipline  Paul,  because  he  just  prided 
himself  on  that  piece  of  gratuitous  cruel- 
ty. You  know  you  are  very  headstrong, 
sir,”  she  added,  shaking  her  parasol  in 
playful  threat;  “and  it  is  time  now  that 
you  should  recognize  your  master.” 

Cynthia  gazed  with  undisguised  sur- 
prise at  this  little  comedy,  while  Tallcott 
was  silently  congratulating  himself  on 
his  transfer  of  allegiance.  Paul,  how- 
ever, who  saw  nothing  ominous  in  it, 
laughed  as  he  would  at  the  pranks  of  a 
kitten.  He  was  satisfied  that  he  had  se- 
cured the  most  expensive  article  in  the 
matrimonial  market,  and  his  experience 
taught  him  that  expense  and  excellence 
were  usually  synonymous. 

“I  reckon  I am  rich  enough  now,”  he 
said,  answering  the  question  in  his  sister's 
eyes,  44  to  afford  a father  who  is  a little  bit 
loony.  I have  paid  off  the  mortgages, 
and  I mean  to  make  a settlement  on  the 
old  chap  for  life.” 

Kate’s  capricious  regard  for  Gideon  had, 
somehow,  made  him  appear  to  all  a digni- 
fied and  interesting  person;  and  by  com- 
mon consent  they  drove  on  past  the  house 
toward  the  field  where  they  expected  to 
find  him.  Paul,  with  an  anticipation  of 
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pleasure  which  did  honor  to  the  suppress- 
ed side  of  his  nature,  hauled  three  bulky 
volumes  from  the  depth  of  his  valise,  tied 
his  horse  to  the  fence,  and  stood  for  a mo- 
ment breathing  luxuriously  the  mellow 
autumn  air.  The  landscape  round  about 
was  wrapped  in  sunlit  smoke,  and  the 
trees  lifted  toward  the  skies  their  naked 
arms,  to  which  brilliant  bits  of  drapery 
were  still  clinging.  They  gazed  about 
them  in  all  directions,  and  saw  only  a 
dozen  irregular  furrows  in  a field  of  stub- 
ble and  overgrown  weeds.  Presently  a 
team  of  horses  were  seen  peacefully  graz- 
ingat  the  edge  of  the  woods,  dragging  the 
traces  and  a half-detached  whiffletree  be- 
hind them. 

“I  reckon  the  old  man  is  takin’  a 
snooze,” said  Paul,  with  visible  disgust  at 
the  evidences  of  neglect  about  hint. 

“You  mean  a siesta?”  suggested  Kate. 

“ Very  likely,”  he  responded,  with  hon- 
ey-moon affability. 

“ ‘The  thane  of  Fife  had  a wife,'  ” said 
Kate,  dramatically,  “ who  is  determined 
to  keep  him  up  to  his  good  resolu- 
tions.” 

“ I won’t  make  a fool  of  myself,  Kate,” 
her  husband  replied,  seating  himself  dog- 
gedly on  a log  of  wood  ; “ the  old  man  is 
no  good.” 

“The  old  man  is  much  good,”  Kate 
persisted;  “and  he  shall  have  his  books.” 

44  Then  let  Cynthia  give  them  to  him ; I 
won't.” 

He  arose,  handed  the  books  to  Cynthia, 
and  seizing  his  wife's  arm,  strolled  back 
toward  the  house.  Tallcott  heard  them 
talk  with  an  animation  which  in  the 
honey-moon  seemed  a trifle  ominous.  He 
heard  Kate's  shrill,  high-keyed  voice  cut 
the  mellow  air  1 ike  some  sharp  instrument ; 
but  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  it 
was  lost  in  the  distance.  His  eyes  strayed 
to  Cynthia,  who  stood  leaning  against  a 
tree,  gazing  at  him  with  a face  full  of 
hope  and  unreflecting  contentment.  A 
strange  peace,  a gentle,  hopeful  assurance 
of  happiness,  wrapped  his  soul  and  en- 
folded him  like  a soft  and  radiant  gar- 
ment. 

“ Cynthia,”  he  said,  clasping  her  hand, 
and  drawing  her  close  up  to  him,  “let  us 
go  and  find  your  father.” 

It  was  wondrous] y still  in  the  forest. 
Not  a leaf  stirred;  no  acorn  fell.  The 
misty  silence  of  the  Indian  summer  filled 
the  earth  and  the  sky.  Among  the  branch- 
es of  the  fallen  beech  which  had  witness- 


ed their  first  happiness  they  found  Gideon 
sitting.  He  held  a book  in  his  hand,  and 
with  his  fine  absent-minded  smile,  indica- 
tive of  much  enjoyment,  was  reading  half 
aloud  to  himself.  They  were  within  a 
few  feet  of  him  before  he  noticed  their 
approach.  With  a confused  exclamation, 
he  started  forward,  dropped  the  book  fur- 
tively, and  strove  to  disguise  the  fright 
which  possessed  him. 

“I  was  jest  a-takin’  a stroll,  Cynthy,” 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  pitiful  bewilder- 
ment, and  glancing  anxiously  at  the  book 
under  his  foot;  “the  hosses,  they  was 
badly  used  up,  an’  I was  jest  atakin’  a 
stroll.” 

Cynthia  made  no  answer,  but  walked 
up  to  him  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. He  was  so  startled  that  he  tumbled 
back  into  his  seat  among  the  branches. 

“Pop,”  she  cried,  kneeling  down,  a 
tremulous  repentance  welling  up  in  her 
tones,  “I  hain’t  been  good  ter  ye,  pop. 
But  I won't  worry  ye  no  more;  I won't 
be  bad  ter  ye  no  more.” 

She  hid  her  face  upon  his  knee  and 
sobbed.  He  touched  her  hair,  where  the 
golden  light  shimmered,  warily,  as  if  lie 
was  afraid  to  hurt  it.  Catching  sight  of 
the  books,  which  she  had  flung  upon  the 
ground,  he  could  no  longer  suppress  his 
emotion.  He  turned  hastily  and  brushed 
away  a tear. 

“I  hain’t  been  on  the  squar’  with  ye, 
darter,” he  said,  huskily;  “I  hain’t  been 
on  the  squar’.” 

“An’  I hain’t  done  right  ter  ye,  pop,” 
she  murmured,  with  gentle  humility; 
“but  we’ll  be  quits,  pop,  ef  you  will.” 

She  blushed  with  sweet  confusion,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  Tallcott,  who  seized 
it  fervidly.  The  old  man,  open-mouthed 
and  in  unutterable  amazement,  gazed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  He  made  two 
or  three  attempts  to  speak,  but  every  time 
his  voice  failed  him. 

“Waal,  I do  declar',”  he  cried,  as  the 
explanation  at  last  dawned  upon  him,  “ef 
that  don't  fetch  me.  I am  a-shaken  all 
ter  pieces.” 

He  stood  resting  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
and  stared  at  them  in  happy  bewilder- 
ment. “I  tell  ye,  Cynthy,”  he  exclaim- 
ed, suddenly,  picking  up  the  volume  lie 
had  hidden,  and  showing  the  title,  44  it 
was  he  brung  the  young  chap  here.  It 
was  Plato  done  it.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Tallcott,  smiling;  “ it 
is  a Platonic  affair.” 
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pENVENirYO  CtEELIKE  ihe  'gw&t 
Jjfr  worker  »V  ttfeiols,  4od ^ S4ibs^qMiitiY 
a tat^Vo^  w&*  horn  ii*  if  J o ren  e*y 

in  the  ;y^{ir  iSOQ.  "flfa  jr»;  tlto 

>Ut}dl.#'.  4'^..' >^Uy4'-  *m  K£v*moftf  Mhere 
Ufisy  were* iferneh ' <j'f  >xhr4b i#8  hfid  h<A 
vor&bly  known.  Ovrjfig;  to ^rOivi^v  trawl; 

a cadet  oi  the  family*  Gmndoro,  lonk  ref- 
uge ia  Elomieo,  wli^re  be  liv^d  and  died, 
leaving  & .gfto;;  1^4  in  the  year 

1400.  Attdi*ea  had  Jf o a u' is Ot i ^ . Slit  third, 
Gim&um.  \y a*  Doimuon/s  fa ther.  Ho 
married;  & &yreet  jwing  sjfirft  Efivaiietta 
Grannaci  a ^ daughter, 

Gfevahni  Cell) ui  w as  a eul ti vutel  tnan 
a ml  a ..  K-LicC  A*  soon  as  hh> 

hoy  '$*#$ ' ' to  lerndn  W ihtu0f%- 

him  to  fing.  and  to  jdijty  Tipr/ii  the  flutes. 

But  hm  n*<Htto  hated  rnusa  probably  be- 

^ia$e  d{  v/ai  tOf/^idy  for^gd  nn  li^n.  Tftw- 
Old  getetletoBfi  Wa&ya.  itmhioa  l inslKuroeui 
maker  tend  his  spefbaliy  was  g&rvios*  and 
iTn>iYtnfr  ebony  ;vdh  ivory  The  J *■ ■.•««*'•  *-: 
wish  vd  his  v»k!  heart  wh*  to  see  bice  Bon- 
vetuiSh ■:*  syt%x  un^kai  cbovjmser.  But 


he  was  so  ranch  passed  by  ■ poverty  that 
h<\\v&s  lain  at  last  t<>  permit  im  t%jr  to 
study  goldsmiths  work . 

c on  si  durable  r epP 

tioh  in  tiiis  profession  at  Florence  hgjforft 
'h’ohwds twenty  one  years  of  age.  Wfeh 
'established' 'himself  lit  Konie,  he  attr'a^t 
ed  the  favorable  attention  of  Pope  Cle.m- 
eiif  V\tL,  and  was  pressed  by  imports ht 
catnuiissiovis;  Busy  be  was  in  exe 
enJitig  Orders,  he  contrived  at  this  time 
of  his  life  lo  acquire  proficiency  in  h>u;r 
new  branches  of  his  profession  rm  nil 
ting  of  geahs  and  gwpt*  the  erigr&^pa*  of.; -; . \;Tg 

orr  genu  .arm  tiiar-  u<  narru^eeipug 

blades.  ||^liese  • several  biRruhcs  of 
eohtemiih  >:•  v<  nek  ‘ be  tells  is.  - nee  ••♦-»-*• 

different  truiii  each  plher.  ni^ou uich  Ifei 
* let  man  who  e.v.-ely  n>  phe  seldom  or 
nev^r  eq^h  pitVfiviimcy  iii;  ta:.oy 

one  di  the  ,f4beJ*v  v/hiitwi*':  I H.utveedwd  m 
being  miibpHli.t  ip  ail  ‘ 

to  l be  year  laVJ  k r‘*rr> e*‘*?o ;••  nee 
bjpke  out  in  Ihwte.  ynnei).  vjmhauhs  wow 
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of  eererncmr.  A figure  of  the  Almighty 
Father  contains  the,  largest  dikpjorid  be 
imiguig  V> th*  papai  jewels,  arid  U>Vmu4  if 
ht-e  ski  otl^r  ttori^  of  great  pric^-.’-i 
Bis  next  prefeniignt  \ras»  lo  employ- 
ed as  designer  to  the  mint/ and  Clement 
pr?:;ehUmeti  himself  his  {rieml,  upholding 
him  aga mst  al J detia/atbr^  tine,  of  his 
hail  Pope  Ch'^ueiH^  head  on  ime 
vMk,  ftftd  on  fdpe;  <3hrisl  walking 

un  \bm  trdrubieti  ng  out  his 

haudji  to  Pfctec.  ^iih  i t iU 

uts  motto  \ gd\*  ' 

‘The  '|iape  coiifidc?3  care  man y 

‘(Vf  the.  iMOSi  pmaoW  p Wt'tJv.  SO  tlUit 

toil  of  gold.,  sil 

hiOhsi  stotiks.  The  pojpels  je\n4*  a/ 
SfeM . charge* hi  the  young  goIdKmHtor^  A 


so  difficult  to  eVadc that,  peopk  to 

hafe  remiined  >*i  Utitai?  to , fulto' Abhir 
chaimr#,  and  took".  the 

preeaukofi  Of  iiviijdfoA • tiS^^-'iSaiyft f lU 
■nvm  |$$$  bfe'H-.i  at  living  w great*  deal. 

• iti  ilmopzn  utoi  ^.penl\m. 

Alto'.  rdih^vht . the  Okm- 
p.%Tmi  amts  m kfiidylug  <to  the 

outoki  rts  of  the  -ouMtoru  city.  AVh  i)#  * #oi‘ 

caution  5fy«;pyre)\aii hg  from  the ; 
tokMh  t ^to^ofimi  ;qff  :jg^c?^C* 
they  torn  ed  ti-f*  it*  d t a proee&si  of^pVtf.^tr 
tog  the  scih  Hi  * { toffib.  hi  Vin^c 
: « jgsii  ^ f ii  ■ 

almost  all 

as  about  several  of  these  ;fcvV'e  J Ay  Ooi/  vto*T 
&ii  emerald  the  size  of  % hwup  carved  with 
tfe  hi^J  of  a doljvh.id  v a np£h*fc  a ;fepa£?: 
large  a luizchn u tv  with  & Minerva  - theve 
w ato>  a gK^t clamor  button 

.by  'Michael  'Angelo,  mi  sv  h »<  it  tvas  a Her-  pope  wras'  deiiglited  ' wiih  die  ’work;  anil 
rules  h> mru?;jL^rl>tmUs. ; toso a large t>r» uiie  proofed  that  li«t  wishod  )w  could  bfe&lOyp 
.medal  engraved  nutli  r Ui.v&  at  Joy^>.  The  ..all-sorts  of  vv-ealth  and  boor  won  the  artist/ 
phigiie  bi‘ohglit  him  iie<j tainted  with  a who  replied  he  won.ld  hke  .a  little.  plae«;ii^ 
pojphlar  pliy^iciaii  <&t  1 fe-  Aisflk  tvlio  one  hi^ce-be.ur«r  n t once  a«  fitt.t  earnest  of  his 

el"  Bk?}inf^>  futui^  favors.  blit  a 


{'ay  asked  liiiji  to ; make  hipy  se vvral  'sif  y.el" 
v ad.vr  so  rue  models  that  i r-*  had  hi 


hi  sshotl  tiipe  after.  Ijayiiig  itsked  foraxidther 

li ; i ^ St ti tti i>w  The$e 

tim  popw ^yt  liiiiy.' 


Mislead  of  a fee 

by  a great  Ed 

■man  ivjI»1»- 

off, 

gV;’o  If  I mctile  you  so  rich,  you 

•1  :il!l.  Ben  '■<MIV/ 

Iq  had  the  dt 

;li^U  years 

would  AV 

ork  no  move/  ’Beii.vem.uo  in- 

aflWff;ft«l  Qf  lit 

*viug  tbem  e 

xhitnl-ed  to 

Stan  Hr  n 

eplied  that  ‘/gmKl  itatjs  did  not 

iun.i  as  fan;  trea 

$sire$  in  the  e 

r>}ii-cll*/it  tit 

tnowse  tli 

rpttoh  hunger*  ami  * M*  ;j?ri,li'^* 

die  Puke:  of  FeutVHrA  mu}  of  'pnUhVg  their  by /.theif  m Upvhveave  lip  ht  genito, 
custodian  into  a pass  km  by  his  ho.^t  -of  ww-rc  ^atono^  pkods  ihul  would  bh  -to 
laughter.  v You  much  . a/t  their  A^h  gAwy  - Hid  iilauv^pealtipg, 


you  pleftst?^  , hificJ.iU?v 

4 ' hu t lot  me  toil  jtod  there  Ms  mtr  heeiv 

a man  thb  ^ hie*  to  pn.ik6 


^ueft  (ygure?  :< 


Ui  a "ri'yiiK' ^toning  him  he  img^itV  thtodc 


or  f/tntxHt  for  the  t»a •<« 

l!  vhlhk  ^hveh  1h 

Mt-ui  -Orteudi 

lietiverP  tiie  pope  uml  gaT&miih 

is  «tU  1 won*  % f i*e  p 

u|k?  toi  all  pecac 

dons  w;w  ,H«i’ 

itor  entJH*jy  lusted*  Tik  vrorlc  at 

;,.'( ■..;■  a ;/>; ,:it  ,*’  - y .-i  v : :*  ■ * «Y  * ^ ■ 

.-.  »-ViV.->  :•  i>‘C!  - -/CV  • V ; V/^b: ^ 

FA*'  S1.M/LK  Ml-  \C'KU4.V4> 
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that  time a ehah'c^  supported 
by  t&jW /figures-- Chari- 
•t^r,  ^ *Oju:.  of  the 

'•J&MHitt,  the*  rte^un^Iidii;  add  8L  Pefor 
urUeiiWd  with  \fi% ^ |i^t  dOv^^Wai^d.  The 
pope  was  gwmg  to 'Btjh?^ri&r  «ijid'left.  di- 
rections with  Cardinal  S^lviatt  f«>  burry 

the in.  ft  week  this  dig-mUiy 
and  Ben ven  iifo  at  xfoggyrs  draw n, 

and  Benvenuto.  on "vfJfo:  popes  return, 
p 1 eadetl  a i3  affection  iff  id m: m a f i : oxk 
euse  for  not  having  dam  u day  's  work  un 
the  elialiee.  wh ielx  h A'Wa&  >cst d veil  not  to 
go  »U  with  till  the  gold  wav  furnished 
him. 

Hk  vyv*  really  troubled  him,  however., 
aud  tliftm  by  a ‘ 1 heroic 

UgnimivUa*.  niter  which  lie  hod  .ipah'i’nVl 
foyby, $jx$  born- 

in# our  new  born.'11 

ilfe  n^adh  u^e  of  his  health  Ify  &xfe&ge  Hi 
Ii^tt 

fiil  emmj  iu  CawJfotff  gsUyi&li,  arid  tfc*> 
popo  s three  -other-  jcwolierv  Tohia, 
peOi  and;  3#  tch^io|u>v  rW##*.  at  vou  t hbr 

watch  to  do  him  ham,  / Through  it  ait 
we  &ee,  f kb d 

btifli^lv  always  pettfeli  add *•  iiadignithid r 
endeavoring  to  keep  the  peace  aiuOng  the 
goldsiiiitlu  of  lijs  court,  in  the  same  way 
that  he  bmtpori^ed  with  mighty  kings, 
and  favored  Clharles,  Henry,  and  panels 
by  turu^  At  last,  in  a rititfr  Benvenuto 
asked  a furlough  for  hia  health,  mining 
to  leave  ids  sbbfh  fai faithful 
fotltiwer,  and  ^et  our  in  search  *>£  & lost 
lace  named  AngeiieA  The,  tow  was  not* 
worth  th^^ubluof  **% Mny 

veouto  very-soon  di^nemiaffor  lie  found 
her ; hut  \Ouki  the  pa^iou  'lasted,  the  hr 
was  severe.  U led  him  to  have  recourse 
to  tbo  Black  Art  . 

tjhuAAig|it  Jxi^;  ^ 

with  a pHciT  who  •practised' , necromancy 
and  nvo  friends:.  Tim  priest  burned  per 
fumes  am!  drew  circle:?  on  v he  ground  till 
tkA  -whokt * amphitheatre  rilled  with 
de  v Us>  They  refused,  howe wr,  to  answer 
a ti  v ^ucslioies  btti  those  put  by  u youth  of 
tender  A fo^v  rught^  saffoiy  the  same 

party,  to^iher  with  two  hoy $,  ggani  as- 
$6  rii  hied,  in  il  ip  &m  pi  j iil>  eat  re  The  spells 
wcr£  Said.  the  p^rfuinc^  burned,  artel  Bep- 
vtoi  uk>  rweived  for  answer  to  hisfoe^Hon 
that  withiii  a modth  he  should  embiWce 
Angelica.  The  multitude  and  ih-reeuess 
of  the  devil*.  however,  frightened  the  offi- 
ciating romancer,  and  nearly  dr<>.*j 
one  of  lio  pour  lulls  out  of  Ion  b»‘>j>cs. 

□^Google  


Wlnm  mormiig  flu w nod  they  nil  civpt 
houie^ard.  two  devils,  as  f he  boy  ^didt 
running  before  them,  lenjiaig  and  skip 
♦ ‘Uic,  ifow  on  tli<5  house-tops;  now  on  the 
ground!. 

After  tine  the  tieei’omaneihy  priest  was 
very  urgent  with  Beiiyenufo  fo.  go'  w ith 


MEDAJL — CUCHjRK  T Vi4 


Hmi  into  the  mountains,  aUil  there  Von- 
a Uiagic  bonkr  fooni  H»hicli  they 
would  be  able  l.o  gain  4 knoAviedge  of 
A hidden  * B^hVfci/uto  was 

not  averse  to  the  prdpd|il,*'bbt  'asked . tttoe. 
0>  iioisli  a medal  he  was  at  work  upon. 
Beforc  it  \va^  eorupleted,  however,  he  got 
with  a creditor,  and 
cut  his  hc^ddpeh  with  a stone.  Tli^  uian 
felt  as  if  dead,  and  Benvenuto  ran  to  a 
friciHl;^,  InVusii,  where  he  began  td  take 

: McantiufelPtHn-'-i 
’ -Of  the  enrioVis  gdldsmdWr 
dh^uied  to  \yr>#  th^e  p facet  and  seeing  thd 
Tictin<  af  BonVtAnfo^ 

ried  awfay;t^  nnKt*f>ofe  llir,  iiijurc<l  nmn  for 
Thbhl  ^olticr  ot  iho 
rushed  io  the  Vatican  with  llic  nirws  Uiuf 
Tohia  hud  hepn  murdered  hy  tVilim.  la 
smhily  ihe  pbj^e  Ifew  i hid  ■ A ;rh^«Wld'^  y ^ 
orders  that  tto^ wu  nfo  sbouhi  by  Itung, 
w ii} t citi f imh  on  i\m  ^pol  wiifenr th*  mur- 
der Utul  hreu  cornuoticit 

Oil  hearmg^d  fUl# IteiiVepSu^kwl- 
a -spirited  Turkish,  h^se,  charge K through 
thjafSty  Lfharh,  whoiieM  the  bVidge Agasis.' 
the ^ Tiber,  and  made y\it$  AWy:  in  $afoty 
oyer  the  N^fHdihtn  ftoiilkt-  ^leAutitUiU, 
a iuc^sehger  s^nt  by  the  pop^  to  Tohih's 
10 1?iipijre  foifther  o£  th^  aifoir  found 
that  artificer  ?|Uicr!r  at  W‘»rk.  and  i^nor 
■ viml  of  thc  stir"  uty *>!ft3rVJ-/ 1'  When 

' t liia; wu^  rvpor ted . ftr. -tW  ■ pope,  hy  ' ;. fol \ , 
..-with  ;BofnpefhAyho'fn 
he  1 he  lind  siirted  up  an  aih' 
vtfei-  Adng  him  'yet,  a>s  he 
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served,  and  lamenting  the  loss  of  Ben- 
venuto Cellini.  That  personage  mean- 
time put  up  at  a road-side  inn,  a few  hours' 
journey  from  Naples,  and  there  found  his 
lost  Angelica  and  her  mother.  He  records 
with  great  delight  that  their  meeting  took 
place  just  one  month  after  the  incantation 
in  the  Colosseum. 

In  Naples,  as  elsewhere,  Benvenuto’s 
skill  won  him  friends  immediately,  and 
the  Spanish  viceroy,  uncle  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  offered  to  receive  him  into  his  ser- 
vice. In  a few  days,  however,  a summons 
and  a safe-conduct  came  to  him  from  the 
pope,  who  placed  him  under  the  protection 
of  his  nephew,  a new  Cardinal  de’  Medici. 
By  this  time  Benvenuto  was  disgusted  with 
the  vulgarity  and  greed  of  his  Angelica, 
and  took  leave  of  her,  laughing,  while  she 
and  her  mother  were  drowned  in  tears. 

All  now  appeared  to  prosper  with  Ben- 
venuto. The  pope  welcomed  him,  his  en- 
emies were  silenced,  his  friends  were  pow- 
erful. He  had  even  the  satisfaction  of 
preaching  “ the  poor  pope  ” a sermon  on 
the  dangers  of  hasty  passion,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  noblemen,  whereat  the 
pope  colored  and  was  greatly  confused. 

Shortly  after,  however,  Clement  died, 
and  on  the  very  day  of  his  decease  Ben- 
venuto slew  in  the  street  his  rival  Pom- 
peo.  “I  did  not  mean  to  kill  him  out- 
right,” is  his  remark  on  the  occasion; 
“but  blows  are  not  always  under  our 
command.”  Benvenuto  took  refuge  with 
Cardinal  Cornaro,  brother  of  the  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  but  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  un- 
dertook his  protection,  and  for  a few  days 
a livel}r  dispute  raged  between  his  patrons. 
Benvenuto,  however,  settled  it  by  request- 
ing permission  of  the  Cardinal  de’  Medici 
to  remain  under  the  roof  of  Cardinal  Cor- 
naro,  and  a few  days  after,  October  13, 
1534,  Cardinal  Farnese  was  elected  pope, 
with  the  title  of  Paul  III. 

The  new  pontiff  lost  no  time  in  securing 
Benvenuto’s  services,  granting  him  a safe- 
conduct  to  the  palace,  and  saying  to  some 
of  his  suite  who  objected  to  his  clemency, 
“I  wish  you  to  understand  that  men  who 
are  masters  in  their  profession,  like  Ben- 
venuto, need  not  be  too  strictly  subject  to 
the  laws;  and  I consider  he  was  right,  for 
Pompeo  insulted  him.” 

So  Benvenuto  went  on  with  his  work  at 
the  mint,  and  conceived  himself  to  be  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  law,  though  he  was 
by  no  means  confident  as  to  his  personal 
safety.  Indeed,  he  wore  a slender  coat  of 


mail  under  his  clothes,  and  finding  that 
a Corsican  bravo  was  hired  by  Pompeo’s 
family  to  slay  him,  he  succeeded,  by  his 
extreme  boldness,  in  converting  the  assas- 
sin into  a friend.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
left  unmolested.  Pompeo's  daughter  had 
married  the  favorite  of  the  pope's  natural 
son,  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  and  finding  that 
the  latter  took  part  with  his  enemies,  he 
judged  he  should  be  safer  out  of  the  Eter- 
nal City.  At  Florence  Duke  Alessandro 
received  him  graciously,  and  employed 
him  in  his  mint,  where  he  began  the  por- 
trait of  his  sovereign.  But  already  there 
was  a conspiracy  on  foot  to  assassinate 
Alessandro  and  restore  the  republic.  Chief 
in  the  plot  were  Lorenzino,  a cadet  of  the 
family,  and  Ottaviano,  a connection  by 
marriage.  At  this  time  these  young  men 
stood  high  in  the  duke’s  favor,  however, 
and,  Benvenuto  lost  no  time  in  making 
enemies  of  both  of  them.  He  seems  to 
have  perceived  that  affairs  were  by  no 
means  settled  in  Florence,  and  went  back 
to  Rome,  though  the  duke  did  all  in  his 
power  to  retain  him. 

On  his  return  he  came  very  near  being 
arrested,  on  the  old  charge  of  murder,  by 
the  City  Guard;  but  on  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a few  days 
after,  lie  walked  in  procession  in  a blue 
silk  suit,  preceded  by  an  apprentice,  also 
in  blue  silk,  carrying  a taper.  This  was 
preliminary  to  receiving  a full  pardon 
from  the  pope,  who  was  entitled  on  that 
day  to  pardon  certain  criminals.  But  the 
pardon  was  very  near  being  of  no  service 
to  Cellini.  He  had  been  feverish  ever 
since  his  return  home,  and  in  a week  he 
was  down  with  typhoid  fever. 

His  next  order  from  the  pope,  when  he 
got  well,  was  for  a gold  crucifix  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Charles  V.,  who,  on  his  way 
home  from  Tunis,  had  been  driven  on  the 
coast  of  his  Neapolitan  kingdom.  Ben- 
venuto’s model  in  wax  was  approved, 
and  an  order  had  been  given  him  to  get 
the  gold  from  the  Treasury,  when  lie  was 
told  by  one  of  the  pope’s  courtiers  that 
the  evening  before  lie  and  the  pope  had 
hit  on  a much  better  idea.  At  this  point 
Benvenuto  interrupted  him  and  flew  into 
a passion.  ki  Neither  you  nor  the  pope 
could  do  better;  you  may  talk  courtier 
talk  as  much  as  you  please!”  The  pope 
laughed  on  hearing  of  this  outburst,  but 
sent  for  the  artist,  and  told  him  that  the 
time  for  preparation  was  so  short  that  he 
had  decided  on  offering  an  illuminated 
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prayer-book  to  the  emperor,  the  cover  of  set  out  on  a Ion#  journey  to  France, 
which  was  to  be  of  gold,  adorned  with  where  he  expected  to  secure  a patron  in 
6000  crowns’ worth  of  jewels.  Tins  Ben-  Francis  I.,  who  was  then  adorning  his 
venuto  set  about  immediately,  but  it  was  new  palace  of  Fontainebleau, 
not  finished  when  (April  !3, 1586)  Charles  There  were  many  Italians  at  the  court 
V.  made  bis  entry  into  Rome  under  tri-  of  Francis  I , and  one  of  them  presented 
umpbal  arches.  Immediately  on  his  ar-  Ben  venuto  to  the  king.  Francis  was  just 
rival  he  presented  the  sovereign  pontiff  setting  out  for  Lyons,  and  he  took  the  ar- 
with  a valuable  diamond,  which  Paul  at  list  along  with  him,  tpedito  d'Este,  the 
once  turned  over  to  Benvenuto  to  be  set  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  also  took  great  no* 
in  a ring  In  return  for  the  diamond  ho  tice  of  him.  But  in  Lyons  Benvenuto 
desired  Benvenuto  to  carry  the  half- -finish-  fell  sick  of  fever  and  ague.  He  lost  all 
ed  book  to  the  emperor,  and  on  present*  appetite,  believed  that  lie  should  die,  and 
mg  it  to  add  that  the  pope  desired  him  to  no  persuasions  would  induce  him  to  re 
accept  the  workman  with  the  gift.  Cellini  maiu  in  France. 

acquitted  himself  admirably  of  liis  com-  Returning .to  Italy.  Benvenuto  proceed- 

mission  to  the  emperor,  who  con  versed  ed  to  Rome,  and  set  i led  himself  in  $ hand* 
with  him  half  an  hour  about  many  things,  some  new  shop  in  the  autumn  of  1537, 
He  acquired  great  credit  among  the  jew*  hoping  that  the  French  king  would  do 
ellers  in  Rome  for  the  manner  in  which  him  the  kindness  to  forget  him.  This  was 
he  set  the  pope’s  diamond.  by  no  means  the  case,  however,  for  Fran- 

In  the  rnhlst  of  all  this  prosperity  there  cis  sent  earnest  letters  of  recall.  To  be 
came  a sudden  downfall.  Somebody  tea-  the  patron  of  a great  artist  was  with  the 
duced  Cellini  to  his  Holiness,  and  taking  mighty  monarchs  of  that  day  art  object  of 
quietlysueh  small  rewards  for  Ins  work  as  kindly  rivalry. 

he  could  gather  together  without  stir,  he  Meantime  Benvenuto  became  involved 
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in  a quarrel  with  one  of  his  journeymen. 
He  wanted  to  avenge  himself  for  the 
young  man's  insolence  by  assaulting  him 
in  the  street  and  cutting  off  one  of  his 
arms,  but  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends 
to  attempt  no  violence,  and  to  content 
himself  with  having  him  thrown  into 
prison.  The  young  man,  after  he  got 
free,  took  his  innings  by  seeking  out  Pier 
Luigi  Farnese,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
Cellini’s  enemy,  and  telling  him  his  old 
master  was  worth  80,000  ducats,  most  part 
of  his  wealth  consisting  in  jewels  stolen 
from  Pope  Clement  during  the  sack  of 
Rome. 

Without  loss  of  time  or  preliminary 
investigation,  Benvenuto  was  arrested  on 
the  charge.  He  was  taken  in  the  street, 
upon  the  very  spot  where  he  had  killed 
Pompeo,  and  was  carried  into  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  “ It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  a prison,”  he 
says,  “and  I was  then  thirty-seven  years 
old.” 

The  story  of  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  is  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  Benvenuto’s  history.  We 
have  all  a dim  notion  how  dreadful  must 
have  been  the  prisons  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  few  indeed  are  the  voices  that  have 
readied  our  ears  from  those  oubliettes  or 
dungeons. 

On  hearing  of  the  arrest,  Pier  Luigi 
Farnese  went  to  the  pope,  his  father,  and 
asked  the  prisoner’s  spoils.  The  pope 
granted  his  request,  and  promised  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity.  Benvenuto,  on  his  exami- 
nation, was  at  first  treated  with  considera- 
tion; but  he  soon  set  his  three  examiners 
against  him  by  his  ill-timed  insolence  ; 
and  the  Governor  of  Rome  was  provoked 
to  tell  him  that  he  “ would  take  his  pride 
out  of  him,  and  make  him  as  tame  as  a 
spaniel.”  Benvenuto  wholly  denied  the 
charge  of  stealing  any  of  the  pope’s  jew- 
elry, and  accused  his  accusers  of  not  hav- 
ing even  examined  the  inventories  of  the 
regalia.  “The  only  jewel,”  said  he, 
“which  may  not  be  accounted  for  is  a 
ring  which  the  pope  purposely  let  fall  off 
his  finger  during  the  negotiations  for  the 
surrender,  and  when  the  imperial  envoy 
picked  it  up,  he  was  requested  by  the  pope 
to  wear  it  for  his  love.”  Making  a brief 
summing  of  his  own  services  to  the  pope, 
he  defended  himself  with  more  ability 
than  discretion  ; but  he  seems  to  have  con- 
vinced his  judges  of  his  innocence,  for 


they  ordered  an  examination  of  the  jewels, 
and  found  them  all  right,  as  he  had  said. 
His  innocence,  however,  had  no  great 
bearing  on  his  captivity,  and  King  Fran- 
cis did  not  make  matters  better  by  remon- 
strating with  the  pope  and  demanding  the 
prisoner. 

The  commandant  of  the  castle  was  a 
Florentine  of  the  house  of  Ugolino.  He 
believed  his  compatriot  innocent  of  the 
charge  on  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
trusted  to  his  honor.  The  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  as  he  walked  at  large  through 
the  castle,  pitied  him,  and  repeatedly  ad- 
vised him  to  break  his  parole ; but  he  stood 
firm  to  his  word,  unwilling  to  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  friendly  com- 
mander. 

After  some  ill  treatment  Benvenuto  be- 
came less  scrupulous  about  attempting  an 
evasion,  and  began  to  prepare  a rope  made 
out  of  sheets,  whicli  he  caused  his  servants 
to  bring  him  almost  every  day,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  was  very  particular  about 
his  bed.  He  never  suffered  any  of  the 
prison  attendants  to  touch  it,  and  kept  it 
strewn  with  flowers.  The  rope  he  made 
was  hidden  in  his  mattress,  out  of  which 
he  had  contrived  to  remove  the  straw. 

The  commandant  was  subject  to  period- 
ical fits  of  insanity,  and  each  year  he  set 
up  a different  whim.  One  year  he  had 
been  an  oil  jar;  another  he  was  a frog, 
and  hopped  about  the  castle;  the  next 
year  he  was  dead,  and  his  attendants  had 
to  humor  his  fancy  by  burying  him;  but 
this  year  he  became  a bat,  and  as  he 
walked  moved  his  arms  and  hands  as  if 
trying  to  fly.  One  of  his  few  amuse- 
ments was  conversing  with  his  agreeable 
prisoner.  On  one  occasion  he  questioned 
him  about  the  art  of  flying.  Benvenuto 
said  that  if  he  ever  invented  a flying  ma- 
chine he  should  take  the  organization  of 
the  bat  as  his  model.  Instantly  this 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  madman. 
He  cried,  “Benvenuto,  if  you  had  the 
opportunity  would  you  flv  away  ?”  Ben- 
venuto replied  that,  with  his  leave,  he 
would  like  to  fly  as  far  as  Prati  with 
waxen  wings.  Instantly  the  command- 
ant called  up  his  guard,  and  ordered  him 
into  a close  prison.  “When  I saw,"  says 
Benvenuto,  “that  it  was  of  no  use  to  pro- 
test, or  to  entreat  him  further,  I said,  be- 
fore all  present,  ‘Confine  me  as  close  as 
you  can,  I will  contrive  to  escape  not- 
withstanding.’ ” 

Accordingly,  with  a pair  of  pincers  that 
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he  - had  .up,  in  his  walks  nbout  ibe  strive  to  help  myself.'’  The  syjitfrnetils 

easily,-.  he  to  remove,  all  the  of  this  pet  if  ion  seem  a model  for  all  in 

f#ecl  of  divine  ^s^isfap^oV 


of  hte  deM>rf  apd  daylight;  Be  reached  t|i y pr^diicl  ^itlmii f 

one  morning  iu  the  siumrier  of  j lie  deni.  arid  thought  hirtiseif  safe,  He  did 


apartment  arid the  <*.omdor.  had,  latfelyo  biiflL  two  $p,W'  ,wal  Is- -one  to 
w)ieuce  he  leaped  upon  a wf  bekrw  him,  protect  hi^Uthis  ami  the  ptftffK  hh  ptmL 
He  was  ip  a eomplohr  milt  of'udf!tev.-^fth'  try- yard.  ■ the^e  lie  elmvbed, 

light  boots*  and  in  Die  leg  of  om  of  them  tearing  b#«  etoihes  and  lacerating*  his- 


.hiA<t  ok  o.*smo  or/  UFwrr 

he  had  stock  a dagger.  H height  band.-  hp.l  ^ lo-  xva^  ^>hoof  to  scale  iljr 

starlight;  Umugli  t.h«yr^;^^;:fer>'  nvoeh;  afchcr i-P**?; a " ' 
that  ids  dv>f.-s  to  ha- e he*M<  ill  ecvi or  this,  fn  huldly  ad v'a i »;:.<>(  loWrU’d 

c)i*>*mi.  JT  rom  & prop?***  j.m  in  Hm  root  'M*»*  jmneeUitVV  <\  i!h  h|*  trigger  “.Se>Mpg 

1 <e  let  inmstdf  ihi%$*v  by  Urs  roi^  ^vith  oif  4'h.n  so  <iet^rwnned^’h^^^^^^ 
earnest  .prayer tov<h\  > » a-siviujefc  ‘ < • it  hrftjt  ?•.«  keepOntofdK  Vva-.V . '*  Anotbfcr 
Lord  Ahxh  favor  bij  *. 

knowest.  i :on  in  the  right,  afui  that  I vdiile  to  intevfeiV'.  <0  A rasm/o'd  h t\ 
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second  rope  to  the  battlement,  and  began 
to  let  himself  down.  Either  he  miscalcu- 
lated the  distance  or  his  arms  were  wea- 
ry, for  he  fell,  and  his  leg  was  broken. 
He  lay  one  hour  and  a half  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  stunned  and  insensible;  then, 
coming  to  himself,  he  bound  up  his  bro- 
ken limb  with  a linen  rag  from  his  rope, 
and  crawling  on  all -fours,  reached  the 
city  gate,  with  his  dagger  in  his  hand.  The 
gate  was  ill -secured,  possibly  by  conni- 
vance, and  he  got  safely  through  it  into 
the  city.  Bloody  and  maimed  and  torn 
by  some  street  dogs  that  attacked  him,  he 
was  glad,  as  morning  dawned,  to  see  a 
water-carrier  with  his  ass  before  him.  He 
called  to  him,  entreating  him  to  pick  him 
up  and  convey  him  on  his  beast  to  the 
steps  of  St.  Peter’s.  He  represented  that 
he  had  been  discovered  in  a love  affair, 
and  had  broken  his  leg  escaping  from 
a lady’s  window. 

From  the  steps  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  the 
peasant  left  him,  he  began  crawling  tow- 
ard the  palace  of  the  widowed  duchess  of  Al- 
essandro de’  Medici — Margaret,  a natural 
daughter  of  Charles  V.  — now  married  to  the 
pope’s  boy  nephew  Ottavio  Farnese,  and 
subsequently  Regent  of  the  Netherlands. 
On  his  way  there,  however,  he  was  recog- 
nized by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Cardinal 
Cornaro,  who  rushed  into  his  master's  bed- 
chamber, crying  out,  “Monsignore  rive- 
rendissimo!  here  is  your  jeweller  Benve- 
nuto, who  has  escaped  from  the  castle, 
crawling  on  all-fours,  and  we  cannot  guess 
where  he  may  be  going.”  The  cardinal 
at  once  sent  servants  to  relieve  him,  and 
when  he  had  provided*  for  his  comfort 
and  safety,  set  out  for  the  Vatican  to  see 
what  he  could  do  with  the  pope  and  his 
son. 

When  Paul  III.  was  a young  man  he 
too  had  made  his  escape  from  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  where  lie  was  imprisoned 
on  the  charge  of  forging  a papal  brief, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  Bor- 
gia. He  was  therefore  disposed  to  ad- 
mire Benvenuto’s  bravery,  and  assured 
the  cardinal  it  should  “be  his  study  to 
make  him  amends  for  his  past  suffering.” 

The  escape  at  once  became  in  Rome  a 
nine  days’  wonder.  The  commandant 
was  furious,  and  tried  to  find  out  if  any 
of  his  people  had  connived  at  the  evasion. 
Benvenuto  gave  him  a complete  narra- 
tive of  what  had  taken  place,  and  we  hope 
he  spared  the  soldiers  who  had  caught 
sight  of  him.  Meantime  his  enemies 


were  busy  at  the  pope’s  ear,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  representations  was  that  Paul 
III.  negotiated  with  Cardinal  Cornaro  to 
give  up  his  prisoner  in  exchange  for  a 
bishopric  he  had  asked  for  one  of  his 
friends.  In  justice  to  the  cardinal  it  must 
be  said  that  the  pope  promised  his  late 
prisoner  protection  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  the  Vatican,  in  one  of  the  ground- 
floor  apartments  opening  on  the  private 
gardens;  to  which  Benvenuto  was  ac- 
cordingly removed. 

He  mistrusted  the  pope  so  much,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  not  eat  a mouthful 
sent  him  from  his  kitchen,  and  did  his 
best  to  persuade  a young  Greek  in  the 
papal  service  to  assist  him  to  escape.  On 
Corpus  Christi,  May  26,  1539,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  loud  barking  of  a faith- 
ful dog,  and  found  his  room  was  full  of 
the  Papal  Guards,  who  had  come  to  seize 
and  carry  him  to  a prison  called  the  Tow- 
er of  Nona,  reserved  for  condemned  crim- 
inals. Thence  he  was  carried  back  to  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

“Ha!”  cried  the  crazy  commandant 
when  he  saw  him,  “so  I have  got  you 
again.” 

“True,”  answered  Benvenuto;  “but 
you  would  not  have  got  me  had  I not 
been  sold  for  a bishopric  to  a faithless 
pope  by  a Venetian  cardinal.” 

Immediately  the  commandant  ordered 
him  to  be  put  into  a dungeon.  As  his 
eyesight  grew  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness he  was  able  to  read,  or  draw  with 
brick-dust  on  the  walls,  about  three  hours 
a day.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  spent  in 
meditation,  in  singing  psalms,  and  in 
composing  poetry.  He  suffered  greatly 
from  the  length  of  his  nails.  “I  could 
not  touch  anything  without  being  pricked 
with  them,”  he  says;  “neither  could  I 
with  any  comfort  put  on  my  clothes.” 
His  teeth  too  rotted  in  his  gums,  and  grew 
so  loose  that  lie  was  able  to  pull  out  many 
of  them.  His  leg,  however,  got  well  dur- 
ing the  three  months  he  remained  in  this 
dungeon.  When  August  1st  came,  the 
great  Lammas  Festival  so  devoutly  cele- 
brated at  Rome,  Benvenuto  remarked  to 
his  turnkey  that  he  should  spend  it  more 
happily  than  he  had  ever  done  before — 
“alone  and  at  peace  with  God  Almighty.” 
These  words  being  repeated  to  the  com- 
mandant, he  said,  “Go  directly  and  put 
him  into  the  deepest  subterranean  dun- 
geon of  the  castle— that  one  in  which  the 
preacher  Fojano  was  starved  to  death.” 
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When  the  rough  guard  broke  in  upon  his 
solitude,  he  thought  they  were  going  to 
throw  him  into  the  sink  of  Satnmalo,  a 
dreadful  pit  into  which  prisoners  were 
cast  when  it  was  an  object  to  get  rid  of 
them,  so  that  to  find  himself  only  in  the 
cell  of  the  unfortunate  friar  whom  Pope 
Clement  starved  to  death  for  preaching  to 
the  Florentines  against  the  Medici  was  a 
relief  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  alone 
he  began  singing  the  Penitential  Psalms. 
Two  days  afterward  he  was  restored  to  his 
own  dungeon,  and  wept  for  joy  on  seeing 
the  figures  he  had  drawn  upon  the  walls. 
His  earnest  prayer  to  God  was  that  he 
might  once  more  see  a ray  of  sunshine; 
and  this  in  a trance  was  granted  him. 
He  also  saw  a vision  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  so  gloriously  beautiful  that  the  de- 
sire to  reproduce  it  by  means  of  art  never 
left  him  afterward. 

On  the  2d  of  October  he  believed  it  was 
announced  to  him  that  on  his  next  birth- 
day, November  1,  1539,  he  would  be  de- 
livered from  his  dungeon. 

This  prophecy  fulfilled  itself,  for  by  this 
time  the  commandant,  who  was  restored  to 
reason,  began  to  pity  him,  and  to  make  in- 
tercession with  the  pope  for  his  better  ac- 
commodation. The  pope,  in  a few  con- 
temptuous words,  permitted  him  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  his  prisoner,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  his  birthday  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  room  he  had  first  occupied 
when  brought  into  the  castle.  Here,  in 
sunshine  and  society,  his  visions  left  him, 
and  his  piety,  wre  fear,  became  more  cool. 
His  state  of  mind,  as  he  has  recorded  it, 
would  be  an  interesting  study  to  the  moral 
philosopher.  He  was  unquestionably  per- 
fectly sincere  in  his  faith,  resignation, 
and  devotion;  and  yet  in  his  subsequent 
history  we  find  nothing  that  would  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  he  came  out  of  his 
trials  a better  man.  He  committed  no 
more  murders,  it  is  true,  and  he  was  at  no 
time  given  to  dishonest  dealing  or  to 
treachery;  but  as  to  the  rest  of  the  deca- 
logue, he  seems  to  have  considered,  with 
Paul  III.,  that  a man  of  his  attainments 
might  be  excused  from  too  strict  an  obe- 
dience even  to  divine  laws. 

Soon  after  his  circumstances  were  thus 
ameliorated  he  discovered  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies  to  destroy  his  life 
by  mixing  in  his  food  a pounded  diamond. 
An  old  enemy  furnished  the  diamond — a 
very  small  stone— and  trusted  the  pound- 
ing of  it  to  an  inferior  jeweller,  who  sub- 


stituted a false  one.  Benvenuto,  when  he 
felt  the  shining  morsels  gritting  in  his 
teeth,  gave  himself  up  as  a dead  man. 
After  commending  himself  hastily  to  God, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  what  remained 
of  the  powder  in  his  food,  and  testing  it, 
found  it  to  be  harmless  crystal. 

After  this  he  insisted  on  having  all 
his  food  tasted  by  a turnkey;  but  a very 
few  days  afterward  the  Cardinal  of  Fer- 
rara arrived  at  Rome  as  an  accredited 
ambassador  from  Francis  I.  This  digni- 
tary had  been  Benvenuto’s  very  good 
friend  in  France,  and  was  commissioned, 
if  possible,  to  get  him  released  from  pris- 
on. We  have  a singular  picture,  in  the 
memoirs,  of  the  pope  and  cardinal  hob- 
nobbing together  in  the  Vatican,  and  of 
Paul,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  con- 
senting to  please  the  cardinal.  The  lat- 
ter was  not  so  drunk  as  the  pope,  and 
had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  get 
Benvenuto  out  of  prison  before  Pier  Luigi 
should  hear  of  it  or  the  pope  have  slept 
his  head  clear.  The  pope’s  order  was 
brought  by  two  of  the  cardinal’s  gentle- 
men at  dead  of  night  to  the  commandant 
of  the  prison,  and  Benvenuto  was  safe 
under  the  cardinal  ambassador’s  protec- 
tion before  the  pope  repented  what  he 
had  done. 

After  his  restoration  to  society,  which 
a contemporary  letter-writer  says  he  could 
hardly  believe  in  himself,  Benvenuto  set 
to  work  with  renewed  assiduity,  engrav- 
ing a pontifical  seal  for  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara,  and  working  diligently  at  the 
silver  cup  and  basin  he  had  begun  for 
him  in  Paris  several  years  before.  He 
also  designed  a beautiful  centre  piece  for 
a table,  which  he  calls  a salt-cellar — Nep- 
tune in  his  chariot,  with  Ampliitrite  and 
sea-monsters — of  which  the  cardinal  said 
that  the  King  of  France  was  alone  worthy 
to  be  the  possessor. 

Soon  after  this  he  set  off  for  France  in 
the  suite  of  the  cardinal,  but  paused  at 
Ferrara,  where  the  cardinal  left  him  with 
his  brother,  saying  it  would  be  best  to 
have  a clear  understanding  with  King 
Francis  as  to  his  emoluments  before  he 
entered  his  kingdom.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, orders  came  that  he  should  set  for- 
ward. He  had  already  quarrelled  with 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  left  his  domin- 
ions saying  they  produced  nothing  good 
but  peacocks,  which  he  had  been  shooting 
as  game. 

He  went  by  way  of  the  Mont  Cenis, 
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and  joined  the  Fmich  court  At  Fontaine- 
bltt&tiL  Francis  his  new  servant 

very  kin illy . u n d great]  y adim  red  t 1 10  .V\Vp 
and  Vb»ATu  .*#5  tin*  -of 

which  were  exhibited  to  him.  ;->»>o* t ufteK 
the  court  started  oh  a prdgrust**  tiife7  k«Vg" 
tekwur  with  him  12.ftV  hotv^es  and  about 
18, Oft)  men.  V cry  v*ftera  jil I tfa cm*  persons 
were  reduced  to:  the  pilch  frig; 

teftlKA fed ;ji ip  Turn ' Ben- 
v^iiiiVo  Kfe  for 

^ymeihhig  tO  Ah>  Itis;\wy  probable  tin* 
king'  wan: really  slimed  iu  gold-  and  sil- 
ver. /At  last  one  day  be  Asked  Bruveut i 
fcoV  ferdi^  -Tty ftey c > great  artist  in  MV. 
court  was  hit  object  of  anibkkm  te  every 
royal  pahvm,  a.%  each  2fveat>’  work  Ite  com- 
pleted w:i$/ supposed  to  confer  lustre  on 
tits'-  tunpihvr^s  wijgto  : but  ft  . 

jeer  to  procure?  the  honor  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  Tlie  vi ev.a  of  Franc#  and  of 
. the’  Cardinal  of  Pemmv  fell  far  short  of 
whfii  tlvc  ^HUt  coUHuMred  i>te  services  to 
be  -worth  The  court 

was  then  i n Dau)ihi  tie.  y Beif \ti<>  \v*u  {. 
back  to  bi$  ij ^ yoii’t  ^ tl' 
titift  next  f xiiii5*i|<i3Cf v 

wohd,  ivv^iil  vin#  U Ve;0 ee  h>  * ScEon  & ona  p j J V 
gfxmixgi*  to  derusuWn,  and  10.  .give  up  all 
•.arjf.^1;  in  which 

hh  w jisfaed  ip'fipffi n Vudoh  tha  t 
had  appedn?d  tub Up  ip  prison. 

•He  had  pot  got  pstx P'fifti iir^?  <ifi  hfe  rant e 
to  th  lehr£  ft  lieiv  i|h  ft#  - 

ed  dm3  hroKi^ht  }nv‘k  to  the  Fi  euoh  kUb>. 
MaXth/^  Were  then  aeeonmjodatcil;  Fram 
■ fiiiii  th*V£#te  eatery. -, 

I'Tuu-evoa  us  a y*:u-j  )har  he  had  given.  to 
.IkeripArn-o  da  Vinci,  and  in  v-»  set  to 
TtotySfr  # .’#)!$' *•>**  tftclvy  Stiver  rdt'  • 

hvimt  so  he  t^lls  thenn  hu t they'  were  red ? - 
*' f3?  x and : 

si <x  jvodd esjy>sh  to  be  used  # c#d#ihm, 

Whco  lhe  court  returned  to  Fontuine 
hirhp  he  wasv  ^signed  apartmHits  in  t he 
Topr’  ft«t'  hut  his  posseA.sit.vn  of  l^is 

<]utirT:.as  a a.s  disnupAt  hy  the  IVovost  of  . 
BUriAi  #fl- ^ir.;.^h5j:  ^^  he  und  hH  ^er* 
vr*>stA  lud«l  the  pluce  by  force  uf  ^r>n.s?; 

TI^  fife  in  jVAftce  ft#  much  y^yihd  . 
thuu  Ida  life  in  Italy  It  vv#  tmidU  u pdf 
hard  wort;,  of : ; 
BOUVg^K^  'rtf-  di*iput#  ftvlh;  hiV.  OWW  Work  ' 
itiou,  And  rtf-.ctitt^hiu  fc  t h:k 

Hilary,  Here  h»*  he^fn  m rant  :n  l^nv, 
&h<1  :^to?d'hinIdUoMv  whu  prUfowd.  10  h- 
u.f x fib  uri  fay  ifh  ftk ibh 

V ' ' . / ";y':,V:>,', 

Ip .15:13  Ida  kivi:/y:*VH  hi:n: French,  nat 


y Ei» ax.  — riiA«  ctm  j 


umlizatioi)  papers •.  ^ntl  made  hnn  a pr^- 
'seme  of  tW  ‘Inur  xlv^tv tl^ 

of  vvii/U^. 'l-ife.^lf^  ^ • 

; -paadvr-  Tii>n  mi^  Vmiuhf^o; 

HV  Uistte  :niyVral: f little  thin#  for  the  Cmy 
VtUl 

for  nie  That  Mdy  ft# 

Madame  d‘ EAtant pt‘s,  wiu^  became  ihc  vuy  - 
&YUi\'ov\Uy  afterxhn  ret .'urn  of  Francis  from 
lbs  SpATiiish  captivity,  Lc^otes,  cardi- 
nals, statosninni  :nui  tvhibassadotA  iKvwed 
ivefoh^  her.  Cluirks  %.  cvmi  ^nid^sceiifl 
ed  to  solicit  hUr  good  others.,  S#  m his cd  11,- 
Ud  ih&  ^ loveliest  of  ftceouiplishrij  wumeu. 
and  tii?e  mc^tlAdcomidi^tftd  utm:Ui^si,  ihf\ 
lovely.' '■■•.:  But  if  priestB  and  pr|tV<5gs  bmrr  v 
blatl  tlivtn^lycA  for  hoc  sake,  / 

had  00  idra  of  submitting  to  any  luxtnii 
iatioi>e  at  her  hand^  Early  in  tfav  days 
of  hi*  rr^denev  ih  tile ^ Prennh^ kifdtrt  .# 
jnade p ^hUrfjJsomd  v jUe . and  t vv*> k tl  lo  hey 
apart rn un 1 5it  SF  l^ermiii U:e:UTAybii'uifhid'  A 
any  ip  preterit  if  to  lier  A . The. 
candess  beauty  left  him  ^pUiW^  foE 
audience  m her  anlcch^TuLHU,  which  hv  rw 
sep  ted  5pr  mncli  jt|  carried iPff  TiiS- Ml : 

ver  lo  the 

’ Oardoi^f  ;:^f he  • . 

wa:-,  or  o)k*n  M-ud  ftit \\  the  a- xpt^werful 
holy.  Tfa^OHVhuftt  the.  n:l:  r;*t»‘>-  we  3CC 
her  uiwajM  itCcaMp^hyiv»e  ihc  krp wbt l e 

’Eleatoirii , wtyP&Pf. 
C3tark\s  V>,  whom  FniiKus  had  n^rn'ed. 
TirMadiirtic  il’EstAirqic^'s  tmrn  hud  ihaf  of 
ptr  rt>y'^t  tey.i?y  wiv^ik'h  tVev|ticu<  ^ihitp^es 
Vvjf  ;ihp?  liuiiphiti  at  id  hridvwe  the  beam 
tifut  youny  Uan^Uu-e  . f t *v  !*h-  »'«.  n»  tnr 
W‘»;;nii*e‘ h'fiise  v M.dn*i-in;  dr ' M -shei.  We 
ul^o  und  h>^  hrottier  thindA 

lot  i'n  d\-  >i'  > .:.  !y  * i : 4 ■*  - :•>  r.vnvoers;  and 
tyUv,;  of  d.(tHyj#rraXi re  V 
ii-y  i .-■ ; i •.  ? » ; * .. o » pdbol  ♦ h -•  Vi/un^-  FJrtr^u  - 
f ipu ^ for  the  tiiiVhihafiops  ^tiy 

ltad  :4f  i'lte.  ; •.• 
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At  last  the  king, being  wearied  out  with 
the  perpetual  bickerings  between  the  man 
he  would  have  delighted  to  honor  and 
the  imperious  beauty  whom  he  loved, 
granted  Benvenuto  permission  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  native  country. 

Very  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
step  he  was  taking,  Benvenuto  stole  away 
from  Paris  in  June,  1545.  He  had  exe- 
cuted some  great  works  in  France — his 
silver  Jove  and  Mars  and  Vulcan;  great 
bronze  gates  for  the  palace  at  Fontaine- 
bleau ; statues  for  one  of  its  fountains;  the 
silver-gilt  salt-cellar  (now  in  Vienna),  and 
other  very  beautiful  works  of  art.  About 
this  time  some  of  the  most  celebrated  stat- 
ues of  antiquity  were  disinterred  near 
•Rome,  and  Francis  sent  Primaticcio,  Ben- 
venuto's rival,  to  Italy  to  bring  him  casts 
of  these  glories  of  art.  He  returned  with 
bronze  copies  of  the  Laocoon,  the  Ariadne 
(called  then  Cleopatra),  the  Venus  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the 
statue,  now  in  the  Vatican,  of  Hercules. 
They  were  exhibited  to  Francis  in  com- 
pany with  Benvenuto’s  great  silver  statue 
of  Jupiter,  which  the  king,  in  an  ecstasy, 
declared  surpassed  them  all. 

As  Benvenuto  journeyed  farther  away 
from  Paris,  he  became  more  and  more 
uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step  he 
was  taking,  and  began  to  persuade  him- 
self that  his  only  object  was  to  provide  for 
his  sister  and  her  six  daughters,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  be  under  the  protection 
of  Heaven.  With  this  thought  he  em- 
boldened himself,  when,  not  far  from  Ly- 
ons, he  and  his  company  were  caught  in  a 
great  hail-storm.  The  hail  stones  (with- 
out rain)  came  down  “as  big  as  lemons,” 
and  when,  after  it  was  over,  they  pushed 
forward,  they  found  trees  broken  clown, 
cattle  and  shepherds  lying  dead,  “and 
were  convinced  that  calling  upon  God 
and  singing  psalms,”  as  they  had  done 
during  the  tempest,  had  alone  preserved 
them  from  destruction. 

Our  traveller  a few  weeks  afterward 
arrived  in  Florence.  He  lost  no  time  in 
presenting  himself  to  Duke  Cosmo,  who 
had  been  chosen  to  succeed  his  murdered 
kinsman  Alessandro  de’  Medici.  Cosmo  at 
once  employed  him  to  make  a statue  of 
Perseus,  in  bronze,  for  the  Piazza  del  Gran 
Duca,  that  he  was  at  that  time  adorning 
in  Florence.  Unfortunately  Benvenuto, 
always  eager  for  work  in  which  he  might 
distinguish  himself,  made  no  bargain  as 
to  payment,  but  trusted  to  Duke  Cosmo’s 


generosity.  In  the  same  piazza  were 
statues  by  Donatello  and  Michael  Angelo, 
and  he  burned  with  impatience  to  place  a 
masterpiece  of  his  own  at  their  side.  As 
usual  his  high  aspirations  were  degraded 
by  disputes  with  underlings,  and  repeat- 
edly he  regretted  having  left  a more  lib- 
eral master  in  France.  Once  he  ran  away 
to  Ferrara,  and  to  Venice,  where  he  spent 
a short  time,  much  caressed  by  Titian 
and  Sansavino. 

On  his  return  he  began  a quarrel  which 
kept  him  in  hot  water  for  the  next  fifteen 
years,  and  which  is  told  at  great  length  in 
*his  autobiography.  His  enemy  was  the 
sculptor  Bandinelli,  also  in  the  service 
of  Duke  Cosmo.  Bandinelli  seems  from 
time  to  time  to  have  made  overtures  of 
reconciliation  to  his  rival,  each  one  of 
which  provoked  some  new  explosion  of 
his  rage.  On  one  occasion  the  duke  took 
his  seat  and  commanded  them  to  “quar- 
rel it  out”  before  him;  but  he  opened  the 
sluices  to  such  a torrent  of  abuse  and  vi- 
tuperation that  he  was  thankful  to  part 
the  combatants. 

The  duke’s  wife  was  Eleonora,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and 
cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Alva.  She  was  not 
very  popular  with  the  Florentines,  on  ac- 
count of  her  connection  with  Spain.  She 
was  an  amiable  woman,  however,  and  at 
first  disposed  to  be  very  friendly  to  her 
husband’s  great  artist.  But  as  his  quarrel 
with  Bandinelli  went  on,  she  seems  to 
have  been  disgusted  with  his  malice  and 
violence.  Besides  which,  when  she  sought 
his  good  offices  about  the  purchase  of  a 
pearl  necklace  she  had  set  her  heart  upon, 
he  betrayed  her  to  her  husband. 

The  Perseus  with  the  Medusa’s  head 
was  cast  very  successfully,  though  anx- 
iety at  the  last  moment  threw  Benvenu- 
to into  a fever,  and  laid  him  up  in  bed. 
News  was  there  brought  to  him  that  his 
work  was  spoiling  in  the  furnace  for  want 
of  proper  heat.  Ill  as  he  was,  he  sprang 
out  of  bed,  cuffing  and  kicking  his  boys 
and  women  who  helped  him  on  with  his 
clothes,  and  rushed  like  a madman  to  his 
furnace.  He  was  but  just  in  time.  The 
men  who  stood  about  it,  moved  by  his 
wild  looks,  exclaimed  with  one  voice  that 
no  zeal  should  be  lacking  on  their  parts 
in  obeying  his  orders,  and  they  kept  their 
words  so  well  that  by  pure  dint  of  energy 
and  activity  the  casting  was  most  com- 
pletely and  successfully  performed.  Ben- 
venuto’s first  act  was  to  fall  down  on  his 
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whole  heart  nittim  The  duke  eonjmp«sion«l  him  to  try  to 
Then  he  assembled  induce  Jficlmel  Angelo  to  mnm  to  I»  lor*: 

~V  f Vi-.'epce.  In  this  he  hid  net  Sricowd.  ami.  the 
Xt\»  illness,:  yvLticfi ; wias^prdbatily^'^n'ko  suspected  ItW 

tWvllect  or  nervaus  strum.  speedily  left  service. 

milh*iryoi>stucer,  era  ployed 


knees,  and  with  bis  1 4 whole  heart  return 

thanks  unto  God.”  --- 

his  workmen  arid  had  a feast  of  joy  with 

• ... ' ,V..  . •.  .*«  . •*•  •#,-V  G’i'-’J-- : V L . :i  t.  i .1  _ 

% \ s<v i,  ^ i i inn , ", 

h\m.  The  except 

part  of  the.  foot,  .of  Prrseo:s*-!i  mishap 
which  rather  pleaked  Benvenuto,  a«  it 


rMtiCE  n*  SSnow*E 


illustrated  a theory  he  laid  been  trying  to  epee,  which  was 
i iil press  upon  the  Duke  Cdswo.  About  deed,  to  assist  in 
tin's  ti&j4  *bW  enemy  . Paul 

III.  BeitvetuitA  took  thfe opportunity  of 
aafctrig .leave  from  his  duke  to  revisit  the 
Eternal  City.  He  had  two  objects  in 
view — 'One  to  look  tfiter  softie  mouej  in- 
trusted  to  a banker  w ho  1 < Ail  fhj 
other:  id  . Visit  |4.icl»a'el',  An^eid,  w 
iny  seen  » Xvyst  lie  had  made  sot 
Vifo  of  Bindb  Aho  viit  . lubl 


and  was  admired  by  everybody,  Even 
Banditielh  nr:ir.sc<l  it.  , Pn-seus  binGjufit 
vu  t 0$  the  hesd^jf  Medusa,  and  iafo^d!  jig 

it  tih iff  iu  tmuuvdi-.  ui  his  lei- 1 hm.  >'u- 

ln-Wlies*  bo.;j% . ami  his  right  Knud  yro,n.' 
his  swwd  A,s  it'  rt'itiiy ' to  repeat'  u>.e  b'hdtt, 
••Tin-  position. -'.-says  ait  English  '■  r.r,-. , 

^:is  hdtfiirabie, 

trefttoveni.  esisy  ami  unaffected.  The 
whole-  !:•  j.Vv>i!  iftiUy  simple.  'mi  :•<■•  ud. 
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those  of  the  artist  were  found  widely  dif- 
ferent. The  matter  was  submitted  to 
arbitration,  and  was  decided  so  adversely 
to  Benvenuto  that  even  his  enemy  the 
duchess  regretted  he  had  not  accepted  an 
offer  she  had  made  him,  and  put  the  mat- 
ter into  her  hands.  Benvenuto  had  ask- 
ed 10,000  ducats,  and  told  the  duke— who 
cried  out  in  a passion  “that  cities  and 
palaces  might  be  built  for  that  money” — 
“that  his  Excellency  might  find  numbers 
of  men  capable  of  building  cities  and 
palaces,  but  perhaps  he  might  not  in  the 
whole  world  be  able  to  find  another  artist 
to  make  him  such  a Perseus.”  The  award 
gave  him  3500  gold  crowns,  to  be  paid 
in  monthly  instalments  of  100  crowns 
each.  Of  this  sum,  however,  twelve 
years  later,  one-seventh  remained. 

This  inadequate  payment  for  his  mas- 
terpiece went  so  much  to  the  heart  of 
Benvenuto  that  he  says  he  had  almost 
resolved  to  make  no  mention  of  his  “poor 
unfortunate  Perseus”  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy. Even  Bandinelli,  with  a generos- 
ity that  did  him  honor,  said  the  statue 
was  worth  16,000  crowns.  But,  mortified 
and  angered  as  he  was,  the  artist  spirit 
in  him  could  not  resist  any  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing itself,  and  he  began  to  covet 
a certain  immense  block  of  marble  which 
had  been  quarried  for  a statue  of  Nep- 
tune, and  promised  to  Bandinelli. 

To  get  this  promise  rescinded  and  the 
order  given  to  himself  was  the  desire  of 
his  soul.  He  proposed  to  the  duke  that 
all  artists  should  be  invited  to  compete  for 
it,  and  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
duchess  was  opposed  to  breaking  faith 
with  Bandinelli,  he  endeavored  to  propi- 
tiate her  by  offering  her  the  most  cher- 
ished work  of  his  life — a crucifix  he  had 
been  making  for  his  own  tomb.  It  was 
the  figure  of  our  Lord,  in  whitest  marble 
and  life  size,  hanging  upon  a cross  of  black 
marble.  It  is  probable  the  design  was 
made  after  the  vision  he  had  seen  in  his 
Roman  dungeon.  The  duchess  refused 
the  bribe.  Benvenuto's  model  for  the 
Neptune  was  accepted  by  the  duke,  and 
Bandinelli  broke  his  heart  over  the  disap- 
pointment. The  duchess,  however,  as- 
sured him  on  his  death-bed  that, whatever 
happened,  Benvenuto  should  never  have 
that  block  of  marble. 

About  this  time  he  purchased  a life-in- 
terest in  a farm  and  vineyard  twenty 
miles  from  Florence,  and  was  poisoned, 


as  he  believes,  by  corrosive  sublimate, 
given  him  in  a salad  while  dining  with 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  get  rid  of 
him.  This  may  have  been,  for  those  were 
the  days  when  poisoning  was  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  studied  and  practised  in  high 
places.  At  any  rate,  Benvenuto's  illness 
cost  him  the  block  pf  marble  he  had  striv- 
en for  so  unworthily ; for  he  lay  ill  a year, 
and  the  marble  became  a Neptune  under 
the  hand  of  Ammanati. 

When  he  was  able  to  work  again,  he 
was  cheered  by  the  encouragement  and 
favor  of  the  eldest  son  of  Duke  Cosmo, 
Don  Francesco;  and  one  day  the  duke 
and  duchess  came  unexpectedly  to  his 
studio  to  see  his  marble  crucifix,  which  he 
had  on  exhibition.  They  were  delighted 
with  it,  and  Benvenuto  at  once  begged 
them  to  accept  it,  making  a request  at  the 
same  time  that  they  would  enter  his  inner 
chamber.  There  they  found  the  model 
of  the  Neptune,  which  filled  the  duchess 
with  admiration  and  surprise.  “They 
talked  together  a long  time,”  he  says,  “ in 
praise  of  my  abilities,  and  seemed,  as  it 
were,  to  ask  pardon  for  their  past  treat- 
ment of  me.” 

Catherine  de’  Medici  about  this  time  in- 
vited him  to  Paris  to  finish  the  monument 
of  Henry  II.,  but  the  duke  refused  to  part 
with  him.  He  paid  him  for  the  crucifix 
1500  crowns  in  gold,  and  had  it  set  up  in 
the  Pitti  chapel.  In  1575  it  was  sent  as 
a present  by  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco 
to  Philip  II.,  and  placed  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Escurial.  Vasari  speaks  of  it  as  “ one 
of  those  glorious  things  whose  possession 
does  honor  to  princes.”  A copy  was  made 
of  it,  which  is  commonly  shown  as  the 
original  in  the  Pitti  chapel. 

Benvenuto  died  February  13, 1570,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ziata.  In  his  old  age  he  had  married  a 
certain  Madama  Piera,  whose  family  name 
he  does  not  mention  in  his  will,  so  it  is 
presumed  she  was  of  low  condition.  He 
had  three  children — Liperata,  Maddalena, 
and  Andrea  Simone.  The  son  and  eldest 
daughter  died  young.  Maria  Maddalena 
married  a certain  Jacopo  Macanti.  She 
died  without  children,  and  at  her  hus- 
band’s death,  in  1662  — nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  after  her  birth— all  property 
she  had  inherited  from  her  father  lapsed 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  San  Marco.  His 
statues,  finished  and  unfinished,  were  left 
by  his  will  to  Francesco  de'  Medici. 
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UAPPINESS. 

BY  CARLOTTA  PERRY. 

’miS  not  the  festal  banquet-board, 

1 Where  free  the  vine's  red  blood  is  poured; 
’Tis  not  the  cup  filled  to  the  brim. 

With  jewels  flashing  at  the  rim; 

’Tis  not  the  wreath  and  cluster  tied 
With  all  the  florist’s  skill  and  pride  ; 

’Tis  not  the  viol’s  ringing  tune, 

Nor  yet  the  blue  sky  of  mid- June, 

The  leaf  of  bay  upon  the  brow. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  passion’s  vow, — 
With  which  of  fair  necessity 
Doth  Happiness  keep  company. 

More  often  ’tis  the  meagre  drop 
On  the  cup’s  edge;  the  crumb  that  falls 
Where  the  full-furnislied  banquet  palls; 

The  tangled  vines  that  rudely  stop 
The  hurrying  feet;  November’s  gray; 

The  wind-sown  flowers  along  the  way; 

A low  voice  and  a simple  rune 
Above  the  viol’s  ringing  tune; 

The  loose  beads  in  the  open  hand 
Rather  than  pearl  or  diamond  strand; — 

’Tis  these  know  best  her  flitting  face, 

Her  fleeting  smiles,  her  wayward  grace ; 

’Tis  these  she  makes  her  messengers, 

That  oftenest  are  her  ministers. 

She  is  not  found  of  those  who  seek; 

She  doth  not  answer  those  who  speak; 

The  places  men  with  selfish  care 
For  her  abiding  oft  prepare, 

She  knows  them  not;  the  bonds  they  make 
To  snare  her  feet,  these  doth  she  break, 

And  fleeing  from  them,  in  unknown, 
Unlooked-for  ways  doth  find  her  own. 

She  is  that  strange,  elusive  thing, 

The  queen  of  life  who  knows  no  king; 

Who  doth  the  heart  of  hope  inspire, 

Whom  all  men  dream  of,  all  desire; 

Whom  all  men  fail  to  recognize 
What  time  she  looks  into  their  eyes, 

And  yet  of  whom  they  sadly  say, 

“’Twas  thus  and  thus  on  such  a day 
She  came  to  us;  ’tis  thus  and  thus 
Some  day  she  will  come  back  to  us.” 

In  her  own  times,  in  her  own  ways, 

Unsought  she  comes,  or  goes,  or  stays; 

Nor  smiles  can  win,  nor  tears  restrain, 

And  prayers  and  sighs  she  holds  in  vain. 

But  anywhere,  upon  a throne 

Or  in  drear  paths,  she  knows  her  own. 

With  whom  she  listeth  so  doth  she, 

Sweet  Happiness,  keep  company. 
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We  of  the  present  day  can  only  grasp 

vainly  at  the  ecm&epuon  of  what  a hell- 
broth  was  brewed  by  that  golden  flood* 
together  with  the  scum  from  the  Old 
World,  and  the  lures,  the  gaudy  finery, 
ami  the  Mery  liquors  they  brought  tint  her 
to  tempi  tliu  lost*  and  set  a thane  the  hiood 
of  those  lawless,  godless  pirates. 

But  Spaui  wjo>  the  enemy  of  the  West- 
ern world.  Nominally  die  was  at  peace 


■ 


with  all  Europe,  actually 
she  was  a l way  HvUli  all 
the  Indies  pot  under  her 
thumb;  The  EngiUh  gov- 
ernors of  <hunauvu  not  only 
shuf  tluur  eyes  to  what  was 
dope  lly  tleubueeanecrSj  hut 
even,  us  in  the  instance  of 
Sir  Thomas  ModyfWd.  issued  spurious 
eourmisshm*  to  tin  * privateers  to  capture 
and  destroy  all  Spanish  slops  and  . porta 
ami  towns  iii  those  waters. 

If  v us  under  such  a commission  i hat 
Un-  great  Henry  Morgan.  efjtef  of  huc- 
cancer  eupliius  sailed;  for  the  yaViriir  of 
Banaiim  wi  th  a lire [ of  ship*  and  an  army 
of  men,  and  into  Ton  Tuaul  was  emptied 
inost  of  the  ijicaienlahlo  there 

gamed, 

mm  d'-vrnmr  and.  ().<  l-m*(  a.;*-  r ud- 

m hut  wvuv  fast  t/n  mL,  nod  when  the 
High  phppttd  Wag  slog  dropped  :o.oi,<,r‘  m 
Port  Royal  Harbor,  the  gubernatorial 
barge  was  oftentimes  among  the  very  first 
to  put  off  to  meet  Iter,  and  the  Governor 
among  the  very  first  to  set  foot  upon  dock, 
and  to  welcome  Captain  Morgan  from  his 
last  venture. 


11  THE  GOVERNOR 
WAS  AMONG  THE 
VERY  FIRST  TO  SET 
FOOT  VPOX  DECK.” 
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the  sound,  and  that  it  was 
the  dreaded  earthquake.  A 
pause  of  {stillness  succeeded, 
then  again  came  the  nimble, 
this  time  increasing  to  a 
roar  of  thunder.  The  earth 
trembled  and  shivered;  but 
again,  as  it  hud  done  the 
first,  time,  the  threat  of  death 
passed  by,  and  the  trem- 
bling and  roaring  rumbled 
into  silence.  Then,  almost 
instantly,  the  doom  fell— a 
t rein  endows  concussion,  a 
vast  upheaval  of  the  solid 
ground,  and  in  a moment 
the  air  was  filled  with  the 
crash  and  thunder  of  fall- 
ing walls,  and  shouts  and 
screams  of  anguish  and 
terror,  all  presently  drowned 
in  the  roar  of  rushing  wa- 
ters. Then  through  the 
lurid  dust  many  who  looked 
terrible  thing  happen. 


9g%:H  saw  a 

The  solid  earth  yawned  into 
a great  irregular  fissure, 
and  the  terror-struck  eyes 
beheld  houses,  and  w harves, 
ami  warehouses  crowded  with  treasure, 
eVtmrh  and  dwelling,  and  screaming  men 
.:mi  w omen,  sink  solemnly  into  the  water, 
llvut  loosed  and  raged  as  though  in  a hur- 
ricane 

Ho  ’ perished  the  greater  pari  of  Port 
1 Co y n ) ji,  a f e w seconds  of  time,  and  ul- 
Woiliout  warning. 

Mum  sov  that  on  peculiarly  calm  Mays, 
ami  ,iu  certain  conditions  of  the  weather 
pud  ot  lie:  water;  the  walls  and  churches 
and  tow , is  of  the  sunken  city  may  yet  bo 
o « <i  jn  : as  they  were  upon  t lie  day  they 
■ >vv;<  i lowed  by  the  earthquake.  Per- 
■bap  * v*  is  so.  but  it  may  well  be  that  the 
mistaken  life  walls  of  the  coral 
those  of  the  houses  of  the  lost 


nupn  test^nyfotjw 

ed  all  that  glory 
into  dust  and 
ashes,  and  all  the 
feverish  Hte  into 
cold  oblivion. 

The  seventh  day  of  June.  11592.  was  no* 
tably  clear  and  pleasant.  Suddenly  about 
noon  ad Uta ti t- th u ) ulerd i ke  rumble  sound 
ed  from  the  mountains- a rumble  that 
caused  many  %o  pans*:  and  all  to  iretdbte 
in  answer,  for  there  were  few  but  knew 


tor  of  thg  parish  wrote  a queer, 
rambling  letter,  at  once  droll  ami  terrible, 
describing,  some  time  after,  t in*  whole  hap 
pining.  It  is  a quaint  old  .sheet,  and 
paints  in  itself  the  character  of  the  writer 
with  a certain  dull  directness. 

“After  I had  been  at  church  reading 
pray ers,1  'says  he—  “ which  I did  every  day 
since  X was  rector  of  tins  .pi  ace.  to  keep  up 
some  show  of  religion — and  was  gone  to  a 
place  hard  by  tile  eliureh  where  the  m<*r 

chants  meet,  and  where  the  president  of  the 
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Council  was,  who  camo  in  my  company 
and  engaged  me  to  take  a glass  of  worm- 
wood wine  as  a wet  before  dinner,  he  be- 
ing a very  good  friend,  I staid  witli  him ; 
upon  whicli  he  lighted  a pipe  of  tobacco, 
which  he  was  pretty  long  in  taking,  and 
not  being  willing  to  leave  him  before  it 
was  all  out,  this  deterred  me  from  going 
to  Captain  Ruddles1,  whither  I was  invited, 
whose  house,  upon  the  first  concussion, 
sank  into  the  earth  and  then  into  the  sea, 
with  bis  wife  and  family  and  some  that 
were  come  to  dine  with  him.  Had  I been 
there,  I had  been  lost. . . . 

‘‘But,1’  continued  the  honest  rector,  as 
though  taking  breath  after  the  long  me- 
andering of  his  prologue — “ but  to  return 
to  the  president  and  his  pipe  of  tobacco, 
before  that  was  out  I found  the  ground 
rolling  and  moving  under  my  feet,  upon 
which  I said  to  him,  ‘Lord,  sir,  what  was 
that?’  He  replied,  being  a very  grave 
man,  ‘It  is  an  earthquake;  be  not  afraid, 

it  will  soon  be  over.’ 

“ I made  to  wal'd  Morgan's  fort,  because, 
being  a wide  open  place,  I thought  to  be 
secure  from  falling  houses;  but  as  I was 
going,  I saw  the  earth  open,  and  swallow 
up  a multitude  of  people,  and  the  sea  mount- 
ing in  upon  them  over  the  fortifications. 
Moreover,  their  large  and  famous  bury  ing- 
place,  called  the  Palisadoes,  was  destroyed, 
and  the  sea  washed  away  the  carcasses. 
The  whole  harbor,  oue  of  the  fairest  and 
goodliest,  was  covered  with  dead  bodies 
floating  up  and  down.  In  the  opening 
of  the  earth,  the  houses  and  inhabitants 
sinking  down  together,  some  of  them 
were  driven  up  again  by  the  sea,  which 
arose  in  those  chasms,  and  wonderfully 
escaped.  Others  were  swallowed  up  to 
the  neck;  and  then  the  earth  shut  upon 
them  and  squeezed  them  to  death,  and 
in  that  manner  several  were  left  buried 
with  their  heads  above  - ground  ; only 
some  heads  the  dogs  have  eaten:  oth- 
ers are  covered  with  dust  and  earth,  by 
the  people  which  yet  remained  in  the 
place,  to  avoid  the  stench ; so  that  they 
conjectured  that,  by  the  falling  of  the 
houses,  the  opening  of  the  earth,  and  the 
inundation  of  the  waters,  there  are  lost 
fifteen  hundred  persons  of  good  note,  be- 
side two  thousand  others/’ 

A rather  curious  corroboration  of  that 
portion  of  the  rector's  letter  in  which  he 
speaks  of  certain  victims  of  the  earth- 
quake having  been  swallowed  and  then 
having  been  disgorged  again  is  to  be 


found  in  the  inscription  upon  a tomb  in 
Green  Bay,  upon  the  bluff  shores  opposite 
Port  Royal. 

Beneath  a shield  bearing  a cock,  two 
stars,  and  a crescent,  with  the  motto, 
“ Dieu  stir  fouf,”  is  the  following: 

HERE  LIES  THE  BODY 

OF 

LEWIS  GALDY,  ESQUIRE, 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  AT  PORT  ROYAL, 
THE  22 XD  DECEMBER,  1736, 

AGED  80  YEARS. 

Hr  was  born  at  Montpelier  in  France,  but  left 

THAT  COUNTRY  FOR  HIS  RELIGION,  AND  CAME  TO  SETTLE 
IN  THIS  ISLAND  ; WHERF.  HE  WAS  SWALLOWED  UP  IN 
THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  IN  THE  YEAR  1692  ; AND  BY 
THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD  WAS  BY  ANOTHER  SHOCK 
THROWN  INTO  THE  SKA,  AND  MIRACULOUSLY  SAVED  BY 
SWIMMING,  UNTIL  A BOAT  TOOK  HIM  UP.  Hk  LIVED 
MANY  YEARS  IN  GREAT  REPUTATION,  BELOVED  BY  ALL 
WHO  KNEW  HIM,  AND  MUCH  LAMENTED  AT  HIS  DEATH. 

For  a while  after  this  terrible  cataclysm 
the  ruins  of  Port  Royal  stood  lonely  and 
deserted,  but  by-and-by,  as  time  passed, 
the  recollection  of  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion that  had  visited  it  became  softened 
and  passed  into  a memory,  and  by  de- 
grees the  town  grew  toward  its  former 
state  of  wealth  and  greatness.  But  its 
prosperity  was  one  of  short  duration,  for 
in  the  year  1703  a fire  broke  out  among 
the  crowded  warehouses  that  had  again 
risen  along  the  newly  constructed  docks, 
and  in  a little  while  the  whole  town,  with 
the  exception  of  the  royal  fort  and  maga- 
zine, wras  destroyed,  this  time  not  a single 
house  escaping.  Again  it  arose  phoenix- 
like from  its  ashes;  but  before  it  was 
rebuilt  a hurricane  passed  over  it,  and 
swept  most  of  the  houses  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  into  the  sea. 

With  indefatigable  perseverance  it  was 
a fourth  time  built  up,  and  now  appar- 
ently with  better  fortune,  for  almost  a 
hundred  years  of  prosperity  followed. 
But  the  hand  of  fate  lay  heavily  upon  it. 
In  the  year  1816  a fire  again  broke  out, 
which  once  more  destroyed  the  whole 
place,  including  the  great  naval  hospital, 
which  had  just  been  completed  at  an 
enormous  cost. 

From  that  time  Port  Royal  fell  pros- 
trate from  its  position  of  a great  provin- 
cial mercantile  centre  into  that  of  a third- 
rate  naval  station,  and  the  town  proper 
has  sunk  into  a Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  of 
decrepitude,  from  which  in  all  likelihood 
it  will  never  awaken. 
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tehjnnidA  Pari  Itayai,.  tfciui  Linds  'tT(e..  iiujnMean^  autl^  have  eluted  kick  to  the 
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iiii?:  and  upon  it  bpCm  the  p tike  a of  the  under  the  vodh,  wM.b  rnthdi  shouting  ./on] 
eoaoupdore,  the  seeivmiy.  and  the  ve  evcitoniebt,  oh] i \* unis  alike  to  the  p buy  of 
rious  otttekils  <»f  Urn  Ikon  and  i ho  past  etui  tin.*' ' dilapidation  of  ih>  piv- 

i-mked  as  ‘lit  plage  a ok  anything-  jemu  sent.  absorbed  on  Iv  in  their  own  do  mgs 
rr;,tp,,\  •;.  it  nor  vutirdy  wantinu  hi  Iht*  There  \v;i*.  something  inlhiitelr  in- 

and  that  ^uyiresbvv  pi  tip*  romance  of  in  >h>*  u>Wnny  . drear  .mvemh  in  dn;* 
H by--vme  glory  As  :tmi»  lands  at.  the  dry  and  dead  hi^k  of  former  ghimhuu*. 
wharf  Mpe  looks  Up  into  the  fare  of  |tven'- v .‘.  he re  Uk  th.-Vo  of  Fab  has  writ 
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t!ie  rude  yvoodeti  p?Htesi;d  hriou  od'o'rf!i.>  ?;dvmp.  o>d  v:  WUe  r yh>-u  • ■.  eoph  led;  \i 
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jaws  of  coraj  reefs.  It  is  old  Fort  Agusta,  and  empty,  serving  as  a terrace  for  vines 
and  lies  spread  out  like  some  great  crum-  and  a shelter  for  crowded  vegetation, 
bling  stone  skeleton  amid  the  surround-  The  barracks,  which  one  time  woke  to  life 
ing green  of  the  mangrove  hushes,  that  in  at  the  drubbing  tintinnabulation  of  the 
places  creep  up  to  and  over  its  hoary  wall,  drum,  are  now  the  roosting  * place  of 
It  must  have  been  a powerful  fortress  in  41  John  Crows’*  and  the  haunt,  of  lizards— 
the  days  when  Rodney's  fleets  rode  at  green  and  blue  and  gray— which  scuttle 
anchor  in  tile  harbor  beyond.  Now  it  is 

ert.pJi  ;.»nl  dr-.«-!h'd.  - -----  ^ - llllllIIMMilW 

Another  great  pile  also  (‘rumbling  to 

h ii»-  obi  IhirU  foil  that  1)PV  > 1 T ! ' j \ . I. 
out  across  n narrow  pass between  the  foot  . 

of  fin*  mountain  ,unl  the  -U-tvof  the.  t >;> > . 
a few  miles  be  low  the  town  <»f  Kingston...  • 

A smooth  broad  road  runs  winding  along  • :;v r 

the  south  ^IjfeOre  of  the  island,  arcuuid  the  . ; • ' * ; 

1 4p  the  lituunnuu*  nr  fcfofc  mstern  point, 
and  hsi  to  Fort  Antonio  at  the  north,  The 


thKy  vvfic  d&ess.ko  .o  ,v  -buoxi 
stum  A>p  bHA  w*  nn.H 


5 ' in  .and.  oHluf  ihv  epaeks  of-  the  ipasoiiry 

and  O M<1--  :m»?Uid  ttih  <*,>rner>  will 

I h*dc  Fort  ' ' * • 

■>“  vra*  jb.uili  to.  A gigantic  ipm.rey  ijiy  Uwsvm  o 

j W v.  it.;  i'f $ * • • • ’ i 

$ lU.ul,  A .‘id  I : . i \ IS  . I 1 t?>  - ‘ \ 5 ‘ 

along  it  one  passe*  be-  v i < * t > me  sent  day  after  day  0>  break  tli 

neath  an  angle  of  the  rocks  from  the  mountain,  and  to  era  el 

wall,  through  a great  them  into  fragments  u * l>e  used  for  s.USj 

'.N»ne  archway.  and  ballast  or  for  burning  in  the  kiln.  As  w 

;hti^  d H.o'iMV.  bridge.  stood  looking  fvhrbugJi  a grass  grown  cm 

But  the  days  of  its  protectorship  have  hrasurc  ami  down  upon  the  bay  beyow 

passed  and  gone;  the  embrasures  which  we  saw  two  or  three  great  blackdiulke* 

Opened  toward  the  roadway  and  those  bateaux  come  slowly  arid  lahoriousl 
which  opened  upon  the  harbor  are  blind  crawling  around  a point  of  laud,  propel  le 
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by  long  sweeps,  and  heavily  laden  with 
a crowd  of  strangely  dressed  negroes. 
They  were  the  convicts,  and  were  come  to 
work  in  the  quarries.  The  snub-noses  of 
the  boats  ran  heavily  up  upon  the  beach, 
and  the  wretched  crew  landed  one  by  one. 
They  formed  in  line,  and  marched  in 
single  file  across  the  glaring  whiteness, 
attended  by  a negro  guard  armed  with 
cutlasses  and  revolvers. 

They  were  dressed  in  loose  sackcloth 
shirt  and  drawers,  and  on  the  back  and 
the  breast  of  the  shirt  were  stamped  curious 
cabalistic  letters  and  figures.  The  whole 
party  was  presently  divided  into  three 
gangs.  One  squatted  down  in  the  midst 
of  great  piles  of  broken  stone,  and  pre- 
sently the  sharp  chip!  chip!  of  hammers 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  lonely  place. 
The  second  marched  forward  to  the  bald 
face  of  the  quarry,  where  the  men  set  to 
work  dislodging  the  stones,  that  fell  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  crashing  and  rum- 
bling to  the  ground  below.  The  third  gang 
carried  the  rocks  from  the  quarrymen  to 
the  stone-breakers  in  great  wooden  trays, 
resting  upon  cushion  pads,  and  balanced 
upon  their  heads  as  they  ran  in  a continu- 
ous line  from  the  white  cliff  to  the  stone 
pile,  and  from  the  stone  pile  to  the  cliff. 
Back  and  forth  they  ran,  and  back  and 
forth,  through  the  broiling  sun,  and  I 
wondered  at  their  speed  and  industry,  un- 
til I learned  that  each  was  given  as  a day’s 
stint  of  work  to  carry  four  tons  of  rock 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other. 

The  cabalistic  letters  and  figures  stamped 
upon  their  sackcloth  shirts  represented  in 
bald  and  naked  outline  the  history  of  the 
nether  side  of  each  man’s  life — the  crime 
he  had  committed,  how  long  he  must 
serve  for  the  offence,  and  how  much  he 
had  already  served  by  way  of  expiation. 
They  did  not  seem  at  all  to  object  to  the 
scrutiny,  as  I stood  behind  them  and  tried 
to  read  intelligibly  those  figures  and  let- 
ters stamped  upon  their  clothes.  They 
did  not  seem  at  all  to  wince  under  my 
gaze  or  to  object  to  it.  I could  not  help 
fancying  how  I should  squirm  should  the 
nether  side  of  my  life  have  been  em- 
blazoned upon  my  back  and  breast — what 
sins  I had  committed,  and  how  much  time 
I had  served  by  way  of  expiation — for 
some  other  idle,  rambling  sinner  to  stop, 
gaze  at,  and  comment  upon  whilst  I was 
plodding  along  with  my  daily  occupation, 
and  about  my  own  private  business. 

As  we  rolled  away,  leaning  comfortably 


back  upon  the  cushioned  arms  of  the  car- 
riage seat,  I could  see  the  poor  wretches 
still  coming  and  going  upon  the  monot- 
onous round  with  the  wooden  trays  of 
white  rocks  balanced  upon  their  heads, 
and  could  still  hear  the  ceaseless  chip! 
chip!  of  the  hammers  and  the  crash  and 
crumble  of  falling  rocks.  Then  we  swung 
round  a corner,  and  the  sight  aud  sound 
were  hidden. 

Does  not  Thackeray  query,  through  the 
wit  of  Becky  Sharp,  why  all  the  people 
who  do  the  wicked  things  are  poor  folk  ? 

IV. 

Everywhere  in  English  West  Indian 
towns  one  comes  upon  the  presence  of  the 
coolie  element.  In  the  midst  of  the  sur- 
rounding negro  life— chattering,  merry, 
voluble,  flat-nosed,  thick-lipped,  and  wool- 
ly headed — one  sees  here  and  there,  in  the 
side  eddies  of  life,  the  tall,  silent,  high- 
featured, straight-haired  Hindoo,  with  tur- 
ban and  breech-cloth,  threading  his  silent 
way  through  the  noisy  crowd, or  squatting 
to  rest  apart  beside  some  toppling  wall, 
with  his  staff  and  bundle  near  him.  No 
matter  how  accustomed  one  becomes  to 
the  island  and  the  island  ways,  the  temp- 
tation always  remains  to  stop  and  turn 
and  look  after  that  solitary  life,  so  strange- 
ly different  from  the  other  life  around  it. 

Once  I saw  such  a turbaned  coolie, 
stony-faced  and  sad  eyed,  striding  across 
the  busy  market-place,  with  a rough  box- 
like coffin  as  long  as  himself  poised  upon 
his  head — unheeding  any,  heeded  by  none. 
He  seemed  the  personification  of  his  own 
race  in  the  West  Indies,  bearing  his  sol- 
itary load  of  dead  hopes  and  sorrows 
through  the  alien  life  that  bustled  about 
him. 

One  of  the  characteristic  shortcomings 
of  the  negro  in  the  tropics  is  that  be  will 
not  work  steadily,  and  it  was  to  supply 
the  lack  of  such  persistent  labor  upou  the 
great  sugar  estates  that  the  coolie  was  first 
imported  from  the  East  into  the  West 
Indies. 

In  a number  of  places  throughout  the 
island  settlements  of  these  strange  for- 
eign people  are  to  be  found,  and  one 
morning  we  set  forth  to  take  a peep  at 
a little  fragment  of  Ilindostan  that  lies 
hidden  amongst  the  thickets  and  trees  of 
Mona,  one  of  the  older  sugar  estates  of 
the  island. 

The  day  was  still  fresh  and  new.  It 
was  like  a morning  in  midsummer  at 
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home,  and  the  whirling  wheels  rolled  that  store,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  collect 
merrily  along  the  broad  white  high  road  a group  of  country  folk,  who  stood  gos- 
between  hedges  of  flowering  trees  and  sipmg  and  chattering,  whilst  the  donkeys 
shrubs,  enveloping  all  in  a cloud  of  dust  that  belonged  to  them  rubbed  noses  phil- 
— a miniature  of  those  great  clouds  that  osophically  at  the  road  side  without, 
rolled  in  soft  and  fleecy  volumes  up  the  It  was  all  the  very  essence  of  Jamaica 
sides  of  the  mountains  under  the  dissolv-  life,  picturesque,  shiftless,  dirty,  aimlessly 
ing  iu'ut.  of  the  sum  All  along  the  way  busy. 

groups  of  country  folk  were  met  travel-  Then  a sudden  by-road  turned  abruptly 
ling  to  the  town  with  baskets  of  fruit  bal-  from  the  highway,  and  ran  winding  down 
anccd  upon  their  heads.  From  one  wo-  through  the  scrub  lives  of  a neglected 
man  was  purchased  t wo  large  custard-  plantation,  ^nd  with  the  high-road  all  the* 
apples  and  about  a dozen  oranges,  fresh  accustomed  life  was  left  behind.  It  seerio 
pulled  and  still  moist  with  the  dew,  for  ed  as  though  a different  atmosphere  were 
which,  if  memory  serves,  the  price  of  a entered. 

“ penny- V-penny  M was  paid.  By-and  by  a cluster  of  low  straw  houses 

Everywhere  along  the  road  side  quaint  wits  seen  through  the  trees— stray  coolie 
low  straw- thatched  huts  with  mud  walls  huts  that  had,  as  it  were,  wandered  away 
crouched  behind  hedges  of  cactus  or  from  the  main  settlement.  In  front  were 
hid  beneath  masses  of  foliage  and  flow-  two  Or  three  bamboo  poles  standing  high 
ers.  Little  naked  children  ran  in  and  in  the  air,  with  a red  Hag  fluttering- at  the 
out,  and  under  the  palm  - leaf -thatched  tip.  Such  poles  and  Hags  always  indicate 
porch  of  one  hut  a negro  tailor  sat  sew-  the  presence  of  coolie  life,  hut  why  they 
ing  at  a prosaic  sewing  machine,  are  planted  is  a matter  of  uncertainty. 

At  one  place,  where  a wattled  group  of  One  informant  said  that  they  were  in  tend - 
houses  clustered  together,  a store  stood  ed  to  keep  away  the  evil  spirit  that  was, 
with  open  front  toward  the  road.  It  perhaps,  troubling  some  one  with  the  fe- 
would  be  hard  to  guess  what,  they  sold  in  ver  or  the  colic. 
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Ay  we  pa^^lquiekly  beneath  the  shift 
vug  pFCtutT  of  smijight  am)  shadow,  *fce 
cam*  <«f  ^ sbiliietJ  jo  k 

b*8td*'th*  viml  in  up  of  the  c&a$e 

!h£*vv4tf  mt 

an  ptm*ni  Atbr)  Pike  im*kaneii  figure, 
ha  rearmed  aw d p !ai$||jt ft  whvu  tv 

Whit*  cuMopW.  Itf  : yM\.  fche\  first  real 
eiimpse  of  East.  Indian  life -as:  in  mm.  am) 
, looked  mfpresfci  vfcly  like  semre  uitj 
Hi  nth  to  >y  iitin  Nbv  dhobi:  as  she  shook 
her  ft st  .cm3  an  mtirO-elHgihle 

strihg  of  word*;,  s:Ue  did  sctmieHung*  eke 
than  btes*  the  r^vjosiiv  ‘ Oat  Jed  tlie  stran- 
gers 10  Moft  a wd  Mart*  at  her. 

a v.r.oju^-  of  si  raw  anVI  wat- 

tkNti  ‘$piU0VhUr4l  thihkty  together  alotisj 
ii&*-m: naked  hahie^.. 
'•h»},Ltiak.^:t:;  atuJ  Womfrti  in  bright 
Tit* ^ Avj»ttner>  mid  the  •Vbililr*# 
wy.utft  .curM^  bangle#  ul  the  wykis 

and  silver  hjtuais  at  the  neck,  aiirf  some  of 
the  f;'6pn^pp-tpp^ips  wore  huge  eAra-mgs, 
and  m ns^nees. a^ifig  or  ornaiu em 

th#  of  the:  nose. 

A in:*:  #1.00*1  A»fnO>i  in  if  if*'  Vfbddk-  «»f  tin** 

: prp^ty  At  the  J*OC»t 

i$i||  pit  old  m&h,  leap ^ «mh  t^Ved. 
iif^  for  fa  h/yec  h^oih  Pirwft*  d lbs  vrhist 
uiid  ti  turUin  hjp04>  his  Ih-s&d, hi*  bands 
•n..;j,M.:d.  n>go*iiv;  and  hi*  body  staying 
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backward  Aral  .forward  and  from  si  tie  to 
side  m live  earoestm^’  of  his  pm\\*rsr 
Maybe  lie  was-umrmuenin^  «tith  Brahma. 
v\  U»>  vras  tvs  d<^e  to  liiii)  here  as  lie 
W <nat  far  away  Indian  bourn. 

A; crowd  gathered  round  the  carriage. 
gaMding  and  eji alter u vg  fn  HimlaManee. 

. Perhaps  white  visitors  were  huniit  aa ' 
common  HUK&np  them  ;h  in  like  phtees 
here*  or  in  nijpv:  }.M^nik4  fdv  iZui  children 
w.*-re  *hy  acid  yuMf  at  a UifT$*  distance*, 
l .-»kh»1,-  ot4  •.•:■  •■  \t:j  }->*?•/»•  of  van 

ons  rntonouic  f^uii .germing  suvik^  to 

•••-  r •'-.ft  V 

y .ngch.cr  iy  wo ^ a 1 1 , ywitlf . 

o baby  s.s«  ;vofnj.«  v*  h»:r  ni\>  M$  a n*i»ik 

>•' ; v:  !^:t:-hv.vt;  {;vc  pm;  •;  •>  pok<  i xcei 

dfriitf  Ehgfiyh.  I i.v  - .ni\$:'*cx:  ;td;.-.i.,r^<|ne%h. 

sO:p;  •**<!  *he  yK»i/<! 

•>-.>;\  e.  : - h.-M  rb-u.  our  for  A 

ch^cr  ’afS}<vt»d;rV;  Nd^ily  irai>l 

lyrs  hctOg  honii'  Yi . fenv  Of  f}i^s>;  rnnkeis 
;.../,  i ...  , ,,.M  v .v--.o;... f b.  V are* 

ami  sar^ll.St'  f -1  ^ Wt.iru'  a 

d o ilpd  ;Vh'0^-. 

'hxiuy  tkef.; Mi*kt : ‘ihe 

: • OVM* 
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and  oftentimes,  following 
such  an  aqueduct  to  its 
termination,  ouie  comes  upon  the  ruins  of 
an  old-time  sugjir -mill  enveloped  in  vines 
and  buried  in  a green  grave  of  foliage,  its 
massive  «to tie  walls  toppling  out  and  its 
roof  tumbling  in. 

At  other  times  one  sees  signs  of  that 
by- gone  industry  still  remaining;  one 
passes  through  the  vivid  green  of  grow- 
ing cane  fields;  one  finds  the  long  strag- 
gling aqueduct  still  alive  with  the  rush- 
ing flood  that  sets  the  great  laboring  mill- 
wheel ft- turning.  The  hum  of  life  greets 
the  ears,  and  to  the  nostrils  comes  the 
pungent  molasses  like  smell  of  the  sugar 
liquor  streaming  from  life  crushing  roll 
ers  that  grind  tile  jointed  cane  into  a taste- 
less  fibre  fit  only  for  burning. 

One  speh  sugar  plantation,  still  busy 
With  living  industry,  ties  in  a fertile  val- 
ley behind  ft  spur  of  the  long  mountains, 
and  within  four  or  live  miles  of  the  town 
of  Kingston.  A gateway  opens  upon  a 
wide  level  yard,  at  the  upper  cud  of  w bleb, 


Once,  in  times  past,  it  might  almost 
have  been  said  that  Jamaica  and  sugar 
were  synonyms,  so  inseparably  was  the 
idea  attached  to  the  one  name  suggestive 
of  that  attached  to  the  other.  Now  the 
one  time  magnificence  of  those  old  sugar 
days  has  disappeared,  like  many  another 
departed  glory,  into  the  yawning  grave 
of  the  past.  Nevertheless,  the  old  sugar 
king,  now  dead  and  gone,  has,  so  to  speak, 
left  behind  some  of  his  old  clothes,  and 
bv  them  wo  can  see  what  a fine  fellow 
be  Was  in  those  times 

Everywhere  throughout  the  valleys  of 
Lighauea  one  secs  remains  of  that  by-gone 
time  of  busy  prosperity— -solidly  built 
plantation  houses  standing  back  from  the 
road-side  Upon  shady  terraces  or  behind 
the  park  wall,  sometimes  showing  sighs 
of  life,  sometimes  empty  of  all  thing's  but 
the  ghosts  of  the  past. 

One  sees  the  massive  stone  a relies  of 
great  aqueducts  running  aerosrs  the  plains 
from  mountain  reservoirs  miles  awav; 
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Tlnx  niut&ss^  is _ '■•  ^Ty^?:nv«i*i'r4i‘l ' t ■ . -Hy ’’ 

•t>|tc^6iii«>;v. tfiiA  tlid 

■Mfyvtyi&frt  H; 

If  ib  CfiVite 
tioLil . flU'li  b i'ti' 
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!»dv>i]  *»■•{>!.  >r-f;..rd  ‘V If h f ;»*>  \fasU*-  Hm' 
KdyUov.^d  ?p.  a ltd 

J*  f | I »pt  J f $i  f &tt)  Vftisf;  d Ull jt&  i<*» 
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jOy  c .^icoa W f 

(»  ^Mh$Til'n4  ))}>■  id’  Y $ *•’#» 

I foot  coolies,  shaping  the  course  u ill*  their 

Feet,  trickle  31  down  between  the  rnw>  <it 
growing  vane,  to  twd  the  tlnrst.v  c^ds, 
-p  .a#  him  Kgyptmna  for  mUdd  ages  haw 

‘ Inrkieti  Uw  wake  oF  the  overidwim*  Nile 

through .tlieir  parched  field* . 

The  dunking  ami  ye-hawiog  of  The 
Vregnms,  fin*  sovUii ! svtddi | of  rommeies' 
The  broad  waving  gmm  of  < he.  cui.#:  euU'mg  ihrolrirh  the  lough  shkk>.  und  thu 
fields  Mrek'ljt«  away  upon ' all'-  .skIcs.  ' rustling  of  tlie  vane  lies  peak  the  presence 
thmuhMreveey\vhni^  hy  the  high  grassy  ol  a held  ripe  For  cutting-  ^vn:*n  before  one 
bank*  of  imyji  Miv  ciwfe  *hal  carry  the  lorn*  (he  corner.  A brood  fence  ies*.  ex* 
water down  from  him  highlands  above.  panw ..'spread  thick  h with  the  leaver  t ( i u t 
Natural  of  water  tee not  pie nli~  h&vebeen  stripped  from  thfcsteOc,  si  rv  trie 

fui  In  the  jdauk  of  Ligmmea,  Hud  such  &s  a way.  homo  led.  hy  the  waving  yco-n  of 
as  are  to  tn-  found  ;iir  tmjobmmdy  apt  t he  standing  rw n*:.  and  -hive  wait  the  rus- 
io  wither  away  in  id.  arid  beds  of  rooks  in  fie  fit  negroes  and  eui/i  *n busy  about  their 
i he  dry  season.  So  d sate  -and  sure  sup-  w^rk.  Tin;  m yiaws  amt  laugh  and 
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•1  #iv vkfdv :; . $m:  ?>  forgave  {lm  mmes 

a rjew  lift  %ip&  TiliV 
_e#  tfo  Ac  'olit  lift  , tejffc 

befoul.  '•  . \fofoVfo  "•••''.  • • 

Tfo  crooked  rri  nil  i up  road  thuf  fouls 
Afetter:,  the .oooffts. work  sA'adiiy  in  fo  mtu  tlu*  village  nous  hesuft  the  stone 
-Tnosfc  sm»  km  >/«  forme.  •'  .Tfombfo  .;yukfe$  of  walls  and  formes.  tlie  gate^ys,  lift  gar- 
great  patient  r>;ce.u  stand  fofo  foe#  in  the  dons,  ami  the  oozy  relumes  of  foal  looks 
fouves.  browsing  upon  ilia  swm-t  fomfos,  m href  efomm  to  k-  aJhufot - too  copy  of  an 
whifot  rtt-  myrnes  pile  Mm  .join!'?  Eoylfoh  vdfoge  -Ifo  instead  of  hmkspuvs 

-b^TtenA.^^r.  non  die  forW,  y Qrm'  mft,  and  dafoxli lyfofomf  rbi*  xyaTW  feufos 
amfe  only;  enfo  ftfoxfofofoi  tfo  Ifo  ve<*  tin  A w\tfo f>£  Ifo:  gfofoiy*  are 

have  mu  ijr-iMi  stnppfo  u -.lit:  fo;ufoi\  liw  Sjfoipg  U< ^ v%  ••?*..  m Um  c:u'luS  am!  the 
ami  a l l flu;  ollmrs  foifow  b.  ifviM  ii-o  iVojn,  pala  bio^m**;.,  of  Uevorohni.  In  Che  place, 
to  Urn  mill.  ff  r stvMifi  tuid  watched;  amt  of  fo*yet  m*e.  fotetung  bamum  loaves..  in 
tii <3  hjfou*  music  souikIdJ  to  Ntfrtbevfl  .ears  ffo  plank  al  a>ak  fod  beech  &tp  pulm  imd 
like  an  echo  of  harvest ■time-  in  that  far*  embmirrm  M,  ,,k  ] >i*j»  >-  of  (lie  y <»*%•>  mr 
away  Northern  laud.  douldy  dear  henan-a  liy  rtuojvitm  shiudifothidwSH.  with  him;  ami 
of  tin-  Sham  o.akli jess  Ifod  makes  a hard  wUil.o  Uowers 

wooing  needful  to  win  .&.:{foy  ;.&&!  fo-  Urfo  .stratum  vy^et^iifotv  . fos; 

crowded  * i ? (.< t \]'t-  farfoiar ‘Belting-.  sm  a 
Vl  “•►]  :M ) vj‘{;  i i » . ndS  lilld  {iu^s  !;iOr 

It  isfofe  ifo/Ag#  foUl  trnprehfcl  tM)  faunljar  iv<t.m^.  do^ 

. lami  w cm  me ■ at* ?>.»■•• » iho  I'joao.ji  -old  Ko.u*  sr*o'  wioio  fa«*v^ : tin/  pv)»<ant.ry  ate 

1 1- 1* , oainiv  nU'ked  t(>  nemo  vdkiyos  and  nluek.  ami  dm  lords  of  Urn  sm.l  om>.  )>rOw?» 

of  r>.a(:  cvuwih.  Tm*  noun  «*r  tin  sky.  at  foi*t.  ii  is.  as  0 dim 

n«  s y Ooia Ova n ^-^diUrsrov^  Hnri^y : -.  th^..  nreTdit  of  the  ooniitf^  ;Fe6j<*o  lsi.^tjdcr;.;fr»5r 
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gOttK-ldiiij&C  'U  J .'.f  f l 

St.  Daui'.',  Uy  uas  h6)’»\  ;it  least, 
driven  the  white  farther  f roi'U 
MittiUpsf»x  and  the  >“rli il*V  li'skvcs 
niau  fcoiif  F.-ihuPqlil;  and  M-ts 
.supreme  u(>an  Shaotor’!?  ILjJ. 

lord  timl  muster  .of /til  I,  ■ :' y /Ck/. " 

Tiit!  winding-  read  with  jt,<  stone  >v«|]«  lag**  t* pott  the  green  fronts  the 

Aiul  Its;  jfawJerisi  aii-tf  ife  rottag^,  art  • -redt^y,  Wv^S\'^infdt*tall»Ji«3v  yi'blte- walled 
a t ►!*»» |'ii  liille  iitl.1;  and  tenmnaU-s  ivt  a v *?.-  house,  hvnad  built  and  roomy,  Sitting 

I'idtcH  Iwljliid  aApicic^lyftiiiieccj.JAi)*!  i>ticter  the 
shad,*  ': 

Neat’ Mir  ret’thhy  'fe  f.Lc  :^(vt!isi*  AbuiKd), 
sr|uare*ow<-red  and  stsndtiij?  bark  in  -its 
Vard  behind  a low  white'  waji.  S»mf 
IX»jr.%  pmrojdkjd.bg  at  mekeCnpoo  tlld  vil  - 

lagir-  eWl'i:  and  (')'•  -a  imifliWt  it  shewed 
all  lifer ;:{t  'jMdw isf  old-tiwe.  ICuglifth  iifd, 

: Dttt-  thv  itftertifKin  sun  bufi#d  with  a 

hot  marry  glare,  i-hci-  cricketers  h,«)  bi.-tok 
and  a J4ji‘bawb<l  -negitf  woman  kat 
A the-  shade.-  0#V  an  d a. 

pile  -of.  ^n^r1»rcwl.W^;.djkjf?teyeti  iijKm  a 

Ufh?  in  fW>ivt  of  her.  ; ' 

Ilie-y  are ;#wvet>  pivilbrU- |in*.'}d*‘, 

ddftint 

aniitaid  tdi«rsiJerscriti^ind  Vi^fTo«»l  them 

tnade 
vvdVre.  we 

had  tekt.m  it  ft  Wit*  in (i-  Tie  ev» me  groaning 
mtitte^i^i ngr  m himself  as 
i though  he  bor**  the  weight-of  all  the  sins 
V of  jiWiiahfft  diflin  his-  shonMets,  He  was 

*■■  haeefiif/t.  Hitih  br-l  pud  lum-v-lf  on  i » is  wea- 
ry way  iviUka  knir  wcuideu  MaH'  and  >»»• 
tier  liiaafm  j»e  da.gr «.e»!  smIyiu:  ddmf Bible, 

. lie  U<r->- hii'iM.if  hkf- an  ;»fi'-H-n-  nropie-1. 

; and  mutld  have  harked  like  one  doily-  Tor 
hot  black  frtfie  find  a rusty  .Aorn-jiipr  hah 
He  sat  him  down  by  the  garden  gate,  and 


thi:  c-kookkii  wnritt.w  roao  that  l«aus  into 

THE  VU.I.AUE." 


.'  • mi  . 

flti  SAT  HIM  DOW?*  BT  THE  fiAiUj-fc*'  (iat% 
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There  was'&o-iftetmag  Very  funny  ui  the 


rai  iii*  t 


■ Thete  Are; fefrvr neigh 
lx>i-hQcnd tif  A:fc  ' 

pie  q r':£$jf  w .\t  lutf# 

airuV:-  giva{:;  I>mU  to 

ciifeii  the rfv* wupour.  Thaner 'it  tiios  in tty 
cMerus.  tvh^  it  fti  stoiv'd'  for  faluni* 
Krery  Itousejia^  iu 

miiL  great  terraces  uf  ^oiiereti-  eiueh  the* 
supply  {or  publk*  U >">.*.  Sin;h  a ptiblic 
tank  by  iiiecorner  of  a side  Mrret 

et»^:  to  the vil }4g$  .a mi  nn>n  v anil  thither 
ihVdnM tvh  brought  Jqn key very 
me  wnh  gn-ut  • s ? i paifo-jfriuu^  in  the .pan 
nWr  :;jm]  tile luie  ike  patl**  lilted  *v»lh  v\ , 4 
uuv  vrerWeariird  perhaps  miles  away  U) 

- so.tti  e sti^w  itikrVfe^  eotiage-liulwti 4i*$b*r 
gorge?. ‘tit  ameftig"  banana 

piuulam  irees. 

1 ti  alt  %h e leases  "one  ilpii  ? the  ti  her.  and 
Lite  -verier  |9ur  l^itoiraws  -clay,  kept -ever 
caul  by  the  e.yaponuiuo  of  niftisiure-  that 


A5D  TimnEe  cn i djuf.*  mi<.?;nifT  noNKEVb 
EVERY  .'  -.'  ,•■  "'  . 1 


iuiil  Itv-/  upon,  ilie  grotm/t  beside  Urmv 
and  . h»?<;  fyih m %$  &**'■%  frutl  lhe«j 

he  his  .bq% : . f * rtf***  >i<te  uy 

side,  atjd  'jivanbig'niost  honourably. 

Lord ; O Uh-v*:  i\>*  Lord’ : O ye  .srrmfei* 
roue  ond  the  foOutam!*  Turin 

m itl)  a/*  u jovavd  rbl  1 uf  the  oyes  Uiar  tsouk 
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of  ermr.Srfc  leaven  and  'isfiWcfer  teqdrijft,  of 
tooU  Ami  }j(MtM_‘)*«-,i  o i > d ju  i lit*  se;is»>w 
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JAMAICA,  NEW  AND  OLD. 


THE  ONLY  HCTOHESQUE  OBJECT  IN  THE 
WHOLE  HORRID  EXPANSE  5* 


head.  But  by-and-by  it  begins  to  slant 
upward,  at  first  gently  and  then  more  and 
more  steeply  as  the  mountains  set  their 
rocky  faces  against  it.  The  character 
of  the  vegetation  changes,  it  becomes 
more  tangled,  and  great  fibrous  creepers 
droop  festoons  of  snake  like  branches  and 
vivid  leaves  and  trailing  tendrils  from 
tree  to  tree,  enveloping  the  sheer  naked 
cliffs  in  a curtain  of  verdure. 

In  these  wilder  uplands  one  comes  upon 
occasional  thickets  of  brownish  foliage, 
in  the  midst  of  which  hang  long  red  and 
yellow  cucumber  like  pods.  Within*  in 
a sour  - sweet  pulp,  are  rows  of  round 
beans  about  the  size  of  chestnuts.  They 
are  the  famous  cacao  nuts,  from  which  the 
chocolate  of  commerce  is  made— the  pre- 
cious freightage  of  many  a Spanish  gal- 
leon of  the  old  times,  the  capture  of  which 
was  reckoned  only  second  bv  the  bucca- 
neers to  the  taking  of  a t rcas li re-.sh i p ea rry - 
fug  cases  of  doubloons  and  pieces  of  eight. 
Everywhere  one  sees  the  glossy  russet 
beans,  spread  out  in  wooden  trays  in  front 
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of  the  way-side  cot- 
tages to  dry  and 
brown  in  the  oven- 
heat  of  the  sun. 

From  one  cot- 
tage. shaded  by 
broad -leaved  ba- 
nana plants,  a 
p petty  smili  n gmu- 
latto  girl  brought 
three  of  the  pods, 
and  offered  them 
with  a courtesy 
ami  a Hashing 
smile  of  white 
teeth. 

Another  one- 
time precious 
f freightage  comes 
from  the  higher 
peaksof  themoun- 
tains — pimento— 
the  West  Indian 
pepper  spice. 

At  some  places 
the  mid  is  shaded  for  furlongs  with  dark 
purple-green  foliage  spreading  wide  from 
trunks  and  branches  white  as  silver,  and 
for  rods  around  the  air  is  pungent  with  its 
spicy  fragrance. 

Wherever  a mountain  stream  crosses 
the  roadway  one  finds  cottages  of  the 
peasantry  collecting  more  densely  into 
villages. 

A little  girl  came  pattering  along  the 
road  with  a great  section  of  bamboo  trunk 
balanced  upon  her  head.  It  was  to  be 
tilled  with  water,  and  she  came  from  the 
cottage  that  we  could  see  at  a little  dis- 
tance through  the  intervening  shrubbery. 
Then  we  knew  that  we  were  near  the 
watercourse,  and  hv -and -by  we  came  to 
it— a mountain  stream,  cold  as  ice  and 
clear  as  crystal,  a welcome  sight  to  hot 
and  thirsty  man  and  beast.  Two  negro 
women  stood  gossiping  and  cooling  their 
feet  iii  the  limpid  fresh  ness,  and  from  a. 
way-side  school-house  the  scholars  came 
pouring  out  and  stood  in  a row  along  the 
wattled  fence,  staring  at  its, 

via 

In  the  outskirts  of  Kingston,  upon  the 
main  road,  one  passes  through  a.  gateway 
into  a great  bleak  open  space  of  some 
hundred  acres,  toward  the  further  end  of 
Which  lay  a double  row  of  hideous,  un- 
couth buildings,  They  are  the  barracks 
of  the  negro  regiment.  As  one  bowls 
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iir-e  Alive  tnriiji-  suggestions 
of  thn  ^u'p^rimtu^I.  and  .the  my^rioua 
7 io  (he  negro  h?lndy 

At  various  parts  of  tJie  island  jj$|  £jra 
terraiie&n  m~w$  tli&jfc  hej*r  and  tf?mv 
make  a*  sudden  ^pjnya ranee.  t& Ttin.^ifUy 
for  a - few  mdo.s.  and  then  to  di-appn:*r 
agmn  in  lim  bo>vejs  of  the  earth.  : In 
. place*  t he  .>?Mer  appro  r*  *miy  jh  Wwilar 
/mk-h^le>s.  -a! w*  v\s  .hridmniig  hut  never 
oversow  mg,  et#ft  far  the  r-.el  season.  -or 
never  stiWijni^hing,  hi  ttedry,  In 
Adfe  of  the  nioiHd^m  fdslTTesee^  ^ o^ro 
.frtmJe  pointed  out  tu  lire  Minsk  a gloomy 
fKm?»  With  neither  inlet:  nhr  millet  Th 
'•.:  it.  was  the1  haiotaVian  of  some  nuuo 

: • ’strojiii  subaqueous  creature  named  -: 

rrtje  "v  He  kdd  xw>  that  nobody  darfed 
even  go  riKtr  Vo  tffiv  uuirgiu,  fm  :r*v£Wiy 
lino  v\  would  ealeh  him  ami  put*]  hon 
;:;Wndfrt\  I'tsf>u’hi  ^iiChrr  ijn.th-in?  front  $ipv 
' v hut  the:  tore  foet^,  fOr  *y)tfa  u f pressed 
him  f*.»r  'further  dHai)  comiiTong  " Gwo- 
hiie^ ■*  *^b 3i ^ tly 
took  my  questions  for  curm  ridienk*, 
ami  withdrew  himself  ■ into  Urn  shell  of 
’ . dtdirfmiprehen^iori-  ':;; .7'! ^ybfrKyyy 

Ill  tixu  }.»:< nirnr  dirih-er  Mix  Or^oes 
fund  of  4k^viu  % arul  pr<iv- 
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’ . f0:vvl,  - - •.‘  -.Fijsh/^fidrr 
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r oh-  sayings  >iuov  n*H  only  t|m  Item*  m sight 

It  i*  <if  iuM>  fche  rhtuwteH«t|es 

•f  f 1ft'  of  tin-  ron’i-mt.s  errutmn,  h,o  1*  troh 
t%Ut  njHl.vifhbjiig  femywdydga  of 

iting  the  ivrnkvm^x  *d  poor  human  r udu.ro. 

■ V Vo/’"7X^uok-''Ahd;  Tovylv  f$ed  toginkfaH  but ' no 
UfW.  .‘7;V Whe-ij  mao  deitd.  gras* 

Mu-tr  growat  kirn  • Uu^r.  * VoC  mil  .tor  h|i« 
their  <.'J*arurtoi\  pt*r  r^in  ;ibr  him  ° flxin- 

» |he  jerry  '"Min  hit  by 

..  hid  $mdo*.  foun  hzard  " Suyh 

. ami  net*  • Uk'^ 

Eft.ipri  - K‘-  T W>jrr«.':.  tJi  to 

ofvtv  uTmutli  of  l.li*:  merry  uUtck  mlmnl  pea-. 
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m * d> eefeord^k- vigt>r  ; ?vtid  ^ 
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held  her  audiyti^e  ’VireatTile^  .with  the  in  its  hirth |:.4he% •fims^uf  jOheriUti^ 

dr/(*iy>.  of  • 'A nancy  * ami  «o$  Mu  dxad  ^heli  tm-  oiher  h>'ft 

vm'o^  '•  ’rOofey  ’ umi  o ^oo  ^ruroonui.*  i,s  hr-lhnd,  and  f»imoin^  it  )do>  u d**y  ;i*v:l 
nosv  alofogji  priced  away.  All  of  the  rmpiv,  .^ourd.  t';i>h  )*d’  ft# 

nht  of  the‘-Vay  phenorrmxa  txwir  nw*nw  ;,  ; •*  ; 
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THE  SONG  OF  MONTEREY. 

BY  FRANCES  L.  MACE. 

THE  charm  of  the  isle  of  the  lotus, 
El  Monte,  the  beautiful,  keeps; 

In  all  her  fairy  land  borders 

The  spirit  of  bloom  never  sleeps. 
Through  fringes  of  palm  and  pampas 
The  lake's  blue  splendor  shines, 
And  the  white  magnolia,  starlike, 
Gleams  under  the  cloudy  pines. 


Yet  may  you  dream  all  day 
By  the  flowers  and  fountain  spray; 

Not  there  shall  you  hear  the  burden 
Of  the  song  of  Monterey. 

Go  forth  to  the  windy  headland, 

Where  the  cypress-trees  look  down 
Like  giants  aged  and  stricken, 

Yet  wearing  the  green- wood  crown. 

Mighty  the  voices  that  hail  you 
With  the  lore  of  olden  time, 

In  the  chant  of  the  marching  billows 
And  strong  boughs’  answering  chime. 

But  the  ocean,  waste  and  gray, 

And  the  trees,  though  they  sing  alway, 
Know  not  the  grander  meaning 
Of  the  song  of  Monterey. 

Where  the  snowy  surf  more  gently 
On  a curving  inlet  falls, 

Stands  Carmel's  lonely  mission 
In  its  crumbling  garden  walls. 

Hushed  are  the  bells  in  the  belfry, 

And  no  longer  the  massive  door 
Swings  back  while  a dark  procession 
Kneels  on  the  earthen  floor. 


Let  your  heart  in  stillness  pray 
With  the  worshippers  passed  away: 
Oh,  hear  you  not  now  the  prelude 
Of  the  song  of  Monterey? 

For  here  is  the  memory  holy 
Of  Serra,  the  saint  of  the  West, 

Who  brought  to  these  pathless  borders 
The  cross  and  the  symbols  blest; 

Here  first  was  the  Gloria  chanted; 

The  forest  and  desert  heard, 

And  wherever  he  passed,  new  voices 
Repeated  the  sacred  word. 
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Pleasant  as  brooks  in  May, 

When  they  burst  from  winter's  sway. 

Through  clustering  homes  and  vineyards 
Grew  the  song  of  Monterey. 
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Wayworn  at  last  and  dying, 

Home  to  the  mission  he  came; 

There  his  followers  thronged  at  bell-call 
To  watch  liis  life’s  last  flame. 

Once  more  was  the  anthem  lifted; 

But  hark!  his  voice  alone, 

While  the  singers  weep  and  falter, 

Bears  the  music  to  the  Throne. 

The  swell  of  that  parting  lay 

Is  in  the  sweet  air  to-day; 

That  life  of  sublime  devotion 

Is  the  song  of  Monterey. 

Yonder  in  palace  and  garden 
May  the  tide  of  pleasure  roll, 

But  the  years  far  off  shall  listen 
To  this  meek,  majestic  soul. 

Still  shall  the  pines  their  censers 
Of  pungent  odors  swing, 

And  the  resonant  waves  of  Carmel 
In  slow,  deep  measure  sing: 

“Peace  to  the  slumbering  clay, 
And  joy  in  the  heavens  for  aye 
To  him  who  awoke  for  the  ages 
The  song  of  Monterey!” 


T1IE  LAKE  DWELLERS. 


BY  S.  H.  M.  BYERS. 


THE  recent  discovery  of  tombs  of  the 
lake  dwellers  has  awakened  a renewed 
interest  in  the  people  of  prehistoric  Switz- 
erland. Tourists  will  hardly  be  content 
any  more  to  pass  through  Switzerland 
without  visiting  one  or  more  of  the  mu- 
seums where  the  collections  made  from 
the  excavated  lake  dwellings  are  exhib- 
ited. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  exhibition 
of  these  relics  is  the  one  at  the  “Helm 
House,”  in  Zurich.  There  one  sees  what 
are  in  fact  the  greatest  antiquities  of  the 
whole  world.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  specimens  of  stone,  wood, 
cloth,  weapons  and  ornaments,  of  a people 
whose  towns  were  old  a thousand  years 
before  gray  old  excavated  Pompeii  was 
ever  tli ought  of. 

To  Professor  Ferdinand  Keller  before 
all  others  the  world  is  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  what  it  probably  was  before 
the  time  of  history.  All  the  later  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  lake  dwellers’  villages,  and  no 


man  was  so  competent  as  he  to  rejuve- 
nate those  dead  old  skulls  and  relics,  lift- 
ing a thousand  years  from  the  forgotten 
past  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Keller  has  translated  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  dead  ages.  He  has  explained  how 
the  antiquarians  have  divided  all  the 
prehistoric  past  into  the  ages  of  stone, 
of  bronze,  and  of  iron ; how  the  lake 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  were  first  dis- 
covered at  Moilen,  on  the  lake  of  Zu- 
rich, in  1829,  and  more  fully  revealed 
in  1853-4;  and  how  the  world  at  large 
shut  its  eyes,  almost,  to  the  great  con- 
tribution made  to  history.  He  has  told, 
too,  how  the  patient,  hard-working  inves- 
tigators, of  whom  he  is  chief,  have  un- 
covered and  dug  out  enough  of  these 
buried  towns  to  prove  that  our  “best  fam- 
ilies" don’t  need  to  break  off  their  ances- 
tral line  with  William  the  Conqueror,  or 
with  any  other  William.  Those  of  us 
who  think  we  might  be  proud  of  our  far- 
off  progenitors  may  yet  be  gratified  to  see 
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idea  of  liow  a section  of  this  partly  exca- 
vated village  looked  when  lirst  uncovered. 
Of  course  the  visitor  now  will  see  little 
except  chopped-off  piles  sticking  in  the 
peat,  and  among  them  the  debris  of  the 
villages  that  have  here  gone  to  ruin. 
Robenhausen  hud  been  partly  burned 
down  and  built  lip  again  on  the  same  site, 
but  at  intervals  of  ages,  probably,  apart; 
so  that  the  peat  bed  shows  on  being 
opened  three  sets  of  piles,  one  above  the 
other.  The  only  way  of  judging  of  the 
probable  age  of  these  lake  dwellings  is  by 
estimating  the  centuries  required  for  peat 
beds  to  form.  Reckoned  in  this  manner, 
the  age  of  the  first  town  built  at  the  bottom 
of  Robenhausen  must  be  prodigious. 

In  these  lake  villages  once  lived  a peo- 
ple as  much  civilized,  possibly,  as  are  the 


some  shrewd  Yankee  following  our  line 
for  us  clear  back  to  Orgctorix,  the  young- 
est offspring  of  our  Celtic  grandfathers  of 
the  lake  dwellers. 

If  our  American  tourist  will  take  a little 
more  time,  jump  on  the  cars,  and  ride  out 
to  Robenhausen,  on  the  lake  of  PfiUTikon, 
he  will  there  witness  with  his  own  eyes  the 
turf  beds  and  the  lake  giving  up  the  secrets 
of  the  age  of  stone.  Robenhausen  is  a 
town  of  the  stone- age  period*  It  was  per- 
haps twelve  hundred  feet  square,  stand- 
ing on  a platform  built  on  a hundred  t hou- 
sand piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  lake,  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore.  Like  all  the  other  h>\\  »ss 
lake  towns,  it  was  connected  with  the 
land  by  a long  bridge,  also  built  on  piles. 
The  illustration  on  next  page  gives  au 
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Mexicans  of  to-da.y..  They  tilled  the  soil,  Helvetians  tvert-  the  last  of  the  lake  dwell 
'•bet  (i'-vflt.  in  Imue-s.  they  wove  tine  linen.  ei>.  It  is  known  that  most  of  the  Ijdte 
they  bud  articles  of  luxury,  and  traded  village*!  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it-  is 
more  or  less  with  other  cOtm tries.  Of  altogether  |>VOt«il>le  t hat  tvlu?i.  C»»*ar  coro- 
tjtein  thrre  are  iiu  written  amtals.  His-  jielk-U  the  jreojdo  to  return  t le.yv  establish- 
f.ore  stops  stock-still  with  Switzerland  ed  ur\*r  fimhes  oti  tie-  shore,  insiVai-j  of  re 
only  sixty  years  farther  back  than  the  building  tbe;r  5s<Ue  d welling*,  which  Ahcy 

had  Loft,  in  -wwrh  nf  a em- 

. ni«e  chine.  ami  a snore  err-0e 
^1  .ih»a  wecf  found 
etni'j  the  Alps. 

. It  is.  now  ianrnii  that  these 


li* ad o i> f f 1 ui  t .a  ij d most  o£u&- 
m^nis.  f i>r  \Ui\  p£h*ou  ^veie 
made  Of  Wit#.  Tiie  gr i iid- 
Jiig-Tii  il  l suvtply  of  a 

iarg^  sto^e;gU^ht  ly  5i<>IlpAVi‘4 
-tit ft} \Vli  h?U'  Hi*  K-beat 
}>? Hcoil ; ami  jhi bfed  'ip-po 
fto i K J m ti M nvi t If  iV  l i^r 

fctoWi  s^iWlry 
Kiii&i  xiiii  1st  aw  ; 

V>f  vyl^yit:^  tHuflj  *v<*$  wdi 

mid  i nl rrfeAtihg 
ftlid  ^pHCHl>en|i 

f ^0^%’  of  tea, 

Tlit?  iu  tsfehiS, 

fl>ul  it*  :y  if;i11l.e8  WHVtfU  ; fjFOm 

it**.  They  buuted  ainl  li>iiad 
Hlid  'Uftiliyh  ,y  * ;:  s , yk-.Vi-'s] 
'&U*fi»,<ny  luUmu'  U?\Vu«; 

birU?  . \{i ' - ti&l'fytC.  is  .o  WjttO  gnv$ 

»;?  ju  , liiibi.-ifi  i,.t  tO.-v-  Sb  py  bike  ;■»>  I-:.i?ybv  n v'cinTMti:  (o  *?<■  whoii* 

<hvfe.Uf-»>  it*  U fif‘Vr:.f\-HSa»'  teU^huv-  n qrimjV  .1 i utf^- fk$d  «,nV;iU)  ha*M>rl 

iW  i>£  ;$  nfiiilickH  riiHl  lUl  uiUU i*  i^Wfd^Vily  YfgJ!  Ik* 

} *t  V -i.  iW  W . Uibfp  0>o.j  joiiltlrtl  'll  is  \m/»M  I y nuusstf^  it[  ru\M  v 

tUM' ejnr»i.  i '•y'^^^li Ci^i^ j|_  a^'cy  .-. pi?} tef; |.r .fijj WiiJi  of. 

gWuf,  fyttM  [ftijg,.  ' U)Reii{-v.  ilUli  Hn.n  k>  > y>f\\  ty&y  t /or  p'lViH.  ,Vl£  JjbfHtt 

i^.fk  iiifu  ;i*i»:ri  >*  r ; to  6 1 Vv  . Tlif^O  >v  n’i  5*Uk*  t»»--  ^ iid-h,;h  d.  i - *1  • v * » t ;*.p:irU: 

hl'b'lj  M ■ w ‘.-i  -h  . OM’;-  ]M<vy  -,;fl  *r  ? i » O ( } yl.it!  t |)!  tUl* 
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IDEAL  VIEW  OK  A LAKE  VILLAGE. 


is  about  all  that  will  be-  seen.  It  will  be  is  estimated,  was  built  on  a platform  sup 
something  to  him,  however,  to  know  tliat  ] Muted  hv  one  hundred  thousand  piles, 
untold  thousands  of  human  beings  like  These  piles  were  originally  about  twelve 
himself  were  born,  fought  the  battle  of  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  in  circuue 
life,  and  died  right  where  he  is  ..standing;'  ference.  They  Were  mostly  of  cedar,  oak, 
and  to  retie**!  that  thousands  of  yeans  do  and  beech  - wood  ; had  b««en  sharpeneih 
not  materially  change  the  heart  of  tuan.  often  by  tire,  and  were  driven  into  the 
nor  affect  Ids  destinv.  Robenhausen,  it  l>ouoin  of  the.  lata 
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i^rular  order,  Ou  tli ese  pi  1 es , a 1 1 he,  top,  c utfity  against  w ild  fcfcjastej  t*tad  vcilder  nven 
cross  limbers  We# '^'a4 . oti ^ Oioti hayd  ? xti i v <]r i^5) j* 

W®S  built  the  pliAtforn^  or  the  base  of  the  ti\q  a method  of  hying  so  iinjonYeuiefit, 
kike  ••  • Ji;6ks#,;  . '^ine^; . .;.  ^iki'  i.a jW;(itte-r  fk*:  -4$  the 

wbick  cro^de<iek^ely  together  jwople  Vjf  The  -Midi-ik  Ay<-s  built  wndlev  wnd 

oil  th^  ivJRn^  penally  onestory  Will  led  to w ns  for  ^:ur agai tffcl  every 

huts,  3 bout  lweu(y-lvo> i>et  ^ ItK-  .by  t wen  foe,'  so  ike  kike.  dweMyr*  ndoptod  the 
ty -stcv^u . fere  long.  ami  eontiunhig  kut  a cheaper  end  coupler  mebuni  of  placing 

their ; InilQt#’  far  *oii):  xvk^re 

at  night  a simple ^n&rd  Hi  the  hmlge  tv  as 
$uflfcfcut  to  proteei  the  whole  town. 

A o&gfyihi  kkkvykMl^  of  wind  f ire  lake 
A welters  weri  &ud  flto?  Uihfcl  btf ve 
lived  m fXWaioy'ii  ft%<iti  ibe.  rt;ficx  found 
n ntong  fke  yrutot  kf  .their  U.o$o#b  ClUured 
Tvotkl  ckio*  mil  decky,  and  (lie  pmtoa S ly 
ea  rf  >o  m fcet  f ykdh  aud  Wooden  •ii  it  i pUune?  u to 
'b\ !: . , . *xuxA  $ivw$yif^ki}j>p$'  will*  tint  thousand*  of 

.single  room.  They  were  built  wiUi  up-:  o(  stone , homy  bronse.  midircm 

right  poles,  imiited ^tvith  rmls  iOvd  i m pi erriv* U tfe 'y^m;y atel  from  viHiigtw  of 
^^vig^j-aiid;  tv.«nr.  pl'a^temi  \v  i i It  el:n  , two  d dimwit  ptwuuby  serve  as  ) he  alpha  hid  by 
or  three  inches  thick,  msidetatd'biit : The  v/hWj  \ve  mut:  partly  deiipkor  tlie  story 
floofe  aWa  piatiterfcii om  mtk  of  ilm  A$  ok^idy 

eia^y  *md  Xu  the  middle  of  the  jn$d$onM,  fcb> &>&$$  &*J9iiv&s  tn^titad ly 

room  ibzhv&rth , tJtuti iV^ti  of.  shiitfe  of  ImrhiMi,  And  eyuvfl^graiiau ^ many 

savaUtoae.  The  run fn  ot  the  houMvs  word  ohjeci^v  h.u.'viiig  hca  pjri-^Uy  ylmrretl. 
ruittfe  t>f  raxr,  bark,  or  add  WX  ^ fell  the  iSe^^liBngsg&im 

most  every  our  too  v^uuuh*  of  a footii  ami.  Wify,  ^nk  ikto-  ike  tend  of  iem  hike,  and 
a haiui  liiilk  or  iomjduiy -siom^;  have  keen  by  ^?nof  charring  have  keen  pre 
found;  sliowurg  ifiat  lire  .peoido' federally ’•  served  to  t ii#  prrseju.  da y; 
did  their  .own  weaving  and  grkiulmg  ;u  lu  tfie  emtrse  of  tin  a*  rUel^k^T^  : 
home.  At  Niederwyh  nmv  by*,  Me>si  a»»d  turf  hods  eoy«*red  tk**  >.y*.»l  w imre  r ilk 
kommen  muler  wiio&»  gnid^nye  the  exra-  ktges  had  stood.  It  w ould  W w.^vi/osorne 
vat  ions  at  Rohenhau.seu ' were  conducted.  U>  y>oiiU  oof  Uvi  a a St  or  a Ia^v  frartioii 
sueeeedyd  in  Of  Ure%  • $]f$n  th.at.lmvo ' bmh  al- 

i;.*us>e>  completely.  Oudiiny  rtjom  iit  tol-  ieudy  exeavutel  The  mow.-  eluimctei's 
^rgblir  pye&ei’vatioii, 

J^buud  huts  haye; 

;^i.§h  h&x#\  d iseov-: 
hv’ikyd , hd  t t b art 
hot  of  fre^uenit.  ok 
eurreucii  It  ij%  now 
yt)*o  jetiinvu  r.ti<a-t 
hulk  hulk  t>r t 
the*  i>}atfi>rm^  fer. 
df  OOns  tiy  ' : a ilhtui  Is 
heloiigilig  to,  th# 

■ yi  u y&  • '^1  J,  n..iP|A  Jipii  ,r  iPPiiilpPiBL^  L •:,>/  • ^ ^ ^ x 

pt*<  U1^  . TW  V Uuv,  ii 

vieu.  t - - e->  <;.i‘\  possessed  nil  Uknw  b>‘  overh.'-oked.  . The  rtni;i)eHK,t.insu>.i(>s-ifry'; 

On rniu  tli-*  o,uei»tly  hauid,  whether  in  tbte  (owns  of 

si idti^:'{i|^kk^u:ifh  id  :.  •; ; The;  v: f'i ie-' ^ ■ wyry hyife  VTPfayfsu.fy 

ee*e;{i  yi‘Uk>rru  no  \\Uu')i  th*i  Vilktcre  «:'v*(i  eelll  urr  u ^ieo  oreldsel  or  katohvr ' -nnuU- 
\\ as  re;e  ln*d  t»y  a lOntT  hyjdge,  el^v ■ t»*i I r «n*  v^ry  hard  stone.  otV-n.  0'»< c of  s:*,.w- 
i»y  d-e  - mg  pil-s  in  thelek«v.  The  n:«»,;*.ins  !».»»  found  in  tfw ll/^rwn\A.  <onl  imt^ed-apk 

t e-o«-:  IpUge^  e?e  !««Mud,  eliowing  Uk>o  U\  Iviri^e,  showioir  nof eh n>z vely  tleit-  rho 
eXfiel position  and  h*Ogtfi  ^rdh*0>-  <kh>ot^  ov^ide  hud  frade  with  lie*  for  off ; Ease 
arty  longer  jhe  purpose- the. people  {od  ffWv  vary  h*  wriniu  ut»d  M/e  ?atd 
iu  !>nj  uli  in;  ikei*  tvOVfs  hi  the  water.  gfe  ;^>»:i!.*.y  t heV  are  about  six  inches  kopgy 
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®t*d  ^d^e-sbapwi...  -.They  &rc.sekir»  baft-  tows  and  Ii  u • 

i,ag$  ov  liaiiiJfesr  made  Fryto  .'the  . Jteni* . ®l  .of.  cTptlVfet^'lfe^n 

stags,  and  are  almost  as  slwrp  ift  a knife,.  slug- toUAthito' '*toi  brto> 
Thu  later  of  makiitjj:  and  filing  U toto;  *n  M l bat  Hie toato*£;wto 
without  tlu  aid  k>F  toy  avetal  itel/  ifoto  toetoovm  It  aifbvto proof* 
h&yv  hwsj)  prteigioiis  For  year*  the  &n-  too-  of  u irni  ritay  be  done 
t.Wp.iariivn^  have,  pulled'  tben^efves  m \ii  in  the.  way  of  u<:-a  viug*  wt'h 
tine  j«robal»le  astwof  this  siute  coil.  An  the  most  Kin* pie.-  apparatus 
ordiiiary  back woodsman,  howeVer,  would  of  the  loom  kind. 

Sfxur  ctHiduih:  that  they  could  he,  ami  l>rasscd  b'atlicrr  has  also 
likely  used  far  almost  every  pur-  hceii  found  lir  tte 

poHe.  varying  with  their  form,  size,  and  tiou& 
method  of  lift?  ting,  The  mitfU&v  celt  was  t hat  ihfc  pj^* 

in  fact  the ' hunter -s  jack-knife  and  h^tteet  pie  ^dy^red  the  f^et  with 
comhmed,  and  se.ryed.  to  cqt  .his  kindling-  &mw.  sort  of  a l^lUhy  fctoc 
wooj.1, -to  .bark  trees,  skin  teasts,  to  c*ut  ors,u»thj.  Among  l hr  mcnv 

the  -’Om*-  found  at  Iii>- 
:■  • Jon'g ‘boiv^ 

• v ■ \'V  ’*'■'*  on^  of  Mies* 


SKEIN  OF 
FtAx  c<uu>. 


five  feet  in 
length.  It  was  a perfect- 
ly well  prescrynl ..£]>ecte.en..''Vvjlir  every 
Sticl  K --^se.n' 

Crescents  uiv  another  curiotoy  &f  tbh 
late  dwellings.  They  are  so?m  f ones  of 
sfoiio  'or ■■■■■irlifw  and  agsin  of  reo<>d,  in 
shape  they  are  half  motes.  tod  vary  in 
length  frotok^  They 

have  UatWpte  hkW^A^i}^;^  tov  stand  on 
fpMt*  fp*?lt  Dntil  lately  they:  have  been 


THHE.U>  AXJ)  FUlTi/iiE. 


meat,  a*f$  to  fight  bears.  The  teryrr  ones 
W'ere  i^Ymetimeaf  * *o  the  end?  of  tod 

were  used,  in  halt Ijr,  *■ : Y;:fo^  ’■•  *'A 

The  rarest  stem  possessed  by  tht\^e  ftpry 
pte  was  iinf  (e*phrite.  a sort  of  green  i*-r\  f| 
Iftl.  It.  was  mi IfieieoUr  hard  to  out  glass, 
ant!  toto:  to  the  lake ’ 
diamomt  is  la  «&.  Of  Citis The  tetec^to 
\S^3p%. • tod  thnj  toto  haviv 

bpwft  of  exfitiMding  Y.ihV.  : v - >'•  ; / 

JVfVher^lovi^ts  any  f hi«  nejdirilv  ery4a,l 
only  found’  in  to  mw  staUv  ih  Egypt 
tod  ClnM^e  H irto.  thoearfy  eurigraiit^ 
connng  to =; tho'  tahj?> iJWi^ft'ijiy^::  .wniiVl^ v:’f 
Atoi  fti  i>Ht'  have  Imdiglit  mudrmeut^ 

wilh  fhem.  as  ho ^ fheii  ihfvlbg 
Ihhu*  nm tin i n ihe-Al p*  have  y# 
teen  disco vereih  ’ Tires^^toieiis  of  woveu 
cloth.,  plaiting,  tod' ihto:  have 
be  to  ^'>hoyvf. 

modern  yirilizattoh  ’. '1^ df 
Hie  cloHi  ^it^ly.  ;;«0yF^ptoto‘:. ^.4h‘  f he. 
gv-neroiiy  priuntivo  co'iidit.it»*i  -••♦*  • -the  nr-- 
pie  of  the  s'foiie  &£* : y^t,  ^ :v^  to 
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considered  ntd igiou'g  ds  it  it  afthorurh  the  ofay  war es  do  here  aii&iU&rt* 

kumm  tbu  the  umkvu  vvosv  an  object  of  hate  lines  is  ml  dots  i ji  a uertitin  regular- 
adoration  vunon*r  y^>i>cu  mtivm  m r*r  ify.  smd  the  rittbr  c.-lay  halls  used in  spiny 
tooiJb  were  Mtitii  pretty  ip 

ho  vVt'.ver,  have  kd  to  ike  belief  that  ibes*:  lines  and  ilou<  on  Hie  pottery  arc  an ■'  ;»ine 
half  moons  uvre  dinplr  head  iv*i>  for  die  pie  -aud  so  regular  il  Ls  ^aroejy  possible 
Jaciie^  tliut  0drj^pe>io<i,  Tib?  inwu^P^  .to  fclieve  &£&, tVr  ut 

hair  - pins  pf  every  fthapa  4$ Fid  hdtgth  wmiiur  of  any  kind.  There  are  tu>  heeoie 

that  Iiavie  been  vaied  prpve  that; ■;:,?  &v  bjr<L  jprtur^d  on  the  ylay— 

•the  lyaiifHlre^intF  pitot ; •li&tfc? , bbefc  hf', : ib#*  And  yet  the  V Are 


They  vrere  Sound  it*  deeper  M ater  imAaJly 
than  those' 'of' the’ 'stinie.^,.  and  W& 
rale  beep  built  eu  i We  i nsterf 

of  »;m  wooden  }hle$,  Cfpe  of  these  stone 
heaps  or  isiniuL  fouml  m tlte  little  lake 
of  Bienne,  It  is  enllyd  Steipberg-, 

and  Vs  abotil  three  add  u half  acres  i h 
extent,  Appearances  • indicate'.  that  the 
sionea  Mere  all  collected  from  the  neigh " 
boring  hilla  and  boated  ml  to  (he  spoiv  $& 
the  lake  boltoni  is  only  tinut  and  clay  . At 
present  this  little  stone  island  lies  eight 
feet  below  water;  but  the  lake  is  kinnvri 
in  have  been  lower  in  ancient  time#,  so 
that  H is-’  probAb:|%f:(,t.hat.  whew  first  phipcd 
of  ha^fuuoon  dmp>  ^rvomnion  in  Afrit m.  1 histones  reached  above, the  surface.  Th^ 
eveh  and  arc  /U  .smw.  i aval  by  relies  dus*  *»in  ei  the  Jake  about  tht*  isd- 

'hmliimVnaml  wouietC  Hour  bile d edh-rx  unci  prove  it.  to  have  been  one  of  the  Urn. 

tlie  ftimir,  d*» Xffisti?.  hi~:  man,  It  was  ape 

timata*  ih  tit  their  desoemlanU  did,,  there  pf  ilie  bkfly  slope -period  yiJ  l&ges  that 
; Uttifr : tasted  all  through  the  slope  ••tfjud  bronze 
■made  Ruhr  bead  Abd-  iutn  ugfynf  hp>p.  Ail  fh^ 

.to  .symbol* /c  ThiVt  *'ub;  tint*  bn  a iug  Ihe  bro/jye  ;i?/e  vijiugw^UkM.  have  be«ui  discOV' 
phictjcji]  and  Uin ' d^v-oho n ai  rn>iu biiicfi.  eretf  ^>f  t 

VesseU  Oi;,0;  of  r.  !i-*iuiji:'!‘;'bk  un|.demeurK  omile  fuat  the  in huhOwnlS;  of 
m uirmher.  o i i «J  >*f  ;di  of  tjm*er  fh.U  t*i>rh.»d  had  advitneeii  in V'hdixaiiou. 

>}'  Imv-v  been.-hmp'd  both  1 1?  Alie  .^toue  They  y/ew  riiuh:  pt  jede^J  in  fuvui,  norei. 
t •.  , an d pffep  heuptVful,  -^y 

about  it  k thiit  iite+  prdt^rVwh^L  wuk  tuj-  sides,  i Juyy  weJ*e  all  made  of  Uf  Op^k  in-shetd 
known.  A U In* -•  v •o-3:h>  til  <‘‘.«r  *0  son*:  or  bonr.  The  l>ro(i;o>  of  Hw  Jake 

♦:oP.Vjsb'‘d'ty>f  imPc  j/ar-U'of  i^Sppyi* 

:..;i;  Oi  o very  }*;  TO  e*  ?i>  b*f  J<»  Too  e0; . pud  on*-  ear!,  rd  Mn.  Reiuronx  of 

./^h . :he»^l ; ;&>t £ci*V>  Itavo  fee h uh«;/utiVe4l  fk\0  aphdl 
• cyiPipfWrptiV^y;M  ffWy.'.  id.pl  •-**>  rifnjjie  ami  . ipiatj i ihkj  >;ao  >ii>j»jdi.  Tjify^dh 
rude  .t p whupf-.  Art  nitfst.  ItpVo  het*n  ex-  prt  *wte*>Vi.vnot yt.fi  Jutw:  lieeri  iimier^tpeki '.ift. 
epc r^dy • •?*> *- ^ i V^l-.V  <*h  ihe  hurdei*  all$*  V-.  heUfcr  for  vcitA 
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stand  them  on  their  feet.  One  of  the 
slabs  composing  this  old  tomb  was  of 
Mont  Blanc  granite,  and  although  a foot 
thick,  fell  to  pieces  on  being  uncovered. 
There  was  also  an  entrance  to  this  sepul- 
chre, built  of  rock  slabs  similar  to  the 
tomb  itself.  The  relics  found  with  these 
bodies  consist  of  a necklace  of  boars’ 
tusks,  beads  of  bears’  and  wolves’  teeth,  a 
celt  or  hatchet  of  serpentine,  and  two  or 
three  bronze  rings,  pins,  and  beads.  This 
was  probably  the  burial-place  of  one  of 
the  first  families  of  the  lake  dwellers,  for 
certainly  not  every  one  could  bring  great 
granite  slabs  from  far-off  Mont  Blanc  to 
build  a tomb  with.  The  antiquarians 
place  the  building  of  this  dead-house  at 
the  close  of  the  stone  age,  when  bronze 
was  just  beginning  to  be  known  as  an 


article  of  luxury.  Recently  still  other 
tombs  of  the  lake  dwellers  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Montreux  and  elsewhere,  but, 
aside  from  the  methods  of  burial,  they 
throw  no  new  light  on  the  life  and  times 
of  their  occupants.  The  only  safe  con- 
clusion to  arrive  at  is  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  Switzerland,  for  centuries  and 
centuries,  and  at  a time  of  which  history 
takes  no  account,  was  settled  by  a numer- 
ous, industrious,  and  partly  civilized  peo- 
ple, who  for  their  own  protection  adopt- 
ed the  practice  of  buildjng  their  homes  in 
the  waters  of  the  lakes.  This  sort  of  life 
lasted  almost  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
when  it  was  gradually  given  up,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Alps  changing  their  abodes 
from  the  water  to  the  dry  land  on  the  ad- 
vance of  Roman  civilization. 


THE  TRYST. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

OUT  of  the  darks  and  deeps  of  space, 

Where  worlds  in  awful  shadow  swim, 

I came  to  meet  the  ancient  sun, 

Obeying  all  my  bond  with  him. 

Wrapped  in  the  glimmer  of  my  scarf. 

My  wefts  of  silver  brede  and  lace, 

Woven  of  stars  and  winds,  I pressed, 

And  felt  his  glory  on  my  face. 

When,  lo,  along  my  hurrying  way 
A shining  jewel  he  had  lost, 

Or,  sooth,  another  sphere,  a star 
That  into  being  he  had  tost, 

A ball  of  swirling  fire,  fierce  waves 
Of  molten  jewels  leaping  fast 
And  shattering  crests  of  flame  and  jets 
Of  kindling  spume,  I saw  and  passed. 

ASons  of  ages,  and  again 
On  my  parabolas  I swept 
Where,  lapped  in  opalescent  films, 

The  fire-ball  rolled  and,  dreaming,  slept. 

And  yet  new  ages,  and  I saw 
In  green  of  vasty  forest  shade 
That  sphere  enfolded,  and  in  seas 

Where  nameless  monsters  plunged  and  played. 

Once  more  from  darks  and  deeps  of  space 
To  meet  my  mighty  love  I sprung: 

Lo,  the  blue  sky,  the  fleecy  cloud; 

Mooned  with  soft  light  the  planet  swung. 
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And  there  were  temples  on  the  heights, 

And  homes  beneath  the  fruited  trees, 

And  never  had  I seen  before 
Beings  so  beautiful  as  these. 

They  blushed,  they  smiled,  they  laughed,  they  loved; — 
Fain  would  I pause  before  I pass. 

What  songs  they  sang!  But  then  what  tears 
They  wept!  And  there  were  graves,  alas! 

Born  of  that  whorl  of  fire-mist,  now 
A little  less  than  gods,  they  sought 

In  vain  the  secret  of  the  stars, 

The  mystery  of  their  own  thought. 

Away,  away ! Tremendous  whiles 

Shall  lapse;  but  one  day,  seamed  and  charred, 

I find  this  soft  and  gleaming  world 
A shrunken  ball,  a lifeless  shard. 

And  when  at  last,  perchance,  I come, 

The  elemental  force  withdrawn 

Of  light,  of  heat,  of  motion,  life, 

In  that  place  Nothingness  shall  yawn. 

Away!  My  master  and  my  lord, 

Still  drawn  by  thy  almighty  will, 

Though  worlds  be  born  in  purple  depths, 

Though  worlds  shall  fail,  I seek  thee  still. 

What  shudder  sways  me  ? ah,  what  chill 
Shakes  all  my  splendor  as  I flee  ? 

Can  loss  like  that  be  ours  ? Oh,  love, 

Can  that  fate  fall  on  such  as  we? 


YOUMA. 

BY  LAFCADIO  HEARN. 
»art  H. 


IX. 

A STRANGE  coast  is  that  on  which 
the  valley  of  Anse-Marine  opens,— a 
coast  of  fantastic  capes  and  rocks  with 
sinister  appellations,  in  which  the  Devil 
is  sometimes  mentioned.  Black  iron 
ore  forms  the  high  cliffs  ; but  countless 
creepers  tapestry  them,  and  lianas  every- 
where dangle  down  to  meet  the  shore 
fringe  of  patate-bb-lanmk, — the  vivid 
green  sea-vine,— crawling  over  a sand 
black  as  powdered  jet.  (Its  thick  leaves 
when  broken  show  a sap  white  as  milk ; 
and  it  bears  a beautiful  carmine  cup- 
shaped flower.)  The  waves  are  very  long, 
very  heavy; — they  crumble  over  with  a 
crash  that  deafens,  and  ghostly  uptossings 
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of  foam  as  of  waving  hands.  The  sea  is 
never  quiet  there:  north  and  south  the 
falaises  perpetually  locrtn  through  a haze 
of  tepid  spray, — rising  like  smoke  to  the 
sun.... There  is  a creole  legend  that  it 
was  not  so  in  other  years  ; — that  a priest, 
mocked  by  fishermen,  shook  his  black 
robe  against  the  sea,  and  cursed  it  with  the 
curse  of  eternal  unrest. ..  .And  the  fish- 
ing-boats and  the  spread  nets  rotted  on 
the  beach,  while  men  vainly  waited  for 
the  sea  to  calm. . . .The  foam  line  never 
vanishes  through  the  year : it  only 
broadens  or  narrows,  as  the  surf  be- 
comes, under  the  pressure  of  the  trade- 
winds,  more  or  less  dangerous.  Some- 
times it  whitens  far  up  the  river  mouths, 
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leaps  to  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  and 
shakes  all  the  land, — though  there  is 
scarcely  a breeze,  and  not  one  cloud  in  the 
sky.  At  such  a time  you  will  see  that  far 
out,  even  to  the  horizon,  the  flood  is  blue 
as  lapis  lazuli,  and  smooth  as  a mirror:  the 
thunder  and  the  foaming  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  coast.  That  is  a raz-de-maree , 
— a raz-demar'ee  du  fond : the  sea  swing* 
ing  from  the  depths, — rocking  from  the 
bottom.  This  spectacle  may  endure  two, 
three,  four  days;  and  then  cease  myste- 
riously as  it  began. 

For  the  travailleur  of  the  eastern  plan- 
tations, the  only  barrier  between  slavery 
and  freedom  was  this  wild  sea.  There 
were  but  few  boats  on  the  coast ; — north  of 
La  Trinite,  there  were  few  points  from 
which  a boat  could  be  safely  launched. 
But  at  Anse-Marine  there  was  one  such 
place, — a sort  of  natural  cove  in  a prom- 
ontory projecting  into  deep  water  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  valley-opening, — 
curving  so  as  to  give  a lee  side.  It  was 
thence  the  gommier  was  launched  to  the 
sound  of  the  drum;  and  a little  boat  was 
also  kept  there  in  a shed, — the  master’s 
private  boat,— seldom  used.... This  Ga- 
briel knew  how  to  handle  well. 

Before  the  hour  appointed  Youma 

took  Mayotte  to  the  beach : the  great  heat 
of  the  day  was  spent,  the  strong  wind  was 
almost  cool,  and  the  cliffs  were  throwing 
shadow.  A visit  to  this  shore  was  a de- 
light for  the  child.  There  were  no  pretty 
little  shells  like  those  thrown  up  by  the 
tide  at  the  Grosse  Roche  of  Saint  Pierre, 
and  the  surf  was  too  strong  to  permit  of 
her  wading,  as  she  would  have  wished  to 
do.  But  it  was  a joy  to  see  it  tumbling 
and  flashing;  and  the  black  sand  was  full 
of  funny  yellow  hairy-legged  crabs,  and 
little  sea-roaches — ravett  - lanmb—  which 
had  spades  in  their  tails,  to  dig  holes  with ; 
—and  sometimes  one  might  meet  a baby 
turtle,  just  out  of  the  egg,  making  its  way 
to  the  water .... 

The  children  came  soon  after, — black 
and  yellow,  brown  and  red, — all  in  charge 
of  Tanga’s  daughters,  Zoune  and  Gambi, 
to  see  the  gommier  go  out.  The  little 
ones  were  not  allowed  to  venture  fairly 
into  the  water  for  fear  of  accidents;  but 
they  could  gambol  on  the  skirts  of  the 
surf  to  their  hearts’  content.  They  scream- 
ed and  leaped  all  together  whenever  a big 
wave  would  chase  up  the  sand,  whirling 
and  hissing  about  their  little  bare  feet .... 


Then  the  wagons  appeared,  moving 
along  the  cliff  road,  with  their  loads  of 
rum  and  sugar:  it  was  hard  work  for  the 
mules,  strong  and  fat  as  they  were. . . . 
Youma  heard  Gabriel’s  voice  urging  them 
on, — helping  the  drivers. 

Then  a slim  brown  boy,  naked  as  a 
bronze,  appeared  on  horseback, — coming 
down  to  the  beach  at  a gallop,  riding  with- 
out a saddle.  It  was  the  overseer’s  little 
groom,  going  to  give  M.  de  Comislles’s 
horse  a bath  in  the  surf.  The  boy  was 
little  more  than  a child,  and  the  animal, — 
a black  Porto  Rico  stallion, — very  spirit- 
ed; but  the  two  knew  each  other.  . . . As 
the  surf  reached  the  horse’s  knees,  the  lad 
leaped  down,  and  began  to  wash  him. 
Then  an  immense  breaker  bursting, 
whelmed  both  almost  out  of  sight  in  a 
quivering  woolly  sheet  of  foam.  The 
horse  seemed  to  like  it,  never  moved: 
there  was  no  fear  for  the  boy, — he  could 
swim  }ike  a couliou . He  played  about  the 
horse,  patted  him,  hugged  his  neck,  threw 
water  on  him:  when  a heavy  breaker 
came  he  would  cling  to  the  stallion’s 
mane .... 

“ Yo  kalU!  yokalle  /’’—cried  the  chil- 
dren at  last,  as  a drum  roll  vibrated  from 
the  launching-place:  the  freight  had  been 
stowed,  the  crew  were  in  their  places,  the 
tambouye  on  his  perch.  It  was  the  signal 
to  let  go — “ lagu&  toutt  — and  all  eyes 
turned  to  see  the  gommier  rush  into  the 
water,  and  everybody  shouted  as  she  reach- 
ed it  safely,  pitched,  steadied  again  with  the 
first  plunge  of  the  paddles,  and  started  on 
her  journey,  to  the  merry  measure  of  Ma- 
dame lezhabitant.  The  children  stopped 
their  play  to  watch; — and  from  the  cliffs 
sounded  a clapping  of  hands,  and  women’s 
laughter,  and  jocose  screams  of  adie ,— 
as  the  long  craft  shot  away  to  the  open, 
— till  the  chant  of  the  crew  was  lost  in 
the  voice  of  the  surf,  and  the  faces  ceased 
to  be  distinguishable.  Even  then,  for  a 
minute  or  two  the  tapping  of  the  drum 
could  be  heard;  but  the  gommier  soon 
rounded  the  long  point,  and  passed  out 
of  sight,  making  south ....  The  event  of 
the  day  was  over. 

Tanga's  daughters  gathered  their  little 
flock,  and  left  the  beach ; — the  boy  in  the 
surf  leaped  to  the  horse's  back,  turned 
him,  and  off  they  went  up  the  valley  at  a 
gallop, — shining  like  a group  in  metal,— 
to  dry  themselves  in  wind  and  sun ; — the 
lookers-on  disappeared  from  the  cliffs;— 
and  the  empty  wagons  turned  back  rum- 
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bling  to  the  plantation ....  Youma  still 
lingered,  to  Mayotte’s  great  satisfaction. 
The  child  had  found  a cocoa-nut — empty, 
shrunken,  and  blackened  by  long  pitching 
about  in  the  waves.  She  amused  herself  by 
rolling  it  into  the  surf,  and  seeing  it  cast 
out  again — always  at  some  distance  from 
where  it  had  been  thrown  in; — and  this 
so  much  diverted  her  that  she  did  not  no- 
tice Gabriel  hastening  toward  them. . . • 
But  Youma  advanced  to  meet  him. 

— 44  Doudoux-moin,  ” he  said,  breathing 
quickly  with  the  hurry  of  his  coming,  as 
he  took  her  hand  in  both  his  own, — “lis- 
ten well  to  what  I am  going  to  tell  you. 

. . . .The  gommier  has  gone;— there  will 
be  no  boat  to  pursue  us:  we  can  go  to- 
night if  you  will  be  brave . . . .To-morrow 
we  can  be  free, — to-morrow  morning, 
doudoux  /” 

— “Ah!  Gabriel. . . .”  she  began.  But 
he  would  not  hear  her:  he  spoke  on  so 
earnestly,  so  rapidly,  that  she  could  not 
interrupt  him,  telling  her  his  hopes,  his 
plans.  He  had  a little  money, — knew 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  They  would 
buy  a little  place  in  the  country,— (it  was 
a beautiful  country  there,  and  everything 
was  cheap,  and  there  were  no  serpents!) 
— he  could  build  a little  house  himself, — 
plant  a fruit  garden.  . . .The  master's  boat 
was  ready  for  their  escape ; — wind  and  sea 
were  in  their  favor; — there  would  be  no 
moon  till  after  midnight; — there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  . . .And  with  the  coming 
sunrise  they  would  be  free.  . . . 

He  spoke  of  his  love  for  her, — of  the 
life  they  might  live  together, — of  liberty 
as  he  imagined  it, — of  their  children  who 
would  be  free,— with  naive  power  of  per- 
suasion, and  with  a fulness  that  revealed 
how  earnestly  and  long  he  had  nourished 
his  dream, — vividly  imaging  his  thought 
by  those  strange  creole  words  which,  like 
tropic  lizards,  change  color  with  position. 
Not  until  he  had  said  all  that  w^as  in  his 
heart,  could  Youma  answer  him,  with  the 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks: — 

— 44  Oh ! Gabriel ! I cannot  go!— do  not 
tell  me  any  more;  I cannot  go!”.  . . . 

Then  she  stopped, — struck  dumb  by 

the  sudden  change  in  his  face As  he 

dropped  her  hand,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes  she  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. But  he  did  not  fix  them  upon  her: 
he  turned,  and  folded  his  arms,  and  stared 
at  the  sea. 

— “Doudoux,”  she  went  on, — “you 
would  not  let  me  speak.  . . .1  did  as  you 


told  me; — I thought  it  all  over,— over 
and  over  again.  And  the  more  I thought 
about  it,  the  more  I felt  it  could  not  be. . . . 
And  you  would  not  give  me  a chance  to 
tell  you,”  — she  repeated,  pleadingly, — 
touching  his  arm, — trying  to  draw  his 
look  again. 

But  he  did  not  answer, — stood  rigid 
and  grim  as  the  black  rock  behind  him, 
— looking  always  to  the  horizon,  where 
the  place  of  his  hope  had  been, — free 
Dominica,  with  its  snakeless  valleys, — all 
viewless  now,  veiled  by  the  vapors  of 
evening. 

— “Gabriel,” she  persisted, caressingly, 

— “listen,  doudoux.”.  . . . 

— “Ah!  you  will  not  come?”  he  said 
at  last, — “ you  will  not  come?”.  . . . 
There  was  almost  a menace  in  his  voice, 
as  he  turned  the  wrath  of  his  eyes  upon 
her. 

— “I  cannot  go,  doudoux,”  she  repeat- 
ed, with  gentle  force.  “ Listen  to  me. . . . 
you  know  I love  you  ?”. . . . 

— “ Pa  pale  qa!—pa  lapeine  /”  he  an- 
swered, bitterly.  . . .“I  offer  you  all  that 
I have; — it  is  not  enough  for  you.  . . .1 
give  you  the  chance  to  be  free  with  me, 
and  you  tell  me  you  prefer  to  remain  a 
slave.”.  . . . 

— “Oh,  Gabriel!”  she  sobbed, — “can 
yoli  reproach  me  like  that  ? You  know 
in  your  heart  whether  I love  you.”.  . . . 

— “Then  you  are  afraid, — afraid  of  the 
sea  ?” 

— “It  is  not  that.”.  ...  - - — ... 

— “ Ouill,  mafi  /—I  thought  you  brave !”  ' 

— “Gabriel,”  she  cried,  almost  fiercely, 
“I  am  not  afraid  of  anything  except  of 
doing  wrong, — I am  afraid  of  the  Bon- 
^Di6  only.”.  . . . 

— 44  Qui  Bon-Dii  gat”  he  scoffed,— 

1 4 the  Bon-Die  of  the  b6kes  ? — the  Bon-Die 
of  Maum-Pey  ronnette  ?” 

— “ You  shall  not  talk  that  kind  of  talk 
to  me,  Gabriel !”  she  exclaimed,  with  eyes 
blazing, — “ it  brings  bad  luck!”.  . . . 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise  at  the  sud- 
den change  in  her  manner,  as,  for  the 
first  time, her  will  rose  to  match  liis  own. 

— “ (Ja  kct  pole  malhe,  ou  tennef  ’ she 
repeated,  meeting  his  gaze  and  mastering 
it.  He  turned  sullenly  to  the  sea  again, 
and  let  her  speak, — listening  restively  to 
her  passionate  explanation.  . . .“Afraid? 
— how  little  he  knew  her  heart!.  . . .But 
she  had  forgotten,  because  of  him,  what 
it  was  wicked  to  forget.  She  had  done 
wrong  even  to  think  of  going  with  him, 
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— forsaking  the  godmother  who  had 
brought  her  up  from  an  infant, — desert- 
ing the  mistress  who  had  cared  for  her 
like  a daughter, — abandoning  the  child 
confided  to  her  care,  the  child  of  Madame 
Desrivieres,  the  child  who  loved  her  so 
much,  who  would  suffer  so  much  to  lose 
her,— might  even  die;  for  she  knew  of  a 
little  one  who  had  died  for  grief  at  hav- 
ing lost  her  da.  . . .No:  it  would  be  cruel, 
— it  would  be  wicked,  to  leave  her  in  such 
a way.”. . . . 

—“And  you  leave  me  for  a child, 
Youma, — a child  not  your  own?”  cried 
Gabriel.  “ You  talk  as  if  you  were  the 
only  nurse  in  the  world:  there  are  plenty 
of  das”.  ... 

— “Not  like  me,”  said  Youma, — “not 
at  least  for  her.  I have  been  mother  to 
her  since  her  own  mother  died.  . . .But  it 
is  not  the  child  only,  Gabriel ; — it  is  what 
I owe  to  those  who  loved  and  trusted  me 
all  these  years.”.  . . .And  the  old  sweet- 
ness came  back  into  her  voice,  while  she 
asked: — “Doudoux,  could  you  think  me 
true,  and  see  me  thankless  and  false  to 
those  who  have  been  good  to  me  all  my 
life?”.  ... 

— “Good  to  you!”  he  burst  out,  with 
sudden  bitterness.  “ Do  you  think  them 
good  because  they  do  not  happen  to  be 
bad  ? How  good  to  you  ? Because  they 
dress  you  beautifully, — give  you  a belle 
jupe%  a calendered  madras , a collier - 
choux , and  put  gold  upon  you  that  folks 
may  cry : — ‘ See  how  madame.  . . .see  how 
monsieur  is  generous  to  a slave!’  Give 
them  ?— no! — lend  them  only, — put  them 
upon  you  for  a showing:  they  are  not 
yours!  You  can  own  nothing;  you  are 
a slave;  you  are  naked  as  a worm  before 
the  law ! You  have  no  right  to  anything, 
— no,  not  even  to  what  I gave  you ; — you 
have  no  right  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
man  you  choose; — you  would  have  no 
right,  if  a mother,  to  care  for  your  own 
child, — though  you  give  half  your  life,  all 
your  youth,  to  nursing  children  of  bek6s. 
....No,  Youma,  you  were  not  brought 
up  like  your  Inistress’s  daughter.  Why 
were  you  never  taught  what  white  ladies 
know  'l— why  were  you  never  shown  how 
to  read  and  write? — why  are  you  kept  a 
slave  ? . . . .Good  to  you  ? It  was  to  their 
interest,  my  girl !— it  repays  them  to-day, 
— since  it  keeps  you  with  them, — when 
you  could  be  free  with  me.” 

— “No,  no,  doudoux,”  pretested  the 
girl, — “you  are  not  just!  You  do  not 


know  my  godmother;  you  do  not  know 
what  she  has  been  for  me; — you  could 
never  make  me  believe  she  has  not  been 
generous  and  kind ! . . . . Do  you  think, 
Gabriel,  that  people  can  be  good  only  for 
a motive? — do  you  think  M.  Desrivieres 
has  not  been  kind  to  you  ?” 

— “There  are  no  good  bekfo, Youma; — 
there  are  masters  who  are  better  masters 
than  others:  there  is  no  good  master.”. . . . 

— “ Oh,  Gabriel ! — and  M.  Desrivieres  ?” 

— “Do  you  believe  slavery  is  a good 
thing, — a right  thing,  Youma  ?”.  . . . 

She  could  not  answer  him  directly. . . . 
The  ethical  question  of  slavery  had  first 
been  brought  to  her  mind  in  a vague  way 
by  her  recent  disappointment; — previous- 
ly the  subject  would  have  seemed  to  her 
one  of  those  into  which  it  was  not  quite 
proper  to  inquire  doubtingly. 

— “I  think  it  is  wicked  to  be  cruel  to 
slaves,”  she  replied. . . . “ But  since  the 
good  God  arranged  it  so  that  there  should 
be  slaves  and  masters,  doudoux.  ...” 

— “ Ou  trop  soft! — ou  trop  enfant /” — 
he  cried  out,  and  held  his  peace;  feeling 
that  it  were  vain  to  argue  with  her, — that 
what  he  called  her  folly  and  her  childish- 
ness separated  them  far  more  than  the 
will  of  a mistress.  Her  idea  of  duty  to 
her  godmother,  of  duty  to  the  child,  ap- 
peared to  be  mingled  in  some  way  with 
her  idea  of  religion, — to  which  the  least 
light  allusion  would  provoke  her  anger. 
He  could  comprehend  it  only  as  a sort  of 
mental  weakness  created  by  b^ke  teach- 
ing. To  his  own  thinking,  slavery  was 
a kind  of  trickery, — the  duping  of  blacks 
by  whites  ; and  it  was  simply  because 
they  could  not  dupe  him,  that  they  had 
given  him  a position  entailing  no  physi- 
cal labor,  and  in  which  he  could  feel  him- 
self more  free  than  others.  He  did  not 
feel  grateful  therefor:  it  seemed  to  him 
that  no  possible  kindnesses,  no  imaginable 
indulgences  on  the  part  of  a master  could 
deserve  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a chance 
for  liberty  by  the  slave.  Though  really 
possessing  a rude  intelligence  above  his 
comrades,  Gabriel  shared  certain  savage 
traits  of  his  race, — traits  that  three  hun- 
dred years  of  colonial  servitude  could 
hardly  modify:  among  others,  the  secret 
hate  of  all  constraint, — reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable. Still  the  creole  bitaco  prefers 
hungry  liberty  to  any  comfort  obtainable 
by  hired  labor; — his  refusal  to  work  for 
wages  necessitated  the  importation  of 
coolies,  yet  he  can  do  the  work  of  three; 
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— he  is  capable  of  prodigious  physical 
effort;  he  will  carry  on  his  head  twenty 
miles  to  town  a load  of  vegetables  of  his 
own  weight,  or  twenty-four  bread-fruits; 
he  will  cutlass  his  way  through  forest  to 
the  summit  of  peaks  to  find  particular 
herbs  and  cabbage -palm  for  the  mar- 
ket; he  will  do  anything  extraordinary 
to  avoid  being  under  orders, — martyrize 
his  body  by  Herculean  efforts  to  escape 
control ....  This  spirit  in  Gabriel  had 
been  temporarily  softened  by  the  prof- 
its and  petty  dignity  of  his  position, 
— by  the  ambition  of  being  one  day  able 
to  settle  on  his  own  land  in  some  wild 
place,  and  live  independent  of  everybody; 
— but  not  the  least  of  the  reasons  which 
made  him  valuable  at  Anse-Marine  was 
his  confidence  of  being  able  to  escape 
when  he  pleased.  And  judging  Youma 
by  himself,  the  very  motive  she  had  urged 
for  her  refusal  seemed  to  him  the  one  of 
all  others  he  could  not  reason  with  her 
against,  because  he  coupled  it  with  his 
own  ideas  of  the  supernatural, — likened 
it  to  certain  superstitions  of  which  he 
knew  the  extraordinary  power.  Through 
her  kind-heartedness,  the  bek&s  had  been 
able  to  impose  upon  her  mind; — and  ten- 
derness of  heart,  except  to  him  and  for 
him  alone,  he  deemed  childish  and  fool- 
ish ....  “ &eat  bon  khb  crabe  qui  lacause 
y pa  ni  tite”  says  the  negro  proverb. — 
(It  is  because  of  the  crab’s  good  heart 
that  he  lacks  a head.) 

Nevertheless  he  had  a heart, — though 
a rough  one; — and  it  was  moved  by  the 
sight  of  Youma’s  silent  tears  which  his 
anger  and  his  reproaches  had  caused. 
He  loved  her  well  in  his  hard  way ; and 
all  his  tenacity  of  will  set  itself  against 
the  losing  of  her.  She  had  denied  his 
wish;  and  he  knew  her  strong  of  resolve 
as  himself, — yet  with  time  he  might  find 
another  way  to  make  her  his  own.  Some- 
thing would  depend  on  herself, — on  such 
influence  as  she  might  have,  with  her 
mistress;  but  he  relied  more  upon  the 
likelihood  of  a social  change.  Hopeless 
as  he  had  pictured  the  future  for  Youma, 
he  was  far  from  believing  it  hopeless. 
Echoes  of  the  words  and  work  of  philan- 
thropists had  reached  him;  he  knew  how 
and  why  the  English  slaves  had  received 
their  freedom ; — he  knew  also  something 
of  which  he  could  not  speak,  even  in  a 
whisper,  to  Youma. . . .From  plantation 
to  plantation  there  had  passed  a secret 
message, — framed  in  African  speech  for 
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the  ears  of  those  chosen  to  know  and  fear- 
less to  do; — already,  even  within  the  re- 
motest valleys  of  the  colony,  hearts  had 
been  strangely  stirred  by  the  blowing  of 
the  great  wind  of  emancipation .... 

— “ Doudoux  - moin !”  he  suddenly  en- 
treated, in  a tone  of  tenderness  such  as 
she  had  never  heard  him  use, — “ papleirS 
conm  fa,  chb, — non/”  And  she  felt  him 
drawing  her  close  in  a contrite  caress .... 
“ It  was  not  with  you,  little  heart,  that  I 
was  angry ! — listen : there  are  things  you 
do  not  know,  child;  but  I believe  you — 
you  are  doing  what  you  think  is  right .... 
Pa  pleiri , — non! — ti  bigioule  moin!.. . . 
Listen:  since  you  will  not  come,  I will 
not  go ; — I will  stay  here  at  Anse-Marine. 
....  Pa  pleire , — doudoux  /”.... 

A little  while  she  sobbed  in  his  em- 
brace without  replying;  then  she  mur- 
mured:— 

— “I shall  be  more  happy,  doudoux,  to 

know  that  you  do  not  go But  it  is  not 

a time  to  be  angry,  dear,  when  we  must 
say  good-by  for  always.” .... 

— “Ah!  my  little  wasp!  will  you  let 
them  choose  another  husband  for  you, 
when  they  have  you  back  in  Saint 
Pierre  ?”  he  asked,  with  a smile  of  confi- 
dence. 

— “Gabriel!”  she  cried,  passionately, 
— “ they  can  never  do  that! ....  If  they 
will  not  let  me  have  you,  doudoux , I will 
remain  forever  as  I am ....  No ! — they  can- 
not do  that !” 

— “Bon,  ti  kliA-moin  /— then  it  is  not 

good-by  for  always. . . . Wait!” 

She  looked  up,  wondering . . . But  in  the 
same  moment,  Mayotte,  tired  of  playing 
with  her  cocoa-nut,  and  seeing  Gabriel, 
ran  to  them  screaming,  “Gabou! — Ga- 
bou!” — and  clung  delightedly  to  the  com- 
mandeur’s  knee. 

— 4 ‘ No !— go  and  play  a little  while  long- 
er,” said  Youma.  “Gabou  is  too  tired  to 
be  pulled  about.” 

— “Are  you,  Gabou?”  asked  Mayotte, 
straining  her  little  head  back  to  look  up 
to  his  face.  And  without  waiting  for  his 
answer,  she  went  on  to  tell  him: — “Oh! 
Gabou ! we  are  going  back  to  town  with 
papoute  /” 

— “He  knows  that,”  said  Youma;  “go 
and  play.  ” . . . . 

— “ But,  da,  I am  tired !”  she  answered, 
discontentedly,  still  clinging  to  Gabriel's 
knee,  expecting  him  to  toss  her  up  in  his 
arms. . . . “ Poue'nd  moinT  she  coaxed, — 
“ take  me  up ! — take  me  up!” 
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— “ Pauv  piti , mdgre  ga!”  exclaimed 
Gabriel,  lifting  her  to  the  level  of  his  great 
bronze  face, — “you  do  not  care  one  bit 
that  you  are  going  to  leave  Gabou  and  all 
your  dear  friends  at  Anse-Marine,— piess, 
piess , piti  mechante  ! — you  do  not  love 
Gabou !”.... 

— “Yes,  I do!”  she  cooed,  patting  his 
dark  cheeks, — “ I do  love  you,  Gabou !”. . . . 

— “ Alle! — ti  souyb! — you  love  Gabou 
to  play  with  you : that  is  all ! And  Ga- 
bou has  no  time  to  play  with  you  now; — 
Gabou  must  go  and  see  what  everybody  is 
doing,  before  it  is  time  to  sound  the  cime- 
Iambi . ...  Bo  ! — Adii,  cocotte .”. . . . 

He  placed  her  in  her  qurse’s  arms,  and 
kissed  Youma  also, — but  on  the  forehead 
only,  as  he  had  seen  M.  Desrivieres  do ... . 
because  of  the  child “ Adie,  ti  khb!” 

— “Pou  toujout ” she  murmured,  al- 
most inaudibly,  vainly  struggling  with 
the  emotion  which  stifled  her  voice, — “for 
always  ?” 

— “ Ah  / non , ch&  /”  he  answered,  smil- 
ing to  give  her  hope ....  “ M&ne  pa  k'en - 
contre; — moune  k'encontre  toujou .” 

(Only  the  monies  never  meet; — folk 
always  meet  again.) 

X. 

....  Would  she  ever  see  him  again  ? she 
asked  herself  unceasingly  through  all  her 
wakefulness  of  that  night, — her  last  save 
one  at  Anse-Marine.  But  always  came 
the  self-answer  of  tears  ....  She  heard  the 
number  of  the  hour  at  which  she  might 
have  fled  with  him  to  freedom, — and  hour 
after  hour  tingled  out  by  the  little  bronze 
salon  timepiece  through  its  vaulted  glass. 
She  closed  her  eyas, — and  still,  as  through 
their  shut  lids,  saw  the  images  of  the 
evening:  the  figure  of  Gabriel,  and  May- 
otte playing  with  her  cocoa-nut,  and  the 
velvet  shadowing  of  the  black  cliffs  on 
the  black  sand,  and  a white  sheeting  and 
leaping  of  surf, — silent  like  breakings  of 
cloud.  They  went  and  came, — distorted 
and  vanished  and  returned  again  with 
startling  vividness,  as  if  they  would  never 
fade  utterly  away.  Only  in  the  first  hours 
of  the  morning  there  began  for  her  that  still 
soft  darkness  which  is  rest  from  thought. 

But  again  a little  while,  aud  her  mind 
wakened  to  the  fancy  of  a voice  calling 
her  name, — faintly,  as  from  a great  dis- 
tance,— a voice  remembered  as  in  a dream 
one  holds  remembrance  of  dreams  gone 
before. 

Then  she  became  aware  of  a face, — the 


face  of  a beautiful  brown  woman  look- 
ing at  her  with  black  soft  eyes,— smiling 
under  the  yellow  folds  of  a madras  tur- 
ban,— and  lighted  by  a light  that  came 
from  nowhere, — that  was  only  a memory 
of  some  long  dead  morning.  And  through 
the  dimness  round  about  it  a soft  blue  ra- 
diance grew,— the  ghost  of  a day;  and  she 
knew  the  face  and  murmured  to  it: — 

“ Doudoux-manman .” .... 

....  They  two  were  walking  somewhere 
she  had  been  long  ago,  — somewhere 
among  mornes:  she  felt  the  guiding  of 
her  mother’s  hand  as  when  a child. 

And  before  them  as  they  went,  some- 
thing purple  and  vague  and  vast  rose  and 
spread, — the  enormous  spectre  of  the  sea, 
rounding  to  the  sky.  And  in  the  pearl- 
iness over  its  filmy  verge  there  loomed 
again  the  vision  of  the  English  island, 
with  long  shreddings  of  luminous  cloud 
across  its  violet  peaks ....  Slowly  it  bright- 
ened and  slowly  changed  its  color  as  she 
gazed;  and  all  the  peaks  flushed  crimson 
to  their  tips, — like  a budding  of  wondrous 
roses  from  sea  to  sun  .... 

And  Douceline,  softly  speaking,  as  to 
an  infant,  said: — 

— “ Travail  Bon-Di'e  toutt  joli,  anh 
— (Is  it  not  all -pretty,  the  work  of  the 
good  God  ?) 

— “Oh!  my  little -jewel -mamma, — ti- 
bijou  - manman  / — oh  ! my  little  - h eart- 
mamma, — ti  - kh£  - manman  /. . . .1  must 
not  go!”. . . . 

. . . .But  Douceline  was  no  longer  with 
her, — and  the  shining  shadow  of  the  island 
had  also  passed  away, — and  she  heard  the 
voice  of  Mayotte  crying.  . . .somewhere  be- 
hind trees. 

And  she  hastened  there,  and  found  her, 
under  some  huge  growth  that  spread  out 
coiling  roots  far  and  wide:  one  could  not 
discern  what  tree  it  was  for  the  streaming 
weight  of  lianas  upon  it.  The  child  had 
plucked  a sombre  leaf,  and  was  afraid, — 
something,  so  strange  had  trickled  upon 
her  fingers. 

— “It  is  only  the  blood- liana,”  said 
Youma:  “ they  dye  with  it.”  .... 

— “But  it  is  warm,”  said  the  child, — 
still  full  of  fear.... Then  both  became 
afraid  because  of  a heavy  pulsing  sound, 
dull  as  the  last  flappings  of  a cannon  echo 
among  the  mornes.  The  earth  shook  with 
it.  And  the  light  began  to  fail, — dimmed 
into  a red  gloom,  as  when  the  sun  dies. 

—“It  is  the  tree!”  gasped  Mayotte, — 

“ the  heart  of  the  tree !” 
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But  they  could  not  go:  a weird  numb- 
ness weighed  their  feet  to  the  ground. 

And  suddenly  the  roots  of  the  tree  be- 
stirred with  frightful  life,  and  reached  out 
writhing  to  wrap  about  them ; — and  the 
black  gloom  of  branches  above  them  be- 
came a monstrous  swarming; — and  the 
ends  of  the  roots  and  the  ends  of  the  limbs 
had  eyes .... 

....  And  through  the  ever-deepening 
darkness  came  the  voice  of  Gabriel,  cry- 
i ug,— 

—“It  is  a zombi! — I cannot  cut  it!”. . . 


XI. 


....  The  season  of  heavy  humid  heat 
and  torrential  rains, — the  long  hivemage, 
— had  passed  with  its  storms ; — and  the  sea- 
son of  northeast  winds,  when  the  heights 
grow  cool ; — and  the  season  of  dryness, 
when  the  peaks  throw  off  their  wrappings 
of  cloud.  It  was  the  renouveauy  the 
most  delicious  period  of  the  year, — that 
magical  spring-time  of  the  tropics,  when 
the  land  suddenly  steeps  itself  in  iri- 
descent vapor,  and  all  distances  become 
jewel-tinted,  while  nature  renews  her  saps 
after  the  bleaching  and  withering  of  the 
dry  months,  and  rekindles  all  her  colors. 
The  forests  covered  themselves  at  once 
with  fruit  and  flowers;  the  shrivelled 
lianas  revived  their  luminous  green,  put 
forth  new  million  tendrils,  and  over  the 
heights  of  the  grands  bois  poured  down 
cataracts  of  blue,  white,  pink,  and  yellow 
blossom.  The  palmistes  and  the  angelins 
appeared  to  grow  suddenly  taller  as  they 
shook  off  their  dead  plumes; — an  aureate 
haze  hung  over  the  valleys  of  ripe  cane ; — 
and  mountain  roads  began  to  turn  green 
almost  to  their  middle  under  the  immense 
invasion  of  new-born  grasses,  herbs,  and 
little  bushes ....  Mosses  and  lichens 
sprouted  everywhere  upon  surfaces  of 
stone  or  timber  unprotected  by  paint; — 
grasses  shot  up  through  the  jointing  of 
basaltic  pavements;  and,  simultaneously, 
tough  bright  plants  burst  into  life  from 
all  the  crevices  of  walls  and  roofs,  attack- 
ing even  the  solid  masonry  of  fortifica- 
tions, compelling  man  to  protect  his  work. 
An  infinite  variety:  ferns  and  capillaria 
and  vines  that  sink  their  tendrils  into  the 
hardest  rock; — the  tM-miraille,  and  the 
mousse-miraille ; the  pourpier  and  the 
wild  guava;  the  fl euri-Noel,  the  Devil’s 
tobacco  ( tabac-diabe ),  and  the  lakhe- 
ratt; — even  little  trees,  that  must  be  re- 
moved at  once  for  the  safety  of  dwellings, 
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— such  as  the  young  frontager  or  silk- 
cotton, — rose  from  wall  tops  and  roofs,— 
branching  from  the  points  of  gables, — 
rooting  upon  ridges  and  cornices. . . .The 
enormous  cone  of  Pel6e,  which  through 
the  weeks  of  north  winds  had  outlined 
the  cusps  of  its  cratered  head  against  the 
blue  light,  once  more  drew  down  the 
clouds  about  it,  and  changed  the  tawny 
tone  of  its  wrinkled  slopes  to  lush  green. 
Soft  thunders  rolled  among  the  hills;  tep- 
id dashes  of  rain  refreshed  the  earth  at 
intervals; — the  air  grew  sweet  with  bal- 
samic scents; — the  color  of  the  sky  itself 
deepened .... 

But  though  the  land  might  put  forth 
all  its  bewitchment,  the  hearts  of  the  col- 
onists were  heavy.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  magnificent  crop  was 
being  gathered  with  difficulty : there  were 
mills  silent  for  the  want  of  arms  to  feed 
them.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  slave  might  refuse  to  obey,  and  the 
master  fear  to  punish.  The  Republic  had 
been  proclaimed ; and  the  promise  of 
emancipation  had  aroused  in  the  simple 
minds  of  the  negroes  a ferment  of  fantas- 
tic ideas,— free  gift  of  plantations, — free 
donations  of  wealth, — perpetual  repose 
unearned, — paradise  life  for  all.  They 
had  seen  the  common  result  of  freedom 
accorded  for  services  exceptional; — they 
were  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  free 
classes; — but  such  evidence  had  small 
value  for  them : the  liberty  given  by  the 
be M resembled  in  nothing  that  peculiar 
quality  of  liberty  to  be  accorded  by  the 
Republic ! . . . . 

They  had  dangerous  advisers,  unfortu- 
nately, to  nourish  such  imaginings:  men 
of  color  who  foresaw  in  the  coming  social 
transformation  larger  political  opportu- 
nities. The  situation  had  totally  changed 
since  the  time  when  slaves  and  freedmen 
fought  alike  on  the  side  of  the  planters 
against  Rochambeau  and  republicanism, 
against  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  patriotes. 
The  English  capture  of  the  island  had 
justified  that  distrust  of  the  first  Revolu- 
tion shown  by  the  hommes  de  couleur , 
and  had  preserved  the  old  regime  for  an- 
other half-century.  But  during  that  half- 
century  the  free  class  of  color  had  ob- 
tained all  the  privileges  previously  refused 
it  by  prejudice  or  by  caution;  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  gens  de  couleur  had  ceased 
to  be  inseparably  identified  with  those  of 
the  whites.  They  had  won  all  that  was 
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possible  to  win  by  the  coalition ; and  they 
now  knew  the  institution  of  slavery 
doomed  beyond  hope,  not  by  the  mere 
fiat  of  a convention,  but  by  the  opinion  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  And  the  promise 
of  universal  suffrage  had  been  given. 
There  were  scarcely  twelve  thousand 
whites; — there  were  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty thousand  blacks  and  half-breeds. . . . 

....  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  aspect 
or  attitude  of  the  slave  population  which 
could  fully  have  explained  to  a stranger 
the  alarm  of  the  whites.  The  subject  race 
had  not  only  been  physically  refined  by 
those  extraordinary  influences  of  climate 
and  environment  which  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  creolization;  but  the  more 
pleasing  characteristics  of  the  original 
savage  nature, — its  emotional  artlessness, 
its  joyousness,  its  kindliness,  its  quickness 
to  sympathy,  its  capacity  to  find  pleasure 
in  trifles, — had  been  cultivated  and  inten- 
sified by  slavery.  The  very  speech  of  the 
population, — the  curious  patois  shaped  in 
the  mould  of  a forgotten  African  tongue, 
and  liquefied  with  fulness  of  long  vowel 
sounds,  caressed  the  ear  like  the  cooing 
of  pigeons. ...  Even  to-day  the  stranger 
may  find  in  the  gentler  traits  of  this  ex- 
otic humanity  an  indescribable  charm, — 
despite  all  those  changes  of  character 
wrought  by  the  vastly  increased  difficul- 
ties of  life  under  the  new  conditions. 
Only  the  creole  knows  by  experience  the 
darker  possibilities  of  the  same  semi- 
savage nature:  its  sudden  capacities  of 
cruelty, — its  blind  exaltations  of  rage, — * 
its  stampede-furies  of  destruction. 

....Before  the  official  announcement 
of  political  events  reached  the  colony,  the 
negroes, — through  some  unknown  system 
of  communication  swifter  than  govern- 
ment vessels, — knew  their  prospects,  knew 
what  was  being  done  for  them,  felt  them- 
selves free.  A prompt  solution  of  the 
slavery  question  was  more  than  desirable; 
— delay  was  becoming  dangerous.  There 
were  as  yet  no  hostile  manifestations; — 
but  the  slave  owners, — knowing  the  his- 
tory of  those  sudden  uprisings  which  re- 
vealed an  unsuspected  power  of  organ- 
ization and  a marvellous  art  of  secrecy, — 
felt  the  air  full  of  menace,  and  generally 
adopted  a policy  of  caution  and  forbear- 
ance. But  in  a class  accustomed  to  com- 
mand there  will  always  be  found  men 
whose  anger  makes  light  of  prudence,  and 
whose  resolve  challenges  all  consequences. 
Such  a one  among  the  planters  of  1848 
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dared  to  assert  his  rights  even  on  the  eve 
of  emancipation; — chastised  with  his  own 
hand  the  slave  who  refused  to  work,  and 
sent  him  to  the  city  prison  to  await  the 
judgment  of  a law  that  might  at  any  mo- 
ment become  obsolete .... 

His  rashness  precipitated  the  storm. 
The  travailleurs  began  to  leave  the  plan- 
tations, and  to  mass  in  armed  bands  upon 
the  heights  overlooking  Saint  Pierre.  The 
populace  of  the  city  rose  in  riot,  burst  into 
the  cutlass  stores  and  seized  the  weapons, 

— surrounded  the  jail  and  demanded  the 
release  of  the  prisoner ....  “ Si  ou  pa 
lague  y , M ou&  ! — non  M fat  toutt  nkgue- 
’ bitation  descenne  /”  That  terrible  men- 
ace first  revealed  the  secret  understanding 
between  the  slaves  of  the  port  and  the 
blacks  of  the  plantation ;— the  officers  of 
the  law  recoiled  before  the  threat,  and 
turned  their  prisoner  loose. 

But  the  long-suppressed  passion  of  the 
subject  class  was  not  appeased : the  mob 
continued  to  parade  the  streets,  uttering 
cries  never  heard  before, — Mort  aux 
blanc8  ! — A bas  les  b'ek'es  /” ....  feeling 
secured  from  military  interference  by 
the  recognized  cowardice  of  a republican 
governor.  Evening  found  the  riot  still 
unquelled, — the  whites  imprisoned  in 
their  residences,  or  fleeing  for  refuge  to 
the  ships  in  the  harbor.  And  those 
dwelling  on  the  hills,  keeping  watch, 
heard  all  through  the  night  the  rallying 
oukle  of  negroes  striding  by,  armed  with 
cutlasses  and  bamboo  pikes  and  bottles 
filled  with  sand.  Twenty-four  hours  later, 
the  whole  slave  population  of  the  island 
was  in  revolt;  and  the  towns  were  threat- 
ened with  a general  descent  of  the  tra- 
vailleurs .... 

XII. 

Another  day  found  the  situation  still 
more  sinister.  All  business  was  suspend- 
ed; every  store  and  warehouse  closed; 
even  the  markets  remained  empty;  the 
bakeries  had  been  pillaged,  and  provi- 
sions had  become  almost  unobtainable.  A 
rumor  was  abroad  that  emancipation  had 
been  voted, — that  the  news  was  being 
concealed, — that  the  official  proclamation 
of  freedom  could  only  be  enforced  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  . . . 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  there  had  been  a 
fierce  heat  of  political  excitement,  created 
by  the  republican  election.  The  white 
slave-holders  had  voted  for  a freedman 
faithful  to  their  interests;  the  men  of 
color  'had  used  their  freshly  acquired 
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privileges  to  secure  representation  in  the 
person  of  a noted  French  abolitionist. 
Pictures  of  him  had  been  distributed  by 
thousands,  together  with  republican  cock- 
ades and  tiny  tricolored  flags:  the  people 
kissed  the  pictures  with  tears  of  enthu- 
siasm and  shouts  of  44  Vive  papa  T — the 
colored  children  waved  the  little  flags  and 
cried : 4 4 Vive  la  Republique  ! ” — some 
were  so  young  they  could  only  cry, 
44  Vive  la  \ Ipipi /”  And  the  complete 
victory  of  the  hommes  de  couleur  only 
intensified  the  exaltation ....  But  after 
the  affair  of  the  jail,  the  children  ceased 
to  appear  in  the  streets  with  their  little 
flags;  and  there  was  no  longer  a distribu- 
tion of  cockades,  but  a distribution  of  cut- 
lasses—new  cutlasses,  for  they  had  to  be 
sharpened,  and  the  grindstones  were  busy. 

....  It  became  more  and  more  perilous 
for  the  whites  to  show  themselves  in  the 
streets.  They  watched  for  chances  to  get 
to  the  ships,  under  the  protection  of  their 
own  slaves  or  of  loyal  freedmen,  having 
influence  with  the  populace,  knowing 
every  dark  face  in  it.  But  after  mid-day 
such  faithful  servants  began  to  find  their 
devotion  unavailing : strange  negroes 
were  mingling  with  the  rioters, — savage- 
looking men,  whom  the  city  domestics 
had  never  seen  before,  and  who  replied 
to  the  assurance  u C'est  yon  bon  beke ” 
(this  is  a good  white)  only  by  abuse  or 
violence.  Armed  bands  incessantly  pa- 
raded, — beating  drums,  — chanting,  — 
shouting  44  A bas  les  bekteT — watching 
for  a fugitive  to  challenge  with  the  phrase, 
— 44  Eh  ! citoyen  ....  citoyenne  ....  ar- 
retel  Je  te  parle!”  — affectiug  French 
speech  for  the  pleasure  of  the  insulting 
tutoiement.  They  peered  for  white  faces 
at  windows,^  cursed  them,  clamored : 44  Mi! 
ansoub-a  kh  debray e ou  /” — gesturing  with 
knives  as  if  opening  fish.  Some  great 
aggressive  movement  seemed  to  be  pre- 
paring; and  the  travailleurs  were  always 
massing  upon  the  heights.  The  whites 
who  could  not  flee,  feeling  their  lives  in 
danger, — tried  to  prepare  for  defence:  in 
some  houses  the  women  and  girls  made 
ball-cartridges.  Slaves  betrayed  these 
preparations;  and  a rumor  circulated  that 
the  bekes  were  secretly  organizing  to  at- 
tack the  mob. . . .The  time  was  long  past 
when  the  whites  could  suppress  a riot, 
and  hang  men  of  color  to  the  mango- 
trees  of  the  Batterie  d ’ Esnotz  ; but  what 
they  had  done  in  other  days  was  remem- 
bered against  them .... 


It  was  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Fort, — the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  city,  situated  on 
an  eminence,  and  isolated  by  the  Riviere 
Roxelane, — that  the  white  creoles  found 
themselves  least  safe  from  attack.  It  was 
especially  difficult  for  them  to  reach  the 
ships : the  bridges  and  all  approaches  to 
the  shore  being  crowded  with  armed  ne- 
groes. The  greater  number  of  the  houses 
were  small,  and  could  offer  little  protec- 
tion if  besieged ; — and  many  persons  pre- 
ferred to  leave  their  own  homes  and  seek 
asylum  in  the  few  large  dwellings  of  the 
district.  Among  such  were  the  Desrivi- 
6res  family,  who  found  refuge  with  their 
relatives  the  De  Kersaints.  The  De  Ker- 
saint  residence  was  unusually  roomy, — 
not  more  than  two  full  stories  high,  but 
long,  broad,  and  built  with  the  solidity  of 
a stronghold.  It  stood  at  the  verge  of 
the  old  quarter,  in  a steeply  sloping  street, 
descending  westward  so  as  to  leave  a great 
half-disk  of  sea  visible  above  the  roofs, 
and  ascending  eastward  to  join  a country 
road  leading  to  the  interior.  The  win- 
dows of  the  rear  overlooked  vast  cane 
fields,  extending  far  up  the  flanks  of  the 
Montagne  Pelee,  whose  clouded  crest 
towered  fifteen  miles  away. 

There  were  more  than  thirty  persons 
assembled  for  safety  at  the  De  Kersaints’ 
— mostly  wives  and  daughters  of  relatives; 
and  there  was  serious  alarm  among  these. 
In  the  forenoon  the  servants  had  deserted 
the  house, — one  of  them,  a negress,  irri- 
tated by  some  reproach,  had  left  with  the 
threat:  “ Ausoub  ou  ke  onk — a ttenne!" 
(Wait!  you  will  see  to-night!)  M.  de 
Kersaint,  an  old  gentleman  of  seventy, 
who,  seconded  by  his  son,  had  made  the 
fugitives  as  comfortable  as  was  possible, 
strove  to  calm  their  fears.  He  believed 
the  night  would  bring  nothing  worse  than 
a great  increase  of  noise  and  menace:  he 
did  not  think  the  leaders  of  the  city  pop- 
ulace intended  more  than  intimidation. 
There  might  be  a general  descent  of  the 
plantation  hands, — that  would  be  a grav- 
er danger;  but  there  were  five  hundred 
troops  in  the  neighboring  barracks.  No 
criminal  violence  had  yet  occurred  in  the 
quarter:  it  was  reported  that  a gentleman 
had  been  killed  in  the  other  end  of  the 
city, — but  there  were  so  many  wild  re- 
ports! 

....  As  a fact,  the  whites  of  the  Fort, — 
mostly  deserted  by  their  slaves  and  do- 
mestics,— knew  little  of  what  was  going 
on  even  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
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Things  that  for  two  hundred  years  had 
been  done  in  darkness  and  secrecy  were 
now  being  done  openly  in  the  light.  An 
occult  power  had  suddenly  assumed  un- 
questioned sway, — the  power  of  the  Afri- 
can sorcerer.  • 

Under  the  tamarinds  of  the  Place  du 
Fort,  a quimboiseur  plied  his  ghastly 
calling, — selling  amulets,  selling  fetiches, 
selling  magical  ointments  made  of  the 
grease  of  serpents.  Before  him  stood  an 
open  cask  filled  with  tafia  mingled  with 
gunpowder  and  thickened  with  bodies  of 
crushed  wasps.  * About  him  crowded  the 
black  men  of  the  port, — the  half -nude 
gabarriers,  wont  to  wield  oars  twenty- 
five  feet  long; — the  Herculean  ndgue- 
gouds-bois , brutalized  by  the  labor  of  pad- 
dling their  massive  and  awkward  craft; 
— tough  canotiers , whose  skins  of  bronze 
scarcely  bead  in  the  hottest  summer  sun; 
— the  crews  of  the  ydles  and  the  sabas 
and  the  gommiers ; — the  men  of  the  coop- 
eries, and  the  cask  rollers,  and  the  stow- 
ers; — and  the  fishers  of  tonne , — and  the 
fishers  of  sharks.  44  @a  qui  Id  f'  shouted 
the  quimboiseur,  serving  out  the  venom  in 
cups  of  tin, — 44  Qa  qui  Id  vini  boud  yt.... 
Who  will  drink  it,  the  Soul  of  a Man  ? — 
the  Spirit  of  Combat? — the  Essence  of 
Falling  to  Rise? — the  Heart-Mover ?— the 

Hell  - Breaker  ?” And  they  clamored 

for  it,  swallowed  it — the  wasps  and  the 
gunpowder  and  the  alcohol, — drinking 
themselves  into  madness. 

....Sunset  yellowed  the  sky, — filled 
the  horizon  with  flare  of  gold; — the  sea 
changed  its  blue  to  lilac; — the  mornes 
brightened  their  vivid  green  to  a tone  so 
luminous  that  they  seemed  turning  phos- 
phorescent. Rapidly  the  glow  crimson- 
ed,— shadows  purpled;  and  night  spread 
swiftly  from  the  east,— black-violet  and 
full  of  stars. 

Even  as  the  last  vermilion  light  began 
to  fade,  there  sounded  from  the  Place  of 
the  Fort  a long,  weird,  hollow  call,  that 
echoed  sobbingly  through  all  the  hills 
like  an  enormous  moan.  Then  another, 
— from  the  mouillage;  — another, — from 
the  river-mouth ; — and  others,  interblend- 
ing, from  the  pirogues  and  the  gabarres 
and  the  sabas  of  the  harbor:  the  blowing 
of  a hundred  lambi-shells, — the  negroes 
of  the  city  calling  to  their  brethren  of  the 
hills.... So  still,  the  fishers  of  sharks, 
from  the  black  coast  of  Precheur,  call  the 
travailleurs  of  the  heights  to  descend  and 
divide  the  flesh .... 


And  other  moaning  signals  responded 
faintly, — from  the  valley  of  the  Roxelane 
and  the  terraces  of  Perrinelle, — from  the 
Morne  d’Orange  and  the  Morne  Mirail 
and  the  Morne  Labelle : the  travailleurs 
were  coming ! . . . . And  from  the  market- 
place, where  by  lantern-light  the  sorcerer 
still  gave  out  his  lessence-brise-lenfd , and 
his  amulets  and  grease  of  serpents,  began 
to  reverberate  ominously  the  heavy  pat- 
tering of  a tamtam. 

Barricaded  within  their  homes,  the 
whites  of  the  lower  city  could  hear  the 
tumult  of  the  gathering. . . .Masters  and 
slaves  alike  were  haunted  by  a dream  of 
blood  and  fire,— the  memory  of  Hayti. 

XIII. 

....  At  the  De  Kersaints’  all  the  apart- 
ments of  the  upper  floor  had  been  given 
up  to  the  fugitives,  except  one  front  room 
where  the  men  remained  on  watch : many 
of  the  women  and  young  girls  preferred  to 
sit  up  with  them  rather  than  seek  repose. 
Down  stairs  all  the  windows  and  doors 
had  been  securely  closed;  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  extinguish  all  lights  during  the 
passing  of  a mob.  Then  was  converse  on 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  the  late 
election,  prospects  of  emancipation,  the 
history  of  former  uprisings, — some  of 
which  the  older  men  remembered  well, — 
and  on  the  character  of  negroes.  This 
topic  brought  out  a series  of  anecdotes, — 
some  sinister,  but  mostly  droll.  A plant- 
er in  the  little  assembly  related  a story 
about  one  of  his  own  slaves  who  had 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  a cow.  At 
the  first  announcement  of  the  political 
change  in  France  he  took  the  cow  out  of 
the  field  and  tied  it  to  the  porch  of  his 
master’s  house.  44  Pouki  ou  marrS  vache 
lanmaison  (Why  do  you  tie  the  cow  to 
the  house?)  asked  the  planter. . . . “ Moin 
Tea  marre  vache  lanmaison , matte , pace 
yo  Tea  proclame  la  repiblique — pisse  you 
fois  repiblique-a  proclame,  zaffai  ta  yon 
e'est  ta  toutt  ” (Master,  I tie  the  cow  to  the 
house  because  they  proclaim  the  repub- 
lic,— for  once  that  the  republic  is  pro- 
claimed, the  belongings  of  one  are  the 
belongings  of  everybody) ....  In  spite  of 
the  general  anxiety,  this  narrative  pro- 
voked laughter.  Then,  the  conversation 
taking  another  turn,  M.  DesriviSres  told 
the  story  of  Youma  and  the  serpent, — 
there  being  many  present  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  incident  before.  The  young 
capresse , who  sat  with  Mayotte  on  her 
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knees,  arose  with  the  child,  and  left  the 
apartment  before  M.  Desrivieres  had  end- 
ed his  recital.  A few  minutes  later  he 
followed  her  into  the  adjoining  room, 
called  her  away  from  the  little  one,  and 
said  to  her,  in  an  undertone  which  could 
not  reach  the  child's  ears: — 

— “Youraa,  my  daughter,  the  street  is 
very  quiet  now;  and  I think  it  will  be 
better  for  you  to  leave  the  child  with  my 
mother,  and  pass  the  night  with  our  col- 
ored neighbors ....  I can  open  the  door 
for  you.” 

— “Why,  master?” She  had  never 

asked  him  why  before. 

— “ Mafi,”  he  answered,  with  a caress  in 
his  eyes,  “I  cannot  ask  you  to  stay  with 
us  to-night.  There  is  danger  for  all  of 
us,”  he  added,  sinking  his  voice  to  a 
whisper:  “ we  may  be  attacked.” 

— “ That  is  why  I wish  to  stay,  master.” 
....  This  time  she  spoke  aloud  and  firmly. 

— “Oh!  papa!”  cried  Mayotte,  coming 
between  them, — “do  not  send  her  any- 
where ! — I want  her  to  tell  me  stories !” 

— “Little  egotist!”  said  M.  Desrivieres, 
stooping  to  kiss  her,  — “and  if  Youma 
wishes  to  go?” 

—“You  do  not,— do  you,  da?”  asked 
the  child  in  surprise.  She  imagined  her- 
self at  a sort  of  evening  pleasure  party. 

— “ I will  stay  to  tell  you  stories,”  said 
Youma.... M.  Desrivieres  pressed  her 
hand,  and  left  her  with  the  child. 

....  As  M.  Desrivieres  announced,  the 
street  had  become  very  quiet.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  retired:  during  the  day  there 
had  been  no  gatherings  in  it ; — some  bands 
of  negroes  had  passed  from  time  to  time 
shouting  “A  bas  les  bSkes  /” — but  since 
nightfall  the  disorderly  element  had  dis- 
appeared. White  citizens  ventured  to 
open  their  windows  and  look  abroad. 
They  heard  the  blowing  of  the  lambi- 
shells  without  guessing  its  meaning, — 
imagined  some  fresh  excitement  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  harbor.  Nevertheless,  all 
became  more  anxious.  The  rushing  of 
the  water  along  the  steep  gutters, — the0 
mountain  water  purifying  every  street, — 
seemed  to  sound  uuusually  loud. 

— “ It  always  makes  a great  noise  in  this 
street,”  said  M.  de  Kersaint, — “there  is 
so  much  incline.” 

— “ I think  we  are  all  more  or  less  ner- 
vous to-night,”  said  another  gentleman. 

But  Youma,  suddenly  returning  alone 
to  the  room  where  the  men  conversed, 
pointed  to  the  windows,  and  exclaimed  :— 
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— “ It  is  not  the  water !” 

The  ears  of  the  half-breed  have  a sin- 
gular keenness  to  sounds. . . . All  talk 
ceased : the  men  held  their  breath  to 
listen. 

XIV. 

A heavy  murmur,  as  of  far  surf,  filled 
the  street, — slowly  loudened,— became  a 
dull  unbroken  roar.  From  the  heights  it 
seemed  to  approach,  and  with  it  a glow, 
as  of  conflagration ....  At  once  in  every 
house  the  lights  were  extinguished,  the 
windows  closed,  the  doors  secured; — the 
street  became  desolate  as  a cemetery.  But 
from  behind  the  slatted  shutters  of  upper 
rooms  all  could  watch  the  brightening  of 
the  light, hear  the  coming  of  the  roar. . . . 

— “Fo  ka  vini!”  cried  Youma. 

And  into  the  high  street  suddenly  burst 
a storm  of  clamor  in  gs,  a blaze  of  torch 
fires, — as  a dense  mass  of  black  men  in 
canvas  trousers,  hundreds  naked  to  the 
waist,  came  moving  at  a run : the  down- 
pour of  the  travailleur8.  U nder  the  shock 
of  their  bare  feet  the  dwellings  trembled: 
— through  all  the  walls  a vibration  passed, 

as  of  a faint  earthquake If  they  would 

only  go  by! 

Hundreds  had  already  passed ; and  still 
the  rushing  vision  seemed  without  end, 
the  cascading  of  great  straw  hate  intermi- 
nable ; — and  over  the  torrent  of  it  the  steel 
of  pikes  and  plantation  forks  and  bran- 
dished cutlasses  flickered  in  the  dancing 
of  torch  fires.  But  there  came  an  unex- 
pected halt, — a struggling  and  shoulder- 
ing, a stifling  pressure, — a half -lull  in  the 
tempest  of  shouting ; while  the  street 
filled  with  a sinister  odor  of  alcohol, — a 
stench  of  tafia . Evidently  the  mob  was 
drunk,  and  being  so,  doubly  dangerous. 

. . . .Some  one  had  given  an  order,  which 
nobody  could  fully  hear;— a stentorian 
voice  repeated  it,  as  the  tumult  subsided: 
“ IA  /—  lamSnm  /— cate  beke /”  All  the 
black  faces  turned  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
De  Kersaints;  and  all  the  black  throats 
roared  again.  Unfortunately  the  impos- 
ing front  of  the  building,— the  only  two- 
story  edifice  in  a street  of  cottages, — had 
signalled  out  its  proprietors  as  rich  bekes. 
To  be  a beke , a white,  and  to  be  rich, — 
was,  in  the  belief  of  the  simple  travailleur 
at  least,  to  be  an  aristocrat,  an  enemy  of 
emancipation,  most  likely  a slave-holder. 

“ Fouille  laH  the  same  immense 

voice  pealed — (Search  there!); — and  the 
whole  house  shook  to  a furious  knocking 
at  the  main  entrance, of  which  the  massive 
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double  doors  were  secured  by  an  iron  bar, 
as  well  as  by  lock  and  key.  “Ouvd! — 
ouve  ba  nou  /”  (Open  for  us !)  shouted  the 
crowd. 

M.  de  Kersaint  unfastened  a shutter  of 
one  of  the  upper  front  rooms,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  mob.  It  was  an  appall- 
ing1 mob; — there  were  nightmare  faces  in 
it.  Most  of  the  visages  were  unfamiliar; 
but  some  he  could  recognize — faces  of  the 
port:  many  of  the  roughest  city  class  had 
joined  the  travailleurs  before  their  de- 
scent. There  were  women  also  in  the 
mob, — gesticulating,  screaming:  -some 
were  plantation  negresses;  others  were 
not, — and  these  were  the  worst .... 

— “£a  oule , m&fiV'  asked  M.  de  Ker- 
saint. 

The  first  time  they  could  not  hear  him 
for  the  uproar;  but  it  soon  calmed  at  the 
sight  of  the  white-haired  bkkb  at  the  win- 
dow: everybody  wanted  to  listen.  M.  de 
Kersaint  was  not  seriously  alarmed ; — he 
did  not  believe  the  crowd  could  dare  more 
than  a brutal  manifestation, — what  in  the 
patois  is  termed  a voutn.  He  repeated  in 
creole: — 

— “ What  do  you  want,  my  sons  ?”.... 
It  was  thus  the  beke  addressed  the  slave ; — 
in  his  lips  the  word  monfi  had  an  almost 
patriarchal  meaning  of  affection  and  pro- 
tection: its  use  survives  even  in  these  re- 
publican years ....  But  as  uttered  in  that 
moment  by  M.  de  Kersaint,  it  fell  upon  the 
political  passion  of  the  mob  like  oil  on 
fire. 

— “ Ou  si  p&-nou,  anhf ” — laughed  a 
mocker:  “Are  you  our  father?. . . .There 
are  no  more  ‘my  sons’:  there  are  only 
citizens,—  anni  cittoyen!” 

— “ Y trop  souye! — y trop  malin  /” 
screamed  a woman’s  voice.  “He  wants 
to  flatter  us,  the  old  b'eke! — he  is  too 
sly !” 

— “ Cittoyens , pouloss ,”  responded  M. 
de  Kersaint.  “Why  do  you  want  to 
break  into  my  house  ? Have  I ever  done 
harm  to  any  of  you  ?” 

— “You  have  arms  in  the  house!”  an- 
swered the  same  menacing  voice  that  had 
first  directed  the  attention  of  the  popu- 
lace to  the  dwelling.  It  rang  from  the 
chest  of  a very  tall  negro,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  riot:  he  wore  only  a 
straw  hat  and  cotton  trousers,  and  car- 
ried a cutlass.  All  at  once  M.  de  Kersaint 
remembered  having  seen  him  before, — 
working  on  the  plantation  of  Fond-Laillet, 
as  commandeur. 
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— “Sylvain,  my  son,”  answered  M.  de 
Kersaint,  “we  have  no  arms  here.  But 
we  have  women  and  children  here.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  wrongs.” 

— “ Ouvi  ba  nou  /” 

— “None  of  you  have  any  right  to 
enter  my  house.” 

— “ Ouve  ba  nou  /” 

— “ You  have  no  right.” .... 

— “ Ah  ! we  will  take  the  right,”  shout- 
ed the  leader;  and  a general  roar  went 
up, — thousands  of  excited  voices  reiter- 
ating the  demand,  “ Ouve  ba  nou!” 

The  white  head  withdrew  from  the 
window,  and  a young  face  appeared  at  it, 

— dark,  handsome,  and  resolute; — the 
head  of  the  younger  De  Kersaint. 

— “ Tas  de  charognes  /”  shouted  the 
young  man, — “yes,  we  have  arms;  and 
we  know  how  to  use  them ! The  first  one 
of  you  who  enters  this  house,  I shall  make 
his  black  brains  leap  1” 

He  had  a single  loaded  pistol : there  was 
not  another  weapon  in  the  building.  He 
counted  on  the  cowardice  of  the  mob. 

But  the  negroes  knew,  or  thought  they 
knew  the  truth:  the  old  bek'e  had  not  lied 
to  them ; — they  were  not  afraid. 

— “Ron/  nou  ke  out!”  menaced  the 
leader.  “ Ennou  /”  he  cried,  turning  to 
the  crowd,  “ craz6  caiedd  /”  Almost  in 
the  same  instant,  a stone  shot  by  some 
powerful  hand  whirred  by  the  head  of 
the  younger  De  Kersaint,  and  crashed 
into  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 
Vainly  the  shutters  were  bolted:  a second 
missile  dashed  them  open  again ; — a third 
shivered  those  of  the  next  window.  Stone 
followed  stone.  There  were  several  per- 
sons severely  injured ; — a lady  was  strick- 
en senseless; — a gentleman’s  shoulder 
fractured.  And  the  cry  of  the  crowd  was 
for  more  stones — “ Ba  nou  oudches ! — 
ba  oudches  /” — because  the  central  pave- 
ment before  the  house  was  a rough  cem- 
ent, affording  scanty  material  for  missiles. 

But  the  lower  cross-street  was  paved  with 
rounded  rocks  from  the  river-bed ; — a line 
'of  negresses  formed  from  the  point  of  at- 
tack to  the  corner  at  the  cry  of  “Rat 
lachatne /” — and  the  disjointed  pavement 
was  passed  up  along  the  line  by  apronfuls. 
There  was  perfect  order  in  this  system  of 
supplying  projectiles:  the  black  women 
had  been  trained  for  generations  to  “make 
the  chain  ” when  transporting  stone  from 
the  torrents  to  the  site  of  a building,  or 
the  place  of  a protection  wall. 

Then  the  stone  shower  became  terrific, 
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— pulverizing  furniture,  bursting  parti- 
tions, shattering  chamber  doors ....  How 
the  creole  negro  can  fling  a stone  may  be 
comprehended  only  by  those  who  have 
seen  him,  on  mountain  roads,  bringdown 
fruit  from  trees  growing  at  inaccessible 
heights ....  All  the  shutters  of  the  upper 
front  rooms  had  already  ceased  to  exist; 
— the  inmates  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
rear  apartments.  But  the  shutters  of  the 
windows  of  the  ground-floor,  being  very 
heavy,  solid,  and  partly  protected  with 
iron,  continued  to  resist;  and  the  doors 
of  the  great  archway  defied  the  brawny 
pressure  of  all  the  shoulders  pushed 
against  them .... 

—uMen6  pti-bois  igi  l—piebois  !-pie- 
bo%8  /”  cried  the  men, straining  to  burst  the 
doors,  under  cover  of  the  bombardment; 
and  the  cry  passed  up  the  street  toward 

the  mountain  slope From  within  the 

house  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  observe 
what  the  mob  were  doing; — the  windows 
were  unapproachable.  But  such  a shout 
suddenly  made  itself  heard  from  the  street 
that  it  was  evident  something  new  had 

occurred 44  Ah!  the  soldiers!”  joyfully 

exclaimed  Madame  de  Kersaint. 

She  was  mistaken.  The  fresh  excite- 
ment had  been  caused  by  the  appearance 
of  the  pi6-bois , — a weighty  log  carried  by 
a crew  of  twenty  men, — all  crying  44  Ba 
lai  ! — ba  lai  /”  Then  those  pushing  at  the 
doors  fell  back  to  give  the  battering-ram 
full  play. 

The  men  chanted  as  they  swung  it ... . 
‘ 4 Soh-soh  l — yaie-yah ! Rhdle  fd  /”  And 
all  the  house  shook  to  the  enormous  blow. 

— ‘ 4 Soh-soh  /— yaie-yah  ! Rhdle  fd  ! ” 
Bolts  and  locks  burst; — the  framework 
itself  loosened  in  a showering  of  mortar; 
— the  broad  iron  bar  within  still  held,  but 
it  had  bent  like  a bow,  and  the  doors  had 
yielded  fully  five  inches .... 

— 4 4 Soh-soh !— yaie-yah  ! Rhdle  fd  !” 

A clang  of  broken  metal ; an  explosion  of 
splintered  timber, — and  the  doors  were 
down.  The  archway  rang  out  the  clap 
of  their  fall  like  a cannon-shot;  the  log- 
bearers  dropped  their  log; — a brute  roar 
of  exultation  acclaimed  the  feat With- 

in, all  was  black. 

There  was  a moment’s  hesitation ;— the 
darkness  and  the  voidness  intimidated. 
44  Pdtb flambeau  vini!”  shouted  the  chief 
to  the  torch-bearers,  reaching  for  a light 
....  44  6a  moin ! ba  moin  /”  He  snatched 
one,  and  leaped  forward,  brandishing  his 
weapon  in  the  other  hand.  But  precisely 


as  he  passed  the  threshold,  a stunning  re- 
port pealed  through  the  archway;  and  the 
tall  negro  staggered,  dropping  torch  and 
cutlass, — flung  up  both  naked  arms,  reeled 
half  round,  and  fell  on  his  back,  dead. 
The  younger  De  Kersaint  had  kept  his 
word. 

The  negroes  at  the  entrance  would  have 
turned  back  in  panic;  but  the  pressure 
from  behind,  the  rush  of  blind  fury,  was 
resistless ; and  the  van  of  the  populace  was 
hurled  into  the  archway, — struggling, 
howling,  striking,  stumbling  over  the 
corpse  and  the  broken  doors, — and  with 
such  an  impetus  that  many  fell.  . . . The 
younger  De  Kersaint  had  not  thought  of 
retreat,  even  when  the  gentlemen  who 
had  descended  with  him,  finding  resist- 
ance hopeless,  were  remounting  to  the 
upper  rooms : he  still  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  with  his  empty  pistol, — believ- 
ing himself  able  to  hold  back  the  inva- 
sion, to  terrorize  by  moral  force.  But 
terror  may  become  a blind  rage,  even  in 
the  slave, — when  made  desperate  by  the 
necessity  of  confronting  a pistol  muzzle ; 
and  the  blacks  flung  themselves  on  the 
young  man  with  the  very  fury  of  fear. 
He  had  time  only  to  dash  his  useless 
weapon  in  the  face  of  the  foremost,  as  a 
bayonet  fastened  to  a pole  passed  through 
his  body:  then  he  sank  without  one  cry 
under  such  a mad  slashing  of  cutlasses 
that  strikers  wounded  each  other  in  their 
frenzy ....  Simultaneously  a double-bar- 
relled gun,  loaded  with  ball,  was  fired  from 
the  entrance  at  those  reascending  the  stair- 
way,— both  barrels  together, — and  M.  Des- 
rivi&res  fell.  He  expired  almost  instant- 
ly, before  his  comrades  could  drag  him 
into  a room,  of  which  the  doors  were  at 
once  barricaded  with  all  the  heavy  furni- 
ture available; — the  entire  charge  had  en- 
tered his  back,  shattering  the  spine 

....  Then,  after  the  momentary  panic, 
came  the  reaction  of  hate,  the  mob  thirst  of 
vengeance; — traditional  hate  of  the  white 
intensified  by  the  passions  of  the  hour; 
vengeance  for  the  fear  inspired,  for  the 
killing  of  their  leader,  for  all  fancied  or 
remembered  wrongs.  But  the  apartments 
of  the  ground -floor  were  empty:  the 
b6k#8  had  retreated  to  the  upper  rooms, 
whither  it  might  be  dangerous  to  pursue 
them;— perhaps  they  had  arms  in  reserve 
for  the  last  extremity.  It  was  at  all 
events  certain  they  could  not  escape. 
The  windows  of  the  rear  were  high,  and 
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looked  down  upon  a plantation  road  skirt- 
ing cane  fields,  where  armed  blacks  were 
on  the  watch;  and  the  side  walls  were 
solid  masonry  without  a single  opening. 
Neither  was  escape  possible  by  way  of  the 
roof, — elevated  fully  twenty  feet  above 
the  tiles  of  adjoining  cottages; — the  b'ekes 
were  helpless  1 . . . . But  no  one  now  offered 
to  lead  the  assault.  There  were  only  clam- 
orings, — hideous  threats, — utterances  that 
seemed  the  conception  of  cannibals  in  de- 
lirium. . . . Mean  while  the  body  of  the  dead 
leader,  raised  upon  a broken  door  for  a 
litter,  was  being  paraded  through  the 
streets  by  torch-light:  armed  men  ran  be- 
side the  corpse,  pointing  to  the  pink  brain 
oozing  from  the  wound,  and  crying: — 
“ Mi  / — yo  k'assassini  nou  ! yo  ka  tchoui 
font  nou  l The  excitement  became  ma- 
niacal; but  one  voice, — a woman’s,  the 
voice  of  the  wife  of  dead  Sylvain,  shrieked 
clearly  through  it  all: — 

— 4 4 Metti  difey  zautt ! — briVe  toutt 
Whip'.... 

And  the  mob  caught  up  the  cry, — 
stormed  it  through  the  street.  44  Dife/ — 

mett'e  difeP' But  what  if  the  bekte 

should  make  a desperate  rush  upon  the 
incendiaries  ?. . . . 44  Ote  lescalii  /”  some 
one  suggested,  and  settled  all  hesitations. 
There  were  arms  enough  to  tear  down 
any  stairway  in  five  minutes:  it  took  less 
time  for  the  rioters  to  obey  the  suggestion. 
They  pulled  away  the  stairs ; — they  smash- 
ed the  wreck  into  kindling-wood,  piled  it 
on  the  tiles  of  the  hallway,  and  fired  it 
with  torches.  The  balustrade  was  of  ma- 
hogany, but  the  steps  were  bois  du  nord , 

— yellow  pine,  resinous  and  light 

44  Ka  pleine  gomme!—ka  brile  bien  /” .... 
Simultaneously  the  furniture  of  the  lower 
rooms  was  demolished; — everything  they 
contained  was  heaped  upon  the  fire, — 
combustible  or  incombustible:  portraits, 
curtains,  verrines,  bronzes,  mats,  mirrors, 

hangings “ Sacrk  tonni , nou  ke  brile 

toutt! — Ke  oueP\  . . .There  were  sounds 
of  affright  overhead, — of  feet  wildly  run- 
ning,— of  furniture  being  dragged  away 
from  doors;  — there  were  shrieks. . . . 
44  Ouaill! — not  so  brave  now,  the  cursed 
bekes!"  Then  faces  appeared  through  the 
smoke,  looking  down, — a gray -haired 
lady,  striving  to  be  heard,  to  speak  to  some 
heart;— a young  mother  dumbly  pointing 
to  her  infant.  Two  black  arms  reached 
up  toward  her  in  savage  mockery,  and  a 
negress  hoarsely  screamed:  “Ba  moin  li! 
— moin  86  vlop'e  enlai  y conm  chatrou  /” 
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— miming  the  cuttle-fish  devouring  its 
prey  l A burst  of  obscene  laughter  fol- 
lowed the  infamous  jest But  the  heat 

and  smoke  became  unendurable; — the  in- 
cendiaries retreated,— mostly  to  the  street, 
— a few  to  the  cane  fields  in  the  rear,  to 
watch  for  any  possible  attempts  at  escape. 
There  was  no  more  stone-throwing:  the 
flingers  were  weary;  and  the  mob  was 
content  to  watch  the  progress  of  its  ven- 
geance. The  shrieks  could  still  be  heard: 
they  were  answered  by  gibes  and  curses. 

....The  archway  reddened, — lighted, 
— began  to  glow  like  a furnace,  forcing  by 
its  heat  a general  falling  back  from  the 
entrance ....  And  soon  the  crackling  with- 
in became  a low  roar,  like  the  sound  of  a 
torrent; — all  the  rez -de- chaussee  was 
seized  by  the  flame.  It  put  long  yellow 
tongues  through  the  windows ; — they  ser- 
pentined about  the  stone-work,  licked  the 
key-stones  and  the  wall  above  them, — 
striving  to  climb;— began  to  devour  the 
framework  of  the  shutters. ..  .And,  at 
intervals,  from  street  to  street,  sounded 
the  sinister  melancholy  blowing  of  the 
great  sea-shells. 

Over  all  the  roofs  of  the  city  the 

voice  of  an  immense  bell  began  to  peal, — 
rapidly,  continuously : the  bourdon  of  the 
cathedral  was  tolling  the  tocsin.  One 
after  another  the  bells  of  the  lesser  church- 
es joined  in  the  alarm.  But,  for  the  first 
time,  the  pumps  remained  in  their  station- 
houses; — the  black  firemen  ignored  the 
summons ! And  still  the  soldiers, — though 
muttering  mutiny, — were  rigidly  confined 
to  their  barracks  by  superior  order.  Yet 
the  governor*  knew  the  city  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a negro  mob, — knew  the  white 
population  in  peril  of  massacre.  The 
order  seemed  incredible  to  those  who  read 
it  with  their  eyes; — it  remains  one  of  the 
stupefying  facts  of  French  colonial  his- 
tory,— one  of  the  many,  not  of  the  few, 
which  appear  to  justify  the  white  creole’s 
undying  hate  of  republicanism. 

Fanned  by  a south  breeze, the  flames 

assailed  the  rear  more  rapidly  than  the 
front  rooms  of  the  besieged  dwelling, — 
destroying  communication  between  them 
by  devouring  the  lobbies  connected  with 
the  wrecked  end  of  the  stairway.  And, 
through  the  outpouring  of  smoke,  men 
began  to  drop  or  leap  from  back  win- 
dows,— abandoning  the  women  and  chil- 
dren,— goaded  by  the  swift  menace  of 

# Rostoland,  marshal  de  camp,  gouverneur  pro- 
yisoire. 
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the  hideous  death  of  fire.  On  the  side 
of  the  street  there  could  have  been  no 
hope; — on  that  of  the  fields  there  were 
fewer  enemies:  there  was  one  desperate 
chance.  Of  those  who  took  it,  the  first 
two  were  killed  almost  as  soon  as  they 
touched  the  ground ; — the  third,  a French 
stranger,  although  frightfully  wounded, 
was  able  to  run  for  his  life  nearly  two 
hundred  yards  before  being  overtaken 
and  despatched.  But  two  others  could 
profit  by  the  incident; — gaining  the  high 
canes,  they  fled  at  a crouching  run  be- 
tween the  stems, — doubling, — twisting, — 
and  were  quickly  lost  to  view . . . . 44  B6k6 
lacampagne  m&nm!”  — cried  the  disap- 
pointed pursuers :~“yo  kafenne  kanne!  ” 
Only  a country  creole  could  have  known 
the  trick,  successfully  practised  by  maroon 
negroes— fenne  kanne  (splitting  the  cane) 
....  Darkness  and  the  terror  of  serpents 
aided  their  flight. . 

Some  chivalrous  men, — M.  de  Kersaint 
was  of  these,  — refused  that  desperate 
chance;  remained  to  give  the  consolation 
of  their  presence  to  the  helpless  women, 
— mothers  and  wives,  and  young  girls  del- 
icately bred,  into  the  perfumed  quiet  of 
whose  existence  no  shadow  of  fear  had 

ever  fallen  before There  were  still 

nearly  thirty  souls  within  the  flaming 
house;  and  the  soldiers  were  still  con- 
fined to  their  barracks ! 

The  smoke  being  blown  to  the  north, 
the  view  of  the  burning  dwelling  contin- 
ued almost  unobscured  on  the  street  side; 
— but  as  yet,  since  the  stone-throwing  be- 
gan, no  one  had  appeared  at  the  front 
windows The  rabble  watched  and  won- 

dered: it  seemed  as  if  all  communication 
between  the  front  and  rear  of  the  besieged 
house  had  already  been  cut  off, — and  the 
last  scene  of  the  tragedy  would  remain 
hidden  from  them — a brutal  disappoint- 
ment. The  first  frenzy  had  exhausted  it- 
self: there  remained  only  that  revolting 
apathy  which  in  savage  natures  follows  the 
perpetration  of  a monstrous  act; — the  tem- 
pest of  outcries  subsided  to  a low  tide  roar 
of  excited  converse. . . . 

— “ They  are  women  and  children  who 
scream  like  that.” 

— “ Malediction ! they  are  bekes — let 
them  all  roast  together!” 

— “ Ouill  papa! — they  burned  enough 
of  us  when  they  had  the  power  to  do  it.” 

— “Yes!  they  burned  poor  negresses 
for  sorcery.  The  priest  who  confessed 
them  said  they  were  innocent.” 


— “Ah!  c'est  taille-Toto  qa!— that  was 
in  the  old  times !” 

— “Old  times!.. ..We  don’t  forget. 
These  are  the  new  times,  monfi  /” 

— “ C'est  jusse  ! We  are  fighting  for 

our  liberty  now.” 

— “ Houlo !”.  ...  A new  roar  went  up : — 
there  was  an  apparition  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows. 

— “Mi ! yon  ntgresse ! ” 

— “It  is  the  da t-Jesis-Maia ! ” 

— “PS !—pi  zautt ! ” 

— “Pe!”. . . . The  word  ran  from  mouth 
to  mouth ;— almost  a hush  followed  its 
passage  through  the  crowd,  a hush  of  ma- 
lignant expectation ; — then  Youma’s  pow- 
erful contralto  rang  out  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  a bugle-call. 

— “Eh ! tas  de  capons /”  she  cried,  fear- 
lessly,— “ cowards  afraid  to  face  men ! Do 
you  believe  you  will  win  your  liberty  by 
burning  women  and  children  ? . . . . Who 
were  the  mothers  of  you  ?”.... 

— “ We  are  burning  b&kte”  screamed  a 
negress  in  response:  “they  kill  us;  we 
kill  them.  C'estjusse  /” 

— “ You  lie !”  cried  Youma.  “ The  b£- 
k6s  never  murdered  women  and  children.” 

— “They  did !”  vociferated  a mulatto  in 
the  mob,  better  dressed  than  his  fellows; 
— “ they  did  I In  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-one!  In  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-five !”.  . . . 

— “Ate,  macaque /”  mocked  Youma. 
“So  you  bum  negresses  now  for  imita- 
tion ! What  have  the  negresses  done  to 
you,  ape  ?” 

— “ They  are  with  the  bek6s.”. . . . 

— “You  were  with  the  b6k6s  yester- 
day, the  day  before  yesterday,  and  al- 
ways,— every  one  of  you.  The  b6k6s 
gave  you  to  eat,— the  bekes  gave  you  to 
drink, — the  b6kes  cared  for  you  when  you 
were  sick ....  The  bekes  gave  you  free- 
dom^ you  traitor  mulatto! — gave  you 
a name,  saloprie! — gave  you  the  clothes 
you  wear,  ingrate!  You ! — you  are  not 
fighting  for  your  liberty,  liar! — the  bek6s 
gave  it  to  you  long  ago  for  your  black 
mother’s  sake! ....  Eat  doctb,  milatt! — I 
know  you ! . . . . coward  without  a family, 
without  a rac e\—faifilosofe,  O you  rene- 
gade, who  would  see  a negress  burn  be- 
cause a negress  was  your  mother! — Alle  ! 
— bdtd-beke !" 

Then  Youma  could  not  make  herself 
heard:  a fresh  outburst  of  vociferation 
drowned  her  voice.  But  her  reproaches 
had  struck  home  in  at  least  one  direction : 
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she  had  touched  and  stirred  the  smoulder- 
ing contempt,  the  secret  jealous  hate  of 
the  black  for  the  man  of  color;  and  the 
mulatto’s  discomfiture  was  hailed  by  yells 
of  ironical  laughter.  In  the  same  mo- 
ment there  was  a violent  pushing  and 
swaying; — some  one  was  forcing  his  way 
to  the  front  through  all  the  pressure,— rap- 
idly, furiously, — smiting  with  his  elbows, 
battering  with  his  shoulders:  a giant  ca- 
pre....  He  freed  himself,  and  sprang 
into  the  clear  space  before  the  flaming 
building, — makinghis  cutlass  flicker  about 
his  head, — and  shouted: — 

— “ Nou  pa  ka  brile  negresse  /”. . . . 

The  mulatto  put  to  scorn  advanced 
and  would  have  spoken; — ere  he  could 
utter  a word,  the  travailleur , with  a sud- 
den backward  blow  of  his  unarmed  hand, 
struck  him  to  the  ground. 

— “A  moin!  mefoud!"  thundered  the 
tall  new-comer; — “Stand  by  me,  bro- 
thers ! — we  do  not  burn  negresses !” 

And  Youma  knew  it  was  Gabriel  who 
stood  there  alone, — colossal,  menacing, 
magnificent, — daring  the  hell  about  him 
for  her  sake .... 

— “Ni  raison!  ni  raison /”  responded 

numbers “ Non  ! nou  pa  ka  brili  n6- 

gresse  ! . . . . Chdche  lechelle  /”  Gabriel 
had  forced  sympathy, — wrung  some  sen- 
timent of  compassion  from  those  wild- 

beast  hearts “ Pdte  lechelle  vinH—iqi 

yon  lechelle  /”  was  clamored  through  the 
crowd. . . .“a  ladder! — a ladder!” 

Five  minutes, — and  a ladder  touched 
the  window.  Gabriel  himself  ascended 
it, — reached  the  summit, — put  out  his  iron 
hand.  Even  as  he  did  so,  Youma,  stooping 
to  the  sill,  lifted  Mayotte  from  behind  it. 

She  was  stupid  with  terror; — she  did 
not  know  him. 

— “Can  you  save  her?”  asked  Youma, 
holding  up  the  little  fair-haired  girl. 

Gabriel  could  only  shake  his  head; — 
the  street  sent  up  so  frightful  a cry. . . . 

— “ Non  ! — non  !—non  !—non  !—pa  U 
yche-beke  !— janmain  yche-beke  /”. . . . 

— “Then  you  cannot  save  me!”  cried 
Youma,  clasping  the  child  to  her  bosom, 
— “ janmain  ! janmain , mon  ami  /”. . . . 

— “ Youma,  in  the  name  of  God.  . . .” 

— “In  the  name  of  God  you  ask  me  to 
be  a coward ! . . . Are  you  vile,  Gabriel  ? — 
are  you  base  ? . . . . Save  myself  and  leave 
the  child  to  burn  ? . . . . Go !”.  . . . 

— “Leave  the  bSke's  yche! — leave  it!— 
leave  it,  girl !”  shouted  a hundred  voices. 

—“Moin!"  cried  Youma,  retreating  be- 


yond the  reach  of  Gabriel’s  hand, — i * moin ! 

Never  shall  I leave  it, — never ! I shall 

go  to  God  with  it.”. . . . 

— “ Burn  with  it,  then !”  howled  the  ne- 
groes  “down  with  that  ladder!  down 

with  it,  down  with  it!”  Gabriel  had  bare- 
ly time  to  save  himself,  when  the  ladder 
was  dragged  away.  All  the  first  fury  of 
the  riot  seemed  to  have  been  rekindled  by 
the  sight  of  the  child; — again  broke  forth 
the  tempest  of  maledictions. 

But  it  calmed : there  was  another  reac- 
tion. . . . Gabriel  had  men  to  strive  with 
him.  They  forced  the  ladder  once  more 
into  position; — they  formed  a desperate 
guard  about  it  with  their  cutlasses ;— they 
called  to  Youma  to  descend. . . .She  only 
waved  her  hand  in  disdain:  she  knew  she 
could  not  save  the  child 

And  the  fierce  heat  below  began  to  force 
back  the  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

. . . .Then  Gabriel  uttered  a curse  of  de- 
spair. Touched  by  a spirt  of  flame,  the 
ladder  itself  had  ignited, — and  was  burn- 
ing furiously. 

Youma  remained  at  the  window.  There 
was  now  neither  hate  nor  fear  in  her  fine 
face:  it  was  calm  as  in  the  night  when 
Gabriel  had  seen  her  stand  unmoved  with 
her  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  serpent. 

Then  a sudden  light  flared  up  behind 
her,  and  brightened.  Against  it  her  tall 
figure  appeared,  as  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Anchorage  Gabriel  had  seen,  against  a 
background  of  gold,  the  figure  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Port. . . .Still  her  smooth 
features  expressed  no  emotion.  Her  eyes 
were  bent  upon  the  blond  head  hiding 
against  her  breast; — her  lips  moved; — 
she  was  speaking  to  the  child ....  Little 
Mayotte  looked  up  one  moment  into  the 
dark  and  beautiful  bending  face, — and 
joined  her  slender  hands,  as  if  to  pray. 

But  with  a piteous  cry,  she  clung  to 
Youma’s  bosom  again.  For  the  thick 
walls  quivered  as  walls  quiver  when  a 
hurricane  blows; — and  there  were  shrieks, 
— frantic,  heart-sickening,  from  the  rear, 
— and  a noise  of  ruining,  as  of  smothered 
thunder.  Youma  drew  off  her  foulard 
of  yellow  silk,  and  wrapped  it  about  the 
head  of  the  child  : then  began  to  caress 
her  with  calm  tenderness, — murmuring  to 
her,— swaying  her  softly  in  her  arms,— 
all  placidly,  as  though  lulling  her  to  sleep. 
Never  to  Gabriel's  watching  eyes  had 
Youma  seemed  so  beautiful. 

Another  minute — and  he  saw  her  no 
more.  The  figure  and  the  light  vanished 
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together,  as  beams  and  floor  and  roof  all 
quaked  down  at  once  into  darkness .... 
Only  the  skeleton  of  stone  remained, — 
black-smoking  to  the  stars. 

And  stillness  came, — a stillness  broken 
only  by  the  hissing  and  crepitation  of  the 
stifled  fire,  the  booming  of  the  tocsin,  the 
far  blowing  of  the  great  sea-shells.  The 
victims  had  ceased  to  shriek; — the  mur- 
derers stood  appalled  by  the  ghastliness 
of  their  consummated  crime. 

Then,  from  below,  the  flames  wrestled 
out  again, — crimsoning  the  smoke  whirls, 
the  naked  masonry,  the  wreck  of  timbers. 
They  wriggled  upward,  lengthening,  lap- 
ping together, — lifted  themselves  erect, — 
grew  taller,  fiercer, — twined  into  one  huge 
fluid  spire  of  tongues  that  flapped  and 
shivered  high  into  the  night .... 


The  yellowing  light  swelled, — expand- 
ed from  promontory  to  promontory, — pal- 
pitated over  the  harbor, — climbed  the  bro- 
ken slopes  of  the  great  volcano  leagues 
through  the  gloom.  The  wooded  mornes 
towered  about  the  city  in  weird  illumi- 
nation,— seeming  loftier  than  by  day, — 
blanching  and  shadowing  alternately  with 
the  soaring  and  sinking  of  fire; — and  at 
each  huge  pulsing  of  the  glow,  the  white 
cross  of  their  central  summit  stood  re- 
vealed, with  the  strange  passion  of  its 
black  Christ. 

....  And  the  same  hour,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world, — a ship  was  running  be- 
fore the  sun,  bearing  the  republican  gift 
of  liberty  and  promise  of  universal  suf- 
frage to  the  slaves  of  Martinique. 


TALKS  WITH  EDISON. 

BY  GEORGE  PARSONS  LATHROP. 


THE  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
record  a number  of  interesting  re- 
marks, together  with  sundry  reminis- 
cences, imparted  to  me  by  Thomas  A.  Ed- 
ison, in  conversations  held  with  him  dur- 
ing a period  of  considerable  intimacy.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  ought  to  .be  pre- 
served; and,  after  some  persuasion — for 
Mr.  Edison  resolutely  objects  to  even  the 
appearance  of  talking  about  himself  in 
public — I obtained  his  permission  to  pub- 
lish these  notes.  For  the  comments  I 
alone  am  responsible. 

In  the  casual,  friendly  association  with 
him  which  a good  fortune  has  awarded 
me,  my  chief  pleasure,  next  to  the  com- 
pany of  one  so  surcharged  as  he  with 
what  the  Norwegians  call  Livsglade , or 
“the  joy  of  life,”  has  been  that  of  watch- 
ing his  methods,  and  learning  from  his 
own  lips  some  of  those  things  which  tend 
to  give  one  at  least  a more  vivid  percep- 
tion of  how  an  inventor  invents. 

Edison  is  always  absolutely  himself. 
He  does  not  present  to  one’s  observation 
a mixture  of  superficial  manners  and  con- 
cealed inner  man.  His  outward  charac- 
teristics, therefore,  are  significant  and 
worth  noting.  He  has,  in  a degree  which 
is  literally  startling,  the  power  of  self- 
concentration. With  him  no  time  is 
wasted  on  formalities  and  conventions, 
and  not  an  instant  is  lost  in  passing  from 
one  mood  or  subject  to  another.  The 


transition,  moreover,  is  made  with  the 
whole  momentum  of  his  mind.  As  I 
have  hinted,  he  is  capable  of  great  jollity 
and  a most  charming  companionableness. 
Yet,  although  he  may  at  one  instant  be 
wholly  absorbed  in  a merry  chat  with 
friends,  laughing  at  their  drolleries  and 
cracking  jokes  of  his  own,  in  the  very 
next  instant  he  will  be  as  completely  bur- 
ied in  some  abstruse  scientific  problem 
as  if  the  conversation  had  never  taken 
place  and  the  friends  had  never  existed. 
Neither  the  friends  nor  the  talk  have  been 
ignored,  however.  It  is  not  indifference 
which  has  rendered  possible  the  swift 
transfer  of  attention;  for  his  memory, 
even  of  trivial  details,  is  extraordinary  in 
its  precision  and  tenacity. 

The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he 
adjusts  himself  first  to  one  subject  and 
then  to  another  are  due  to  ready  and  ab- 
solute control  of  his  mental  forces.  This 
explains,  in  part,  his  ability  to  carry  in 
his  mind  all  the  minutiae  of  numerous  and 
diverse  problems  simultaneously,  and  to 
do  an  immense  amount  of  intellectual  la- 
bor and  mechanical  manipulation  with- 
out breaking  down.  He  does  everything 
with  the  least  amount  of  friction.  He 
never  stands  in  his  own  light  nor  de- 
prives others  of  theirs.  He  is  a centre  of 
illumination,  and  his  mind  moves  with 
the  celerity  and  certainty  of  an  electric 
current  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  a 
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circuit.  The  directness  and  unaffected 
simplicity  of  his  mental  operations  are 
extended  and  applied  to  his  bearing,  his 
speech,  dress,  and  manner  of  life.  Own- 
ing now  a luxurious  home  at  Llewellyn 
Park,  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  he  permits 
no  social  engagements  to  interrupt  his 
main  occupation;  and  he  never  seems 
happier  than  when  work  in  his  vast,  well- 
appointed  laboratory  has  kept  him  up  all 
night,  and  his  breakfast  is  brought  to  him 
there,  to  be  eaten  from  a *bench  littered 
with  parts  of  machines. 

All-night  labor  is  somewhat  exception- 
al with  him  of  late,  but  years  ago  it  was 
the  rule.  At  that  time  my  brother,  Fran- 
cis Lathrop,  went  out  to  see  the  old  estab- 
lishment at  Menlo  Park,  to  make  a por- 
trait of  Edison  for  a popular  magazine. 
To  relieve  the  strain  of  intent  study  and 
constant  experiment,  the  inventor  had 
just  bought  an  organ ; and,  with  the  same 
energy  that  marks  all  his  proceedings,  he 
taught  himself  to  play  on  it.  He  would 
rush  out  from  his  private  laboratory  into 
the  main  shop  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
hammer  out  one  or  two  tunes  on  the  organ 
with  almost  ferocious  vigor,  sit  awhile 
for  the  artist  to  draw  his  portrait — talking 
gayly  on  as  he  did  so— and  then,  with  only 
an  instant’s  warning,  plunge  abruptly 
back  into  his  room.  The  work  which  lie 
had  in  hand  was  the  perfecting  of  his 
electric  light.  Incidentally,  wishing  to 
learn  what  were  the  earth’s  resources  in 
the  line  of  platinum,  he  sent  for  every 
obtainable  book  likely  to  bear  upon  that 
point,  and  kept  the  volumes  piled  around 
or  strewn  upon  the  floor  near  the  scene 
of  his  immediate  occupations,  many  of 
them  lying  open  at  the  page  where  he 
had  last  been  reading  in  them.  One  of 
his  recreations  was  to  fling  himself  down 
among  these  tomes  and  pore  over  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  special  inquiry;  after 
which  he  would  go  back  refreshed  to  the 
manual  part  of  his  task.  The  mention  of 
this  one  little  circumstance  may  help  to 
show  how  he  succeeds  in  combining  the 
different  branches  of  his  labor — practical 
investigation  and  research  by  means  of 
books.  He  uses  one  as  a relief  from  the 
other,  to  give  himself  recreation  and  dis- 
pel fatigue. 

“Do  you  want  to  see  my  novel?”  Edi- 
son asked  me  one  day  at  his  house,  after 
I had  presented  him  with  some  of  my 
published  works  in  the  line  of  fiction. 


On  my  saying  “Yes,”  he  at  once 
brought  out  from  a desk  a short  but  very 
thick  blank  book,  made  of  common,  soft 
paper;  turning  the  pages  of  which,  he 
showed  me  a number  of  rough  sketches 
accompanied  by  pencilled  notes  in  writ- 
ing. The  sketches  represented  plans  or 
general  outlines  of  mechanical  contriv- 
ances in  great  variety.  Each  one  had  a 
page  to  itself,  and  the  date  when  it  was 
scribbled  down  was  recorded  in  every 
case.  Nearly  every  day  in  the  month 
was  represented  by  some  additiou  to  the 
medley  of  entries,  some  of  which  he  ex- 
plained to  me. 

“These  ideas  are  occurring  to  me  all 
the  time,”  he  said.  “Some  of  them  are 
for  new  inventions,  others  are  proposed 
improvements  in  existing  machines — both 
other  people’s  and  my  own  machines.  I 
just  jot  them  down  here  whenever  they 
strike  me,  day  or  night,  and  keep  them 
with  the  hope  of  getting  leisure  to  develop 
them.” 

The  curious  little  manuscript  volume, 
in  its  particular  way,  answered  precisely 
to  the  character  and  use  of  a story-writer’s 
note-book.  He  was  right  in  calling  it  his 
“novel,”  for  it  was  full  of  the  keenest 
imagination.  In  this  habit  of  systemat- 
ically registering  his  ideas,  and  holding 
fast  to  the  first  suggestions  while  brood- 
ing over  their  many  possibilities,  we  get 
at  least  one  clew  to  Edison’s  method  as  an 
inventor. 

In  Edison’s  great  working  library,  con- 
taining thousands  of  books,  I have  often 
noticed  and  examined  a large  and  copi- 
ous volume,  consisting  of  printed  Patent- 
office  Reports,  which  describe  only  his 
own  inventions.  These  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  public  generally  sus- 
pects. Referring  to  the  number  and  bulk 
of  these  inventions,  he  said  to  me,  “My 
stock  telegraph  instrument  alone  is  pro- 
tected by  forty  different  patents,  and  I 
have  forty-six  patents  covering  my  sys- 
tem of  automatic  telegraphy.”  Many 
other  patents  are  described  in  other  re- 
ports, and  Mr.  Edison  has  at  times  briefly 
indicated  to  me  a variety  of  projects  still 
in  hand,  no  rumor  of  which  ever  seems 
to  reach  the  world.  Among  them  I re- 
call a scheme  about  three  years  ago  for 
improving  submarine  telegraphy  by  ob- 
taining a higher  rate  of  speed,  or  a better 
regulated  rate,  in  transmission  of  the  cur- 
rent through  cables  under  the  sea,  so  that 
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the  movements  of  a flame  reflected  in  a 
mirror — by  which  cable  messages  are  now 
read — might  be  made  more  precise  and 
more  easily  understood.  At  present  these 
flame  reflections  are  somewhat  difficult 
and  uncertain,  and  the  eyesight  of  an  op- 
erator who  has  to  receive  messages  by 
means  of  them  is  worn  out  in  a few  years. 
I have  heard  nothing  more  about  this 
improvement  lately;  but  it  is  like  many 
of  Edison’s  other  ideas,  which  drop  out  of 
sight  and  apparently  out  of  mind  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  suddenly  crop  out  on 
the  surface  again  fully  developed. 

Those  of  his  inventions  which  are  the 
best  known  represent  only  a portion  of 
his  productivity,  although  any  two  or 
three  of  them  would  be  considered  a suf- 
ficient title  to  eminence,  if  they  had 
been  brought  out  by  any  one  claiming 
simply  an  average  position  in  the  ranks 
of  the  higher  order  of  inventors.  Among 
these  best-known  inventions  more  than  a 
dozen  may  be  mentioned  here  off-hand; 
yet  out  of  this  list  perhaps  no  more  than 
two  or  three  are  really  familiar  to  the 
public.  The  list  embraces  the  automatic 
repeating  telegraph,  the  stock  printer, 
quadruplex  telegraphy,  the  phonoplex, 
the  electric  light,  the  motograph,  the 
improved  tasimeter,  the  mimeograph  and 
the  electric  pen,  the  ore-milling  process, 
the  electric  engine,  the  railway  tele- 
graph, and  the  phonograph.  Biit,  im- 
mense though  the  results  are,  involved  in 
these,  they  bear  about  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  total  of  Edison's  active  con- 
ceptions as  the  published  works  of  a 
thoughtful  novelist  do  to  the  array  of  his 
imagined  but  unpublished  novels,  which 
life  does  not  give  him  time  to  complete. 

But  I must  pass  on  to  the  narration  of 
some  particulars  concerning  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  derived  from  Edison 
himself  and  his  father,  which  will  be  of 
special  interest. 


When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  said 
to  his  mother  one  day,  abruptly:  “Ma, 
I’m  a bushel  of  wheat!  I weigh  eighty 
pounds.”  This  little  remark,  slight  as  it 
is,  shows  at  least  the  early  development 
of  a tendency  to  measure  things  relatively 
in  a scientific  way.  The  very  next  day 
he  entered  upon  his  career  as  a newsboy 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  his  home 
being  then  in  Port  Huron. 

He  had  none  of  the  conventional  ad- 
vantages in  education  or  a favorable  start 
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in  life;  he  never  had  more  than  two 
months  of  regular  schooling;  but  his  mo- 
ther had  been  remarkably  successful  as  a 
school-teacher,  and  he  had  the  benefit  of 
excellent  private  training  and  influence 
from  her.  On  his  father’s  side  he  was 
descended  from  an  excellent  stock  of  mill- 
ers, who  immigrated  from  Holland  to  this 
country  in  1730.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
here  that  the  family  of  another  famous 
American  inventor,  Ericsson,  also  came 
from  Holland,  as  did  that  of  Ross  and 
Thomas  Winans,  distinguished  for  rail- 
road inventions  and  early  locomotive 
building  in  this  country.  Edison’s  father 
is  still  living  in  full  vigor,  and  although 
eighty-four  years  old,  generally  walks 
about  ten  miles  a day.  From  him,  no 
doubt,  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  inherited 
much  of  that  wonderful  physical  endur- 
ance which  has  enabled  him  to  undergo 
prodigious  bodily  and  mental  labor  and 
fatigue  without  breaking  down.  It  seems 
probable,  also,  that  some  of  his  ancestral 
blood  was  Irish;  for  he  shows  a vividness 
of  imagination,  a sense  of  humor,  an 
elasticity  and  an  abundance  of  high 
spirits,  which  are  fairly  Celtic  in  their 
brilliant  vivacity. 

Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  had 
read  several  standard  works  of  history 
and  literature,  and  at  twelve  he  was  wres- 
tling with  Newton’s  Principia , when  he 
took  his  place  as  train-boy.  But,  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  meagre  profits  of  selling 
papers  on  the  cars,  he  wrote,  set  up  in 
type,  printed,  and  published  a small  news- 
paper of  his  own — the  Grand  Trunk  Her- 
ald— which  had  a genuine  if  not  exten- 
sive circulation  among  the  employes  of 
the  road.  Robert  Stephenson,  the  famous 
engineer,  ordered  a special  edition  of  it 
for  his  own  use,  and  the  young  editor  sold 
altogether  a few  hundred  copies  a week, 
at  three  cents  each. 

“ My  news,”  Edison  said  to  me,  speak- 
ing of  this  period,  “ was  so  purely  local 
that  outside  the  cars  and  the  . shops  I 
don’t  suppose  it  interested  a solitary  hu- 
man being.  But  I was  very  proud  of  my 
bantling,  and  looked  upon  myself  as  a 
simon-pure  newspaper  man.  My  items 
used  to  run  about  like  this:  4 John  Rob- 
inson, baggage-master  at  James’s  Creek 
Station,  fell  off  the  platform  yesterday 
and  hurt  his  leg.  The  boys  are  sorry  for 
John.’  Or  it  might  be:  ‘No.  3 Burling- 
ton engine  has  gone  into  the  shed  for  re- 
pairs.’ The  type  I used  was  given  to  me 
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by  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  proprietor  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press , who,  in  a certain  way, 
was  the  founder  of  mv  fortunes.” 

Mr.  Storey’s  precise  relation  to  Edison’s 
rise  in  the  world  seemed  a little  remote, 
when  I learned  the  circumstances.  But 
the  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  lad’s 
thoughts  were  turned  to  telegraphy,  and 
so  into  the  channel  which  they  have  since 
followed,  to  his  own  great  gain  and  the 
world’s  benefit,  is  interesting. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,” 
said  Mr.  Edison,  continuing  this  subject, 
“I  was  slaving  late  and  early  at  selling 
papers;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I was  not 
making  a fortune.  I worked  on  so  small 
a margin  that  I had  to  be  mighty  careful 
not  to  overload  myself  with  papers  that  I 
couldn’t  sell.  On  the  other  hand,  I could 
not  afford  to  carry  so  few  that  I should 
find  myself  sold  out  long  before  the  end 
of  the  trip.  To  enable  myself  to  hit  the 
happy  mean,  I formed  a plan  which  turn- 
ed out  admirably.  I made  a friend  of  one 
of  the  compositors  in  the  Free  Press  office, 
and  persuaded  him  to  show  me  every  day 
a 4 gallejr  proof  ’ of  the  most  important 
news  article.  From  a study  of  its  head 
lines  I soon  learned  to  gauge  the  value  of 
the  day's  news  and  its  selling  capacity, 
so  that  I could  form  a tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  number  of  papers  I should 
need.  As  a rule,  I could  dispose  of  about 
200;  but  if  there  was  any  special  news 
from  the  seat  of  war,  the  sale  ran  up  to 
300  or  over.  Well,  one  day  my  composi- 
tor brought  me  a proof  slip  of  which  near- 
ly the  whole  wTas  taken  up  with  a gigantic 
display  head.  It  was  the  first  report  of 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing— after- 
ward called  Shiloh,  you  know— and  it 
gave  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
as  60,000  men. 

“I  grasped  the  situation  at  once.  Here 
was  a chance  for  enormous  sales,  if  only 
the  people  along  the  line  could  know 
what  had  happened.  If  only  they  could 
see  the  proof  slip  I was  then  reading! 
Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  me.  I 
rushed  off  to  the  telegraph  operator,  and 
gravely  made  a proposition  to  him,  which 
he  received  just  as  gravely.  He,  on  his 
part,  was  to  wire  to  each  of  the  principal 
stations  on  our  route,  asking  the  station- 
master  to  chalk  up  on  the  black  bulletin- 
board — used  for  announcing  the  times  of 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains — the  news 
of  the  great  battle,  with  its  accompany- 
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ing  slaughter.  This  he  was  to  do  at  once ; 
while  I agreed,  in  return,  to  supply  him 
‘free,  gratis,  for  nothing,’  a Haiper's 
Weekly , a Harper's  Monthly , and  a daily 
evening  paper  during  the  next  six  months 
from  that  date. 

“This  bargain  struck,  I began  to  be- 
think me  how  I was  to  get  enough  papers 
to  make  the  grand  coup  I intended.  I 
had  very  little  cash,  and,  I feared,  still 
less  credit.  I went  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  delivery  department,  and  prof- 
fered a modest  request  for  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Free  Press  on  trust.  But  I 
was  not  much  surprised  when  my  request 
was  curtly  and  gruffly  refused.  In  those 
days,  though,  I was  a pretty  cheeky  boy, 
and  I felt  desperate,  for  I saw  a small 
fortune  in  prospect  if  my  telegraph  oper- 
ator had  kept  his  word — a point  on  which 
I was  still  a trifle  doubtful.  Nerving  my- 
self for  a great  stroke,  I marched  upstairs 
into  the  office  of  Wilbur  F.  Storey  him- 
self, and  asked  to  see  him.  A few  min- 
utes later  I was  shown  in  to  him.  I told 
him  who  I was,  and  that  I wanted  fifteen 
hundred  copies  of  the  paper  on  credit. 

The  tall,  thin,  dark-eyed,  ascetic-looking 
man  stared  at  me  for  a moment,  and  then 
scratched  a few  words  on  a slip  of  paper. 
‘Take  that  down-stairs,’  said  he,  ‘and  you 
will  get  what  you  want.’  And  so  I did. 
Then  I felt  happier  than  I have  ever  felt 
since. 

“ I took  my  fifteen  hundred  papers,  got 
three  boys  to  help  me  fold  them,  and 
mounted  the  train,  all  agog  to  find  out 
whether  the  telegraph  operator  had  kept 
his  word.  At  the  town  where  our  first 
stop  was  made  I usually  sold  two  papers. 

As  the  train  swung  into  that  station  I 
looked  ahead,  and  thought  there  must  be 
a riot  going  on.  A big  crowd  filled  the 
platform,  and  as  the  train  drew  up  I be- 
gan to  realize  that  they  wanted  my  pa- 
pers. Before  we  left  I had  sold  a hun- 
dred or  two  at  five  cents  apiece.  At  the 
next  station  the  place  was  fairly  black 
with  people.  I raised  the  ante,  and  sold 
three  hundred  papers  at  ten  cents  each. 

So  it  went  on  until  Port  Huron  was 
reached.  Then  I transferred  my  remain- 
ing stock  to  the  wagon  which  always 
waited  for  me  there,  hired  a small  boy  to 
sit  on  the  pile  of  papers  in  the  back  of 
the  wagon,  so  as  to  discount  any  pilfer- 
ing, and  sold  out  every  paper  I had  at  a 
quarter  of  a dollar  or  more  per  copy.  I 
remember  I passed  a church  full  of  wor- 
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shippers,  and  stopped  to  yell  out  my  news. 
In  ten  seconds  there  was  not  a soul  left 
in  meeting.  All  of  them,  including  the 
parson,  were  clustered  around  me,  bid- 
ding against  each  other  for  copies  of  the 
precious  paper. 

“You  can  understand  why  it  struck 
me  then  that  the  telegraph  must  be  about 
the  best  thing  going,  for  it  was  the  tele- 
graphic notices  on  the  bulletin  boards 
that  had  done  the  trick.  I determined  at 
once  to  become  a telegraph  operator.  But 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Wilbur  F.  Storey  I 
should  never  have  fully  appreciated  the 
wonders  of  electrical  science.” 

We  may  fairly  abate  a little  from  this 
liberal  acknowledgment,  while  render- 
ing due  honor  to  Mr.  Storey  for  his  wise 
kindness  to  the  boy.  For  before  the  date 
of  the  incident  just  recorded,  Edison  had 
begun  his  practical  scientific  studies;  and 
in  the  same  “caboose”  car  where  he  set 
up  his  Grand  Trunk  Herald , he  had 
established  a small  makeshift  chemical 
laboratory,  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
first  experiments.  His  publishing  and 
newspaper-selliug  enterprise  now  throve 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  to  employ 
four  boy  assistants,  and  he  was  able  to 
turn  into  the  exchequer  of  his  parents 
about  five  hundred  dollars  a year.  Teleg- 
raphy was  then  in  its  childhood ; opera- 
tors were  few,  and  good  wages  could  be 
earned  by  means  of  much  less  proficiency 
than  is  now  demanded.  Still  Edison  had 
so  little  leisure  at  his  disposal  for  learning 
his  new  trade  that  it  took  him  several 
years  to  acquire  the  expertness  which 
made  him  one  of  the  “knights  of  the 
key,”  as  manipulators  of  the  Morse  alpha- 
bet delighted  to  call  themselves.  But 
after  he  became  an  operator  and  secured 
his  first  engagement  at  Indianapolis,  he 
was  not  slow  to  develop  the  inventive 
faculty,  as  will  appear  from  what  fol- 
lows. 

“I  worked  a 1 plug  circuit’  in  the  day- 
time at  Indianapolis,”  he  has  told  me, 
“and  got  a small  salary  for  doing  it. 
But  at  night,  with  another  operator  named 
Parmley,  I used  to  receive  newspaper 
reports  just  for  the  practice.  The  regu- 
lar operator  was  a man  named  Williams; 
and,  as  he  was  given  to  copious  libations, 
he  was  glad  enough  to  sleep  off  the  effects, 
while  we  did  his  work  for  him  as  well  as 
we  could.  I would  sit  down  for  ten  min- 
utes, and  ( take’  as  much  as  I could  from 


the  instrument,  carrying  the  rest  in  my 
memory.  Then,  while  I wrote  out,  Parm- 
ley would  serve  his  turn  at  4 taking  ’ ; and 
so  on.  This  worked  well  until  they  put 
a new  man  on  at  the  Cincinnati  end.  He 
was  one  of  the  quickest  despatchers  in  the 
business,  and  we  soon  found  it  was  hope- 
less for  us  to  try  to  keep  up  with  him. 
Then  it  was  that  I worked  out  my  first 
invention,  and  necessity  was  certainly 
the  mother  of  it. 

“ I got  two  old  Morse  registers,  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  such  a way  that  by  run- 
ning a strip  of  paper  through  them,  the 
dots  and  dashes  were  recorded  on  it  by 
the  first  instrument  as  fast  as  they  were 
delivered  from  the  Cincinnati  end,  and 
were  transmitted  to  us  through  the  other 
instrument  at  any  desired  rate  of  speed 
or  slowness.  They  would  come  in  on  one 
instrument  at  the  rate  of  forty  words  a 
minute,  and  we  would  grind  them  out  of 
the  other  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five.  Then 
weren’t  we  proud  1 Our  copy  used  to  be 
so  clean  and  beautiful  that  we  hung  it  up 
on  exhibition ; and  our  manager  used  to 
come  and  gaze  at  it  silently,  with  a puzzled 
expression.  Then  he  would  depart,  shak- 
ing his  head  in  a troubled  sort  of  way. 
He  could  not  understand  it ; neither  could 
any  of  the  other  operators;  for  we  used  to 
drag  off  my  impromptu  automatic  record- 
er and  hide  it  when  our  toil  was  over. 
But  the  crash  came  when  there  was  a big 
night’s  work — a Presidential  vote,  I think 
it  was — and  copy  kept  pouring  in  at  the 
top  rate  of  speed,  until  we  fell  an  hour 
and  a half  or  two  hours  behind.  The 
newspapers  sent  in  frantic  complaints, 
an  investigation  was  made,  and  our  little 
scheme  was  discovered.  We  couldn't  use 
it  any  more.” 

“It  was  that  same  rude  automatic  re- 
corder,” Edison  once  explained  to  me, 
“ that  indirectly — yet  not  by  accident,  but 
by  logical  deduction — led  me  long  after- 
ward to  invent  the  phonograph.  I’ll  tell 
you  how  this  came  about.  After  think- 
ing over  the  matter  a great  deal,  I came 
to  the  point  where,  in  1877,  I had  worked 
out  satisfactorily  an  instrument  which 
would  not  only  record  telegrams  by  in- 
denting a strip  of  paper  with  dots  and 
dashes  of  the  Morse  code,  but  would  also 
repeat  a message  any  number  of  times  at 
any  rate  of  speed  required.  I was  then 
experimenting  with  the  telephone  also, 
and  my  mind  was  filled  with  theories  of 
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sound  vibrations  and  their  transmission 
by  diaphragms.  Naturally  enough,  the 
idea  occurred  to  me:  If  the  indentations 
on  paper  could  be  made  to  give  forth 
again  the  click  of  the  instrument,  why 
could  not  the  vibrations  of  a diaphragm 
be  recorded  and  similarly  reproduced  ? 
I rigged  up  an  instrument  hastily,  and 
pulled  a strip  of  paper  through  it,  at  the 
same  time  shouting,  ‘Halloo!’  Then  the 
paper  was  pulled  through  again,  my  friend 
Batchelor  and  I listening  breathlessly. 
We  heard  a distinct  sound,  which  a strong 
imagination  might  have  translated  into 
the  original  ‘Halloo!1  That  was  enough 
to  lead  me  to  a further  experiment.  But 
Batchelor  was  sceptical,  and  bet  me  a bar- 
rel of  apples  that  I couldn’t  make  the  thing 
go.  I made  a drawing  of  a model,  and 
took  it  to  Mr.  Kruesi,  at  that  time  en- 
gaged on  piece-work  for  me,  but  now 
assistant  general  manager  of  our  machine 
shop  at  Schenectady.  I marked  it  $4, 
and  told  him  it  was  a talking  machine. 
He  grinned,  thinking  it  a joke;  but  set  to 
work,  and  soon  had  the  model  ready.  I 
arranged  some  tin-foil  on  it,  and  spoke 
into  the  machine.  Kruesi  looked  on,  and 
was  still  grinning.  But  when  I arranged 
the  machine  for  transmission,  and  we 
both  heard  a distinct  sound  from  it,  he 
nearly  fell  down  in  his  fright.  I was  a 
little  scared  myself,  I must  admit.  I won 
that  barrel  of  apples  from  Batchelor, 
though,  and  was  mighty  glad  to  get  it.” 

This  account  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  first  practical  experiment  on 
the  phonograph  is  now  published  for  the 
first  time. 

Since  the  phonograph  has  been  perfect- 
ed and  actually  prepared  for  daily  use  in 
business,  people  have  discovered  various 
references  to  the  possibility  of  such  an 
invention  which  preceded  the  invention 
itself.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  to 
which  public  attention  has  not  yet  been 
called,  is  a remark  made  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  in  writing  to  a friend  many 
years  ago, about  the  then  recent  daguerre- 
otype. “We  make  the  sun  paint  our 
portraits  now,”  Emerson  wrote;  “ bv-and- 
by  we  shall  organize  the  echoes  as  we  now 
organize  the  shadows.”  Similarly,  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  the  distinguished  student 
of  storms  and  winds,  who  was  the  precur- 
sor of  our  present  Weather  Bureau,  was 
prompted  by  Daguerre's  discovery  to  sug- 
gest in  a letter  in  1844:  “What  a pity  it 


is  that  M.  Daguerre,  instead  of  photogra- 
phy, had  not  invented  a process  of  writ- 
ing by  merely  speaking  through  a trum- 
pet at  a piece  of  paper ! Instead  of  saying, 
I wrote  you  a letter  last  Monday,  the 
phrase  would  have  been,  I spoke  yon  a 
ream”  Maury’s  and  Emerson's  letters 
have  been  published  only  within  a year 
or  two,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly 
have  been  seen  by  Edison  when  he  began 
his  experiments  twelve  years  ago. 

But  it  appears  also  that  Jean  Ingelow, 
the  poetess,  in  a fairy  tale  issued  some 
fifteen  years  since,  described  an  imagi- 
nary contrivance  which  she  called  the 
“acoustigraph,”  designed  to  record  and 
reproduce  music.  Away  back  in  1855,  in 
an  obscure  book  called  Helionde , or  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Sun , there  was  printed 
another  allusion  to  a supposed  invention 
of  the  same  sort  to  this  effect:  “ Alutedon 
here  informed  me  that  authors  had  no 
occasion  to  employ  manual  labor  in  their 
publications,  for  they  had  only  to  repeat 
their  ideas  aloud,  and  the  vibrations  of 
the  air,  differing  according  to  the  words 
used,  set  in  motion  a very  delicate  ma- 
chinery, which  stamped  indelibly  the  lan- 
guage expressed.  Copies  could  afterward 
be  taken  in  any  number.”  Still  earlier, 
in  1839,  Toni  Hood,  in  his  Comic  Annual , 
propounded  the  following  query : “In  this 
century  of  inventions,  when  a self-acting 
drawing-paper  has  been  discovered  for 
copying  visible  objects,  who  knows  but 
that  some  future  Niepce,  or  Daguerre,  or 
Herschel,  or  Fox  Talbot,  may  find  out 
some  sort  of  Boswell isli  writing-paper  to 
repeat  whatever  it  hears?”  Nevertheless 
Edison  had  not  seen  any  of  these  allu- 
sions, which  were  at  best  merely  fanciful 
foreshadowings  of  his  invention,  and  by 
no  means  practical  hints  for  it.  They 
indicate  only  how  the  mind  of  the  race 
tends  in  a particular  direction  at  a partic- 
ular time,  and  vaguely  foresees  something 
that  a great  inventor  subsequently  pre- 
sents as  an  accomplished  fact. 

My  reference  to  the  phonograph  at  this 
point  has  been  designed  simply  to  show 
how  ideas  germinate  and  expand  in  Ed- 
ison’s mind,  sometimes  requiring  years  for 
their  development.  It  is  useful  to  ob- 
serve that  this  latest  and  perhaps  greatest 
of  his  inventions  grew  directly,  although 
slowly,  out  of  the  earliest  and  rudest  of 
his  mechanical  contrivances,  which  was 
meant  to  serve  a temporary  and  immedi- 
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ately  practical  purpose.  We  shall  see 
still  more  clearly  how  consistent,  how  or- 
derly and  consecutive,  his  progress  has 
been  when  we  go  back  a little,  and  note 
that  the  same  rough  automatic  recorder 
which  finally  led  to  the  phonograph  was 
also  the  source  of  Edison’s  first  finished 
and  practical  invention,  viz.,  the  auto- 
matic repeating  telegraph.  This  was  de- 
vised by  him  when  he  was  employed  as 
an  operator  at  Memphis. 

“At  that  time  a message  sent  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York  had  to  be  taken 
at  Memphis,  retelegraphed  to  Louisville, 
taken  down  again  by  the  operator  there, 
and  telegraphed  to  another  centre,  and  so 
on  till  it  reached  New  York.  Time  was 
lost,  and  the  chance  of  error  was  in- 
creased.” In  these  words  Mr.  Edison  be- 
gau  his  reference  to  the  automatic  repeat- 
ing telegraph.  “I  was  the  first  man  to 
connect  New  Orleans  and  New  York  di- 
rectly. It  was  just  after  the  war  that  I 
did  this.  I perfected  my  repeater,  which 
was  put  on  at  Memphis,  and  worked  with- 
out a hitch.  The  manager  of  the  office 
there,  one  Johnson,  had  a relative  who 
was  also  busy  on  the  same  problem,  but  I 
got  in  ahead  of  him,  and  received  compli- 
mentary notices  of  my  invention  from 
the  local  papers.  This  made  Johnson 
mad,  and  he  sent  for  me  next  day.  1 You 
have  been  making  a disturbance  in  the 
operating-room,’  said  he,  4 and  you  are  dis- 
charged.’ 4 But— •’  I began,  conscious  of 
innocence;  and  there  he  interrupted  me. 
‘Don’t  argue,’  he  said;  4 just  take  your 
money  and  get  out.’  That  was  all.  He 
wouldn’t  even  give  me  transportation 
home.  I managed,  with  another  operator 
who  was  in  the  same  boat,  to  get  a pass 
as  far  as  Decatur,  but  from  there  we  had 
to  walk  to  Nashville,  a hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  with  only  a dollar  or  two  in  the 
world.  Then  we  got  another  pass  to 
Louisville,  where  we  arrived  clad  in  linen 
dusters  in  the  middle  of  a snow-storm.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sensation  we  made 
in  that  city  walking  through  the  snow  in 
our  airy  apparel.” 

By  this  time,  however,  he  had  become, 
according  to  all  accounts,  one  of  the  most 
expert  operators  in  the  country;  but  dur- 
ing the  hours  when  he  was  not^it  the 
key,  his  inventive  faculty  was  turned  to 
good  account.  His  mind  wTas  full  of 
schemes  for  achieving  duplex  and  quadru- 
plex  telegraphy  and  other  projects.  Even 
during  his  sleep,  he  has  informed  me,  his 


brain  continued  to  devise  the  most  intri- 
cate machines,  all  trace  of  which  vanish- 
ed as  soon  as  he  woke.  Tins  tendency 
to  dream  of  inventions  has  clung  to  him 
all  along  through  later  years.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  his  plans  may 
in  this  way  have  been  partly  matured, 
unknown  to  himself,  by  4 4 unconscious 
cerebration  ” during  sleep.  But  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  knowingly  rely  upon  any 
such  aid,  for  he  constantly  pursues  these 
ideas  in  the  most  wide-awake  manner. 

I once  asked  Mr.  Edison  what  the  in- 
vention was  with  which  he  distinctly  en- 
tered on  the  career  of  an  inventor. 

“Well,”  said  he,  in  reply,  “my  first 
appearance  at  the  Patent  Office  was  with 
an  ingenious  contrivance  which  I called 
the  electrical  vote  recorder.  I had  been 
struck  with  the  enormous  waste  of  time 
in  Congress  and  in  State  legislatures 
by  the  taking  of  votes  on  any  motion. 
Something  over  half  an  hour  was  then 
required  to  count  the  ‘ayes’  and  ‘noes.’ 
So  I made  a machine  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  hotel  annunciator  that  was 
invented  long  afterwrard,  only  mine  was 
a great  deal  more  complex.  In  front  of 
each  member  of  the  House  were  two  but- 
tons, one  for  4 aye,’  and  one  for  4 no.’  By 
the  side  of  the  Speaker’s  desk  was  erected 
a square  frame,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
were  two  dials,  also  corresponding  to  the 
two  classes  of  vote.  Below  these  dials 
were  spaces  in  which  numbers  appeared. 
When  the  vote  was  called  for,  each  mem- 
ber pressed  one  or  the  other  of  the  but- 
tons in  front  of  him,  and  the  number  of 
4 ayes  ’ and  4 noes  ’ that  had  been  cast  at 
once  appeared  automatically  on  the  rec- 
ord board.  All  the  Speaker  had  to  do 
was  to  glance  at  the  dial  and  announce 
the  result.  This  contrivance  would  save 
several  hours  of  public  time  every  day  in 
the  session,  and  I thought  my  fortune 
was  made.  I interested  a moneyed  man 
in  the  thing,  and  we  went  together  to 
Washington.  We  got  hold  of  the  right 
man  to  get  the  machine  adopted,  and  I 
enthusiastically  set  forth  its  merits  to  him. 
Just  imagine  my  feelings  when,  in  a hor- 
rified tone,  he  exclaimed:  ‘Young  man, 
that  won’t  do  at  all!  That  is  just  what 
we  do  not  want.  Your  invention  would 
destroy  the  only  hope  the  minority  have 
of  influencing  legislation.  It  would  de- 
liver them  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  majority.  The  present  system  gives 
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them  a weapon  which  is  invaluable,  and 
as  the  ruling  majority  always  knows  that 
it  may  some  day  become  a minority,  they 
will  be  as  much  averse  to  any  change  as 
their  opponents.’  I saw  the  force  of  his 
remarks,  and  was  about  as  much  crushed 
as  it  was  possible  to  be  at  my  age. 

“That  was  about  1868,  when  I was 
twenty-one.  The  vote  recorder  got  no 
further  than  the  Patent  Office.  But,  at 
any  rate,  it  had  brought  me  to  the  point 
of  giving  up  practical  telegraphy  and 
making  invention  my  business.” 

Somewhere  in  the  period  of  the  vote 
recorder,  and  while  employed  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at 
Boston,  Edison  also  invented  a dial  in- 
strument for  the  use  of  those  who  wished 
to  have  private  wires  in  house  or  office, 
without  the  trouble  of  learning  telegra- 
phy; and  a private  wire  printer  besides. 
The  stock  printer  was  his  first  success. 
It  superseded  Calahan’s,  which  did  good 
work  for  several  years,  but  was  crude. 
Calahan  used  three  wires,  and  Edison 
only  one;  and  Edison’s  various  devices 
in  his  old  stock  printer  have  formed  the 
basis  of  all  later  variations  on  that  sort 
of  instrument.  From  that  time  onward 
the  lines  of  his  career  were  plainly  laid 
out  before  him,  and  one  success  followed 
another;  but  not  without  the  aid  of  tre- 
mendously hard  work. 

Edison  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a 
discoverer;  and  in  one  sense  he  may  ap- 
pear to  have  discovered  things  by  reach- 
ing out  into  the  realm  of  what  to  other 
persons  was  the  unknown.  But  he  him- 
self dislikes  the  term  as  applied  to  him- 
self. “Discovery  is  not  invention,”  he 
once  said  to  me,  “and  I dislike  to  see  the 
two  words  confounded.  A discovery  is 
more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  an  accident. 
A man  walks  along  the  road,  say  from 
the  laboratory  here  to  Orange  station,  in- 
tending to  catch  the  train.  On  the  way 
his  foot  kicks  against  something,  and 
looking  down  to  see  what  he  has  hit,  he 
sees  a gold  bracelet  imbedded  in  the  dust.  * 
He  has  discovered  that,  certainly  not  in- 
vented it.  He  did  not  set  out  to  find  a 
bracelet,  yet  the  value  of  it  is  just  as 
great  to  him  at  the  moment  as  if,  after 
long  years  of  study,  he  had  invented  a 
machine  for  making  gold  bracelets  out  of 
common  road  metal. 

Goodyear  discovered  the  way  to 
make  hard  rubber.  He  was  at  work  ex- 


perimenting with  India-rubber,  and  quite 
by  chance  he  hit  upon  a process  which 
hardened  it— the  last  result  in  the  world 
that  he  wished  or  expected  to  attain. 
Bell’s  telephone  was  a discovery  too,  not 
an  invention.  He  was  engaged  with  the 
possibilities  of  sending  sound  waves  over 
a telegraph  wire,  and  filed  an  invention 
by  which  this  could  be  done.  Then,  by 
accident,  it  was  discovered  that  articulate 
speech  could  be  sent  over  the  wire — and 
there  was  the  telephone.  But  Bell  did 
not  feet  out  to  make  an  instrument  by 
which  talk  could  be  transmitted,  and 
therefore  I say  he  discovered  instead  of 
inventing  the  telephone.  In  a discovery 
there  must  be  an  element  of  the  acci- 
dental, and  an  important  one  too;  while 
an  invention  is  purely  deductive.  An  ab- 
stract idea  or  a natural  law,  I maintain, 
may  be  invented;  for,  in  my  opinion, 
Newton  invented  but  did  not  discover 
the  theory  of  gravitation.  He  had  been 
at  work  on  the  problem  for  years,  and 
had  no  doubt  invented  theory  after  theory 
to  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  fit  his 
facts.  Then  he  constructed  the  theory 
to  which  all  facts  corresponded,  and  thus 
invented  it  oy  deductive  reasoning.  Of 
course  the  old  story  of  the  apple  dropping 
from  a tree,  and  Newton’s  jumping  up 
with  a species  of  ‘ Eureka,’  I reject  abso- 
lutely. 

“ It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  attribute 
all  inventions  to  accident,  and  a great 
deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  on  that  score. 

“In  my  own  case  but  few,  and  those 
the  least  important,  of  my  inventions 
owed  anything  to  accident.  Most  of  them 
have  been  hammered  out  after  long  and 
patient  labor,  and  are  the  result  of  count- 
less experiments,  all  directed  toward  at- 
taining some  well-defined  object.  All 
mechanical  improvements  may  safely  be 
said  to  be  inventions  and  not  discoveries. 
The  sewing-machine  was  an  invention. 
So  were  the  steam-engine  and  the  type- 
writer. Speaking  of  this  latter,  did  I ever 
tell  you  that  I made  the  first  twelve  type- 
writers, at  my  old  factory  in  Railroad 
Avenue,  Newark  ? This  was  in  1869  or 
1870;  and  I myself  had  worked  at  a ma- 
chine of  similar  character,  but  never  found 
time  to  develop  it  fully.” 

A case  in  point,  illustrating  this  asser- 
tion concerning  the  deliberative  and  fore- 
seeing nature  of  invention,  came  up,  some 
time  afterward,  in  a chat  with  Mr.  Edison 
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about  the  telephone  and  its  present  level 
of  perfection.  As  is  no  doubt  well  known, 
Mr.  Edison  added  to  the  original  Bell  tele- 
phone one  thing  that  it  needed  to  make  it 
thoroughly  practicable.  Bell  and  his  as- 
sociates invented  and  patented  a receiver 
which  answered  its  purpose  exceedingly 
well,  but  it  was  left  for  Edison  to  invent 
and  patent  the  carbon  transmitter.  He 
sold  the  right  to  it  in  this  country  to  the 
Western  Union,  and  it  will  be  remember- 
ed that  the  war  between  the  two  com- 
panies was  amicably  settled.  “In  Eng- 
land,” Edison  added,  after  recalling  these 
facts,  “we  had  fun.  You  see,  neither  the 
Bell  people  nor  we  could  work  satisfac- 
torily without  injuring  the  other.  They 
infringed  on  my  transmitter,  and  we  in- 
fringed on  their  receiver;  and  therc  we 
were,  cutting  each  other’s  throats.  Well, 
of  course  this  could  not  go  on  forever,  and 
consolidation  had  to  come,  although  a sec- 
ond fight  over  the  terms  of  this  consolida- 
tion was  bound  to  come. 

“Ina  measure,  they  had  the  whip-hand 
of  us;  so  I was  not  surprised  to  receive 
one  day  from  our  representative  in  Eng- 
land a telegram  the  gist  of  which  was  that 
the  Bell  people  wanted  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  receipts  in  case  of  con- 
solidation, and  that  our  agent  was  at  his 
wits’  end  what  to  do.  I cabled  back  at 
once,  somewhat  to  this  effect:  ‘ Do  not  ac- 
cept terms  of  consolidation.  I will  in- 
vent new  receiver,  and  send  it  over.’  Then 
I set  to  work. 

“I  had  found  out  some  time  before 
that  electricity  altered,  in  some  myste- 
rious way,  the  coefficients  of  friction  in 
moving  bodies,  and  I determined  to  turn 
this  fact  to  account.  In  three  weeks  I 
had  a receiver  finished  which  worked 
even  better  than  the  Bell,  and  in  less 
than  no  time  afterward  we  had  got  six 
hundred  of  them  made.  With  those  we 
started  off  a body  of  men  on  a quick 
steamer;  and  an  instructor  went  along, 
who  during  the  voyage  taught  the  men 
how  to  manipulate  the  new  receivers,  and 
how  to  make  them  if  more  should  be  re- 
quired. The  new  receivers,  immediately 
on  their  arrival  in  England,  were  attach- 
ed to  the  instruments  in  all  our  stations; 
and  this  brought  our  opponents  around. 
We  consolidated  on  equal  terms  shortly 
afterward.” 

The  swiftness  and  certainty  with  which 
Edison  thought  out  this  new  receiver — 


which  he  called  the  motograph—  and  made 
it  an  accomplished  fact,  furnish  a striking 
example  of  the  preconceiving  and  method- 
ical manner  in  which  he  goes  to  work  at 
an  invention,  and  show  how  different  the 
process  is  from  the  accidental  “find”  of 
a discoverer. 

The  motograph  alone,  rapidly  though 
it  was  conceived  and  carried  out,  is  in- 
genious enough  to  have  constituted  the 
chief  work  of  a less  prolific  inventor.  A 
revolving  cylinder  of  compressed  chalk  is 
pressed  upon  by  a carbon  poiut.  A cur- 
rent of  electricity  passing  through  this 
causes  the  carbon  point  to  press  more  or 
less  heavily  upon  the  cylinder,  according 
as  the  current  is  strengthened  or  weaken- 
ed or  rendered  intermittent.  This  vary- 
ing action  is  communicated  to  the  current 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
by  the  principle  of  “give  and  take,” 
which  is  the  foundation  of  so  many  elec- 
trical inventions;  another  diaphragm,  at 
any  required  distance,  vibrates  in  sympa- 
thy with  that  affected  by  the  sound  waves. 
This,  of  course,  is  a mere  outline  of  the 
machine,  which  consists  of  many  delicate 
and  ingenious  attachments,  and  needed  a 
surprising  amount  of  careful  thinking  out 
in  the  short  space  of  time  given  to  perfect- 
ing them.  It  was  never  largely  used  in 
England,  as  its  introduction  would  have 
compelled  the  alteration  of  the  thousands 
of  instruments  rented  out  before  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Edison  telephone  with 
the  Bell.  This  circumstance  accounts  for 
its  being  comparatively  little  known,  and 
may  excuse  my  brief  description  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  reader. 

It  may  be  said  here,  also,  that  Mr.  Edi- 
son once  remarked  to  me  that  many  ex- 
tremely useful  improvements  on  the  tele- 
phone are  in  the  possession  of  those  con- 
trolling the  invention,  and  are  safely 
locked  up  from  the  world  because  of  the 
great  extra  expense  which  would  attend 
their  application  to  existing  instruments. 

Not  long  ago  I asked  Mr.  Edison  which 
of  his  inventions  had  caused  him  the 
greatest  amount  of  study,  and  required 
the  most  elaborate  experiments. 

He  replied,  promptly:  “The  electric 
light.  For,  although  I was  never  myself 
discouraged,  or  inclined  to  be  hopeless  of 
success,  I cannot  say  the  same  for  all  of 
my  associates.  And  yet,  through  all  those 
years  of  experimenting  and  research,  I 
never  once  made  a discovery.  All  my 
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work  was  deductive,  and  the  results  I 
achieved  were  those  of  invention  pure 
and  simple.  I would  construct  a theory 
and  work  on  its  lines  until  I found  it 
was  untenable.  Then  it  would  be  discard- 
ed at  once,  and  another  theory  evolved. 
This  was  the  only  possible  way  for  me  to 
work  out  the  problem,  for  the  conditions 
under  which  the  incandescent  electric 
light  exists  are  peculiar  and  unsatisfac- 
tory for  close  investigation.  Just  consid- 
er this:  we  have  an  almost  infinitesimal 
filament  heated  to  a degree  which  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  comprehend,  and  it  is 
in  a vacuum,  under  conditions  of  which 
we  are  wholly  ignorant.  You  cannot  use 
your  eyes  to  help  you  in  the  investiga- 
tion, and  you  really  know  nothing  of  what 
is  going  on  in  that  tiny  bulb.  I speak 
without  exaggeration  when  I say  that  I 
have  constructed  three  thousand  different 
theories  in  connection  with  the  electric 
light,  each  one  of  them  reasonable  and 
apparently  likely  to  be  true.  Yet  only 
in  two  cases  did  my  experiments  prove 
the  truth  of  my  theory.  My  chief  diffi- 
culty, as  perhaps  you  know,  was  in  con- 
structing the  carbon  filament,  the  incan- 
descence of  which  is  the  source  of  the 
light.  Every  quarter  of  the  globe  was 
ransacked  by  my  agents,  and  all  sorts  of 
the  queerest  of  materials  were  used,  until 
finally  the  shred  of  bamboo  now  utilized 
by  us  was  settled  upon.  Even  now,” 
Mr.  Edison  continued,  “I  am  still  at  work 
nearly  every  day  on  the  lamp,  and  quite 
lately  I have  devised  a method  of  supply- 
ing sufficient  current  to  fifteen  lamps 
with  one  horse -power.  Formerly  ten 
lamps  per  horse  power  was  the  extreme 
limit.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  memoranda 
that  in  addition  to  his  native  endow- 
ment of  a genius  for  science  and  mechan- 
ics, Edison  brings  to  bear  vast  patience  in 
logical  deduction,  careful  calculation,  un- 
limited experiment,  a ceaseless  industry, 
and  a persistence  which  refuses  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Moreover,  his  mind  is  open  to 
every  suggestion  or  idea,  no  matter  how 
fanciful  it  may  seem  to  others.  He  never 
lets  go  of  an  idea  until  he  has  tested  all 
its  possibilities.  The  moment  he  has 
invented  one  thing,  he  apparently  casts 
about  to  see  what  else  it  may  lead  to. 
And  he  carries  all  these  tilings  about  in 
his  mind,  considering,  studying,  and  try- 
ing them  for  years,  until  those  that  are 


practicable  are  developed,  one  after  an- 
other, from  the  first  hasty  sketch  in  his 
“novel”  note-book  into  the  completed 
creation. 

In  boyhood  he  was  a diligent  and  om- 
nivorous reader,  and  to  some  extent  he 
keeps  up  this  habit.  He  has  not  confined 
himself,  however,  to  scientific  works;  and 
often,  when  some  book  entirely  literary 
in  character  is  mentioned,  he  will  surprise 
the  listener  by  speaking  of  it  with  evident 
familiarity.  As  for  the  scientific  works, 
he  has  collected  a large  library  of  them, 
and  does  not  affect  disdain  for  their  accu- 
mulations of  knowledge.  “Yet,  some- 
how,” he  says,  “ I don’t  seem  to  find  what 
I want  in  books.”  I once  asked  him,  also, 
how  he  made  his  calculations.  The  an- 
swer was:  “I  don’t  know  exactly;  but  I 
can’t  do  them  on  paper.  I have  to  be 
moving  around.”  That  he  does  them  effi- 
ciently, however,  is  shown  by  the  results. 
I have  also  in  mind  at  this  moment  the 
incident  of  a well-known  physicist  of  my 
acquaintance,  a man  of  high  scientific 
rank  and  rare  mathematical  attainments, 
who  had  done  an  immense  amount  of  fig- 
uring on  some  point  which  he  mentioned 
to  Edison,  without  being  able  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Edison  at  once, 
though  having  only  a few  minutes  for 
consideration,  gave  him  the  result  and 
convinced  him  of  its  accuracy,  much  to 
his  surprise  and  admiration. 

But  in  addition  to  being  extremely  prac- 
tical in  his  thoughts  and  processes,  Edi- 
son has  a rich  imagination  of  a creating 
sort,  and  moods  of  ideal  dreaming  in  his 
particular  line.  One  day  at  dinner  he 
suddenly  spoke,  as  if  out  of  a deep  rev- 
ery,  saying  what  a great  thing  it  would 
be  if  a man  could  have  all  the  component 
atoms  of  himself  under  complete  control, 
detachable  and  adjustable  at  will.  “ For 
instance,”  he  explained,  “then  I could 
say  to  one  particular  atom  in  me — call  it 
atom  No.  4320— ‘Go  and  be  part  of  a rose 
for  a while.’  All  the  atoms  could  be  sent 
off  to  become  parts  of  different  minerals, 
plants,  and  other  substances.  Then,  if  by 
just  pressing  a little  push  button  they 
could  be  called  together  again,  they  would 
bring  back  their  experiences  while  they 
were  parts  of  those  different  substances, 
and  I should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
knowledge.” 

Of  course  this  was  only  a passing  fancy, 
ail  imaginative  way  of  expressing  the 
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constant  desire  which  exists  in  the  invent- 
or’s mind  for  a more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  things  concerning  which 
he  has  already  learned  so  much.  This 
desire  is  gratified  to  the  farthest  practi- 
cable extent  by  the  great  store  of  all  sorts 
of  materials— animal,  vegetable,  and  min- 
eral— collected  in  his  laboratory,  where  he 
experiments  upon  and  combines  their  va- 
rious properties  as  a composer  plays  upon 
the  instruments  of  his  orchestra.  Indeed, 
in  this  large  imaginative  aspect  of  his 
mind  Edison  distinctly  reminds  me  of 
men  having  creative  musical  or  poetic  or 
artistic  genius.  The  mingled  abstraction 
and  fire  in  their  faces  and  eyes  are  notice- 
able in  his,  at  times  when  he  emerges  from 
some  private  room  in  the  laboratory  where 
he  has  been  engaged  in  deep  inventive 
work. 

The  above  remark  about  the  atoms,  too, 
recalls  a statement  which  he  once  made 
to  me  regarding  his  conception  of  matter. 
44 1 do  not  believe,” he  said, “that  matter 
is  inert,  acted  upon  by  an.  outside  force. 
To  me  it  seems  that  every  atom  is  pos- 
sessed by  a certain  amount  of  primitive 
intelligence.  Look  at  the  thousand  ways 
in  which  atoms  of  hydrogen  combine 
with  those  of  other  elements,  forming  the 
most  diverse  substances.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  they  do  this  without  intelli- 
gence ? Atoms  in  harmonious  and  useful 


relation  assume  beautiful  or  interesting 
shapes  and  colors,  or  give  forth  a pleasant 
perfume,  as  if  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion. In  sickness,  death,  decomposition, 
or  filth,  the  disagreement  of  the  compo- 
nent atoms  immediately  makes  itself  felt 
by  bad  odors.  Gathered  together  in  cer- 
tain forms,  the  atoms  constitute  animals 
of  the  lower  orders.  Finally  they  com- 
bine in  man,  who  represents  the  total  in- 
telligence of  all  the  atoms.” 

“ But  where  does  this  intelligence  come 
from  originally?”  I asked. 

i ‘From  some  power  greater  than  our- 
selves.” 

“Do  you  believe,  then,  in  an  intelli- 
gent Creator,  a personal  God  ?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Mr.  Edison.  “The 
existence  of  such  a God  can,  to  my  mind, 
almost  be  proved  from  chemistry.” 

Surely  it  is  a circumstance  calculated 
to  excite  reflection,  and  to  cause  a good 
deal  of  satisfaction,  that  this  keen  and 
penetrating  mind,  so  vigorously  repre- 
senting the  practical  side  of  American  in- 
telligence— the  mind  of  a remarkable  ex- 
ponent of  applied  science,  and  of  a brill- 
iant and  prolific  inventor  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  dealing  with  the  material  part 
of  the  world — should  so  confidently  arrive 
at  belief  in  God  through  a study  of  those 
media  that  often  obscure  the  perception 
of  spiritual  things. 


THE  SUN  CUP. 


BY  A.  LAMPMAN. 

THE  earth  is  the  cup  of  the  sun, 

That  he  filleth  at  morning  with  wine, 
With  the  strong  warm  wine  of  his  might, 
From  the  vintage  of  gold  and  of  light — 
Fills  it,  and  makes  it  divine. 

And  at  night,  when  his  journey  is  done, 
At  the  gate  of  his  radiant  hall 
He  setteth  his  lips  to  the  brim, 

With  a long  last  look  of  his  eye, 

And  tilts  it,  and  draineth  it  dry — 

Drains  till  he  leaveth  it  all 
Hollow  and  empty  and  dim. 

And  then,  as  he  passes  to  sleep, 

Still  full  of  the  feats  that  he  did 
Long  ago  in  Olympian  wars, 

He  closes  it  down  w7ith  the  sweep 
Of  its  slow-turning  luminous  lid, 

Its  cover  of  darkness  and  stars, 
Wrought  once  by  Hephaestus  of  old 
With  violet  and  vastness  and  gold. 
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11HE  Governor  of  the  State  and  his  sec- 
_ retary  had  just  finished  their  lunch 
in  one  of  the  private  parlors  of  the  hotel. 
The  Governor  lighted  his  cigar  and  lean- 
ed back  in  his  chair  as  the  secretary  went 
to  the  door  and  admitted  an  old  man  who 
had  been  patrolling  the  corridor  impa- 
tiently. 

“The  Governor  will  see  you  now,  Mr. 
Baxter,”  said  the  secretary. 

The  old  man,  tall,  thin,  and  impetuous, 
strode  past  the  secretary  without  a word 
of  thanks,  and  came  straight  to  where  the 
Governor  was  sitting. 

“ At  last!” he  cried — “at  last  I’ve  got  a 
chance  to  talk  to  you  face  to  face.  If  you 
only  knew  how  I have  longed  for  this, 
you  would  have  let  me  in  before.” 

“Take  a seat,  Mr.  Baxter,”  said  the 
Governor,  kindly. 

“ Thank  you,  but  I’d  rather  stand,”  re- 
plied the  old  man.  “In  fact,  I’d  rather 
walk.  I don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  sit  nor 
to  stand  when  I get  a-talkin’  about  the 
boy.  You  know  why  I wanted  to  see  you, 
I suppose?”  he  inquired,  suddenly,  fixing 
the  Governor  with  a penetrating  stare. 

“You  wish  to  urge  your  son’s  pardon, 
I take  it,”  the  Governor  answered;  “and 
I am  ready  to  listen  to  you.  I have  all 
the  papers  here,”  and  he  indicated  a bun- 
dle of  documents  at  his  elbow.  “ I have 
just  been  reading  them.” 

“ But  the  men  who  wrote  those  papers 
didn’t  know  my  boy  as  I know  him,  and 
they  can’t  tell  you  about  him  as  I can  tell 
you.  He's  in  jail,  and  he’s  been  there 
nearly  three  years,  and  he’s  twenty-four 
years  old  to-day — for  to-day’s  his  birth- 
day— but  lie’s  only  a boy  for  all  that. 
He  isn’t  a man  yet,  to  be  judged  as  a man, 
and  to  take  a man’s  punishment.  I can’t 
tell  you  that  he  didn’t  shoot  the  fellow, 
for  he  did : but  he  did  it  in  his  anger,  and 
he  was  sorely  tempted;  and  what’s  more, 
he  did  it  in  self-defence.  Oh,  I know 
that  wasn’t  brought  out  on  the  trial,  but 
just  you  read  this,”  and  he  tore  open  his 
coat  and  pulled  out  a package  of  papers; 
selecting  one  of  them,  lie  thrust  it  into  the 
Governor's  hands.  “That’s  from  the  man 
who  sold  Bowles  a pistol  and  a knife  on  the 
28th  of  February,  the  day  before  the  fight. 
Then  you  read  this  too,”  and  he  picked 
out  a second  letter,  and  gave  that  to  the 


Governor  with  the  same  impatient  and 
imperious  gesture.  “That’s  from  one  of 
Bowles’s  friends,  the  fellow  who  was  with 
him  just  before  the  shot  was  fired.  He 
kept  quiet  at  tlie  trial,  and  said  as  little  as 
he  could.  He  knew  that  I was  sick  abed, 
and  so  he  held  his  peace.  But  I’ve  been 
at  him  ever  since  I got  about  again,  and 
now  I’ve  pinned  him  down.  And  there’s 
the  result;  the  truth  must  prevail  in  the 
end  always.  There,  in  that  letter,  he  says 
that  Bowles  had  that  pistol  on  his  person 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th ; and  that  if 
it  wasn’t  found  on  the  body,  it  was  be- 
cause Bowles  dropped  it  as  he  fell.  The 
pistol  was  picked  up  that  night  under  a 
plank  in  the  sidewalk.  It  was  this  same 
friend  of  Bowles’s  who  found  it  then,  and 
he  said  nothing — tlie  cur!  Even  at  the 
trial  he  said  nothing ! But  I knew  he  had 
something  to  say,  and  at  last  I made  him 
speak.  He’s  telling  the  truth  now,  and 
the  whole  truth.  Read  the  letter  and  see 
if  it  isn’t.  He  hated  my  boy,  and  he  said 
he  wanted  to  see  him  swing;  but  I made 
him  write  that  letter.  And  if  that  isn’t 
enough,  I’ll  put  him  on  the  stand,  and  I’ll 
make  him  swear  to  every  word  of  it.” 

The  Governor  adjusted  his  glasses,  and 
began  to  read  the  letters  thus  forcibly 
placed  in  his  bands. 

In  his  eagerness  to  be  heard,  the  old 
man  could  not  brook  even  this  delay,  and 
as  the  Governor  laid  down  the  first  letter, 
he  broke  forth  again:  “To-day’s  His  birth- 
day, the  first  he’s  had  since  the  shooting, 
the  first  that  he’s  ever  spent  away  from 
me.  He  was  born  on  the  29th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  lie  lias  a birthday  only  once  in 
four  years;  and  it  was  just  four  years 
ago  to  day  that  he  got  into  this  scrape,  and 
fired  the  shot  that  caused  us  all  this  trou- 
ble. He  was  twenty  years  old  that  morn- 
ing, for  he  was  born  in  1864;  that  was  the 
year  when  General  Grant  was  getting 
ready  to  smash  Jeff  Davis  and  the  rebels; 
that’s  why  we  called  him  Grant — out  of 
gratitude  for  tlie  saving  of  the  country. 
Sometimes  I think  it's  a pity  he  hadn’t 
been  born  twenty  years  before,  so  that  he 
could  have  died  at  Cold  Harbor  like  a man, 
without  ever  having  seen  the  inside  of  a 
jail.  But  it  was  to  be,  I suppose.  Our 
lives  are  laid  out  for  us,  I suppose.  May- 
be a boy  born  on  the  29th  of  February  is 
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different  from  other  boys;  I don’t  know. 
He  was  loved  more  than  most  boys;  I 
know  that  well  enough.  I was  raised  on 
Cape  Cod,  and  my  father  never  gave  me 
a caress ; though  I guess  he  loved  me, 
too,  in  his  way.  But  I moved  out  to 
Lake  Erie  when  I was  married,  and  out 
by  the  edge  of  the  lake  we  waited,  my 
wife  and  I,  for  a man-child  to  be  born  to 
us.  And  we  waited  a score  of  years  and 
more;  and  when  Grant  came  at  last,  he 
was  our  only  child.  Both  his  sisters  had 
died  in  their  cradles.  So  he  was  the  son 
of  our  old  age.  Maybe  we  spoiled  him. 
Surely  we  spared  the  rod.  Why,  we  loved 
him  too  much  ever  to  say  a hard  word  to 
him.  In  the  main  he  was  a good  boy,  too 
— wild  at  times,  and  skittish— but  always 
loving  and  easily  led.  His  mother  had 
only  to  look,  and  he’d  jump  to  serve  her. 
So  we  let  him  do  as  he  pleased,  and  most 
generally  he  pleased  us.  Perhaps  I gave 
him  too  much  rope;  I’ve  often  thought 
so,  now  I see  how  near  he  came  to  hang- 
ing himself.  But  he  was  a good  boy,  and 
devoted  to  his  mother  always.  And  she 
loved  him— oh  ! how  she  loved  him  ! — 
more  than  she  loved  her  husband,  I know, 
fond  as  she  was  of  me.” 

Here  the  old  man  paused  in  his  vehe- 
ment speech,  and  turned  away  abruptly. 

“Is  Mrs.  Baxter  with  you  here  in  the 
city  ?”  the  Governor  asked,  gently. 

“Here— in  the  city?”  cried  the  old 
man,  facing  about  sharply.  “She’s  at 
home — in  the  cemetery!  That’s  where 
she  is.  She  drooped  as  soon  as  ever  he 
was  arrested,  but  she  bore  up  till  the  trial 
was  over,  hoping  that  he  might  get  off 
somehow,  not  believing  that  her  boy  could 
be  found  guilty.  But  when  he  was  sent 
off  to  Auburn  to  serve  fifteen  years  for 
manslaughter,  why,  then  there  wTasn’t 
anything  left  for  her  to  live  for  any  long- 
er, with  all  the  joy  of  her  life  locked  up 
in  a stone  cell.  So  she  took  to  her  bed, 
and  she  died.  She  faded  away;  she  had 
lost  her  interest  in  life,  and  so  she  gave 
up.  Now  the  boy’s  all  I have,  and  I want 
you  to  give  him  back  to  me.  That’s  what 
I’ve  come  down  here  for.  That’s  what 
I’ve  been  pursuing  you  for  these  six 
months.  The  boy  is  all  I have.  I want 
to  see  him  back  at  the  old  home  on  the 
lake  before  I die— -and  I can’t  live  much 
longer,  I guess.  I’m  seventy  now,  and 
for  all  I look  hale  and  hearty,  there’s 
something  the  matter  with  my  heart,  the 
doctors  say,  and  I may  go  out  any  time, 


like  a candle  in  a gale  of  wind.  Well, 
give  me  back  the  boy,  and  I’m  ready  to 
die.  Let  me  see  him  at  home  once  more, 
a free  man,  and  I’ll  carry  the  good  news 
to  the  old  woman  whenever  the  call 
comes,  and  gladly.” 

He  paused  for  a moment,  and  his  im- 
passioned speech  had  lost  a little  of  its 
fierce  fire. 

The  Governor  took  up  the  second  letter 
and  began  to  read  it.  The  movement  of 
the  Governor  s hand  as  he  raised  the  pa- 
per aroused  the  old  man  again. 

“ If  the  District  Attorney  had  done  his 
duty  by  the  people  of  the  State  it  wouldn't 
have  been  left  for  me  to  wring  the  truth 
out  of  that  coward  whose  letter  you  are 
reading.  Sometimes  I half  think  this 
cur  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing. 
It  was  he  who  introduced  Grant  to  the 
woman.  You  know  that  the  wedding  was 
to  have  taken  place  that  very  night — the 
night  of  the  shooting  ? Yes,  it  all  came 
out  on  the  trial.  Grant  only  had  one 
birthday  in  four  years,  as  I’ve  been  tell- 
ing you,  and  so  he  persuaded  the  girl  to 
set  it  as  the  wedding  day  too.  And  he 
was  just  twenty — a mere  boy.  It  was  no 
wonder  they  took  advantage  of  him.  If 
you’ve  read  the  report  you  can  see  how 
she  deceived  him.  Even  the  District  At- 
torney admitted  that,  bitter  as  he  was 
against  the  boy.  Ah!  if  I could  only 
have  been  in  court  at  the  trial!  If  I had 
only  been  in  town  the  day  when  the  boy 
discovered  the  truth,  he  wouldn’t  have 
shot  that  villain,  for  I’d  have  done  it  my- 
self.” 

“ Then  who  would  have*  come  to  me  to 
ask  for  your  pardon  ?”  inquired  the  Gov- 
ernor, smiling  kindly.  “I  have  read 
these  letters,  but  they  contain  nothing 
that  is  new  to  me,  and — ” 

“Nothing  new?”  interrupted  the  old 
man,  violently.  “ That  letter  shows  that 
Grant  fired  in  self-defence,  since  the  fel- 
low had  a pistol  in  his  hand.  Isn’t  that 
something  new  ?” 

“ Not  to  me,  for  the  District  Attorney 
— against  whom  you  seem  to  have  a preju- 
dice, Mr.  Baxter— had  already  informed 
me  of  this.” 

“If  you’ve  been  listening  to  him,  I 
suppose  there  isn't  much  hope  of  my  get- 
ting what  I’m  after,”  the  old  man  return- 
ed, hotly;  “for  no  man  ever  spoke  more 
unfairly  against  another  than  that  man 
did  against  my  boy/’ 

“You  do  him  injustice,”  the  Governor 
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said,  firmly.  “He  did  his  duty  at  the 
trial  in  pressing  for  sentence,  and  he  has 
done  his  duty  now  in  laying  before  me 
this  newly  discovered  evidence.  He  has 
even  gone  farther;  he  has  urged  me  to 
accede  to  your  request  for  your  son’s 
pardon.” 

“ The  District  Attorney  ?”  cried  the  old 
man  in  surprise. 

“Yes,”  the  Governor  replied. 

“Then  his  conscience  has  pricked  him 
at  last.” 

“And  it  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his 
recommendation  that  I have  decided  to 
pardon  your  son.” 

“I  don't  care  on  whose  urging  it  is,  so 
long  as  it's  done,”  the  old  man  rejoined. 
“When  can  the  boy  come  out?”  he  ask- 
ed, eagerly. 

“I  will  let  you  bear  the  pardon  to 
him,”  said  the  Governor,  and  he  unfolded 
one  of  the  papers  which  lay  on  the  table 
by  his  side  and  signed  it.  “ Here  it  is.” 

The  old  man  seized  the  paper  with  a 
convulsive  clutch.  His  knees  trembled 
as  his  eyes  read  the  pardon  swiftly. 

The  door  of  the  parlor  opened,  and  the 
secretary  returned. 

The  old  man  grasped  his  hat.  “Do 
you  know  when  the  next  train  leaves  for 
Auburn  ?”he  inquired,  hastily. 

“There’s  one  at  four  o’clock,  I think,” 
the  secretary  answered. 

“ I shall  be  in  time,” said  the  old  man; 
and  then,  the  pardon  in  his  twitching  fin- 
gers, he  left  the  parlor  without  another 
word.  He  passed  quickly  through  the 


corridors  of  the  hotel,  down  the  stairs, 
and  out  into  the  street.  When  he  reach- 
ed the  pavement  he  stood  still  for  a mo- 
ment and  bared  his  head,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  rain-storm  which  had  broken 
but  a minute  before. 

A small  boy  came  running  to  him 
across  the  street,  crying,  “Evening  pa- 
pers— four  o’clock  Gazette  /” 

Seemingly  the  old  man  did  not  hear 
him. 

“Terrible  loss  of  life!”  the  newsboy 
shrilled  out,  as  he  moved  away.  “Riot 
at  Auburn ! Attempted  escape  of  the  pris- 
oners !” 

Then  a clutch  of  iron  was  fastened  on 
the  newsboy’s  arm,  and  the  old  man  tow- 
ered above  him,  askinghoarsely : “ What’s 
that  you  say  ? A loss  of  life  in  the  prison 
at  Auburn  ? Give  me  the  paper!” 

He  seized  it.  On  the  first  page  was  a 
despatch  from  Auburn  stating  that  there 
had  been  a rising  of  the  convicts  at  the 
State-prison,  which  the  wardens  had  been 
able  to  repress  after  it  had  gained  head- 
way. The  prisoners  had  yielded  and 
gone  back  to  their  cells  only  after  the 
wardens  had  fired  on  them,  wounding 
half  a dozen  and  killing  the  ringleader, 
who  had  fought  desperately.  He  was  a 
young  man  from  one  of  the  lake  villages, 
sentenced  to  fifteen  years  for  manslaugh- 
ter; his  name  was  Grant  Baxter. 

As  the  old  man  read  this,  the  paper 
slipped  from  his  fingers,  and  he  fell  on 
the  sidewalk  dead,  still  tightly  grasping 
the  pardon. 


A PRAYER. 

BY  B.  R.  BULK  ELEY. 

FORGIVE  me,  Lord,  that  my  poor  thought  of  Thee 
Such  likeness  of  myself  doth  always  bring 
To  mingle  with  my  sweetest  offering, 

And  mar  my  worship  with  idolatry; 

Forgive  me  that  I am  not  ever  free 

To  speak  ray  soul’s  full  utterance  and  spring 
Straight  to  Thy  heart,  and  there  to  humbly  sing 
My  needs  before  Thy  love's  infinity. 

Forgive  me  that  my  selfish  wishes  find 
A god  of  their  own  shaping,  and  repeat 
Their  old  familiar  story,  ever  blind 

To  my  one  need— to  make  my  gift  complete — 

To  take  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  strength  and  mind, 
And  lay  me  as  I am  beside  Thy  feet. 
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IF  I were  required  to  guess  off-hand, 
and  without  collusion  with  higher 
minds,  what  is  the  bottom  cause  of  the 
amazing  material  and  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  the  last  fifty  years,  I should 
guess  that  it  was  the  modem-born  and  pre- 
viously non-existent  disposition  on  the 
part  of  men  to  believe  that  a new  idea 
can  have  value.  With  the  long  roll  of 
the  mighty  names  of  history  present  in 
our  minds,  we  are  not  privileged  to  doubt 
that  for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  cen- 
turies every  conspicuous  civilization  in 
the  world  has  produced  intellects  able  to 
invent  and  create  the  things  which  make 
our  day  a wonder;  perhaps  we  may  be 
justified  in  inferring,  then,  that  the  reason 
they  did  not  do  it  was  that  the  public  rev- 
erence for  old  ideas  and  hostility  to  new 
ones  always  stood  in  their  way,  and  was 
a wall  they  could  not  break  down  nor 
climb  over.  The  prevailing  tone  of  old 
books  regarding  new  ideas  is  one  of  sus- 
picion and  uneasiness  at  times,  and  at 
other  times  contempt.  By  contrast,  our 
day  is  indifferent  to  old  ideas,  and  even 
considers  that  their  age  makes  their  value 
questionable,  but  jumps  at  a new  idea 
with  enthusiasm  and  high  hope— a hope 
which  is  high  because  it  has  not  been  ac- 
customed to  being  disappointed.  I make 
no  guess  as  to  just  when  this  disposition 
was  born  to  us,  but  it  certainly  is  ours, 
was  not  possessed  by  any  century  before 
us,  is  our  peculiar  mark  and  badge,  and  is 
doubtless  the  bottom  reason  why  we  are 
a race  of  lightning-shod  Mercuries,  and 
proud  of  it — instead  of  being,  like  our  an- 
cestors, a race  of  plodding  crabs,  and 
proud  of  that. 

So  recent  is  this  change  from  a three 
or  four  thousand  year  twilight  to  the  Hash 
and  glare  of  open  day  that  I have  walked 
in  both,  and  yet  am  not  old.  Nothing  is 
to-day  as  it  was  when  I was  an  urchin; 
but  when  I was  an  urchin,  nothing  was 
much  different  from  what  it  had  always 
been  in  this  world.  Take  a single  detail, 
for  example— medicine.  Galen  could  have 
come  into  my  sick-room  at  any  time  dur- 
ing my  first  seven  years — I mean  any  day 
when  it  wasn't  fishing  weather,  and 
there  wasn't  any  choice  but  school  or 
sickness — and  he  could  have  sat  down 
there  and  stood  my  doctor's  watch  with- 
out asking  a question.  He  would  have 


smelt  around  among  the  wilderness  of 
cups  and  bottles  and  phials  on  the  table 
and  the  shelves,  and  missed  not  a stench 
that  used  to  glad  him  two  thousand  years 
before,  nor  discovered  one  that  was  of  a 
later  date.  He  would  have  examined  me, 
and  run  across  only  one  disappointment 
— I was  already  salivated;  I would  have 
him  there;  for  I was  always  salivated, 
calomel  was  so  cheap.  He  would  get  out 
his  lancet  then;  but  I would  have  him 
again;  our  family  doctor  didn’t  allow 
blood  to  accumulate  in  the  system.  How- 
ever, he  could  take  dipper  and  ladle,  and 
freight  me  up  with  old  familiar  doses 
that  had  come  down  from  Adam  to  his 
time  and  mine;  and  he  could  go  out  with 
a wheelbarrow  and  gather  weeds  and 
offal,  and  build  some  more,  while  those 
others  were  getting  in  their  work.  And 
if  our  reverend  doctor  came  and  found 
him  there,  he  would  be  dumb  with  awe, 
and  would  get  down  and  worship  him. 
Whereas  if  Galen  should  appear  among 
us  to  day,  he  could  not  stand  anybody’s 
watch ; he  would  inspire  no  awe ; he  would 
be  told  he  was  a back  number,  and  it  would 
surprise  him  to  see  that  that  fact  count- 
ed against  him,  instead  of  in  his  favor.  He 
wouldn’t  know  our  medicines;  he  wouldn’t 
know  our  practice;  and  the  first  time  he 
tried  to  introduce  his  own,  we  would  hang 
him. 

This  introduction  brings  me  to  my  lit- 
erary relic.  It  is  a Dictionary  of  Medi- 
cine, by  Dr.  James,  of  London,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Boswell’s  Doctor  Samuel  John- 
son, and  is  a hundred  and  fifty  years  old, 
it  having  been  published  at  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  of  ’45.  If  it  had  been  sent 
against  the  Pretender’s  troops  there  prob- 
ably wouldn’t  have  been  a survivor.  In 
1861  this  deadly  book  was  still  working 
the  cemeteries — down  in  Virginia.  For 
three  generations  and  a half  it  had  been 
going  quietly  along,  enriching  the  earth 
with  its  slain.  Up  to  its  last  free  day  it 
was  trusted  and  believed  in,  and  its  de- 
vastating advice  taken,  as  was  shown  by 
notes  inserted  between  its  leaves.  But 
our  troops  captured  it  and  brought  it 
home,  and  it  lists  been  out  of  business 
since.  These  remarks  from  its  preface 
are  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  olden  time, 
sodden  with  worship  of  the  old,  disdain  of 
the  new: 
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If  we  inquire  into  the  Improvements  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Moderns,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  confess  that  we  have  so  little  Reason 
to  value  ourselves  beyond  the  Antients,  or  to 
be  tempted  to  contemn  them,  that  we  cannot 
give  stronger  or  more  convincing  Proofs  of  our 
own  Ignorance,  as  well  as  our  Pride. 

Among  all  the  systematical  Writers,  I think 
there  are  very  few  who  refuse  the  Preference 
to  Hiei'an . Fabrieius  ab  Aquapendente , as  a Per- 
son of  unquestion’d  Learning  and  Judgment; 
and  yet  is  he  not  asham’d  to  let  his  Readers 
know  that  Celsus  among  the  Latins,  Paulus 
Jcgineta  among  the  Greeks,  and  Albucasis 
among  the  Arabians,  whom  I am  unwilling  to 
place  among  the  Moderns,  tho’  he  liv’d  but  six 
hundred  Years  since,  are  the  Triumvirate  to 
whom  he  principally  stands  indebted,  for  the 
Assistance  he  had  receiv’d  from  them  in  com- 
posing his  excellent  Book. 

[In  a previous  paragraph  are  puffs  of  Galen, 
Hippocrates,  and  other  ddbris  of  the  Old  Si- 
lurian Period  of  Medicine.]  How  many  Oper- 
ations are  there  now  in  Use  which  were  un- 
known to  the  Antients? 

That  is  true.  The  surest  way  for  a na- 
tion’s scientific  men  to  prove  that  they 
were  proud  and  ignorant  was  to  claim  to 
have  found  out  something  fresh  in  the 
course  of  a thousand  years  or  so.  Evi- 
dently the  peoples  of  this  book’s  day  re- 
garded themselves  as  children,  and  their 
remote  ancestors  as  the  only  grown-up 
people  that  had  existed.  Consider  the 
contrast:  without  offence,  without  over- 
egotism, our  own  scientific  men  may  and 
do  regal'd  themselves  as  grown  people 
and  their  grandfathers  as  children.  The 
change  here  presented  is  probably  the 
most  sweeping  that  has  ever  come  over 
mankind  in  the  history  of  the  face.  It  is 
the  utter  reversal,  in  a couple  of  genera- 
tions, of  an  attitude  which  had  been  main- 
tained without  challenge  or  interruption 
from  the  earliest  antiquity.  It  amounts 
to  creating  man  over  again  on  a new 
plan;  he  was  a canal-boat  before,  he  is  an 
ocean  greyhound  today.  The  change 
from  reptile  to  bird  was  not  more  tremen- 
dous, and  it  took  longer. 

It  is  curious.  If  you  read  bet  ween  the 
lines  what  this  author  says  about  Brer 
Albucasis,  you  detect  that  in  venturing 
to  compliment  him  lie  has  to  whistle  a 
little  to  keep  his  courage  up,  because  Al- 
bucasis “liv’d  but  six  hundred  Years 
since,”  and  therefore  came  so  uncomfort- 
ably near  being  a “modern”  that  one 
couldn't  respect  him  without  risk. 

Phlebotomy,  V enesection — terms  to  sig- 
nify bleeding — are  not  often  heard  in  our 
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day,  because  we  have  ceased  to  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  make  a bank  or  a 
body  healthy  is  to  squander  its  capital; 
but  in  our  author’s  time  the  physician 
went  around  with  a hatful  of  lancets  on 
his  person  all  the  time,  and  took  a hack 
at  every  patient  whom  he  found  still 
alive.  He  robbed  his  man  of  pounds  and 
pounds  of  blood  at  a single  operation. 

The  details  of  this  sort  in  this  book  make 
terrific  reading.  Apparently  even  the 
healthy  did  not  escape,  but  were  bled 
twelve  times  a year/ on  a particular  day 
of  the  month,  and  exhaustively  purged 
besides.  Here  is  a specimen  of  the  vigor- 
ous old-time  practice;  it  occurs  in  our 
author’s  adoring  biography  of  a Doctor 
Aretaeus,  a licensed  assassin  of  Homer’s 
time,  or  thereabouts: 

Iu  a Quinsey  be  used  Venesection,  and  al- 
low’d the  Blood  to  flow  till  the  Patient  was 
ready  to  faint  away. 

There  is  no  harm  in  trying  to  cure  a 
headache — in  our  day.  You  can’t  do  it, 
but  you  get  more  or  less  entertainment 
out  of  trying,  and  that  is  something;  be- 
sides, you  live  to  tell  about  it,  and  that  is 
more.  A century  or  so  ago  you  could 
have  had  the  first  of  these  features  in  rich 
variety,  but  you  might  fail  of  the  other 
once— and  once  would  do.  I quote: 

As  Dissections  of  Persons  who  have  died  of 
severe  Head-aclis,  which  have  been  related  by 
Authors,  are  too  numerous  to  be  inserted  in 
this  Place,  wo  shall  here  abridge  some  of  the 
most  curious  and  important  Observations  re- 
lating to  t-liis  Subject,  collected  by  the  cele- 
brated lionet  us. 

The  celebrated  Bonetus’s  “Observation 
No  1”  seems  to  me  a sufficient  sample,  all 
by  itself,  of  what  people  used  to  have  to 
stand  any  time  between  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  birth  of  your  father 
and  mine  when  they  had  the  disastrous 
luck  to  get  a “ Head-ach”: 

A certain  Merchant,  about  forty  Years  of 
Age,  of  a Melancholic  Habit,  and  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Cares  of  the  World,  was,  during 
the  Dog-days,  seiz’d  with  a violent  pain  of 
his  Head,  which  some  time  after  oblig’d  him  to 
keep  his  Bed. 

I,  being  call’d,  order’d  Venesection  in  the 
Arms,  the  Application  of  Leeches  to  the  Vessels 
of  his  Nost  rils,  Forehead,  ami  Temples,  as  also 
to  those  behind  his  Ears;  I likewise  pre- 
scrib’d the  Application  of  Cupping-glasses, 
with  Scarification,  to  Ins  Back:  But,  notwith- 
standing these  Precautions,  he  dy’d.  If  any 
Surgeon,  skill’d  in  Arteriotomy,  had  been  pres- 
ent. I should  have  also  order'd  that  Operation. 
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I looked  for  “ Arteriotomy  ” in  this 
same  Dictionary,  and  found  this  defini- 
tion, “The  opening  of  an  Artery  with  a 
View  of  taking  away  Blood.”  Here  was 
a person  who  was  being  bled  in  the  arms, 
forehead,  nostrils,  back,  temples,  and  be- 
hind the  ears,  yet  the  celebrated  Bonetus 
was  not  satisfied,  but  wanted  to  open  an 
artery,  “with  a View”  to  inserting  a 
pump,  probably.  “ Notwithstanding  these 
Precautions  ” — he  dy’d.  No  art  of  speech 
could  more  quaintly  convey  this  butcher’s 
innocent  surprise.  Now  that  we  know 
what  the  celebrated  Bonetus  did  when  he 
wanted  to  relieve  a Head-ach,  it  is  no 
trouble  to  infer  that  if  he  wanted  to  com- 
fort a man  that  had  the  Stomach-ach  he 
disembowelled  him. 

I have  given  one  “Observation” — a 
single  Head-ach  case;  but  the  celebrated 
Bonetus  follows  it  with  eleven  more. 
Without  enlarging  upon  the  matter,  I 
merely  note  this  coincidence— they  all 
“dy'd.”  Not  one  of  these  people  got 
well;  yet  this  obtuse  hyena  sets  down 
every  little  gory  detail  of  the  several 
assassinations  as  complacently  as  if  he 
imagined  he  was  doing  a useful  and  meri- 
torious work  in  perpetuating  the  methods 
of  his  crimes.  “Observations,”  indeed  I 
They  are  confessions. 

According  to  this  book,  “the  Ashes  of 
an  Ass's  hoof  mix’d  with  Woman’s  milk 
cures  chilblains.”  Length  of  time  re- 
quired not  stated.  Another  item:  “The 
constant  Use  of  Milk  is  bad  for  the  Teeth, 
and  causes  them  to  rot,  and  loosens  the 
Gums.”  Yet  in  our  day  babies  use  it  con- 
stantly without  hurtful  results.  This  au- 
thor thinks  you  ought  to  wash  out  your 
mouth  with  wine  before  venturing  to 
drink  milk.  Presently,  when  we  come  to 
notice  what  fiendish  decoctions  those  peo- 
ple introduced  into  their  stomachs  by  way 
of  medicine,  we  shall  wonder  that  they 
could  have  been  afraid  of  milk. 

It  appears  t hat  they  had  false  teeth  in 
those  days.  They  were  made  of  ivory 
sometimes,  sometimes  of  bone,  and  were 
thrust  into  the  natural  sockets,  and  lash- 
ed to  each  other  and  to  the  neighboring 
teeth  with  wires  or  with  silk  threads.  They 
were  not  to  eat  with,  nor  to  laugh  with, 
because  they  dropped  out  when  not  in  re- 
pose. You  could  smile  with  them,  but 
you  had  to  practise  first,  or  you  would 
overdo  it.  They  were  not  for  business, 
but  just  decoration.  They  filled  the  bill 
according  to  their  lights. 


This  author  says  “the  Flesh  of  Swine 
nourishes  above  all  other  eatables.'5  In 
another  place  he  mentions  a number  of 
things,  and  says  “these  are  very  easy  to 
be  digested;  so  is  Pork.”  This  is  proba- 
bly a lie.  But  he  is  pretty  handy  in  that 
line  ; and  when  he  hasn’t  anything  of 
the  sort  in  stock  himself  he  gives  some 
other  expert  an  opening.  For  instance, 
under  the  head  of  “ Attractives”  he  intro- 
duces Paracelsus,  who  tells  of  a nameless 
“ Specific  ” — quantity  of  it  not  set  down — 
which  is  able  to  draw  a hundred  pounds 
of  flesh  to  itself— distance  not  stated— and 
then  proceeds,  “It  happen’d  in  our  own 
Days  that  an  Attractive  of  this  Kind 
drew  a certain  Man’s  Lungs  up  into  his 
Mouth,  by  which  he  had  the  Misfortune 
to  be  suffocated.”  This  is  more  than 
doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  his  Mouth 
couldn’t  accommodate  his  Lungs — in  fact, 
his  Hat  couldn’t;  secondly,  his  Heart  be- 
ing more  eligibly  Situated,  it  would  have 
got  the  Start  of  his  Lungs,  and  being  a 
lighter  Body,  it  would  have  Sail’d  in 
ahead  and  Occupied  the  Premises;  third- 
ly, you  will  Take  Notice  a Man  with  his 
Heart  in  his  Mouth  hasn’t  any  Room  left 
for  his  Lungs— he  has  got  all  he  can  At- 
tend to;  and  finally,  the  Man  must  have 
had  the  Attractive  in  his  Hat,  and  when 
he  saw  what  was  going  to  Happen  he 
would  have  Remov’d  it  and  Sat  Down 
on  it.  Indeed  he  would;  and  then  how 
could  it  Choke  him  to  Death  ? I don't 
believe  the  thing  ever  happened  at 
all. 

Paracelsus  adds  this  effort:  “I  myself 
saw  a Plaister  which  attracted  as  much 
Water  as  was  sufficient  to  fill  a Cistern; 
and  by  these  very  Attractives  Branches 
may  be  torn  from  Trees;  arid,  which  is 
still  more  surprising,  a Cow  may  be  car- 
ried up  into  the  Air.”  Paracelsus  is  dead 
now  ; he  was  always  straining  himself 
that  way. 

They  liked  a touch  of  mystery  along 
with  their  medicine  in  the  olden  time; 
and  the  medicine-man  of  that  day.  like 
the  medicine-man  of  our  Indian  tribes, 
did  what  he  could  to  meet  the  require- 
ment: 

Arcanum.  A Kind  of  Remedy  whose  Man- 
ner of  Preparation,  or  singular  Efficacy,  is  in- 
dustriously concealed,  in  order  to  enhance  its 
Value,  Rv  the  Chymists  it  is  generally  de- 
fined a thing  secret,  incorporeal  and  immortal, 
which  cannot  be  Known  by  Man,  unless  by 
Experience  ; for  it  is  the  Virtue  of  every  thing, 
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which  operates  a thousand  times  more  than 
the  thing  itself. 

To  me  the  butt  end  of  this  explanation 
is  not  altogether  clear.  A little  of  what 
they  knew  about  natural  history  in  the 
early  times  is  exposed  here  and  there  in 
the  Dictionary . 

The  Spider . It  is  more  common  than  wel- 
come in  Houses.  Both  the  Spider  and  its  Web 
are  used  in  Medicine:  The  Spider  is  said  to 
avert  the  Paroxysms  of  Fevers,  if  it  be  apply’d 
to  the  Pulse  of  the  Wrist,  or  the  Temples ; but 
it  is  peculiarly  recommended  against  a Quar- 
tan, being  enclosed  in  the  Shell  of  a Hazle- 
nut. 

Among  approved  Remedies,  I find  that  the 
distilFd  Water  of  Black  Spiders  is  an  excellent 
Cure  for  Wounds,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
choice  Secrets  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  Spider  which  some  call  the  Catcher,  or 
Wolf,  being  beaten  into  a Plaister,  then  sew’d 
up  in  Linen,  and  apply’d  to  the  Forehead  or 
Temples,  prevents  the  Returns  of  a Tertian. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Spider,  which 
spins  a white,  fine,  and  thick  Web.  One  of 
this  Sort,  wrapp’d  in  Leather,  and  hung  about 
the  Arm,  will  avert  the  Fit  of  a Quartau. 
Boil'd  in  Oil  of  Roses,  and  instilled  into  the 
Ears,  it  eases  Pains  in  those  Parts.  Dioscorides , 
IAh.  2,  Cap.  68. 

Thus  we  find  that  Spiders  have  in  all  Ages 
been  celebrated  for  their  febrifuge  Virtues; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  Remark,  that  a Spider  is 
usually  given  to  Monkeys,  and  is  esteem’d  a 
sovereign  Remedy  for  the  Disorders  those  Ani- 
mals are  principally  subject  to. 

Then  follows  a long  account  of  how 
a dying  woman,  who  h?d  suffered  nine 
hours  a day  with  an  ague  during  eight 
weeks,  and  who  had  been  bled  dry 
some  dozens  of  times  meantime  without 
apparent  benefit,  was  at  last  forced  to 
swallow  several  wads  of  “ Spiders-web,” 
whereupon  she  straightway  mended,  and 
promptly  got  well.  So  the  sage  is  full 
of  enthusiasm  over  the  spider-webs,  and 
mentions  only  in  the  most  casual  way 
the  discontinuance  of  the  daily  bleedings, 
plainly  never  suspecting  that  this  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  cure. 

As  concerning  the  venomous  Nature  of  Spi- 
ders, Scaliger  takes  notice  of  a certain  Species 
of  them  (which  he  had  forgotten),  whose  Poi- 
son was  of  so  great  Force  as  to  att’ect  one  Vin- 
cent in  us  thro’  the  Sole  of  his  Shoe,  by  only 
treading  on  it. 

The  sage  takes  that  in  without  a strain, 
but  the  following  case  was  a trifle  too 
bulky  for  him,  as  his  comment  reveals: 

In  Gascony,  observes  Scaliger,  there  is  a very 
small  Spider,  which,  running  over  a Looking- 


glass,  will  crack  the  same  by  the  Force  of  her 
Poison.  ( A mere  Fable.) 

But  he  finds  no  fault  with  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

Remarkable  is  the  Enmity  recorded  between 
this  Creature  and  the  Serpent,  as  also  the 
Toad:  Of  the  former  it  is  reported, That, lying 
(as  he  thinks  securely)  under  the  Shadow  of 
some  Tree,  the  Spider  lets  herself  down  by  her 
Thread,  and,  striking  her  Proboscis  or  Sting 
into  the  Head,  with  that  Force  and  Efficacy, 
injecting  likewise  her  venomous  Juice,  that, 
wringing  himself  about,  he  immediately  grows 
giddy,  and  quickly  after  dies. 

When  the  Toad  is  bit  or  stung  in  Fight  with 
this  Creature,  the  Lizard,  Adder,  or  other  that 
is  poisonous,  she  finds  relief  from  Plantain,  to 
which  she  resorts.  In  her  Combat  with  the 
Toad,  the  Spider  useth  the  same  Stratagem 
as  with  the  Serpent,  hanging  by  her  own 
Thread  from  the  Bough  of  some  Tree,  and 
striking  her  Sting  into  her  Enemy’s  Head, 
upon  which  the  other,  enraged,  swells  up,  and 
sometimes  bursts. 

To  this  Effect  is  the  Relation  of  Erasmus , 
which  he  saith  he  had  from  one  of  the  Specta- 
tors, of  a Person  lying  along  upon  the  Floor 
of  his  Chamber,  in  the  Summer-time,  to  sleep 
in  a supine  Posture,  when  a Toad,  creeping 
out  of  some  green  Rushes,  brought  just  before 
in,  to  adorn  the  Chimney,  gets  upon  his  Face, 
and  with  his  Feet  sits  across  his  Lips.  To 
force  off*  the  Toad,  says  the  Historian,  would 
have  been  accounted  sudden  Death  to  the 
Sleeper ; and  to  leave  her  there,  very  cruel  and 
dangerous;  so'  that  upon  Consultation  it  was 
concluded  to  find  out  a Spider,  which,  together 
with  her  Web,  and  theWiudow  she  was  fasten’d 
to,  was  brought  carefully,  and  so  contrived  as 
to  be  held  perpendicularly  to.tlie  Man’s  Face; 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  the  Spider, 
discovering  liis  Enemy,  let  himself  down,  and 
struck  in  bis  Dart,  afterwards  betaking  Him- 
self up  again  to  bis  Web;  the  Toad  swell’d, 
hut  as  yet  kept  his  Station  : The  second  Wound 
is  given  quickly  after  by  tlie  Spider,  upon 
which  he  swells  yet  more,  bnt  remain’d  alive 
still. — The  Spider,  coming  down  again  by  his 
Thread,  gives  the  third  Blow  ; and  the  Toad, 
taking  off*  li is  Feet  from  over  the  Man’s  Mouth, 
fell  off  dead. 

To  which  the  sage  appends  this  grave 
remark,  “And  so  much  for  the  historical 
Part.”  Then  he  passes  on  to  a considera- 
tion of  11  the  Effects  and  Cure  of  the  Poi-, 
son.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
this  tragedy  is  the  double  sex  of  the  Toad, 
and  also  of  the  Spider. 

Now  the  sage  quotes  from  one  Turner: 

I remember,  when  a very  young  Practition- 
er, being  sent  for  to  a certain  Woman,  whose 
Custom  was  usually,  when  she  went  to  the 
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Cellar  by  Candle-light,  to  go  also  a Spider- 
hunting, setting  Fire  to  their  Webs,  and  burn- 
ing them  with  the  Flame  of  the  Candle  still 
as  she  pursued  them.  It  happen'd  at  length, 
after  this  Whimsy  had  been  follow'd  a long 
time,  one  of  them  sold  his  Life  much  dearer 
than  those  Hundreds  she  had  destroy'd;  for, 
lighting  upon  the  melting  Tallow  of  her  Can- 
dle, near  the  Flame,  and  his  legs  being  entan- 
gled therein,  so  that  he  could  not  extricate 
himself,  the  Flame  or  Heat  coming  on,  he  was 
made  a Sacrifice  to  his  cruel  Persecutor,  who 
delighting  her  Eyes  with  the  Spectacle,  still 
waiting  for  the  Flame  to  take  hold  of  him,  he 
presently  burst  with  a great  Crack,  and  threw 
his  Liquor,  some  into  her  Eyes,  but  mostly 
upon  her  Lips;  by  means  of  which,  flinging 
aw  ay  her  Candle,  she  cry'd  out  for  Help,  as 
fausying  herself  kill'd  already  with  the  Poi- 
son. However  in  the  Night  her  Lips  swell'd 
up  excessively,  and  one  of  her  Eyes  was  much 
inflam'd;  also  her  Tongue  and  Gums  were 
somewhat  affected ; and,  whether  from  the 
Nausea  excited  by  the  Thoughts  of  the  Liquor 
getting  into  her  Mouth,  or  from  the  poisonous 
Impressions  communicated  by  the  nervous  Fi - 
brillas  of  those  Parts  to  those  of  the  Ventricle, 
a continual  Vomiting  attended:  To  take  off 
which,  when  I was  call'd,  I order'd  a Glass  of 
mull'd  Sack,  with  a Scruple  of  Salt  of  Worm- 
wood, and  some  hours  after  a Theriacal  Bolus, 
which  she  flung  up  again.  I embrocated  the 
Lips  with  the  Oil  of  Scorpions  mix'd  with 
the  Oil  of  Roses;  and,  iu  Consideration  of  the 
Ophthalmy,  tho'  I was  not  certain  but  the 
Heat  of  the  Liquor,  rais'd  by  the  Flame  of  the 
Candle  before  the  Body  of  the  Creature  burst, 
might,  as  well  as  the  Venom,  excite  the  Dis- 
turbance, (altho'  Mr.  Boyles  Case  of  a Person 
blinded  by  this  Liquor  dropping  from  the  liv- 
ing Spider,  makes  the  latter  sufficient;)  yet 
observing  the  gyeat  Tumefaction  of  the  Lips, 
together  with  the  other  Symptoms  not  likely 
to  arise  from  simple  Heat,  I was  inclin'd  to 
believe  a real  Poison  in  the  Case ; and  there- 
fore not  daring  to  let  her  Blood  in  the  Arm 
[If  a man's  throat  were  cut  in  those  old  days, 
the  doctor  would  come  and  bleed  the  other 
end  of  him],  I did,  however,  with  good  Suc- 
cess, set  Leeches  to  her  Temples,  which  took 
off  much  of  the  Inflammation ; and  her  Pain 
was  likewise  abated,  hv  instilling  into  her 
Eyes  a thin  Mucilage  of  the  Seeds  of  Quinces 
and  white  Poppies  extracted  with  Rose-water; 
yet  the  Swelling  on  the  Lips  increased;  upon 
which,  in  the  Night,  she  wore  a Cataplasm 
prepared  by  boiling  the  Leaves  of  Scordiuni, 
Rue,  and  Elder-flowers,  and  afterwards  thick- 
en'd with  the  Meal  of  Vetches.  In  the  mean 
time,  her  Vomiting  having  left  her,  she  had 
given  her,  between  whiles,  a little  Draught 
of  distill'd  Water  of  Card  tins  Benedict  us  and 
Scordium,  with  some  of  the  Theriaca  dissolved ; 
and  upon  going  off  of  the  Symptoms,  an  old 
Woman  came  luckily  in,  who,  with  Assurance 
suitable  to  those  People,  (whose  Ignorance  and 
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Poverty  is  their  Safety  and  Protection,)  took 
off  the  Dressings,  promising  to  cure  her  in  two 
Days  time,  altho’  she  made  it  as  many  Weeks, 
yet  had  the  Reputation  of  the  Cure ; applying 
only  Plantain  Leaves  bruis'd  and  mixed  writh 
Cobwebs,  dropping  the  Juice  into  her  Eye, 
and  giving  some  Spoonfuls  of  the  same  in- 
wardly, two  or  three  times  a day. 

So  ends  the  wonderful  affair.  Where- 
upon the  sage  gives  Mr.  Turner  the  fol- 
lowing shot — strengthening  it  with  italics 
— and  passes  calmly  on : 

“I  must  remark  upon  this  History , that  the 
Plantain , as  a Cooler , was  much  more  likely  to 
cure  this  Disorder  than  warmer  Applications  and 
Medicines” 

How  strange  that  narrative  sounds  to- 
day, and  how  grotesque,  when  one  re- 
flects that  it  was  a grave  contribution  to 
medical  “ science”  by  an  old  and  reputa- 
ble physician ! Here  was  all  this  to-do — 
two  weeks  of  it — over  a woman  who  had 
scorched  her  eye  and  her  lips  with  can- 
dle grease.  The  poor  wench  is  as  elabo- 
rately dosed,  bled,  embrocated,  and  other- 
wise harried  and  bedeviled,  as  if  there 
had  been  really  something  the  matter 
with  her;  and  when  a sensible  old  wo- 
man comes  along  at  last,  and  treats  the 
trivial  case  in  a sensible  way,  the  edu- 
cated ignoramus  rails  at  her  ignorance, 
serenely  unconscious  of  his  own.  It  is 
pretty  suggestive  of  the  former  snail  pace 
of  medical  progress  that  the  spider  re- 
tained his  terrors  during  three  thousand 
years,  and  only  lost  them  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty. 

Observe  what  imagination  can  do. 
“This  same  young  Woman”  used  to  he 
so  affected  by  the  strong  (imaginary) 
smell  which  emanated  from  the  burning 
spiders  that  “the  Objects  about  her 
seem’d  to  turn  round;  she  grew  faint 
also  with  cold  Sweats,  and  sometimes  a 
light  Vomiting.”  There  could  have  been 
Beer  in  that  cellar  as  well  as  Spiders. 

Here  are  some  more  of  the  effects  of 
imagination:  “ Sennertus  takes  Notice  of 
the  Signs  of  the  Bite  or  Sting  of  this 
Insect  to  be  a Stupor  or  Numbness  upon 
the  Part,  with  a sense  of  Cold,  Horror,  or 
Swelling  of  the  Abdomen,  Paleness  of 
the  Face,  involuntary  Tears,  Trembling, 
Contractions,  a (****),  Convulsions,  cold 
Sweats;  but  these  latter  chiefly  when  the 
Poison  has  been  received  inwardly,” 
whereas  the  modern  physician  holds  that 
a few  spiders  taken  inwardly,  by  a bird  or 
a man,  will  do  neither  party  any  harm. 
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The  above  “Signs”  are  not  restricted 
to  spider  bites — often  they  merely  indicate 
fright.  I have  seen  a person  with  a hor- 
net in  his  pantaloons  exhibit  them  all. 

As  to  the  Cure,  not  slighting  the  usual  Alexi- 
pharmics  taken  internally,  the  Place  bitten 
must  be  immediately  washed  with  Salt  Water, 
or  a Sponge  dipped  in  hot  Vinegar,  or  foment- 
ed with  a Decoction  of  Mallows,  Origanum, and 
Mother  of  Thyme;  after  which  a Cataplasm 
must  be  laid,  on  of  the  Leaves  of  Bay,  Rue, 
Leeks,  and  the  Meal  of  Barley,  boiled  with 
Vinegar,  or  of  Garlick  and  Onions,  contused 
with  Goat’s  Dung  and  fat  Figs.  Mean  time 
the  Patient  should  eat  Garlick  and  drink 
Wine  freely. 

As  for  me,  I should  prefer  the  spider 
bite.  Let  us  close  this  review  with  a sam- 
ple or  two  of  the  earthquakes  which  the 
old-time  doctor  used  to  introduce  into  his 
patient  when  he  could  find  room.  Under 
this  head  we  have  “Alexander’s  Golden 
Antidote,”  which  is  good  for — well,  pretty 
much  everything.  It  is  probably  the  old 
original  first  patent-medicine.  It  is  built 
as  follows: 

Take  of  Afarahocca,  Henbane,  Carpobalsa- 
niiun,  each  two  Drams  and  a half  ; of  Cloves, 
Opium,  Myrrh,  Cypcrus,  each  two  Drams;  of 
Opobalsamum,  Indian  Leaf,Cinamon,  Zedoary, 
Ginger,  Coftus,  Coral,  Cassia,  Euphorbium, 
Gnm  Tragacanth,  Frankincense,  Sty  rax  Cal- 
ami ta,  Celtic,  Nard,  Spignel,  Hart  wort,  Mus- 
tard, Saxifrage,  Dill,  Anise,  each  oue  Dram; 
of  Nylalocs,  Rheum  Ponticum,  Alipta  Mos- 
cliata,  Castor,  Spikenard,  Galangals,  Opopo- 
nax,  Auacardiuni,  Mastich,  Brimstone,  Peony, 
Eringo,  Pulp  of  Dates,  red  and  white  Her- 
niodactyls,  Roses,  Thyme,  Acorns,  Peny royal, 
Gentian,  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  Mandrake, 
Germander,  Valerian,  Bishops  Weed,  Bay-Ber- 
ries, long  and  white  Pepper,  Xylobalsamum, 
Carnabadium,  Maeodonian,  Parsley  - seeds, 
Lovage,  the  Seeds  of  Rue,  and  Sinon,  of  each  a 
Dram  and  a half;  of  pure  Gold,  pure  Silver, 
Pearls  not  perforated,  the  Blatta  Byzantina, 
the  Bone  of  the  Stag’s  Heart,  of  each  the 
Quantity  of  fourteen  Grains  of  Wheat ; of 
Sapphire,  Emerald,  and  Jasper  Stones,  each 
one  Dram;  of  Hasle-nut,  two  Drams  ; of  Pelli- 
tory  of  Spain,  Shavings  of  Ivory,  Calamus 
Odoratus,  each  the  Quantity  of  twenty-nine 
Grains  of  Wheat;  of  Honey  or  Sugar  a suffi- 
cient Quantity. 

Serve  with  a shovel.  No;  one  might 
expect  such  an  injunction  after  such  for- 
midable preparation;  but  it  is  not  so. 
The  dose  recommended  is  “ the  Quantity 
of  an  Hasle-nut.”  Only  that;  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  jewelry  in  it,  no 
doubt. 


Aqua  Limacum.  Take  a great  Peck  of  Gar- 
den-snails, and  wash  them  in  a great  deal  of 
Beer,  and  make  your  Chimney  very  clean,  and 
set  a Bushel  of  Charcoal  on  Fire;  and  when 
they  are  thoroughly  kindled,  make  a Hole  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Fire,  and  put  the  Snails  in, 
and  scatter  more  Fire  amongst  them,  and  let 
them  roast  till  they  make  a Noise;  then  take 
them  out,  and,  with  a Knife  and  coarse  Cloth, 
pick  and  wipe  away  all  the  green  Froth  : Then 
break  them,  Shells  and  all,  in  a Stone  Mortar. 
Take  also  a Quart  of  Earth-worms,  and  sconr 
them  with  Salt,  divers  times  over.  Then  take 
two  Handfuls  of  Angelica  and  lay  them  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Still ; next  lay  two  Handfuls  of 
Celandine ; next  a Quart  of  Rosemary -11  o were ; 
then  two  Handfuls  of  Bears-foot  and  Agri- 
mony; then  Fenugreek;  then  Tnrmeriek ; of 
each  one  Ounce : Red  Dock-root,  Bark  of  Bar- 
berry-trees, Wood -sorrel,  Be  tony,  of  each  two 
Handfuls.— Then  lay  the  Snails  and  Worms  on 
the  Top  of  the  Herbs  ; and  then  two  Handfuls 
of  Goose-dung,  and  two  Handfuls  of  Sheep- 
dung.  Then  put  in  three  Gallons  of  Strong 
Ale,  and  place  the  Pot  where  yon  mean  to  set 
Fire  under  it:  Let  it  stand  all  Night,  or  longer; 
in  the  Morning  put  in  three  Ounces  of  Cloves 
well  beaten,  and  a small  Quantity  of  Saffron, 
dry’d  to  Powder ; then  six  Ounces  of  Shavings 
of  Hartshorn,  which  must  be  uppermost..  Fix 
on  the  Head  and  Refrigeratory,  and  distil  ac- 
cording to  Art. 

There.  The  book  does  not  say  whether 
this  is  all  one  dose,  or  whether  you  have 
a right  to  split  it  and  take  a second  chance 
at  it,  in  case  you  live.  Also,  the  book 
does  not  seem  to  specify  what  ailment  it 
was  for;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence,  for 
of  course  that  would  come  out  on  the  in- 
quest. 

Upon  looking  further,  I find  that  this 
formidable  nostrum  is  “good  for  raising 
Flatulencies  in  the  Stomach” — meaning 
from  the  stomach,  no  doubt.  So  it  would 
appear  that  when  our  progenitors  chanced 
to  swallow  a sigh,  they  emptied  a sewer 
down  their  throats  to  expel  it.  It  is  like 
dislodging  skippers  from  cheese  with  ar- 
tillery. 

When  you  reflect  that  your  own  father 
had  to  take  such  medicines  as  the  above, 
and  that  you  would  be  taking  them  to-day 
yourself  but  for  the  introduction  of  ho- 
moeopathy, which  forced  the  old-school 
doctor  to  stir  around  and  learn  something 
of  a rational  nature  about  his  business, 
you  may  honestly  feel  grateful  that  ho- 
moeopathy survived  the  attempts  of  the 
allopath ists  to  destroy  it,  even  though  you 
may  never  employ  any  physician  but  au 
allopathist  while  you  live. 
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THE  SHIP  THAT  SAILED. 

BY  WILLIAM  WINTER. 

I.* 

WHITE  sail  upon  the  ocean’s  verge, 
Just  crimsoned  by  the  setting  sun, 
Thou  hast  thy  port  beyond  the  surge. 

Thy  happy  homeward  course  to  run, 
And  winged  hope,  with  heart  of  fire, 

To  gain  the  bliss  of  thy  desire. 

I watch  thee  till  the  sombre  sky 
Has  darkly  veiled  the  lucent  plain; 

My  thoughts,  like  homeless  spirits,  fly 
Behind  thee  o’er  the  glimmering  main. 
Thy  prow  will  kiss  a golden  strand, 

But  they  can  never  come  to  land. 

And  if  they  could,  the  fanes  are  black 
Where  once  I bent  the  reverent  knee; 
No  shrine  would  send  an  answer  back, 
No  sacred  altar  blaze  for  me, 

No  holy  bell,  with  silver  toll, 

Declare  the  ransom  of  my  soul. 

’Tis  equal  darkness,  here  or  there; 

For  nothing  that  this  world  can  give 
Could  now  the  ravaged  past  repair, 

Or  win  the  precious  dead  to  live! 

Life’s  crumbling  ashes  quench  its  flame, 
And  every  place  is  now  the  same. 

II. 

Thou  idol  of  my  constant  heart, 

Thou  child  of  perfect  love  and  light, 
That  sudden  from  my  side  didst  part 
And  vanish  on  the  sea  of  night, 
Through  whatsoever  tempests  blow 
My  weary  soul  with  thine  would  go! 

Say,  if  thy  spirit  yet  have  speech, 

Wliat  port  lies  hid  within  the  pall, 
What  shore  death's  gloomy  billows  reach, 
Or  if  they  reach  no  shore  at  all ! 

One  word— one  little  word— to  tell 
That  thou  art  safe  and  all  is  well! 

The  anchors  of  my  earthly  fate. 

As  they  were  cast  so  must  they  cling; 
And  naught  is  now  to  do  but  wait 
The  sweet  release  that  time  will  bring, 
When  all  these  mortal  fetters  break 
For  one  last  voyage  that  I must  make. 

Say  that  across  the  shuddering  dark  — 
And  whisper  that  the  hour  is  near  — 
Thy  hand  will  guide  my  shattered  bark, 
Till  Mercy's  radiant  coasts  appear; 

That  I shall  clasp  thee  to  my  breast, 

And  kuow  once  more  the  name  of  rest. 
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NIGHTS  AND  DAYS  WITH  DE  QUINCE Y. 

BY  JAMES  HOGG. 


FOR  many  years  I have  been  urged  by 
those  who  knew  my  opportunities  to 
give  some  reminiscences  of  De  Quincey. 
Surprise,  in  fact,  has  been  expressed  that 
I have  kept  silence  so  long. 

During  my  coeditorship  of  the  In- 
structor, when  De  Quincey  became  a 
contributor  to  its  pages,  the  subsequent 
editorship  of  Titan , and  all  those  interest- 
ing years  in  which  De  Quincey  was  occu- 
pied with  the  collection  and  revision  of 
his  works,  I was  closely  beside  him,  and 
no  one  except  his  own  daughters  saw  so 
much  of  him. 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

I have  often  been  asked,  both  orally 
and  by  letter,  whether  I could  give  anx- 
ious admirers  some  idea  of  De  Quincey’s 
most  remarkable  facial  characteristic,  and 
wherein  lay  the  peculiar  charm  of  his 
manner,  which  common  report  has  cer- 
tainly not  exaggerated. 

This  is  an  extremely  difficult  question 
to  answer.  I may  say,  however,  that  no 
one  who  has  sat  for  hours  close  beside 
him,  as  I have  so  often  done,  could  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  strange  depth  of  the  eye. 
It  seemed  fathomless.  I have  never  ob- 
served this  in  so  high  a degree  in  any 
other  person.  Then  there  was  the  gen- 
tle, refined,  fastidious  manner,  chording 
so  well  with  the  beautifully  chiselled  fea- 
tures. Lastly,  there  was  the  soft,  rhyth- 
mic utterance, as  if  the  procession  of  words 
had  long  been  duly  marshalled — all  fit 
for  duty.  However  fantastic  the  thought 
that  was  being  expressed,  the  exquisite 
cadence  lent  a singular  charm  to  the  most 
grotesque  idea. 

De  Quincey  was  a keen,  omnivorous 
reader  of  the  newspapers,  and  often  dwelt 
upon  reports  of  scenes,  pathetic  or  brutal, 
which  moved  his  pity  or  indignation. 
As  lie  commented  on  such  things  the 
slight  frame  would  quiver  and  the  melo- 
dious voice  would  vibrate  with  a richer 
and  more  organ-like  swell,  often  inex- 
pressibly touching. 

When  in  good  “form’'  De  Quincey  had 
a recurring  vein  of  exquisite  jocularity: 
he  was  fond  of  a sort  of  refined  “ rig- 
marole.'’ 

I could  generally  foretell  when  he  was 
about  to  indulge  in  this  pastime.  He 
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would  give  himself  a sharp  pinch  in  the 
arm,  as  if  he  were  an  organist  pulling  out 
some  stop.  Things  political  in  the  news- 
paper,absurd  police  cases,  whimsical  wills, 
and  such  like  material,  he  would  polish 
off  in  this  bantering  fashion. 

De  Quincey  once  suffered  weeks  of  per- 
fect agony  as  the  result  of  his  unfailing 
politeness.  We  are  told  that  “the  lofty 
Essex  doffed  his  bonnet  to  the  meanest 
apple-woman  at  her  stall.”  In  this  same 
spirit  De  Quincey  was  always  thoughtful- 
ly, studiously  polite  and  kindly  to  every 
one  ministering  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
his  wants.  Miss  Stark,  the  rather  shy, 
unmarried  sister  of  his  widowed  landlady 
at  Lothian  Street,  had  never  been  able 
quite  to  throw  off,  even  when  she  had  ar- 
rived at  mature  years,  an  excessive  ner- 
vousness of  manner.  She  was  greatly  de- 
voted to  De  Quincey,  studying,  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  all  his  little  whims;  whilst 
he  on  his  part  did  all  in  his  power  to  mit- 
igate the  almost  painful  anxieties  of  his 
attendant.  This  led  to  the  catastrophe. 

Having  rung  the  bell  during  his  soli- 
tary dinner,  he  had  in  a dreamy  mood 
been  quite  oblivious  of  the  act,  and  inat- 
tentive to  a gentle  hip  at  the  door.  He 
had  just  taken  up  a morsel  of  potato  when 
he  observed  the  wistful  face  of  Miss  Stark 
in  the  doorway.  She  had  feared  some 
sudden  indisposition.  Startled  at  his  own 
forgetfulness,  unwilling  alike  to  replace 
the  food  on  his  plate  or  keep  his  anxious 
attendant  any  longer  waiting  for  orders, 
he  bolted  the  potato.  “Like  the  Spartan 
boy,  I swallowed  it,”  he  told  me  after- 
ward. 

The  consequences  were  exceedingly 
painful.  The  potato  was  extremely  hot, 
and  the  whole  passage  to  the  stomach 
was  severely  scalded.  So  acute  was  the 
pain  that  for  weeks  he  dreaded  the  act  of 
swallowing  either  f ood  or  drink.  1 was 
very  apprehensive  of  some  serious  result, 
such  as  ulceration,  and  begged  him  to  al- 
low me  to  obtain  medical  advice.  But 
no,  this  he  would  not  permit.  With  a 
smile  he  again  and  again  referred  to  “the 
Spartan  boy,”  bore  the  brunt  of  his  ex- 
treme politeness  with  the  most  exemplary 
patience,  and  gradually  threw  off  the  ill 
effects. 

An  amusing  speeimeu  of  the  interest 
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NIGHTS  AND  DAYS 

De  Quincey  took  in  small  people  gener- 
ally I once  witnessed  in  these  same  lodg- 
ings. A handy  little  girl,  niece,  I believe, 
to  the  landlady,  was  accustomed  to  officiate 
in  aid  of  Miss  Stark,  as  it  was  observed 
that  De  Quincey  liked  the  child.  They 
called  her  Ellen  at  the  place,  but  De  Quin- 
cey discovered  that  she  had  been  christ- 
ened Helen.  One  evening  as  she  brought 
in  tea  in  the  twilight,  De  Quincey,  who 
sat  dreaming  in  the  glow  of  the  fire,  sud- 
denly opened  his  eyes,  and  thus  solemnly 
addressed  the  little  maid : 

“My  dear  child,  let  no  one  on  earth 
defraud  you  of  your  noble  name.  You 
bear  one  of  the  grandest  names  that  wo- 
man can  bear.  You  are  not  Ellen,  but 
Helen.  Think  of  your  ancestress  of  Troy, 
and  never  allow  any  human  being  to  call 
you  other  than  Helen.”  With  a strong  as- 
piration of  the  final  “H”  the  oracle  ceased. 

The  poor  child  nearly  dropped  her  cups 
and  saucers  as  she  opened  her  eyes  wide 
and  stared  fixedly  during  this  strange  ad- 
monition. Although  tolerably  well  ac- 
customed to  Mr.  De  Quincey’s  ways,  no 
doubt  she  went  out  and  reported  that  the 
old  gentleman  had  at  last  “gane  clean 
daft.” 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  exercised  a 
permanent  fascination  over  De  Quincey,  I 
would  place  first  in  order  Thuggism  in  In- 
dia and  the  Cagots  of  Spain  and. France. 
The  Thugs  gave  rise  to  endless  specula- 
tion. There  was  a good  series  once  on 
the  subject  in  one  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines (Blackwood's, 1 think)  which  afford- 
ed him  material  for  ever-recurring  study. 
The  far-reaching  power  of  this  mysterious 
brotherhood,  the  swiftness  and  certainty 
of  its  operations,  the  strange  gradations 
of  official  rank,  and  the  curious  disguises 
adopted — all  these  exercised  an  influence 
on  his  mind  which  seemed  never  to  wane. 
Every  authentic  detail  he  examined  with 
the  closest  attention. 

In  like  manner  the  Cagots— the  lepers 
of  Spain  arid  France — excited  his  deep 
pity.  Many  times  he  would  draw  word 
pictures  to  me  of  the  sad,  touching  scenes 
which  must  have  been  witnessed  bv  half- 
scared  worshippers — the  wistful,  wasting 
figures  preparing  to  enter  church  by  the 
Cagots’  door,  of  which  specimens  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  Pyrenean  churches. 

Interwoven  with  these  two  subjects 
there  arose  sometimes,  on  the  spur  of  the  * 
moment,  wailing  passages  of  almost  un- 
earthly beauty  and  pathos,  unsurpassed 


WITH  DE  QUINCEY. 

by  anything  in  the  Suspiria , and  never 
reduced  to  writing  by  either  of  us.  I can 
only  now  remember  the  weird  power  of 
these  strange  glimpses  of  his  inner  life, 
as  the  melodious  voice  of  my  companion 
seemed  to  lift  me,  by  some  magic,  far 
away  from  the  dimly  lit  room  to  behold 
scenes  which  no  Dante  has  ever  described. 

If  only  I had  taken  notes  of  some  of 
these  things  when  memory  was  green! 
Need  I say  that  I regret  such  lost  oppor- 
tunities? Sometimes  in  the  night-watch- 
es stray,  fleeting  memories  drift  across 
me,  but  I feel  unable  to  catch  the  whole. 

However  large  the  table  might  be  at 
which  De  Quincey  sat  when  at  work,  he 
invariably  wrote  at  the  very  extremity  of 
one  corner  if  a square  one,  or  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  centre  if  of  other  shape. 
The  remainder  would  be  piled  with  manu- 
scripts, newspapers,  and  books  in  admira- 
ble disorder.  I suppose,  like  many  liter- 
ary men  with  their  “ papers,”  he  had  some 
secret  arrangement  in  the  way  he  put 
some  of  these  things  down.  Any  sudden 
attempt  to  move  them  in  the  least  seemed 
to  impart  a little  nervous  shock  to  the 
owner. 

At  Lothian  Street  Miss  Stark  had  to  be 
very  careful,  when  the  time  approached 
for  a meal,  to  obtain  special  permission  as 
to  what  she  might  touch  out  of  the  queer- 
ly  assorted  heap. 

De  Quincey  would  gaze  with  a sort  of 
anxious,  affectionate,  almost  parental  look 
upon  these  treasures,  sometimes  merging 
into  a smile  if  I ventured  on  a bantering 
remark  about  these  valuables.  This  would 
be  followed  by  a grave  reminder  that  in 
order  not  to  delay  the  press,  it  wras  abso- 
lutely necessary  (here  a variety  of  amus- 
ing contingencies  wrould  be  started)  that 
any  slip,  or  note,  or  matter  not  yet  for- 
warded to  thfe  printer,  should  be  perfectly 
within  reach  of  his  hand  at  a single  mo- 
ment’s notice.  Perchance,  if  by  any  mis- 
fortune or  error  he  had  to  commence  a 
laborious  search  for  such  “missing  link,” 
the  effort  might  be  too  great  for  his 
strength,  and  in  the  consequent  reaction 
the  manuscript  or  proof  in  hand  might 
be  irretrievably  injured. 

However  solemnly  this  might  be  deliv- 
ered, he  would  almost  invariably  look  up 
with  just  the  faintest  smile  and  twinkle 
of  the  eye,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Do  you 
really  believe.it  all  or,  “Will  it  be  all 
the  same  a hundred  years  hence  ?” 

Another  most  grotesque  thing  was  the 
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famous  brush , often  carried  about  in  his 
pocket.  This  was  a most  important  part 
of  the  literary  equipment,  nearly  as  much 
so  as  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  It  was  an 
instrument  about  ten  inches  long  all  told, 
the  fine  bristles  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  with  a short  handle.  In 
some  respects  it  seemed  to  fulfil  the  office 
of  a fan  with  a lady.  In  pauses  of  con- 
versation he  would  solace  himself  by  tak- 
ing a page  of  manuscript  from  the  table 
and  carefully  brushing  it,  holding  the  pa- 
per first  one  way,  and  then  },he  other. 
After  a thorough  scrubbing  in  perhaps 
three  positions,  the  leaf  was  carefully 
replaced  beside  others,  with  an  air  of  sat- 
isfaction and  an  evident  increase  of  se- 
renity. 

This  process  was  generally  gone 
through  with  every  separate  leaf  of  man- 
uscript which  he  might  happen  to  give 
me  for  the  press.  One  by  one  they  were 
taken  up,  put  through  the  positions,  and 
one  by  one  committed  to  my  hands,  with 
a grave  upward  glance  to  see  how  I was 
getting  on. 

I used  to  be  very  patient,  for  it  was  all 
very  amusing.  He  did  not  mind  a bit 
my  evident  desire  to  have  a sport  about 
the  practice. 

Sometimes  a page  bearing  a special 
smudge,  or  one  showing  an  unusual 
amount  of  interlineation,  seemed  to  re- 
quire particular  treatment.  After  it  had 
received  extra  polish,  and  still  remained 
in  his  grasp,  the  brush  upraised  for  an- 
other flourish,  I would  suggest,  “That  one 
will  do  now.”  When  this  happened,  he 
always  gave  in  gently  and  in  the  most 
gracious  manner,  with  a single  final 
touch. 

KANT  AND  HIS  GARTER  MACHINE. 

Du  ring  the  progress  of  his  works  through 
the  press,  when  the  author  was  at  Mavis 
Bush  Cottage,  I had  to  be  a frequent 
visitor,  either  with  proof-sheets,  • or  on 
some  matter  connected  with  the  enter- 
prise. 

After  dining  with  the  family,  or  going 
over  press  matters  with  De  Quincey  alone, 
lie  would  often  insist  on  walking  with  me 
from  Lasswade  to  Edinburgh — a distance 
of  some  six  miles.  As  we  did  not  start, 
perhaps,  until  nearly  11  P.M.,  and  walked 
at  a slow,  swinging  pace,  it  would  often 
be  nearly  1 o’clock  a.M.  before  we  reach- 
ed the  Newington  toll-bar,  which  was  our 
general  point  of  separation.  De  Quincey 


would  then  walk  back  alone.  At  first  I 
felt  anxious,  fearing  some  danger  might 
arise  from  these  solitary  rambles — per- 
haps a passing  weakness  which  might 
make  him  succumb  to  cold,  with  no  oue 
at  hand  to  assist.  But  when  I found  how 
greatly  he  enjoyed  such  excursions,  and, 
moreover,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
them  alone,  I ceased  to  demur. 

I may  say  that  I had  one  faculty — I 
was  a good  listener.  In  these  long,  slow, 
swinging  walks,  sometimes  by  moonlight, 
sometimes  by  starlight,  sometimes  stum- 
bling against  each  other  in  the  blank 
darkness,  I heard  “all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  ” passed  in  review. 

One  thing  which  often  came  up  in 
these  rambles  was  Kant  and  his  apparatus 
in  lieu  of  garters. 

De  Quincey,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
first  real  English  exponent  of  the  Kantean 
philosophy,  and  he  was  well  up  in  all  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  this  singular  be- 
ing. 

Kant,  amongst  other  studies  in  the  art 
of  taking  care  of  himself,  avoided  ordi- 
nary garters.  He  permitted  no  ligature 
to  be  placed  on  any  part  of  his  body,  fear- 
ing to  hinder  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

He  found  it  necessary  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  up  his  stockings.  Accordingly 
he  had  loops  attached  to  them,  and  out- 
side each  hip  he  wore  a contrivance  which 
may  be  called  a box  windlass  (as  I under- 
stood it).  These  affairs  somewhat  resem- 
bled an  angler’s  reel  with  a spring,  which 
secured  the  line  at  any  given  point. 

Behold  Kant  then  expounding  his  phi- 
losophy to  a select  circle  of  disciples.  Like 
the  famous  counsel  who  could  not  state 
his  argument  without  twisting  a bit  of 
twine,  Kant  worked  the  windlasses  as  he 
talked.  The  idea  of  this  grotesque  prac- 
tice so  tickled  De  Quincey  that  he  often 
dwelt  on  the  odd  sight  which  it  must  have 
been  to  observe  the  master  “paying  out 
the  slack,”  or  making  “all  taut,”  by  aid 
of  this  curious  machinery. 

I remember  nothing  which  afforded  De 
Quincey  such  frequent  and  intense  amuse- 
ment. The  darker  the  night,  I observed, 
the  more  surely  did  Kant  and  his  garter 
machine  come  above-board  as  we  swung 
along. 

After  some  quizzical  remarks  on  Ger- 
man metaphysics  generally,  off  went  the 
quiet,  melodious  voice,  with  its  clear,  reso- 
nant timbre , into  some  queer  byway  of 
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scholarship.  There  would  be  a flash  of 
some  long- forgotten  spark  of  wit,  some 
curious  passage  would  be  quoted,  which 
the  retentive  memory  had  treasured  for 
half  a century,  and  Kant  and  bis  garters 
would  be  forgotten  until  next  time. 

OUR  LANTERN. 

This  article,  to  which  my  father  alludes 
in  his  44  Reminiscences  ” (Page’s  Life), 
was  an  amusing  apparatus. 

Near  Mavis  Bush  there  was  a streamlet, 
some  feeder  or  offshoot  of  the  Esk.  It 
lay  on  the  route  to  Edinburgh,  at  a rather 
twistical  sort  of  corner,  the  ground  at  that 
part  being  of  an  up  and  down  character. 
On  dark  nights,  with  no  glimmer  of  moon 
or  star,  it  was  easy  enough  for  a pedes- 
trian with  all  his  wits  about  him  to  wan- 
der into  this  water  and  get  an  unpleas- 
ant wetting.  This  had  happened  to  De 
Quincey  on  several  occasions  on  his  late 
peregrinations,  and  after  much  cogitation 
a 44  bull’s-eye  ” was  procured.  But  this 
proved  an  irksome  and  faithless  friend. 

On  the  journeys  when  De  Quincey  ac- 
companied me  to  Newington  toll-bar,  we 
did  not  use  it  whilst  together,  joint  wis- 
dom being  supposed  equal  to  piloting  us 
safely  round  the  dangerous  point.  The 
lantern  was  the  reserve  force  for  the 
homeward  journey.  It  was  lit  as  we 
parted  at  the  toll-house,  and  off  De  Quin- 
cey marched. 

I could  spy  the  beam  of  light,  like 
some  far-off  glowworm,  as  I looked  back- 
ward on  the  long  straight  road.  But 
that  vile  lantern  always  went  out  just 
as  the  traveller  approached  the  trying 
spot.  After  being  carried  for  miles,  it 
proved  totally  useless  at  “the  supreme 
moment,”  as  De  Quincey  put  it.  I sug- 
gested a larger  reservoir,  a little  more  oil, 
etc.,  as  a ready  solution.  No:  he  had  got 
tired  of  such  a worrying  companion,  and 
preferred  to  face  the  difficulty  aided  only 
by  that  natural  instinct  of  which  we  are 
all  supposed  to  possess  some  share,  savage 
or  civilized. 

DE  QUINCEY  ON  OPIUM. 

As  may  be  supposed,  during  those  mem- 
orable years  I listened  to  innumerable 
disquisitions  on  the  power  of  the  drug — 
its  pleasures  and  its  pains.  It  seemed  to 
be  a mental  relief  to  retrace  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a quiet,  patient  listener  the  far 
back  steps,  from  the  first  moment  of  in- 
dulgence on  to  that  later  moment  which 


gave  rise  to  the  sad  exclamation,  44  Thrice 
I lose  and  thrice  I fell!” 

He  was  never  tired  of  declaring  to  me 
the  opinion  noted  in  the  collected  works, 
that  the  medical  faculty  would  wake  up 
at  last  to  a sense  of  the  beneficent  power 
of  opium  in  cases  of  incipient  consump- 
tion, before  the  physical  derangement  has 
gone  too  far  to  be  arrested.  He  dwelt 
continually  on  its  sovereign  power  for 
maintaining  insensible  perspiration,  so 
invaluable  when  premonitory  symptoms 
give  warning  of  phthisical  danger. 

During  the  rigor  of  the  bitter  Scotch 
winters  I suffered  a good  deal  in  the  chest. 
The  keen,  cutting  east  wind  of  Edinburgh 
exposed  me  to  frequent  and  severe  at- 
tacks of  catarrh,  so  that  for  weeks  I would 
be  in  a state  of  chronic  misery  from  this 
cause.  De  Quincey  pitied  me  much,  and 
as  he  took  his  own  dose,  liquid  or  solid, 
often  told  me  that  my  enemy  could  be  at- 
tacked and  the  discomfort  speedily  allevi- 
ated by  some  small  doses. 

I had,  however,  an  invincible  dread  of 
the  potent  drug,  and  never  once  tasted  it. 
Seeing  my  feeling  in  the  matter,  he  ceased 
to  offer  any  advice  on  the  subject.  I had 
to  fight  it  out  on  the  orthodox  gruel  prin- 
ciple. One  distinguished  old  Edinburgh 
practitioner,  whom  my  father  consulted 
for  my  benefit,  curtly  and  gruffly  said, 
44 Take  his  dinner  off  him!”  I looked  on 
that  man  as  a despot  ever  afterward.  I 
took  the  44 grand  cure”  which  so  many 
Scotchmen  find  efficacious.  I migrated 
southward,  and  left  Edinburgh  for  Lon- 
don. 

THE  UNEDUCATED  BUG. 

One  very  droll  thing  rises  to  my  mem- 
ory, which,  I think,  is  too  good  to  be  lost. 
Over- sensitive  people,  like  the  spinster 
who  desired  to  have  the  ‘‘legs”  of  a table 
called  “limbs,”  are  invited  to  skip  this 
paragraph  and  imagine  a blank  space. 

There  is  a certain  unpleasant  insect 
known  to  the  British  householder  called 
— a bug . Once  De  Quineejr  spied  one  in 
his  room,  and  it  filled  him  with  unspeak- 
able alarm— so  he  said. 

I was  called  upon  once,  twice,  thrice, 
perhaps  oftener,  to  consider  seriously 
with  him  the  terrible  possibilities  of  the 
danger  with  which  he  wras  thus  suddenly 
confronted.  “The  Vision  of  Sudden 
Death'1  in  The  Mail-Coach,  or  living  in 
a Swiss  village  about  to  be  buried  by  an 
avalanche— these  and  such  like  things 
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were  mere  trifles,  ordinary  accidents  of 
life,  when  compared  with  the  new  and 
awful  calamity  which  threatened. 

“Suppose,”  he  said,  “that  this  wretch- 
ed insect  has  a companion,  and  that  this 
companion,  relative  or  otherwise,  should, 
unknown  to  me,  force  its  way  to  the  can- 
opy of  my  bed.  And  suppose  that  I may 
be  asleep,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment — 
a moment  of  dreams — I should  suddenly 
open  my  mouth  ever  so  little  (which,  by- 
the-way,  is  quite  against  my  usual  prac- 
tice), and  suppose  that  this  poor  foolish 
bug,  whose  education  has  most  probably 
been  grossly  neglected  by  its  parents, 
should  at  that  instant  of  time  be  right 
overhead,  and  in  a careless  moment  relax 
its  hold  and  — tumble!  Oh,  horror,  can 
you  imagine  anything  more  revolting?” 

This  charming,  impassioned  picture,  so 
powerfully  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a mas- 
ter, at  first  nearly  sent  me  into  a fit  with 
laughter.  I believe  this  was  part  of  the 
effect  which  was  intended  to  be  produced, 
for  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  merriment,  re- 
calling me  quickly,  however,  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  case. 

“Well,”  I said,  “the  thing  of  course 
is  possible,  and  when*  I go  home  I shall 
get  out  De  Moivre  On  Chances , and  work 
out  the  problem  for  you.  Given  one  bug 
only,  the  chances  are  enormously  in  your 
favor.  Of  course  if  there  should  be  a 
procession  of  bugs  out  on  their  travels, 
like  so  many  Canterbury  pilgrims,  I ad- 
mit at  once  that  the  case  would  be  very 
different  indeed.  It  might  become  seri- 
ous. However,  let  us  hope  that  this  fel- 
low you  saw  was  what  the  Germans  call 
‘ a wandering  bird,’  an  adventurous  trav- 
eller, perhaps.  Or  perhaps  he  may  have 
been  a pariah,  an  outcast  from  his  fel- 
lows, and  as  such  entitled  to  your  pro- 
foundest  sympathy  and  protection.  Don’t 
you  think  that  is  possible  ?” 

He  admitted  that  I had  calmed  his  fears, 
and  possibly  things  might  not  turn  out  so 
badly  as  at  first  sight  appeared  probable. 
For  a few  weeks  we  had  an  occasional 
debate  on  this  interesting  subject.  It 
soon  branched  into  a higher  department 
— Button  on  the  dreams  of  animals,  or 
the  nature  and  amount  of  education  which 
the  inferior  animals  (insects,  birds,  etc., 
everything  in  creation,  in  fact)  bestow 
upon  their  offspring.  It  was  a wide  and 
fruitful  topic  for  discussion  which  was 
thus  started  by  the  advent  of  the  solitary 
and  unwelcome  traveller. 


WHAT  WOULD  THE  BAKER  SAY  ? 

When  DeQuincey  was  most  depressed, 
there  was  one  talisman  I held  by  which, 
skilfully  used, I could  nearly  always  “lift” 
him.  This  was  “The  Baker”  in  the  fa- 
mous essay  on  Murder  Considered  as  One 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 

We  had  somehow  gradually  established 
a queer  sort  of  freemasonry  about  this 
character.  It  is  difficult  to  define  it. 
Perhaps  I may  put  it  that  we  had  elected 
to  consider  him  a handy  man  at  a pinch 
— a man  quite  free  from  shilly-shally — 
always  decided  in  his  views,  and  with  a 
certain  ready  activity  in  asserting  them. 

When  the  fits  of  depression  came  on, 
and  in  cold  weather  they  were  often  long 
and  severe  (De  Quincey  sometimes  said 
to  me  that  he  had  never  been  thorough- 
ly warm  all  his  .life),  I watched  my 
chance. 

When  I saw  that  things  were  at  the 
worst,  when  some  peculiarly  moody,  mor- 
bid observation  showed  the  mental  ten- 
sion and  physical  misery,  I used  to  re- 
mark, rather  suddenly  and  shortly, 

4 4 What  would  the  Baker  say  ?” 

The  effect  was  perfectly  magical.  The 
drooping  head  was  raised,  the  pallid  face 
slowly  wreathed  into  a half-amused  smile, 
which  seemed  to  convey:  “Well,  that  is 
a good  idea.  We  have  not  yet  considered 
what  can  be  said  and  what  can  be  done 
from  that  point  of  view.”  It  seemed  to 
act  as  a mental  tonic.  After  a short  pause 
he  would  start  some  subject — something 
often  which  I saw  he  expected  would 
make  me  disputatious.  Gradually  he 
warmed  to  it,  and  as  I kept  “the  ball 
rolling”  by  a few  brisk  rejoinders, or  some 
fresh  “feelers”  which  wrere  not  difficult 
to  find,  away  he  went. 

The  original  subject  soon  became  two; 
by-and-by  it  branched  and  became  half  a 
dozen.  The  torpor  and  depression  seemed 
to  disappear  as  the  active,  awakened  brain 
found  expression  through  the  tongue,  and 
in  two  or  three  hours  I would  leave  him 
quite  a new  man.  He  would  afterward 
most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  benefit 
which  had  accrued  in  this  fashion.  On 
the  next  interview  I would  generally  re- 
mark, “The  Baker  did  you  good  the  other 
evening.”  This  received  a cheerful  as- 
sent, either  in  words  or  by  a meaning 
smile.  \ never  used  the  charm  except 
when  we  were  quite  alone.  A third  per- 
son, I think,  would  have  spoilt  it. 
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PASSION  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

Whilst  De  Quincey,  as  his  writings 
show,  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
majesty  and  blare  of  the  organ,  his  favor- 
ite instrument  was  the  violin.  Hundreds 
of  times  I must  have  heard  him  dwell 
with  impassioned  force  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  violin  as  a musical  instrument. 

“ There  is  an  infinity  about  the  violin, ” 
was  his  favorite  expression  on  the  subject. 

On  many  occasions  he  delighted  me 
with  his  recollections  of  famous  perform- 
ers who  were  only  a name  to  me. 

Mingled  with  the  old  London  operatic 
memories,  which  always  seemed  to  afford 
him  such  intense  pleasure,  there  appeared 
to  stand  out  clearer  than  all  else  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  chief  pieces  played  by 
every  great  violinist  whom  he  had  heard. 

This  passion  for  the  violin  led  him  on 
one  occasion,  and  one  only,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  to  break  through  the  rule 
he  had  laid  down  in  these  latter  years 
of  avoiding  all  public  entertainments. 
Remenyi,  the  famous  Hungarian  violin- 
ist, came  to  Edinburgh  to  perform  at  the 
Theatre  Royal.  I had  observed  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  newspapers,  but 
thought  nothing  of  it,  having  previously 
heard  the  master  in  London.  De  Quincey 
observed  to  me  one  evening: 

“Remenyi  is  coming.  Did  you  ever 
hear  him  ?” 

“ Yes,”  I replied.  “I  think  he  is  the 
greatest  performer  on  the  instrument  I 
have  ever  heard.” 

Next  day  he  again  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject, so  I hazarded  the  remark, 

“ Would  you  like  to  hear  him  ?” 

“ Very  much  indeed ,”  he  answered, 
“if  I could  only  go  quietly,  and  without 
being  troubled  to  see  people.” 

“Oh  yes,”  I said;  “we  shall  get  a 
quiet  box,  and  you  need  not  be  bothered 
seeing  anybody.” 

“If  you  would  have  the  goodness  I 
should  be  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  was 
the  grateful  response. 

I secured  a box  of  which  one  side  was 
well  screened  from  the  house,  permitting 
at  the  same  time  a full  view  of  the  per- 
former as  he  stood  on  the  stage. 

I never  saw  De  Quincey  exhibit  such 
evidence  of  rapturous  enjoyment  as  he 
did  that  evening.  He  lay  back  fora  long 
time  in  the  dark  corner,  as  if  in  a trance. 
I took  care  not  to  disturb  him  either  by 
speech  or  movement. 


When  the  programme  was  far  through 
and  there  was  a short  interval,  a momen- 
tary curiosity  to  see  the  audience  caused 
him  to  change  chairs  with  me.  In  a few 
minutes,  however,  observing  a row  of 
glasses  levelled  at  him  (from  the  “press ” 
box,  I think),  he  beat  a hasty  retreat,  and 
did  not  again  venture  to  stir  from  the 
quiet  corner  in  which  I had  at  first  in- 
stalled him. 

For  weeks  that  performance  was  a 
source  of  ever- recurring  pleasure.  The 
exquisite  nervous  organization  seemed  to 
feed  upon  the  recollection  of  the  glorious 
sounds,  and  I was  gratified  by  numerous 
critical  comparisons  with  by-gone  masters 
of  his  favorite  instrument. 

DE  QUINCEY  AS  A PRACTICAL  MAN. 

Duringmy  editorship  of  Titan,  to  which 
he  was  a frequent  contributor,  De  Quincey 
often  astonished  me  by  his  shrewdness  in 
the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  and  his  keen 
sense  of  what  would  be  popular  in  maga- 
zine management.  That  a man  who  was 
generally  regarded  at  that  time  as  a mere 
“dreamer  of  dreams”  should  see  so  clear- 
ly the  practical  chances  of  a given  course, 
was  a surprise.  It  may  be  puzzling  also 
to  many  who  have  read  Charles  Knight’s 
dashing  account  of  the  rather  shiftless 
habits  of  De  Quincey  at  an  earlier  day. 

On  any  mere  literary  question  there 
would,  of  course,  have  been  no  ground  for 
anything  but  respect  as  to  his  judgment. 
But  I here  speak  distinctly  of  the  busi- 
ness aspect  of  matters.  When  he  chose 
to  take  the  trouble,  he  saw  “farther  into 
a millstone  ” than  most  people  gave  him 
credit  for. 

One  piece  of  sound  advice  he  frequently 
gave  me  (would  that  I had  taken  it  often- 
er!);  it  is  embodied  somewhere  in  his 
works:  “Don’t  fire  over  the  heads  of  this 
generation.  That  won’t  suit  your  pur- 
pose.” 

He  was  often  my  counsellor,  particular- 
ly as  regards  articles  which  would  run 
into  a series.  His  ripe  experience  and 
sound  judgment  were  often  invaluable  to 
me  in  such  cases. 

THE  CARLYLES. 

Many,  many  times  De  Quincey  referred, 
with  the  most  touching,  almost  tearful, 
earnestness,  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  her  kind- 
ly care  of  him  during  that  severe  illness 
which  he  had  some  time  about  the  period 
when  the  Confessions  appeared.  Mrs. 
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Carlyle  had  nursed  him,  if  I remember 
rightly,  at  their  own  home,  and  he  ever 
afterward  retained  the  most  profound 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  her  motherly 
kindness,  combined  with  the  highest 
possible  opinion  of  her  character  and  in- 
tellectual power.  More  than  once,  while 
dwelling  upon  her  qualities  of  heart  and 
head,  he  exclaimed,  “She  was,  indeed,  the 
most  angelic  woman  I ever  met  upon  this 
— Gods  earth!” 

Some  little  time  before  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  books  came  out  (the  close 
of  my  father's  series),  I was  about  to 
transfer  myself  to  London.  De  Quincey 
said:  “If  ever  you  meet  Carlyle,  will  you 
tell  him  from  me — ” and  he  charged  me 
with  a solemn  and  moving  message.  I 
dare  only  say  that  it  referred  to  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle. 

Years  passed  before  I delivered  what 
then  had  become  a message  from  the 
grave. 

At  intervals  I had  some  correspondence 
of  a cordial  character  with  Carlyle.  This 
originated  when  I had  begun  to  assume 
the  active  editorship  of  the  Instructor  in 
order  to  assist  my  father.  A series  of 
“Celebrities”  had  been  planned  for  the 
magazine,  giving  biographical  and  criti- 
cal sketches,  accompanied  by  steel  en- 
gravings, which  were  executed  by  the 
late  Frank  Croll. 

For  this  series  I desired  a portrait  and 
sketch  of  Carlyle.  I communicated  with 
him  on  the  subject,  and  asked  whether  he 
would  sit  for  a photographic  portrait. 
In  a serio  comical  reply  he  growled  about 
portraits  generally,  and  expressed  a great 
disgust  at  sitting  to  anybody,  winding 
up,  however,  by  saying  that  he  would  do 
so  if  I wished.  Accordingly  I arranged 
a sitting  at  Mr.  May  all's,  and  a da- 
guerreotype was  taken  which  satisfied 
Carlyle. 

At  a later  date,  after  I had  founded 
London  Society , I conceived  the  idea  of  a 
certain  series  of  art  idles,  and  laid  the  plan 
before  Carlyle,  with  an  offer  which  he 
was  pleased  to  say  was  “an  abundantly 
liberal  one.”  But  although  he  liked  the 
notion  of  my  series,  he  explained  to  me 
how  the  work  be  had  in  hand  precluded 
him  from  making  the  attempt,  as  he  felt 
his  strength  already  taxed. 

Time  passed  on.  I had  often  thought 
of  calling  on  my  correspondent,  but  the 
pressure  of  my  work  had  always  thrown 
something  in  the  way. 


At  length  one  forenoon  in  April,  1876, 
whilst  making  arrangements  for  a visit 
to  Germany,  I was  passing  down  the 
Embankment,  and  suddenly  paused,  con- 
science-stricken.  The  thought  struck  me : 
“ There  is  that  message  from  De  Quincey 
never  delivered.  If  I do  not  make  haste, 
I may  never  have  the  chance.”  I wheel- 
ed round,  and  made  my  way  to  Cheyne 
Row. 

After  sending  in  my  name,  I learned 
that  Carlyle  was  at  home.  He  sent  down 
a message  to  let  me  know  that  he  was 
dressing,  and  that  if  I could  wait  a little 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  By-and-by 
he  appeared,  apparently  very  nervous  and 
feeble. 

At  first  I let  the  conversation  drift 
hither  and  thither,  but  gradually  bent  it 
to  De  Quincey  and  their  old  working  days. 
By  this  time  Carlyle  had  become  anima- 
ted, and  seemed  to  gain  nervous  power. 
I then  told  him  I had  a message  to  him 
from  an  old  friend  now  no  more.  I gave 
De  Quincey’s  words  as  faithfully  as  I 
could. 

As  I spoke,  Carlyle  started,  quivered, 
and  the  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes.  It  was 
some  little  time  before  the  tremor  ceased. 
Slowly,  sadly,  tenderly  he  murmured  lit- 
tle ejaculatory  recollections  of  those  old 
days,  and  after  the  first  thrill  of  emotion, 
it  seemed  to  do  him  good. 

We  sat  long,  as  he  questioned  me  con- 
cerning De  Quincey 's  latter  years,  when  I 
had  been  so  much  with  him.  He  seemed 
much  pleased  to  learn  about  the  signal 
success  of  the  collected  works. 

By-and-by  the  card  wras  brought  in  of 
a German  professor  from  Breslau,  who 
had  previously  forwarded  an  introduction 
from  Ranke,  the  historian. 

I rose  to  go,  but  Carlyle  pressed  me  to 
stay,  so  we  were  joined  by  the  professor, 
a lively,  genial  German,  evidently  well 
steeped  in  Carlyle's  works. 

The  German  had  “battle  on  the  brain.” 
He  was  full  of  the  great  Frederick's  en- 
gagements. There  was  one  battle  the 
strategy  of  which  he  was  specially  anx- 
ious to  discuss  with  Carlyle.  On  the  sub- 
ject coming  up,  Carlyle  pulled  himself 
well  together  (considering  the  lassitude 
I had  so  lately  observed),  and  proceeded 
to  illustrate  the  matter  with  surprising 
vigor.  He  asked  the  professor  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  Arthur's  Seat  (the  hill 
so  called)  at  Edinburgh.  The  professor 
had.  So  it  was  worked  in  as  a help  in 
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considering  the  German  battle-ground, 
which  both  appeared  to  know  well. 

After  the  professor’s  departure  we  had 
more  talk.  Arthur’s  Seat  had  called  up 
old  Edinburgh  days  to  us  both— Carlyle’s 
residence  at  Comely  Bank,  etc.  I amused 
him  by  telling  that  when  a boy  I had  often 
gone  with  some  companions  to  the  hill- 
top about  sunrise  on  May-day  to  gather 
May  dew.  I suggested  that  we  should  re- 
quire to  be  fairly  well  paid  to  undertake 
such  a job  now.  To  which  he  responded 
(hands  crossed  on  his  staff  as  he  sat  beside 
me,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender),  with  the 
deep  “Ay,  ay,”  which  I found  was  his 
favorite  rejoinder. 

These  Edinburgh  reminiscences  recalled 
another  “mutual  friend”  and  his  own 
early  days. 

The  late  Rev.  George  Johnston,  D.D., 
of  Edinburgh,  was  a distinguished  min- 
ister of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  first  charge  was  at  Ecclefechan,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Carlyle  and 
his  father,  the  latter  being,  if  I mistake 
not,  a member  of  his  congregation.  When 
I left  Edinburgh  this  old  friend  said  to  me, 
44  When  you  come  across  Carlyle,  don’t 
forget  to  tell  him  that  George  Johnston, 
of  Ecclefechan,  desires  to  be  kindly  re- 
membered.” I did  so,  and  this  seemed  to 
carry  Carlyle  back  to  the  old  Dumfries 
days,*  concerning  which  he  made  some 
musing  observations. 

I was  able  to  tell  him  how  wildly  en- 
thusiastic a number  of  my  fellow-students 
became  when  I was  at  college  at  Edin- 
burgh concerning  Sartor  Resartus  and 
Murder  Considered  as  One  of  the  Fine 
Arts . The  combination  of  Herr  Teufels- 
drockh  and  Toad  in-the-Hole  seemed  to 
tickle  him. 

There  was  some  talk  about  the  age  of 
Ranke,  which  differed  from  Carlyle's,  I 
think,  by  one  year  or  so.  This  led  me  to 

* Dr.  Johnston  told  me  a characteristic  anecdote 
of  the  elder  Carlyle — his  dogged  determination,  or 
obstinacy,  whichever  it  may  be  called.  He  was  once 
suffering  from  a serious  illness  which  confined  him 
to  bed.  He  was  a very  troublesome  patient  both  to 
his  medical  attendant  and  those  who  were  riursing 
him.  He  constantly  desired  to  get  up,  although 
warned  that  he  would  injure  himself,  perhaps  se- 
riously, by  any  such  attempt.  Nothing,  however, 
would  pacify  him.  One  day  he  said,  grimly,  44  I’ll 
gar  myseP  dae’t”  (I  will  force  myself  to  do  it).  So, 
before  he  could  be  stopped,  he  flung  himself  out  of 
bed  and  fell  flat  on  the  floor.  After  being  picked 
up  he  managed  to  stagger  a few  steps  about  the 
room,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  be  put  to  bed, 
and  was  rather  more  manageable  afterward. 


mention  that  I was  about  to  start  for  Leip- 
zig, in  order  to  spend  a week  at  the  great 
Easter  Fair,  which  annually  brings  to- 
gether so  many  publishers  and  booksel- 
lers from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Again  Car- 
lyle responded:  “Ay,  ay.  We’re  a wan- 
dering people;  but  it’s  good  to  go  and  see 
one’s  fellow-creatures.” 

This  hit  at  “wandering  people”  was 
an  allusion  to  our  being  brother  Scots- 
men. 

I remember  well  the  parting  scene. 
Carlyle  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height 
and  planted  himself  firmly  on  his  feet  as 
I prepared  to  leave.  I said:  “Now,  my 
wife  has  never  seen  you.  Some  day  per- 
haps, when  we  are  near  this,  you  will  al- 
low me  to  bring  her  to  have  a few  min- 
utes’ chat  with  you  ?” 

“Ay,  ay,”  said  Carlyle.  “ I am  little 
able  now,  as  you  see,  to  meet  people ; but” 
— and  he  smiled— “ if  she  cares  to  see  the 
old  monster,  why,  come.” 

With  a sort  of  presentiment,  as  we  cor- 
dially shook  hands,  he  said,  “ Farewell!” 
We  never  met  again. 

DE  QUINCEY’S  FEELING  CONCERNING 
THACKERAY  AND  DICKENS. 

I cannot  more  truly  or  effectively  state 
the  exact  feeling  of  De  Quincey  concern- 
ing these  two  famous  men  than  by  telling 
the  following  story.  It  will  dispose,  once 
for  all,  of  a loose,  speculative  writing 
which  I have  seen  on  the  subject  from  the 
pens  of  those  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
arriving  at  ex*ct  knowledge. 

When  Thackeray  came  to  Edinburgh 
to  lecture  (I  think  it  was  the  series  on 
“The  Four  Georges”),  he  expected  to 
meet  De  Quincey,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  event  with  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Ritchie,  the  proprietor  of  The 
Scotsman  (which  may  be  called  The  Times 
of  Scotland), was  well  acquainted  with  the 
De  Quincey  family,  so  also  was  Mr.  Find- 
lay, his  nephew,  the  present  proprietor. 

An  invitation  was  sent  to  De  Quincey, 
hoping  he  would  join  a dinner  party  at 
which  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  was  to 
be  present,  also  some  Edinburgh  celebri- 
ties. To  this  a very  courteous  reply  was 
received,  declining  in  terms  of  studied  po- 
liteness. I believe  indisposition  was  the 
reason  alleged,  and  that  truly,  for  I re- 
member De  Quincey  was  not  very  well  at 
the  moment.  Thackeray  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed. He  had  counted  on  meeting 
the  weird  author  of  the  Confessions. 
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Mr.  Ritchie  made  another  kindly  at- 
tempt to  bring*  the  two  together.  A sec- 
ond dinner  party  was  put  in  motion,  and 
Mr.  Findlay  called  personally  to  urge  De 
Quincey  to  favor  them  with  his  company. 
Whether  he  received  some  contingent 
promise  in  the  matter,  I forget. 

It  happened  that  on  the  very  evening 
fixed  for  this  second  dinner  party,  of 
which  I was  then  ignorant,  I met  De 
Quincey  by  appointment  at  Lothian  Street, 
with  a bunch  of  proof-sheets  which  we 
were  to  examine  together. 

I suppose  we  had  gone  on  some  two 
hours  at  work  and  talk  when  De  Quincey 
fell  into  one  of  those  dreamy  pauses,  with 
closed  eyelids,  which  I never  disturbed, 
knowing  that  he  would  soon  tell  me  what 
had  crossed  his  brain.  By-and-by  he  look- 
ed up,  and  said:  “Well,  I suppose  about 
this  time  they  may,  perhaps,  be  expecting 
me  again  at  George  Square.” 

I guessed  the  case  in  a moment. 
“ What!”  I said,  “ is  there  another  dinner 
party,  and  are  you  going  to  disappoint 
them  again  ?” 

“Well,  you  see,”  he  replied,  rather 
apologetically,  as- if  desirous  to  debate  the 
case  with  me,  “ I have  not  been  quite  well, 
as  you  know;  and  then  my  dress  suit  is 
not  here;  it  is  lying  at  home”  (Mavis 
Bush  Cottage). 

I thought  it  quite  a pity  that  Thackeray 
and  De  Quincey  should  fail  to  meet,  so  I 
did  my  best  to  induce  him  to  go.  “ Come,” 
I said,  “what  nonsense  talking  about 
dress  suits!  You  know  very  well  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  in  the  jacket.” 
By  this  I meant  the  huge  warm  flannel 
affair,  built  with  a very  high  collar,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  design,  which  consti- 
tuted his  favorite  working  costume,  and 
in  which  he  was  then  sitting.  “But,”  I 
proceeded,  more  seriously,  “your  ordi- 
nary walking  dress  is  here,  and  George 
Square  is  very  near.  There  is  a cab-stand 
outside.  If  you  will  only  dress  in  that” 
(pointing  to  a coat  which  lay  on  a chair), 
“ I will  drive  you  round  in  a twinkling. 
You  are  quite  in  time  yet.  Let  the  proofs 
wait.” 

For  a moment  I thought  that  he  waver- 
ed, moved  by  my  earnestness.  But  the 
eyelids  closed  again,  and  another  dream 
pause  followed.  I waited  patiently,  and 
by-and-by  he  said : “No ; much  as  it  trou- 
bles me  to  see  people,  if  it  had  been  Dick- 
ens, now,  I might  have  gone— I would 
have  gone;  but  not  Thackeray.  There 


is  a benignity  in  everything  that  Dickens 
has  done.” 

This  was  said  with  that  quiet  resolution 
which  showed  me  he  had  made  up  his 
mind.  So  I abandoned  the  attempt,  and 
we  resumed  our  task  at  the  proof-sheets. 
This  lasted  until  about  midnight,  and 
as  all  the  household  had  gone  to  bed,  De 
Quincey  came  with  a candle  to  assist  me 
in  gaining  footing  on  the  staircase  leading 
from  the  flat. 

As  I began  to  descend  I could  not  resist 
having  a Parthian  shot  about  the  party. 
“ Now,”  I said,  “ if  you  had  only  done  as 
you  ought,  you  would  have  had  dinner  by 
this  time,  and  been  digesting  it  over  a 
good  talk  with  Thackeray.” 

He  gave  a little  shrug,  and  made  a droll 
little  “mouc,”  which  seemed  to  convey, 
“Well,  you’re  quite  right;  I know  I am 
a very  naughty  boy.” 

I leave  the  incident  without  comment. 
The  memorable  words  struck  me  forcibly, 
and  remain  imprinted  most  distinctly  on 
my  memory. 

CHRI8TOPHER  NORTH. 

Professor  Wilson  was  one  of  the  few 
whose  society  De  Quincey  enjoyed.  Some- 
times, when  below  par,  he  rather  shrank 
from  encountering  the  exuberant  spirits 
of  the  leonine  Kit  North.  However,  he 
always  spoke  of  him  with  a certain  affec- 
tionate regard. 

I have  already  referred  in  the  notes 
on  Carlyle  to  the  series  of  biographical 
sketches  carried  on  in  the  Instructor. 
My  father  and  myself  were  anxious  to 
have  Professor  Wilson  included.  De 
Quincey  kindly  promised  to  write  the 
sketch,  but  for  a long  time  the  portrait 
was  a difficulty. 

Messrs.  Ross  and  Thomson  were  the 
leading  photographers  in  Edinburgh  at 
that  time,  and  again  and  again  they  held 
themselves  in  readiness  to  take  the  re- 
nowned Christopher.  He  always  pro- 
fessed willingness,  but  the  difficulty  was 
to  catch  him,  and  then  Ross  and  Thom- 
son doubted  whether  they  could  get  him 
to  keep  quiet  long  enough. 

At  last  one  fine  day  Frank  Croll,  who 
was  to  be  the  engraver,  with  a couple  of 
“mutual  friends,” captured  the  professor, 
and  landed  him  safely  in  Ross  and  Thom- 
son's studio.  By  a little  management  they 
got  him  to  keep  steady,  with  his  hand  on 
his  staff,  for  a short  time,  securing  an 
admirable  portrait.  He  was  told  so. 
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“Well,  we’ll  see.  Get  one  ready  to- 
morrow, and  when  lecture’  is  over  I shall 
have  a look  at  myself.” 

As  good  as  his  word,  he  came  flying  in 
next  day  to  our  office,  which  was  nearly 
opposite  the  university. 

“ Where’s  that  thing  you’ve  been  tak- 
ing of  me  ?”  he  exclaimed  to  me. 

I showed  him  the  photograph,  which 
he  held  out  at  arm’s-]£ngth. 

“Ah,  that’s  the  fellow,  is  it!  I shouldn’t 
like  to  meet  him  on  a dark  night!  And 
what's  more , I shouldn't  like  to  buy  a 
horse  of  him  /” 

With  this  humorous  criticism  of  his 
effigy,  he  laughed  and  departed,  the  staff 
swirling  and  the  big  shirt  collar  flap- 
ping. 

This  reminds  me  that  pedestrians  often 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  him  rather  a 
“wide  berth”  as  he  crossed  the  North 
Bridge  to  his  daily  lecture.  The  whirl  of 
„ the  staff  as  he  strode  on,  ejaculating  por- 
tions of  the  coming  discourse,  might  have 
sometimes  been  more  than  awkward. 

One  winter  De  Quincey  was  very  poor- 
ly indeed,  and  opium,  which  generally 
brought  relief  in  cold  weather,  failed  to 
alleviate  his  unpleasant  symptoms.  A 
constant  gnawing  sensation  was  felt  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach.  I have  no 
doubt  this  was  a real  sensation,  induced 
by  the  long-continued  use  of  the  drug. 
At  the  same  time  remembering  Dr.  Cope- 
land’s remarkable  article  on  the  power  of 
the  mind  in  bringing  on  symptoms  of 
disease,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  suffering  was  increased  by 
a remembrance  of  the  dreadful  passage  in 
the  original  preface  to  the  Confessions, 
wherein  he  mentions  that  “Mr.  Adding- 
ton, an  Under-Secretary  of  State  and  bro- 
ther to  the  first  Lord  Sidmouth,  described 
to  me  the  sensations  which  first  drove 
him  to  the  use  of  opium  in  the  very  same 
words  as  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  viz.,  ‘that 
he  felt  as  though  rats  were  gnawing  at 
the  coats  of  his  stomach.’  ” 

De  Quincey  at  length  conjured  up  the 
idea  that  some  living  creature  occupied 
the  stomach,  and  on  waking  up  at  inter- 
vals, proceeded  to  gnaw  the  coats  of  it. 
He  was  in  a very  morbid  mental  condi- 
tion, and  the  physical  weakness  was  con- 
siderable. 

We  did  all  that  we  could  to  get  him 
out  of  this  sombre  notion,  which  really 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  for  hours  at  a 
time  paralyzed  all  exertion. 
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One  day,  while  in  this  state,  De  Quincey 
called  upon  Professor  Wilson,  who  soon 
observed  that  he  was  in  a very  prostrate 
condition.  De  Quincey  commenced  with 
plaintive  eloquence  to  tell  him  all  about 
the  doings  of  this  horrid  creature  in  his 
stomach;  that  he  was  being  consumed  by 
inches;  was  a doomed  man,  and  so  forth. 

Christopher  diagnosed  the  case  at  a 
glance.  With  great  solemnity  he  said: 
“De  Quincey,  I am  really  surprised  and 
shocked.  You  are  generally  the  most 
considerate  of  mortals,  but  this  is  a case 
of  downright  cruelty  to  animals.  You 
say  he  gnaws  you.  Why  shouldn’t  he  ? 
Feed  him,  man,  feed  him,  and  he  won’t 
bother  you.  The  poor  fellow  is  hungry. 
Come,  let  us  give  him  some  hare  soup 
at  once.”  He  rang  the  bell,  ordered  the 
soup,  and  compelled  De  Quincey  to  swal- 
low it. 

The  professor’s  prescription  was  a capi- 
tal tonic.  The  whole  scene  gave  the  poor 
patient  a wholesome  fillip.  He  began  to 
regain  his  better  health,  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  gradually  died  away,  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  the  stomach. 

Hawthorne’s  visit. 

Numerous  pilgrims  from  America,  when 
on  the  European  tour,  called  at  Mavis 
Bush  Cottage.  This  being  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  classic  spots  of  Haw- 
thornden  and  Roslin  Chapel  (with  its 
famous  ’prentice’s  pillar),  enabled  them  to 
kill  three  or  four  birds  with  one  stone. 

De  Quincey  appreciated  highly  the  in- 
terest in  himself  and  his  works  which 
was  evidenced  by  these  calls.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  a source  of  serious 
pain  to  him.  He  was  most  carefully  sup- 
ported in  every  way  by  the  graceful, 
thoughtful  hospitality  which  his  daugh- 
ters exercised  toward  all  these  enthusias- 
tic visitors,  but  the  strain  of  being  called 
on  to  appear  before  stran^fers  at  moments 
when  he  was  either  in  need  of  physical 
repose  or  desired  perfect  quiet  in  order  to 
elaborate  some  literary  effort  — all  this 
was  often  very  trying  to  him. 

Another  evil  attendant  on  this  strain, 
on  which  he  often  comically  commented 
to  me,  was  that  lie  had  no  son  at  home 
who  could  drink  wine  with  guests. 
Ladies,  of  course,  he  remarked,  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  proficients  in  this  ac- 
complishment, and  as  for  himself,  when 
lie  made  the  attempt  he  was  almost  sure 
to  be  ill  afterward. 
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Many,  however,  were  the  visits  which 
gave  him  peculiar  pleasure,  and  none 
more  so,  I think,  than  that  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  I forget  the  year  in  which 
Hawthorne  was  appointed  to  the  consul- 
ate at  Liverpool— then,  I believe,  one  of 
the  richest  gifts  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. When  the  author  of  The  Scarlet 
Letter  reached  Liverpool,  he,  so  to  speak, 
flung  in  his  traps,  announced  himself  to 
the  staff,  and  looked  over  the  office.  But 
before  settling  down  to  work,  he  started 
on  a visit  to  De  Quincey. 

The  two  men  appear  to  have  had  much 
in  common,  for  De  Quincey  on  many 
occasions  expressed  to  me  the  great  plea- 
sure he  had  derived  from  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  commenced.  If  I mistake  not, 
it  was  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  he 
did  reply  personally  in  subsequent  cor- 
respondence. This  was  a thing  which  he 
carefully  shirked  in  general,  leaving  it  to 
his  daughters  to  excuse  his  indifferent 
health,  and  inability  to  undertake  the 
labor  involved  in  letter-writing. 

CLARE  MARKET. 

Amongst  the  passages  in  which  De 
Quincey  has  been  supposed  to  be  play- 
fully “throwing  the  hatchet,”  “roman- 
cing,” or  whatever  you  may  call  a stretch 
of  imagination  concerning  slender  ele- 
ments of  fact,  that  which  bears  on  Clare 
Market  and  his  proffered  assistance  to 
poor  people  in  their  marketing  is  often 
supposed  to  be  one.  I firmly  believe  that 
it  is  a simple  record  of  fact. 

On  many  occasions  he  dilated  to  me  on 
his  mode  of  life  and  the  incidents  which 
befell  him  while  residing  at  No.  4 York 
Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  where  he  wrote 
the  Confessions .*  He  told  me  of  his  sol- 
itary walks  at  night,  his  studies  of  the 
working  poor  in  and  around  Drury  Lane 
and  St.  Giles's,  and  his  close  knowledge  of 
the  concentrated  misery  of  these  quarters 
of  London. 

What  these  places  were  then  I learned 
from  the  sombre  Rembrandtesque  pictures 
which  he  drew  of  the  life  he  had  so  close- 
ly studied.  What  it  is  still,  after  day- 
light has  been  driven. into  so  many  “ rook- 
eries,” many  of  us  know. 

Clare  Market  wras  one  of  his  favorite 
hunting  - grounds.  Sometimes,  also,  I 

* The  late  Mr.  IT.  G.  Bohn  showed  me  this  room, 
which  formed  part  of  his  warehouse.  It  is  still  in- 
cluded in  the  premises  of  his  successor,  Mr.  George 
Bell,  the  publisher. 


think,  but  not  so  frequently,  the  region  of 
the  New  Cut,  at  Lambeth. 

His  Saturday  evening  pilgrimages  to 
Clare  Market  were  frequent.  He  was  a 
keen  observer  of  human  nature  in  the 
buying  and  selling  which  went  on  in  that 
London  hive,  watching  the  investment  of 
part  of  the  hard-won  wages  on  a Sunday 
dinner,  that  oasis  in  the  life  of  the  work- 
ing-man. His  especial  commiseration  was 
excited  by  the  poor,  fragile,  worn-down 
wives,  often  with  a child  in  their  arms 
and  several  at  their  feet.  To  such  as 
these  he  would  now  and  then,  if  he 
thought  it  would  be  useful,  offer  a kindly 
suggestion  concerning  a morsel  of  meat 
or  a supply  of  vegetables  to  be  purchased. 
Such  suggestions  he  assured  me  were  gen- 
erally received  by  the  feeble,  hesitating, 
ignorant  women  with  grateful  thanks. 
They  readily  divined  the  good  intention, 
the  perfectly  disinterested  action,  of  their 
singular  but  gentlemanly  adviser. 

FAMILY  RESEMBLANCES. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  whilst  passing  through  one 
of  the  corridors,  I was  startled  by  the 
features  of  a sculptured  figure  quite  un- 
known to  me.  The  thought  flashed,  how 
strikingly  that  face  resembles  Miss  Flor- 
ence De  Quincey!  (afterward  Mi's.  Baird 
Smith).  She  was  always  remarkable  for 
her  pale,  statuesque  beauty.  On  reading 
the  inscription,  I found  that  the  figure  was 
actually  that  of  her  ancestor,  Saher  de 
Quincey,  Earl  of  Winchester. 

When  I returned  to  Edinburgh  I re- 
ported to  De  Quincey  this  singular  resem* 
blance  of  the  effigy  of  the  old  earl  to  his 
daughter,  over  a gap  of  some  five  centu- 
ries. 

This  led  to  a critical  estimate  of  Saher 
de  Quincey,  and  the  part  he  played  in  the 
history  of  his  time,  which  I remember 
was  summed  up  in  the  pithy  remark, 
“A  very  turbulent  personage  indeed  he 
was  /” 

Thereafter  I had  a charming  disquisi- 
tion on  “ Family  Resemblances  ” (or  “ He- 
redity ”),  which  would  have  delighted  Cap- 
tain Gal  ton,  illustrated  by  humorous  ex- 
amples, ancient  and  modern.  This  same 
Saher  (or  Seyer)  de  Quincey  is  to  be  re- 
membered in  connection  with  that  cap- 
ital versified  performance  by  “Delta,”  in 
Blackwood,  entitled,  “De  Quincey’s  Re- 
venge,” in  three  “Fyttes.”  It  appeared 
about  forty  years  ago. 
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ANTICLIMAX. 

BY  RICHARD  B.  BURTON. 


I WALKED  a city  street,  and  suddenly 
I saw  a tiny  lad.  The  winter  wind 
Howled  fitfully,  and  all  the  air  above 
The  clear-cut  outline  of  the  buildings  tall 
Seemed  full  of  knives  that  cut  against  the  face: 
An  awful  night  among  the  unhoused  poor! 

The  boy  was  tattered;  both  his  hands  were  thrust 
For  show  of  warmth  within  his  pocket-holes, 
Where  pockets  had  not  been  for  many  a day. 

One  trouser-leg  was  long  enough  to  hide 
The  naked  flesh,  but  one,  in  mockery 
A world  too  short,  tho’  he  was  monstrous  small, 
Left  bare  and  red  his  knee— a cruel  thing! 

Then  swelled  my  selfish  heart  with  tenderness 
And  pity  for  the  waif:  to  think  of  one 
So  young,  so  seeming  helpless,  homeless  too, 
Breasting  the  night,  ashiver  with  the  cold! 
Gaining  a little,  soon  I passed  him  by, 

My  fingers  reaching  for  a silver  coin 
To  make  him  happier,  if  only  for 
An  hour,  when — I marvelled  as  I heard — 

His  mouth  was  puckered  up  in  cheery  wise, 

And  in  the  very  teeth  of  fortune’s  frown 
He  whistled  loud  a scrap  of  some  gay  tune! 

And  I must  know  that  all  my  ready  tears 
Fell  on  a mood  more  merry  than  mine  own* 


THE  NEW  YORK  BANKS. 

BY  RICHARD  WHEATLEY. 


EIGHT Y-FOUR  chartered  banks  were 
iu  active  business  within  the  city  of 
New  York  ou  the  1st  of  January,  1889. 
Of  these,  forty -five  were  national  and 
thirty  nine  State  institutions. 

The  associated  banks’  statement  of 
December  15,  1888,  gives  $00,762,700  as 
their  aggregate  capital,  $51,580,000  as 
their  surplus,  $385,988,200  as  the  amount 
of  their  loans,  $79,122,500  as  the  quantity 
of  specie  on  hand,  $31,195,500  as  that  of 
the  legal  tender  notes,  $402,583,100  as  the 
sum  of  their  deposits,  and  $4,950,300  as 
that  of  their  circulation.  Add  to  the  joint 
capital  of  the  associated  the  $3,550,000  be- 
longing to  the  non-associated  State  banks, 
and  include  the  $000,000  of  the  unassoci- 
ated national  institutions,  and  the  whole 
is  $04,912,700,  which,  with  the  surplus  of 
$51  ,586,000,  is  equal  to  the  grand  total  of 
$116,498,700— more  than  $30,000,000  in  ex- 


cess of  the  entire  banking  capital  of  the 
United  States  in  1816,  when  John  C.  Cal- 
houn said  that  “the  question  whether 
banks  are  favorable  to  public  liberty  and 
prosperity  was  one  purely  speculative.” 
The  Bankers ’ Almanac  and  Register 
for  January,  1889,  states  that  there  were 
then  in  the  United  States  3157  national, 
2348  State,  4210  private,  and  009  savings 
banks  proper— 10,324  banks  in  all.  But 
this  return  does  not  include  brokers  who 
are  also  bankers.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
1888,  3140  national  banks  possessed  re- 
sources amounting  to  $2,815,751,341  07. 
Of  these  institutions  there  were  in  the 
State,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
276,  with  a total  capital,  consisting  of 
the  forementioned  items,  of  $184,083,000. 
Within  the  city  of  New  York  were  46, 
with  a gross  capital,  similarly  consti- 
tuted, of  $537,082,466  51.  The  “art  and 
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mystery”  proper  to  each  and  all  is  that 
of  receiving  deposits  of  money  or  its  rep- 
resentatives, on  which  interest  may  or 
may  not  be  allowed;  discounting  and  ne- 
gotiating promissory  notes,  drafts,  bills 
of  exchange,  and  other  evidences  of 
debt;  buying  and  selling  exchange,  coin, 
and  bullion;  transmitting  money  from 
one  place  to  another;  loaning  money  on 
personal  security,  issuing  and  circulating 
its  own  notes,  collecting  notes  or  drafts, 
and  formulating  by  laws,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  National  Bank  Act,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  all  parties  interested.  Disposable 
means  consist  of  capital  paid  by  share- 
holders, money  deposited  by  customers, 
and  notes  that  are  or  may  be  circulated. 
Expenses  are  compounded  of  salaries,  in- 
terest allowed  to  depositing  banks,  taxes, 
rent,  or  rental  value  on  property  owned 
and  occupied,  repairs,  office  expenditure, 
and  interest  on  general  deposits,  if  allow- 
ed. Net  profits  are  made  up  of  the  excess 
over  expenses  of  discount,  exchange,  in- 
terest, and  commissions.  What  is  true  jfti 
these  particulars  of  national  is  also  true 
of  State  banks,  and  to  some  extent  of  all 
similar  organizations. 

This  business  may  be  conducted  by  one 
or  more  individuals  under  the  laws  appli- 
cable thereto.  Capitalists  may  organize 
either  under  State  or  United  States  laws. 
If  under  the  latter,  each  organization  forms 
a national  banking  association.  All  are 
governed  by  the  same  principles,  subject 
to  the  same  inspection,  use  the  same  blanks 
in  making  returns  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  and  are  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  for  the  violation  of  any 
rule.  National  power  is  supreme,  and 
may  be  directly  appealed  to  for  the  redress 
of  injuries.  Every  note  issued  is  receiv- 
able by  any  bank  for  debt  due,  and  is  re- 
deemable by  the  national  government  in 
coin  if  the  local  bank  should  fail:  It  is 
practically  good  as  gold  for  business  pur- 
poses at  any  place  within  the  United  States. 
To  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McVickar,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  and  author  of  Hints  relating  to 
Banking , 1827,  is  due  the  credit  of  devis- 
ing this  most  efficient  of  all  fiscal  systems. 

Every  national  bank  is  chartered  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  must  be  formed  by 
live  or  more  persons,  who  in  an  “organ- 
ization certificate”  specify  the  name  as- 
sumed by  the  association,  its  place  of  busi- 
ness, amount  of  capital  stock  divided  into 
shares  of  $100  each,  names  and  residences 


of  shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  each,  and  also  declare  that  the 
certificate  is  made  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  National  Bank  Act. 
Within  the  city  of  New  York  the  capital 
of  the  several  associations  ranges  betweeu 
the  two  extremes  of  $200,000  and$5, 000,000 ; 
without  the  city,  a smaller  sum— not  less 
than  $50,000 — suffices,  according  to  local 
circumstances. 

Emissions  of  bank-notes  in  proportion 
to  capital  are  limited  only  by  the  amount 
of  United  States  registered  bonds  deposit- 
ed with  the  government  as  security. 

Notes  of  different  denominations  are 
printed  on  plates  engraved  in  the  best 
style,  and  are  furnished  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency.  The  president  or 
vice-president  and  cashier  then  sign  them. 
When  issued  they  circulate  as  money, 
being  received  at  par  everywhere  in  pay- 
ment of  all  pecuniary  demands,  except  for 
import  duties,  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  redemption  of  legal  tenders.  A sum 
equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  its  circulation  is 
deposited  by  every  bank  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  counted  as 
part  of  its  legal  reserve.  By  means  of 
this  fund  all  worn,  defaced,  mutilated, 
and  other  notes  unfit  for  circulation  are 
redeemed  and  afterward  destroyed.  “It 
would  almost  seem,”  the  superintendent  of 
the  mutilated  money  department  in  the 
United  States  Sub-Treasury,  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  is  reported  to  have  said,  4^as  if 
all  the  mutilated  currency  [legal  tender 
notes]  of  the  country  came  through  this 
Sub-Treasury.  We  never  receive  less  than 
about  $150,000  worth  in  a day,  and  often 
the  amount  exceeds  $200,000.”  The  con- 
demned notes  are  arranged  in  bundles, 
packed  solidly  in  a large  covered  basket, 
and  sent  to  Washington  for  destruction  by 
the  process  of  maceration. 

National  banks  cannot  loan  on  securi- 
ty of  their  own  stock,  save  to  prevent  loss 
on  debt  previously  contracted,  nor  pledge 
their  own  currency  for  money  to  pay  in 
their  capital  stock.  One-tenth  of  their 
net  earnings,  before  the  declaration  of  a 
dividend,  must  go  to  the  surplus,  until 
that  is  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  its  capital 
stock.  Individual  or  corporate  debts  to 
each  bank  are  limited  to  10  per  cent,  of 
its  paid  up  capital.  Reporting,  under 
oath  of  president  or  cashier  and  over  sig- 
nature of  at  least  three  directors,  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  duly  ex- 
amined by  government  officers,  the  na- 
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tional  banks  are  also  obliged  to  make  Slates.  To  guard  against  abuses  of  the 
s worn  reports  of  dividends  and  amounts  speculative  spirit,  the  certification  of 
of  net  earnings.  Capital  and  deposits  checks  by  national  banks  was  prohibited 
of  all  banks,  bankers,  and  national  bank-  by  the  law  of  .July  12,  1882,  unless  the 
iug  associations  were  exempted  from  .tax-  drawer  hud  on  deposit,  at  the  same  tune 
ation  by  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1881,  money  equal  to  the  amount  of  each  check, 
excepting  one  per  cent,  on  the  circulation  Of  the  106  State  banks,  with  an  aggro 
of  the  last,  and  10  per  cent  on  that  of  gate  -capital  of  823. 360,700,  doing  business 
State  banks.  Taxation  of  national  batik  under  the  laws  of  tb<*  Stale  on  September 
shares  at  marker  value  U,  however,  per-  30,  1887,  thirty  three,  Willi  a capital  of 
missible  by  the  National  Bank  Ad,  pro-  81 4.  <sl7, 200,  were  located  in  the  city  of  New 
vided  it  be  not  at  a higher  rate  than  is  as*  York,  Many  of  these  were  in  being  before 
sussed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  theenacttifentof  the  national  banking  law, 
hands bf  individual  citizens  of  each  Slabs  re» n-gan ization  umler  its  terms. 

In  Ne w York  this  authority 'is  exercised,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  their  eircuhi- 
Relief  from  it  was  sought  l>y  the  civic  1 1« » The  Mechanics  Dank  of  Brooklyn 
national  hanks,  hut,  denied  by  the  State  is  the  only  one  in  the  commonwealth  now 
courts,  whose  decision  was  affirmed  on  ap  em  ulating  notes,  ami  that  only  to  t lie  ex- 
peal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  tent  of .$5500.  Should  any  other  bunking 
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institution  decide  to  follow  its  example 
more  or  less  largely,  the  currency  may  be 
had,  under  prescribed  conditions,  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment. Neither  State  nor  national  bank  is 
permitted  to  establish  branches.  No  au- 
thority from  the  State  is  necessary  to  en- 
able a bank  to  reorganize  itself  as  a nation- 
al banking  association,  that  being  a simple 
transition,  not  a new  creation.  Per  con- 
tra, provision  is  made  for  the  simple  and 
easy  conversion  of  a national  institution 
into  a State  bank.  The  internal  mech- 
anism of  both  classes  is  substantially  the 
same.  Variations  are  conditioned  by  cir- 
cumstances. State  banks  are  held  by 
some  financiers  to  enjoy  advantages  un- 
shared by  national  ones.  They  may  cer- 
tify checks  in  excess  of  amounts  standing 
at  the  time  to  the  credit  of  drawers.  Some 
national  banks  in  New  York  city  were  so 
severely  disciplined  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  for  doing  this  that  they 
reorganized  as  State  banks  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  objectionable  practice  without 
legal  hinderance. 

In  1851  a law  was  enacted  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  creating  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment, with  salary  of  $5000  and  bond  of 
$50,000,  and  vesting  the  incumbent  with 
the  general  supervision  of  the  banks,  bank- 
ing associations,  and  individual  bankers 
operating  under  State  laws.  All  report 
quarterly  to  him,  and  when  issuing  circu- 
lating notes  deposit  securities  with  him 
for  their  redemption.  Whenever  lie 
deems  it  proper,  any  bank  of  discount  and 
deposit  is  subjected  to  examination  by  him- 
self or  deputy.  Individual  bankers,  part- 
ners, clerks,  agents,  and  any  inhabitant 
of  the  county  in  which  the  investigation 
proceeds  may  be  questioned  under  oath, 
and  obliged  to  testify  relevantly.  If  the 
capital  be  impaired,  it  is  the  Superintend- 
ent’s duty  to  see  that  it  is  made  good. 
These  examinations  are  of  incalculable 
value ,in  detecting  specific  faults  of  man- 
agement, such  as  are  involved  in  defalca- 
tions of  employes,  misuse  of  assets  by  of- 
ficers, and  unduly  hazardous  risks  in  loan- 
ing money.  A critical  condition  of  af- 
fairs is  occasionally  discovered  in  time  to 
prevent  failure.  Naturally  enough,  such 
supervision  is  unwelcome  to  the  dishonest 
and  incompetent.  In  these  instances  the 
contest  between  an  examiner  and  a bank 
officer — on  one  side  for  revelation  and  on 
the  other  for  concealment — is  singularly 


like  that  between  safe-makers  and  burg- 
lars. But  the  examiner  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant. His  familiarity  with  the  methods  of 
criminals  and  instinctive  perception  of 
probable  wrong  impart  penetrative  power 
against  which  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  the  most  cunning  can  continuously 
guard.  Responsibility  of  shareholders  in 
case  of  failure  is  limited  by  the  capital 
stock. 

The  quarterly  reports,  verified  on  oath 
of  president,  cashier,  or  individual  bank- 
er, are  published  in  newspapers,  and 
must  cover  loans,  discounts,  what  is  due 
from  banks,  directors  of  the  institution, 
and  brokers,  value  of  real  estate,  specie, 
cash  items,  stocks,  and  promissory  notes, 
bills  of  solvent  banks,  bills  of  suspended 
banks,  loss  and  expense  account,  capital, 
circulation,  and  profits;  also  wThat  each 
owes  to  banks,  other  corporations,  and  in- 
dividuals, State  Treasury,  Commissioners 
of  Canal  Fund,  depositors  on  demand, 
and  other  creditors,  and  whatever  else  the 
Superintendent  may  legally  and  pro  bono 
publico  wish  to  ascertain. 

The  appointment  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Banking  Department  is  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Senate,  and  is  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  Willis  S.  Paine— who  with 
William  Dowd,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  in  1882  effected  a revision 
of  the  financial  statutes  of  the  State — au- 
thor of  Banking  Laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York , an  invaluable  repertory  of 
thoroughly  digested  information  on  all 
legislation  and  judicial  decision  connected 
with  State  or  national  banking,  and  now 
passing  through  a third  and  revised  edi- 
tion, held  this  office  from  April  27,  1883, 
until  his  resignation  in  September,  1889. 

The  number  of  private  bankers,  not  in- 
cluding brokers,  in  theUnited  States,  given 
in  the  Bankers'  Almanac  and  Register 
for  1884,  was  3387;  for  the  year  1888  it 
was  4210.  They  are  found  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories.  Some  have  flour- 
ished long,  and  are  held  to  be  very  sound 
and  worthy  of  the  highest  credit.  Of  the 
fifty  private  bankers  doing  business  under 
corporate  titles  in  this  State  none  are  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  is 
a multitude  of  private  bankers,  in  number 
above  two  hundred,  of  whom  such  houses 
as  those  of  Brown,  Brothers,  and  Co., 
Drexel,  Morgan,  and  Co.,  Morton,  Bliss, 
and  Co.,  Kidder,  Peabody,  and  Co.,  Au- 
gust Belmont  and  Co.,  are  of  standing  and 
influence  universally  acknowledged.  But 
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mary,  prepared  the  evening  before,*  show- 
ing the  precise  amount  of  institutional 
funds,  where  they  are  situated,  and  of 
what  they  are  composed,  also  an  aggre- 
gate of  the  various  liabilities.  By  this 
chart  he  decides  whether  to  lend  or  to 
call  in  his  loans,  and  to  what  extent. 
Lists  in  detail  of  prospective  resources 
assist  decision.  Clearing-house  balances, 
which  may  be  on  the  debtor  or  creditor 
side  to  any  amount  up  to  several  millions, 
reported  about  10.30  a.m.,  are  also  very 
influential  on  his  action.  The  bearings 
of  the  bank  statement  he  is  expected  by 
the  directors  to  explain.  He  scrutinizes 
the  whole  field  of  commerce,  and  studies 
the  causes  of  financial  tides;  watches  the 
course  of  exchanges  at  the  Clearing-house, 
the  currents  of  trade,  and  the  shipments 
of  coin;  compares  the  exports  and  imports 
of  successive  years,  and  then  balances  the 
probabilities  of  the  speculative  unknown 
before  him.  With  the  character  of  sub- 
ordinates he  is  more  or  less  familiar.  He 
is  obliged  to  trust  them.  If  prodigal  or 
needy,  it  is  natural  to  suspect  them.  Over- 
drafts he  never  permits,  and  he  coerces  pay- 
ments when  first  due.  Speculation  in  arti- 
cles whose  price  is  above  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction he  refuses  to  uphold,  and  rejects 
a policy  of  discount  that  ends  in  making 
the  debtor  master  of  the  creditor.  His 
voice  is  usually  conclusive  in  the  appoint- 

* Report  of  the  condition  of  the  National 

Bank  or  the  City  of  New  York,  at  New  York,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  business,  February 
26,  1889 : 

RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts $18,245,974  21 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured 17  03 

U.  S.  bouds  to  secure  circulation 200,000  00 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  deposits 200.000  00 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages  — 161,563  52 

Bue  from  other  national  hanks 1,402,590  82 

Due  from  State  banks  and  bankers 59,973  28 

Real  estate 600,000  00 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 48,707  29 

Exchange*  for  Clearing-house 6,206,043  14 

Bills  of  other  banks 10,000  00 

Nickels  and  cents 46  45 

Specie 3,877,608  00 

Legal  tender  notes 699,581  00 

U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal 

tenders 850,000  00 

Redemption  fund  with  V.  S.  Treasurer 

(5  per  cent,  of  circulation) 9.000  00 


Total $32,571,104  74 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  In $3,200,000  00 

Surplus  fund 640, 000  00 

Undivided  profits.net 718,300  85 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 180.000  00 

Dividends  unpaid 20.746  09 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check...  10,659,761  30 

Individual  deposits  for  ;*ceeptancos 5,406,990  98 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit 29,290  61 

Cashier’s  checks  outstanding 249,479  69 

United  States  deposits 219.500  00 

Due  to  other  national  hanks 10.652.224  52 

Due  to  State  banks  and  bankers 594.798  70 

Total . S32,57l7l04  74 


ment  of  subordinate  agents,  and  even  of 
the  notary  and  attorneys.  Economical 
in  unproductive  outlay,  familiar  with  the 
legal  qualities  of  proffered  securities,  and 
guiding  action  by  his  own  judgment  rath- 
er than  by  the  recommendations  of  oth- 
ers, he  chooses,  if  compelled  to  choose,  the 
reputation  of  upright  moroseness  in  pref- 
erence to  that  of  imbecile  amiability. 

In  directors’  meeting  and  discounting 
all  are  theoretically  expected  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bank. 

Thorough  and  impartial  revision  of  the 
loans  made  by  the  president,  and  exami- 
nation of  the  paper  lie  has  accepted  since 
the  last  meeting,  is  one  principal  item  of 
the  regular  business.  Resources  and  lia- 
bilities, character  of  depositors  and  bor- 
rowers, also  undergo  critical  scrutiny. 
The  daily  statement  exhibiting  available 
resources  and  also  liabilities  is  indispen- 
sable to  judicious  decision.  The  ticklers, 
showing  in  detail  debts  receivable  in  the 
future,  those  past  due,  and  also  the  over- 
drafts, require  explanation  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

Discounting  notes  is  one  of  the  most 
important  banking  functions,  in  which 
directors  are  influential.  Producers  must 
borrow  money  on  the  faith  of  property 
sold  in  order  to  persistence  in  production. 
Endorsed  by  them,  time  notes  of  the  par- 
ties who  bought  their  products  are  offered 
for  discount.  The  property  represented 
by  these  notes  must  eventually  pay  all 
the  loans  predicated  upon  it;  but  if  not, 
the  deficiency  must  be  met  by  the  guaran- 
tors or  endorsers.  “The  safest  loans  are 
on  mercantile  paper,”  is  a trite  maxim 
with  bankers. 

The  test  of  bank  soundness  is  the  speed 
with  which  it  can  liquidate  all  claims, 
and  return  its  capital  to  the  stockholders. 

Objectionable  loans,  ordinarily  made  in 
greedy  pursuit  of  high  rates  of  interest  on 
personal  security,  and  on  accommodation 
paper  without  collaterals,  for  the  purchase 
or  improvement  of  real  estate,  whether 
productive  or  speculative,  to  provide  quick 
capital  for  corporations  or  individuals, 
are  often  the  cause  of  anxiety  and  trou- 
ble, and  not  infrequently  of  financial  ruin. 
Loans  at  illegitimate  rates  on  railroad  se- 
curities have  also  been  fruitful  causes  of 
embarrassment  and  failure.  Capital  has 
been  immobilized,  or  fixed,  faster  than  its 
floating  volume  would  warrant.  Mone- 
tary strait  ness  and  commercial  calamity 
have  been  the  inevitable  results. 
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After  mastering  the  factors  of  the  bank's  institution  preserves  its  own  individual- 
situation.  the  contents  of  the  Offering  Book  ity. 

—Containing  the  names  of  offerers,  amount  Some  procure  information,  made  up 
of  each  note,  time  it  is  to  run,  name  of  of  mercantile  agency  reports,  extracts 
endorser  or  endorsers,  where  payable,  and  from  letters,  synopses  of  conversations, 
other  particulars  relating  to  it— are  read,  collocations  of  the  credit  clerk,  etc.,  of 
Then  selection  begins.  If  all  offerings  be  the  character  and  responsibility  of  those 
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worthy  of  acceptance,  and  loanable  funds  whose  paper  they  buy.  *4  A good  name” 
remain  on  hand,  paper  whose  makers  is  not  only  “ better  than  great  riches,” 
are  deemed  to  be  good  is  bought  of  a but  is  often  helpful  to  their  acquisition, 
note-broker  or  his  repi^sentative.  These  Not  withstanding  all  precautions,  pur- 
riotes  are  given  by  merchants,  without  chases  from  note -brokers  are  more  or 
reference  to  the  purchase  of  merchan*  less  hazardous.  Loans  on  collateral  se- 
dise,  in  ordor  with  t lie  funds,  thus  obtained  cavity,  such  as  bond*,  stocks,  warehouse 
to  discount  their  bills  ; or  it  may  be  lo  use  receipts,  and  other  evidences  of  properly 
them  for  speculative  or  other  purposes  whose  value  may  be  estimated  correctly, 
outside  the  regular  business  of  the  maker,  meet  w ith  more  favor.  Securities  listed 
Bank  methods  of  record  are  generieally  by  the  New  York  Slock  Exchange  com* 
the  same,  but  specifically  different.  Each  nrnnd  loans  to  within  10,  13.  or  20  per 
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cent,  of  their  market  value.  If  govern- 
ment bonds,  the  margin  is  less;  if  other 
securities,  it  is  more.  Narrow  margin  in 
fluctuation  of  prices  is  avoided  by  demand 
of  part  payment  or  of  more  security. 
Loans  are  also  made  on  security  of  busi- 
ness paper.  A merchant  brings  $15,000 
or  $20,000  of  small  notes  of  country  cus- 
tomers, and  asks  on  pledge  of  them,  ac- 
companied by  his  own  note,  a loan  of 
$10,000  at  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days. 
This  is  one  of  the  safest  class  of  transac- 
tions; but  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  are 
those  with  regular  customers.  Single  ob- 
jections from  directors  are  almost  always 
fatal  to  acceptance  of  an  offering.  A mem- 
ber of  the  Produce  Exchange  objected  to 
notes  of  fellow-members,  accompanied  by 
appropriate  collaterals,  because  they  were 
not  as  safe  as  they  ought  to  be,  borrowed 
at  lower  interest  the  unemployed  balance 
of  the  bank,  and  then  loaned  it  to  the  re- 
jected applicants  on  the  securities  they 
had  previously  offered.  Of  course  he  was 
not  the  typical  bank  director. 

Merchants  of  known  large  capital  and 
sterling  integrity  meet  with  ready  re- 
sponse. Others  are  discussed  under  every 
conceivable  aspect  and  relation— habits, 
expenditure,  prospects — before  decision  is 
reached.  Reputation  for  gambling,  drink- 
ing, and  riotous  living  is  a withering  si- 
rocco to  bank  credits.  Idiosyncrasies  and 
prejudices  reveal  themselves  at  boards  of 
directors.  One  hates  “accommodation” 
and  desiderates  “fire-proof”  paper,  an- 
other can  see  everything  good  in  matters 
connected  with  sugar,  but  squints  the  mo- 
ment his  gaze  is  directed  toward  leather, 
and  vice  versa . But  as  the  majority  rules, 
the  final  vote  is  commonly  just. 

Next  to  the  president,  the  cashier  is,  as 
a rule,  the  most  authoritative  officer  in  a 
bank.  He  may  have  risen  by  degrees  to 
his  present  eminence  from  the  foot  of  the 
ladder.  If  so,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
extremely  efficient.  His  life  is  circum- 
scribed, sedentary,  mechanical.  Yet  his 
faculties  must  be  on  the  alert,  his  temper 
under  control,  his  fortitude  invincible, 
his  leading  business  aim  the  safety  and 
success  of  the  establishment.  The  model 
cashier  is  reticent  as  the  Sphinx  about  all 
bank  secrets,  is  a born  and  disciplined 
detective,  and  recognizes  a counterfeit, 
customer  as  quickly  as  a spurious  bill. 
In  the  absence  of  president  and  vice- 
president  the  cashier  is  the  real  head  of 
the  bank.  He  signs  certificates  of  stock, 


circulating  notes,  and  checks  drawn  on 
other  banks,  endorses  drafts  and  notes  for 
collection,  conducts  the  correspondence, 
is  usually  a stockholder,  and  often  a di- 
rector. He  is  appointed  by  the  directors, 
gives  bond  and  sureties  for  fidelity,  and 
receives  salary  of  from  two  to  twelve  or 
possibly  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

On  arrival  at  his  desk  in  the  morning 
the  cashier  examines  the  dozen  or  more 
of  newspapers  for  which  the  bank  sub- 
scribes, glances  round  to  see  if  all  the 
clerks  are  present  and  preparing  the  ex- 
changes for  the  Clearing-house,  and  if 
not,  supplies  the  vacancies.  Morning  ad- 
ditions of  two  or  three  millions  may  be 
made  to  the  assorted  exchanges  of  much 
larger  amounts,  possibly  twenty  to  thirty 
millions,  prepared  on  the  previous  after- 
noon. Correspondence  next  claims  at- 
tention. This  may  include  from  two  to 
twenty-five  hundred  letters  or  more. 
Corresponding  clerks  have  opened  the 
whole.  Those  containing  cash  items  are 
retained  by  the  tellers.  Special  letters, 
such  as  applications  for  discounts,  propo- 
sals from  new  customers,  orders  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  stocks  or  bonds,  con- 
cerning remittances,  inquiries  into  the 
standing  of  persons,  opinions  regarding 
certain  securities,  complaints  touching  the 
business  conduct  of  the  bank,  are  answer- 
ed by  himself  at  once  or  later  in  the  day. 
The  replies  are  copied.  He  is  conspicu- 
ous at  the  directors’  meetings,  examines 
loans  secured  by  collaterals,  calls  them  in 
if  the  latter  be  not  satisfactory,  examines 
the  balance-books,  directs  all  details,  keeps 
informed  about  all  that  is  done,  and  turns 
with  entire  concentration  to  the  import  of 
frequent  calls  and  interruptions. 

When  the  money  market  is  “ easy”  the 
cashier  sails  on  summer  seas.  Politics, 
theology,  history,  education,  public  im- 
provements, personal  matters,  are  conver- 
sational staples.  When  financial  storms 
arise,  no  captain  on  ocean  “greyhound’s” 
bridge  has  more  cause  for  anxiety.  Of- 
ferings double,  discounts  shrink.  Mer- 
chants demand  more  money.  Rejected  of- 
ferers hotly  call  for  explanation.  Then 
the  fine  art  of  banking  comes  into  play. 

Part  of  the  cashier  s duty  is  to  increase 
the  business  of  the  bank.  Profits  are 
made  on  deposits.  New  accounts  are  ea- 
gerly sought.  But  applicants  must  be 
properly  introduced  and  identified.  Some 
banks  will  not  take  the  accounts  of  per- 
sons introduced  only  by  their  own  clerks. 
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for  fear  they  might  be  confederates  in 
some  scheme  of  fraud  or  plunder.  Other 
and  responsible  vouchers  are  required. 
All  accepted  sign  their  names  in  a book 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  their  busi- 
ness biographies,  so  far  as  known,  are  in- 
scribed in  another  volume.  Critical  su- 
pervision of  the  entire  concern  by  the 
cashier  is  a condition  of  healthfulness  and 
growth.  In  the  larger  banks  having  over 
sixty  clerks  and  upward  of  1500  accounts, 
the  cashier’s  functions  are  distributed  be- 
tween himself  and  one  or  more  assistant 
cashiers, sometimes  including  a loan  clerk. 

Next  to  the  cashier  in  rank,  salary,  and 
responsibility  is  the  sharp-eyed  paying  or 
first  teller.  His  are  usually  the  custody 
and  disbursement  of  the  funds,  often 
amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars. 
Even  he  in  some  banks  is  not  trusted 
with  exclusive  guardianship.  Combina- 
tions known  only  to  himself  and  another 
official  govern  the  opening  of  the  lock 
that  secures  the  outer  door  of  the  vault; 
other  combinations  known  only  to  other 
persons  guard  the  second  door;  and  as  to 
the  interior  compartments  still  other  in- 
dividuals may  have  sole  custody  of  the 
secrets  giving  access  to  them.  But  of  the 
cash  in  his  own  compartments  he  has  sole 
control.  His  position  is  perhaps  the  only 
one  in  which  fraud  could  be  practised 
without  collusion  or  risk  of  immediate  de- 
tection. To  facilitate  payments  his  mon- 
ey drawer  is  divided  into  sections  for  cer- 
tificates, notes,  and  coins  of  different  de- 
nominations. Presence  of  mind,  tact,  and 
automatic  accuracy  distinguish  his  won- 
derfully deft  manipulation.  Exchanges  for 
the  Clearing-house  appear  in  his  accounts. 
At  10  a.m.  he  is  at  his  window  ready  for 
business.  His  knowledge  of  signatures  is 
marvellous,  and  seems  intuitive.  Every 
one  in  the  debit  exchanges  received  from 
the  Clearing-house  is  examined  before 
charging  the  amount  of  the  check  to  the 


drawer.  He  certifies  checks  by  writing 
or  stamping  that  they  are  “good,”  which 
means  that  they  will  be  paid  on  presenta- 
tion. Customers  highly  respect  him,  es- 
pecially if  he  be  in  a State  bank,  for  then 
it  is  optional  with  him  to  certify  their 
checks  even  though  they  have  not  de- 
posits commensurate  with  them.  This 
power,  it  is  true,  exposes  him  to  seductive 
solicitation  dangerous  to  himself  and  his 
bank.  Certified  checks  he  charges  at  once 
to  account  of  the  drawer— certification  be- 
ing equivalent  to  payment — and  puts  the 
aggregate  to  credit  of  the  account  entitled 
“Certified  Checks”  in  the  general  ledger. 
His  labors  are  onerous  and  wearisome. 
Sometimes  checks  payable  to  order  are 
not  endorsed,  or  involve  over-drafts,  or 
are  post  dated,  or  dates  are  altered,  or 
there  is  discrepancy  between  writing  and 
figures. 

The  paying  teller  is  a triad  of  queries: 
“Signature  genuine?  Drawer’s  account 
good  ? Presenter  entitled  to  receive  this 
money  ?”  Forgery  may  lurk  in  the  paper 
strip  within  his  fingers.  “Signature  Book” 
is  convenient  for  comparison.  Know- 
ledge of  depositor  suggests  answer  to  the 
second  question;  reference  to  the  ledger 
settles  it.  Checks  payable  to  bearer  re- 
quire no  identification.  Payment  does 
not  involve  loss;  but  payment  of  checks 
to  order,  if  made  to  the  wrong  person, 
does.  Therefore  the  vexation  and  annoy- 
ance of  identification  — possibly  of  the 
arrest  or  flight  of  forger  or  accomplice. 
Checks  whose  payment  is  revoked  by 
drawers  are  not  paid  to  any  one,  or  if  so 
with  loss  to  the  bank.  After  the  close  of 
business  hours  the  paying  teller  makes  up 
his  proof,  in  which  the  footing  of  cash  on 
hand  as  ascertained  by  count  must  agree 
with  the  balance  of  cash  carried  forward 
to  next  day.*  If  it  do  not,  figures  must 
be  questioned  and  cash  re-counted  until 
the  difference  disappears.  The  tired  teller 


Balance 

Second  teller’s  exchanges,  etc 

Third  teller’s  exchanges,  etc 

Clearing-house,  exchanges  received 
Clearing-house,  balance  received  . . . 

line  second  teller 

Due  third  teller 


United  States  gold  certificates. 

United  States  legal  tender  certificates 

United  States  silver  certificates 

Gold  coin 

Silver  coin  and  minor  coins 

United  States  legal  lender  notes 

National  bank  notes 


* FIRST  TELLER’S  PROOF.  February  11,  1889. 

f4.328.981  19  ! Clearing-house,  2d  and  3d  tellers’ exch’es.  $3,3*27,842  05 

2,743,S11  02  Clearing-house,  morning  additions 1,5S6,101  22 

779,017  80  j Clearing-house,  balance  paid 

4,770v725  19  i 

143,218  OS  1 Checks  paid 5,017,291  03 

Due  from  second  teller 17,211  54 

1,575,283  09  Balance  (itemized  below  at  left) 4.392,590  53 

$14,341,036  37  ; $14.341.(>36~37 

2,175,000  00 

450,000  00  ^ - — "" 

79,000  00  ^ 

215,875  00 

7,850  53  ^ 

1,287,315  00 
177,550  00  . . 

$4,392,59U_53  , ' 
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then  returns  his  drawer  and  effects  to  the 
vault,  locks  the  door  to  a certain  combi- 
nation, and  bids  farewell  to  exasperating 
toil  until  the  morrow. 

Ranking  next  to  the  paying  is  the  re- 
ceiving or  second  teller,  who  receives  all 
deposits  of  money,  checks,  etc.,  and  enters 
them  in  the  “Receiving  Teller’s  Cash- 
Book.”  High  order  of  intellect  is  not  a 
sine  qua  non  for  this  office ; patience  and 
courtesy  are.  Checks  on  other  banks  are 
assorted  for  exchange  at  the  Clearing- 
house. If  deposited  by  trusted  custom- 
ers, certification  is  not  required,  albeit  that 
is  a valuable  element  of  safety.  The  re- 
ceiving teller  is  a staid,  taciturn,  impar- 
tial personage,  who  guides  action  by  the 
maxim,  “first  come,  first  served.”  He 
knows,  or  is  supposed  to  know,  the  condi- 
tion of  all  accounts ; examines  signatures, 
endorsements,  dates,  and  other  features  of 
checks,  and  thus  diminishes  the  probabil- 
ities of  reclamations  between  the  banks 
because  of  defects;  may  be  left  in  the 
lurch  by  dishonest  dealers  depositing  for- 
eign or  out-of-town  checks  that  are  worth- 
less, and  then  closing  their  accounts;  re- 
quires depositors  of  drafts  on  individuals 
or  private  bankers  to  collect  them  on  their 
own  account;  instinctively  throws  out 
counterfeits  from  the  handful  of  bills  be- 
neath his  fingers;  investigates  claims  of 
larger  deposits  than  are  credited;  notes 
every  sign  of  weakness  or  deterioration  in 
customers;  extrudes  (with  superior  con- 
currence) the  dishonest  from  further  deal- 
ing; administers  “short,  sharp,  decisive” 
lectures  on  correctness;  is  intolerant  of 
any  deficit  or  excess  of  cash  in  his  daily 
accounts,  and  is  content  with  nothing 
short  of  exactitude.  With  forged  checks 
he  is  not  severely  scourged.  Checks  on 
country  banks  deposited  with  him  are  list- 
ed by  the  corresponding  clerk  in  his  let- 
ters and  mail  blotters  for  charge  to  the 
appropriate  banks  in  the  collection  ledger, 
and  checks  on  dealers  in  his  own  bank 
are  charged  to  the  general  account  of  each 
dealer. 

The  note  or  third  teller  receives  and 
credits  the  remittances  from  out-of-town 
correspondents.  He  also  receives  the 
money  for  all  promissory  notes  paid  at 
the  bank.  These  are  either  discounted 
or  for  collection.  In  large  banks  the 
bills  discounted  are  handed  to  the  note 
teller  early  on  the  day  of  maturity,  and 
when  paid  are  credited  to  “Bills  Dis- 
counted” in  the  general  ledger.  In  like 


manner  he  receives  the  collection  notes, 
and  by  messengers  presents  those  payable 
at  other  banks  for  liquidation.  When  the 
last  payer  is  dismissed,  he  erases  from 
cash-book  and  “Discount  Tickler”  the 
notes  unpaid,  and  delivers  them  to  a no- 
tary public  for  protest.  Proof  is  then 
completed,  and  the  day’s  work  is  done. 

The  services  of  the  discount  clerk  be- 
gin afresh  with  the  “accepted”  contents 
of  the  “Offering  Book,”  which  sometimes 
includes  the  loans  already  made  to  as  well 
as  those  requested  by  individuals  or  firms. 
These  new  notes  he  examines  for  filling 
and  general  character,  “times”  them  by 
writing  in  pencil  on  the  face  the  due  date 
of  each  note,  and  enters  them  in  the  “Deal- 
ers’ Discount  Book.”  His  record  of  en- 
dorsements shows  whether  dealers  are  ex- 
changing or  endorsing  each  other’s  notes, 
and  thus  multiplying  possibilities  of  in- 
stitutional loss.  Where  accepted  notes 
are  not  marked  or  marred  in  any  way,  it 
is  with  a view  to  their  rediscount  or  sale 
“without  recourse”  by  the  purchasing 
bank.  Marked  or  unmarked,  they  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  bills  receiv- 
able in  which  the  resources  of  the  bank 
are  invested,  and  are  confided  to  his  keep- 
ing in  an  allotted  compartment  of  the 
vault.  On  him  devolves  the  not  always 
pleasant  task  of  informing  customers 
whose  offerings  have  been  accepted  or  re- 
jected. His  position  is  not  one  of  expos- 
ure to  intense  temptation.  Yet  instances 
of  fraud  ha lve  occurred.  Gibbons  relates 
one  in  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  discount  clerk  ab- 
stracted some  notes  least  likely  to  be  want- 
ed before  maturity,  and  hypothecated 
them  for  a loan.  These,  as  they  matured, 
were  replaced  by  those  of  longer  date. 
Call  for  a note  before  its  maturity  that 
had  been  hypothecated  brought  the  trick 
to  light.  Discounted  notes  payable  in 
other  cities  are  transmitted  by  mail. 

While  in  the  smaller  banks  the  func- 
tions of  the  discount  and  other  clerks  are 
performed  by  cashier  and  teller,  in  the 
larger  they  are  distributed  according  to 
the  amount  and  press  of  business.  In 
these  the  collection  clerk  occupies  an  on- 
erous and  responsible  place.  The  num- 
berless promissory  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 
change which  pass  through  his  hands  are 
the  principal  means  by  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  carried  on.  All 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  predicated  on  real 
values.  The  bank  is  the  chief  channel 
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of  liquidation.  A bill  of  exchange  is  an 
order  by  one  person,  called  the  drawer,  to 
another,  termed  the  drawee,  living  in  a 
different  place,  directing  him  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  a third  person, 
denominated  the  payee.  When  the 
drawee  writes  the  word  “accepted”  and 
his  own  name  across  the  face  of  the  bill, 
he  becomes  the  acceptor.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity  a bill  of  exchange  is  usually 
styled  “exchange.”  As  used  by  news- 
papers and  commercial  men,  the  latter 
term  may  denote  either  the  rate  of  ex- 
change or  the  instrument  itself.  By 
means  of  such  documents  accounts  are 
adjusted  and  debts  paid  without  the  trans- 
mission of  money  or  goods. 

Buying  and  selling  exchange,  espe- 
cially foreign  exchange,  is  a business  of 
enormous  magnitude.  Benton  of  St. 
Louis  sells  a bill  of  goods  to  MarketBeld 
of  New  York,  and  draws  on  him  for  the 
amount,  payable  to  his  own  order.  This 
draft  he  offers  for  sale  at  a bank.  The 
cashier  looks  at  it,  knows  the  drawee  to 
be  good,  and  that  the  responsible  drawer 
can  be  held  if  the  drawee  should  fail, 
buys  the  bill,  and  pays  Benton  the  mon- 
ey. West  and  South  are  always  sending 
immense  shipments  of  raw  materials  or 
provisions  to  the  East,  and  receiving 
merchandise,  dry-goods,  and  groceries  in 
return.  Cotton,  to  the  value  of  over 
three  hundred  millions  a year,  wool, 
bread-stuffs,  provisions,  and  commodities 
of  all  kinds  are  bought  and  paid  for  by 
bills  of  exchange.  Interest  and  the 
agreed  rate  of  exchange  are  the  bankers’ 
compensation  for  negotiating  them. 

Western  merchants  advance  money  to 
farmers  and  planters  on  security  of  chat- 
tel mortgage  and  lien  on  growing  crops. 
The  planter  ships  his  gathered  cotton  to 
the  merchant,  who  sells  it  on  the  planter's 
account,  and  reimburses  himself  for  the 
loan.  When  sold,  the  cotton  is  shipped 
East.  The  transportation  company's  bill 
of  lading  is  attached  to  the  merchant's 
draft  on  the  consignee  for  the  value  of 
the  cotton,  or  for  the  approximate  value 
if  consigned  to  a commission  merchant 
for  sale.  In  either  case  the  consignor 
sells  to  his  local  bank  the  bill  of  ex- 
change with  documents,  the  latter  being 
so  endorsed  as  to  convey  title  to  the  cot- 
ton to  the  owner  of  the  draft. 

What  a draft  will  sell  for  in  any  city 
depends  on  condition  of  trade.  If  this  be 
equable,  bills  of  exchange  will  be  at  par 


or  very  nearly  so — worth  the  amounts 
expressed  on  their  faces.  If  St.  Louis 
merchants  are  selling  to  New  York  three 
times  as  much  as  New  York  is  selling  to 
St.  Louis,  they  will  draw  three  times  as 
many  bills.  But  they  cannot  sell  them 
at  par,  because  there  is  need  of  using  only 
one-third  of  them  in  paying  debts  due 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  merchants. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  New-Yorkers  can 
sell  their  bills  for  more  than  par,  because 
the  entire  amount  will  settle  only  one- 
third  of  their  indebtedness  to  St.  Louis. 
Bills  drawn  on  the  latter  are  “St.  Louis 
exchange";  if  on  New  York,  “New  York 
exchange.”  The  rate  of  exchange  is  al- 
ways “against”  the  place  that  owes  the 
most  money, and  “in  favor  of”  the  place 
that  owes  the  least.  The  rate  itself  is 
determined  by  the  cost  of  transporting 
specie,  and  largely  governs  the  exports 
and  imports  of  gold.  Time  bills  of  ex- 
change cost  less  than  those  payable  on 
demand.  Business  in  international  bills 
of  exchange  has  been  much  reduced  in 
volume  of  late  years  by  the  system  of 
cable  transfers;  e.  gr.,  a New  York  mer- 
chant m ay  sli  i p w h eat  to  Lo n d on , tel  egra  ph 
instructions  to  sell  it  “to  arrive,”  and  to 
remit  the  proceeds  through  a London 
banker,  when  the  wheat  is  delivered,  or 
sooner,  according  to  arrangements.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  balance  of 
trade  and  the  rate  of  exchange  against 
the  East  are  so  great  that  remittances  of 
currency  to  the  West  and  South  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  restore  equilibrium. 

Banks  buy  bills  of  exchange  at  one 
rate,  and  send  them  to  New  York  corre- 
spondents for  collection  and  credit  to  their 
accounts,  and  sell  their  own  drafts  on  the 
same  correspondents  at  a higher  rate. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  their 
profit  in  the  transaction. 

The  general  book-keeper,  as  he  ought  to 
be  and  uniformly  is,  bears  the  deserved 
reputation  of  mathematical  accuracy  and 
wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  furnish  a complete 
financial  exhibit  within  twenty -four 
hours.  In  depositors'  accounts  his  errors 
are  exceedingly  few — fewer  far  than 
theirs  in  deposit  slips.  His  system  of  ac- 
counts, with  its  specific  arrangements — 
blotters,  journals,  ledgers,  ticklers,  check 
lists,  and  files;  net- works  of  lines  and 
columns;  entries  in  blue,  red,  black,  and 
other  colored  inks;  distribution  into  parts 
under  the  care  of  assigned  assistants — is 
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most  intelligible  when  personally  ex-  TJie  assistant  teller  aids  bis  superiors, 
plained.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  a rule,  ami  discharges  the  duties  of  any  who  may 
it  fully  answers  its  purpose.  Where  it  be  absent,  receives  the  exchanges  from  the 
does  not,  perplexity  and  loss  are  the  Clearing-house,  verifies  l lie  lists,  corrects 
annoying  concomitants.  the  irregularities  of  returned  checks,  and 
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makes  the  necessary  reclamations  on  oth- 
er banks.  The  check  clerk  is  a quick, 
expert  copyist,  and  rapid  in  addition. 
The  runner  is  the  bank’s  courier,  whose 
chief  duty  is  to  collect  drafts  and  notes, 
that  of  serving  notices  having  passed 
into  “innocuous  desuetude.”  Compara- 
tively humble  as  the  office  of  the  swift 
Mercury  may  be,  it  is  one  in  which  he 
is  often  intrusted  with  considerable  sums 
of  money.  The  porter  is  often  the  jan- 
itor, who  usually  relieves  the  night 
watchman,  puts  the  bank  in  order,  takes 
all  the  books  out  of  the  vault  after  the 
clerks  have  arrived  and  places  them  on  the 
proper  desks,  returns  them  to  the  vault, 
locks  the  door  of  and  stays  in  the  bank 
until  the  watchman  appears.  During  the 
day  the  porters  of  some  banks  serve  as  spe- 
cial messengers,  and  as  such  are  charged 
with  the  transportation  of  coin.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Clearing-house  spoiled 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  bank  porter, 
and  the  National  Bank  Act  completed  his 
reduction  to  the  grade  of  commonplace 
mortals.  He  used  to  be  a connoisseur  in 
numismatology,  postal  expert,  virtual  set- 
tler of  bank  balances,  and  object  of  furtive 
interest  to  desperate  criminals,  with  a big 
dash  of  chivalry  in  his  composition,  and 
enormously  proud  of  the  confidence  earn- 
ed by  long  and  faithful  service.  Old 
“Father  Cole”  of  the  Ocean  Bank  is  still 
fondly  remembered  as  the  type  of  a wan- 
ing if  not  extinct  species.  The  bank  por- 
ter or  other  employd  is  now  the  specie 
clerk  in  the  Clearing-house  settlements. 

Desperate  thieves  assaulting  and  rob- 
bing bank  messengers  in  the  public  streets 
are  less  to  be  dreaded  than  forgers,  pro- 
fessional or  sporadic.  The  latter  are  men 
of  great  ability,  satanic  cunning,  suspi- 
cious, cautious,  and  preferring  to  work 
in  utter  seclusion.  Some  are  chemists, 
competent  by  use  of  a secret  mixture  of 
acids  to  erase  figures  in  ink  from  the 
face  of  notes  without  destroying  or  dam- 
aging the  paper.  These  have  raised  genu- 
ine orders  for  a few  dollars  upon  banks 
into  spurious  ones  for  thousands.  Not 
unfrequently  their  agents  are  men  in 
good  social  standing,  whose  means  of  live- 
lihood are  a mystery  to  many.  Such  is 
their  artistic  skill  that  forgeries  of  notes, 
bonds,  and  securities  have  often  passed 
unsuspected  in  the  hurry  and  press  of 
business.  Dishonest  brokers  serve  as  their 
accomplices,  ex-convicts  or  novices  in 
crime  as  their  tools.  Photolithography 


has  been  compelled  to  lend  its  aid  to 
their  nefarious  plots.  Counterfeiting  of 
bonds  and  securities,  for  some  occult  rea- 
son, is  said  to  be  at  a stand-still,  and  that 
forgers  now  devote  time  and  talents  to 
defrauding  banks  and  brokers  by  means 
of  forged  drafts. 

Inspector  Byrnes  in  his  Professional 
Criminals  of  America  gives  a list  of  one 
hundred  banks  which  thieves  either  rifled 
or  attempted  to  rob  between  November, 
1862,  and  February,  1885.  Ten  of  these 
were  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Owing  to  the  thoroughly  efficient  de- 
tective system  established  in  Wall  Street, 
the  depredations  of  the  bank  sneaks  have 
been  summarily  ended  in  that  locality. 
These  daring  villains  are  “all  men  of  ed- 
ucation, pleasing  address,  good  personal 
appearance,  and  are  faultless  in  their  at- 
tire.” Cool,  quick,  resolute,  and  acting 
in  concert,  one  may  be  on  the  lookout,  a 
second  engaged  in  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  a bank  officer  or  officers,  and  a 
third  stealthily  creepiug  behind  the  coun- 
ter and  capturing  the  cash  or  a bundle  of 
bonds.  Or  the  last  may  obtain  access  to 
the  vault,  from  which  he  purloins  what- 
ever he  may  deftly  conceal  and  carry  off, 
while  his  confederates  monopolize  the  at- 
tention of  the  clerks.  One  of  the  most 
daring  bank  snatchers  in  the  city  effected 
two  robberies  in  the  course  of  a single 
day.  Entering  one  bank,  he  leaped  to  the 
top  of  a partition  seven  feet  high,  leaned 
over,  snatched  two  packages  of  bills  con- 
taining $1000  each,  and  escaped.  A little 
later  he  climbed  on  the  counter  of  anoth- 
er bank,  captured  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  again  escaped.  Similar  success 
attended  the  bold  miscreant  in  his  subse- 
quent attempt  to  escape  from  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions.  He  is  now  in  jail. 

More  injurious  to  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  banks  than  all  the  profes- 
sional criminals  in  the  United  States  are 
the  financial  panics,  which,  like  malig- 
nant epidemics,  kill  more  by  terror  than 
by  actual  morbific  energy.  They  have 
repeatedly  occurred  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
lific national  resources  and  abundant  pub- 
lic prosperity.  In  these  crises  every  oue 
strives  to  save  himself.  There  is  a run 
upon  the  banks.  Crowds  of  men  and 
women  besiege  their  doors.  All  are  dis- 
tractedly anxious  to  withdraw  their  de- 
posits, and  each  to  save  some  particular 
plank  to  which  he  may  cling  in  the 
coming  deluge. 
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Deducting  any  and  all  inconveniences  circulation.  Time  is  saved  by  payment 
associated  with  banks,  it  yet  remains  in  checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  that 
true,  as  a general  rule,  that  they  are  in-  with  less  danger  of  error,  and  none  at  all 
stitutions  of  inestimable  utility.  Loans  from  counterfeits,  light  or  defective  coins, 
from  banks  are  the  life  of  manufactures,  or  note  currency.  Banks  are  good  sources 
trade,  commerce,  and  business  pursuits  of  useful  information,  and  afford  excellent 
generally.  Credit  is  worth  more  than  advice  how  to  collect  or  remit  money, 
their  capital  to  deserving  and  capable  make  investments,  or  proceed  in  perplex- 
men.  Banks  save  the  cost  and  risk  of  ity.  They  also,  through  their  own  pune- 
transporting  money  from  place  to  place,  tual  habits,  exercise  a very  wholesome  in- 
and  keep  it  in  more  active  and  profitable  fiueuce  on  the  morals  of  society. 
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IN  the  Commencement  exercises  of  any 
college,  if  the  President,  in  Oxford  cap 
and  gown,  should  announce  that  next  in 
order  would  be  expected  an  oration  upon 
the  relation  of  collegiate  athletics  to  schol- 
arship, there  would  be  more  universal  and 
interested  attention  than  to  the  valedic- 
tory addresses  themselves.  The  sincerity 
and  eagerness  of  interest  would  be  sig- 
nificant of  the  hold  of  athletic  games 
as  they  are  now  played  both  upon  the 
under -graduate  and  the  post-graduate 
mind. 

This  subject  was  treated  with  urbane 
sagacity  and  felicity  by  Mr.  Coudert  in 
his  oration  two  years  ago  at  the  centenary 
of  Columbia  College.  There  is  a classical 
flavor,  he  said,  about  these  sports  which 
does  not  detract  from  their  charm.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  those  who  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the  classics 
are  most  successful  in  the  field.  Even 
beyond  this,  the  orator  said,  “a  man  may 
be  a gentleman  and  win  the  prizes,  even 
at  foot- ball,  although  I fancy  that  the  test 
is  as  severe  as  human  nature  can  endure.” 
“Cato  Maior,”  he  said,  “puts  a question 
which  the  young  athlete  would  answer,  I 
think,  with  no  hesitation,  but  not  as  that 
old  and  self-satisfied  philosopher  would 
have  liked.  ‘Milo  is  said  to  have  gone 
around  the  Olympic  course  with  an  ox 
upon  his  back.  Which  would  you  prefer, 
to  have  this  strength  of  body,  or  to  be  gift- 
ed with  the  intellectual  powers  of  Pythag- 
oras?’ Where  would  Pythagoras  stand 
on  a show  of  hands  ? Even  a respectable 
minority  would  be  a triumph  which  the 
father  of  metempsychosis  could  hardly 
expect  to  secure.” 

The  orator  exhorts  the  young  student 
to  cultivate  a happy  harmony  of  inter- 
ests, and  to  provide  for  the  sound  mind  a 
sound  body.  But  Pindar  celebrates  with 
his  most  resounding  music  victories  in 
the  games,  not  triumphs  in  recitations, 
and  Pindar  writes  for  all  the  newspapers 
to-day.  A larger  space  is  devoted  to  ac- 
counts of  games  throughout  the  country 
than  to  any  other  branch  of  current  news. 
Bentley  or  Scaliger  would  search  the 
sheet  in  vain  for  any  tribute  to  scholar- 
ly excellence  and  superiority.  Athletics 
have  the  cry,  and  the  young  man's  heart 
aches  or  exults  not  with  the  renown  of 
his  college  prize  man  in  Plato,  but  of  the 
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stroke  oar  in  his  college  crew  and  of  the 
captain  of  the  foot- ball  eleven. 

For  many  reasons  this  is  not  surprising. 
The  final  intercollegiate  foot  ball  match 
for  the  championship  is  a matter  of  im- 
mense public  concern.  Vast  and  excited 
crowds  throng  to  the  ground  and  hang 
with  passionate  interest  upon  the  contest, 
while  the  newspapers  blazon  the  result 
with  the  prominence  and  detail  that  they 
gave  in  other  years  to  Trafalgar  and  Get- 
tysburg. The  hero  or  heroes  of  the  ball 
are  heroes  indeed.  College  pride  is  never 
so  proud  nor  college  renown  so  towering 
as  when  the  college  has  triumphed  at  foot- 
ball, base-ball,  or  the  regatta.  Who  knows 
the  first  Grecian,  the  master  mathemati- 
cian, of  his  class  or  college  beyond  a little 
circle  of  digs  and  prigs — and  who  cares  ? 
But  who  does  not  know  the  glorious  full 
back,  the  mighty  pitcher,  the  master  stroke 
oar  of  all  the  united  colleges,  whose  fame 
laughs  at  Utica  and  overruns  the  conti- 
nent ? 

This  interest  unquestionably  supersedes 
other  interests  in  college  life.  A Yankee 
Elia  who  should  visit  Yale  or  Harvard 
or  Princeton  in  the  vacation  would  not 
write  in  the  strain  of  Elia  himself  at  Ox- 
ford. It  would  not  be  the  stillness  of 
scholastic  shades,  the  vision  of  scholars 
and  poets  and  philosophers,  which  would 
arrest  his  steps  and  charm  his  musing 
memory.  The  spirit  of  the  age  would 
overpower  him.  “ That  is  Brown’s  win- 
dow—Brown,  whose  touch-down  in  the 
champion  contest  was  the  glory  of  the 
year.”  Illustrious  Brown ! “Along  these 
very  paths,  perhaps  plantinghis  foot  on  the 
very  spot  where  mine — happy  foot! — now 
stands,  Jones  hurried  to  the  shell  which, 
urged  by  his  resistless  arm,  fled  to  immor- 
tal victory !”  Illustrious  Jones ! “ And, 

lo!  on  this  bench  sat  Robinson,  who  stole 
his  base  upon  his  stomach  amid  the  fren- 
zied acclamations  of  rejoicing  thousands.” 
Illustrious  Robinson ! 

These  are  the  pilgrim’s  meditations  in 
the  venerable  quadrangles,  beneath  his- 
toric trees.  “And  shall  some  son  of 
mine  aspire  to  such  heights  and  crowns 
of  fame?  Shall  Elia  Junior  one  day  head 
all  the  columns  of  the  morning  papers  as 
champion  catcher  of  his  time  ?”  So  the 
parental  heart  yearns  for  its  offspring's 
transplantation  to  academic  bowers.  Did 
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not  Plato  feel  the  ardor  of  the  arena?  If 
to  day  we  could  choose  for  one  short 
hour  to  pace  the  garden  or  the  porch,  or 
to  behold  the  Isthmian  and  Olympian 
games,  which  should  it  be  ? Submitted 
to  the  vote  at  any  alma  mater  of  ingenu- 
ous American  youth,  what  would  be  the 
answer  ? And  if  the  alternative  of  porch 
and  garden  were  the  bull-fight,  or  the 
mill  between  the  Tutbury  Pet  and  White- 
chapel Bantam,  or  a main  of  cocks,  or  a 
dog-fight,  which  would  the  ingenuous 
college  multitude  elect  ? 

When  the  Benecia  Boy  and  his  oppo- 
nent engaged  in  manly  combat  some 
years  ago,  the  really  interesting  and  hu- 
morous part  was  the  grave  remark,  urged 
apparently  in  deprecation  of  supposed 
censure,  that  it  might  be  rough,  but,  after 
all,  we  must  think  of  manliness  and  pluck 
and  the  noble  art  of  self-defence.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  old  argument  for  the  duello 
as  a conservator  of  honor  and  a just  sense 
of  responsibility.  Honor  and  courage 
and  a just  sense  of  responsibility  are  most 
desirable  qualities.  Was  the  Benecia  Boy 
a representative  of  them  ? Are  shutting 
up  a potato  trap  and  clouding  blinkers 
necessary  steps  in  the  development  of 
those  excellent  qualities  ? Does  manli- 
ness in  any  generous  sense  stand  upon 
those  conditions  ? Is  this  the  process  of 
securing  the  mens  Sana  in  corpore 
sano  f 

The  present  question  of  collegiate  ath- 
letics is  not  whether  manly  sports  should 
be  encouraged,  but  what  are  fair  and  man- 
ly limitations,  both  in  the  regulation  of 
such  sports  and  in  devotion  to  them  ? 
Walking  is  a noble  and  wholesome  exer- 
cise. But  does  it  follow  that  walking 
five  thousand  miles  in  five  thousand  con- 
tinuous hours  is  noble  and  wholesome  ? 
Bacon’s  rule  of  moderation  is  the  manly 
rule.  The  rules  of  some  games  guileless- 
ly betray  their  tendency.  Choking  and 
slugging  are  positively  forbidden.  Manly 
sports ! School  of  the  gentleman  and  of 
honorable  courage!  Let  us  hope  that 
reckless  profanity  and  insults  to  the  ladies 
are  earnestly  deprecated.  There  is  a wise 
remark  of  Burke  in  his  Appeal  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs  which,  like  all  wis- 
dom, has  a wide  application : “This  mode 
of  arguing  from  your  having  done  any 
thing  in  a certain  line  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  every  thing  has  political  conse- 
quences of  other  moment  than  those  of  a 
logical  fallacy I do  not  know  what 


can  more  effectually  deter  persons  of 
sober  minds  from  engaging  in  any  re- 
form.” 

This  would  be  a pregnant  test  for  that 
oration  upon  the  relation  of  collegiate 
athletics  to  scholarship  of  which  we  were 
speaking.  As  Mr.  Coudert  aptly  reminds 
us,  an  indisposition  to  study  Greek  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a disposition  for 
other  study.  At  present,  a careful  survey 
of  the  academic  shades  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  peril  which  overarching 
they  embower  is  not  an  effeminate  ten- 
dency to  exhausting  scholastic  study. 


Ex-President  White  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity is  a traveller,  as  Mr.  Emerson 
would  have  said,  “with  eyes.”  He  re- 
turned recently  from  a residence  of  some 
months  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and 
he  reports  to  us  Americans,  who  have 
been  celebrating  this  year,  and  preparing 
to  celebrate  more  magnificently  three 
years  hence,  our  stupendous  material 
progress,  that  we  have  been  perhaps  too 
much  engrossed  with  it  to  observe  that 
the  material  growth  of  European  cities, 
and  also  the  moral  progress,  are  simply 
amazing.  This  perfectly  well-informed 
traveller,  who  has  all  the  just  pride  and 
intelligent  enthusiasm  of  an  American, 
remarks  that  “at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
there  has  just  been  erected  a great  general 
railway  station  unequalled  in  the  world, 
compared  to  which  our  own  vaunted 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  is 
but  a very  poor  thing.” 

The  rack  and  the  pressing  provided  for 
witches,  and  the  doom  of  the  old  English 
law  for  traitors,  and  the  tearing  asunder  by 
wild  horses,  which  was  the  fate  to  which 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  committed  his  secre- 
tary John  de  Castillo,  who  revealed  the 
royal  secrets  to  William  of  Orange,  are 
not  lawful  among  us,  or  who  knows  what 
might  befall  this  tranquil  commentator? 
Wholly  unmindful  of  the  Murray  Hill 
Reservoir  and  Tompkins  Square  and  the 
Wall  Street  Parthenon,  this  reckless  Amer- 
ican states  quietly  that  “Vienna  has  been 
made  perhaps  the  handsomest  city  in  the 
world.”  But  his  temerity  is  certainly  a 
little  trying  when  lie  says,  as  it  were,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  New  York  aldermen, 
that  the  new  city  of  Buda-Pestli,  far  down 
upon  the  semi-civilized  shores  of  the  beau- 
tiful blue  Danube,  is,  according  to  “the 
foremost  American  authority  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  city  government,  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  its  size  on  this  planet.” 

Such  a remark  is  enough  to  stir  the 
New  York  City  Hall  from  its  foundations, 
and  to  elicit  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all 
unnaturalized  citizens  that  it  is  merely 
the  spleen  of  a recreant  American.  That 
any  city  in  unrepublican  Europe  should 
be  handsome  is  obviously  an  absurd  propo- 
sition. But  that  it  should  be  well  gov- 
erned, and  even  better  governed  than 
New  York,  is  an  insult  to  our  city  fathers, 
which  becomes  plainly  intolerable  when 
our  traveller  permits  even  his  too-appar- 
ent  devotion  to  despotism  to  cause  him  to 
say  of  Constantinople : 4 4 As  I went  through 
its  muddy,  badly  paved  lower  streets,  saw 
the  evidence  of  bad  sewerage  everywhere, 
and  looked  upon  its  tumble-down  quays, 
it  all  fairly  made  me  homesick,  they  re- 
sembled so  strongly  those  of  our  own  city 
of  New  York.”  This  is  unspeakable,  but 
worse  is  to  come : 44  As  a simple  matter  of 
fact,  those  districts  of  New  York  some- 
what remote  from  the  main  avenues  and 
centres  have  the  vilest  arrangements  I 
have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Constanti- 
nople; and  New  York  seems  to  resemble 
Constantinople,  too,  in  wastefulness  and 
prodigality  of  expenditure,  and  both  differ 
from  the  great  European  cities  in  these  re- 
spects.” 

To  arms ! citoyens,  to  arms ! With  the 
balmy  odors  of  Newtown  Creek  wafted 
into  every  window  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  with  pavements  familiar  to  every 
New-Yorker  for  smoothness  and  cleanli- 
ness, with  the  civic  ability,  intelligence, 
economy,  and  single-hearted  devotion  to 
the  public  interest  which  reign  supreme 
in  the  city  government,  and  with  the  en- 
ergy and  effectiveness  of  administration 
which  from  the  halcyon  days  of  Tweed  to 
the  present  happy  hour  have  been  uniform- 
ly and  universally  conspicuous  in  this  city, 
what  calumny  so  colossal  could  be  hurled 
at  this  model  metropolis  ? See  Naples  and 
die,  said  the  old  Italian  proverb  celebra- 
ting the  culminating  beauty  of  the  town 
of  the  syren  Parthenope.  But  it  is  not  to 
the  sense  of  sight  only  that  Manliatta  ap- 
peals as  she  surveys  her  streets  and  the 
suburban  sources  of  her  civic  aroma. 
Smell  New  York  and  live — if  you  can, 
she  cries,  proudly  capping  the  Neapolitan 
challenge,  and,  as  the  Arabs  of  those  streets 
might  say,  “going  one  better.” 

A money-making  newspaper,  whose 


motives  may  be  inferred,  instead  of  de- 
nouncing such  comments  upon  our  pol- 
ished streets  and  our  spicy  airs  and  the 
Roman  economy  of  our  municipal  Catos, 
humbly  asks  why,  since  the  citizens  pay 
such  enormous  taxes,  they  do  not  see 
some  result,  and  adds  that  they  would 
pay  even  more,  and  willingly,  if  they 
could  get  something  for  their  money. 
Does  this  newspaper  not  know  that  what 
we  get  for  our  money  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  economy  and  thor- 
oughness and  effectiveness  of  our  city 
government  ? What  more  would  it  have  ? 
Does  it  expect  streets  of  gold  and  chryso- 
lite? Does  it  wish  to  eat  its  dinner  off 
the  pavements  ? Is  it  not  aware  that  the 
scents  of  summer  eves  from  Newtown  are 
supposed  to  surpass  those  of  44  the  gardens 
of  Gul  in  their  bloom  ” ? Can  it  not  be 
reasonable?  What  virtue,  pray,  would 
there  be  in  paying  large  sums  of  money 
and  virtually  getting  it  all  back  again  in 
another  form,  which  seems  to  be  its  de- 
sire ? Would  it  actually  eat  its  cake  and 
have  it? — pay  taxes,  and  have  them  re- 
turned in  comfort  and  health  and  de- 
cency, in  clean  streets  and  ample  lights, 
and  fine  docks  and  noble  public  build- 
ings? 

Away  with  such  Quixotic  folly,  such 
exasperating  impracticability!  Let  any 
man  in  his  senses  and  enlightened  by  ex- 
perience survey  the  city  departments,  the 
principles  and  methods,  the  intelligence 
and  honesty  and  public  spirit  with  which 
they  are  conducted,  and  ask  himself 
whether  it  is  not  a preposterous  news- 
paper which,  in  addition  to  what  he  will 
see  there,  gravely  asks  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  for  no  better  reason  than  the 
payment  of  high  taxes! 


The  astonishing  material  progress  in 
which  Uncle  Sam  takes  pride  is  very  un- 
even. It  moves,  as  it  were,  by  detach- 
ments and  divisions,  not  in  one  conquer- 
ing line.  Our  uncle  plumes  himself 
greatly  upon  his  latest  achievement — 
the  electric  light.  But  how  many  a 
hapless  victim  has  been  put  to  sudden 
death  by  the  wretched  wires  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  alone!  The  Boston  fire 
was  caused  by  these  uncomprehended 
agents,  and  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that 
the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle  was  kindled  by 
them,  and  not,  as  was  wildly  suggested, 
by  the  fervor  of  the  pastor’s  eloquence. 

The  truth  is  that  the  electric  light  is  an 
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religious  phenomena  and  industrial  ex- 
periments of  the  century  in  this  country. 
But  its  central  condition  was  fatal,  for  it 
was  the  extinction  of  family  feeling  by 
religious  fervor.  Yet  its  religious  feel- 
ing, by  the  conditions  of  its  discipline,  was 
deprived  of  the  ecstatic  exaltation  which 
could  alone  promise  success.  The  bare- 
ness, the  formality,  the  grotesqueness  of 
its  religious  aspect,  its  contempt  of  taste, 
of  art,  of  feeling,  left  it  no  hope  after  the 
first  tide  of  enthusiasm  began  to  recede. 

But  the  exterior  order  and  tranquilli- 
ty of  a Shaker  community  for  those  who 
have  seen  them  are  pleasant  to  remember, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  to  a wanderer 
whom  the  fates  had  buffeted  and  the 
world  rejected,  the  apparent  prospect  of 
comfortable  livelihood  on  condition  of 
work  and  celibacy  should  have  often 
seemed  alluring.  One  such  waif,  not 


without  humor,  found  himself  pondering 
the  question  of  uniting  with  a Shaker 
community,  and  as  he  gazed  at  the  broad- 
brims of  the  men,  and  that  sad  severity 
of  costume  which  robbed  the  women  of 
every  factitious  charm  to  which  his  life 
had  accustomed  him,  he  murmured,  with 
resignation,  “Well,  it’s  only  to  make  a 
guy  of  yourself  and  to  live  a bachelor.” 

Even  these  conditions,  however,  have 
proved  to  be  too  exigent.  But  what  will 
be  the  final  Shaker  exodus  ? Will  all  the 
societies  at  last  dwindle  into  one  ? As  the 
broadbrims  one  by  one  are  laid  aside  for- 
ever, and  the  pale  fairer  faces  grow  whiter 
unto  death,  will  some  faithful  and  linger- 
ing disciple  survive  as  the  sole  Shaker, 
with  whose  closing  eyes  the  illusion  ends  ? 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  But 
then  godliness  is  so  comprehensive  that 
cleanliness  comes  after  many  things. 


(Eiiitnr’B 

I. 

AN  excellent  thing  in  the  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  Boswells  Life  of  Johnson , 
which  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  have 
lately  published,  is  the  lightness  of  each 
of  the  stately  six  volumes.  We  would  by 
no  means  ignore  the  editorial  labors  of 
Mr.  George  Birbeck  Hill ; these  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise,  from  the  first  prefa- 
tory passage,  all  through  the  army  of  foot- 
notes, to  the  last  line  of  the  most  satisfy- 
ing of  indexes;  and  as  for  the  chief  of 
biographers,  he  has  lived  his  way  through 
the  stupid  disdain  of  generations  of  critics 
to  a station  far  beyond  the  acclaim  of  any : 
the  first  of  Interviewers  survives  in  the 
immortality  of  his  Interviewed,  a perpet- 
ual example  of  triumphant  self-sacrifice, 
to  all  his  kind.  Delightful  the  book  is, 
wherever  you  open  it,  and  astonishing  to 
any  he  that  will  consider  how  it  is  the 
work  of  a commonplace  man  about  a 
writer  singularly  uninspired  in  his  poetry, 
obtuse  in  his  sense  of  beauty  and  of  art, 
mistaken  in  his  political  economy,  narrow 
and  intolerant  in  his  religion,  mechanical 
in  his  morality,  servile  in  his  theories  of 
society;  one  who  is  no  longer  read  now  in 
his  unwieldy  and  pedantic  prose,  and  has 
been  wholly  superseded  even  as  a lexi- 
cographer, but  who  is  present  here  in  the 
largeness  of  his  heart,  vastly  and  simply 
human;  no  poet,  no  critic,  no  philoso- 


Itnbq. 

pher,  no  savant , by  the  fine  modern  tests, 
but  somehow  immensely  a man : a warm, 
huge  bulk,  living,  breathing,  not  to  say 
snoring,  and  simply  biographied  to  un- 
dying fame.  But  all  this,  or  the  like  of 
it,  lias  been  very  much  said  before,  and 
we  were  going  to  speak  of  that  purely 
material  property  of  the  book,  which  we 
have  already  hinted  at;  for  we  think  it 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  For 
our  own  part  we  hope  for  a time  when  no 
new  book  will  be  made  larger  than  a vol- 
ume of  the  Tauchnitz  editions,  or  rather 
when  every  author  worth  reading  shall  be 
published  in  some  such  convenient  form. 
Then  the  proud,  who  love  to  see  large 
octavos  and  duodecimos  in  vain  bind- 
ings on  their  shelves,  may  have  their 
fancy’s  fill,  while  to  every  sincere  lover 
of  literature  shall  be  given  his  little  light 
bookling,  to  be  read  abed,  or  lounged 
with  in  an  easy-chair,  or  to  be  unpocket- 
ed for  a taste  of  its  sweetness  in  city 
car  or  cab,  or  upon  still  country  by-paths. 
No  book  too  heavy  to  hold  in  one  hand 
has  any  right  to  exist,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  same  work  in  the  ideal  form ; and 
we  would  have  that  form  the  original 
shape  of  publication;  those  who  want 
books  to  furnish  their  libraries,  not  their 
minds,  might  wait.  As  it  is  now,  half  a 
dozen  vested  interests  conspire  to  give  the 
lover  of  literature  his  love  first  in  a guise 
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that  makes  it  a burden.  Certain  works 
of  science  and  of  art,  whose  primary  ap- 
peal is  not  literary,  might  take  the  shape 
their  authors  judged  fittest;  but  there  is 
no  reason  except  the  commercial  reason 
why  fiction,  poetry,  travel,  biography, 
history,  should  not  always  be  offered  us 
first  as  we  have  suggested.  Most  duo- 
decimo books,  even,  are  too  thick  and  too 
heavy,  though  generally  the  weight  is 
from  the  quality,  not  the  quantity,  of  the 
paper  used ; so  that  the  royal  octavos  of 
this  new  edition  of  BosivelVs  Johnson  are 
no  more  fatiguing  to  the  wrist  than  half 
the  duodecimo  novels  that  issue  from  the 
press.  A new  book  of  the  kinds  we  have 
mentioned  should  be  heavier  than  a met- 
ropolitan Sunday  newspaper,  which  it 
hardly  exceeds  in  the  number  of  its  words, 
only  by  the  weight  of  a very  thin,  flexi- 
ble cloth  binding.  This  might  be  as  gay 
and  costly,  or  as  simple  and  cheap,  as  the 
taste  and  the  purse  of  the  purchaser  al- 
lowed; but  in  an  age  when  all  things  be- 
come more  and  more  perceptibly  transi- 
tory, the  first  appeal  of  a book  should  not 
be  made  from  covers  bespeaking  perpetu- 
ity. That  should  be  for  the  library  edi- 
tion, to  come  later,  if  at  all.  The  ideal 
book  should  open  easily,  and  stay  open 
till  the  reader  shuts  it;  and  it  should  slip 
easily  into  a man’s  breast  pocket  or  a 
lady’s  shopping  bag.  In  Plato’s  Repub- 
lic (or  if  it  was  not  there  perhaps  it  was  in 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  Looking  Backward  com- 
monwealth) all  new  books  were  physical- 
ly adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  delicate 
and  ailing  people— mostly  delicate  and 
ailing  women — who  have  always  done 
most  of  the  reading  in  the  world;  and 
the  library  editions  were  awarded  as 
prizes  to  the  winners  in  the  Olympian 
games,  who  generally  could  not  spell, 
but  who  had  the  muscle  to  handle  those 
athletic  volumes,  which  snapped  shut  like 
steel-traps  when  you  tried  to  open  them, 
and  were  bound  in  thick,  heavy,  brutal 
boards,  as  unyielding  as  plate-armor. 

II. 

We  mentioned  the  Taucbnitz  form  as 
ideal,  but  it  is  not  the  only  ideal.  There 
is  another  size  and  shape  equally  amiable : 
not  a little  quarto,  but  narrower  and  taller, 
like  that  which  contains  Mr.  E.  Hughes’s 
essays  on  Some  Aspects  of  Humanity . 
This  volume  comes  to  us  from  England, 
and  it  opens  readily,  and  willingly  re- 
mains open  in  the  manner  that  makes 


English  books  better  than  ours;  but  the 
covers  are  thick,  and  overweight  it.  Oth- 
erwise it  is  worthy  of  the  pleasant  litera- 
ture which  fills  it.  The  author’s  name  is 
new  to  us,  and  some  things  in  his  work 
give  the  notion  of  youth,  but  it  is  careful- 
ly thought  and  excellently  said,  in  kinds 
which  will  probably  gain  him  wider  rec- 
ognition on  our  side  of  the  ocean  than 
his  own.  There  are  only  seven  essays  in 
the  little  book,  and  they  are  not  all  of  the 
same  quality,  though  they  are  all  worth 
reading.  “Waste  in  the  Under-World,” 
is  one  that  we  think  will  enlighten  and 
comfort  many  who  despair  of  the  mean- 
ing of  things;  and  so  will  “Patient 
People”;  but  in  every  one  the  altruism 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  good  literature 
in  our  day  is  working.  The  essayist  says 
that  “ human  life  under  any  aspect  must 
spurn  a treatment  which  is  all  of  sight, 
and  not  at  all  of  faith,”  and  perhaps  this 
is  the  key-note  of  his  book.  It  prevails 
in  the  essays  of  a more  metaphysical  cast, 
and  it  strongly  qualifies  two  of  the  most 
important,  in  which  he  deals  with  “Pre- 
sent-day Novels”  and  “The  Heirship  of 
the  Novel.”  In  the  latter  he  regards  the 
novel  as  “an  epitome  of  life, appealing  to 
the  sympathies  of  all  who  live  for  all  who 
live,”  and  he  tries  to  make  us  realize  “the 
greatness  of  its  mission  as  a humanizing 
influence.”  How  far  beyond  the  English 
ideal  of  fiction  he  has  wrought  is  apparent 
not  only  in  this  essay,  but  in  the  other, 
which  he  devotes  to  a study  of  the  differ- 
ence between  English  and  American  fic- 
tion. The  first  he  defines  as  working 
from  within  outwardly,  and  the  second 
from  without  inwardly.  The  definition 
is  very  surprisingly  accurate;  and  the 
critic’s  discovery  of  this  fundamental  dif- 
ference is  carried  into  particulars  with  a 
distinctness  which  is  as  unfailing  as  the 
courtesy  he  has  in  recognizing  the  present 
superiority  of  American  work.  He  seems 
to  think,  however,  that  the  English  prin- 
ciple is  the  better,  though  why  he  should 
think  so  he  does  not  make  so  clear.  It 
appears  a belated  and  rather  voluntary 
effect  of  patriotism,  disappointing  in  a 
philosopher  of  his  degree;  but  it  does 
not  keep  him  from  very  explicit  jus- 
tice to  the  best  characteristics  of  our  fic- 
tion. “The  American  novelist  is  distin- 
guished for  the  intellectual  grip  which 

he  has  of  his  characters He  penetrates 

below  the  crust,  and  he  recognizes  no  ne- 
cessity of  the  crust  to  anticipate  what  is 
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beneath He  utterly  discards  heroics; 

he  often  even  discards  anything  like  a 
plot. . . . His  story  proper  is  often  no  more 

than  a natural  predicament It  is  no 

stage  view  we  have  of  his  characters,  but 

one  behind  the  scenes We  are  brought 

into  contact  with  no  strained  virtues,  illu- 
mined by  strained  lights  upon  strained 
heights  of  situation Whenever  he  ap- 

peals to  the  emotions  it  would  seem  to  be 

with  an  appeal  to  the  intellect  too 

because  he  weaves  his  story  of  the  finer, 
less  self-evident  though  common  threads 
of  human  nature,  seldom  calling  into  play 

the  grosser  and  more  powerful  strain 

Everywhere  in  his  pages  we  come  across 
acquaintances  undisguised The  char- 

acters in  an  American  novel  are  never 
unapproachable  to  the  reader The  nat- 

uralness, with  the  every-day  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  it,  is  one  great  charm  of 

the  American  novel It  is  throughout 

examinative,  discursory,  even  more — quiz- 
zical. Its  characters  are  undergoing,  at 
the  hands  of  the  author,  calm,  interested 
observation He  is  never  caught  iden- 

tifying himself  with  them;  he  must  pre- 
serve impartiality  at  all  costs. . . . but 

the  touch  of  nature  is  always  felt,  the 
feeling  of  kinship  always  follows. . . . The 
strength  of  the  American  novel  is  its  op- 
timistic faith If  out  of  this  persistent 

hopefulness  it  can  evolve  for  men  a new 
order  of  trustfulness,  a tenet  that  between 
man  and  man  there  should  be  less  suspi- 
cion, more  confidence,  since  human  na- 
ture sanctions  it , its  mission  will  have 
been  more  than  an  aesthetic,  it  will  have 
been  a moral  one.” 

III. 

Mr.  Hughes  distinguishes  very  nicely 
the  differing  methods  of  the  American 
novelist  and  the  French  novelist;  he  finds 
ours  the  more  intellectual,  the  more  crit- 
ical, in  its  aloofness,  and  he  says  that  the 
Frenchman  identifies  himself  so  closely 
with  his  material  that  his  hands  infect 
his  book  with  the  sensual  taint  of  his 
characters.  This  is  not  always  so,  and 
not  necessarily  so,  as  one  may  learn  from 
the  little  collection  of  tales  which  Mr.  Jon- 
athan Sturges  has  so  limpidly  Englished 
of  late  from  the  French  of  De  Maupas- 
sant, with  the  title  of  The  Odd  Number . 
They  are  extremely  clever  stories,  and 
illustrative  of  the  French  sense  of  art  in 
all  things,  so  fine  that  it  attains  even  the 
pathetic  in  these  little  pieces.  “ The  Dia- 


mond Necklace,”  “A  Piece  of  String,” 
are  of  a heart-breaking  pathos,  and  there 
is  a sadness  of  tone  in  all ; the  material  is- 
what  our  “critics”  call  “commonplace,” 
and  there  is  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the 
handling.  Those  who  know  the  author’s- 
larger  work,  with  its  brutal  freedom,  and 
its  tremendous  plunge  into  abysses  which 
our  modest  fiction  hardly  approaches  the 
brink  of,  will  be  sensible  of  a certain  slight- 
ness of  fibre  in  these  tales.  But  they  are 
masterly,  and  it  is  most  important  to  have 
them,  if  only  to  realize  that  in  the  work  of 
some  of  our  own  tellers  of  short  stories 
we  have  something  cleverer  in  the  same 
kind  than  that  of  the  cleverest  French- 
man going.  In  a degree  we  have  inher- 
ited the  vice  of  over-explanatory  fulluesa 
from  the  English,  who  seem  to  address 
their  fiction  to  the  aesthetically  idiotic; 
but  such  a sketch,  for  instance,  as  Miss 
Jewett’s  “Going  to  Shrewsbury”  has  the 
virtue  of  the  best  continental  work  and 
something  more:  humor  of  the  delicious 
sort  of  which  Americans  seem  to  have 
the  secret. 

Very  much  of  all  that  Mr.  Hughes  says 
of  our  novels  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  an  American  novel  which  we  have  just 
been  reading  with  great  respect  for  its  con- 
scientious art,  and  with  the  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  promise  fulfilled  in  any 
writer.  Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop’s  book  is  called 
Would  You  Kill  Himt  in  a lurid  taste 
which  we  could  not  sufficiently  deplore; 
but  our  censure  would  hardly  go  beyond 
the  title-page.  The  power  which  he  gave 
proof  of  in  An  Echo  of  Passion  is  here 
an  intensified  force  grappling  successfully 
with  a more  complex  problem,  and  keep- 
ing in  the  light  of  common  day  an  action 
whose  springs  are  in  the  darkest  fastnesses 
of  the  soul.  It  is  not  Holsclaw’s  killing 
of  Vail,  with  all  its  consequence  in  his 
conscience  and  his  life,  which  forms  the 
most  original  phase  of  the  tragedy:  the 
predicament  in  that  homicide  is  one  that 
has  declared  itself  heretofore  in  fiction  as 
well  as  in  fact.  But  the  domestic  situa- 
tion from  which  it  is  evolved  is  something 
that  the  novelist  has  not  dealt  with  before, 
so  far  as  we  know,  perhaps  because  it  is 
one  almost  peculiar  to  American  life.  The 
study  of  the  “ maiden  vampire”  Lily  Brit- 
ton, whom  the  folly  of  Alice  Holsclaw 
suffers  to  insinuate  herself  into  her  con- 
jugal life,  and  to  be  not  only  her  witness 
but  her  partisan  in  the  things  in  which 
she  should  have  no  witness  and  no  parti- 
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san,  is  singularly  perfect;  so  fine,  so  just, 
so  careful,  indeed,  that  it  establishes  the 
truth  in  a probability  at  no  point  con- 
testable. The  helplessness  of  the  husband 
and  the  wife  in  the  clutch  of  this  wretch- 
ed creature,  who  is  stupidly  obstructive 
rather  than  malignant  in  her  helpless 
lust  of  power,  is  exquisitely  portrayed. 
She  destroys  their  perfect  intimacy  with- 
out knowing  herself  why,  and  interposes 
her  aimless  and  senseless  authority  where 
their  love  should  be  the  sole  law ; till  at 
last  the  wife  can  see  her  duty  only  in  re- 
bellion against  her  husband,  and  Hols- 
claw  is  driven  to  the  homicide  which  he 
commits.  We  leave  the  processes,  subtle 
yet  distinct,  to  the  reader  of  the  book,  who 
will  find  them  all  breathlessly  interesting ; 
but  we  must  praise  the  ethical  insight  as 
well  as  the  artistic  mastery  with  which  the 
most  difficult  implications  of  the  affair 
are  touched.  Mr.  Lathrop  releases  Hols- 
claw  from  no  necessary  burden  of  guilt; 
he  recognizes  always  that  he  is  a free 
agent;  but  we  think  that  the  reader  will 
have  a sense  of  Lily  Britton’s  more  than 
equal  complicity,  if  not  final  responsibili- 
ty, in  the  deed  of  a man  she  had  “wrought 
upon  and  perplexed  in  the  extreme.” 

IV. 

As  for  the  minor  morals  of  the  work, 
they  seem  to  us  exceedingly  well  handled, 
with  passages  of  most  uncommon  vigor, 
and  with  forays  of  the  imagination  into 
regions  little  explored.  If  we  mention 
the  use  in  the  tragedy  of  the  wandering 
wreck  which  the  steamer  runs  into  at  the 
moment  Holsclaw  kills  Vail,  it  is  less  to 
note  the  thrilling  effectiveness  of  that 
incident  than  to  recognize  the  courage 
and  truth  with  which  the  author  forbears 
to  relieve  the  whole  catastrophe  by  al- 
lowing Vail  to  be  found  alive  on  the 
wreck,  as  a weaker,  or  an  earlier,  novelist 
would  have  consented  to  do.  We  have 
indeed  a fiction  here  intensely  interesting 
and  powerful  in  very  unusual  direction 
and  degree,  but  of  a thoroughly  modern 
and  most  American  type.  So,  in  another 
region,  is  A Little  Journey  in  the  World 
thoroughly  modern  and  most  American. 
It  is  thoroughly  modern  and  most  Ameri- 
can in  spite  of  a manner  in  which  a writer 
like  Mr.  C.  D.  Warner,  with  such  lovely 
manners  of  his  own,  chooses  to  remind  us 
of  an  author  who  from  his  nature,  no  less 
than  from  his  epoch  and  environment, 
could  not  have  conceived  of  experience 
Vol.  fcXXX.-No. 
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so  fine  and  high  as  fit  matter  for  a novel. 
Thackeray  was  an  Englishman  of  a time 
now  left  very  remote  by  the  advauce  of 
humanity  through  science  in  ethics  and 
aesthetics;  and  questions  are  questions 
now  which  were  none  in  his  day.  The 
particular  question  with  which  Mr.  War- 
ner deals  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  Amer- 
ican civilization,  or  at  least  it  has  a pecul- 
iar poignancy  for  us.  It  is  the  question 
of  a beautiful,  conscientious,  cultivated, 
sympathetic  New  England  girl  decaying 
through  the  temptations  of  wealth  into  a 
rich  leader  of  society,  brilliant,  magnif- 
icent, joyless,  sordid,  hard,  buying  a little 
rest  for  her  soul  by  charities  which  she 
has  no  heart  in,  and  risking  the  next 
world,  not  to  win  but  to  lose  the  happi- 
ness of  this.  It  is  a great  tragedy,  fol- 
lowed tenderly,  pityingly,  but  most  faith- 
fully, from  the  first  moment  when  her 
husband  begins  to  bribe  her  acquiescence 
in  the  gains  of  a railroad  wrecker  by 
gifts  of  his  booty  for  the  good  objects  she 
loves,  till  the  time  has  come  when  she 
has  ceased  to  love  them,  when  they  bore, 
when  they  weary,  when  they  stupefy  her, 
and  she  can  talk  of  the  “ingratitude”  of 
the  poor. 

We  will  not  repeat  the  story  which  Mr. 
Warner  lias  told  so  well,  with  indeed  a 
slight  strain  of  the  autobiographical  ma-  • 
chinery  to  operate  experiences  beyond  the 
narrator’s  observation,  but  always  with 
an  unerring  sense  of  the  importance  and 
significance  of  the  situation.  This  sense, 
expressed  in  the  winning  irony,  the  deli- 
cate satire,  the  sunny  wit  and  the  friend- 
ly humor  which  he  has  taught  us  to  ex- 
pect of  him,  employs  all  his  gifts  of  in- 
sight and  all  his  graces  of  style  to  the  end 
which  no  writer  who  thinks  can  now 
shun.  In  view  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  to  transform  us  from  a democ- 
racy to  a plutocracy,  dazzling  us  with  its 
dollars  to  a betrayal  of  the  best  hopes 
and  highest  aims  of  the  race,  the  types  he 
has  struck  of  men  who  win  money  ruth- 
lessly, almost  helplessly,  through  the 
vastness  of  the  opportunity,  are  each  a 
startling  homily.  We  have  met  most  of 
them  in  the  newspapers  already,  but  it 
was  for  the  novelist  to  present  them  in 
the  full  presence  of  their  cynical  humor, 
their  vulgar  bonhomie , their  laughing, 
kindly,  loose-jointed  immorality,  which 
would  as  lief  do  a good  action  as  not,  and 
has  nothing  mean  about  it.  This  sort  of 
enemies  of  the  commonwealth  Mr.  War- 
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ner  has  portrayed  for  us  with  the  same 
delicate  touch  which  has  given  us  his 
pathetic  heroine ; and  in  this  story  he  has 
placed  himself  with  the  few  literary  men, 
destined  to  be  more,  for  whom  literature 
does  not  suffice  as  an  end,  but  who  regard 
it  consciously  or  unconsciously  as  a 
means,  and  who  give  their  work  enricli- 
ingly  back  to  the  life  from  which  its  ma- 
terials came. 

Y. 

You  go  with  no  sense  of  violent  transi- 
tion from  such  a book  as  Mr.  Warner’s  to 
such  a book  as  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely’s, 
on  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity , though 
one  is  a novelist  and  the  other  is  a political 
economist.  Perhaps  this  is  because  as 
political  economist  and  as  novelist  they 
are  both  men  of  a new  fashion.  Mr. 
Warner,  who  once  had  his  misgivings 
about  the  photographic  school  in  fiction, 
and  then  deprecated  the  novel^  of  pur- 
pose as  a sort  of  social  science  tract,  has 
ended  by  writing  a social  science  tract 
illustrated  with  photographs;  and  we 
cannot  praise  him  too  much  for  the  good 
work  he  has  done  in  it.  One  could  hard- 
ly have  expected  that  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  write  a romance  of  the  silly  old 
fashion,  when  once  he  came  to  the  work, 
and  in  this  novel  he  has  been  true  to  all 
the  claims  of  the  strong  motive  which  in- 
spired it.  If  he  does  not  leave  his  reader 
palpitating  in  a sensuous  sympathy  with 
two  young  people  who  have  succeeded  in 
getting  married  after  everything  the  au- 
thor has  done  to  prevent  them,  it  is  prob- 
ably because  experiment  has  taught  him 
that  it  is  not  the  first  business  of  the  nov- 
el to  be  entertaining,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  make  his  reader  think  than  to  make 
him  thrill.  He  has  proved  himself  one 
of  those  who  can  carry  the  interest  be- 
yond the  fifth  act,  as  a French  critic  said 
of  Tolstoi,  and  make  it  seem  as  really  an 
affair  of  practical  import  as  any  of  the 
matters  discussed  by  Professor  Ely.  It  is 
no  more  surprising  that  a novelist  should 
do  this  than  that  an  associate  professor  of 
political  economy  in  one  of  our  leading 
universities  should  be  preaching  primitive 
Christianity,  and  counselling  the  mem- 
bers of  the  churches  to  brotherly  love  as  a 
token  and  a proof  of  their  faith,  with  the 
severe  morality  of  a socialist  of  the  first 
century.  This  remarkable  political  econ- 
omist denies  that  self-interest  should  be 
the  ruling  principle  of  life,  and  that  all 
things  shall  be  added  unto  us  if  we  seek 


first  the  kingdom  of  Mammon  and  his  un- 
righteousness. He  is  terribly  unsparing 
in  his  recurrence  to  chapter  and  verse ; he 
will  not  allow  us  a moment’s  rest  in  the 
spoil  of  the  stranger  and  the  poor.  He  be- 
lieves that  Christ  really  meant  the  young 
man  of  great  possessions  to  give  up  his 
worldly  goods  when  he  said  so,  and  that 
He  taught  a political  economy  in  no  wise 
impossible  or  mistaken.  Himself  a church 
member,  he  accuses  the  churches  of  alien- 
ating the  poor  by  forsaking  their  cause  in 
the  interest  of  the  rich ; by  saying  smooth 
things  to  capital  and  rough  things  to  labor ; 
by  refusing  to  second  the  working-men’s 
endeavors  to  enforce  the  Sunday  laws  that 
they  might  rest,  while  strenuous  in  clos- 
ing libraries  and  galleries  against  them 
on  the  Sabbath.  He  tells  the  church  that 
its  work  is  primarily  to  make  justice  and 
peace  and  love  at  home  upon  the  earth, 
and  secondarily  to  save  souls  for  heaven 
thereby.  He  calls  in  witness  such  words 
as  those  in  which  we  are  told  the  Last 
Judgment  shall  be  delivered  to  teach  that 
the  first  duty  of  all  is  to  the  least  of  the 
brethren.  Then,  going  from  generals  to 
particulars,  he  declares  that  by  usury  the 
Bible  meant  the  interest  on  one’s  money, 
by  which  so  many  of  our  worthiest  people 
now  live  in  great  satisfaction;  and  that 
in  lending  to  the  needy  we  ought  not  only 
to  forbear  to  take  greater  usury  of  them 
because  of  their  necessity,  but  that  we 
ought  to  take  none  at  all. 

One  sees  what  confusion  the  practice 
of  such  precepts  would  bring  about  in 
the  world;  and  the  saddest  reflection  aris- 
ing from  the  perusal  of  books  like  Mr. 
Warner’s  and  Professor  Ely’s  is  not  that 
the  facts  dealt  with  do  exist,  but  that  they 
must  exist  in  the  present  frame  of  things. 
The  legal  right  of  one  man  to  luxury 
through  the  misery  of  another  is  unques- 
tionable; and  it  is  comically,  it  is  tragi- 
cally, futile  to  tell  people  not  to  get  gain, 
and  take  advantage,  when  even  the  way- 
faring man  can  see  that  these  are  the  very 
conditions  of  success,  and  of  mere  bread 
and  meat,  in  society  constituted  as  it  is. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  the  trouble  appre- 
hended long  ago  from  putting  new  wine 
into  old  bottles.  Something  came  into 
the  world  once  that  was  then  and  will  be 
forever  irreconcilable  with  the  world  as 
the  world  was  and  is:  we  will  say  a 
heaven-descended  conscience,  or  we  will 
say  the  Church,  or  we  will  say  Chris- 
tianity. This  something  has  improved 
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the  world  at  points;  it  has  abolished  the 
exposure  of  infants,  gladiatorial  shows, 
slavery,  private  war,  piracy,  the  slaughter 
of  prisoners;  but  after  all  civilization  has 
remained  pagan,  though  it  has  been  ever 
so  obliging  in  calling  itself  Christian.  Its 
ideals  are  pagan ; its  practices  are  pagan ; 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  go  to  an 
evening  party,  or  a battle,  or  a grain  or 
stock  exchange.  The  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  reformers  comes  from  finding 
so  many  Christians  in  pagan  society,  and 
so  many  society  pagans  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  they  break  out  into  vain  cen- 
sure of  appearances  which  are  the  inevi- 
table expression  of  the  very  constitution 
of  things. 

VI: 

It  all  makes  one  a little  tired  to  think 
how  long  it  has  been  going  on,  this  criti- 
cism of  the  old  bottle.  Social  Aspects  of 
Christianity  was  written  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Eld  ward  III. ; only  then  it  was 
called  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman ; and 
William  Langland  looked  with  all  of  Pro- 
fessor Ely's  “soreness  of  heart  upon  the 
sufferings  of  poor  country  folk,  and  upon 
the  wantonness  of  the  monks,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  rich,  and  the  hateful- 
ness of  the  proud." 

We  read  these  words  from  a very  plea- 
sant book,  written  by  an  author  who  was 
one  of  our  first  delights  in  literature; 
and  to  whom  we  gladly  pay  our  debt  of 
gratitude.  It  is  the  Ik  Marvel  of  forty 
years  ago,  who  now  talks  of  English 


Lands , Letters , and  Kings  with  the  same 
light  grace  that  charmed  us  then  in  Rev- 
eries of  a Bachelor  and  Dream  Life , 
after  long  silences  fitfully  broken  but 
twice  or  thrice  since.  Mr.  Donald  G. 
Mitchell  rambles  over  fields  with  which 
we  are  comfortably  accustomed  to  think 
ourselves  familiar,  but  which  we  shall 
most  of  us  know  better,  and  which  some 
of  us  possibly  may  know  only,  from  hav- 
ing been  through  them  with  him.  His 
essays,  or  talks,  are  about  English  liter- 
ature from  its  first  beginnings  to 

“ The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth” ; 

and  in  his  modest  preface  he  expresses 
his  reluctance  to  offer  the  public  his  gen- 
eralities in  these  days  of  specialists.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  he  nowhere  drinks  so 
deep  of  the  springs  of  literary  history  as 
not  to  leave  a sip  or  two  for  those  who 
come  after;  but  then  neither  does  he  roil 
their  sweet  waters  and  leave  them  turbid 
for  his  having  been  at  them.  Kindly 
and  reverently,  with  a real  love  of  liter- 
ature, he  recalls  the  masters  of  the  past, 
and  casts  upon  their  work  the  light  of 
social  and  political  conditions  without 
which  it  cannot  be  seen  aright.  His 
criticism,  which  is  as  much  of  the  men 
as  of  their  books,  is  always  intelligent  and 
always  gentle,  and  it  is  often  very  keen 
and  fine.  It  is  the  companionship  of  a 
cultivated  and  sympathetic  host  which 
you  enjoy  in  his  book,  and  he  delicately 
contrives  not  to  let  you  feel  at  once  all  the 
obligations  you  are  under  to  him. 


IHnntjjlq  ®trnrb  nf  Cmrtnt  iButtrts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1889. — The  Fifty-first  Congress  was  opened 
December  2d.  Vice-President  Morton  presided  in 
the  Senate.  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Senator  Ingalls  was  elected  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  December  5th. 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  House  were  an- 
nounced December  9th.  The  chairmen  of  the  most 
important  Committees  were  as  follows:  Ways  and 
Means,  McKinley ; Appropriations,  Cannon;  Manu- 
factures, Kelley. 

President  Harrison,  December  4th,  appointed  Da- 
vid J.  Brewer  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

The  following  United  States  Senators  were  elected 
by  the  Legislatures  of  their  respective  States : North 
Dakota.  G.  A.  Pierce,  L.  R.  Casey ; Washington,  J.  B. 
Allen,  W.  C.  Squire. 

President  Harrison’s  first  annual  Message  was  de- 
livered to  Congress  December  3d.  The  President 


favored  a revision  of  the  tariff  by  the  extension  of 
the  free  list  of  articles  not  offering  injurious  com- 
petition with  home  products,  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
ternal tax  on  tobacco  and  the  tax  on  alcohol  used 
in  the  arts.  The  free  coinage  of  silver  w'as  disap- 
proved, and  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  silver 
question  was  suggested.  The  necessity  of  coast  de- 
fences and  new’  armored  ships  was  declared  urgent. 
Protection  for  Federal  judges  was  advised,  trusts 
were  condemned,  and  the  extradition  of  criminals 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  recommended. 
The  passage  of  international  copyright  and  more 
stringent  naturalization  laws,  and  a national  law*  for 
the  protection  of  railroad  employes,  were  advised. 
The  enforcement  of  the  civil  service  law  was  prom- 
ised, and  national  aid  for  education  in  the  South  ap- 
proved. The  attention  of  Congress  to  the  necessity 
of  a solution  of  the  race  problem  was  invoked,  and 
Federal  supervision  in  Congressional  elections  sug- 
gested. Subsidies  for  ocean  mail  service  and  a naval 
reserve  of  merchant  ships,  and  pensions  for  all  hon- 
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wide  and  free  choice  for  them  would,  then, 
seem  to  be  only  fair.  Undeniably  a great 
many  men  are  inattentive,  unobserving,  im- 
mersed in  some  absorbing  pursuit,  undecided, 
and  at  times  bashful,  and  liable  to  fall  into 
union  with  women  who  happen  to  be  near 
them,  rather  than  with  those  who  are  conscious 
that  they  would  make  them  the  better  wives. 
Men,  unaided  by  the  finer  feminine  instincts 
of  choice,  are  so  apt  to  be  deceived.  In  fact, 
man’s  inability  to  44  match  ” anything  is  noto- 
rious. If  he  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  matter 
of  worsted-work,  why  should  be  have  such 
distinctive  liberty  in  the  most  important  mat- 
ter of  his  life  ? Besides,  there  are  many  men 
— and  some  of  the  best — who  get  into  a habit 
of  not  marrying  at  all,  simply  because  the  right 
woman  has  not  presented  herself  at  the  right 
time.  Perhaps,  if  women  had  the  open  priv- 
ilege of  selection,  many  a good  fellow  would 
foe  rescued  from  miserable  isolation,  and  per- 
haps also  many  a noble  woman  whom  chance, 
or  a stationary  position,  or  the  inertia  of  the 
other  sex,  has  left  to  bloom  alone,  and  waste 
her  sweetness  on  relations,  would  be  the  cen- 
tre of  a charming  home,  furnishing  the  finest 
spectacle  seen  in  this  uphill  world — a woman 
exercising  gracious  hospitality,  and  radiating 
to  a circle  far  beyond  her  home  the  influence 
of  her  civilizing  personality.  For,  notwith- 
standing all  the  centrifugal  forces  of  this  age, 
it  is  probable  that  the  home  will  continue  to 
be  the  fulcrum  on  which  women  will  move 
the  world. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  add  this  opportunity  to  the  already  over- 
powering attractions  of  woman,  and  that  man 
would  be  put  at  an  immense  disadvantage, 
since  lie  might  have  too  much  gallantry,  or 
not  enough  presence  of  mind,  to  refuse  a pro- 
posal squarely  and  fascinatingly  made,  al- 
though his  judgment  scarcely  consented,  and 
his  ability  to  support  a wife  were  more  than 
doubtful.  Women  would  need  to  exercise  a 
great  deal  of  prudence  and  discretion,  or  there 
would  be  something  like  a panic,  and  a cry 
along  the  male  line  of  Sauve  qui  pent ; for  it 
is  matter  of  record  that  the  bravest  men  will 
sometimes  run  away  from  danger  on  a sudden 
impulse. 

This  prospective  social  revolution  suggests 
many  inquiries.  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  female  character  and  disposition  of 
a possible,  though  not  probable,  refusal,  or  of 
several  refusals?  Would  she  become  embit- 
tered and  desperate,  and  act  as  foolishly  as 
men  often  do?  Would  her  own  sex  be  con- 
siderate, and  give  her  a fair  field  if  they 
saw  she  was  paying  attention  to  a young 
man,  or  an  old  one  ? And  what  effect  would 
this  change  in  relations  have  upon  men? 
Would  it  not  render  that  sporadic  shyness  of 
which  we  have  spoken  epidemic?  Would  it 
frighten  men,  rendering  their  position  less  sta- 
ble in  their  own  eyes,  or  would  it  feminize 
them — that  is,  make  them  retiring,  blushing, 
self-conscious  beings  ? And  would  this  change 


be  of  any  injury  to  them  in  their  necessary 
fight  for  existence  in  this  pushing  world  ? 
What  would  be  the  effect  upon  courtship  if 
both  the  men  and  the  women  approached 
each  other  as  wooers?  In  ordinary  transac- 
tions one  is  a buyer  and  one  is  a seller — to  put 
it  coarsely.  If  seller  met  seller  and  buyer  met 
buyer,  trade  would  languish.  But  this  figure 
cannot  be  continued,  for  there  is  no  romance 
in  a bargain  of  any  sort.  And  what  we  should 
most  fear  in  a scientific  age  is  the  loss  of  ro- 
mance. 

This  is,  however,  mere  speculation.  The 
serious  aspect  of  the  proposed  change  is  the 
effect  it  will  have  upon  the  character  of  men, 
who  are  not  enough  considered  in  any  of  these 
discussions.  The  revolution  will  be  a radical 
one  in  one  respect.  We  may  admit  that  in 
the  future  woman  can  take  care  of  herself,  but 
how  will  it  be  with  man,  who  has  had  little 
disciplinary  experience  of  adversity,  simply 
because  he  has  been  permitted  to  have  his 
own  way.  Heretofore  his  life  has  had  a stim- 
ulus. When  he  proposes  to  a woman,  he  in 
fact  says : 44 1 am  able  to  support  you ; I am 
able  to  protect  you  from  the  rough  usage  of 
the  world;  I am  strong  and  ambitious,  and 
eager  to  take  upon  myself  the  lovely  bondage 
of  this  responsibility.  I offer  you  this  love 
because  I feel  the  courage  and  responsibility 
of  my  position.”  That  fs  the  manly  part  of 
it.  What  effect  will  it  have  upon  his  charac- 
ter to  be  waiting  round,  unselected  and  unde- 
cided, until  some  woman  comes  to  him,  and 
fixes  her  fascinating  eyes  upon  him,  and  says, 
in  effect:  “I  can  support  you;  I can  defend 
you.  Have  no  fear  of  the  future;  I will  be  at 
once  your  shield  and  your  backbone.  I take 
the  responsibility  of  my  choice.”  There  are  a 
great  many  men  now,  who  have  sneaked  into 
their  positions  by  a show  of  courage,  who  are 
supported  one  way  and  another  by  women. 
It  might  be  humiliating  to  know  just  how 
many  men  live  by  the  labors  of  their  wives. 
Aud  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter of  man  if  the  choice,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  it,  and  the  support  implied  by  it  in 
marriage,  were  generally  transferred  to  wo- 
man ? Charles  "Dudley  Warner. 


A BIRTHDAY  THOUGHT. 

(February  22 d.) 

George  Washington,  0 great  disciple  of  the  truth  ! 
’Tis  passing  strange  that  one  so  versatile  as 
you — 

So  wondrously  accomplished  e’en  in  early  youth — 
Should  be  renowned  to-day  for  what  he  could 
not  do.  John  Kxndrick  Banos. 


A WAR  REMINISCENCE. 

A woman  arrested  and  put  in  prison  for  dis- 
loyalty by  General  Butler  in  Norfolk  ohtaiued 
a permit  to  go  to  a church,  escorted  by  sol- 
diers, to  have  her  child  baptized.  When  the 
name  was  asked,  she  replied,  in  a loud  voice, 
“Virginia  SeeessiaRebelliaBeauregard  Davis.” 
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AN  UNEXPECTED  REQUEST. 

A generation  since,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C was 

pastor  of  the  largest  Cougregational  church  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Intellectually  he  was 
a very  strong  man,  and  especially^ strong,  even 
to  bitterness,  in  his  opposition  to  slavery  and 
to  intemperance.  One  winter,  when  preaching 
a course  of  evening  sermons  on  temperance, 
he  was  invited  out  to  supper  to  meet  a few 
friends.  Just  as  the  company  was  beginning 
to  arrive,  the  lady  of  the  house  turned  to  her 

husband  and  exclaimed,  “Oh,  John,  Dr.  C 

is  coming,  and  our  principal  dish  is  braudy 
peaches !” 

The  husband  appreciated  the  unfortunate 
aspect  of  affairs,  but  declared  it  was  now  too 
late  to  alter  their  arrangements. 

Supper  was  soon  ready,  and  the  lady’s  heart 
sank  within  her  when  the  peaches  were  served. 

Dr.  C took  a peach,  and  swallowed  a 

mouthful,  washing  it  down  with  a teaspoonful 
of  the  brandy.  Great  was  the  relief  of  the 
lady  that  no  remark  followed.  Finally  the 
peach  was  eaten. 

“ Dr.  C ,”  said  the  lady,  “ will  you  take 

another  peach  ?” 

“ Well,.I  think  not,”  said  the  doctor ; “ but,” 
he  added,  reflectively,  “ I'll  take  another  sau- 
cerful  of  the  juice,  if  you  please.” 

HIS  LAST  OFFENCE. 

Judge  D , of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 

United  States  for  the Circuit,  gives  the 

following  incident  of  his  experience  with  a 

“ moonshiner.”  “ I was  en  route  to  C , at 

which  place  a term  of  the  court  commenced 
next  day.  At  each  station,  as  the  train  neared 

C , the  coaches  began  to  fill  with  a motley 

crew  of  deputy-marshals,  prisoners,  witnesses, 
and  litigants.  Aud  finally  a butternut  jeans 
specimen  dropped  into  my  seat,  with, 4 1 s’pose 
thaFs  rume  enough  fur  both  orn  us,  stronger  V 
I found  him  communicative,  aud  a few  general 
observations  set  his  tongue  agoing.  4 Yas,  Fm 

gwine  down  to  C to  ’tend  co’t,  which  the 

gran’  jurur  hev  indicted  me  for ’stillin’.  Well, 
I’ve  bin  thar  berfore,  but  they  h ain’t  nuver 

got  me  y it.  The  fax  is,  ole  Jedge  F , which 

aF  the  deestrick  jedge,  they  call  ’im,  he  kind- 
er seems  to  know  our  folks,  an’  sorter  ornder- 
stan’s  this  here  enturnle  revnunue  bisuiness, 
an’  how  them  marsh uls  works  it  fur  fees.  But 
they  tells  me  he’s  tuck  sick,  an’  hev  writ  fur 

an’  ole  jedge  name  D , from  away  out’ards 

somewliar,  to  set  fur  ’im,  which,  they  sez,  he’s 
long  ords  the  wust  ov  the  lot.  Thet  he  belt  a 

co’t  up  at  R wunst,  an’  earn’d  orn  ridick- 

lous;  thet  he  was  co’t,  jurur,  an’  lawyer,  an’ 

rnout  as  well  er  bin  witness.  Bob  P he 

wus  a-tellin’  ov  it  to  er  crowd  at  Payne’s  ole 

grocery.  Ole  Lawyer  M , he  went  down 

thar  to  plead  fur  Bob  fur  retailen,  which  he 
wus  a good  jedge  of  law,  alius  so  cornsidered, 
an’  er  reg’lar  ole  ’coon  dorg  berfore  the  County 
Co’t,  an’  sorter  run  things  thar  to  suit  hisself. 


You  could  er  beam  him  open  orn  a still  day 
cle’r  out  to  Drunkards’  Spring,  an’  thet’s  a good 
haft  a mile  from  the  co’t-house.  But  Bob  sed 
he  didn’t  stan’  no  mo’  showin’  berfore  ole  Jedge 

D then  a bobtail  bull  in  fly-time.  He 

sorter  jawed  back  at  the  jedge  fur  a whet,  an’ 
talked  vig’rous  ’bout  the  Decklerashun  ov  En- 
derpenjunce,  an’  the  bill  ov  rights,  an’  the  Con- 
statushun,  an’  the  resulushuns  of  ’98-9.  But 
it  didn’t  make  no  mo’  einpresshuu  orn  thet 
durn,  ’signefleant  ole  jedge  then  er  pourin’  wa- 
ter oru  a duck’s  back.  He  jest  sot  right  down 

oru  Lawyer  M , he  did,  an  raFd  hisself  back 

in  his  cha’r,  an’  sed  he  werreu’t  a-persidin’  at 
no  flag  raiseu,  Fo’th  of  July  doens,  nor  ntithen 

ov  the  sort.  An’  he  ’lowed  thet  Lawyer  M 

didn’t  know  no  law,  an’  didn’t  hev  no  ever- 
dence.  An’  he  jest  tuck  his  pen,  he  did,  an’  he 
writ  out  a verdick,  an’  tole  the  jurur  to  assign 
it;  an’  the  fust  thing  Bob  knowed  he  war  in 
jail.  He  sed  it  war  the  quickest  thing  thet  he 
ever  seen  in  his  life.  Whew ! they  say  he’s  a 
plum’  sight,  an’  pow’ful  fond  er  whiskey  too, 
an’  I don’t  ornderstan’  why  he  should  be  so 
rantank’rous  over  them  as  makes  it.  Ef  haft 
they  say  ’bout  his  drotted  meauniss  is  so,  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  ef  he  didn’t  git  the  whoid 
kit  an’  bilen  orn  us  this  load.  The  fax  is,  I’m 
a-gitten  tired  ov  the  bisuiness,  enyhow ; it’s 
too  dad-fetched  unsartin ; an’  arter  feein’  the 
offucers,  hiren  lawyers,  treatin’  witnusses,  an’ 
payen  travullin’  expensis  a’tendin’  ov  co’t,  thar 
ain’t  no  big  chance  ov  profit  in  it,  no  way. 
Which  I tole  the  ole  ’omau.  I sez,  ef  I ken 
mandidge  to  git  cle’r  this  go-round,  I’m  a-gwine 
to  close  out  an’  quit  the  bisuiness.  Strenger, 
whar  aF  you  gwiue  ?’ 

“I  replied  that  I,  too,  was  on  my  way  to 

C to  attend  court ; and  he  continued, 4 You 

don’t  know  ole  D , I s’posef’ 

“ 4 Yes ; I’ve  seen  him.’ 

44 4 Wal,  strenger,  ef  you  kin  bring  eny  enflu- 
uuce  to  b’ar  orn  ’im,  an’  kin  git  me  outen  this 
here  scrape,  I’ll  fee  you  hausum.’ 

44  After  learning  his  name,  I told  him  to  be 
in  the  court-room  next  day  promptly  at  ten 
o’clock.  As  I took  my  seat  on  the  bench,  the 
first  object  that  caught  my  eye  was  my  fel- 
low-traveller, leaning  over  the  back  railing  of 
the  bar.  The  recognition  was  mutual.  His 
lower  jaw  relaxed  aud  dropped  until  it  seem- 
ed to  hang  loose  on  its  hinges,  and  there  was 
a mingled  expression  of  astonishment  and  hor- 
ror on  his  countenance. 

44  4 Clerk,’  said  1, 4 is  there  a case  of  the  United 

States  versus for  illicit  distilling  on  the 

docket  V 

44  4 Yes,  your  Honor,’  said  the  clerk. 

44  4 Dismiss  it ,’  said  I. 

44  It  was  some  little  time  before  he  seem- 
ed to  take  in  the  situation.  When  he  did, 
he  cast  a timid,  sheepish  glance  at  me,  and 
disappeared  in  the  crowd.  I think  he  kept 
his  word,  aud  went  ont  of  the  business;  at 
least,  I never  heard  of  his  name  on  docket 
again.” 
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THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  GENERAL  WESLEY  MERRITT,  U.S.  A. 


HE  organization  of  the 
army  of  the  United 
States  depends  on  the 
law-making  power  of  the 
nation — Congress.  Its 

strength  has  hitherto 
been  regulated  by  the 
apparent  necessities  of 
the  country,  being  at 
times  reduced  to  a few 
thousand  men,  while  at 
others  it  has  numbered 
more  than  a million.  Its  history,  on  the 
whole,  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  though, 
through  no  fault  for  which  it  can  be  said 
to  be  responsible,  there  is  much  in  its  rec- 
ord that  reflects  discredit  on  the  country. 
Its  recruitment  depends  ordinarily  on  vol- 
untary enlistment,  and  its  efficiency  on 
the  ability  of  its  officers  and  the  length  of 
time  the  men  have  been  in  the  service, 
subjected  to  discipline  and  drill.  With 
the  officers  of  the  army  as  a body  the  his- 
tory of  our  last  two  wars  shows  there  is 
no  shortcoming.  Whether  graduates  of 
the  Military  Academy— the  best  for  the 
purpose  in  the  world — or  selected  for  their 
energy,  capacity,  and  brilliancy  in  actual 
service,  they  are  by  common  consent  equal 
to  the  officers  of  the  best  of  European  ar- 
mies. In  the  war  with  Mexico  and  in  that 
of  the  rebellion  it  required  at  least  one 
year  to  make  the  army  fit  for  the  field. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  these  armies,  as 
well  as  that  disbanded  in  1783,  were  soul 
and  body  like  the  army  maintained  in 
times  of  peace,  and  then  called  the  regular 
army. 

The  genius  of  the  government  contem- 
plates that  all  able  males  of  proper  age  in 
the  country  should  constitute  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  The  officers  and  sol- 
diers are  at  all  times  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try, with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  most  favored  civilian.  The  army  is 
the  body  in  which  the  military  spirit  of 


the  people  is  fostered.  The  relation  of 
the  parts  could  be  improved,  and  some 
ways  in  which  this  improvement  might 
be  effected  will  be  incidentally  suggested 
in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

It  is  an  anomaly  in  history  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colonies  immediately  after  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  neglected  to  recog- 
nize the  services  of  the  army,  and  treated 
it  with  great  injustice.  Men  and  officers 
who  had  given  their  time  and  property 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  were  turned 
out  of  the  service  without  pay  or  recog- 
nition of  any  kind.  Representing  their 
grievances  for  themselves  and  for  the 
men  of  their  commands,  a committee  of 
officers  in  an  address  to  Congress  said: 
“ Our  embarrassments  thicken  so  fast  that 
many  of  us  are  unable  to  go  farther. 
Shadows  have  been  offered  to  us,  while 
the  substance  has  been  gleaned  by  others. 
The  citizens  murmur  at  the  greatness  of 
the  taxes,  and  no  part  reaches  the  army. 
We  have  borne  all  that  men  can  bear; 
our  property  is  expended,  our  private  re- 
sources are  at  an  end.”  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  discontent  and  unjust  treat- 
ment, there  was  no  lack  of  evil -disposed 
persons  who  for  sinister  purposes  sought 
to  foment  an  insurrection,  but  these  were 
foiled, and  the  army  remained  true  patriots 
to  the  end.  “It  was,”  says  Bancroft,  u a 
source  of  irritation  that  the  members  of 
the  Legislatures  never  adjourned  till  they 
had  paid  themselves  fully,  that  all  on  the 
civil  lists  of  the  United  States  regularly 
received  their  salaries,  and  that  all  on  the 
military  lists  were  as  regularly  left  un- 
paid.” 

This  history  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  which  characterized  the  disbandment 
of  the  army  of  the  country  three  quarters 
of  a century  later.  This  army  numbered 
thousands  where  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion counted  tens,  but  it  disappeared  noise- 
lessly and  quietly,  well  paid  and  full  of 
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honors,  and  continues  without  dissent  to 
receive  the  care  and  blessings  of  the  na- 
tion it  saved. 

Following  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
there  was  on  all  sides  a fictitious  fear  of 
a kt  standing  army.”  Whether  this  arose 
from  the  events  which  we  have  hastily 
surveyed,  or  whether  it  was  an  inheritance 
born  of  the  hatred  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions, it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
inquire.  In  the  sequel  it  proved  worse 
than  disastrous  to  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try. Less  than  thirty  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the 
American  people  were  again  called  upon 
to  take  up  arms  to  perfect  their  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain.  The  records  of 
the  events  of  the  war  of  1812,  so  far  as  the 
army  was  concerned,  contain  a history 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  the  blush  of 
shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  American. 
Blunders  of  officers,  misbehavior  on  the 
part  of  men,  mixed  with  failures  in  every 
direction,  were  the  governing  incidents  of 
a campaign  which  ended  in  the  rout  of 
the  army  and  the  destruction  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  public  buildings  of  the  infant  re- 
public. Almost  the  only  gleam  of  the 
military  spirit  which  had  achieved  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country  came  from  the 
South,  at  New  Orleans,  where  Jackson 
with  a command  of  volunteers  defeated  a 
force  of  the  veterans  of  Europe. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  Congress  reorganized  the 
army  on  a peace  footing,  with  proper 
proportions  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Ar- 
tillery. Its  strength  was  10,000,  exclusive 
of  the  Engineer  establishment.  This  force 
was  reduced  in  1821. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  whatever  its  po- 
litical aspects,  resulted  with  great  honor 
to  the  army.  The  known  weakness  of 
the  militia  system,  still  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  responsible  for  the  transac- 
tion of  affairs,  was  avoided.  The  Presi- 
dent called  for  volunteers,  not  to  exceed 
50,000,  and  these  with  the  regular  army 
fought  a series  of  successful  battles,  which 
ended  in  the  capitulation  of  the  capital 
of  Mexico. 

At  the  inception  of  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion the  army  of  the  United  States  was 
by  law  about  12,000  strong.  The  system 
initiated  and  tried  in  the  war  with  Mexico 
was  again  adopted.  Volunteers  were  call- 
ed for,  and  incorporated  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible with  the  regular  army,  so  that  the 
army  was  increased  to  180,000  in  1861,  to 


637,000  in  1862,  to  918,000  in  1863,  and 
finally  to  the  enormous  strength  of  more 
than  1,000,000  in  1865. 

ORGANIZATION. 

At  the  present  time  the  army  consists 
of  twenty-five  regiments  of  Infantry,  ten 
of  Cavalry,  and  five  of  Artillery,  consti- 
tuting a force  of — not  to  exceed  25,000 
men.  The  organization  of  each  infantry 
regiment  is  familiar  to  the  reader,  con- 
sisting, as  in  the  State  volunteer  organ- 
izations, of  ten  companies  each,  officered 
by  a captain,  one  first  and  one  second 
lieutenant,  and  of  two  extra  lieutenants, 
who  are  the  adjutant  and  quartermas- 
ter of  the  regiment.  This,  with  the  col- 
onel, lieutenant-colonel,  and  major,  com- 
pletes the  officers  of  the  infantry  regi- 
ment. The  cavalry  regiment  consists  of 
twelve  troops,  or  mounted  companies,  with 
three  officers  to  the  troop,  one  captain  and 
one  first  and  one  second  lieutenant,  and 
has  three  majors  instead  of  one  as  in  the 
infantry.  In  the  artillery  the  regiment 
contains  twelve  companies,  or  batteries, 
each  being  officered  by  one  captain,  two 
first  lieutenants,  and  one  second  lieuten- 
ant. Consequently,  in  the  artillery  regi- 
ment there  are  twenty-six  first  lieuten- 
ants, allowing  two  for  each  company,  and 
one  each  as  adjutant  and  quartermaster. 
The  field  officers  consist  of  a colonel, 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  three  majors. 

In  each  regiment  of  artillery  there  are 
two  horse  batteries,  the  officers  of  which 
are  changed  from  time  to  time  with  the 
officers  of  foot  batteries,  so  that  all  may 
be  instructed  in  this  important  part  of 
the  artillery  officers  duties.  The  other 
batteries,  or  companies,  are  foot  troops,  in- 
structed both  as  infantry  soldiers  and  in 
the  handling  of  heavy  guns  in  the  perma- 
nent forts  on  the  sea-coast  and  elsewhere. 

The  General  officers  of  the  line  of  the 
army  are  three  Major-Generals  and  six 
Brigadier-Generals.  The  senior  Major- 
General  now  commands  the  army.  The 
other  Major-Generals  command  geograph- 
ical divisions  of  the  country;  these  di- 
visions are  subdivided  into  geographical 
departments,  which  are  commanded  by 
the  Brigadier-Generals. 

The  administration  of  the  army  is  con- 
ducted by  bureaus  or  staff  departments, 
whose  chiefs  or  heads  have  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-Generals.  These  are  the  Adju- 
tant-General’s Department,  the  Inspector- 
General’s  Department,  the  Judge-Advo- 
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and  Ib6  Signal  Corps.  | .• 

Karli  of  these  depart 
rueuts  hits  a history  of 
winch  its  members  am  :||SC 
prntt<L  ft  is  not  tho 
intention  to  enter  mix* 
these  histories.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that 
each  department  is  the 
growth  of  necessity,  and  each  has  been 
remodelled,  changed,  and  improved,  as 
experience  has  indicated.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  each  of  these  depart- 
ments is  as  near  perfection  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  duties  as  the  creations  of 
man  for  such  purposes  usually  become, 
made  so  by  trials  in  war  which  tested 
them  in  a manner  not  possible  in  genera- 
tions of  service  in  peace  times. 

The  Ad j u tan  t-Gen e rai  •«  Department  is 
charged  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
army,  the  issuance  of  orders,  the  keeping 
of  tlie  records,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  recruiting;  the  army.  Here  are 
kept  the  monthly  and.  other  reports  of  the 
army,  so  filed  and  tabulated  that  on  any 
day  in  any  year  of  his  service  the  exact 
status  and  occupation  of  any  enlisted  man 
or  officer  can  be.  determined.  The  records 
are  as  complete  for  the  millions  of  men  in 
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the  army  during  the  civil  war  as  for  the 
thousands  who  now  constitute  the  regular 
establrih  merit,  Does  X claim  to  have 
been  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  atony 
time  in  the  past,  even  beyond  the  memory 
of  man,  the  proper  machinery  set  in  mo- 
tion in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  will 
soon  determine  whether  the  claim  is  well 
founded.  In  .short,  without  entering  into 
particulars,  every  matter  that  is  of  inter- 
est to  soldier  or  civilian,  covering  the 
service  of  a soldier  duly  enlisted,  can 
be  investigated  in  the  smallest  details, 
and  most  positive  conclusions  arrived  at 
through  tins  well-conducted  department 
With  it  rests  the  supply  of  recruits  for  the 
different  organ teat ions  of  the  army,  the 
assignment  of  officers  lo  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  discharge  of  officers  or  rue n by 
sentence  of  courts-  martial  or  other w i$e. 
and  generally  all  the  details  resulting 
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from  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  General -in -chief.  If  an  officer  de- 
sires a leave  of  absence  or  a soldier  a fur- 
lough, he  applies  through  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  result  of  an  application  on 
this  or  any  other  subject  is  returned 
through  the  “channels.”  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  decry  the  “red  tape”  connect- 
ed with  the  administration  of  the  army 
through  the  Adjutant-General's  Depart- 
ment, but  the  charge  is  not  well  founded. 
For  work  that  demands  celerity  the  tel- 
egraph is  brought  into  requisition,  and 
through  this  medium  the  entire  army  of 
the  United  States  could  be  put  in  motion, 
equipped  for  war  service,  in  six  hours  or 
less  time. 

The  Inspector-General's  Department,  as 
the  name  indicates,  is  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  the  army  through  every  de- 
partment and  branch  of  service,  and  of 
all  matters  relating  to  its  operations  and 
involving  its  efficiency.  This  department 
is  responsible  that  no  order  goes  long  neg- 
lected, no  continued  fraud  or  mismanage- 
ment of  fiscal  concerns  exists,  that  want 
of  discipline  is  discovered,  and,  generally, 
that  the  state  of  efficiency  of  the  army  in 
all  its  parts  is  known  to  the  authorities  in 
command.  It  is  the  great  safeguard  of 
the  military  establishment,  for  when  it 
is  properly  conducted  no  neglect,  incom- 
petency,  or  mismanagement,  anywhere 
throughout  the  system,  can  long  go  undis- 
covered, and  as  a matter  of  course  uncor- 
rected. The  office  has  from  time  to  time 
been  combined  with  that  of  the  Adjutant- 
General,  but  experience  has  taught,  as 
reason  indicated,  that  by  the  present  man- 
agement, when  each  department  is  sepa- 
rate, and  responsible  in  its  own  sphere  of 
action,  the  best  results  are  accomplished 
for  the  good  of  the  army. 

The  duties  of  the  Judge- Advocate-Gen- 
eral’s department  are,  as  indicated  by  the 
name,  those  that  are  demanded  by  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  army. 

Of  the  supply  departments  of  the 
army  that  of  the  Quartermaster-General 
is  second  to  none  in  importance.  On 
it  depends  the  supply  of  the  army  of 
clothing,  forage,  transportation,  and  ev- 
erything that  is  required  by  the  soldier  in 
barracks  or  in  the  field  connected  with 
these.  The  quarters  of  the  soldier,  wheth- 
er houses  or  tents,  the  storehouses,  the 
stables  for  animals,  the  wagons,  or  cars, 
or  steam-boats,  or  other  means  of  trans- 


porting the  army  or  the  supplies  of  the 
army,  all  depend  on  this  department. 
Beds  and  blankets  for  the  men,  forage, 
straw,  and  shelter  for  the  animals,  must 
be  looked  for  from  the  quartermaster  of  a 
command.  In  fact  everything,  save  what 
is  eaten  by  the  men  or  used  in  the  case  of 
the  sick  or  wounded,  or  especially  intend- 
ed for  armies  in  their  special  work  of  giv- 
ing battle,  must  be  furnished  by  this  de- 
partment. It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  con- 
clude how  easily  a poorly  conducted  Quar- 
termaster - General’s  Department  .embar- 
rasses and  paralyzes  an  army.  It  was  this 
that  Washington  had  to  contend  with  in 
the  dark  days  at  Valley  Forge.  It  was  this, 
in  part,  that  stultified  the  preparations  of 
the  army  in  1812.  It  was  from  such  cause 
that  resulted  the  suffering  of  the  British 
army  in  the  Crimea  in  the  war  with  Russia. 
And  to  a well-conducted  Quartermaster- 
General’s  Department  may  be  attributed, 
in  so  far  as  these  things  go,  our  successes 
in  the  great  war  of  the  rebellion. 

Equal  in  importance  with  any  other 
for  the  army  in  the  field  is  the  Subsistence 
Department.  In  fact,  while  its  duties  are 
not  so  complicated  as  are  those  of  the  Quar- 
termaster-General’s Department,  the  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  to  the  men  is  of  more 
importance  than  is  the  supply  of  forage  to 
the  animals  of  an  army,  or  of  clothing. 
Any  neglect  in  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment is  quick  to  be  felt  and  resented,  and 
soon  ends  in  demoralization.  “ An  army 
moves  on  its  belly”  is  an  aphorism  which 
officers  of  the  army  have  had  impressed 
on  them  by  every  experience,  commencing 
with  the  first  day  in  campaign.  When  it 
is  considered  that  each  man's  ration,  of  an 
army  consisting  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  is  made  up  of  some  dozen  or  more 
articles  of  food,  and  several  of  the  parts 
of  the  ration  are  interchangeable  with 
three  or  four  others,  the  exactions  of  the 
duties  of  the  Subsistence  Department  may 
be  understood.  The  magnitude  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Subsistence  Department  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  four 
years’  war  of  the  rebellion  this  department 
disbursed  for  supplies  nearly  $362,000,000. 
Secretary  Stanton,  in  his  annual  report 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  said : “ During 
the  war  this  branch  of  the  service  never 
failed.  It  answers  to  the  demand,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  meet  the  national  call.” 

To  the  Medical  Department  belong  the 
duties  of  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  army,  and  the  prevention* 
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as  far  as  human  science  can  go, of  the  first 
and  greatest  source  of  an  army’s  depletion 
in  the  field — sickness  in  camp.  These  du- 
ties involve  part  of  those  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General’s Department,  and  part  of 
those  of  the  Subsistence  Department,  while 
they  have  much  that  is  common  to  neither 
to  attend  to.  In  other  words,  an  efficient 
medical  officer  must  be  a good  quarter- 
master and  a good  commissary,  and  above 
all  a skilled  surgeon  and  physician. 

THE  HOSPITAL  CORPS.  . 

The  Hospital  Corps  is  a body  of  sol- 
diers permanently  attached  to  the  Medical 
Department,  and  all  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Medical  Department  must  be 
discharged  by  it.  It  consists  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  (hospital  stewards)  and 
privates,  a small  proportion  of  the  latter 
being  graded  as  acting  hospital  stewards. 

This  corps  is  recruited  by  the  volun- 
tary transfer  from  other  branches  of  the 
service  of  men  who  have  served  at  least 
one  year,  and  have  thus  become  trained 
to  military  discipline,  or  by  direct  enlist- 
ment of  soldiers  whose  terms  of  service 
in  other  organizations  have  expired.  In 
time  of  peace  not  more  than  ten  civilians 
may  be  enlisted  in  the  Hospital  Corps, 
but  each  of  these  must  be  attached  to  a 
company  of  the  line  for  at  least  one  year, 
to  become  thoroughly  instructed  in  a sol- 
dier’s duty. 

The  qualifications  of  a private  of  the 
Hospital  Corps,  in  addition  to  the  physi- 
cal soundness  required  of  all  soldiers,  are 
ability  to  read  and  write,  natural  intelli- 
gence, temperate  habits,  and  good  general 
character.  No  married  men  are  accepted, 
and  if  a private  marries,  he  cannot  be  re- 
enlisted. 

The  acting  hospital  stewards  are  detail- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  the  pri- 
vates, after  at  least  one  year’s  service  in 
the  corps,  and  passing  an  examination  in 
pharmacy,  arithmetic,  dictation,  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
army,  the  principle  of  cooking,  minor  sur- 
gery, and  nursing.  Their  pay  is  $25  a 
month  and  the  other  allowances  of  a pri- 
vate. They  may  lose  their  position  for 
misconduct,  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
medical  officer,  or  by  sentence  of  a court- 
martial. 

Hospital  stewards  are  non-commission- 
ed officers  of  the  highest  grade,  ranking  as 
sergeants  of  the  non-commissioned  staff. 
They  are  appointed  by  examination  from 


among  the  actiug  hospital  stewards  after 
at  least  one  year’s  service  in  that  grade. 
They  are  examined  in  the  same  subjects 
as  the  acting  stewards,  but  more  thor- 
oughly, and  their  capacity  to  control  men 
is  taken  into  account.  They  must  be  men 
of  good  habits  and  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity. They  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks.  Their  pay  is  $45  a month. 

At  every  post  in  the  army  there  are  at 
least  one  steward  and  three  privates,  and 
at  the  very  large  posts  there  may  be  as 
many  as  three  or  four  stewards  or  acting 
stewards,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  privates. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
of  subordination  and  discipline,  and  dif- 
fer from  other  enlisted  men  only  in  the 
nature  of  their  duties.  They  are  equipped 
as  infantry,  excepting  when  serving  in  the 
field  with  cavalry  or  light  artillery,  when 
they  are  mounted,  but  they  carry  no  of- 
fensive weapons.  They  are  armed  with 
a large  knife,  and  one-fourth  of  them  car- 
ry a medicine  case — a box  supplied  with 
certain  appliances. 

They  are  instructed  in  their  special  du- 
ties both  theoretically  and  practically,  ev- 
ery man  being  required  to  learn  all  forms 
of  work  necessary  in  a hospital.  This  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  medical  officers, 
by  the  stewards,  and  by  the  privates  long- 
est on  duty.  When  well  instructed  they 
are  assigned  to  such  duties  as  they  are 
best  suited  for. 

Besides  their  duties  in  doors  they  are 
drilled  in  the  use  of  litters  and  ambu- 
lances, which  involves  the  careful  and 
expeditious  transportation  of  a wounded 
man  from  the  place  of  casualty  to  the  bed 
of  the  hospital.  These  drills  in  and  out 
of  doors  are  carried  out  with  the  precision 
and  attention  to  detail  that  mark  other 
military  exercises. 

A day  in  a military  hospital  for  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  Hospital  Corps  is  much 
as  follows:  All  the  men  rise  at  reveille; 
the  cook,  his  assistant,  and  the  mess-room 
attendant  earlier.  In  the  wards  the  nurses 
see  that  those  patients  allowed  to  do  so 
wash  and  dress  themselves  properly,  open 
their  bedding  for  proper  airing,  and  later 
make  their  own  beds  if  strong  enough. 
They  wash  and  make  more  comfortable 
those  patients  unable  to  get  up.  They 
carefully  sweep  the  floors,  opening  such 
windows  and  ventilators  as  the  weather 
may  allow;  dust  all  chairs,  tables,  win- 
dows, and  other  objects;  cleanse  the  spit- 
toons and  any  vessels  belonging  to  the 
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hetlriddenv&ud  prepare  the  ward  for  the  there  is  no  disorder  at  any  time  during  the 
morning  visit  of  the  medical  officer  In  day  and  no  noise  at  night,  the  lights  be 
the  mean  time breakfast  has  been  prepared*  mg  extinguished  at  a fixed  hour,  except 
ami  the  nurse  sees  that  the  patients  who  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  care  of  the 
go  to  the  table  are  neatly  dressed.  He  sick.  The  nurse  carefully  observes  the 
brings  in  the  breakfasts  of  those  who  cun-  sick,  and  at  any  sudden  change  for  the 
not  go  to  the  tableland  gives  them  such  Worse  he  promptly  notifies  the  steward, 
assistance  as  is  necessary.  All  day  he  is  When  patients  require  special  watching 
employed  in  keeping  the  ward  tidy,  in  ;ul-  or  care,  drafts  are  made  from  the  other 
ministering  the  medicines  or  arranging  patients  for  temporary  duty, 
the  dressings  that  may  be  ordered,  and  in  The  privates  not  directly  employed  as 
keeping  the  apparatus  ia  the  ward,  and  cooks  and  nurses  begin  their  duties  at  re- 
the  wash  room  and  water-closet  that  usu  veille,  and  keep  live  administrative  parts 
ally  adjoin  it,  scrupulously  clean.  In  of  the  hospital  and  the  grounds  and  out- 
the  rougher  and  more  ordinary  part  of  buildings  in  order,  take  cam  of  the  cows 
this  work  lie  is  assisted  by  such  patients  and  the  garden,  and  generally  discharge 
as  are  convalescent.  The  nurse  is  in  mil-  the  several  duties  to  which  they  are  as- 
itarv  charge  of  the  ward,  and  is  responsi-  signed.  As  they  usually  are  intelligent 
hie  for  the  good  conduct,  of  the  patients,  men  of  good  habits,  all  this  work  is  done 
who  are  bound  to  obey  him.  In  ease  of  regularly  and  uniformly  with  little  urg- 
disobedkmee  he  at  once  reports  to  the  ing.  Nevertheless  the  stewards  exercise, 
steward,  who  exercises  his  authority, or,  if  a general  supervision,  and  are  held  re- 
that  is  unavailing,  reports  the  case  with-  sponsible  for  any  lapses  in  imutiies*  or  dis 
out  delay  to  the  medical  officer.  eiplino.  About  nine  o’clock  every  morn* 

The  right  of  appeal  to  the  medical  offic  ing  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  hospital 
cer  always  exists.  The  nurse  sees  that  corps  are  i nspccted  by  a medical  officer, 
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as  the  company  barracks  are  by  a com- 
pany officer;  the  wards  are  visited  and 
the  patients  examined  at  least  twice  daily ; 
and  the  whole  hospital  and  every  man  in 
it  is  carefully  inspected  once  every  week. 
To  be  ready  for  these  inspections  requires 
constant  and  intelligent  work  by  the  men 
of  the  corps. 

The  stewards  are  directly  occupied  with 
dispensing;  with  acting  as  dressers  for 
the  graver  cases;  with  drawing  and  dis- 
tributing the  rations  and  supervising 
the  cooking;  with  attending  to  the  clerical 
work,  which  is  always  large  and  requires 
exactness  and  skill;  and  with  a constant 
oversight  of  the  more  seriously  sick  or  in- 
jured, under  the  medical  officer’s  instruc- 
tions. 

The  duties  of  the  Pay  Department  are 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name. 

THE  ENGINEER  CORPS. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  called  into 
existence  by  the  necessities  of  the  war 
of  the  colonies  for  independence.  Its 
origin  was  in  the  appointment  by  Wash- 
ington, under  resolution  of  Congress,  of 
four  officers  of  engineers  from  the  army 
of  France,  who  came  to  this  country 
seeking  service  immediately  on  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  witli  the  mother  coun- 
try. At  that  period  France  had  pro- 
duced the  best  military  engineers  in  the 
world.  The  list  of  eminent  men  in  this 
brancli  of  science  included  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
names  of  Pagan,  Cormontaigne,  Vauban, 
Carnot,  and  Montalembert,  and  their  pu- 
pils were  the  founders  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  in  this  country.  As  early  as  1778 
Congress  established  an  organization  of 
three  companies  of  engineer  troops  with 
proper  officers,  which  companies  served 
through  the  war  of  the  Revolution  with 
distinction,  but  Avere  mustered  out  of  the 
service,  together  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  army,  in  1783. 

In  1794  Congress  provided  for  a per- 
manent establishment  of  a Corps  of  Artil- 
lerists and  Engineers,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a school  of  instruction  at  West 
Point,  New  York.  From  this  origina- 
ted the  Military  Academy,  though  it  was 
not  fairly  established,  owing  to  accidents 
from  tire  and  a want  of  funds,  until  some 
six  or  seven  years  afterward.  From  the 
date  of  its  establishment  up  to  a period 
after  the  civil  war  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  continued  by  law  a part  of 


the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  army,  and  it 
was  controlled  and  managed  by  officers  of 
that  corps.  By  act  of  Congress  of  1866 
this  control  and  management  passed  to 
the  army  at  large,  or  rather  to  the  War 
Department,  the  superintendent  being 
selected,  and  the  officers  and  instructors 
being  detailed,  from  any  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice. This  step  was  taken  by  Congress 
after  discussion  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  civil  war,  with  a view  to  liberal- 
izing and  broadening  the  instruction  of 
the  students  who  were  to  become  officers. 
The  Academy,  whether  considered  before 
or  since  the  change,  has  produced  results 
of  which  its  friends  are  justly  proud,  and 
which  must  for  all  time  be  a credit  to  the 
country  and  a monument  to  the  corps  of 
officers  who  nursed  it  into  life  in  the  early 
history  of  the  country,  and  have  since 
given  it  vigor  and  vitality  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  important  work. 

Up  to  1863,  when  it  was  merged  by 
law  with  the  Engineer  Corps,  there  ex- 
isted with  variable  importance  a Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers.  The  duty  of 
this  corps  in  time  of  Avar  was  such  as  is 
intrusted  to  officers  charged  with  the  de- 
tails of  preliminary  reconnoissance  of  a 
theatre  of  war.  In  peace  times  this  corps 
Avas  occupied  in  the  then  Western  coun- 
try making  ex  pi  oration  s — geograph  i cal 
and  geological.  The  result  of  their  la- 
bors in  this  direction  and  those  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  proper  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century  has  been  the 
location  and  construction  of  the  roads, 
canals,  important  public  Avorks  and  im- 
provements of  the  country,  including  the 
accurate  methods  of  surveying — geodetic, 
topographic,  and  hydrographic — that  are 
now  in  use. 

In  the  time  of  Avar  the  duties  required 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  mainly  the 
Avork  of  planning  and  superintending  the 
construction  of  all  fortifications  required 
in  military  operations,  including  the  aux- 
iliary Avorks  involved  in  the  attack  or  de- 
fense of  fortifications.  The  corps  is  also 
charged  with  procuring  and  embodying 
in  maps  all  information  involving  the 
topographical  features  of  the  country 
comprising  the  theatre  of  Avar  or  a field 
of  battle.  They  may  be  charged,  as  stafT- 
officers,  with  the  selection  of  camps,  and 
should  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  all 
places  to  be  fortified  and  held,  as  also  to 
obtain  information  of  the  enemy’s  strong- 
holds, works,  and  resources.  They  are 
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charged  with  the  care  and  managementof 
the  bridge  equipage  of  the  army,  with  the 
construction  of  bridges  in  an  advance, 
and  the  destruction  of  those  which,  being 
of  value  to  the  enemy,  are  ordered  to  be 
demolished. 

The  only  troops  authorized  by  law  as  a 
part  of  the  Engineer  Corps  are  four  com- 
panies, officered  by  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants of  engineers.  These  companies,  three 
of  which  are  stationed  at  Willets  Point, 
and  one  at  West  Point,  New  York,  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  an  increase  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  war.  They  are  constantly 
instructed,  theoretically  and  practically, 
in  sapping,  mining,  and  pontoniering,  and 
comprise  a force  of  material  for  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  event  of  a large 
increase  of  the  enlisted  force  of  engineers. 

In  time  of  peace  the  Engineer  Corps 
must  attend  to  all  usual  duties  expected  of 
such  corps  in  an  army  always  ready  for 
war,  besides  being  charged  by  legislative 
enactments  or  by  executive  orders  with  a 
multitude  of  responsibilities  which  it  is 
difficult  to  enumerate  in  detail.  These 
include  surveys  for  planning  and  con- 
struction of  permanent  fortifications  on 
the  sea-coast;  the  surveys  for  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors;  the  con- 
struction of  beacons,  light  houses,  and  all 
fixed  aids  to  navigation  ; the  construction 
of  public  buildings  and  works  in  charge 
of  the  War  Department;  the  surveys  of 
the  great  lakes  of  the  country;  the  astro- 
nomical determination  of  boundaries  and 
initial  points;  the  surveys  of  the  Territo- 
ries; the  supervision  of  the  construction 
of  bridges  over  navigable  waters;  and  the 
study  and  perfecting  of  the  system  of  de- 
fence depending  on  the  use  of  torpedoes, 
and  the  necessary  submarine  mines  con- 
nected with  the  defence  of  our  large  com- 
mercial cities. 

With  all  these  diversified  duties, which 
require  at  times  the  application  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  science  and  the 
arts,  it  is  the  pride  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers that  with  an  expenditure  of  millions 
of  money  yearly  for  the  last  half  century 
no  defalcation  or  misappropriation  of  gov- 
ernment funds  has  ever  occurred;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  th rough  care,  industry, 
and  intelligent  supervision  of  the  officers 
of  the  corps  in  charge  of  public  works,  the 
government  has  habitually  received  full 
value  in  work  for  the  money  expended. 
If  there  is  a single  exception  to  this,  it  in 


no  way  involves  the  reputation  of  the 
corps,  and  stands  chargeable  to  the  indi- 
vidual, who,  as  an  exception,  is  the  more 
prominent. 

In  the  discussions  already  referred  to  in 
Congress  growing  out  of  the  experience  of 
the  war,  it  was  urged  that  the  education 
and  daily  duties  in  his  profession  unfitted 
an  engineer  officer  for  brilliant,  indepen- 
dent, and  responsible  command  of  an  army 
engaged  in  a hazardous  campaign.  It 
was  urged  that  his  habits  of  thought  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  labors  of  an  exact 
science,  in  the  work  of  which  a large 
factor  for  safety  is  always  allowed,  unfit 
the  engineer  officer  for  the  risks  of  inde- 
pendent command.  There  is  no  need  to 
discuss  this  question  at  this  time.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  officers  of  engineers 
combat  the  proposition  with  fervor,  and 
insist  that  they  should  be  considered  as  of- 
ficers for  command  of  troops  rather  than 
as  staff -officers.  Whatever  may  be  the 
conclusion  in  regard  to  this,  the  army  at 
large  will  always  share  in  the  pride  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  which  arises  from  the 
fact  that  if  the  education  they  receive  un- 
fits the  officers  for  command  when  lai’ge 
risks  are  involved  in  contending  with  an 
active  enemy,  it  peculiarly  fits  them  for 
control  in  public  works  and  scientific  pur- 
suits where  constant  watchfulness,  ex- 
treme caution,  and  a large  element  on  the 
side  of  safety  are  inseparable  from  satis- 
factory service.  And  thus  the  loss  of  the 
corps  in  one  direction  is  its  gain  in  an- 
other. 

THE  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

As  early  in  the  history  of  the  country 
as  1794  three  or  four  arsenals  were  pro- 
vided for,  and  between  1791  and  1812  more 
than  eight  millions  of  money  had  been 
appropriated  for  ordnance  purposes. 

The  Ordnance  Department  was  formal- 
ly established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1812. 

It  consisted  of  a Commissary-General  of 
Ordnance,  having  the  rank,  pay,  and 
emoluments  of  a colonel  of  infantry,  and 
thirteen  other  officers,  eight  of  whom  had 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenants  of  in- 
fantry. The  duties  of  the  department  as 
prescribed  by  this  act  are  almost  identical 
with  those  now  performed,  which,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  are  to  procure  by  purchase  or 
manufacture  the  armament  for  sea-coast 
defences,  and  the  arms  and  equipments 
and  all  other  ordnance  stores  for  the 
army,  the  militia,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
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for  all  tl»e  executive  departments,  to  pro-  AH  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  first 
tect  public  money  and  property.  The  lieutenant  are  filled  by  transfers  from  the 
colleges  authorized  by  law  to  iwcive  arms  line  of  the  army,  and  promotions  to  the 
for  instruction  are  supplied  by  the  Ord-  other  grades  are  regular,  except  that  the 
nance  Department  Chief  is  appointed  by  selection. 

In  1813  the  number  of  assistants  of  ord-  The  Ordnance  Office  is  at  the  War  De- 
nance  was  increased  to  sixteen,  and  their  partment  in  Washington,  where  the  Chief 
pay  raised  to  that  of  a first  lieutenant  of  of  Ordnance,  with  several  assistants,  su- 
infautry.  By  act  of  1815  the  duties  of  the  pervises  and  controls  all  matters  pertain- 
department  were  reiterated,  and  the .senior  mg  to  the  department.  The  arsenttls  of 
officer  of  ordnance—  no  longer  called  the  construction  are;  the  National  Armory, 
Commissary  - General  of  Ordnance— was  arid  the  Frank  ford,  Watervliet,  Rock  Isl- 
gi ven  general  control  of  the  public  anno-  and,  Watertown,  and  Benicia  arsenals, 
riias.  Six  years  later  the  Ordnance  De-  The  arsenulft  of  storage  are:  the  Alle~ 
partment  was  merged  in  the  artillery,  gheny,  Augusta,  Fort  Monroe.  Imiianap- 
and  ordnance  duties  wore  performed  by  olis,  Kennebec,  New  York,  and  San  An- 
artillery  officers  selected  by  the  President,  tonio.  Besides  these  there  are  a number 

In  1832  the  Ordnance  Department  was  of  powder  and  ordnance  depots  located  at 
re- * established,  and  in  1838  the.  mu  n her  of  points  in  the  country most  convenient  for 
officers  increased.  the  purposes  of  supply. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Ord  From  1873  to  1882  an  officer  was  desig- 
nation Department  is  as  follows;  A Chief  nated  as  Constructor  of  Ordnance,  and  to 
of  Ordnance,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-  him  was  intrusted,  under  direction  of  the 
general;  three  colonels:  four  lieutenant-  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  designing  and 
colonels;  ten  majors;  twenty  captains,  construction  of  all  guns  and  carriages, 
and  sixteen  first  lieutenants.  In  1882  this  office  was  abolished,  and  its 
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•duties  were  assumed  by  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance. While  utilizing  the  services  of 
officers  stationed  elsewhere,  he  has  a staff 
of  officers  in  Washington  mainly  employ- 
ed on  construction  work,  and  officers  em- 
ployed as  resident  inspectors  at  private 
foundries  and  establishments  engaged  in 
work  for  the  government — such  as  the 
West  Point  and  South  Boston  foundries, 
and  the  Midvale  and  Cambria  steel- works. 
These  inspectors  are  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance and  the  establishment  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
supervise  every  detail  of  the  work,  and 
make  the  various  inspections  provided  for 
in  the  contract  and  in  the  ordnance  in- 
structions. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  Ord- 
nance Office  has  been,  since  1875,  the  Ord- 
nance Board,  which  to-day  consists  of 
three  members,  with  stations  at  the  New 
York  Arsenal,  Governor's  Island.  This 
board  has  charge  of  such  experiments  at 
the  proving-ground  at  Sandy  Hook  as 
are  not  by  law  required  to  be  otherwise 
conducted.  The  members  of  this  board, 
associated  with  two  other  officers,  consti- 
tute the  board  for  testing  rifle  cannon. 
'The  proceedings  of  this  board,  limited,  as 
its  title  indicates,  to  experiments  with  ri- 
fled cannon,  are  forwarded  through  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  to  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

A third  board,  designated  the  Board  on 
Ordnance  and  Defence,  relieves  the  two 
before-mentioned  boards  of  much  work. 
Being  a mixed  board,  it  is  independent 
of  the  Ordnance  Department,  except  in 
the  matter  of  expenditures  for  ordnance 
purposes. 

The  ordnance  proving-ground  is  under 
the  command  of  the  president  of  the  Ord- 
nance Board,  with  an  officer  as  assistant 
in  charge.  Here  are  mounted  and  proved 
all  new  constructions  in  the  way  of  guns 
and  carriages.  All  experiments  are  here 
also  made  with  powders,  high  explosives, 
projectiles,  fuzes,  sabots,  primers,  etc.  The 
establishment  is  provided  with  the  most 
modern  ballistic  instruments,  with  devices 
for  the  analysis  of  gunpowder,  and  with 
a testing  machine  for  metals.  There  is 
a machine  shop  at  the  station,  where  all 
repairs  are  made,  and  occasionally  origi- 
nal constructions  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. Prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
testing  machine  at  Watertown  Arsenal, 
all  the  metal  employed  in  gun  construc- 


tion was  tested  here,  and  the  specimens 
were  here  cut  out  and  turned. 

It  is  at  the  proving-ground  that  the 
various  inventions  presented  by  civilians 
from  any  part  of  the  country  are  test- 
ed. The  inventor,  through  his  member 
of  Congress,  approaches  the  Secretary  of 
War  with  his  war  balloon,  his  contriv- 
ance for  firing  dynamite  shell,  his  im- 
proved projectile,  sabot,  or  fuze,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  by 
him  to  the  Ordnance  Board,  which  care- 
fully examines  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Unless  the  device  is  palpably  ab- 
surd, the  inventor  is  then  given  the  op- 
portunity of  a test. 

The  National  Armory  was  established 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1794. 
Excepting  occasional  experimental  work, 
the  only  products  of  the  armory  are  ri- 
fles, carbines,  and  side-arms.  Pistols  and 
Gatling-guns  for  issue  are  obtained  by 
purchase,  but  they  are  inspected  by  offi- 
cers and  employes  of  the  armory.  In 
1888  there  were  manufactured  not  to  ex- 
ceed 41,130  rifles  and  carbines,  but  it  is 
stated  that  the  armory  can  now  turn  out 
1000  rifles  per  day.  During  the  rebel- 
lion, from  1861  to  1865,  there  were  made 
at  this  armory  805,537  rifled  muskets.  One 
important  result  of  the  establishment  of 
this  National  Armory  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  government  has  here  edu- 
cated a class  of  skilled  workmen,  who 
have  been  distributed  from  time  to  time 
through  the  various  private  establish- 
ments in  the  country.  These  from  their 
training  have  attained  a high  standard 
of  workmanship,  which  has  placed  our 
private  manufactories  at  the  head  of  this 
industry.  Under  this  tuition  have  been 
developed  the  greater  number  of  the  la- 
bor-saving and  accurate  machines  which 
are  now  universally  employed  in  the  fab- 
rication of  small-arms. 

Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  was 
established  in  1816.  At  the  present  time 
its  productions  are  limited  to  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition  for  the  rifle,  car- 
bine, pistol,  and  Gatling -gun,  of  fuzes, 
primers,  and  military  pyrotechny.  The 
powder  used  is  obtained  from  private 
manufacturers,  after  inspection  by  ord- 
nance officers. 

Watervliet  Arsenal. — In  1887  the  prin- 
cipal fabrications  at  this  arsenal  were 
leather- work,  harness,  equipments,  and  ac- 
coutrements. Selected,  however,  that  year 
by  the  Gun  Foundry  Board  as  the  most 
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can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a part  of  the 
array,  and  its  organization  is  well  known. 

RECRUITING. 

With  this  hurried  glance  at  its  organ- 
ization, we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
method  of  recruiting  the  line  of  the  army. 

The  recruiting  of  the  army  depends  on 
voluntary  enlistment;  the  terra  of  ser- 
vice is  five  years.  In  all  the  principal 
business  centres  of  the  country,  on  a side 
street  near  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares, 
the  recruiting  office  may  be  found.  It  is 
designated  by  an  American  flag  not  too 
ostentatiously  displayed,  and  is  generally 
up  one  flight  of  uncovered  stairs.  In 
front  of  the  doorway  in  favorable  wea- 
ther a neat,  dapper,  well-dressed  man  in 
blue,  with  brass  buttons,  stripes  on  trou- 
sers, and  chevrons  on  closely  fitting,  well- 
made  blouse,  may  be  seen;  this  is  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant.  And  while  none  of 
the  wiles  known  to  the  English  recruiting 
sergeant  in  securing  recruits  are  supposed 
to  be  practised  by  him  of  the  United 
States  army,  he  undoubtedly  paints  the 
service  to  the  inquiring  seeker  after  mili- 
tary glory  in  as  rose-colored  tints  as  his 
views  of  fair  dealing  will  permit.  The 
first  inquiry  as  to  the  candidate  is  regard- 
ing his  physical  fitness  for  the  service. 
To  determine  this  he  is  critically  examined 
by  a surgeon  of  the  army.  This  exami- 
nation also  involves  his  habits,  and  as  far 
as  possible  his  character  and  past  record. 
If  everything  is  satisfactory  the  candidate 
is  received  as  a recruit,  is  dressed  in  the 
fatigue  uniform  of  a soldier,  and  despatch- 
ed to  the  rendezvous  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks if  he  enlists  for  the  cavalry,  or  to 
Columbus  Barracks  or  David’s  Island  if 
he  chooses  the  infantry  or  artillery.  At 
the  rendezvous  he  is  taught  his  duties, 
and  is  drilled  to  a fair  state  of  soldierly 
perfection,  after  which  he  is  assigned  to 
his  regiment  and  conducted  to  his  new 
home  on  the  frontier. 

Here  for  more  than  half  a century,  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  civil 
war,  the  greater  part  of  the  regular  army 
lias  been  employed  in  keeping  the  peace 
between  the  Indians  and  whites.  This 
has  required  military  operations  of  more 
or  less  importance,  which  have  at  all  times 
been  attended  with  bloodshed  and  loss  of 
life,  though  not  always  recognized  as  at- 
taining a magnitude  to  entitle  them  to  the 
name  of  war.  Faithfulness  to  its  trusts 
has  characterized  the  army  in  all  this 


work  as  an  advance-guard  of  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  immense  regions  added  to  our 
territory  by  the  Louisiana  purchase  and 
the  war  with  Mexico.  It  stood  guard 
over  the  scattered  and  meagre  improve- 
ments of  the  pioneer  long  before  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  thousands  of  miles  of 
railroads  were  being  built,  and  when  the 
only  lines  of  travel  were  the  trails  of 
millions  of  wild  animals  now  nearly  an- 
nihilated. In  this  time  cities  numbering 
thousands  of  inhabitants  have  replaced 
the  rude  habitations  of  the  frontiersmen, 
and  the  walls  of  hundreds  of  manufac- 
tories stand  where  a few  years  since  the 
Indian  pitched  his  tepee  unmolested. 

THE  ARMY  AS  A NATIONAL  POLICE. 

Any  characterization  of  the  occupation 
of  the  army  which  fails  to  refer  to  its  ser- 
vices in  maintaining  order  as  a national 
police  is  not  complete.  True,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  army  has  not  often  been 
necessary,  but  the  occasions  when  it  has 
been  called  on,  and  the  manner  of  effi- 
cient work,  show  how  much  the  know- 
ledge of  its  existence  alone  does  in  keep- 
ing turbulent  spirits  quiet. 

The  particulars  of  the  riots  of  1877  are 
now  matters  of  history.  They  com- 
menced in  West  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
reaching  their  greatest  fury  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  spread  throughout  the  Middle 
States  and  the  West.  The  civil  authori- 
ties were  unable  to  contend  with  them, 
and  in  the  three  States  above  mentioned 
the  State  Executives  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent for  assistance  from  the  army.  In 
other  States  threatened,  as  in  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  United  States 
troops  were  present  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  the  general  government,  and  their 
presence  undoubtedly  saved  communities 
from  depredations. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  calcu- 
lations as  to  what  might  have  occurred 
if  the  power  of  the  army  had  not  been 
invoked.  It  is  a fact  that  wherever  the 
army  was,  in  even  the  smallest  force,  the 
mobs  were  awed  into  silence  and  quiet- 
ness, and  peace,  without  the  destruction 
of  property  or  loss  of  life,  was  established ; 
and  where  the  army  was  not,  the  reverse 
occurred.  The  blood  shed  and  property 
destroyed  were  not  the  only  injuries  re- 
sulting from  the  success  of  the  turbulent 
elements.  A graver  danger  threatened 
the  thousands  of  residents  in  the  larger 
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cities,  resulting  from  the  paralyzation  of 
traffic  and  the  failure  of  supplies. 

The  riots  threatened  for  about  a month, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  pre- 
sence of  troops  was  required  for  a much 
longer  season.  The  Executives  of  States 
and  officers  of  corporations,  without  dis- 
sent, bore  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  army,  wherever  present,  in  quelling 
disturbances,  and  this  effectively  and 
without  loss  of  life  or  property.  Could 
the  better  classes  of  those  who  commenced 
the  troubles  have  expressed  themselves, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  joined  in 
commending  the  methods  of  the  army, 
for 

“ If  it  were  done,  when  ’tis  done,  then  ’twere  well 

It  were  done  quickly.” 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  ARMY  TO  THE 
MILITIA. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  the  oper- 
ations of  the  army  are  discussed,  whether 
as  a force  to  defend  the  country  against 
foes  from  without,  to  fight  Indians  and 
compel  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  civ- 
ilization, or  to  maintain  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  nation,  one  fact  is  promi- 
nent above  all  others,  and  that  is  that  our 
army  has  not  been,  and  is  not  now,  of 
adequate  strength.  The  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  science  of  war 
render  an  increase  imperative. 

The  militia  of  the  United  States  will 
answer  well  the  purpose  of  a “second 
line”  in  case  of  war  with  a foreign  pow- 
er, but  it  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been 
in  the  first  days  of  war,  fit  to  take  the 
field.  This  may  not  be  a popular  view 
to  take  of  our  citizen  soldiers,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  not  one  single  circumstance  in 
all  our  experience  as  a nation  contradicts. 
Our  civil  war  was  with  an  enemy  as  de- 
ficient as  ourselves  in  instructed  soldiers, 
and  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  there 
was  not  a battle  fought  where  half  the 
number  of  regular  soldiers  would  not 
have  defeated  both  armies  united.  In 
saying  this  in  regard  to  the  militia  it  is 
not  intended  to  underrate  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  not  an  army  in  the  world  that 
could  defeat  an  equally  strong  American 
army,  prepared  with  proper  drill  and  dis- 
cipline. But  these  take  time,  and  neither 
ukase  of  Czar,  bull  of  Pope,  nor  act  of 
Congress  can  make  an  army  without 
them. 

It  was  not  till  one  year  after  the  com- 


mencement of  the  rebellion  that  we  had 
an  army  prepared  to  take  the  field,  endure 
the  hardships  of  a campaign,  and  fight 
battles;  but  from  that  time  on,  supplying 
fresh  material  from  the  farm,  the  shop, 
and  the  office,  we  had  till  the  end  as  good 
armies  as  the  world  ever  saw.  But  if  we 
are  involved  in  war  with  a foreign  power 
a year's  time  will  not  be  given  us  to  pre- 
pare. 

The  war  between  France  and  Austria 
(1859)  lasted  two  months,  and  that  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia  (1866)  lasted 
little  more  than  a month.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870,  in  which  the  terri- 
tory of  the  French  was  completely  over- 
run, their  capital  and  central  city  besieged 
and  captured,  and  the  nation  made  to  pay 
a ransom  such  as  modern  statesmen  had 
not  dreamed  of,  was  finished  in  a little 
more  than  half  a year.  The  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  with  its  sieges  of  for- 
tified places  and  severe  battling  at  the 
passage  of  rivers  and  mountain  ranges, 
was  concluded  in  much  less  time  than 
one  year.  In  other  words,  no  war  be- 
tween the  war-making  powers  of  Europe 
in  the  last  thirty  years  has  occupied  the 
time  it  would  take  to  prepare  the  best 
reserves  we  have  for  the  field. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  mili- 
tia are  not  efficient  for  war.  The  mer- 
chant cannot  go  into  court  and  conduct 
an  intricate  law  case  to  a successful  con- 
clusion, nor  can  the  mechanic  prove  a 
successful  tradesman.  Enthusiasm  and 
patriotism  will  not  only  not  gain  battles, 
but  may  add  to  the  gravity  of  disaster; 
and  experience  shows  that  in  the  midst 
of  hardships  in  the  field  and  the  terrors 
of  battle  they  soon  disappear,  succumb- 
ing to  the  thousand  and  one  reasons 
which  present  themselves  to  tlie  mind 
why  one  should  rather  be  at  home  sup- 
porting those  who  are  dependent  on  him 
than  in  the  field  following  a trade  he  has- 
never  learned,  and  in  regard  to  which  he 
has  been  deceived. 

Then  when  battles  come,  and  disasters 
follow,  there  is  an  accord  in  the  dispo- 
sition to  make  excuse  — “ incompetent 
generals,”  “ overwhelming  numbers," 
“masked  batteries,”  and  “Black-horse 
Cavalry.”  any  or  all  these,  with  a thou- 
sand and  one  consequences,  such  as  being 
“cut  to  pieces,”  “overwhelmed  and  de- 
moralized,” and  other  imaginary  features, 
figure  with  themselves  and  with  their 
friends  at  home  to  account  for  defeat. 
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This  was  not  only  so  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war,  but  the  same  things 
were  heard  from  individuals  in  the  army 
of  France  during  the  war  with  Germany. 
As  the  unfitness  of  untrained  soldiers  is 
more  marked  the  more  difficult  war-mak- 
ing becomes,  it  is  certain  that  the  militia 
will  be  even  less  efficient  in  the  future 
with  the  changed  conditions  of  war. 

An  English  authority  on  this  subject 
says:  “Formerly  we  depended  on  the  per- 
fect drilling  of  our  men:  henceforward  it 
is  upon  the  efficiency  of  battle  training 
and  fire  discipline  we  shall  have  to  rely. 
Unless  our  regiments  be  first-rate  in  both 
those  points  we  can  no  longer  hope  for 
victory,  although  they  may  be  able  to 
march  past  like  a wall,  and  go  through 
the  most  complicated  barrack-yard  evo- 
lutions with  the  utmost  precision.” 

It  is  said  that  even  in  the  German 
army,  perfected  as  it  was  for  war  in  1870, 
numerous  mistakes  in  troop-leading  and 
tactics  were  made.  What  is  claimed  for 
this  army  is  that  its  discipline  is  so  perfect 
that  the  officers  and  men  learn  by  actual 
experience  in  battle  how  to  avoid  and  how 
to  repair  their  mistakes,  and  apply  these 
lessons  at  the  time.  The  state  of  prep- 
aration which  permits  this  concedes  an 
amount  of  drill  and  discipline  of  winch 
the  best  trained  soldiers  in  our  army  have 
never  dreamed. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  changed 
conditions  of  war,  or  the  modifications 
which  they  necessitate  in  the  modern 
army.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  officer 
must  be  as  intelligent  and  brave  as  here- 
tofore, and  more  than  this,  he  must  be  a 
student,  and  devote  his  time  to  his  pro- 
fession as  has  hitherto  been  required  of 
those  who  hoped  to  succeed  in  the  law  or 
in  medicine.  The  days  for  the  devil-may- 
care,  happy-go-lucky  leaders  of  forlorn 
hopes  have  passed.  An  accomplished  au- 
' thonty  has  declared  that  armies  are  no 
longer  machines— they  are  living  organ- 
isms; and  the  leaders  of  men  in  the  line 
of  the  army  must  know  all  about  tactics, 
and  must  not  be  without  a knowledge  of 
military  science  in  its  higher  applications. 
The  heavy  lines  in  battle  have  disappear- 
ed. Fighting  must  hereafter  be  done  in 
dispersed  order.  The  shoulder- to-shoul- 
der  movements,  under  fire,  which  gave 
confidence  to  the  recruit  standing  side  by 
side  with  the  veteran,  will  not  be  known 
in  the  successful  armies  of  the  future,  but 
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the  dispersed  order,  where  the  individual 
discipline  of  the  poorest  soldier  in  the 
shock  of  battle  is  the  measure  by  which 
the  strength  of  armies  must  be  tested. 

There  is  one  reflection  with  which  the 
people  of  this  nation  may  be  gratified,  and 
that  is  that  the  material  it  possesses  for 
the  war-making  of  the  future  is  superb. 
The  pluck,  intelligence,  and  self-reliance 
inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  the  qual- 
ities winch,  properly  handled,  must  make 
the  best  soldier  for  the  modern  army. 
But  while  we  have  the  metal  in  the  crude 
state,  it  needs  reducing  and  refining  to  be- 
come the  stuff  of  which  armies  are  made. 

As  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
not  to  increase  the  army  to  the  strength 
thought  necessary  by  those  prepared  to 
judge,  it  remains  to  devise  the  best  means 
open  for  the  government  to  prepare,  with- 
out an  increase  of  the  army,  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  war.  The  suggestions  made  by 
those  who  have  studied  this  subject  all 
look  to  an  expansion  of  our  present  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose.  With  a view 
to  this  the  infantry  regiments  should  be 
given  an  organization  to  consist  of  three 
or  four  battalions,  with  a corresponding 
increase  of  officers.  Then  the  details  of 
the  expansion  could  be  easily  carried  out, 
and  our  small  army  augmented  to  over 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  composed  in 
its  increase  of  those  who  had  seen  service 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Such  an  army 
might  be  strong  enough  to  combat  the  ad- 
vance of  any  foreign  army  which  could 
be  thrown  on  our  shores,  and  the  militia 
in  volunteer  organizations  would  form  a 
“second  line,”  which  would  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  except  a larger  regular  es- 
tablishment, which  our  law-givers  at  this 
time  give  us  no  reason  to  hope  for. 

To  convey  to  the  reader  that  while  the 
qualities  of  the  militia  have  not  been  un- 
derrated, the  time  and  labor  necessary  to 
make  a finished  soldier  have  not  been  over- 
stated, this  article  cannot  be  better  con- 
cluded than  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Mercur,  head  of  the  department  of  En- 
gineering and  the  Art  of  War  at  West 
Point,  who  in  a publication  entitled  Ele- 
ments of  the  Art  of  War,  says : “Military 
discipline  includes  training  and  educating 
the  soldier  in  all  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  implanting  in  him  that  respect 
for  authority  which  causes  him  to  obey 
without  question  the  legal  orders  of  his 
superiors,  under  all  circumstances,  even 
to  the  unhesitating  sacrifice  of  his  life." 
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THE  CADET. 

BY  ROSE  HAWTHORNE  LATHROP. 

OH,  I’m  a fellow,  my  good  sir, 

Who  never  knew  a breath  of  fear; 
My  back  is  straight  as  any  spear; 

My  shoulders  stretch  a good  three  span. 
To  say  I’m  right  you’ll  not  demur. 
Hurrah ! I’m  an  American ! 

I wear  the  uniform,  my  friend, 

That  strikes  me  as  the  best  on  earth. 
Though  wildly  gay,  my  fiercest  mirth 
Ne'er  hinted  at  the  drummer’s  ban. 

Let  revel  die  ere  I offend 
The  flag!  I’m  an  American! 

To  run  and  leap,  to  ride  and  spar, 

To  swim,  make  love,  and  catch  a sword 
Flung  round  my  head  like  flaming  cord, 
I’m  usually  first,  my  man. 

Keen-eyed,  steel-pulsed,  and  muscular: 

Ha ! ha ! I’m  an  American ! 

Six  feet  of  spring  and  joy  and  pride; 

Six  feet  for  victory  or  a shell; 

A voice  to  mate  with  wine,  or  yell 
Orders  from  Beersheba  to  Dan ; 

Six  feet  with  nothing  base  to  hide, 
Thank  God!  I’m  an  American! 

You  know  I’m  not  a vain  young  blade; 
The  best  I say  is  not  enough 
When  speaking  of  such  human  stuff. 
That  in  no  age  turned  face  and  ran. 

I did  not  make  it,  when  all's  said. 

For  I was  born  American! 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A DREAM. 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 
PART  FIRST.-FAUI.KNER, 


I. 

Douglas  Faulkner  was  of  a type 

once  commoner  in  the  West  than 
now,  I fancy.  In  fact,  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  tended  to  shape  such  a 
character,  with  the  conditions  that  re- 
pressed and  the  conditions  that  evolved 
it,  have  changed  so  vastly  that  they  may 
almost  be  said  not  to  exist  any  longer. 

Tie  was  a lawyer,  with  a high  ideal  of 
professional  honor,  and  in  his  personal 
relations  he  was  known  to  be  almost  fan- 
tastically delicate,  generous,  and  faithful. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a “practical” 


politician;  he  adhered  to  his  party  in  all 
its  measures;  he  rose  rapidly  to  he  a lead-  • 
er  in  it,  and  was  an  unscrupulous  man- 
ager of  caucuses  and  conventions.  For 
a while  he  was  editor  of  the  party  organ 
in  his  city,  and  he  wrote  caustic  articles 
for  it  which  were  rather  in  the  line  of  Lis 
political  than  his  personal  morality.  This 
employment  was  supposed  to  be  more  con- 
genial than  his  profession  to  the  literary 
taste  for  which  he  had  a large  repute 
among  his  more  un literary  acquaintance. 
They  said  that  Faulkner  could  have  been 
an  author  if  he  had  chosen,  and  they  un- 
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plied  that  this  was  not  worth  while  with 
a man  who  could  be  something  in  law 
and  politics.  Their  belief  had  followed 
him  from  Muskingum  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  distinction  in  let- 
ters and  forensics.  The  school  was  not 
then  on  so  grand  a scale  as  its  name,  and 
a little  of  the  humanities  might  have  gone 
a long  way  in  it;  but  Faulkner  was  re- 
ally a lover  of  books,  and  a reader  of 
them,  whether  he  could  ever  have  been 
a writer  of  them  or  not;  and  he  kept  up 
his  habit  of  reading  after  he  entered  ac- 
tive life. 

It  was  during  his  editorial  phase  that 
I came  from  the  country  to  be  a writer 
on  the  opposition  newspaper  in  his  city, 
and  something  I did  caught  his  fancy: 
, some  sketch  of  the  sort  I was  always  try- 
ing at,  or  some  pert  criticism,  or  some 
flippant  satire  of  his  party  friends.  He 
came  to  see  me,  and  asked  me  to  his  house, 
for  a talk,  he  said,  about  literature;  and 
when  I went  I chose  to  find  him  not  very 
modern  in  his  preferences.  He  wanted 
to  talk  to  me  about  Byron  and  Shelley, 
Scott  and  Cooper,  Lamartine  and  Schil- 
ler, Irving  and  Goldsmith,  when  I was 
full  of  Tennyson  and  Heine,  Emerson  and 
Lowell,  George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne  and 
Thackeray ; and  lie  rather  bored  me.  show- 
ing me  fine  editions  of  his  favorites.  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  only 
a few  years  older  than  myself:  he  had 
filled  my  mind  so  long  as  a politician 
that  I had  supposed  him  a veteran  of 
thirty,  at  least,  and  he  proved  to  be  not 
more  than  twenty-six.  Still,  as  I was 
only  twenty-two  I paid  him  the  homage  of 
a younger  man,  but  I remember  deciding 
that  he  was  something  of  a sentimentalist. 
He  seemed  anxious  to  account  for  himself 
in  his  public  character,  so  out  of  keeping 
with  the  other  lives  he  led;  he  said  he 
was  sorry  that  his  mother  (with  whom 
he  lived  in  her  widowhood)  was  out  of 
town;  she  was  the  inspiration  of  all  his 
love  of  literature,  he  said ; and  would  have 
been  so  glad  to  see  me.  I was  flattered, 
for  the  Faulkners  were  of  the  first  social 
importance;  they  were  of  Virginian  ex- 
traction. From  his  library  he  took  me 
into  what  he  called  his  den,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  a friend  of  his  who  sat  smok- 
ing in  a corner,  and  whom  I saw  to  be  a 
tall  young  Episcopal  clergyman  when  he 
stood  up.  The  night  was  very  hot ; Faulk- 
ner had  in  some  claret  punch,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nevil  drank  with  us.  He  did  not  talk 


much,  and  I perceived  that  he  was  the 
matter-of-fact  partner  in  a friendship 
which  was  very  romantic  on  Faulkner’s 
side,  and  which  appeared  to  date  back  to 
their  college  days.  That  was  now  a good 
while  ago,  but  they  seemed  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  often,  and  to  have  kept 
up  their  friendship  in  all  its  first  fervor. 
Mr.  Nevil  was  very  handsome,  with  a reg- 
ular face,  and  a bloom  on  it  quite  girlish- 
ly peachy,  and  very  pure,  still,  earnest 
blue  eyes.  He  looked  physically  and 
spiritually  wholesome;  but  Faulkner  cer- 
tainly did  not  look  wholesome  in  the 
matter  of  his  complexion  at  least.  It  was 
pale,  with  a sort  of  duskiness,  and  his 
black,  straight  hair  strung  down  in  points 
over  his  forehead;  his  beautiful  dark  eyes 
were  restlessly  brilliant;  he  stooped  a lit- 
tle, and  he  was,  as  they  say  in  the  West, 
loose-hung.  I noticed  his  hands,  long, 
nervous,  with  fingers  that  trembled,  as  he 
rested  their  tips,  a little  yellowed  from  his 
cigar,  on  a book. 

It  was  a volume  of  De  Quincey,  on 
whom  we  all  came  together  in  literature, 
and  we  happened  to  talk  especially  of  his 
essay  on  Kant,  and  of  the  dreams  which 
afflicted  the  philosopher’s  old  age,  and 
which  no  doubt  De  Quincey  picturesque- 
ly makes  the  most  of.  Then  we  began  to 
tell  our  own  dreams,  the  ghastlier  ones; 
and  Faulkner  said  he  sometimes  had 
dreams,  humiliating,  disgraceful,  loath- 
some, that  followed  him  far  into  the  next 
day  with  a sense  of  actual  occurrence. 
He  was  very  vivid  about  them,  and  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  modernity  in  his  lit- 
erary preferences,  I began  to  think  he 
might  really  have  been  a writer.  He  said 
that  sometimes  he  did  not  see  why  we 
should  not  attribute  such  dreams  to  the 
Evil  One,  who  might  have  easier  access 
to  a man  in  the  helplessness  of  sleep;  but 
Nevil  agreed  with  me  that  they  were 
more  likely  to  come  from  a late  supper. 
Faulkner  submitted,  but  he  said  they 
were  a real  affliction,  and  their  persist- 
ence in  a man's  waking  thoughts  might 
almost  influence  his  life. 

When  I took  my  leave  he  followed 
me  to  his  gate,  in  his  bare  head  and  slip- 
pers; it  was  moonlight,  and  he  walked  a 
long  way  homeward  with  me.  We  led 
a very  simple  life  in  our  little  city  then, 
and  a man  might  go  bareheaded  and 
slipper- footed  about  its  streets  at  night  as 
much  as  he  liked.  Now  and  then  we 
met  a policeman,  and  Faulkner  nodded, 
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with  the  facile  “Ah, Tommy!”  or  “Hello, 
Mike!”  of  a man  inside  politics.  I told 
him  I envied  him  his  ability  to  mingle 
with  the  people  in  that  way,  and  he  said 
it  was  not  worth  while. 

“You  are  on  the  right  track,  and  I hope 
you’ll  stick  to  it.  We  ought  to  have  some 
Western  authors;  the  West’s  ripe  for  it. 
I used  to  have  the  conceit  to  think  I could 
have  done  something  myself  in  literature, 
if  I?d  kept  on  after  I left  college.” 

I murmured  some  civilities  to  the  effect 
that  this  was  what  all  his  friends  thought. 

“Well,  it’s  too  late,  now,”  he  said,  “if 
ever  it  was  early  enough.  I was  fore- 
doomed to  the  law;  my  father  wouldn't 
hear  of  anything  else,  and  I don’t  know 
that  I blame  him.  I might  have  made  a 
spoon,  but  I should  certainly  have  spoiled 
a horn.  A man  generally  does  what  he’s 
fit  for.  Now  there’s  Nevil—  Don’t  you 
like  Nevil?” 

I said,  “Very  much,”  though  really  I 
had  not  thought  it  very  seemly  for  a 
clergyman  to  smoke,  and  drink  claret 
punch:  I was  very  severe  in  those  days. 

Faulkner  went  on:  “Nevil's  an  in- 
stance, a perfect  case  in  point.  If  ever 
there  was  a human  creature  born  into  the 
world  to  do  just  the  work  he  is  doing,  it's 
Nevil.  I can't  tell  you  how  much  that 
fellow  has  been  to  me,  March !”  This  was 
the  second  time  we  had  met;  but  Faulk- 
ner was  already  on  terms  of  comradery 
with  me;  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
could  hold  no  middle  course  ; he  must 
stand  haughtily  aloof,  or  he  must  take 
you  to  his  heart.  As  he  spoke,  he  put 
his  long  arm  across  my  shoulders,  and 
kept  it  there  while  we  walked.  “I  was 
inclined  to  be  pretty  wild  in  college,  and 
I had  got  to  running  very  free  when  I 
first  stumbled  against  Jim  Nevil.  He 
was  standing  up  as  tall  and  straight  mor- 
ally as  he  does  physically,  but  he  man- 
aged to  meet  me  on  my  own  level  with- 
out seeming  to  stoop  to  it.  He  was  or- 
dained of  God,  then,  and  his  life  had  a 
message  for  every  one;  for  me  it  seemed 
to  have  a special  message,  and  what  he 
did  for  me  was  what  he  lived  more  than 
what  he  said.  He  talked  to  me,  of 
course,  but  it  was  his  example  that  saved 
me.  You  must  know  Nevil.  Yes,  lie's 
a noble  fellow,  and  you  can’t  have  any 
true  conception  of  friendship  till  you 
//arc  known  him.  Just  see  that  moon!” 
Faulkner  stopped  abruptly,  and  threw  up 
his  head. 


The  perfect  orb  seemed  to  swim  in  the 
perfect  blue.  The  words  began  to  breathe 
themselves  from  my  lips: 

“‘The  moon  doth  with  delight 

Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare ” 

and  he  responded  as  if  it  were  the  strain 
of  a litany : 

“‘  Waters  on  a starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair;”1 

and  I spoke : 

“‘The  sunshine  is  a glorious  birth;”’ 
and  lie  responded  again: 

“ ‘ But  yet  I know,  where’er  I go^ 

That  there  hath  passed  a glory  from  the 
earth.’  ” 

His  voice  broke  in  the  last  line  and 
faded  into  a tremulous  whisper.  It  was 
the  youth  in  both  of  us,  smitten  to  ecstasy 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  pouring 
itself  out  in  the  modulations  of  that  divine 
stop,  as  if  it  had  been  the  rapture  of  one 
soul. 

He  took  his  arm  from  my  shoulder, 
and  turned  about  without  any  ceremony 
of  adieu,  and  walked  away,  head  down, 
witli  shuffling,  slippered  feet. 

We  met  several  times,  very  pleasantly, 
and  with  increased  liking.  Then  lie  took 
offence,  as  capricious  as  liis  former  fancy, 
at  something  I wrote,  and  sent  me  an 
angry  note,  which  I answered  in  kind. 
Not  long  afterward  I went  abroad  on  a 
little  money  I had  saved  up,  and  when  I 
came  home,  I married,  and  by  an  ironical 
chance,  found  myself,  with  my  aesthetic 
tastes,  my  literary  ambition,  and  my  jour- 
nalistic experience,  settled  in  the  insur- 
ance business  at  Boston.  I did  not  re- 
visit the  West,  but  I learned  by  letters 
that  our  dear  little  city  out  there  had 
become  a formidable  railroad  centre;  ev- 
erybody had  made  or  lost  money,  and 
Faulkner  had  become  very  rich  through 
the  real  estate  which  had  long  kept,  him 
land-poor.  One  day  I got  a newspaper 
addressed  in  his  handwriting,  which 
brought  me  the  news  of  his  marriage. 
The  name  of  the  lady  struck  me  as  almost 
factitiously  pretty,  and  I could  well  im- 
agine Faulkner  provisionally  falling  in 
love  with  her  because  she  was  cal  led  Her- 
mia  Winter.  The  half  column  account 
of  the  wedding  described  the  Rev.  James 
Nevil  as  “officiating”;  and  something  in 
the  noisy  and  bragging  tone  of  the  report- 
er in  dealing  with  this  important  society 
event  disadvantaged  the  people  concerned 
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in  my  mind.  I chose  to  regard  it  all  as 
cruder  and  louder  than  anything  I re- 
membered of  the  place  in  old  days;  but 
my  wife  said  that  it  was  characteristically 
Western,  and  that  probably  it  had  always 
been  like  that  out  there;  only  I had  not 
felt  it  while  I was  in  it,  though,  as  she 
said,  I was  not  of  it. 

She  was  a Bostonian  herself,  and  it  was 
useless  to  appeal  to  the  society  journalism 
of  her  own  city  in  proof  of  the  prevalence 
of  that  sort  of  vulgarity  everywhere. 
She  laughed  at  the  name  Hermia,  and 
said  it  sounded  made-up,  and  that 
she  had  no  jloubt  the  girl's  name  was 
Hannah.  I thought  I had  my  revenge 
afterward  when  a friend  wrote  me  about 
the  marriage,  which  was  a surprise  to 
everybody;  for  it  had  always  been  sup- 
posed that  Faulkner  was  going  to  marry 
the  beautiful  and  brilliant  Miss  Ludlow, 
long,  perhaps  too  long,  the  belle  of  the 
place.  The  lady  whom  he  had  chosen 
was  the  daughter  of  a New  England  fam- 
ily, who  had  lived  just  out  of  town  in  my 
time  and  had  never  been  in  society.  She 
was  a teacher  in  Bell's  Institute,  and 
Faulkner  met  her  there  on  one  of  his 
business  visits  as  trustee.  She  was  a 
very  cultivated  girl,  though;  and  they 
were  going  abroad  for  their  wedding 
journey.  My  correspondent  had  a spe- 
cial message  from  Faulkner  for  me,  de- 
livered on  his  wedding  night.  He  re- 
membered me  among  the  people  lie  would 
have  liked  to  have  there;  he  was  sorry 
for  our  little  quarrel  and  was  to  blame 
for  it;  he  was  corning  home  by  way  of 
Boston,  and  was  going  to  look  me  up. 

Mjr  wife  said.  Well,  he  seemed  a nice 
fellow;  but  it  only  showed  how  any  sort 
of  New  England  girl  could  go  out  there 
and  pick  up  the  best.  For  the  rest,  she 
hoped  they  would  not  hurry  home  on  my 
account;  and  if  all  my  Western  friends, 
with  their  free  ideas  of  hospitality  were 
going  to  call  on  me,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  it.  It  was  the  jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band's past  every  good  wife  feels  that 
spoke;  but  long  before  I met  Faulkner 
again  we  had  both  forgotten  all  about 
him. 

II. 

One  day  seven  or  eight  years  later, 
when  I was  coming  up  from  Lynn,  where 
we  had  board  for  a few  weeks’  outing  in 
August,  I fell  in  with  Dr.  Wingate,  the 
nervous  specialist.  We  were  members 
of  the  same  dining  club,  and  were  sup- 


posed to  meet  every  month;  we  really 
met  once  or  twice  during  the  winter, 
but  then  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  me, 
and  I tried  always  to  get  a place  next  him 
at  table.  I found  in  him,  as  I think  one 
finds  in  most  intelligent  physicians,  a 
sympathy  for  human  suffering  uncloud- 
ed by  sentiment,  and  a knowledge  of 
human  nature  at  once  vast  and  accurate, 
which  fascinated  me  far  more  than  any 
forays  of  the  imagination  in  that  difficult 
region.  Like  physicians  everywhere,  he 
was  less  local  in  his  feelings  and  interests 
than  men  of  other  professions;  and  I was 
able  better  to  overcome  with  him  that  sense 
of  being  a foreigner,  and  in  some  sort  on 
sufferance,  which  embarrassed  me  (quite 
needlessly,  I dare  say)  with  some  of  my 
commensals:  lawyers,  ministers,  brokers, 
and  politicians.  I had  a sort  of  affection 
for  him  ; I never  saw  him,  with  the  sunny, 
simple-hearted,  boyish  smile  he  had,  with- 
out feeling  glad;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  liked  me,  too.  His  kindly  presence 
must  have  gone  a long  way  with  his  pa- 
tients, whose  fluttering  sensibilities  would 
hang  upon  his  cheery  strength  as  upon 
one  of  the  main  chances  of  life. 

We  rather  rushed  together  to  shake 
hands,  and  each  asked  how  the  other 
happened  to  be  there  at  that  hour  in  the 
morning.  I explained  my  presence,  and 
he  said,  as  if  it  were  some  sort  of  coinci- 
dence: ‘‘You  don’t  say  sol  Why,  I've 
got  a patient  over  at  Swampscott,  who 
says  he  knows  you.  A man  named 
Faulkner.” 

I repeated,  “ Faulkner  ?”  In  the  course 
of  travel  and  business  I had  met  so  many 
people  that  I forgave  myself  for  not  dis- 
tinguishing them  very  sharply  by  name, 
at  once. 

4*  He  says  lie  used  to  know  you  in  your 
demi  - semi  - literary  days,  and  he  rather 
seemed  to  think  you  must  be  concealing 
a reputation  for  a poet,  when  I told  him 
you  were  in  the  insurance  business,  and  I 
only  knew  of  your  literary  tastes.  He's 
a Western  man,  and  he  met  you  out 
there.” 

4‘0h!"  said  I.  “ Douglas  Faulkner!” 
And  now  it  was  my  turn  to  say.  “ You 
don't  say  so!  Why  of  course!  Is  it  pos- 
sible!” and  I lost  myself  in  a cloud  of 
silent  reminiscences  and  .associations,  to 
come  out  presently  with  the  question, 

44  What  in  the  world  is  he  doing  at 
Swampscott  ?" 

The  doctor  looked  serious;  and  then  he 
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looked  keenly  at  me.  “Were  you  and 
he  great  friends  ?” 

“ Well,  we  were  not  sworn  brothers 
exactly.  We  were  writers  on  rival  news- 
papers; but  I rather  liked  him.  Yes, 
there  was  something  charming  to  me 
about  him;  something  good  and  sweet. 
I haven't  met  him,  though,  for  ten  years.” 

“ He  seemed  to  be  rather  fond  of  you. 
He  said  he  wished  I would  tell  you  to 
come  and  see  him,  the  next  time  I met 
you.  Odd  you  should  turn  up  there  in 
the  station !”  By  this  time  we  were  in  the 
train,  on  our  way  to  Boston. 

“ I will,”  I said,  and  I hesitated  to  add, 
“I  hope  there's  nothing  serious  the  mat- 
ter ?” 

The  doctor  hesitated  too.  “Well,  he’s 
a pretty  sick  man.  There's  no  reason  I 
shouldn’t  tell  you.  He’s  badly  run  down ; 
and — I don't  like  the  way  his  heart  be- 
haves.” 

“ Oh,  I'm  sorry — ” 

“He  had  just  got  home  from  Europe, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  mountains  when 
he  came  to  see  me  in  Boston,  and  I sent 
him  to  the  sea  side.  I came  down  last 
night — it’s  the  beginning  of  my  vacation 
— to  see  him,  and  spent  the  night  there. 
He’s  got  the  Mallows  place  — nice  old 
place.  Do  you  know  his  wife?” 

“No;  he  married  after  I came  East. 
What  sort  of  person  is  she  ?”  I asked. 

I remembered  my  talk  with  my  wife 
about  her  and  her  name,  and  I felt  that 
it  was  really  a triumph  for  me  when  the 
doctor  said:  “Well,  she's  an  exquisite 
creature.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
men I ever  saw,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting. Of  course,  there's  where  the 
ache  comes  in.  In  a case  like  that,  it 
isn't  so  much  that  one  dies  as  that  the 
other  lives.  It’s  none  of  my  business; 
but  she  seemed  rather  lonely.  They  have 
no  acquaintance  among  the  other  cotta- 
gers, and— did  you  think  of  taking  your 
wife  over?  Excuse  me!” 

“Why  of  course!  I’m  so  glad  you 
suggested  it.  Mrs.  March  will  be  most 
happy  to  go  with  me.” 

III. 

Mrs.  March  dissembled  her  joy  at  the 
prospect  when  I opened  it  to  her.  She 
said  she  did  not  see  how  she  entered  into 
the  a Hair.  Faulkner  was  an  old  friend 
of  mine;  but  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  and  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  his 
wife.  They  would  not  like  each  other; 


it  would  look  patronizing;  it  would  com- 
plicate matters ; she  did  not  see  what  good 
it  would  do  for  her  to  go.  I constantly 
fell  back  upon  the  doctor's  suggestion. 
In  the  end,  she  went.  She  professed  to 
be  governed  entirely  by  Dr.  Wingate's 
opinion  of  our  duty  in  the  case;  I ac- 
knowledged a good  deal  of  curiosity  as 
well  as  some  humanity,  and  I boldly  pro- 
posed to  gratify  both.  But  in  fact  I felt 
rather  ashamed  of  my  motives  when  I met 
Faulkner,  and  I righted  myself  in  my  own 
regard  by  instantly  shifting  my  visit  to 
the  ground  of  friendly  civility.  He  seem- 
ed surprised  and  touched  tp  see  me,  and 
he  welcomed  my  wife  with  that  rather 
decorative  politeness  which  men  of  South- 
ern extraction  use  toward  women.  He 
was  not  going  to  have  any  of  my  com- 
passion as  an  invalid,  that  was  clear;  and 
he  put  himself  on  a level  with  me  in  the 
matter  of  health  at  once.  He  said  it  was 
very  good  of  Dr.  Wingate  to  send  me  so 
soon,  and  I was  very  good  to  come;  lie 
was  rather  expecting  the  doctor  himself 
in  the  afternoon ; he  had  been  out  of 
kilter  for  two  or  three  years;  but  he  was 
getting  all  right  now.  I knew  he  did  not 
believe  this,  but  I made  believe  not  to 
know  it,  and  I even  said,  when  he  asked 
me  how  I was,  that  I was  so-so;  and  I 
left  him  to  infer  that  everybody  was  out 
of  kilter,  and  perhaps  just  in  his  own  way. 

“Well,  let  us  go  up  to  the  house,”  lie 
said,  as  if  this  gave  him  a pleasure,  “ and 
find  Mrs.  Faulkner.  You  never  met  my 
wife,  March  ? Her  people  used  to  live  just 
outside  the  city  line,  on  Pawpaw  Creek. 
They  were  of  New  England  origin,”  he 
added  to  my  wife;  “but  I don't  know 
whether  you’ll  find  her  very  much  of  a 
Yankee.  She  has  passed  most  of  her  life  in 
the  West.  She  will  be  very  glad  to  see 
you  ; we  have  no  acquaintances  about  here. 
Your  Eastern  people  don't  catch  on  to  the 
homeless  stranger  quite  so  quickly  as  we 
do  in  the  West.  I dare  say  they  don’t  let 
go  so  easily,  either.’’ 

We  had  found  Faulkner  at  the  gate  of 
his  avenue,  and  we  began  to  walk  with 
him  at  once  toward  his  cottage,  under  the 
arches  of  the  sea-beaten,  somewhat  wizen- 
ed elms,  which  all  slanted  landward,  with 
a writhing  (ling  of  their  gray  and  yel- 
low lichened  boughs.  It  was  a delicious 
morning,  and  the  cool  sunshine  dripped  in 
through  the  thin  leaves,  here  and  there 
blighted  at  the  edge  and  faded,  and  seem- 
ed to  lie  in  pools  in  the  road.  The  tine 
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air  was  fresh,  and  brought  from  a distance 
apparently  greater  than  it  really  came, 
the  plunge  of  the  surf  against  the  rocks, 
and  the  crash  of  the  rollers  along  the 
beach.  The  ground  fell  away  in  a wide 
stretch  of  neglected  lawn  toward  the 
water;  and  the  autumnal  dandelions 
lifted  their  stars  on  their  tall  slender 
stems  from  the  long  grass,  which  was  full 
of  late  summer  glint  and  sheen,  and  blow- 
ing with  a delicate  sway  and  tilt  of  its 
blades  in  the  breeze  that  tossed  the  elms. 

4 4 What  a lovely  place  1”  sighed  my  wife. 

“You  haven’t  begun  to  see  it,”  said 
Faulkner.  ‘‘We’ve  got  twenty  acres  of 
land  here,  and  all  the  sea  and  sky  there 
are.  Mrs.  Faulkner  will  want  to  show 
you  the  whole  affair.  Did  you  walk  up 
from  the  station?  I’ll  send  for  your  bag- 
gage from  the  house.” 

“That  won’t  be  necessary;  I have  it  on 
my  arm,”  said  my  wife,  and  she  put  her 
little  shopping  bag  in  evidence  with  a 
gay  twirl. 

44  Why,  but  you’re  going  to  stay  all 
night  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  indeed ! What  would  become 
of  our  children  ?” 

44  We’ll  send  to  Lynn  for  them.” 

“Thank  you;  it  couldn’t  be  managed. 
I won’t  try  to  convince  you,  Mr.  Faulkner, 
but  I’m  sure  your  wife  will  be  reason- 
able,” she  said,  to  forestall  the  protests 
which  she  saw  hovering  in  his  eyes. 

I noticed  that  his  eyes,  once  so  beauti- 
ful, had  a dull  and  suffering  look,  and 
the  duskiness  of  his  complexion  had  a 
kind  of  livid  stain  in  it.  His  hair  strag- 
gled from  under  his  soft  felt  hat  with  the 
unkempt  effect  I remembered,  and  his 
dress  had  a sort  of  characteristic  slovenli- 
ness. He  carried  a stick,  and  his  expres- 
sive hands  seemed  longer  and  languider, 
as  if  relaxed  from  a nervous  tension 
borne  beyond  the  strength. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry,”  said  Faulkner.  “But 
you’re  booked  for  the  day,  anyway.” 

My  wife  apparently  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  dispute  this;  or  perhaps 
she  was  waiting  to  have  it  out  with  Mrs. 
Faulkner.  He  put  up  his  arm  across  my 
shoulder,  and  gave  me  a little  pull  tow- 
. ard  him.  “It’s  mighty  pleasant  to  see 
you  again,  old  fellow!  I can’t  tell  you 
how  pleasant.” 

I was  not  to  be  outdone  in  civilities, 
and  my  cordiality  in  reply  retrospective- 
ly established  our  former  acquaintance 
on  a ground  of  intimacy  which  it  had 


never  really  occupied.  My  wife  knew 
this  and  gave  me  a look  of  surprise,  which 
I could  see  hardening  into  the  resolution 
not  to  betray  herself  at  least  into  insin- 
cerities. 

44  You’ll  find  another  old  acquaintance 
of  yours  here,”  Faulkner  went  on.  “You 
remember  Nevil  ?” 

“Your  clerical  friend?  Yes,  indeed! 
Is  he  here  ?”  I put  as  much  factitious 
rapture  into  my  tone  as  it  would  hold. 

“ Yes;  we  were  in  Europe  together,  and 
he’s  spending  a month  with  us  here.” 
Faulkner  spoke  gloomily,  almost  sullen- 
ly; he  added,  brightly,  “You  know  I 
can’t  get  along  without  Jim.  He  was  in 
Europe  with  us,  too,  a good  deal  of  the 
time.  Yes,  we’ve  always  been  great 
friends.” 

“ You  remember  I told  you  about  Mr. 
Nevil,  my  dear,”  I explained  to  my  wife. 

“Oh,  yes,” she  said,  non-committally. 

Faulkner  slipped  his  hand  from  my 
shoulder  into  my  arm,  and  gently  stayed 
my  pace  a little.  I perceived  that  he  was 
leaning  on  me;  but  I made  a feint  of  our 
being  merely  affectionate,  and  slowed 
my  step  as  unconsciously  as  I could.  He 
looked  up  under  the  downward  slanted 
brim  of  his  hat.  “I  expected  them  be- 
fore this.  Nevil  went  up  to  the  house  for 
my  wife,  and  then  we  were  going  down 
on  the  rocks.” 

He  stopped  short,  and  rested  heavily 
against  me.  I glanced  round  at  his  face: 
it  was  a lurid  red,  and,  as  it  were,  suffused 
with  pain;  his  eyes  seemed  to  stand  full 
of  tears;  his  lips  were  purple,  and  they 
quivered. 

It  was  an  odious  moment:  we  could  not 
speak  or  stir;  we  suffered  too,  and  were 
cruelly  embarrassed,  for  we  felt  that  we 
must  not  explicitly  recognize  his  seizure. 
In  front  of  us  I saw  a gentleman  and  lady 
who  seemed  to  be  under  something  of  our 
constraint.  They  were  coming  as  swiftly 
as  possible,  without  seeming  to  hurry,  and 
they  must  have  understood  the  situation, 
though  they  could  not  see  his  features. 
Before  they  reached  us,  Faulkner’s  face 
relaxed,  and  began  to  recover  its  natural 
color.  He  stirred,  and  I felt  him  urging 
me  softly  forward.  By  the  time  we  en- 
countered the  others,  he  was  able  to  say, 
in  very  much  his  usual  tone,  44  My  dear, 
this  is  Mrs.  March,  and  my  old  friend 
March,  that  I've  told  you  about.  Nevil, 
you  remember  March  ? Let  me  present 
you  to  Mrs.  March.” 
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My  astonishment  that  he  could  accom- 
plish these  introductions  was  lost  in  the 
interest  that  Mrs.  Faulkner  at  once  in- 
spired in  my  wife,  as  I could  see,  equally 
with  myself.  She  must  then  have  been 
about  thirty,  and  she  had  lost  her  girl- 
ish slenderness  without  having  lost  her 
girlish  grace.  This  was  still  almost  pa- 
thetically present  in  the  embonpoint  to 
which  she  tended,  and  fitful  gleams  of 
her  first  youth  brightened  her  face,  her 
voice,  her  manner.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  about  her  refinement,  and  none 
about  her  beauty;  the  one  was  as  evi- 
dent as  the  other.  Her  hair  was  a dull 
black;  her  tint  a rose  under  brown;  her 
eyes  were  angelic;  deep  and  faithful  and 
touching.  I am  sure  this  was  the  first 
impression  of  my  wife  as  well  as  myself. 

I shook  hands  with  Nevil,  whom  I 
found  looking  not  so  much  older  as  the 
past  ten  years  should  have  made  him. 
His  dark  golden  hair  had  retreated  a little 
on  his  forehead,  and  there  were  some  faint, 
faint  lines  down  his  cheeks  and  his  shaven 
lips.  I saw  the  look  of  anxiety  he  cast 
furtively  at  Faulkner;  but  for  that  he 
seemed  as  young  and  high-hearted  as 
when  we  first  met.  I searched  his  eyes 
for  the  calm  goodness  which  once  dwelt 
in  them,  and  found  it,  a little  saddened, 
a little  sobered,  a little  more  saintly,  but 
all  there,  still.  I cannot  tell  how  my 
heart  went  out  to  him  with  a tenderness 
which  nothing  in  his  behavior  toward  me 
had  ever  invited.  On  the  few  occasions 
when  we  met,  he  had  always  loyally  left 
me  to  Faulkner,  who  made  all  the  ad- 
vances and  offered  all  the  caresses,  with- 
out winning  any  such  return  of  affection 
from  me  as  I now  involuntarily  felt  for 
Nevil.  Of  course  I looked  at  my  wife  to 
see  what  she  thought  of  him.  I saw  that 
something  in  her  being  a woman,  which 
drew  her  to  Mrs.  Faulkner,  left  her  indif- 
ferent to  Nevil. 

IV. 

“ Hermia,"  said  Faulkner,  sounding  the 
canine  letter  in  her  name  with  a Western 
strength  that  was  full  of  the  charm  of  old 
associations  for  me,  ‘‘these  people  have 
got  some  children  at  Lynn,  and  they  can't 
stay  here  overnight  because  they  didn't 
bring  them.  I'm  going  to  send  over  for 
them.” 

“Oh,  I should  like  to  see  your  chil- 
dren," she  answered  to  my  wife,  cordial- 
ly, yet  submissively,  as  the  way  of  one 


wise  woman  is  with  another  concerning 
her  children. 

Mrs.  March  explained  how  it  was  in  no 
wise  possible  to  have  the  children  sent  for; 
and  how  we  had  only  come  for  a short 
call.  I perceived  that  all  Mrs.  Faulkner's 
politeness  could  not  keep  her  mind  on 
what  my  wife  was  saying:  that  she  was 
scanning  her  husband's  face  with  devoted 
intensity.  The  same  absence  showed  it- 
self in  Nevil'8  manner.  Of  course  they 
were  both  terribly  anxious;  I could  un- 
derstand that  from  what  I had  already 
seen  of  Faulkner's  case;  and  in  his  inter- 
est they  were  both  trying  to  hide  their 
anxiety.  Of  course,  too,  he  knew  it  on 
his  part,  and  he  tried  to  ignore  their 
efforts  at  concealment.  We  were  all  play- 
ing at  the  futile  and  heart-breaking  com- 
edy which  humanity  obliges  us  to  keep 
up  with  a dying  man,  and  in  which  he 
must  bear  his  part  with  the  rest.  We 
began  to  be  even  gay.  Faulkner  insisted 
again  that  we  were  good  for  the  whole 
day;  his  wife  joined  him;  he  appealed  to 
Nevil  to  put  it  to  Mrs.  March  as  a duty 
(that  would  fetch  any  New  England  wo- 
man, he  said),  and  we  consented  to  stay 
over  lunch,  in  a burlesque  of  being  kept 
prisoners.  While  this  went  on,  I could 
not  help  noticing  the  quality  of  the  look 
which  Faulkner  turned  upon  his  wife  and 
Nevil  when  he  spoke  to  either:  a sort  of 
deadliness  passing  into  a piteous  appeal. 
It  was  very  curious. 

He  asked  if  we  should  go  down  on  the 
rocks,  or  up  to  the  house,  and  we  decided 
that  we  had  better  go  to  the  house,  and  do 
the  rocks  after  lunch : the  tide  was  coming 
in,  and  the  surf  would  be  better  and  bet- 
ter. 

“All  right,"  he  said,  and  we  let  Mr. 
Nevil  lead  the  way  with  the  ladies,  while 
we  came  at  a little  distance  behind. 
Faulkner  began  at  once  to  praise  Nevil, 
for  his  goodness  in  staying  on  with  him 
so  long  after  he  had  given  up  to  him  the 
whole  past  year  in  Europe.  I said  the 
proper  things  in  appreciation,  and  Faulk- 
ner went  on  to  say  that  Nevil  had  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  parish  in  our  old 
home  now,  the  most  millionaires  and 
the  most  paupers;  and  he  had  made  St.. 
Luke's  a refuge  and  a sanctuary  for 
them  all.  He  said  he  did  not  suppose 
a man  had  ever  been  so  fortunate  as  he 
was  in  his  friendship  with  Nevil.  At  first 
his  wife  had  been  jealous  of  it,  but  now 
she  had  got  used  to  it;  and  though  he  did 
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not  suppose  she  would  ever  quite  forgive 
Nevil  for  having  been  his  friend  before 
her  time,  she  tolerated  him.  I said  I 
understood  how  that  sort  of  thing  was; 
and  he  added  that  there  was  also  the  re- 
ligious difference:  Mrs.  Faulkner’s  peo- 
ple were  Unitarians,  and  she  was  strenu- 
ous in  their  faith, where  he  never  allowed 
her  to  be  molested.  We  got  to  talking 
about  the  old  times  in  the  West,  and  the 
people  whom  we  had  known  in  common, 
and  how  the  city  had  grown,  and  how  I 
would  hardly  know  where  I was  if  I were 
dropped  down  in  it.  But  he  kept  return- 
ing to  Nevil  and  to  his  wife,  and  I be- 
came rather  tired  of  them. 

The  cottage,  when  we  reached  it,  af- 
forded a relief  by  its  extremely  remark- 
able prettiness.  Though  it  was  so  near 
the  sea,  it  was  almost  hidden  in  trees,  and 
as  Faulkner  said,  if  you  did  not  purposely 
look  out  to  the  water,  you  could  easily 
imagine  yourself  in  the  depths  of  the 
country.  As  we  sat  on  the  veranda  that 
shaded  three  sides  of  the  house,  he  named 
the  different  points  on  the  coast,  with  the 
curious  accuracy  which  some  people  like  to 
achieve  in  particulars  wholly  unimportant 
to  other  people.  I suppose  he  had  amused 
the  sad  leisure  of  his  sickness  in  verify- 
ing the  geography,  and  I tried  to  be  in- 
terested in  it,  though  I was  so  much  more 
interested  in  him.  He  sat  deeply  sunken 
in  a low  Japanese  arm-chair  of  rushes, 
with  his  Tong  lean  legs  one  crossed  on  the 
other,  and  fondling  the  crook  of  his  stick 
with  his  thin  right  hand,  while  he  looked 
out  to  seaward  under  the  brim  of  his  hat 
pulled  down  to  his  eyes.  Nevil  went  di- 
rectly to  his  room  when  we  reached  the 
cottage,  and  after  a little  while  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner took  my  wife  away  to  show  her  the 
house,  which  was  vast  and  extravagantly 
furnished  fora  summer  cottage.  “ It  had 
gone  unlet  until  very  late  in  the  season,” 
Faulkner  said,  “and  you’ve  no  idea  how 
cheap  we  got  it.  I suppose  it’s  a little  out 
of  society,  off  here  on  this  point ; you  see 
it’s  quite  alone  ; but  as  we’re  out  of  so- 
ciety too,  it  just  suits  us.” 

He  looked  after  his  wife  as  she  left  the 
veranda  with  Mrs.  March,  and  I fancied 
in  his  glance  at  her  buoyant,  strenuous 
grace  and  her  beauty  of  perfect  health, 
something  of  the  despair  with  which  a 
sick  man  must  feel  the  whole  world  slip- 
ping from  his  hold,  too  weak  to  close  upon 
the  most  precious  possession  and  keep  it 
for  his  helplessness  even  while  he  stays. 
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The  ladies  were  gone  a good  while,  and 
he  rambled  on  incessantly  as  if  to  keep  me 
from  thinking  about  his  condition;  or  at 
least  I fancied  this,  because  I could  not 
help  thinking  of  it.  Just  as  they  returned, 
he  was  asking  me,  “Do  you  remember 
our  talking  that  night  about  Kant’s  dreams, 
and—”  He  stopped,  and  called  out  to  my 
wife,  “Well,  don’t  you  think  we  are  in 
luck  ?” 

“ Luck  doesn’t  express  it,  Mr.  Faulkner. 
You’re  in  clover,  knee-deep.  I didn’t 
imagine  there  was  such  a place,  any- 
where.” 

“After  lunch  we  must  show  you  our 
old  garden,  as  well  as  the  rocks,”  said 
Faulkner.  “At  present  I don’t  see  how 
we  could  do  better  than  stay  where  we 
are.” 

I thought  he  was  going  to  recur  to  the 
subject  he  had  dropped  at  sight  of  the  re- 
turning ladies,  but  he  did  not.  He  asked 
my  wife  if  Mrs.  Faulkner  had  shown  her 
the  copy  they  had  made  of  Murillo’s  Ma- 
donna, and  he  talked  about  its  quali- 
ties with  an  authoritative  ignorance  of 
art  which  I should  have  found  amusing 
in  different  circumstances.  He  had  made 
a complete  collection  of  all  the  engravings 
of  this  Madonna,  and  of  all  the  sentimen- 
tal Madonnas  of  the  Parmesan  school. 
He  considered  them  very  spiritual,  and 
said  he  would  show  them  to  us,  some  time; 
he  always  carried  them  about  with  him; 
but  he  wanted  to  keep  something  to  tempt 
us  back  another  day.  He  asked  her  if 
she  cared  for  rare  editions,  and  said  he 
wished  he  had  his  large  paper  copies  with 
him.  He  told  her  I would  remember 
them,  and  I pretended  that  I did.  I do 
not  think  Faulkner  had  read  much  since 
I saw  him.  He  talked  about  Bulwer  and 
Dickens  and  Cherbuliez  and  Octave  Feuil- 
let  as  if  they  were  modern.  But  nobody 
came  up  to  Victor  Hugo.  Of  course  we 
had  both  read  Les  Miserables  f Mrs. 
Faulkner,  he  said,  was  crazy  about  a Rus- 
sian fellow:  Tourguenief.  Had  we  read 
him,  and  could  we  make  anything  out  of 
him  ? Faulkner  could  not,  for  his  part. 
Were  we  ever  going  to  have  any  great 
poets  again  ? Byron  was  the  last  that  you 
could  really  call  great. 

His  wife  listened  in  a watchful  abey- 
ance to  see  if  he  needed  anything,  or  felt 
worse,  or  was  getting  tired.  From  time 
to  time  he  sent  her  for  some  book,  or 
print,  or  curio  that  he  mentioned,  and 
whenever  she  came  back,  he  gave  her  first 
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that  deadly  look.  Afterward,  I fancied 
that  he  despatched  her  on  these  errands 
to  make  experiment  of  how  the  sight  of 
her  would  affect  him  at  each  return. 

The  sea  stretched  a vast  shimmer  of 
thin  grayish  blue  under  the  perfect  sky; 
and  the  ships  moved  half  sunk  on  its  rim, 
or  seemed  buoyantly  lifting  from  it  for 
flight  in  the  nearer  distance.  The  colors 
were  those  of  an  aquarelle,  washes  of  this 
tint  and  that.bodyless  and  impalpable, and 
they  were  attenuated  to  the  last  thinness 
in  the  long  yellow  curve  of  beach,  and 
the  break  of  the  shallow  rollers  upon  it. 
Faulkner  said  they  never  got  tired  of 
looking  ; there  was  one  effect  on  the  wide 
wet  beach,  which  he  wished  we  could  see, 
when  people  were  riding  toward  you,  and 
seemed  to  be  walking  on  some  kind  of 
extraordinary  stilts. 

Mr.  Nevil  came  down,  and  then  Mrs. 
Faulkner  said  it  must  be  near  lunch-time, 
and  asked  my  wife  and  me  if  we  would 
not  like  to  go  to  our  room  first. 

V. 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed  upon  us,  my 
wife  broke  out:  44  Well,  my  dear ! it’s  just 
as  I imagined.  What  a tiresome  creature  ! 
And  how  ignorant  and  arrogant ! Is  that 
what  you  called  a cultivated  person  in  the 
West?” 

44  Well,  1 don’t  think  I shall  quite  hold 
myself  responsible  for  Faulkner;  I’ll  own 
he  hasn’t  improved  since  I saw  him  last. 
But  I always  told  you  he  was  a senti- 
mentalist.” 

“ Sentimentalist ! He’s  one  sop  of  sen- 
timent: and  as  conventional!  Second-rate 
and  second-hand ! Why  my  dear  ! Could 
you  ever  have  thought  there  was  any- 
thing to  that  man  ?” 

“Well,  certainly  more  than  I do  at 
present.  But  I don’t  recollect  that  I ever 
boasted  him  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses 
all  boiled  down  into  one.” 

She  did  not  relent.  44  Why,  compared 
with  him,  that  Mr.  Nevil  is  a burning  and 
a shining  light.” 

“Nevil  has  certainly  gathered  brill- 
iancy somehow,”  I admitted. 

44  It’s  quite  like  such  a man  as  Faulk- 
ner to  want  a three-cornered  household. 
I think  the  man  who  can’t  give  up  his 
intimate  friends  after  he’s  married,  is 
always  a kind  of  weakling.  He  has  no 
right  to  them ; it’s  a tacit  reflection  on 
liis  wife’s  heart  and  mind.” 

44  Yes,  I think  you’re  quite  right,  there,” 
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I said,  waiting  for  her  to  put  the  restora- 
tive touches  to  the  bang  which  the  sea- 
breeze  had  made  a little  too  limp  for 
social  purposes;  and  we  went  over  to- 
gether the  list  of  households  we  knew  in 
which  the  husband  supplemented  himself 
with  a familiar  friend.  We  agreed  that 
it  was  the  innocence  of  our  life  that  made 
it  so  common,  but  we  said  all  the  same 
that  it  was  undignified  and  silly  and  mis- 
chievous. It  kept  the  husband  and  wife 
apart,  and  kept  them  from  the  absolutely 
free  exchange  of  tendernesses  at  any  and 
every  moment,  and  forbade  them  the 
equally  wholesome  immediate  expressions 
of  resentments,  or  else  gave  their  quarrels 
awitness  whom  they  could  notlookat  with- 
out remembering  that  they  had  quarrelled 
in  his  presence.  We  made  allowance  for 
the  difference  in  the  case  of  Nevil  and  the 
Faulkners;  there  was  nOw  at  least  a real 
reason  for  his  being  with  them ; the}r 
would  have  been  singularly  lonely  and 
helpless  without  him. 

“They  have  no  children!”  said  my 
wife.  44  That  says  it  all.  They  are  real- 
ly not  a family.  Oh,  dear!  I hope  it  isn’t 
wicked  for  us  to  be  so  happy  in  our  chil- 
dren, Basil.” 

44  It’s  a sin  that  I think  I can  brazen  out 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment,”  I answered. 
“What  does  she  say  when  you  have  her 
alone  with  another  woman  ?” 

44  Well,  there  you’ve  hit  upon  the  true 
test,  my  dear.  If  a person’s  genuine,  and 
not  a poseuse , she’s  more  interesting 
when  you  have  her  alone  with  another 
woman,  than  when  you  have  her  with  a 
lot  of  men.  And  Mrs.  Faulkner  stands 
the  test.  Yes,  she’s  a great  creature.” 

44  Why,  what  did  she  say  ?” 

“Say?  Nothing!  You  don’t  have  to 
say  anything.  You  merely  have  to  be.11 

“ Oh  ! That  seems  rather  simple.” 

“Stuff!  You  know  what  I mean. 
You’re  the  true  blue,  if  you  don’t  begin 
to  fade  or  change  your  tone,  in  the  least. 

If  you  remain  just  what  you  were,  and 
are  not  anxious  to  get  away.  If  you  have 
repose,  and  are  unselfish  enough  to  be 
truly  polite.  If  you  make  the  other  wo- 
man that  you’re  alone  with  feel  that  she’s 
just  as  well  worth  while  as  a man.  And 
that  can’t  be  done  by  saying.  Now  do 
you  understand  ?” 

44  Yes;  and  it  appears  difficult.” 

44  Difficult  ? It’s  next  to  impossible !” 

44  And  it  can  all  be  conveyed  by  man- 
ner?” 
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“ Of  course  we  talked — ” 

“She  must  have  flattered  you  enor- 
mously.” 

“ She  praised  you  /” 

“Oh!”  I said,  in  admiration  of  the 
way  my  point  was  turned  against  me. 
But  I was  not  satisfied  with  my  wife’s 
judgment  of  Faulkner.  I could  not  say 
it  was  unjust  to  the  facts  before  her;  but 
I felt  that  something  was  left  out  of  the 
account:  something  that  she  as  a woman 
and  an  Easterner  could  not  take  into  the 
account.  We  men  and  we  Westerners 
have  a civilization  of  our  own. 

She  went  on  to  say,  “Of  course,  I 
couldn't  be  with  her  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  especially  after  I had  seen  what 
he  was,  without  understanding  her  mar- 
riage. She’s  a great  deal  younger  than 
he  is;  and  she  was  earning  her  own  liv- 
ing, poor  thing,  and  perhaps  supporting 
her  family — ” 

“ Oh,  oh!  What  jumps!” 

“At  any  rate,  she  was  poor,  and  they 
were  poor;  and  she  was  dazzled  by  his 
offer,  and  might  easily  have  supposed  her- 
self in  love  with  him.  Her  people  would 
be  flattered  too,  if  they  were  not  quite  up 
to  her,  and  he  was  a great  swell  among 
you,  out  there,  and  rich,  and  all  that.  Of 
course,  she  simply  had  to  marry  him. 
And  then — she  outgrew  him.  With  her 
taste  and  her  sense,  it  could  only  be  a 
question  of  time.  I know  she  was  writh- 
ing inwardly  through  all  his  pretentious, 
ignorant  talk  about  art  and  literature; 
but  with  her  ideal  of  duty,  she  would 
rather  die  than  let  anybody  see  that  she 
didn't  think  him  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  human  creatures.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren; and  that  might  be  fatal  to  any 
woman  that  was  less  noble  and  heroic 
than  she  is.  But  she's  simply  made  him 
her  child,  since  his  sickness,  and  devoted 
herself  to  him,  and  that's  been  their  sal- 
vation. She  won't  let  herself  see  auy 
fault  in  him,  or  anything  offensive  or 
conceited  or  petty.” 

“Did  she  tell  you  all  this?” 

“What  an  idea!  I knew  it  from  the 
way  she  kept  lugging  him  in,  and  relating 
everything  to  him.  You  could  see  she 
was  simply  determined  to  do  it.” 

“Oh,  then  you've  romanced  all  this 
about  her!  Suppose  I begin,  now,  and  ro- 
mance poor  old  Faulkner?'’ 

“ You're  welcome— if  you  can  make 
anything  out  of  him.” 

‘‘Well,  of  course,  I’m  at  a disadvan- 


tage. In  the  first  place,  he  isn’t  quite  so 
pretty  as  his  wife — ” 

“No,  he  isn't!” 

“And  his  name  isn’t  Hermia,  or 
Hannah.” 

“Oh,  it  is  Hermia!”  my  wife  interrupt- 
ed. “ I’m  satisfied  of  that.  But  what 
geese  her  parents  must  have  been  to  call 
her  so  l” 

I ignored  the  interpolation.  “And  he 
hasn't  got  an  undulating  walk,  and  he 
doesn’t  tilt  his  head  a little  on  one  side  as 
if  it  were  a heavy  rose;  and  he  hasn’t  got 
a complexion  of  russet  crimsoned;  and 
his  hair  isn't  thick  and  dull  black  and 
fluffy  over  the  forehead;  and  he  isn't 
round  and  strong  and  firm.” 

My  wife  had  quite  finished  repairing 
her  disordered  bang,  and  we  had  aban- 
doned ourselves  entirely  to  controversy. 
A knock  at  the  door  startled  us,  and  it 
was  Mrs.  Faulkner’s  voice  which  said  out- 
side, “Lunch  is  ready.” 

My  wife  seized  my  wrist  melodramati- 
cally, and  almost  at  the  moment  of  an- 
swering, in  a sweet,  high  society  tone, 
“ Yes,  yes,  thank  you  ! We're  quite  ready 
too!”  she  hissed  in  my  ear,  “Basil!  Do 
you  suppose  she  heard  you  ?” 

“If  she  did,”  I said,  “she  must  have 
thought  I was  praising  Faulkner's  beau- 
tv.” 

VI. 

The  lunch  was  a proof  of  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner’s native  skill  as  a house-keeper,  in  all 
its  appointments,  and  of  her  experience 
and  observation  of  certain  details  of  touch 
and  flavor,  acclimated  and  naturalized  to 
the  American  kitchen  from  the  cuisines 
of  southern  Europe.  It  meant  money, 
but  not  money  alone:  it  meant  sympathy 
and  appreciation  and  the  artistic  sense. 
I could  see  that  my  wife  ate  every  morsel 
with  triumph  over  me:  I could  feel  that 
without  looking  at  her:  and  she  rendered 
merit  to  Mrs.  Faulkner  for  it  all,  as  much 
as  if  she  had  cooked  it,  created  it.  In 
fact  I knew  that  my  wife  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her:  and  when  you  have  fallen^ 
in  love  with  a married  woman  you  must 
of  course  hate  her  husband,  especially  if j 
you  are  another  woman. 

I thought  this  reflection  rather  neat, 
and  I wished  that  I could  have  a chance 
to  say  it  to  my  wife:  but  none  offered  till 
it  was  forever  too  late;  none  offered  at 
all  in  effect.  After  lunch  we  went  that 
walk  they  bad  planned,  and  this  time 
Faulkner  took  the  two  ladies  in  charge, 
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or  rather  he  fell  to  them,  that  he  might 
tacitly  be  under  his  wife's  care.  I heard 
him,  as  I lagged  behind  with  Nevil,  de- 
voting himself  to  Mrs.  March  with  his  dec- 
orative politeness,  and  I longed  in  vain  to 
beg  the  poor  man  to  spare  himself. 

Nevil  and  I spoke  irrelevancies  till  we 
had  dropped  back  out  of  ear-shot.  Then 
he  asked,  “How  do  you  find  Faulkner?” 
and  looked  at  me. 

There  was  no  reason  why  I should  not 
be  honest.  44  Well,  I confess  he  gave  me 
a great  shock.” 

44  When  he  had  that  seizure?” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Rut  generally  speaking?” 

44  Generally  speaking  he  seems  to  me  a 
very  sick  man.'’ 

44  You  see  him  at  his  best,”  said  Nevil; 
and  he  fetched  a deep  sigh.  “This  is  an 
exceptionally  good  day  with  him.” 

“ Does  he  suffer  often  in  that  way  ?” 

“ Yes,  rather  often.” 

44  And  is  he  in  danger  at  such  times?” 

44  The  greatest.  The  chance  is  that  he 
will  not  live  through  such  a seizure;  he 
may  die  at  any  moment  without  the  seiz- 
ure. Any  little  excitement  may  bring  on 
the  paroxysm.  I suppose  it  was  seeing 
you  unexpectedly.” 

“Of  course,  I didn’t  know  we  should 
meet  him.” 

“Oh,  no  one  was  to  blame,”  said  Nev- 
il. “The  inevitable  can’t  be  avoided. 
Somehow  it  must  come.” 

We  were  silent.  Then  I said,  44  He 
seemed  to  be  in  great  agony.” 

44 1 suppose  we  can’t  imagine  such  ag- 
ony.” 

44  And  is  there  no  hope  for  him  ?” 

44 1 understand,  none  at  all.” 

“And  he  must  go  on  suffering  that 
way  till — It's  horrible!  He'd  better  be 
dead!”  I said,  remembering  the  atrocity 
of  the  anguish  which  Faulkner’s  face  had 
betrayed:  the  livid  lips,  the  suffused  eyes, 
the  dumb  ache  visible  in  every  fibre  of  his 
dull,  copper-tinted  visage. 

44  Ah!”  said  Nevil,  with  another  long, 
quivering  sigh.  44  We  mustn’t  allow  our- 
selves to  say  such  things,  or  even  to  think 
them.  The  appeal  to  death  from  the 
most  intolerable  pain,  it’s  going  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Death  is  in  the 
hands  of  God.  as  life  is;  he  giveth  and  he 
taketh  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord!  Blessed,  blessed!”  He  dropped 
his  head,  and  lifted  it  suddenly.  44  We 
must  say  that  all  the  more  when  we  see 
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such  hopeless,  senseless  torment  as  Faulk- 
ner's. I’ve  often  tried  to  think  what 
Christ  meant  by  that  cry  of  his  on  the 
cross,  4 My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?’  It  couldn't  have  been  that  he 
doubted  his  Father ; that's  monstrous. 
But  perhaps  in  the  exquisite  torture  that 
he  suffered,  his  w*eak,  bewildered  human 
nature  forgot,  lost  for  the  dire  moment, 
the  reason  of  pain.” 

44  And  is  there  any  reason  for  pain  ?”  I 
asked,  sceptically.  44  Or  any  except  that 
it  frays  away  the  tissues  whose  tatters  are 
to  let  the  spirit  through  ?” 

44 1 used  not  to  think  so,  and  I used  to 
groan  in  despair  when  I could  see  no  oth- 
er reason  for  it.  What  can  we  say  about 
the  pain  that  does  not  end  in  death  ? Is 
it  wasted,  suffered  to  no  end  ? Shall  mor- 
tal man  be  more  just  than  God?  Shall 
man  work  wisely,  usefully,  definitely,  and 
God  work  stupidly,  idly,  purposelessly? 
It’s  impossible!  Our  whole  being  denies 
it;  whatever  we  see  or  hear,  of  waste  or 
aimlessness  in  the  universe,  which  seems 
to  affirm  it,  we  know  to  be  an  illusion: 
our  very  nature  protests  it  so.  But  I 
could  not  reason  to  the  reason,  and  I owe 
my  release  to  the  suggestion  of  a friend 
whose  experience  of  suffering  had  schooled 
him  to  clearer  and  deeper  insight  than 
mine.  He  had  perceived,  or  it  had  been 
given  him  to  feel,  that  no  pang  we  suffer 
in  soul  or  sense  is  lost  or  wasted,  but  is 
suffered  to  the  good  of  some  one,  or  of 
all.  How,  we  shall  some  time  know; 
and  why.  For  the  present  the  assurance 
that  it  is  so  is  enough  for  me,  and  it  en- 
ables me  to  be  patient  with  the  suffering 
of  a man  who  is  more  to  me  than  any 
brother  could  be.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
me  the  clew  to  the  whole  labyrinthine 
mystery  of  life  and  death,  of  Being  and 
Not-being.” 

44  It's  a great  thought,”  I said.  44  It’s 
immensely  comforting.  What  does 
Faulkner  think  of  it?  Have  you  ever 
suggested  it  to  him  ?” 

I could  not  tell  whether  he  fancied 
an  edge  of  irony  in  my  question;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  he  spiritually  withdrew  from 
me  a little  way.  and  then  disciplined  him- 
self and  returned.  “ No,”  he  said,  gently. 
“Faulkner  rejects  everything.  As  lie 
says,  he  is  going  it  blind.  He  says  it  will 
soon  be  over  with  him,  and  then  if  he 
sleeps,  it  will  he  well  with  him,  and  if  he 
wakes,  it  can't  be  worse  with  him  than  it 
is  now;  and  so  he  won’t  worry  about  the 
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why  or  wherefore  of  anything,  since  he 
can’t  help  it.” 

“That  doesn’t  seem  a bad  kind  of  phi- 
losophy,” I mused  aloud. 

“ No.  Whatever  we  call  such  a frame 
of  mind,  it’s  practically  trust  in  God.  And 
I don’t  judge  Faulkner,  if  his  resignation 
is  sometimes  rather  contemptuous  in  its 
expression.  I wish  it  were  otherwise ; but 
I doubt  if  he’s  always  quite  master  of 
himself.” 

We  walked  slowly  on.  Faulkner,  I 
knew,  was  aware  of  his  condition,  and  I 
thought  his  courage  splendid,  in  view  of 
it.  I wondered  if  his  wife  knew  it  as  fully 
as  he;  probably  she  did;  and  when  I con- 
sidered this,  I appeared  to  myself  the  most 
trivial  of  human  beings,  though  I am  not 
so  sure  now  that  I was.  We  are  all  what 
\ the  absence,  not  the  presence,  of  death  has 
made  us. 

I found  myself  at  a stand  still,  and  I 
perceived  thatNevil  had  halted  me.  “Did 
it  strike  you — have  you  seen  anything 
strange  — peculiar  — in  Faulkner’s  man- 
ner ?” 

“No,”  I returned.  “That  is,  how  do 
you  mean  ?” 

“I've  sometimes  fancied,  lately— I’ve 
been  afraid — that  his  mind  was  giving  way 
under  the  stress  of  his  suffering.  It’s  some- 
thing that  often  happens — it’s  something 
that  Dr.  Wingate  has  apprehended.” 

“Good  heavens!  That  would  be  too 
much.  I saw  no  sign  of  it.  He  re- 
curred once,  just  before  lunch,  to  that 
night  when  we  first  met  at  his  house,  and 
had  that  talk  about  Kant's  dreams,  and 
De  Quincey.  I thought  he  was  going  to 
say  something;  but  just  then  the  ladies 
came  back  to  us,  and  he  began  to  talk  to 
them.” 

Nevil  looked  at  me  fixedly.  “Very 
likely  I’m  mistaken.  Perhaps  my  own 
mind  isn’t  standing  it  very  well ! But  the 
fear  of  that  additional  horror — I assure 
you  that  it  makes  my  heart  stop  when  I 
think  of  it.  I ought  to  go  away.  I ought  to 
be  at  home;  I’ve  spent  the  past  year  in  Eu- 
rope with  the  Faulkners,  as — as  their  guest 
— and  I have  no  right  to  a vacation  this 
summer.  There  are  duties,  interests, claims 
upon  me,  that  I’m  neglecting  in  my  proper 
work;  and  yet  I can’t  tear  myself  away 
from  him— from  them,” 

We  stood  facing  each  other,  and  Nevil 
was  speaking  with  the  perturbation  of  an 
anxiety  still  suppressed,  but  now  finding 
vent  for  the  first  time,  and  carrying  us 


deep  into  an  intimacy  unwarranted  by  the 
casual  character  of  our  acquaintance. 

I heard  my  wife’s  voice  calling,  “ Come, 
come !”  and  I looked  up  to  see  both  of  the 
ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs  from 
an  open  gate  where  they  stood,  and  beck- 
oning us  on. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Nevil.  “That’s  the 
old  garden.” 

VII. 

Some  former  proprietor  had  built  a 
paling  of  slender  strips  of  wood  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  set  so  close  together 
as  almost  to  touch  one  another;  and  in 
this  shelter  from  the  salt  gales  had  plant- 
ed a garden  on  the  southward,  seaward 
slope,  which  must  once  have  flourished  in 
delicious  luxuriance.  The  paling,  wea- 
ther-beaten a silvery  gray,  and  blotched 
with  lichens,  sagged  and  swayed  all  out  of 
plumb,  with  here  and  there  a belvedere 
trembling  upon  rotting  posts,  and  reached 
by  broken  steps,  for  the  outlook  over  a 
tumult  of  vast  rocks  to  the  illimitable 
welter  of  the  sea.  Within  the  garden 
close  there  were  old  greenhouses  and 
graperies,  their  roofs  sunken  in  and  their 
glass  shattered,  where  every  spring  the 
tall  weeds  sprang  up  to  the  light,  and 
withered  in  midsummer  for  want  of 
moisture,  and  the  Black  Hamburgs  and 
Sweet  waters  set  in  large  clusters  whose 
berries  mildewed  and  burst,  and  moulder- 
ed away  in  never-riping  decay.  Broken 
flower- pots  strewed  the  ground  about 
them,  and  filled  the  tangles  of  the  grass; 
but  nature  took  up  the  work  from  art, 
and  continued  the  old  garden  in  her  wild- 
ing fashion  to  an  effect  of  disordered  love- 
liness that  was  full  of  poetry  sad  to  heart- 
break. Neglected  rose-bushes  straggled 
and  fell  in  the  high  grass,  their  leaves 
tattered  and  skeletoned  by  slugs  and 
blight;  but  here  and  there  they  still  lifted 
a belated  flower.  The  terraced  garden 
beds  were  dense  with  witch-grass,  through 
winch  the  blackberry  vines  trailed  their 
leaves,  already  on  fire  with  autumn  ; 
young  sumach-trees  and  Balm  of  Gilead 
scrub  had  sprung  up  in  the  paths,  and 
about  among  the  abandon  and  oblivion 
of  former  symmetry,  stiff  borders  of  box 
gave  out  their  pungent  odor  in  the  sun 
that  shone  through  clumps  of  tiger  lilies. 
The  pear-trees  in  their  places  had  been 
untouched  by  the  pruning  knife  for  many 
a year,  but  they  bore  on  their  knotty  and 
distorted  scions,  swollen  to  black  lumps, 
crops  of  gnarled  and  misshapen  fruit  that 
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bowed  their  branches  to  the  ground  ; some 
peach-trees  held  a few  leprous  peaches, 
pale,  and  spotted  with  the  gum  that  ex- 
uded from  their  limbs  and  trunks;  over 
staggering  trellises  the  grape-vines  clung, 
and  dangled  imperfect  bunches  of  Isa- 
bellas and  Concords. 

“Well,  how  do  you  like  it?”  asked 
Faulkner,  with  a sort  of  pride  in  our  sen- 
sation, as  if  he  had  invented  the  place. 

4 1 Perfect ! Perfect !”  cried  my  wife,  ab- 
sorbing all  its  sentiment  in  a long,  in- 
drawn sigh.  “Nothing  could  possibly  be 
better.  You  can’t  believe  you’re  in  Amer- 
ica, here!” 

He  smiled  in  sympathy,  and  said, 44 No; 
for  all  practical  purposes  this  is  as  old  as 
Caesar.  That’s  what  I used  to  feel,  over 
there.  You  can  hold  only  just  so  much 
antiquity.  The  ruin  of  twenty  years,  if 
it’s  complete  in  its  way,  can  fill  you  as 
^ full  as  the  ruin  of  a thousand.” 

“Yes,  that's  true,”  my  wife  answered, 
and  I saw  her  eyes  begin  to  light  up  with 
liking  for  a man  who  could  express  her 
feeling  so  well. 

“But  to  enjoy  perfectly  a melancholy, 
a desolation,  a crazy  charm,  a dead  and 
dying  beauty  like  this,”  he  went  on, 
44 one  ought  to  be  very  young,  and  pros- 
perous and  happy.  Then  it  would  exhale 
all  the  sweetness  of  its  melancholy,  and 
distil  into  one's  cup  the  drop  of  pathos 
that  gives  pleasure*  its  keenest  thrill.” 
His  voice  broke  with  a feeling  that  for- 
bade me  to  censure  his  words  for  magnil- 
oquence. 

It  seemed  to  make  his  wife  uneasy; 
perhaps  from  long,  close  observation  of 
him  she  knew  how  often  the  spiritual 
throe  runs  into  the  physical  pang,  and 
feared  for  the  effect  of  his  mood  upon 
him. 

4*Shall  wTe  go  on  and  show  them  the 
rocks  from  the  Point,  or  from  one  of  the 
belvederes  here  ?”  she  asked. 

44 1 don’t  care.”  he  said,  wearily;  and 
again  I saw  that  dead li ness  in  the  look  he 
gave  her.  Then  he  seemed  to  recollect 
himself,  and  added,  politely,  “I’m  afraid 
of  those  belvederes;  you  can’t  tell  what 
moment  they’re  going  to  give  way.  Bet- 
ter go  out  to  the  Point.” 

“Do  you  think,”  she  entreated,  “you 
had  better  walk  so  far  ?” 

“Well,  perhaps  March  will  stay  here 
with  me  awhile,  and  we  can  follow  you 
later.  I’m  all  right;  only  a little  tired.” 

I acquiesced,  of  course,  and  the  ladies, 


after  the  usual  flutter  of  civilities,  started 
on.  Nevil  lingered  to  ask,  “ Doug,  don’t 
you  think  I’d  better  go  back  and  leave 
word  for  the  doctor  where  he’ll  find  you, 
if  he  happens  to  come  before  we  return  to 
the  house  ?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  arranged  all  that,”  said 
Faulkner,  with  a kind  of  dryness,  as  it 
seemed,  though  it  might  have  been  merely 
a sick  man’s  impatience;  and  he  did  not 
look  up  after  Nevil  as  he  turned  away. 

We  stood  silent  a moment,  after  he  left 
us,  and  I said,  to  break  the  constraint, 
44  How  much  all  this  seems  like  those 
been -there- before  seizures  which  we  used 
to  make  so  much  of  when  we  were  young! 
This  garden,  this  sky,  the  sea  out  there, 
the  very  feel  of  the  air,  are  as  familiar  to 
me  as  any  most  intimate  experience  of  my 
life,  and  yet  I know  it's  all  as  unreal,  as 
unsubstantial  historically,  as  the  shadow 
of  a dream.” 

44  How  horribly,”  said  Faulkner,  as  if 
he  had  not  heard  me,  ‘‘those  old  flower 
beds  look  like  graves!  I was  going  to  sit 
down  on  one  of  them,  but  I can't  do  it.” 

44  It  would  have  been  pretty  damp,  any- 
way; wouldn’t  it  ?”  I suggested. 

“Perhaps.  We  can  sit  in  that  idiotic 
arbor,  I suppose.” 

He  nodded  ft  the  frail  structure  on  the 
terrace  below  where  we  stood;  two  sides 
of  trellis  meeting  in  an  arch,  and  canted 
over  like  the  belvederes;  a dead  grape- 
vine hung  upon  it.  I stepped  down,  and 
made  sure  of  the  benches  which  faced  each 
other  under  the  arch.  44  Yes;  they’re  all 
right.  Nothing  could  be  better;”  and 
Faulkner  followed  me,  and  took  one 
of  them.  After  some  experiment  of  its 
strength,  he  leaned  back  in  the  corner  of 
the  arbor,  and  put  his  legs  up  along  the 
seat. 

The  hoarse  plunge  and  wash  of  the  surf 
on  the  rocks  below  the  garden  filled  the 
air  like  the  texture  of  a denser  silence; 
around  us  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers 
blent  their  monotonies  with  it. 

“Why  do  you  call  the  shadow  of  a 
dream  unsubstantial?”  he  demanded. 

44  Well,  I don’t  know,”  I said.  44 1 don't 
suppose  I meant  to  say  that  it  was  more 
unsubstantial  than  other  shadows.” 

“No.  Of  course.”  He  dropped  his 
eyelids,  and  went  on  talking  with  them 
closed:  the  effect  was  curious;  perhaps 
he  found  he  could  keep  himself  calmer  in 
that  way.  44 1 began  to  speak  to  you  a 
little  while  ago  of  the  talk  we  had  that 
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night  at  my  house  about  old  Kant’s  night- 
mares.” 

‘ * Oh,  yes ; poor  old  fellow ! It  was  aw- 
ful, his  being  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  because 
he  was  sure  to  have  them.  I don’t  know 
but  that’s  a touch  worse  than  not  being 
able  to  go  to  sleep  at  all.  Just  imagine: 
as  soon  as  you  drop  off  to  refreshing 
slumber,  as  you  would  otherwise  expect, 
you  find  you’ve  dropped  as  it  were  into 
hell.” 

“Yes;  that’s  it,”  said  Faulkner.  “I 
wonder  if  it  was  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  ?” 

“I  don’t  remember  what  De  Quincey 
says  about  that;  and  I don’t  know  wheth- 
er that  would  be  worse  or  not.  Perhaps, 
torment  for  torment,  infernal  monotony 
would  be  more  infernal  than  infernal 
variety.  But  there  couldn’t  be  much 
choice.” 

Faulkner  did  not  speak  at  once.  Then 
he  asked,  “ Did  you  ever  have  a recurrent 
dream  ?” 

“A  dream  that  repeated  itself  several 
times  the  same  night?  Yes;  I’ve  waked 
from  a dream — or  seemed  to  wake — and 
then  fallen  asleep  and  dreamed  it  again; 
and  then  waked  and  slept  and  dreamed  it 
a third  time.  I suppose  nearly  every  one 
has  had  that  experience.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that  kind  of  dream,” 
said  Faulkner.  “I  mean  a dream  that 
recurs  regularly,  once  a week  or  so,  with 
little  or  no  chdnge  in  its  incidents.” 

“No,  I never  had  that  kind  of  dream; 
I don’t  know  that  I ever  heard  of  such  a 
dream.  I remember  your  speaking  that 
night  about  shameful  dreams,  that  pro- 
jected a sense  of  dishonor  over  half  the 
next  day.  I’ve  had  that  kind.  They’re 
a great  nuisance.  And  then,  if  I’ve  made 
free,  as  one’s  appallingly  apt  to  do  in  such 
dreams,  with  persons  of  my  acquaintance, 
it’s  extremely  embarrassing  to  meet  them.  ” 
Faulkner  smiled,  and  I asked,  “Do  you 
find  that  your  dream  habit  has  changed 
since  you  were  younger  ?” 

“Yes;  the  dreams  are  more  vivid;  but 
usually  I don’t  remember  them  so  dis- 
tinctly. I suppose  it's  like  life:  we  expe- 
rience things  with  a sharper  and  fuller 
consciousness  than  we  once  did,  but  they 
leave  less  impression.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  I assented.  “I  wonder 
why?” 

“Oh,  I suppose  because  the  fact  is  in- 
scribed upon  a surface  that’s  already  oc- 
cupied. We’re  all  old  palimpsests  by  the 


time  we  reach  forty.  In  youth  we  present 
a tabula  rasa  to  experience.” 

“Then  I should  think  we  wouldn’t  re- 
ceive impressions  with  that  sharper  and 
fuller  consciousness,”  I suggested.  “And 
yet  I know  we  do.” 

“ I don’t  understand  it  either,”  said 
Faulkner. 

“ There's  one  thing  I’ve  noticed  of  late 
years  in  my  own  dream  habit,  which  I 
don’t  remember  in  the  past.  I go  to  sleep 
sometimes-— almost  always  in  my  after- 
noon naps — with  a perfectly  wide-awake 
knowledge  that  I’m  doing  so;  and  I’m 
able  to  pass  the  bounds  with  my  eyes 
open,  as  it  were.  I can  say  to  myself  as 
I drowse  off,  ‘This  is  a dream  thought,’ 
if  I find  something  grotesque  floating 
through  my  mind,  and  then,  ‘ This  is  a 
waking  thought,’  when  there  is  some- 
thing logical  and  matter-of-fact.  I come 
and  go,  that  way,  half  a dozen  times  be- 
fore I lose  myself.” 

“ That  is  very  curious,  very  interest- 
ing,” said  Faulkner;  and  he  raised  his 
heavy  eyelids  for  a smiling  glance  at  me, 
and  then  let  them  drop.  His  face  sobered 
almost  to  frowning  sternness  as  he  went 
on.  “There’s  a whole  region  of  expe- 
rience-half the  map  of  our  life — that  they 
tell  us  must  always  remain  a wilderness, 
with  all  its  extraordinary  phenomena  ir- 
redeemably savage  and  senseless.  For 
my  part,  I don’t  believe  it.  I will  put  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  before  the  science 
of  the  moderns,  and  I will  say  with  Elihu, 

‘ In  a dream,  in  a vision  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in 
slumberings  upon  the  bed;  then  He  open- 
etli  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  (heir 
instruction.’  ” 

“ Itvs  noble  poetryS’  I said. 

“ It’s  more  itha*r  that,”  said  Faulkner. 
“It’s  truth.” 

“ Perhaps  it  was  in  the  beginning.when 
men  lived  nearer  to  the  origin  of  life,  but 
I doubt  if  it’s  more  than  noble  poetry 
now;  though  that  of  course  is  truth  in  its 
way.  ” 

Faulkner  opened  his  eyes  and  let  his 
legs  drop  to  the  ground.  I saw  that  my 
dissent  had  excited  him,  and  I was  sorry; 

I resolved  to  agree  with  him  at  the  first 
possible  moment. 

“ Why  should  God  be  farther  from  men 
in  our  days  than  He  was  in  Job's  ?”  he  de- 
manded. 

“ It  isn’t  that,”  I said.  “ It’s  men  who 
are  farther  from  God.” 
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“Oh!  That' 8 a pretty  quibble.  But 
it  gives  you  away,  all  the  same.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  if  you  had  a graphic  and 
circumstantial  dream,  about  something  of 
importance  to  you  — something  you  in- 
tended to  do,  a journey  you  intended  to 
take,  or  an  enterprise  you  were  thinking 
of— and  your  dream  contained  a forecast 
or  warning,  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
wouldn’t  be  influenced  by  it?” 

“ Certainly  I should,”  I answered  ; and 
I couldn’t  help  adding,  “or  rather,  the 
ancestral  tent  dweller  within  me,  would 
be  influenced."” 

“Oh!”  Faulkner  sneered.  “God's 
neighbor,  or  the  neighbor  of  God  ?” 

I had  made  a bad  business  of  trying 
to  agree  with  him.  I braced  myself  for 
another  effort.  “ Why,  Faulkner,  I don't 
deny  anything.  All  that  I contend  for 
is  that  we  should  not  throw  away  4 the 
long  result  of  time,’  and  return  to  the 
bondage  of  the  superstitions  that  cursed 
the  childhood  of  the  race,  that  blackened 
every  joy  of  its  youth,  and  spread  a veil 
of  innocent  blood  between  it  and  the 
skies.  There  may  be  something  in  dreams ; 
if  there  is,  our  thoughts,  not  our  fears,  will 
find  it  out.  I am  a coward,  like  every- 
body else;  perhaps  rather  more  of  a cow- 
ard; but  if  I had  a dream  that  contained 
a forecast  or  a warning  of  evil,  I should 
feel  it  my  duty  in  the  interest  of  civil- 
ization to  defy  it;  though  I don’t  say  I 
should  be  able  to  do  it.  On  the  contrary, 
I think  very  likely  I should  lie  down 
under  it,  and  shudder  out  some  propitia- 
tory aspiration  to  the  offended  fetich  that 
was  threatening  me.” 

Faulkner  seemed  a little  placated.  “ I 
understand  what  you  mean;  and  I know 
the  danger  of  giving  way  to  the  nervous 
tremors  that  vibrate  in  us  from  the  hor- 
rible old  times  when,  on  this  very  coast,  a 
wretched  woman  would  have  been  caught 
up  and  flung  in  jail,  and  hung  on  the  gal- 
lows, because  some  distempered  child  had 
dreamed  that  it  saw  her  with  the  Black 
Man  in  the  forest.  But  I'm  not  ready  to 
say  that  a dream,  recurring  and  recurring 
with  the  clearest  circumstance,  and  with- 
out variation  in  its  details,  is  idle  and 
meaningless.  Who  is  that  Frenchman 
who  wrote  about  the  diseases  of  personal- 
ity ? Ribot!  Well,  he  tells  how  people 
about  to  be  attacked  by  disease  are 
4 warned  in  a dream  ’ of  what  is  to  hap- 
pen. A man  dreams  of  a mad  dog,  and 
wakes  up  with  a malignant  ulcer  in  the 


spot  where  he  was  bitten ; dreams  of  an 
epileptic,  and  wakes  to  have  his  first  fit; 
dreams  of  a deaf-mute,  and  wakes  with 
palsied  tongue.  He  says  that  these  are 
intimations  of  calamity  from  the  recesses 
of  the  organism  to  the  nerve  centres, 
which  we  don’t  notice  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  conscious  life.” 

44  Yes,  I remember  that  passage.  And 
I have  had  one  such  experience  myself,” 
I said. 

“ Very  well,  then,”  said  Faulkner.  “If 
in  the  physical,  why  not  in  the  moral 
world  ? If  you  dream  persistently  of  evil, 
of  perfidy,  of  treachery,  so  distinctly  and 
perfectly  bodied  forth  that  when  you 
wake  the  dream  seems  the  reality,  and 
your  consciousness  the  delusion,  why 
should  you  treat  your  vision  with  con- 
tempt ? Why  should  not  the  psychologist 
respect  it  as  something  quite  as  gravely 
significant  in  its  way  as  those  dream 
hints  of  impending  malady  which  no  pa- 
thologist would  ignore?” 

I now  perceived  that  I was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  what  was  on  Faulkner’s  mind. 
I did  not  know  what  it  was,  and  I did  not 
expect  that  he  would  tell  me.  I did  not 
wish  him  to  tell  me;  I fancied  that  I 
might  help  him  better,  if  I did  not  know 
just  the  make  and  manner  of  his  trouble; 
and  I longed  to  help  him,  for  I saw  that 
he  longed  for  help.  I felt  that  his  logic 
was  false,  and  I believed  that  he  had  en- 
tangled himself  in  it  only  after  many  at- 
tempts to  escape  it;  but  I did  not  know 
just  which  point  of  it  to  touch  first.  I 
felt  him  looking  at  me  with  imploring 
challenge,  but  I did  not  lift  my  head  till 
I heard  a step  in  the  long,  tangled  grass, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  Dr.  Wingate  in 
a cheerful,  “Hello!  hello!  You  here, 
March  ? Well,  that’s  good !” 

Another  step,  another  voice  would  have 
been  startling;  but  these  were  with  us,  in 
a manner,  before  we  heard  them,  and  they 
brought  support  and  repose  with  them. 

“ I'm  glad  to  see  you,  doctor,”  I said, 
without  making  ceremony  of  the  greet- 
ings which  I saw  he  was  disposed  to  ig- 
nore. 

He  shook  hands  impartially  with  Faulk- 
ner and  with  me  as  if  he  were  no  more 
interested  in  one  than  the  other;  his  large, 
honest,  friendly  stomach  bowed  out  as  he 
stood  a moment  wiping  the  sweat  from 
his  forehead,  and  looking  round  him. 

44  Isn't  this  a nice  old  place  ? I never  see 
this  garden  without  a kind  of  satisfaction 
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in  it  as  one  of  the  things  that  money  can’t 
buy.  There  are  mighty  few  of  them. 
But  here’s  one  that  only  the  loss  of  money 
can  buy.  Heigh  ?” 

Wingate  sat  down,  tentatively  at  first, 
on  the  other  end  of  my  seat,  and  faced 
Faulkner,  still  without  seeming  to  take 
any  special  interest  in  him. 

I repeated,  “I’m  glad  to  see  you,  doc- 
tor; and  I’m  particularly  glad  to  see  you 
in  a metaphysical  mood,  for  Faulkner, 
here,  has  got  me  in  a corner,  and  I want 
you  to  get  me  out.” 

“ Ah  ? Am  I in  a metaphysical  mood  ? 
What's  your  corner?”  The  doctor  work- 
ed his  elbow  into  the  trellis  behind  him, 
and  then  swayed  back  on  it. 

“We  were  talking  about  dreams,”  I 
said,  “and  we  "had  got  as  far  as  Ribot, 
and  his  instances  of  dreams  that  prophesy 
maladies.  You  know  them.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Well?” 

“Well,  Faulkner  says  if  a man  dreams 
of  physical  evil,  and  the  dream  is  prophet- 
ic, or  worthy  of  scientific  regard,  why 
shouldn’t  the  dream  that  forebodes  moral 
evil  be  considered  seriously  too;  why 
shouldn’t  it  be  held  to  be  truly  prophetic?” 

The  doctor  smiled.  “It  seems  to  me 
you’re  pretty  easily  cornered.  I should 
say  that  the  dream  of  moral  evil  should 
certainly  be  seriously  considered:  not  as 
prophetic  in  the  least  of  what  it  fore- 
boded, but  as  prophetic  of  very  grave 
mental  disturbance, — if  it  persisted.  I 
should  be  afraid  that  it  was  the  rehearsal 
of  a mania  that  was  soon  to  burst  out  in 
waking  madness.  If  it  persisted,”  said 
the  doctor,  looking  still  at  me — “if  it 
persisted,  I should  feel  anxious  for  the 
dreamer’s  sanity.” 

Faulkner  sat  with  his  face  twisted  away 
from  us,  as  if  the  doctor  had  been  looking 
at  him,  and  he  wished  to  avoid  his  eye. 
“I  don’t  see,”  I said,  “but  what  that 
settles  it,  Faulkner?” 

“Oh,  it’s  a very  good  answer  in  its 
way,”  said  Faulkner,  still  without  look- 
ing at  us.  “But  it  takes  no  account  of 
the  spiritual  element  in  such  experiences.” 

“No,”  said  the  doctor;  “and  I should 
be  ashamed  of  it  if  it  did.  As  long  as  we 
have  on  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay,  the 
less  medicine  meddles  and  makes  with 
our  immortal  part,  the  better.  Of  course, 
I’m  not  speaking  for  the  Christian  Scien- 
tists.” 

“Then  you  don’t  consider  the  mind 
immortal  ?”  demanded  Faulkner. 
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“I  don’t  consider  the  brain  immortal. 
And  I think  I've  seen  the  mind  in  decay.” 

We  were  all  silent.  I found  a comfort  in 
this  robust  and  clear  refusal  of  Wingate’s 
to  dally  with  any  sort  of  ifs  and  ans,  and 
to  deal  only  with  the  facts  of  experience, 
which  I felt  must  impart  itself  in  some 
measure  to  Faulkner,  even  through  his 
refusal.  At  the  same  time  I was  a little 
ashamed  of  not  having  myself  been  able 
to  come  to  his  rescue.  The  silence  pro- 
longed itself,  and  I began  to  see  that  the 
doctor  wished  to  be  alone  with  his  patient, 
who  perhaps  was  willing  to  part  with 
me  too. 

Wingate  asked,  “Where’s  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner ?”  and  this  gave  me  my  chance  to  get 
away  with  dignity. 

“ She  and  my  wife  are  off  at  the  Point, 
looking  at  the  rocks.  I’ll  go  and  tell  her 
you’ve  come.” 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  especial.  I mere- 
ly wanted  to  ask  her  a few  little  things. 
You  needn’t  hurry  her  back.” 

He  left  his  place  beside  me,  and  went 
over  to  Faulkner,  whose  wrist  he  took  be- 
tween his  fingers.  He  had  dropped  it, 
when  I looked  back,  after  I left  them, 
and  then,  with  the  distinctness  that  one 
sense  lends  another,  I partly  heard,  partly 
saw  him  say:  “If  you  don’t,  it  will  not 
only  drive  you  mad;  it  will  kill  you.” 

The  doctor's  voice  came  to  me  in  the 
same  key  of  strenuous,  almost  angry  re- 
monstrance, after  I hurried  into  the  lane 
from  the  garden,  but  I could  not  make  out 
the  words  any  longer. 

VIII. 

I reached  the  cliff  that  overlooked  the 
rocks,  and  stood  a moment  staring  out  on 
that  image  of  eternity:  the  infinite  wa- 
ters, seasonless,  changeless,  boundless. 
The  tide  was  still  coming  in,  with  that 
slow,  resistless  invasion  of  the  land  which 
is  like  the  closing  in  of  death  upon  the 
borders  of  life.  In  successive  plunges,  it 
pounded  on  the  outer  reef,  and  brawled 
foaming  in  over  the  broken  granite  shore, 
lifting  and  tossing  the  sea  weed  of  the 
bowlders,  which  spread  and  swayed  before 
it  like  the  hair  of  drowned  Titans,  and 
lunged  into  the  hollow  murmuring  cav- 
erns, to  suck  back  again,  and  pull  down 
a stretch  of  gravelly  beach,  with  a long 
snarl  of  the  pebbles  torn  from  their  beds. 
A mist  was  coming  up  from  the  farther 
ocean ; and  the  sails  on  the  horizon  were 
melting  into  it. 
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I saw  my  wife  clown  on  the  rocks  near 
the  water,  with  Nevil;  on  a height  nearer 
me  stood  Mrs.  Faulkner,  fronting  sea- 
ward. a solitary  figure  that  looked  wist- 
ful on  the  peak  that  lifted  and  defined 
her  against  the  curtain  of  the  waters. 
She  was  quite  motionless,  like  a statue 
there.  She  stirred,  and  exchanged  with 
those  below  gesticulations  of  the  gay, 
meaningless  sort  which  people  make  one 
another  for  no  reason  in  the  presence  of 
scenes  of  natural  grandeur.  She  faced 
about,  and  at  sight  of  me  began  instantly 
to  run  toward  me.  I waved  to  her  not  to 
come,  and  hurried  down  the  rocks  to  meet 
her.  But  I could  not  stop  her,  and  she 
was  quite  breathless  when  we  reached 
each  other. 

“ What — what  is  it  ?”  she  gasped. 

“Nothing whatever!’’  I returned.  “Doc- 
tor Wingate  is  with  Mr.  Faulkner,  and 
I’ve  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  come 
off- and  admire  your  rocks.  Will  you  tell 
me  how  my  wife  ever  got  down  there 
alive,  or  expects  to  get  back?” 

“Does  he  want  me?  Did  the  doctor 
send  for  me  ?” 

“Not  just  at  present,”  I answered  her 
first  question.  “He  asked  for  you,  but 
he  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  hurry.” 

“ Oh,  then.  I’ll  go  at  once,”  she  said, 
quite  as  if  I had  begged  her  not  to  lose  a 
moment. 

My  wife  and  Nevil  had  now  caught 
sight  of  us  together,  and  started  excitedly 
up  the  rocks.  I waved  and  beckoned  to 
them  in  vain;  it  was  a panic.  I laughed 
to  see  Nevil  clamber  upward  forgetful  of 
my  wife,  and  then,  recollecting  her,  go 
back,  and  pull  her  after  him.  At  one 
point  of  his  progress  he  lost  his  balance, 
and  rolled  down  to  her  feet.  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner laughed  hysterically  with  me,  and 
then  began  to  cry. 

“He’s  up  again  — he  isn’t  hurt!”  I 
shouted.  “Good  heavens!  What  an  un- 
necessary excitement ! Didn’t  you  all  ex- 
pect me  to  come  ? Did  you  suppose  I 
could  come  invisibly?” 

“ No— no!  But  we  expected  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner with  you !” 

“Yes.  that’s  all  right.  But  he  preferred 
to  remain  with  the  doctor.  I should  have 
staid  myself,  if  I could  have  imagined  the 
trouble  I was  going  to  make.” 

“I  will  run  on,”  she  said.  “You  can 
wait  for  them.” 

“Why,  there's  no  occasion  for  run- 
ning.” But  she  had  already  started,  and 


was  flying  down  the  long  slope  that  rose 
to  the  cliff,  and  I had  no  choice  but  to 
wait,  and  try  to  keep  the  others  from  fol- 
lowing her  at  the  same  breakneck  speed. 

I was  getting  angry,  and  my  temper  was 
not  improved  when  my  wife  called  out  as 
soon  as  she  was  within  ear-shot,  “ What 
is  it?  What  is  it?  Has  anything  hap- 
pened ?” 

“ No!  Nothing  whatever!” 

“Then  what  made  you  wave  to  us? 
You  have  almost  killed  us!” 

“ I waved,  to  stop  you.” 

She  did  not  regard  the  words.  “ What 
is  Mrs.  Faulkner  running  so,  for  ?” 

“You’d  better  ask  her,  if  you  ever  over- 
take her.  I don’t  know.  I told  her  the 
doctor  said  she  needn’t  hurry,  and  she 
started  off  like  the  wind.” 

“Oh  my  goodness!  Is  the  doctor 
there  ?” 

“Really,  my  dear— ” I began  ; but  Nevil 
interposed  in  time. 

“We  rather  expected  him  to-day,”  he 
said  to  my  wife. 

“Oh,  yes!  Mr.  Faulkner  said  so,”she 
recollected.  “But  of  course  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner is  so  anxious  about  her  husband  that 
she  can't  bear  to  lose  a word  of  what  the 
doctor  says  to  him.” 

“Well,  that's  something  intelligible,” 

I said,  as  we  moved  slowly  after  her:  she 
was  just  vanishing  into  the  wilding  growth 
of  trees  that  skirted  the  old  garden.  “ But 
you  can  imagine  my  astonishment  in  com- 
ing up  with  a reassuring  message,  to  have 
it  act  upon  her  like  a fire-alarm.  How- 
ever, my  calming  presence  seems  to  have 
had  that  effect  upon  everybody.” 

Nevil  did  not  concern  himself  with  my 
personal  grievance.  In  that  tumble  of  his 
he  must  have  fallen  upon  some  scene  of 
extinct  revelry,  for  lie  carried  on  his  back 
a collection  of  broken  egg-shells,  clam- 
shells, bits  of  charred  drift-wood,  burnt 
sea- weed,  and  other  vestiges  of  a former 
clam-bake.  “Allow  me!”  I said,  and  I 
brushed  some  of  them  off,  as  he  walked 
and  talked  along  unheeding. 

“No  one  can  imagine,”  he  said,  “ the 
perpetual-tension  of  her  anxiety,  her  in- 
cessant devotion.” 

“ Oh,  I can  !"  said  my  wife,  with  a meri- 
torious effect  of  being  one  of  the  true  faith 
as  regarded  Mrs.  Faulkner,  and  of  exclud- 
ing me  tacitly  from  the  communion,  which 
I found  much  harder  to  bear  than  Nevil's 
indifference. 

“Oh,”  I said,  coolly,  “isn’t  it  such  as 
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any  woman  would  feel  in  her  circum- 
stances ?” 

My  wife  gave  me  a look  that  I should 
have  deserved,  perhaps,  if  I had  blas- 
phemed. 

“No  one,”  said  Nevil,  “was  ever  in 
quite  such  painful  circumstances.  If  you 
had  seen  the  strain  she  is  under,  as  I have, 
for  a whole  year,  you  would  understand 
this.” 

“ Yes,  yes.  Of  course.  It’s  as  painful 
as  it  can  be;  but  it  isn't  more  painful  than 
the  case  of  many  another  woman  who  has 
seen  her  husband  suffering,  and  dying  by 
moments  under  her  eyes.”  I obeyed  a 
perverse  impulse  to  go  on  and  say,  though 
I felt  my  wife's  eyes  dwelling  in  horrified 
reproach  upon  me,  “ I don't  mean  to  de- 
preciate Mrs.  Faulkner  in  any  sense,  or  to 
question  the  exquisite  poignancy  of  her 
trials  and  her  self-sacrifice.” 

“ But  you  do  /”  said  my  wife.  “ You  do 
both  ! You  are  talking  of  something  you 
don't  know  about.  If  you  did,  you  couldn’t 
— or,  I hope  at  least  you  wouldn't— talk 
so.” 

Nevil  said,  with  the  humane  wish  to 
mitigate  the  effect  of  her  severity,  “ Mrs. 
March  has  divined  the  peculiarly  painful 
feature  in  the  case.  It  isn’t  a thing  we 
should  have  ventured  to  speak  of,  if  we 
hadn’t  somehow  seemed  to  approach  it 
simultaneously.” 

“You  mean,”  I said,  “his  aversion  to 
her  ?” 

“Yes!”  answered  Nevil,  in  astonish- 
ment. “ Have  you— have  you  noticed  it, 
too  ?” 

“From  the  first  moment  I saw  them 
together.  But  it  wasn't  a thing  I could 
make  sure  of  until  now.  I suppose  I 
was  waiting  to  approach  it  simultaneous- 
ly, too.” 

Nevil  did  not  heed  the  little  jibe,  and 
my  wife  noticed  it  only  to  contemn  it  with 
a look.  “ And  how  do  you  account  for 
it  ?”  he  implored.  “ How  can  you  explain 
such  a terrible  thing?  That  he  should 
have  conceived  this  unkindness,  this  re- 
pulsion for  that  hapless  creature,  whose 
whole  existence  is  centred  in  her  love  of 
him  ? Ah,  you  haven’t  seen—  There 
have  been  times — I suppose  I am  speak- 
ing to  friends  of  his  who  feel  exactly  as  I 
do  about  him  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed!”  cried  my  wife,  as 
one  in  authority  for  both  of  us. 

“There  have  been  times,  within  the 
past  six  months,  and  especially  during 


the  past  month,  when,  if  I hadn’t  known 
it  was  the  same  man,  I could  hardly  have 
believed  it  was  Faulkner,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  her.” 

“Perhaps  it  wasn't  Faulkner,”  I sug- 
gested. 

“You  mean  that — ” 

“ He  isn’t  himself.  You  mentioned  it.” 

“ Yes.  I should  be  glad  to  believe  that, 
sometimes,  dreadful  as  it  is.  It’s  so  much 
less  dreadful  than  the  idea  that  he  could 
change  toward  her  in  this  hour  of  their 
dire  need  and  mutual  helplessness;  and 
should  leave  her  widowed  of  his  love  be- 
fore she  is  widowed  of  his  life.”  Nevil 
went  on:  “ You  couldn't  at  all  appreciate 
the  situation  unless  you  had  known  them 
together  from  the  beginning  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, as  I have.  In  fact,  I was  the 
means  of  bringing  them  together;  at  least 
I introduced  them  to  each  other.  With 
him  it  was  a case  of  love  at  first  sight. 
He  was  much  older  than  she  — ten  or 
twelve  years;  but  I don't  believe  anybody 
had  ever  struck  Faulkner’s  fancy  before, 
in  spite  of  all  that  talk  about  Miss  Lud- 
low.” 

“Oh,”  I said,  with  a smile  of  reminis- 
cence, “everybody  was  expected  to  be  in 
love  with  Miss  Ludlow,  and  to  be  rejected 
by  her.” 

“I’m  sure  Faulkner  was  neither,”  said 
Nevil.  “ You  know  his  romantic  nature. 
He  kept  it  hidden  in  his  public  life,  but  in 
all  his  personal  relations  he  gave  it  full 
play.  He’s  a man  who  has  lived  the  po- 
etry that  another  man  would  have  writ- 
ten ; and  he’s  such  a great  soul  that  I 
think  it  rather  pleased  him  to  be  that  one 
of  the  two  who  must  always  love  the 
most,  in  every  marriage.  To  give  more 
love  than  she  gave  him,  I think  he  was 
glad  to  do  that,  and  that  he  looked  for- 
ward to  all  the  future  as  the  field  for  win- 
ning her  to  a love  as  perfect  as  the  trust 
which  she  had  in  him.  He  used  to  talk 
with  me  about  it  before  they  were  mar- 
ried— you  know  how  boyishly  simple- 
hearted  he  always  was;  of  course  since 
that,  not  a syllable.  But  his  victory  came 
sooner  than  he  could  have  expected. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage — in  fact  on 
their  wedding  journey  to  Europe — she 
fell  very  sick,  and  hovered  between  life 
and  death  for  a long  time.  He  made 
himself  her  nurse;  he  wouldn't  allow  any 
one  else  to  come  near  her;  he  brought  her 
back  to  health  and  the  full  strength  of 
her  youth.  I don't  know  whether  I 
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ought  to  repeat  a conjecture  of  Dr.  Win- 
gate's— it's  merely  a conjecture,  and  Mrs. 
Faulkner  of  course  has  never  heard  the 
slightest  hint  of  it.  But  you  know 
Faulkner  was  always  a delicate  fellow, 
with  a force  that  was  entirely  nervous; 
and  the  doctor  once  said  to  me  that  he 
might  have  developed  the  tendency  he 
was  born  with,  by  overtasking  himself  in 
care  of  her.  The  bending  over,  so  much, 
was  bad ; the  lifting,  in  that  posture ; and 
then,  when  she  left  her  bed,  he  used  to 
carry  her  about  in  his  arms,  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  everywhere.” 

14  Ah  !”  sighed  my  wife,  “ how  cruel  life 
is!  But  how  beautiful,  how  grand!” 

44  A nature,”  I said,  without  looking  at 
her,  “that  might  impress  the  casual  ob- 
server as  a mere  sop  of  sentiment,  is  often 
capable  of  that  sort  of  devotion.  In  fact 
I suppose  that  the  people  we  call  senti- 
mentalists are  merely  poets  who  lack  the 
artistic  faculty  of  expression,  and  have  to 
live  their  poetry,  as  you  say,  instead  of 
writing  it.” 

I spoke  to  Nevil.  but  he  replied  to  my 
wife,  who  cried  out,  “Oh,  I hope  she'll 
neve]*  know  it!  I hope  she’ll  die  without 
knowing  it!” 

“She’s  a woman  who  could  bear  to 
know  it,”  he  said,  “if  any  woman  ever 
could.  But  if  she  had  known  it  she  could 
not  possibly  have  lived  more  singly  for 
him  than  she  has  done  ever  since.  I 
don't  know,”  he  went  on  in  a kind  of 
muse,  “whether  her  devotion  was  love 
in  the  usual  way.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  ignore  that,  to  leave  that  out  of 
the  question ; perhaps  to  take  that  for 
granted,  as  a trivial  thing  that  need  hard- 
ly be  reckoned  in  the  large  account. 
Their  not  having  children,  that,  too,  has 
kept  them,  in  a way,  like  a young  couple; 
they  have  had  only  each  other  to  dedicate 
themselves  to.  I don’t  mean  that  they 
have  not  had  higher  interests,  spiritual 
interests.  Faulkner,  you  know,  has  al- 
ways been  a faithful  churchman,  and 
Mrs.  Faulkner,  in  her  way — it  may  be 
your  way,  too — ” 

“We  are  Unitarians,”  said  my  wife, 
firmly. 

Nevil  bowed  tolerantly.  44  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner is  a very  religious  person.  But  one 
could  not  live  with  them,  as  I have  done, 
for  months  at  a time,  and  now  for  a 
whole  year  past,  without  seeing  that  he 
was  first  of  all  things  with  her.  She  was 
what  St.  Paul  describes  the  wife  to  be.. 


She  took  thought  of  the  things  of  this 
world,  how  she  might  please  her  husbaud. 
And  she  did  please  him.  Even  after  his 
physical  trouble  began  to  show  itself — or 
to  be  distressing— she  made  him  exquisite- 
ly happy,  so  happy  that  I trembled  for 
him,  knowing  that  change  must  come  to 
every  state,  and  since  nothing  could  bring 
him  more  happiness,  something  must 
bring  him  less.  And  then,  this — blight 
came.” 

As  he  spoke  Nevil  knit  his  fingers  to- 
gether, and  rent  them  apart  in  an  anguish 
of  pity,  of  sympathy. 

“And  you  can't  imagine  — you  have 
no  clew — no  hint — ” my  wife  began. 

“ No.  No.  No.  He  keeps  the  horror, 
whatever  it  is,  wholly  to  himself.  I 
think  if  he  could  tell  somebody  he  could 
escape  it.  But  he  can’t!  The  one  thing 
evident  is,  that  it  somehow  refers  to  her  ; 
and  so — he  cant  speak!”  We  walked 
on  in  silence  a moment,  and  then  Nevil 
began  again,  falteringly,  4‘  If — if  Faulk- 
ner, if  he  had  ever  shown  the  slightest 
question  of  her — the  least  anxiety — the 
smallest  wavering,  with  or  without  rea- 
son, you  might  suppose  it  was  jealousy,  in 
some  suppressed  form.  But  there  never 
was  anything  of  that!  He  is  too  noble, 
too  magnanimous  for  that;  lie  honors  her 
too  devoutly.  Ah-h-h !” 

He  went  along  with  his  head  fallen, 
and  his  hands  clinging  together  behind 
him.  We  were  very  near  the  gate  of  the 
old  garden.  When  he  reached  it  he  turn- 
ed and  said  to  us,  44 1 almost  dread  to  see 
them  together;  I always  dread  to  see 
them  : his  aversion,  and  her  bewilder- 
ment— ” 

I did  not  accuse  the  man  of  anything 
wrong  in  his  intense  feeling;  in  my  heart 
I pitied  him  as  the  victim  of  a situation 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  witnessed, 
which  should  have  been  known  only  to 
the  two  doomed  necessarily  to  suffer  in  it. 
I wanted  to  say  to  my  wife  that  here  was 
another  instance,  and  perhaps  the  most 
odious  we  could  ever  know,  of  the  evil  of 
that  disgusting  three-cornered  domestic 
arrangement  which  we  had  both  always 
so  cordially  reprobated.  But  I had  no 
chance  for  that.  In  fact  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a scene  from 
which  we  should  all  have  retired,  no 
doubt,  if  we  had  known  just  how. 

Dr.  Wingate  was  standing  in  the  arbor, 
looking  down  at  Faulkner,  who  sat  in  the 
place  where  I had  left  him.  But  now  his 
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wife  sat  beside  him,  and  held  his  hand 
in  her  left,  while  she  had  drawn  his  head 
over  on  her  shoulder  with  her  right.  I 
fancied,  from  the  weak  and  fallen  look 
of  his  face,  with  its  closed  eyes,  that  he 
had  just  recovered  from  one  of  those  ag- 
onies. 

The  stir  of  our  feet,  or  rather  the  cessa- 
tion of  it  as  we  came  involuntarily  to  a 
stop  in  the  grass,  roused  the  group  in  the 
arbor.  Dr.  Wingate  and  Mrs.  Faulkner 
turned  their  heads  toward  us;  Faulkner* 
opened  his  eyes.  He  remained  looking  a 
moment,  as  if  he  did  not  see  us.  Then 


his  gaze  seemed  to  grow  and  centre  upon 
Nevil.  He  flung  his  wife’s  hand  away, 
and  started  suddenly  to  his  feet,  and  made 
a pace  toward  us. 

She  rose  too,  and  “Ah,  Douglas!”  she 
cried  out. 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  breast  and 
pushed  her  away  with  a look  of  fierce  re- 
jection. Then  he  caught  at  his  own 
heart;  a change,  the  change  that  shall 
come  upon  every  living  face,  came  upon 
his  face.  He  fell  back  upon  the  seat,  and 
his  head  sank  forward. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


ROOT  AND  FLOWER. 

BY  GERALD  MASSEY. 


AFLOAT,  unfolding  from  the  bud, 
The  Water-lily  lies; 

Her  root  of  life  is  in  the  mud 
While  blossoming  for  the  skies; 

But  root  in  mire,  or  flower  in  sun, 

In  Earth  and  Heaven  they  are  one! 

Her  life  gropes  darkly  down  at  root, 
But  climbs  with  all  its  power; 

And  whether  low  in  Earth  a-foot, 

Or  head  in  Heaven  a -flower, 

In  shadow  of  cloud  or  smile  of  Sun. 
In  Earth  and  Heaven  the  life  is  one. 

My  life  is  as  the  root  in  Earth 
That  from  its  lowly  tomb 
Hath  put  a living  flower  forth 
For  everlasting  bloom; 

And  whatsoever  tides  may  run 
Betwixt  us,  Root  and  Flower  are  one! 

The  winds  may  rock,  the  waters  roll, 
Our  root  of  life  above, 

They  cannot  sever  us  in  soul, 

We  who  are  one  in  love! 

For  Love  hath  warrant  to  defy 
Even  Death  to  break  its  tenderest  tie. 

They  think  that  Death  hath  plucked  my 
Bud, 

And  left  a broken  stalk 
To  bleed  and  wither  in  the  mud — 

So  blindly  do  they  talk! 

To  both  of  us  my  life  is  Root! 

For  both  my  Flower  bears  the  fruit. 

They  dream  my  Darling  cannot  come 
To  visit  me  once  more. 

Who  think  the  dead  are  deaf  and  dumb, 


Who  speak  of  life  as  o’er; 

But  ’twixt  us,  Root  and  Flower,  we  know 
There  is  continual  come  and  go. 

My  Darling  breathes  diviner  air. 

And  brings  her  Heaven  down 
Where  low  I lie  but  loftily  wear 
Her  glory  for  my  crown : 

I feel  the  Heavenward  impulse  stir: 

I know  that  new  life  conies  from  her! 

'Tis  in  descending  from  above 
That  love  is  most  divine; 

But  as  the  tide  returns,  O Love, 

Bear  back  this  love  of  mine, 

And  say  love  cannot  be  more  true, 

But  now  ’tis  greater  than  we  knew. 

I see  Her,  strangely  glorified, 

My  Lily  of  the  Light! 

At  times  she  lifts  me  to  her  side 
From  out  my  earthly  night; 

I look  through  her  illumined  eyes 
On  lands  where  daylight  never  dies. 

No  thought  of  me  must  mar  with 
pain 

The  fairness  of  her  face; 

No  blush  for  me  must  ever  stain 
Her  purity  and  grace. 

I feel  my  Flower  above  will  show 
How  life  is  lived  at  Root  below!  . 

Dear  Love!  and  if  my  life  can  feed 
A Flower  the  Angels  see. 

In  thought  and  feeling,  word  and  deed, 
How  pure  that  life  should  be! 

How  rich  the  Root  that  hour  by  hour 
Draws  life  from  its  immortal  Flower! 
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IF  there  were  not  so  much  ill  informed 
talk  about  Wagner’s  lyric  dramas  to 
be  met  with  in  drawing-rooms,  books, 
and  newspapers,  and  so  many  evidences 
on  all  hands  of  vagueness  of  apprehen- 
sion touching  the  poet-composer’s  aims, 
methods,  and  achievements,  an  apology 
would  most  properly  precede  the  few 
hints  which  I aim  to  offer  as  a help  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Wagner’s  works.  For  I 
confess  that  as  I think  them  over  they 
seem  to  me  very  elementary  indeed,  and 
fragmentary.  But  this  vagueness  is  not 
peculiar  to  popular  thought  on  Wagner’s 
art.  It  is  grievously  general  with  respect 
to  all  forms  of  music  except  the  lowest. 
The  greatest  need  in  the  art  culture  of 
to-day  is  education  in  the  art  of  listening 
to  good  music.  Turn  where  you  will, 
and  you  will  find  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  said  about  the  art  which  is  the  most 
ethereal,  the  most  influential,  and  the 
most  general  in  respect  of  a certain  de- 
gree of  practical  cultivation,  to  be  marked 
or  marred  by  a twofold  affectation.  Many 
persons  speak  about  music  in  an  extrav- 
agantly sentimental  manner;  many  more 
affect  not  to  be  able  to  speak  about  it  at 
all.  Which  of  these  two  affectations  is 
the  less  objectionable  I do  not  know  ; but 
this  I do  know,  neither  is  amiable,  and 
neither  reflects  credit  on  the  civilization 
of  which  this  century  makes  frequent 
boasts.  In  the  case  of  the  sentimental 
rhapsodists,  who  have  had  the  most  en- 
couragement from  the  popular  writer’s  on 
musical  subjects,  the  prompting  is  too 
often  a desire  to  publish  the  conviction 
that  they  are  persons  of  peculiarly  exqui- 
site sensibilities.  This  is  an  unlovely 
kind  of  egotism,  which  not  only  betrays  a 
lack  of  true  refinement  and  gentleness  in 
the  speakers,  but  works  injury  to  music 
by  lowering  it  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  have  cultivated  normal  and  sane  in- 
tellectual and  aesthetic  gifts.  As  for  the 
persons  of  the  second  class,  they  are  living 
monuments  not  so  much  to  a deprivation 
in  natural  endowment  as  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  our  age  to  an  element  in  educa- 
tion which  once  was  looked  upon  as  par- 
amount to  all  other  such  elements  in  im- 
portance. Time  was  when  to  utter  such 
words  as  now  we  hear  almost  daily, 


would  be  to  place  the  brands  of  illiteracy 
and  boorishness  on  the  speaker.  A cul- 
tured Greek  of  the  classical  period  would 
as  little  have  dared  to  say,  “I  know  no- 
thing about  music,”  as  we  would  dare  to 
proclaim  inability  to  read  our  own  lan- 
guage. 

This  being  true,  as  I believe  and  de- 
plore, there  is  no  harm  in  restating  brief- 
ly what  will  appear  to  be  self-evident 
propositions  to  many.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  the  mission  in  which  Wagner  la- 
bored as  controversialist  and  composer 
was  a reform  of  the  opera— not  a reform 
of  music  generally.  He  was  a musical 
reformer  only  so  far  as  music  is  a factor 
in  the  sum  of  the  modern  opera.  Outside 
of  the  theatre,  it  is  true,  he  exerted  a tre- 
mendous influence  on  the  development 
of  the  art;  but  that  influence  he  exerted 
only  as  a gifted  musician  who  stood  in 
the  line  of  succession  with  the  great  men 
who  widened  the  boundaries  of  the  art 
and  struck  out  new  paths  for  it — let  me 
say  Bach,  Haydn,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, and  Schumann.  As  the  legitimate 
successor  of  these  kings,  he  advanced  the 
musical  art  indeed ; but  as  a reformer,  his 
activities  were  directed  not  to  music  in  its 
absolute  forms,  but  to  an  entirely  distinct 
and  complex  art-form — the  opera.  The 
phrase  “music  of  the  future,”  popularly 
attributed  to  him,  was  the  invention  of 
his  critics;  his  own  phrase  which  was 
thus  parodied  was,  “the  art- work  of  the 
future,”  by  which  he  meant  a form  of 
theatrical  entertainment  in  which  poetry, 
music,  gesture,  painting,  and  the  plastic 
arts  were  to  co-operate  on  a basis  of  com- 
plete interdependence  and  common  aim, 
the  inspiring  purpose  of  all  beingdramat- 
ic  expression.  The  starting  point  of  his 
reformatory  ideas  was  that  music  had 
usurped  a place  which  does  not  belong 
to  it  in  the  lyric  drama.  It  should  be  a 
means,  and  had  become  the  aim.  As  an 
aesthetic  principle,  he  contended  that  it  lies 
in  the  nature  of  music  to  be  not  the  end, 
but  a medium,  of  dramatic  expression. 
He  therefore  reversed  the  old  relations 
*of  librettist  and  composer,  and  made  mu- 
sic, which  can  only  address  itself  to  the 
emotions  and  imagination,  dependent  for 
form,  spirit,  and  character  on  the  poetry, 
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which  can  appeal  to  reason  as  well.  As 
a musical  form  of  expression,  Wagner 
held  that  rhyme  is  useless,  because  it  im- 
plies the  identity  of  the  consonants  suc- 
ceeding the  vowels,  and  these  consonants 
are  lost  because  only  the  vowels  can  be 
dwelt  on.  The  first  consonant  of  a word 
cannot  be  lost,  however,  because  it  is  that 
which  gives  physiognomy;  and  since  rep- 
etition makes  an  agreeable  cadence,  he 
substituted  alliteration  for  rhyme  in  the 
significant  portions  of  his  verses.  This 
theory,  however,  he  put  into  practice  only 
in  Tristan  und  Isolde  and  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen ; in  Parsifal  he  recurred  to 
rhyme.  From  the  verse  melody  thus  ob- 
tained he  desired  the  musical  melody  to 
spring,  words  and  music  becoming  loving- 
ly merged  in  each  other,  each  sacrificing 
enough  of  selfishness  to  make  the  union 
possible.  This  means  that  for  the  sake 
of  truth  Wagner  brought  declamation 
forward  as  the  first  and  most  essential 
element  in  dramatic  singing.  The  mel- 
ody, in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
generally  understood,  has  to  a great  ex- 
tent been  relegated  to  the  orchestra,  where 
it  is  woven  into  a great  symphonic  fabric, 
in  which,  no  less  than  on  the  stage,  the 
drama  is  worked  out.  In  his  vocal  part 
the  aim  is  to  achieve  through  the  music 
an  increased  impressiveness  for  the  poetry, 
and  to  this  end  he  raises  it  to  a kind  of 
intensified  speech,  which  retains  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  distinctness  of  ordinary 
dialogue,  with  its  emotional  capacity  raised 
to  a higher  power. 

Thus  much  for  some  of  the  most  essen- 
tial things  in  Wagner's  theory.  In  his 
exemplification  of  them  he  created  a sys- 
tem based  upon  the  introduction  of  a set 
of  melodic  phrases,  which,  as  symbols  of 
the  dramatic  elements,  be  they  persons, 
ideas,  places,  or  passions,  are  developed  in 
harmony  with  the  progressive  phases  of 
the  play.  These  melodic  phrases  are  the 
so-called  “ leading  motives  ” of  the  books 
and  newspapers,  which  are  looked  upon 
with  such  dread  by  persons  who  fancy 
that  music  whose  appreciation  exacts  the 
slightest  activity  of  the  intellect  is  false 
art.  It  is  singular  that  so  many  persons 
who  would  not  admit  that  they  had  seen 
a painting  if  the  vision  were  so  fleeting  as 
to  leave  the  impression  only  of  a mass  of 
colors  more  or  less  harmoniously  com- 
bined, are  yet  willing  to  permit  a musical 
composition  to  pass  before  their  senses 
like  a sort  of  audible  phantasmagoria, 


void  of  everything  save  a formless,  pur- 
poseless something,  which  occasionally 
makes  a pleasing  impression  upon  the  ear. 
The  ultimate  question  concerning  the 
correctness  or  effectiveness  of  Wagner's 
system  of  composition  must,  of  course,  be 
answered  along  with  the  question,  4 4 Does 
the  composition,  as  a whole,  touch  the 
emotions,  quicken  the  fancy,  fire  the  im- 
agination Vy  If  it  does  these  things,  we 
may,  to  a great  extent,  if  we  wish,  get 
along  without  the  intellectual  processes 
of  reflection  and  comparison,  which  are 
conditioned  upon  a recognition  of  the 
themes  and  their  uses.  But  if  we  put 
aside  this  intellectual  activity,  we  will  de- 
prive ourselves,  among  other  things,  of  the 
pleasure  which  it  is  the  province  of  mem- 
ory to  give;  and  the  exercise  of  memory 
is  called  for  by  music  much  more  urgent- 
ly than  by  any  other  art,  because  of  its 
volatile  nature  and  the  role  which  repe- 
tition plays  in  it. 

I cannot  help  but  think  that  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a coincidence  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Wagners  con- 
structive scheme  should  have  had  its  birth 
in  the  first  of  his  legendary  dramas  in 
which  the  beautiful  ethical  principle, 
which  runs  like  a golden  thread  through 
his  tragedies,  was  exemplified — the  princi- 
ple of  erring  man's  salvation  through  the 
self-sacrificing  love  of  woman.  The  re- 
currence of  reminiscent  phrases  of  music 
can  be  found  in  Weber.  Wagner's  prede- 
cessor, first  inspirer  and  model,  and  also  in 
Wagner's  conventional,  vulgar,  and  noisy 
opera  Rienzi ; but  the  consistent  use  of 
phrases  for  the  high  dramatic  purpose 
which  we  find  them  fulfilling  in  his  great 
dramas,  from  Tristan  und  Isolde  to  Par- 
sifal, is  distinctly  foreshadowed  in  Der 
Fliegende  Hollander.  The  infinite  long- 
ing for  rest  of  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the 
sea,  and  the  infinite  pity  and  wondrous 
love  of  the  woman  who,  through  sacri- 
fice of  her  own  life,  achieved  for  the 
wanderer  surcease  of  suffering — these  are 
the  two  fundamental  passions  of  the  play. 
The  legend  of  the  Dutchman  and  his 
doom  is  told  in  a ballad  which  the  hero- 
ine sings  in  the  second  act  of  the  opera; 
and  this  ballad,  Wagner  himself  tells  us, 
he  set  to  music  first,  and  even  before  he 
had  completed  the  book.  It  is  an  epitome 
of  the  drama,  ethically  and  musically, 
having  two  significant  musical  thoughts, 
which  correspond  to  the  longing  of  the 
Dutchman  and  the  redeeming  love  of 
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Senta.  The  first  of  these  musical  thoughts 
is  this : 
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The  second  is  this: 
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Having  invented  these  two  phrases  for 
use  simply  in  the  ballad  of  his  opera,  Wag- 
ner tells  us  how  he  proceeded  with  his 
work:  “I  had  merely  to  develop  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  tendencies  the  va- 
rious thematic  germs  comprised  in  the 
ballad  to  have,  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
principal  mental  moods  in  definite  the- 
matic shapes  before  me.  When  a mental 
mood  returned,  its  thematic  expression 
also,  as  a matter  of  course,  was  repeated, 
since  it  would  have  been  arbitrary  and 
capricious  to  have  sought  another  motivo 
so  long  as  the  object  was  an  intelligible 
representation  of  the  subject,  and  not  a 
conglomeration  of  operatic  pieces.”  This 
is  Wagner’s  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
“leading  motives,”  or,  as  I think  they 
would  better  be  called,  “typical  phrases,” 
and  it  directs  attention  to  a misconception 
of  their  nature  and  purpose  which  is  pret- 
ty general  even  among  the  admirers  of 
his  works.  They  were  not  invented  to 
announce  the  entrance  of  persons  of  the 
play  on  the  stage;  their  duties  are  not 
those  of  footmen  or  ushers.  Neither  are 
they  labels.  Nor  can  they  rightly  be 
likened,  as  a German  critic  has  declared, 
to  the  lettered  ribbons  issuing  from  the 
mouths  of  figures  in  mediaeval  pictures. 
They  stand  for  deeper  things — for  the  at- 
tributes of  the  play's  personages;  for  the 
instruments,  spiritual  as  well  as  material, 
used  in  developing  the  plot;  for  the  fun- 
damental passions  of  the  story.  If  they 
were  labels,  they  could  only  accompany 
the  characters  with  which  they  had  been 


associated  at  the  outset,  and  this  we  know 
is  not  the  case;  in  fact  in  some  very  sig- 
nificant instances  they  enter  the  score 
long  before  the  characters  with  whom 
they  are  associated  have  been  heard  of 
or  their  existence  is  surmised.  They  are 
symbols,  and  hence  arbitrary  signs,  but 
not  more  arbitrary  than  words.  All  lan- 
guage is  arbitrary  convention.  Only  the 
emotional  elements  at  the  bottom  of  it  are 
real,  absolute,  universal.  It  would  be  just 
as  easy  to  build  up  a language  of  musical 
tones  capable  of  expressing  ideas  as  it  was 
to  build  up  a language  of  words.  In  fact, 
though  we  seldom  think  of  it,  the  rudi- 
ments of  such  a language  exist.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  some  of  them,  or  we 
would  not  involuntarily  associate  certain 
rhythms  with  the  dance,  and  others  with 
the  march.  A drone-bass  under  an  oboe 
melody  in  6-8  time  would  not  suggest  a 
pastoral  ; trumpets  and  drums,  war ; 
French-horn,  harmonies,  a hunting  scene ; 
and  so  on.  More  than  this,  the  Chinese 
have  retained  in  their  language  a relic  of 
the  time  when  music  was  an  integral  ele- 
ment of  all  speech,  not  only  of  solemn  and 
artistic  speech,  as  we  see  it  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  drama  in  India,  Greece,  and 
China.  The  meaning  of  many  words  in 
the  monosyllabic  Chinese  language  de- 
pends upon  the  musical  inflection  given 
to  them  in  utterance.  In  a sense,  a phrase 
of  melody,  or  a chord,  or  a succession  of 
chords,  of  harmony,  is  a “bow-wow  word,” 
the  only  kind  of  word  universally  intelli- 
gible. A great  deal  of  music  is  direct  in 
its  influence  upon  the  emotions,  but  it  is 
chiefly  by  association  of  ideas  that  we 
recognize  its  expressiveness  or  signifi- 
cance. Sometimes  hearing  a melody  or 
harmony  arouses  an  emotion  like  that 
aroused  by  the  contemplation  of  a thing. 
Minor  harmonies,  slow  movements,  dark 
tonal  colorings,  combine  directly  to  put  a 
musically  susceptible  person  in  a mood 
congenial  to  thoughts  of  sorrow  and  death ; 
and,  inversely,  the  experience  of  sorrow 
or  the  contemplation  of  death  creates  af- 
finity for  minor  harmonies,  slow  move- 
ments, and  dark  tonal  colorings.  Or  we 
recognize  attributes  in  music  possessed 
also  by  things,  and  we  consort  the  music 
and  the  things,  external  attributes  bring- 
ing descriptive  music  into  play  which  ex- 
cites the  fancy,  internal  attributes  calling 
for  an  exercise  of  the  loftier  faculty,  im- 
agination, to  discern  their  meaning.  A 
few  examples  in  both  classes  will  help  to 
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The  phrase  is  not  used  often,  but  when- 
ever it  appears  in  the  music  its  mysteri- 
ousness arrests  the  attention.  What  is 
the  source  of  that  mysteriousness  ? No- 
thing* more  nor  less  than  indefiniteness  of 
mode.  The  closing  harmony  is  an  empty 
fifth;  supply  a major  third  and  the  mode 
is  major;  a minor  third,  and  it  is  minor. 
In  either  case  the  mystical  property  of 
the  phrase,  which  establishes  its  proprie- 
ty, vanishes.  The  device  is  not  new  to 
Wagner.  The  strange  impressiveness  of 
the  beginning  of  Beethoven’s  Symphony 
with  Chorus  is  achieved  in  an  analogous 
manner.  The  colossal  yearning  of  the 
Dutchman  in  Wagners  opera,  begotten 
by  his  endless  itineracy,  is  similarly  ex- 
pressed. 

More  easily  understood  than  the  mood 
and  character  delineations  are  those 
phrases  which  are  frankly  descriptive  of 
external  qualities.  The  giants  in  Das 
Rheingold  are  the  representatives  of 
brute  force.  They  are  huge,  ungainly 
creatures,  heavy-witted  as  well  as  heavy- 
footed,  and  their  stupidity  and  clumsiness 
are  reflected  in  their  musical  symbol: 


The  Nibelungs  are  the  antipodes  of  the 
giants  — watchful,  cunning,  industrious. 
Intellectually  and  morally  they  are 
schemers  and  tricksters;  by  occupation 
they  are  workers  in  metals.  Wagner 
characterizes  both  of  their  activities  in 
the  introduction  to  Siegfried.  A de- 
scending figure  in  the  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, consisting  of  two  harmonies,  both 
thirds,  at  the  distance  of  a seventh,  sug- 
gests the  brooding  cogitation  of  Mime, 
while  the  fact  that  he  is  a Nibelung  is 
published  in  the  typical  phrase  of  the 
race,  a rhythmical  figure  like  the  pound- 
ing of  hammers  on  anvils: 


Sometimes  Wagner  becomes  simply 
scenic,  and  mimics  nature,  as  when  he 
pictures  to  the  ear  (if  I may  be  permitted 
to  use  the  phrase)  the  fitful,  flickering, 
crackling  crepitation  of  fire  in  order  to 
symbolize  Loge,  the  God  of  Fire,  in  his 
elemental  form  and  as  the  Spirit  of  Mis- 
chief, or  the  quiet  undulation  and  steady 
flux  and  reflux  of  water  in  the  music  as- 
sociated with  the  Rhine  and  its  denizens. 

These  examples  must  suffice  as  illustra- 
tions of  Wagner's  method  of  inventing 
the  melodic  material  out  of  which  he 
weaves  his  musical  fabric.  His  system 
of  composition  rests  on  the  development 
of  these  themes  in  harmony  with  the  dra- 
matic spirit  of  the  text.  The  orchestra  is 
the  vehicle  of  this  development.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  expositor  of  the  drama.  It 
has  acquired  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
Greek  chorus,  in  that  it  takes  part  in  the 
action  in  order  to  publish  that  which  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  words  alone  to  ut- 
ter. The  music  of  the  instruments  is  the 
voice  of  the  fate,  the  conscience,  and  the 
will  concerned  in  the  drama.  It  unfolds 
the  thoughts,  motives,  and  purposes  of  the 
personages,  and  lays  bare  the  mysteries 
of  the  plot  and  counterplot.  As  the  tra- 
gedy grows  complex,  the  musical  texture, 
into  which  the  themes  symbolizing  tbe 
passions  and  purposes  of  the  characters 
are  woven,  grows  more  complex  and  het- 
erogeneous. In  describing  how  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  composition  of  Der  Flie- 
gende  Hollander , Wagner  said  that  when 
a mental  mood  recurred  for  which  he  had 
once  found  thematic  expression,  that  ex- 
pression was  repeated.  He  spoke  only  of 
moods,  but  when  he  elaborated  his  system 
in  his  later  dramas,  he  extended  the  prin- 
ciple involved  to  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  drama — its  secret  impulses,  as  well  as 
its  external  agencies.  These  agencies  in 
their  physical  manifestations  are  fre- 
quently anticipated  by  the  appearance  in 
the  music  of  the  melodic  phrases  which 
typify  them;  but  this  never  happens  un- 
less they  are  spiritually  present  in  the 
drama.  This  is  what  might  be  called  the 
use  of  themes  for  prophecy,  and  to  me  it 
seems  one  of  the  most  profound  and  beau- 
tiful features  of  Wagner’s  constructive 
scheme.  The  magic  sword,  which  is  the 
instrument  designed  by  Wotan  for  the 
working  out  of  his  plot;  Siegfried,  who  is 
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the  agent  chosen,  not  by  Wotan,  but  by 
fate,  in  the  prevision  of  Briinnhilde,  to 
execute  the  purposes  of  the  god ; and  even 
Briinnhilde  herself,  not  as  a goddess,  but 
as  the  loving  woman,  who,  deprived  of 
her  divinity,  is  able  and  willing  to  make 
the  redeeming  sacrifice — are  all  prefig- 
ured in  the  drama  by  their  musical  sym- 
bols long  before  the  progress  of  the  action 
permits  their  physical  appearance.  They 
are  seen  by  prophetic  vision  of  Wotan, 
Briinnhilde,  and  Sieglinde.  and  manifest- 
ed to  the  auditors  through  the  music  in 
the  last  scene  of  Das  Rheingold  and 
the  first  and  third  scenes  of  the  last  act 
of  Die  Walkiire. 

In  broad  lines  the  prelude  to  Die  Meis- 
tersinger  not  only  serves  to  delineate  the 
characteristic  traits  of  the  personages  con- 
cerned in  the  comedy,  but  also  exhibits 
Wagner’s  method  of  musical  exposition, 
and  teaches  the  lesson  which  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  satire — the  lesson,  namely,  that 
it  is  through  the  union  of  the  two  princi- 
ples, which  until  the  close  of  the  play  ap- 
pear in  conflict,  that  a genuine  work  of 
art  is  quickened.  The  prelude  contains 
the  whole  symbolism  of  the  comedy  in  a 
nutshell.  In  form  it  is  unique,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  employs  only  melodies  drawn 
from  the  play  it  may  not  incorrectly  be 
classed  with  the  medley  overtures  which 
composers  used  to  throw  together  for 
ante-curtain  music.  It  is  the  manner  in 
which  Wagner  has  treated  his  melodies, 
and  the  delineative  capacity  with  which 
he  has  endowed  them,  that  render  the 
prelude  a capital  exemplification  of  the 
theory  advanced  by  Gluck,  when,  in  his 
preface  to  Alceste,  he  said,  “I  imagined 
that  the  overture  ought  to  prepare  the 
audience  for  the  action  of  the  piece,  and 
serve  as  a kind  of  argument  to  it.”  Wag- 
ner follows  this  precept  and  the  example 
set  by  Beethoven  in  the  Leonore  overtures, 
and  indicates  the  elements  of  the  plot, 
their  progress  in  its  development,  and 
finally  the  outcome,  in  his  symphonic  in- 
troduction. The  melodies  which  are  its 
constructive  material  are  of  two  classes, 
broadly  distinguished  in  external  physi- 
ognomy and  emotional  essence.  They 
ane  presented  first  consecutively,  then  as 
in  conflict  (first  one,  then  another,  push- 
ing forward  for  expression),  finally  in 
harmonious  and  contented  union.  It 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
matter  how  numerous  the  hand-books — 
which  a witty  German  critic  called  mu- 
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sical  Baedeckers” — if  one  wishes  to  know 
Wagner’s  purpose  in  the  use  of  a typical 
phrase  or  melody,  he  need  take  no  one  s 
word  for  it  except  Wagner’s.  He  can 
turn  to  the  score  and  trace  it  out  himself, 
learning  its  meaning  from  the  words  and 
situations  with  which  it  is  associated.  If 
this  plan  be  followed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  master- singers  are  throughout  the 
comedy  characterized  by  two  melodies, 


Note  that  as  the  master-singers  belonged 
to  the  solid  burghers  of  old  Nuremberg — 
a little  vain,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
upholders  of  an  institution  of  great  an- 
tiquity and  glorious  traditions;  staid,  dig- 
nified, and  complacent,  as  became  the  free 
citizens  of  a free  imperial  city,  whose 
stout  walls  sheltered  the  best  in  art  and 
science  that  Germany  could  boast  — so 
these  two  melodies  are  strong,  simple 
tunes;  sequences  of  the  intervals  of  the 
simple  diatonic  scale;  strongly  and  sim- 
ply harmonized;  square-cut  in  rhythm; 
firm  and  dignified,  if  a trifle  pompous,  in 
their  stride.  The  three  melodies  belong- 
ing to  the  class  presented  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  represented  by  the  master- 
singers  are  disclosed  by  a study  of  the 
comedy  to  be  associated  with  the  passion 
of  the  young  lovers,  Walther  and  Eva, 
and  those  influences  in  nature  which  are 
the  inspiration  of  romantic  utterance — 
spring-time,  the  birds,  and  flowers.  They 
differ  in  every  respect — melodic,  rhyth- 
mic, harmonic,  as  well  as  in  treatment — 
from  the  melodies  which  stand  for  the  old 
master-singers  and  their  notions.  They 
are  chromatic;  their  rhythms  are  less  reg- 
ular and  more  eager  (through  the  agency 
of  syncopation);  they  are  harmonized 
with  greater  warmth,  and  set  for  the  in- 
struments with  greater  passion.  The 
first, 


most  surely  tells  us  of  the  incipiency  of 
the  lovers’  passion,  for  it  is  the  subject 
of  the  interludes  between  the  lines  of  the 
chorale  which  accompany  the  flirtation 
in  the  church  scene.  The  second, 
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depicts  the  youthful  impetuosity  of  the 
lovers.  Note  the  eagerness  which  the 
triplet  injects  into  its  rhythm,  the  ebull- 
iency expressed  in  the  tendency  of  its 
melody  to  ascend  higher  and  higher  in 
the  regions  of  tonality.  Poetical  associa- 
tion consorts  such  attributes  with  love 
and  youth  and  spring-time,  and  it  is  in 
the  song  which  Walther  sings  in  praise 
of  spring  and  love  that  the  phrase  re- 
ceives its  most  eloquent  proclamation. 
The  third  melody  is  the  phrase  to  whose 
accompaniment  Eva  shyly  confesses  her 
love  by  a gesture  of  the  eves  in  the  church 
scene,  and  which  Walther  uses  in  the 
third  ecstatic  stanza  of  the  song  with 
which,  in  the  contest  of  song,  Walther 
wins  his  lady  love  as  a prize: 


There  is  another  phrase  which  is  of  less 
importance  in  the  score  than  those  quoted, 
but  Which  plays  a happy  part  in  the  com- 
edy as  it  is  prefigured  in  the  prelude.  It 
is  the  strongly  marked  rhythmical  figure 
with  which  the  populace  jeer  at  the  ma- 
licious clown  Beckmesser,  and  help  to  ef- 
fect his  discomfiture  in  the  last  scene  of 
the  play : 


It  is  delightful  to  observe  how  this  lit- 
tle phrase  performs  the  oflice  of  a satirist 


in  the  middle  part  of  the  prelude  where 
the  grotesque  elements  in  the  character  of 
Beckmesser  are  pictured.  It  is  a scher- 
zando  movement,  the  master  - singers’ 
march  melody  being  presented  in  dimi- 
nution by  the  choir  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, which  persist  stubbornly  in  their 
fussy  cackling  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  strings  take  every  opportunity  to  send 
some  of  the  passionate,  pushing,  pulsating 
love  music  surging  through  the  desiccated 
mass  of  tones.  Here  it  is  that  Wagner 
chastises  the  foolish  manners  of  the  mas- 
ter singers,  as  he  does  later  in  the  actual 
representation.  The  jeering  phrase,  start- 
ed by  the  middle  strings,  eventually  cuts 
through  the  mass  of  tones,  and  when  the 
caricature  of  the  melody  typical  of  the 
guild  has  been  laughed  out  of  court,  the 
music  that  symbolizes  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  youth  and  spring  and  love,  and 
proclaims  their  right  to  free  and  sponta- 
neous proclamation  (this  is  the  corrective 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  the  comedy),  mas- 
ters the  orchestra,  and  compels  recogni- 
tion and  even  celebration  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  pedantry  and  conservatism. 
Observe,  finally,  that  it  is  only  the  per- 
verted idea  of  classicism  that  is  treated 
with  contumely  and  routed;  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  triumph  of  romanticism  is 
not  left  to  the  romantic  melodies,  but  is 
found  in  the  stupendously  pompous  and 
brilliant  setting  given  to  the  master  sing- 
ers' music  at  the  close  of  the  prelude. 
This  is  the  supreme  lesson  of  which  the 
prelude  has  given  us  the  exposition;  Wag- 
ner is  a true  comedian  of  the  ancient  kind. 
He  administers  chastisement  with  a smile 
( ridendo  castigat  mores] ),  and  chooses  for 
its  subject  only  things  which  are  tem- 
porary aberrations  from  the  good. 


THE  NAJA-KALUT,  OR  COBRA  STONE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  II.  II EXSOLDT,  PH  D. 


rPITERE  are  more  than  fifteen  species 
JL  of  snakes  in  Ceylon,  and  the  most 
venomous  of  all,  the  so-called  “hooded 
snake,"  or  cobra,  is  the  most  common. 
Go  where  you  will — in  the  jungle  of  the 
lowlands  or  the  forest,  on  the  coast,  or  in 
the  mountains  of  the  interior— every- 
where you  will  find  the  cobra.  They  are 
so  common  that  one  cannot  take  an 
hour's  walk,  even  near  Colombo,  without 
encountering  several  of  these  unhand- 
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some  creatures,  which  often  lie  motion- 
less in  the  road,  for  the  cobra,  strange  to 
say,  is  very  sluggish,  and  not  at  all  timid 
like  other  snakes;  it  will  lie  there  with- 
out stirring,  as  if  conscious  of  its  deadly 
powers,  till  one  almost  steps  on  it,  when 
it  administers  the  fatal  bite.  Hundreds 
of  people  in  Ceylon  and  thousands  in  In- 
dia annually  lose  their  lives  through  this 
terrible  pest,  yet  one  never  hears  of  a Eu- 
ropean dying  from  a cobra  bite,  and  I re- 
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member  the  editor  of  the  Ceylon  Times 
(a  paper  published  in  Colombo)  offering  a 
reward  of  500  rupees  to  any  one  furnish- 
ing proofs  that  a European  had  died  in 
Ceylon  from  the  effects  of  a snake  bite. 
The  explanation  is  very  simple.  The 
cobra’s  fangs  are  weak,  and  cannot  pene- 
trate moderately  thick  cloth,  so  that  boots 
and  gaiters  such  as  are  worn  by  the  plan- 
ters there  are  an  absolute  protection ; but 
the  natives  go  about  with  naked  feet  and 
legs  all  the  year  round,  and  often  step 
on  a cobra  in  the  grass  or  jungle,  and,  of 
course,  are  bitten. 

In  all  countries  where  snakes  abound 
we  find  in  still  greater  abundance  stories 
more  or  less  curious,  extravagant,  or  ab- 
surd in  which  these  reptiles  figure.  The 
one  I am  about  to  relate  discloses  a very 
remarkable  fact,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  given  origin  to  numberless  similar 
traditions. 

During  my  stay  at  Point  de  Galle  (a 
considerable  town  and  important  harbor 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island) 
in  November,  1876, 1 was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
J.  Warkus,  one  of  the  few  Germans  then 
residing  on  the  island,  who  was  the  own- 
er of  a cinnamon  and  cocoa-nut  planta- 
tion in  the  interior,  about  eighteen  miles 
northeast  of  Point  de  Galle. 

In  the  jungle  districts  of  southern  Cey- 
lon, as  well  as  the  entire  coastal  belt,  cobras 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  At “Breslau 
Estate” — thus  Mr.  Warkus  had  named  his 
plantation — it  was  impossible  to  walk  half 
a mile  from  the  bungalow  without  meet- 
ing five  or  six  of  these  dangerous  reptiles. 
Mr.  Warkus, ‘whose  principal  occupation 
in  his  old  age  consisted  in  walking  about 
in  his  plantation,  killed  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cobras  every  day— a practice  which,  as  he 
assured  me,  he  had  kept  up  for  several 
years  already  without  having  noticed  a 
perceptible  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
cobras  infesting  his  grounds.  This  is  easi- 
ly accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  sur- 
rounding jungle  harbors  thousands  of 
these  serpents,  so  that  the  supply  is  prac- 
tically inexhaustible. 

Several  months  before  this,  when  trav- 
elling through  the  districts  of  Dimbula 
and  Bad u 11a,  in  the  mountainous  central 
province,  I had  on  various  occasions  been 
informed  by  coffee  planters  and  others  of 
an  alleged  fact  in  reference  to  cobras, 
which  in  curiousness  or,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  absurdity  surpassed  everything  I had 
ever  heard  or  read  about  serpents.  This 


story,  which  I subsequently  found  to  be 
current  not  only  throughout  Ceylon;  but 
over  the  whole  of  India,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  words:  Some  cobras 
— perhaps  one  in  twenty — are  in  posses- 
sion of  a precious  stone  which  shines  in 
the  dark.  This  stone  the  snake  is  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  about  in  its  mouth,  re- 
garding it  as  a treasure,  which  it  carefully 
preserves  and  defends  with  its  life.  At 
night  the  cobra  deposits  the  stone  in  the 
grass  and  watches  it,  as  if  fascinated,  for 
hours ; but  woe  to  him  who  then  approach- 
es, for  the  cobra  is  never  more  dangerous 
than  when  occupied  in  this  manner. 

This  story  appeared  to  me  so  absurd 
that  I never  for  a moment  entertained  the 
faintest  belief  in  its  truth,  though  it  had 
been  told  me  under  various  conditions 
and  in  various  quarters  by  people  whose 
character  for  veracity  was  beyond  criti- 
cism. I was  therefore  not  a little  aston- 
ished and  almost  amused  when  Mr.  War- 
kus, a few  days  after  our  acquaintance,  re- 
galed me  with  the  same  story,  of  the  truth 
of  which  in  every  detail  he  solemnly  as- 
sured me.  He  had,  as  he  asserted,  made 
this  discovery  many  years  ago,  and  inde- 
pendent of  other  observers — indeed,  long 
before  he  was  aware  anything  of  this  kind 
was  known  — and  felt  almost  insulted 
when,  with  an  incredulous  smile,  I ven- 
tured to  express  my  doubts.  But  when, 
on  questioning  Warkus's  wife,  as  well  as 
his  very  intelligent  children,  I found 
them  also  unanimously  vouching  for  the 
truth  of  the  story,  I became  really  inter- 
ested, and  began  to  think  that  there  must 
be  something  in  it,  though  I took  it  for 
granted  that  these  people  were  laboring 
under  some  delusion.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused  to  such  a degree  that  I determined 
to  fully  investigate  the  matter. 

I interrogated  Mr.  Warkus. 

“How  many  cobras  with  stones  have 
you  ever  seen  ?” 

4 4 At  least  forty.  I could  not  tell  exact- 
ly in  what  proportion  they  occur;  yet  I 
am  ready  to  procure  a specimen  almost 
any  day,  if  necessary.” 

44  Have  you  ever  had  one  of  these  stones 
in  your  possession  ?” 

44  Yes;  I had  one  only  a few  weeks  ago; 
but  one  of  my  sons  gave  it  to  a mer- 
chant in  Point  de  Galle,  who  begged  it  of 
me.  They  are  roundish,  semitransparent 
stones,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  and  emit  a 
faint  yet  very  distinct  glow  in  the  dark/" 

44  Where  should  the  snake  get  the  stone 
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from,  and  what  might  be  the  purpose 
which  induces  it  to  carry  it  about  and 
watch  it  at  night  ?” 

“In  the  sand  of  our  dried-up  river-beds 
plenty  of  precious  stones  are  to  be  found. 
As  regards  the  purpose,  I have  often 
thought  over  this  myself  without  arriv- 
ing at  a satisfactory  conclusion;  I can 
only  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  I have 
related.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  deprive 
the  cobra  of  its  treasure,  for,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  a very  dangerous  piece  of 
work,  especially  as  it  has  to  be  done  at 
night:  these  cobras  very  seldom  leave  the 
jungle.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  kill 
the  snake,  and  one  never  knows  exactly 
the  spot  where  the  reptile  lies,  although  the 
stone  may  be  distinctly  visible,  and  then 
the  snake  generally  seizes  it  and  escapes 
when  in  the  least  disturbed  or  alarmed. 
My  Singhalese  and  Tamils  even  assert 
that  in  the  event  of  a cobra  ever  losing  its 
stone,  it  either  dies  of  grief  or  commits 
suicide.’’ 

This  last  observation  really  amused  me. 
A genuine  Oriental  fairy  tale,  I thought, 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  snake  stories. 
Still,  a grain  of  truth  must  be  in  it,  and 
this  I resolved  to  ferret  out.  I implored 
Mr.  Warkus  to  assist  me  in  securing  a 
stone  from  one  of  these  wonderful  cobras, 
and  his  sons  assured  me  that  a specimen 
should  be  in  my  possession  before  the 
lapse  of  a week.  The  Tamil  coolies  and 
Singhalese  employed  on  the  plantation 
were  informed  that  five  rupees  would  be 
paid  to  the  first  man  who  could  locate 
a “kallu-naja”  (literally  stone  cobra) — 
really  less  than  three  dollars,  yet  to  a 
coolie,  who  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  a few 
cents  a day,  a tempting  prize. 

During  the  next  four  days  I devoted 
every  available  moment  to  the  hunting 
of  cobras,  but  though  I killed  at  least  fifty 
of  these  reptiles,  the  mouths  and  even 
stomachs  of  which  I carefully  examined, 
not  a single  stone-carrying  specimen  was 
among  them.  Either  these  latter  were  not 
as  common  as  represented,  or  I had  been 
exceptionally  unlucky.  On  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  day  Warkus  and  I were  com- 
fortably reclining  on  easy-chairs  on  the 
veranda  of  the  bungalow,  having  our 
usual  after-supper  chat.  We  watched  the 
rising  of  the  moon,  which  was  nearly  at 
its  full,  and  were  just  on  the  point  of 
drifting  into  an  animated  debate  on 
things  astronomical,  when  our  conversa- 
tion was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  ap- 


pearance of  one  of  Warkus’s  daughters, 
who  informed  us  that  a coolie  had  just 
arrived  at  the  kitchen,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  conduct  us  to  a spot  where 
a kallu-naja  could  be  found.  Unfortu- 
nately the  two  sons  of  my  host  had  left 
on  the  previous  day  for  Amblangodda,  a 
Singhalese  village  eighteen  miles  distant, 
in  order  to  witness  the  punishment  of  sev- 
eral Rhodias,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
stealing  rice  from  the  plantation,  and  as 
old  Mr.  Warkus  was  on  the  sick-list,  being 
troubled  with  gout  and  rheumatism,  I 
resolved  to  accompany  the  coolie  alone, 
and  in  the  excitement  did  not  even  stop 
to  put  on  coat  or  hat,  and  what  I after- 
ward regretted  most  of  all,  forgetting  to 
take  a gun.  The  Tamil  conducted  me  for 
about  a mile  and  a quarter  across  the 
northern,  hilly  part  of  the  plantation, 
when,  striking  the  jungle,  we  followed  a 
narrow  path  leading  to  a little  water- fall, 
which  I had  already  visited  on  a previous 
occasion.  Close  to  the  water’s  edge  stood 
an  immense  tamarind-tree,  and  within 
fifty  yards  from  the  latter  the  coolie  halt- 
ed, mysteriously  pointing  to  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  There  the  naja  was  to  be 
found,  but  my  guide  refused  to  go  an 
inch  further,  and  the  gestures  and  grim- 
aces he  resorted  to  in  order  Xo  warn  me  of 
the  danger  involved  in  a closer  proximity 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a circus 
clown.  As  I could  see  nothing  from 
where  I stood,  I slowly  and  cautiously 
approached  the  tree,  when,  at  about  fif- 
teen yards’  distance  from  it,  I stood  as 
if  rooted  to  the  spot.  Was  this,  indeed, 
the  riddle  of  the  naja?  Clotee  to  the  tree, 
about  a foot  or  so  from  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  I observed  in  the  grass  a greenish 
light,  apparently  proceeding  from  a single 
point.  At  the  first  moment  I took  it  for 
a glowworm,  viz.,  the  female  of  the  well- 
known  fire-fly  ( Lampyris  noctiluca ),  as 
the  light  was  almost  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  that  emitted  by  the  insect,  but 
after  watching  it  for  a time  I became  con- 
vinced that  such  could  not  be  the  case. 
In  the  lampiridce , as  well  as  all  phos- 
phorescent insects,  the  light  emitted  is  not 
a continuous  one,  it  fades  and  becomes 
brilliant  again  at  regular  intervals,  but 
here  I beheld  an  uninterrupted  and  steady 
glow.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  however, 
that  the  air  was  swarming  with  fire-flies. 

After  a time  I could  also  see  the  cobra 
coiled  up  near  the  foot  of  the  tree,  but 
slowly  swaying  its  head  to  and  fro  in 
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front  of  the  shining  object.  Having 
brought  no  gun  with  me,  I was  now  en- 
tirely at  a loss  how  to  secure  the  stone; 
but  there  is  no  telling  to  what  desperate 
and  impracticable  course  I might  not  have 
ultimately  resorted  in  my  anxiety  to  solve 
this  mystery,  if  the  coolie  had  not  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  interfered.  This 
worthy  fellow,  alarmed  at  the  idea  that 
he  was  in  some  way  responsible  for  my 
safety,  had  slowly  approached,  and  seizing 
me  by  the  arm,  he  implored  me  not  to 
make  any  attempt  to  secure  the  “kallu” 
that  night,  that  Peria-Doray  (the  old  mas- 
ter) would  surely  beat  him  to  death  if  any- 
thing happened  to  me,  and  that  he  would 
procure  the  stone  in  less  than  two  days 
by  means  of  stratagem,  provided  the  snake 
were  not  at  present  disturbed.  Though 
attaching  little  credit  to  his  promise,  I 
recognized  the  hopelessness  of  the  task 
before  me,  and  in  the  circumstances  con- 
sidered it  wiser  to  retire;  but  never  did  I 
leave  a spot  with  greater  reluctance.  The 
naja-kallu  had  fascinated  me  with  its  un- 
solved mystery;  I had  gazed  upon  it  for 
at  least  two  hours.  On  our  way  back  the 
Tamil  asserted  that  a cobra,  unless  dis- 
turbed or  frightened,  would  return  with 
its  stone  to  the  same  locality  every  night, 
and  that  he  had  conceived  a method  which 
would  certainly  enable  him  to  obtain  the 
stone  within  two  days.  Shooting  the 
snake  was  a bad  plan,  and  afforded  no 
security  in  reference  to  the  kallu.  The 
confidence  with  which  he  stated  this  al- 
most involuntarily  induced  a kind  of  be- 
lief on  my  part,  and  in  order  to  stimulate 
his  zeal,  I promised  him  an  extra  five  ru- 
pees in  case  of  success. 

The  intelligent  fellow  kept  his  word. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
after  this  adventure  he  turned  up  with 
the  naja-kallu.  This  was  a semitranspar- 
ent, water- worn  pebble  of  yellowish  color, 
about  the  size  of  a large  pea,  but  some- 
what oval  or  flattened,  which  in  the  dark, 
especially  when  previously  warmed,  emit- 
ted a greenish  phosphorescent  light.  At 
first  I believed  it  to  be  sulphate  of  barytes, 
or  “heavy  spar,”  several  varieties  of 
which,  especially  that  found  near  Bolo- 
gna, in  Italy  (Bolognese  spar),  are  known 
to  phosphoresce  strongly  when  heated  on 
charcoal.  But  I ultimately  found  it  to 
be  chlorophane , a rare  variety  of  fluor- 
spar. If  a piece  of  this  latter  mineral  be 
warmed  over  a spirit-lamp, or  dropped  into 
a glass  with  hot  water,  it  will  shine  with 


a beautiful  green  color  as  long  as  the  heat 
continues;  but  some  varieties  are  so  sen- 
sitive thakeven  a slight  warming  (such  as 
is  produced  by  holding  the  specimen  in 
the  hand  for  a few  moments)  will  cause 
them  to  phosphoresce  for  hours  in  the 
dark.  Gustave  Rose,  the  eminent  Berlin 
mineralogist,  relates  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  travelling  with  Ehrenberg 
and  Humboldt  to  the  Altai  Mountains, 
he  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  Irtish,  near 
Krasnojarsk,  chlorophane  pebbles  which 
shone  with  intense  brilliancy  all  night 
long  without  having  received  any  other 
warming  than  that  by  the  sun’s  rays  dur- 
ing the  day. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Tamil  had  ob- 
tained the  naja-kallu  was  original.  He 
had  climbed  the  tamarind-tree  long  before 
sunset,  and  taken  his  position  on  one  of 
the  branches  exactly  over  the  spot  which 
the  snake  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting. 
When  darkness  set  in,  the  cobra  turned  up 
as  usual  and  deposited  its  treasure  in  the 
old  place.  The  coolie  no  sooner  saw  the 
shining  object  than  he  emptied  over  it  a 
large  bagful  of  ashes  which  he  had  taken 
with  him  for  that  purpose.  The  ashes, 
coming  down  like  an  avalanche  of  dust, 
covered  the  stone  almost  instantly  with  a 
thick  layer,  while  the  frightened  reptile, 
after  chasing  about  for  a while  in  fruit- 
less search,  ultimately  crept  back  to  the 
jungle.  The  coolie,  however,  who  was 
less  brave  than  cunning,  was  in  no  par- 
ticular hurry  to  descend,  and  literally 
spent  the  whole  night  in  the  tree,  only 
venturing  down  when  the  sun  had  fully 
risen,  after  having  assured  himself  that 
the  cobra  was  no  longer  there,  and  that 
the  coast  was  clear.  He  then  carefully 
searched  the  ashes  and  found  the  stone. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  I obtained  the 
naja-kallu,  the  mysterious  stone  of  the 
cobra,  and  before  my  departure  from  the 
island  I managed  to  secure  three  more 
specimens. 

And  now  I come  to  the  explanation  of 
this  seeming  marvel.  The  cobras  are  per- 
haps the  only  serpents  which  will  eat  in- 
sects. They  feed  on  ants,  grasshoppers, 
a variety  of  beetles,  etc.,  but  seem  to  have 
a special  preference  for  fire-flies,  perhaps 
because  the  latter  can  be  caught  at  night 
much  more  easily  than  any  other  kind  of 
insect.  I have  often  for  hours  watched 
cobras  in  the  grass  catching  the  fire-flies, 
darting  about  here  and  there,  a process 
which  requires  considerable  exertion  on 
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the  part  of  the  serpent.  Now  every  en- 
tomologist knows  that  the  flying  lam- 
pyridae  consist  entirely  of  males.  The  fe- 
males, which  are  not  very  numerous,  are 
much  larger  and  cannot  fly,  as  they  have 
only  rudimentary  wings.  They  sit  quiet- 
ly in  the  grass,  emitting  a greenish  light, 
which  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
males,  and  fades  and  becomes  brilliant  at 
regular  intervals.  If  a glowworm  be 
watched  for  a time,  a steady  current  of 
male  insects  will  be  observed  flying  tow- 
ard it,  and  alighting  in  close  proximity. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  naja-kallu, 
this  little  pebble  of  chlorophane  or  fluor- 
spar, emits  in  the  dark  a greenish  light 
which  is  so  much  like  that  of  the  female 
lampyris  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  deceive 
the  male  fire-fly  with  it,  by  setting  it  up  as 
a decoy.  The  cobras  have  gradually  come 
to  take  advantage  of  an  experience  made 
by  them,  accidentally,  I dare  say,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  It  may  frequently 
happen,  for  instance,  that  a cobra  finds 
one  of  these  shining  stones  in  the  gravel 
of  the  dry  river  beds  (where  they  are  by 
no  means  uncommon),  being  attracted  to 
it  by  its  glow  at  night,  and  baking  it  for  a 
glowworm.  It  would  then,  at  any  rate, 
notice  that  the  fire-flies  could  be  caught 
much  more  easily  and  quickly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  shining  object  than 
anywhere  else,  and  would  habitually  re- 
turn to  it.  Several  cobras  might  thus 
come  together,  and  there  would  be  com- 
petition, and  from  this  moment  to  the 
finding  out  that  success  in  capturing  fire- 
flies depends  on  the  possession  of  this 


phosphorescent  pebble,  and  to  the  seizing 
of  it  in  order  to  prevent  another  snake 
from  monopolizing  it,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  great  step,  and  involves  no  exceptional 
powers  of  reasoning.  The  cobra  carries 
it  about,  and  soon  learns  to  treasure  it, 
for  it  affords  it  an  easy  means  of  getting 
its  living.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to  deposit 
the  stone  in  the  grass  at  night,  and  the 
obliging  insects  literally  fly  down  its 
throat. 

There  are  even  reasons  for  believing 
that  no  individual  experience  is  now 
necessary  to  cause  any  cobra  to  act  in 
this  manner,  but  that  even  a young  co- 
bra, on  finding  such  a stone,  will  instinc- 
tively take  it  up,  and  use  it  in  the  manner 
I have  described.  For  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  an  inherited  race 
memory  among  the  lower  animals  which 
is  often  far  stronger  than  the  memory 
gathered  during  the  short  lifetime  of  the 
individual.  What  causes  a blind  kitten 
to  spit  and  put  up  its  back  if  a dog  is 
brought  near  it  ? It  never  saw  a dog, 
never  saw  anything,  yet  it  knows  there 
is  some  danger  ahead.  Thus  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  the  cobra's  ancestors 
during  countless  generations  now  causes 
it  to  act  in  a manner  which  we  refer  to 
instinct. 

Such  are  the  remarkable  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  naja-kallu,  the  cobra's  shin- 
ing stone.  Who  can  tell  whether  the  old 
traditions  of  snakes  carrying  precious 
stones,  of  which  we  still  find  traces  in  our 
fairy  tales,  may  not  have  their  source  in 
some  such  fact  as  this? 


“THE  REST  IS  SILENCE.” 

BY  JOSEPH  B GILDER. 

WHEN  the  loved  voice  is  heard  no  more 
Whose  failing  tones  were  doubly  dear, 
There  falls  upon  the  listening  ear 
A silence  never  felt  before. 

It  is  not  that  the  senses  strain 

To  catch  a sound  they  may  not  hear  ; 

It  is  the  grieving  spirit's  ear 
That  longs  and  listens  still  in  vain. 

And  lo!  this  silence,  sudden  grown, 

Threads  every  cry  of  joy  or  fear; 

All  wonted  sounds  that  greet  the  ear 
Break  with  a wailing  undertone. 
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yeioped  into  walk  rr-rohund.  r.m,(  g mod  Triumph  of  Neptune  before  the  wjnUU -of 
the  present,  when  the  K’gv.m  oti  r.hr  Ink  .''day.  begun. v Apd  Dm  hiV^vinHyv'erti 
is  tlvr:  fd  all  Ifififiy/s- 

Jiitfy  kttxl  Dm .'•  en-'jtj tV^t ;'. i,^i ■ ‘ '■'»•  j^Vott;  be* 

;fsv*mu  NiefilotU  ujfiil  CVi.sMiHu;i:'rlj;e.  tiii^t' 

• .^fiti'iitj'  *if  aiifutal  eyvms.  (Treat  xrinl 

. , iftitiiy  ak  ilave  Ueeii  the  r 1 t&  n T(t  A-i*  o'  • 

;•  Of  i)i$>  ohl  spied  and  kphonlor 

i'hiiff.n;  ip  l\v«?>  grft&t • |S v^ 


trui^ that • /Dity  rivals;  on  t hr  Orahd-.p^at:' 
are  how  tm-Hd *ms  of  imxirni  boaf  ohm* 
ihsbuid  of  p^oiiduluh^eHitd  llhtfv v 
ami  iijmim  h in  ollirnd  bouts;  ummii  ;Vv if  b 

•<>  sroul  wto)  on  ndemtorv  b toa  isom 
mnv  4 iVm*  tin*  way  for  lie*  r;tron,  in  Dm 
plane  of  pmny  patriruti^  kmebn^  do 
jsu rn iM';udti^.^rdif tl tufa  lauuoU- 

nig  pdikh^  of  plaste  r ut  f lvn  u n r ulyk  But 
are  iiij-i  l?dog  frotnvilo* 
niiiiinw?-,  b.\'*uy ' *;mp  roiVids  Su  Indiduy  :<t- 
tire,  and  the  mvtyig;  hy 

l/argt*  diuiost  Oiot^tu  (luy  tVhuhiS 
and  dolphins  ami  Tr.uv.*ns-  u iioonvilh  Dm 
I>ii.ke  Krnisst  ojf  IBf uns sv iidf  cid^hraleti  iit^ 


ilii 


N-v-. 

WW^m- 

uA  :v.^  ‘JrLiS  : :.v;^^>- 


mmrnm 

, ■' T ’•  *•>  a -■-  ■ * .- n fK*?! ' - •. 

• ••  * \ ‘ ••  v.'S r^LiLvAty^Y  r>.' ”<*■ 


Dm  t wo  fm-rioos  into  a\iiicli  tim  oiD;  is  di- 
vided are  ; v»  n mow  aidmaied  hr  the  sumo 
hatred  mvd  envy  vfdd^Ip  5(ltVdo|4i 

Mild  Cosmjlau]  oikfhl  when  ihpy  f ought  lor 
sUprrttmev  ouDm  naruoA  stone  brhlgeki 
Di“  iG«rf\  LOiiiouiT  -•!  pile'hnig  its  rmoidas. 
urto  thr  vaijul  hci<i\v  ; or  nought  M>  estiih* 

lush  thejr  rdUlivr- 
power  by  lyrLshig 
Ujdinkelv.m  Ihiii 
hmoau  pyraiHtd^, 
wticidu 


■^V  : 


. . 

rXv : V : i- V 'V‘ 


yjAji  ty  s^ihs. 


height  tod  Will; 
jllfcmted  foruh  ;t^; 
t j U »*d  to  the  py o vv : 

: ess  hf  tile  tiditdor^  • 
; Bouts  l>a'-ve  aisv):- 
h>Hud  Di-ii  way 
lilh*  d-inl 

iMid  pj^y 

. h :rOi^phoiotl^ 

hi  le )2P  j hi r e $i>ivi.fii  k 
I J r t h oiu  w rh;h  t:  S 

: e)*oss:  the.  :.«^.:Vit>y. 
fheir  Sahhatl? ; : it 
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Ui&n  m'»srv  hi  the  hfM4{i).iwn  ^hoxi. 
of  j.hw  to>d  ;iA>  jwt  'lUfr-'^fk- 

v» » *1.1  u;ui  olud  timih  111P  MWi\y  by  Uk> 

: , iiM'; $tn %ti i ig  i*i?r 

1ft  j it i ivo>^ k bny  £t ;0  tty, 

i i *«!  i.-«  jgg$  , ;.jt!;,-  ,.ii  it*  hn\.  I?.. i m Ihe 

■fpj:n*(iri\'J<!  - t-Ui-  hnl<-  irondwUi  . tbo  k^r 
, ) ■* k.>  in 

CoiM*.*  l«>  *H)M  ! ‘ V.  i:,-iV  nttiy 

iJivyf  c*’jui.  iu;;  *U  ft  i <#£?-  •; 

* * * t > r ; ) 1 ' « 1 *«iM-  oi’  i it»-  *;4»irt  Uof.ms  j;V^.  ■•••»• 

• .of  t-i,r  * mt-*iH"j[*\lY-Zi  or  in-'l  Ri.Mr  cvhi' !*.k* 

yi  crrki  i n m U f » i b#  M bo:  Xt*  to  dikri?y  fink 
took!  {^vrf  y frourff  bb  -‘y-K HyK-<r  M ^ 

" ' j IjfH ' 4$f 

• *j  t ti »f. 

, tV'Sln t|»J  j/}/U?e ' 

'..  §\;t  ’/Tiik  \ 

' $&$i  • ok  f J A&  P-id 

• ;•  Mm  '$$$& • ^ 

Di;i.i  Go  gle 


Thou’toUSft  art*  s%eet  vvilli  tin?  scoot  oF 
Kol  of  slnigp  ami  xif 
of  the  sea  ami  ujuritjers,  do 
llu'V  c4ia  rtt,  wh^t^^p  Mi e 1$iu  th^yv^U".  be 
of  love  or  of  haired.  of  romance  or  of.  d«> 
OVfc^tioyaceK  of  beauty  or  of  ^qoalfO*  K^i 
fl;o  shepherd  |u}iint!  to  Ids,  Hock  hzuwiU 
^kfir^adxilg  bill  ilte 
guiding  in*  iioat  over  calm  hr  atjgry  un- 
■ i crs.': j*  i&te'  . Auvf 

to  1o.^  >k4ov;V‘.cI  t.W  b?g«Kmt  Avob  jis 

•st'alt'Ororll  **i:±i:ois  i<  t\a>  IturJii.* rou tut  K;r 

••i.U  Jii-r  love  t‘jm«‘!.--.  ,-'i;l  drcaotitioii 

'■  "-\  r.y. . *}?**&' -h--  fifTfcclt*,-  ''APii  ■%’ 

fi  .'j>'<  rn  ,(ti  it-,iu  fyty  n'w  < />«>£*  , 

.^v  ,^*  - ^-^rr''  • >'. 

j<{*h*  \i-/  .'tfifa  ■***?>/*&■ 

(Ail  l.i»r  boars  '»all  awuy  tonight,  hot 

!hn|.  a*  H»v  il'Vo  gfjC>  t,o-?MOm>‘.v  , nil  i Ito 
l»ouU  are  ladrji  ifb  ii «>*>>„  »-  .:,nt  i)*of  ?»f 
my.  tov.-  boors  i,;u!  vio!ou>-  - s|<#> 

>i nk”>  Prvnn  )jim*  haioofjy  An  K*nn  ku',}; 
out  Oj?:  «Uid  Adri- 

atic. vrlier**  i!  voUs  htrilv  in  v»n 
siuub  *>f  tto*  Ijiilo.  ?yud  i.^oi  btm 
(leiiatt,  ainl  late)  for/ 

sprbtij^  U oil  Lis  hbrOeAvAvd 
tljfv^wisi  VNial  WoVvsv  Aud  vV;4cldn'^;,?iri*' 
rcHjHinkas  lu.s  geiUle  >voomLy  titty  vitoo 
rndri?  break?  into  s»mj>  to  |>r;iis«-  idri  in^uy 
fit'd  tK*wt',.  v Uhout  wiiieh  ke  could  not 
the  ^;it^.  foul  In*  full*  be  - ;oi*l  >oand 
se.ne^*,  without  winch  Ivo  scapceiy  could 
imie  ivooed  w well. 

i»»»try.  Avljich  i>  not  of  Ike 
te?i  of  1 1 j o f orei^nc  r . ^ ! tiom  mfogf*v^  fho 
oi  'v-ii- ^ i i • Vvior-^  of  any  ulJier*  to>fii  ioj 
rhr-  vr<nel'dct..  Real  ItfeV  ijowecM*,  kim *.-.  - 
;o>  H.-hinO  var‘c  ty  t from  (lie  et'eat  V ami 

0 Me;i{h-:slVi|»v  Willi  *v hhv-l  uticdnAlP' 

^ I^ik*av^4o  1 1 *e*  lkl li  iTmmmy 

>h/)|w'ij  ^'ol0<.^''.  in  winch  nil  ;h»y  loiiir 
small  btyv;w  itmrM  .0,  home  in  the  wafer 
'oa  tisli,  \\thh] l^.  frcnn /the  Ik  y;r  tu  ^aiX:Q>nP- 
j4kk ; 4iid  to  -Vhr  |mio  It  y tHi  wouid 

Iviimv  lunv  iiriuty,  feajte  - iiixrfii;  &¥#  htttwv&n' : 

1 i • t wn*  y*a  ro.iu  ;y*  ou-|f^  .yrr^^b 

thys  ^ver^li  for 

ya  A*w  show  imie^  i Ws?!]  xetoyoil/er  4>nti. 
XfiWiijt  ioany  4f$ t uioy ict it  in 
H n : J -vi-  i;  then  -f r {’-■  *<_•  ikiilty 

tnyl.ts  -ilie  waecv  tluiC il  Hcr-foiMi  k*  if 

ihey ' ‘ t>u|  sX';  1 j w.f ' ?rv.  e ? j a c(  ed 

1<n'ly  , when 

' W;. :4 0 i|  lli'a t 

i;.v-  *?'os'o«: y>»;;;  <■;,,,■  ■ hun  b •*•  The 

-?v.  -hXdad 

■ •-«  O'i  :■.<  > • T \ >■>  i*  \;  | 't;h  •|4Vc»\»d, 

i*e  : 1 i (f'e,  f Jl frsf  :•  si  fid  / Vai^  ( jio 


j^aauvfj  :>n«iirf  3H jl  dJO 
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— - UwWc  sailing  vessels  which 
ami  ymotl  from 


v,  skme 

Ig t rii  I and  w b ieli  iti>ay5> 

stand  »n  tfk  0)Uil^ca  Ckimt  It  was  not 
at  aif  Utv  hthal  V&mdipttjt  mkfning.  ntu\  iih 
wry  led  me  to  waU  for  the 

drama.  The  mist 
-' itf  ftud  jiist  touchy]  i\ w red 

akji  of  Sftjr  GltyVgjkKy 

salute  wm  tired 
offe? Ural  Jo^rg  bofon'  tin* 
tro/n  lVi^l^v  wUk  Itorso  war#* 

ow  ‘d  >!>  :ilf{>»VMi"!*;n;}>.!  hyyh  bad 

4b d it ;:^.Tsd khi^> fret* 

:dm*  Iktvbatb  tile  etu&iK 


By  this  t inn'  the  basin.-ss  of  the  day 
bird  begim.  U|.v  the  tiltfe  ci\i«air between 
J he  red,  »vy-gro\vn  garden  wall  and 
i^if r,  V -\viitdoKViO*l  pjtik  house  eame  it 

wtUk  boat*  stern  and  prow  pil^‘ wh)f 


lie  Gardens crept  a barge  laden  with  emo 
rasksof  water  fro  ip  tin;  villa  lined.  HowetW 
fring'd  Bi'Ontk*  }&i*etin|r  on  its  wav  an 
ppp  faring  u railway  carriage  v»>  the 
stat^k  at  vber  * mi  of  tlie  Grand  lAiinil. 
The  with  .£($>**&* 

^maU  foil  of  Irt'&b  greeh  vegm 

inkle*.  ||  !»ov  rr  frt'.-bbal  >ii;e  U««:  kwK 
i 0 tli gjaphr t carrying  liae- 
d^ferT  roadiog  ipUmf*  to.  tfjc  m 

Uh; Qnbid  Oxfwi  or  lit*  Arm*  roan  Con- 


fmglrt  af^ojbf  oy 
am}  between  the  phrply  slbd|oy>*  /k^Ht?;  .tkTbe-  with  row-boat^ 

firm  »*f- -flat  barm  -.  ? ."  h with  -nr  !•••:•  mm.*, 

Bailed  bya  lit i fti ijS^f i^r 
:\v>  way  ili rough  ,'tftv  rrh&Timd  by  SseS  t|S4ry 
trfo;  M ke&mi  tin* 


mm  i!'iffi{n~  by.  with  omnibus 
boats  ftfUM  the  isi/tmls.  ditferhig  lad 
’'s-iigh'Uy  from  those  (it  t Vinalf>Ua\y ;,]>}rj 


ygiiOy  sfyiimer  I >rl Jlli ^ T 4*<4 

then.  a i ; 1 ♦•  i • • bib-v  ;.'X; 

. • :>  ‘hv 

/ , . , ,.  ..  Writ*  *<m»n  boy  d.tWHtd  mint,  ;r.pot;-. 

dVr  ; ^dfarJ  b vr> 

bBeivUliiV.  wUtrt  o ^ h^bvJ&l  ,d>^irg^:.  of 
tliarsf  Tii^v  wre  ul)  vOidhi  \vdvo  go  U*  |1  ie 


4jh|h.oijf:v 

)V.drs,  JaiulOti  >vi.  ihr  .btind  of  the  muah 


.......  . , ......  . ^‘y j;rd** i'i'V 

slywisb  bbfyihg^riaoid.  Is  ifiat  .space,  .f nr. 
drUibig  which  tin-  o.o/,  *b>es  not  /» v^. 


WM'r  ■*  b-.lr-  >mm  mm  w,v  -.,-s ,^s-- .>ry || >*/{ 

Ahem;,. . i tic  old  hii e A? 
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ombliar  figure  nn  the  Rha  sUiked  up  U>  haunt  d Neither  had  then*  passed  them*' 
3Up^iaiiMMu^  ^irid  t lie  liil le  \vhii6  w<xdly ' Jar^t?  hlaek  > t curved 
d*H$  f.m  the  nearest  {fob U\g < h» >a R • w « k’i ug:  prow  nnd  item  idsiiig  eat  of  the  water 
from  iris  mormti*  .nap,  barked  his  .shrill*  fur . a turn*.  the  Imle  eabl.fi  on  their  ».kek 
e.vl.  'Aud/sn  it  went  oif— -as  itideed  it  does  w here  the  family  jive  whirl*  eorne  from 
day  after  day— uuul  ike  mid  day  pm  ui  Vafina.  am!  which.  ofkm  anchor  close  to 
Giorgio  set  t he  cbuccto bRlte  ^rlH^Ty';  tffc*  CVutdoeea.  and,  ip  greater  paiwtwjrs,  ih 
.ili;r.  ji*m1  in  proclaim  the  <dosy  oi  the  iU\sl  the:  u arrow  nanais  of  Wuojrsria. 
part  of  tba  ^reat  pageruit,.  aid!  pt*  * Juat  jir.ihfc  4**8$?  tfflSi’e 

hnnuee  aw  iotermissiou  (ox  £Lu!eni<t  ;uul  are  hot  a lew  whose  munos  we  r<  tuemher, 
eotfee.  : r-  . , ' :;d  or  jus*  as;  of  all  the  ioveir  puhwfcs  of  V*tr 

But,  long  as  I had  staid  nimy  window,  iee  fhe  fkilaz^o  Xmealu  and  the  C>i  d '«> ty 
I had  tn>f.  seen  ad  the  riWU  that  cot ue  and  .^rn  thn  loveliest,  so  Old  of  all  this  uHudb- 
go  da  thk-  Wgjbotn  Indeed,  f hml  missed  f >W  ^titu4 

two  of  the  strangest  mhl  pfet i i resq Ue ; incut!  y than  tl%  aihjfofct 

that  there  JU/  wH  w} tfw . I di^cliivf  trriuUi • 'tbai’-I' UwSf 

eyen  ca ugrj.t t,  a $gf of  thd  loisc:  c?t(hv . lit-  dhe  rpoth  *>£  wlp^ty  " a 
of  'pine  wood . with  lie:  scout  of  the  trioun  - llAvi  aeon  the  ehrysai  s.  .t-kinnkv  h;i  s i i 
tain*  of  the  Tyrol  *.uH  idin^in#'  to  them.  „ - end  the  Hghipg- boat.  vv hiojt  the.  an.isl  hi ' 

UUd  ^vitH  t?ie  ruftsmeii  sifunir  poking  hi  (ihAH  of  pautl|iiikr.  Tlte 

front  of  Mm  little  hats  I mill  upon  fhe?0,  (hd:>  J*a*  Jkop/b  »n  ye  .tuiv.^  of  Vto,ik<? 
that  jioai  di;<v  n <l:e  l *j;fTe  to  the  sea,  and  ;'!ro!>vthe  wme  of  wv  ] hiti  nnrii  Iht  <>o  >eio 
l»y  the  in  V'enetiap..  1 &hoo?d 

vwiity^;tf?';i:he  <?hy>  \ o hriv^-th^'^ith^  that  -: ^ t^h, •a’itd'f'inb 
hoot  Iheiji  topetfrer  cnl,  and  fhnW'  plrinds  n*  nm  it-  co.fc  l'  be  innry.O  ot.v  ^p|[^ 
Sloreil  in  the  hmhn  jest  !>el?e,v  . Mk*  'hdwyi  maj  nre^en/t  mv*  p.*,,,,  {rimshv/ee, 

\yifh  Uie  \vdndeeTul  patjook  Yv  tVieacn>w^^^^^^^  ^h>^Se)ine,  ^.nd  & lw$ ; mo  .fcul  <>|r 

•^eoiks  of ^ f^r  Oadorev  hfit  i u • tyiifeh'’  nrt-  jd£iiittuivsn  jt 

wiii  dwell  - i wen uvf,  <>[  »*w  -omds  wionh  has  hvn  jlvwni^a  af?d  ; rn;-e<i  and  ahu^f 
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•ami;  \ppten..  ai.fa  falfa4  About,  unfa  il  .'\vaVes*  'wlftfa  St.  Andrew  -fatefa#  from  a 

seprifafafa.ift  fty  Ur  bo&i  ;w.Ii . ^l';* prow  *i*pcl 

die  l(;fii>  ^unVi:injr  jt  should  be  is  without  pm*inetd ; neper  n in 

groutfa  an  t pifaifaii,  fa  ^ftTcjlv^y 

not  n»  0$<g  ji'tlie  first  plane  iftan  account  gondoliers:  iu  trim  fa  and  Inner.  ho*v~  with 
however  brief.  of  \>*i»<  Wan  boats  would  slushed  sleeves.  and  plumed  bake  row 
be  fa  jmposfatfa os  fto{  I*  dwell  at  ItftvgtU  iUt'imgh  fae  boat.. 

Ion  St  Mark's  jo  explaining*  the  urelrfatfa  jo  wlueh  hfa.jbe&o  addvo  a,  fr/ze  nut<fe  of 
or  on  the  .Coiom!  of  /.$iifa{t&40ut«  staffs  . Ifalfafa  flfah  the 
iu  iron  vd  mg  her  history.  Aloroo  veiv.it  rotor  Venetians  loved  go  well  hand  Mien 
ready  has.  tn  afaiu  fat*  *<heib  \ s \v«mU.  fayme  still  later.  \v>*  myer  phe  gondola  in 
‘:  ?i  mowf  rotuanfie  and jHehir'vwiuo  uppear-  iimir  J'anfahir  m the  far fees  of  tin* 

alien/  fail  tlilH;  wlfajifa  VO<»  me  U at  the  ProertVitun'-  Itjh>  }\oitjir,  wffah  forbade 
present  day  lying  o>igly  Wm.\*tii  the  the  eoyerliiy  l*X  $ftrt  wdh  eofal.v 

bright  pok*  *tj  Iron  I.  of  pal;  too  walls  and  dm  pet-fa  Ulfa  the  

in  groups  .at  the  /rm/fafa,  or  farifas,  or  there  our-  then  at  the  sOn'U  fa  $|||  fa 

whether  you  tifah  its  ho fa*r  fa  it  flouts  fa ’ fa’o;  :3f  gkrfaifa  J 

kfaii  ihe  tre^pfa , :. : You  .fan  yNuvr  fafa  faun  wobi*?s  rebel  kid.  agfaifa 

kfaifa fafahv/i  fafa£ifa$|  la>%.  w1iieh  reftfa^flfaU’. 

fifah  Vfa  xfay  • (fav;-  jNfa ; . iiii 

»»r  4 XVnotiat*  t»oal,.'h:nvg  gmfamy  be.h'nv  w-kh  non*  far  hrm-.-jlh  ("hern  in  birth  or 
•is  /Vm>.  or  ■'  beak  >fa.famihr  mfa/‘  mn>  ymaUh.  and:  fafah  ^viv  >d<  j ho  harder  to 
its  - /r-/fa  or  fabfa,  vvffa  liu-  hi;**  h phi;  hi-uv  heram;-  foreign  ambassadors \\,  •»••;■ o.v- 
hkr  oovoi-.  n,.>r  eiitpO'd  U’»*m  Uom  RiUor  ji  was  ?*>  iftot; 

Tho  of  griO.-th  io  wOoh  ihe  goto  L-o-m  ♦heir  go.Miolas  of  ph  boutu  phumtr>> 

d.oia.  lias  horn  d*'Vrhv]M  <i  m Ufa. he  /orn.  m>  do  fhi^  of  hj a Frotn-h  :i»nhas.v;tdor.  nrlf 
•vvi)  khovAii . iti'day  ar«  rhiuvsented  MOr-  \v?to  Ot, -peOv  of  ^roo-on  voivet 

i 5 JV  ^ iio  iftfa-  ftf  dariifak.; . fti1  of  v*a2itr»^  A elyel 

.v)/0:h  isy  }hu..-T  is  so»/h  rah.Krn  ftM  n;e  w .•oogh!.^  i tit  tic-iU’-do  lys  iu  tanliroide!  y/' 
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A VENETIAN  MILK-BOAT  COMING  TO  TOWN. 


But  rebellion  was  of  no  avail.  The  glory 
of  the  gondola  was  doomed.  For  two 
centuries  it  has  worn  its  black  livery,  as 
if  still  in  mourning  for  its  departed  great- 
ness— for  the  days  when  its  color  rivalled 
that  of  the  frescos  on  the  palaces  by  which 
it  glided. 

Had  this  transformation  in  its  appear- 
ance been  the  only  change  in  its  fortunes, 
there  would  not  be  great  cause  for  regret. 
The  sombre  boat  in  funeral  garb,  passing 
through  the  sea  streets  noiselessly,  save 
for  the  deep  melancholy  Stali ! Premi! 
of  the  gondolier,  is  much  more  in  keeping 
with  the  city's  crumbling  palaces  and 
time-stained  walls  than  if  it  glittered  with 
gold  and  shone  with  silks  and  satins. 
Even  the  cheerful  little  chintz  awning  the 
gondolier  puts  up  in  warm  weather,  out 
of  respectful  consideration  for  the  fores- 
tiere's  objections  to  the  summer  suns  of 
Venice,  seems  out  of  place.  But  the  grad- 
ual narrowing  of  its  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, thus  threatening  in  the  end  to  banish 
it  altogether,  is  more  serious.  Canals 
have  been  filled  up,  new  bridges  built, 
aud,  greatest  evil  of  all,  steamers  sent 


steaming  up  and  down  the  chief  water- 
way of  the  city,  from  the  station  at  the 
far  end  of  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  Public 
Gardens  at  the  extremity  of  the  Riva 
degli  Schiavoni . In  vain  have  the  gon- 
doliers struck  against  this  latest  innova- 
tion. The  spirit  of  modern  progress, 
whose  influence  in  Venice  men  who  do 
not  live  there  resent  so  bitterly,  has  as- 
serted itself;  and  the  Venetian,  now  he 
has  learned  their  merit,  is  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  mere  sentiment's  sake  boats 
which  carry  him  for  one-tenth  the  price 
and  with  double  the  speed  of  the  more 
picturesque  gondolas.  And  so  the  little 
vaporetti  have  gone  their  way,  whistling 
defiance  under  the  Rialto,  and  almost 
within  the  shadow  of  St.  Mark's. 

There  remain  a number  of  ferries  with 
which  new  bridges  and  steam  boats  have 
not  interfered,  and  Avhere  as  you  cross 
you  lay  your  money  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  gondola  in  the  old  fashion,  which  lias 
but  too  often  suggested  the  now  well- 
worn  comparison  between  Venetian  ferry- 
boats and  Charon's  bark.  During  the 
season,  when  there  are  many  foreigners 
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in  Venice,  the  gondolier  has  but  little 
cause  of  complaint,  for  he  is  then  fairly 
prosperous.  But  even  should  the  gon- 
dola disappear  altogether  from  public 
use,  it  will  not  cease  to  be  in  demand  for 
private  purposes.  So  long  as  the  sea  is 
the  street  in  Venice,  gondolas  will  be 
moored  by  the  tall,  strangely  twisted  poles 
that  rise  from  the  water  in  front  of  every 
palace.  The  wealthy  Venetian  and  the 
foreigner  who  has  made  this  city  his 
home  keep  their  gondolas  just  as  men  in 
other  towns  have  their  carriages,  and 
when  the  spring  sets  the  few  trees  to 
blossoming  over  high  garden  walls,  and 
violets  and  hyacinths  are  sold  in  the  calli 
and  the  campi , the  lagoon  becomes  alive 
with  these  private  gondolas — just  as  when 
the  hawthorn  and  the  lilac  bloom  in  Lon- 
don you  are  sure  to  find  the  Row  in  Hyde 
Park  crowded  with  the  carriages  of  the 
gay  world.  By  these  signs,  that  the  gon- 
doliers wear  jaunty  sailor  hats  instead  of 
wide  black  sombreros , and  sailor  shirts 
and  bright  sashes,  and  that  there  are  two 
in  one  boat,  you  may  know  the  gondola 
that  is  not  to  be  hired.  For  it  is  only 
when  the  brothers  of  a traghetto  capture 


a rich  Inglese  or  an  unwary  stranger  that 
it  requires  two  of  their  number  to  carry 
one  gondola  across  the  water. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  or  poetic 
beauty  of  the  gondola,  its  sister  boat,  the 
sandolo,  is  without  doubt  one  of  if  not  the 
most  graceful  of  all  Venetian  craft.  It 
also  is  flat-bottomed,  but  it  is  very  small 
and  light,  and  instead  of  a ferro  it  has  a 
steel  knob  at  its  prow.  Moreover,  it  can 
carry  a sail  better  than  a gondola.  Its 
very  lightness  makes  it  more  desirable 
for  the  amateur  gondolier,  and  after  you 
have  been  in  Venice  a short  time  you  be- 
gin to  recognize  the  different  artists  who 
are  their  own  gondoliers,  rowing  alone 
in  their  sandolos  from  canal  to  canal  or 
from  studio  to  trattoria , and  the  mere 
pleasure-seeker,  who  unfurls  his  tiny  can- 
vas, and  spends  the  long  lazy  summer  af- 
ternoons in  sailing  toward  the  main-land, 
or  through  the  channels  to  the  islands. 
You  learn,  too,  to  know  the  few  women — 
artists  and  idlers  — who  have  mastered 
the  not  easy  art  of  rowing  Venetian  fash- 
ion, and,  brave  as  their  sisters  of  old  who 
raced  in  their  two-oared  boats  in  the  re- 
gatta, themselves  dip  their  oars  into  the 
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sotns,  and  from  whose  chimneys  thin 
gray  smoke  curls  heavenward.  Down 
on  the  mud  are  gondolas  and  barche  in 
every  stage  of  construction  and  repair; 
some,  as  yet  but  the  merest  skeletons,  set 
apart;  others,  which  have  already  seen 
good  service  and  have  been  sent  in  for  a 
new  coat  of  paint,  lying  bottom  upward 
in  the  foreground,  half  enveloped  by  the 
flames  kindled  that  they  may  be  dried 
quickly.  Off  in  a corner  are  great  pots 
of  boiling  pitch,  sending  up  black  clouds 
of  smoke.  When  an  artist  just  arrived 
in  Venice  and  making  his  first  giro  of  the 
canals  comes  out  in  front  of  the  squero 
near  the  church  of  San  'Trovaso,  where 
campanile  and  graceful  acacias  rise  above 
ruinous  sheds  and  flower-decked  houses 
and  “flower-like”  chimneys,  his  enthu- 
siasm reaches  the  painting-point,  and  he 
bids  his  gondolier  rest  a moment.  And 
as  surely  as  he  gives  this  order,  he  re- 
ceives the  inevitable  answer,  “Not  here, 
signore;  a little  bit  farther;  and,  ecco!  is 
it  not  finer  ?”  and  Camillo  or  Pietro,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shows  with  pride  exactly 
where  the  Signor  Pittore  Rico,  or  the 
famous  Signor  Americano  Duveneck,  or 
the  illustrissimo  Signor  Inglese  Jobbins, 
sat  when  he  made  his  sketch.  And  some- 
how when  the  artist  finds  that  his  bro- 
thers of  every  nationality,  together  with 
Venetian  photographers,  have  already 
painted  and  etched  and  photographed  the 
squero  of  San  Trovaso,  and  that  it  is  such 
a well-known,  well-worn  motif  Unit  it  has 
been  catalogued  in  the  Venetian  art  di- 
rectory, his  enthusiasm  lessens,  and  he 
puts  away  his  sketching  materials,  though 
the  whole  place  may  glow  with  color  and 
sunshine,  and  the  acacia  branches  sway 
in  the  soft  spring  air,  and  sweet  scents 
come  from  a near  garden. 


The  fishing-boats  are  almost  all  built 
at  Chioggia,  or  Cioza,  as  the  name  be- 
comes in  the  soft  Venetian  dialect,  the 
island  city  famous  for  the  love  of  its  men 
for  their  pipe— the  pipa  ciozzotto  of  the 
villotte--und  the  beauty  of  its  women. 

“ A Cioza , a Cioza,  me  ne  vogio  andaveP' — 

(To  Chioggia,  to  Chioggia,  I long  to  go !) — 
the  susceptible  Venetian  sings,  adding  that 
he  would  there  set  up  his  fish-stand,  and 
when  the  maidens  came  to  buy  of  him, 
and  asked  Cuanto — how  much — his  an- 
swer would  be,  “ I will  not  sell  them.” 

“ Vu,  ehe  sc  beta,  ve  le  voi  donare" — 

(To  you,  who  are  beautiful,  I would  give 
them) — nay,  he  adds,  in  an  outburst  of 
wholesale  gallantry,  not  only  the  fish,  but 
the  barrels  as  well.  An  enthusiastic  Vene- 
tian author  declares  that  Chioggia  is  toVen  - 
ice  as  the  moon  is  to  the  sun,  or  the  modest 
field  flower  to  the  superb  camellia,  which 
means  in  less  ornate  language  that,  though 
it  may  not  be  as  wonderful  as  Venice,  it 
is  a picturesque  and  interesting  city,  with 
a distinct  character  of  its  own.  But  pe- 
culiar to  itself  as  are  its  canals  lined  with 
arcades,  and  its  women  with  their  tonde , 
or  white  skirt-like  drapery  open  in  front 
and  drawn  up  over  shoulders  and  head  to 
be  held  close  under  the  chin,  it  is  the  sea 
life  of  the  town  which  gives  it  its  most 
marked  individuality.  You  could  as  easi- 
ly forget  its  houses  as  overlook  its  boats. 
They  are  everywhere.  Large  house-bpats 
from  Padua,  fishing -boats  with  great 
brown  fisli-baskets  bobbing  up  and  down 
in  the  water  at  their  sides,  sandolos,  barche , 
old  disreputable-looking  gondolas,  and  a 
dozen  other  varieties  of  lagoon  craft  crowd 
the  canals.  The  cantiere — or  boat-build- 
ing houses— thirty-two  in  all,  are  on  the 
San  Domenico  Canal.  From  them  come 
the  topi , bragozzi , and  trabacoli , which 
seldom,  if  ever,  are  built  in  Venice.  You 
think  as  you  look  about  you  that  all  the 
boats  must  be  in  port,  all  the  fishermen  at 
home. 

But  that  there  are  as  many  at  sea,  you 
will  find  if  you  turn  from  the  San  Do- 
menico Canal  and  go  to  the  white  bridge 
which  artists  love,  and  where  toward 
afternoon  the  old  disabled  mariners  of 
the  town  come  to  sit  on  the  stone  seat, 
from  which  they  can  watch  the  boats  and 
the  water  as  they  gossip  pleasantly  in  the 
sunlight. 

The  lagoon,  pale  and  blue  and  lumi- 
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not  far  from  the  Ducal  Palace  which  the 
fishermen  specially  frequent,  and  on  its 
doors  there  are  always  notices  of  the 
masses  to  be  said  and  the  services  to  be 
held  for  the  benefit  of  mariners.  Every 
traghetto  has  its  little  shrine  to  the  Ma- 
donna, before  whom  lights  are  burned 
and  flowers  laid  on  certain  festivals.  And 
here  and  there  in  the  channels  of  the  la- 
goon and  near  the  ports  other  shrines, 
set  up  on  piles,  are  consecrated  to  her. 
Before  them  fishermen  and  captains  of 
trading  vessels  offer  up  a short  prayer  as 
they  pass,  as  once  the  warriors  and  mer- 
chants of  the  great  republic  stopped  at 
the  Church  of  San  Niccolo,  on  the  Lido, 
to  ask  for  success  as  they  went  out  to 
sea,  or  to  return  thanks  on  their  home- 
coming. 

But  it  is  in  Chioggia,  where  seamen 
sing  to  the  Madonna  della  Marina,  that 
the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  of  their 
pious  customs  are  still  observed.  There 
the  fisherman  bids  farewell  to  his  wife  or 
sweetheart  in  the  Church  of  San  Domeni- 
co before  an  old,  deeply  venerated  crucifix, 
the  parting  being  all  the  more  tender  and 
solemn  because  of  the  fervent  poem-prayer 


by  which  it  is  accompanied.  When  he 
comes  home  at  Easter  and  at  Christmas 
there  are  religious  processions  he  must 
take  part  in,  and  praversof  thanksgiving  to 
be  offered  for  his  safe  return.  At  certain 
stated  intervals  the  bishop  blesses  the  sea, 
and  then  the  long  main  street  of  the  town 
is  crowded,  women  wrapped  in  their  white 
tonde , and  men,  their  heads  uncovered, 
kneeling  under  the  arcades  and  in  the 
open  places  in  reverent  silence.  “ II  lab - 
bro  non  prega , perche  troppo  prega  lo 
spirito  ” (They  pray  not  with  their  lips, 
because  their  souls  are  lost  in  prayer), 
says  a Venetian  writer  in  describing  this 
ceremony.  To  the  men  with  still  fresh 
memories  of  sea-tossed,  rain-swept  nights 
and  days,  and  to  the  women  with  but  too 
vivid  recollections  of  long  anxious  vigils 
and  hours  spent  in  watching  angry  seas, 
it  is  truly  a solemn  moment.  And  so, 
when  the  blessing  is  given,  not  a sound 
is  heard  but  the  bishop’s  voice  and  the 
soft  splashing  of  the  water  against  the 
quay.  Thus  between  hopes  and  fears,  be- 
tween petitions  for  to-morrow’s  safety  and 
thanks  for  yesterday’s  escape,  the  life  of 
the  Chiozzotto  passes. 
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strange  divinities  called  Kabeiroi,  into 
whose  mysteries  many  came  from  all 
parts  to  be  initiated.  The  exact  nature 
of  these  divinities  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  the  name  betrays  Semitic 
origin,  and  their  mystic  rites  appear  to 
have  been  celebrated  in  Phoenicia,  in 
various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  as  well  as  in  Samo- 
thrace.  The  Kabeiroi  came  more  partic- 
ularly into  favor  in  the  Hellenic  world 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  when  faith  in  the  old  national 
idols  began  to  grow  weak,  and  the  Greeks 
turned  toward  foreign  deities.  The  Mace- 
donian princes  were  especially  devoted  to 
the  service  of  these  Great  Gods,  as  they 
were  called.  Philip  and  his  wife  Olym- 
pias were  initiated  into  their  mysteries, 
and  from  about  350  B.C.,  during  two  cen- 
turies, until  the  Roman  conquest,  the  pro- 
tecting altars  of  Samotlirace  played  a great 
role  in  the  life  drama  of  several  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Ptolemaeau  princes.  In 
280  B.c.,  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  So- 
ter,  threatened  with  death  by  her  second 
husband,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  found  asy- 
lum in  Samotlirace  until  she  was  able  to 
pass  into  Egypt,  where,  in  279,  she  mar- 
ried her  brother,  Ptolemy  II.,  Philadel- 
phus.  In  165  B.C.,  Perseus,  the  last  king 
of  Macedonia,  conquered  by  the  Romans 
at  Pydna,  sought  refuge  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Samotlirace,  which  had  been  hitherto 
inviolable;  but  he  found  the  asylum  inse- 
cure, and  finally  surrendered  himself  to 
the  praetor,  Octavius.  Thus,  thanks  to 
these  great  patrons,  the  old  Doric  temple, 
situated  in  the  valley,  became  gradually 
surrounded  by  various  votive  edifices,  not- 
ably a new  Doric  temple,  a portico  built 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemaean  princes,  a pro- 
pylaeum,  and  an  elegant  rotunda  erected 
by  Arsinoe. 

These  buildings  have  left  considerable 
traces  at  a short  distance  from  the  modern 
village.  A Viennese  archaeologist,  M.  A. 
Conze,  was  the  first  to  explore  them  su- 
perficially in  the  year  1858.  In  1863  M. 
Champoiseau,  French  consul  at  Adriano- 
ple,  obtained  a credit  from  his  government, 
and  began  to  excavate  in  March  of  that 
year.  While  the  workmen  were  digging 
out  the  facade  of  the  portico,  M.  Champoi- 
seau strolled  away  until,  about  fifty  me- 
tres to  the  southwest,  he  noticed  a bit  of 
white  marble  emerging  from  the  brown 
earth.  He  scraped  the  soil,  and  discov- 
ered that  the  marble  had  the  form  of  a 


woman's  breast.  Then  he  called  some 
workmen,  who  cleared  away  the  earth  to 
a depth  of  some  two  feet,  and  brought  to 
light  the  fragments  of  a statue  of  a winged 
female  figure.  Further  excavations  led 
to  the  discovery  of  several  blocks  of  strange 
form,  to  which  little  attention  was  paid. 
The  French  despatch  - boat  the  Ajaccio 
was  sent  to  Samothrace  in  all  haste;  the 
fragments  were  placed  on  board,  and  sub- 
sequently conveyed  to  France  by  one  of 
the  ships  of  the  Levant  squadron;  and  at 
length,  in  1866,  three  years  after  their  dis- 
covery, these  pieces  were  fitted  together, 
and  the  statue  of  the  Winged  Victory 
of  Samothrace  was  placed  in  the  Louvre 
Museum,  in  a dark  corner  in  the  Salle  des 
Cariatides,  where  its  beauty  was,  never- 
theless, remarked,  while  its  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  treasures 
of  Greek  art  were  fervently  asserted  by 
artists  and  archaeologists  alike. 

The  attention  which  this  statue  attract- 
ed caused  the  French  government  to  send 
a second  mission  to  Samothrace,  under 
the  direction  of  MM.  G.  Deville  and  E. 
Coquart;  but  these  gentlemen  had  no  faith 
and  no  enthusiasm,  and  their  excavations 
were  abandoned  before  they  had  given 
any  considerable  result.  Thereupon  the 
first  explorer  of  Samothrace,  M.  Conze, 
who  had  meanwhile  become  professor  at 
Vienna,  induced  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  to  send  an  archaeologi- 
cal mission  to  the  island,  and  in  1873  M. 
Conze  went  out,  accompanied  by  two  ar- 
chitects, MM.  Hauser  and  Niemann.  In 
1875  M.  Conze  again  visited  Samothrace, 
accompanied  by  MM.  Hauser  and  Benn- 
dorf,  and  the  result  of  these  two  series  of 
excavations  was  the  clearing  and  the  re- 
constitution of  the  plans  and  architectural 
arrangement  of  the  various  temples  and 
edifices  already  referred  to,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a few  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  of 
a number  of  inscriptions.  The  Austrian 
savants  have  given  an  excellent  account 
of  their  labors  in  two  finely  illustrated 
works,  Archceologische  Untevsuchungen 
auf  Samothrake  (Vienna,  1875),  and  Neue 
Archceologische  Untersuchungen , by 
Conze,  Hauser,  and  Benndorf  (Vienna, 
1880). 

After  his  return  to  Vienna,  M.  Benn- 
dorf conceived  the  idea  that  the  blocks  of 
strange  shape  which  M.  Champoiseau  had 
left  when  he  took  away  the  statue  of  Vic- 
tory, and  which  the  two  Austrian  mis- 
sions had  also  neglected  because  they  did 
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not  comprehend  their  use,  formed  the  ped- 
estal of  the  statue,  and  that  when  put  to- 
gether they  would  take  the  shape  of  the 
prow  of  a ship.  This  theory  was  at  once 
suggested  and  confirmed  by  the  figure  to 
be  seen  on  the  obverse  of  the  tetradrachms 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  which  represents 
Nike  or  Fame,  standing  on  the  prow  of  a 
galley,  carrying  a trophy  stand  and  blow- 
ing a trumpet.  The  illustration  forming 
the  tail-piece  of  this  article  gives  a repro- 
duction of  the  obverse  of  one  of  these 
coins  in  the  British  Museum,  while  the 
figure  of  Neptune  shown  in  the  initial  let- 
ter of  these  pages  is  copied  from  the  re- 
verse of  the  same  coin. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  is  a 
disagreement  between  M.  Cliampoiseau 
and  M.  Benndorf,  the  former  claiming  the 
priority  of  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
the  pedestal.  However,  in  the  summer 
of  1879  M.  Champoiseau  returned  to 
Samothrace,  and  brought  away  the  blocks 
in  question,  which  finally  rejoined  the 
statue  in  the  Louvre.  The  various  frag- 
ments were  carefully  adjusted,  the  wings 
were  fitted  together  over  a supporting 
iron  frame,  and  at  last  the  magnificent 
figure  was  placed  on  its  pedestal  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase  in  the  Louvre,  where 
it  now  stands,  headless  and  armless,  but 
still  of  dazzling  splendor  of  form,  and  vi- 
brating with  the  eternal  life  of  art.  Our 
engraving  (frontispiece  to  this  number) 
gives  a front  view  of  the  statue  alone, 
while  the  initial  page  of  this  article  gives 
the  profile  of  the  statue  and  of  the  ped- 
estal, the  whole  set  in  a frame  of  appro- 
priate invention,  due  to  the  charming 
pencil  of  M.  Luc  Olivier  Merson. 

In  presence  of  such  an  exquisite  and 
fascinating  object  as  this  Winged  Vic- 
tory, it  seems  impertineut  to  detain  the 
reader  with  eulogious  phrases.  It  would 
be  still  more  impertinent  to  make  compar- 
isons with  a view  to  depreciating  accepted 
masterpieces.  One  fine  work  does  not 
annul  the  magnificence  of  another.  Let 
us  rather  leave  the  reader  to  appreciate 
with  such  fulness  as  his  temperament 
may  permit  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the 
silhouette,  the  suave  and  majestic  move- 
ment, the  charm  of  the  clinging  drapery, 
the  whole  sensuous  yet  awe-inspiring 
beauty  of  this  Winged  Victoiw;  and  let 
us  continue  on  our  side  to  summarize 
such  facts  and  conjectures  as  may  enable 
us  to  realize  the  archaeological  as  well  as 
the  artistic  interest  of  the  work.  Take. 
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for  example,  the  pedestal,  which  remained 
for  so  many  years  an  inexplicable  heap  of 
stones.  Thanks  to  a hint  derived  from 
the  obverse  of  a coin,  these  stones  have 
become  a document  of  great  importance 
for  the  better  comprehension  of  Greek 
naval  architecture;  they  form  the  prow  of 
a trireme.  The  lower  spur,  or  embolos , is 
missing;  the  upper  spur,  or  proembolion, 
has  lost  its  point;  and  of  the  curved  orna- 
ment, or  8tolo81  which  surmounted  the 
stem,  only  a fragment  remains.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  outer  galleries  or  passages, 
parodoi , which  run  along  the  sides  of  the 
trireme  and  rest  on  the  catheads,  or  ep6- 
tides , are  well  preserved  and  of  clear  sig- 
nification. The  statue  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forecastle  deck,  or  ikrion  pro - 
ras,  of  which  we  read  so  often  in  Homer, 
where  a square  hole  has  been  hewn  out  to 
receive  the  plinth. 

The  Victory  is  represented  with  the 
movement  of  rapid  walking,  as  if  she 
were  accompanying  the  rowers,  and  eager 
to  spring  ahead  of  their  speed,  for  her 
wings  beat  the  air  with  impatient  vehe- 
mence. The  fresh  sea-breeze  presses  the 
drapery  against  the  body  and  the  legs, 
and  makes  it  float  in  rolling  and  rattling 
folds  behind.  The  feet,  the  head,  and 
the  arms  were  carved  apart,  and  fixed  to 
the  statue  probably  with  iron  braces: 
they  are  now  lost.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  only  to  observe  the  statue  attentive- 
ly in  order  to  reconstitute  the  complete 
attitude.  The  late  distinguished  archae- 
ologist M.  Olivier  Rayet,  in  a mono- 
graph on  the  subject,  says  that  the  rising 
of  the  breast  indicates  that  the  head  was 
erect  and  looking  into  the  distance,  and 
the  movement  of  what  remains  of  the 
shoulders  enables  us  to  establish  with  pre- 
cision the  direction  of  the  arms.  The 
right  arm,  raised  and  extended  in  front, 
doubtless  held  a trumpet;  the  left  arm, 
thrown  back  and  hanging  down,  carried 
one  of  those  wooden  crosses  which  form- 
ed the  interior  frame  or  stand  for  trophies. 

In  the  drapery,  by  the  side  of  the  right 
knee,  may  still  be  seen  three  holes  that 
were  drilled  to  receive  the  points  by 
means  of  which  the  lower  extremity  of 
this  cross  was  fixed  to  the  statue. 

The  attitude  suggested  by  M.  Rayet  is 
confirmed  point  by  point  by  comparison 
with  the  coins  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
one  of  whose  gold  staters  is  to  be  seen  at 
Florence,  while  specimens  of  his  silver 
tetradrachms  exist  in  most  of  the  great 
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European  collections.  These  coins,  we 
know,  were  struck  in  commemoration  of 
a great  naval  victory  gained  by  the  fleet 
of  Antigonus,  under  the  command  of  his 
son  Demetrius,  over  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy, 
off  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  B.  c.  306.  Now, 
if  M.  Benndorf  is  right  in  his  conjecture 
that  the  figure  on  the  obverse  of  these 
coins  is  a copy  of  the  Winged  Victory 
of  Samothrace,  we  may  go  with  him  in 
further  conjecturing  that  this  statue  was 
consecrated  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  him- 
self, and  consequently  that  it  was  exe- 
cuted in  306  or  305  B.c.  This  is  only  a 
hypothesis;  we  can  bring  forward  no  pos- 
itive evidence;  but  the  probability  of  the 
theory  seems  great  when  we  recapitulate 
the  elements  of  our  reasoning  process, 
namely,  the  similitude  of  the  statue  and 
of  the  obverse  of  the  coin,  the  fact  of  the 
naval  victory,  the  fact  of  the  devotion  of 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  to  the  service  of 
the  Kabeiroi,  the  style  of  the  statue,  which 
is  distinctly  that  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  and  lastly,  the  slight 
but  still  noteworthy  fact  that  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  island  of  Samothrace  bore 
the  name  of  Demetrion,  which  is  not  ne- 
cessarily a derivative  of  the  name  Deme- 
ter, but  just  as  legitimately  of  Demetrius. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself 
is,  who  made  this  Winged  Victory  ? Mr. 
C.  T.  Newton,  of  the  British  Museum, 
says,  in  his  Essays  on  Art  and  Arches - 
ology:  “ The  bold  and  original  treatment 
by  which  the  flying  folds  of  the  drapery 
are  made  to  express  rapid  movement  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  surpassed  in  sculpture. 
In  the  execution  there  is  a subtle  refine- 
ment which  reminded  me  of  the  master- 
hands  by  whom  the  statues  of  the  Mauso- 
leum were  carved.  As  Skopas  is  known 
to  have  worked  in  Samothrace,  it  is  a fair 
conjecture  to  attribute  this  Samotlira- 
cian  Victory  to  some  later  artist  of  his 
school.”  Mr.  Newton’s  opinion  has  been 
universally  accepted,  and  the  Winged 
Victory  is  classed  by  modern  erudition  as 
a production  of  the  school  of  Skopas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
the  recent  excavations  undertaken  by  the 
German  government  at  Olympia  has  been 
to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  a sculpt- 
or, Paionios,  a contemporary  of  Phidias, 
and  hitherto  supposed  to  have  been  a pu- 
pil and  imitator.  The  Winged  Victory 
signed  Paionios  discovered  at  Olympia 
reveals,  on  the  contrary,  a personal  mas- 
ter, whose  violent  chisel  has  suggested  to 


some  archaeologists  a comparison  with 
Michael  Angelo.  The  figures  of  the  ped- 
iment of  the  temple  of  Olympia,  which 
Pausanias  asserts  formally  to  be  the  work 
of  Paionios,  have  likewise  qualities  of  vig- 
or, and  even  of  brutality,  which  justify  this 
association  of  names.  We  note  the  ob- 
vious characteristics  of  the  sculpture  of 
Olympia,  which  are  a strong  sentiment  of 
decorative  effect,  the  desire  to  strike  by 
energy  and  vivacity  of  expression,  sincere 
realism  which  does  not  hesitate  in  presence 
of  trivialities  and  even  vulgarities  which 
the  Attic  taste  of  Phidias  would  have  ef- 
faced or  attenuated.  This  Winged  Vic- 
tory of  Paionios  is  more  soberly  and 
broadly  modelled  than  the  Victory  of  Sa- 
mothrace; the  drapery  is  less  curiously 
and  less  amorously  chiselled;  but  the  two 
works  have  in  common  an  intensity  of 
life  and  of  movement  and  a quality  of 
sensuous  beauty  which  incline  us  to  ima- 
gine that  the  school  of  Skopas  proceeded 
rather  from  Paionios  than  from  any  other 
master. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  mixture  of 
races  and  the  communion  of  thought 
and  sentiments  had  produced  a Hellenic 
people,  a Hellenic  civilization,  and  a 
Hellenic  art,  which  was  carried  by  va- 
rious masters  east  and  west  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  to  Italy.  Amongst  the  most  fa- 
mous of  these  sculptors  of  the  fourth  centu- 
ry were  Skopas,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus, 
whose  successors  followed  the  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  new  capitals 
of  Europe  and  Asia, and  produced  the  great- 
er part  of  the  works  of  sculpture  that  are 
now  preserved  in  the  museums  of  the  Old 
World.  The  archaic  sculpture,  with  its 
grimacing  smile,  does  not  express  a state  of 
soul ; the  gods  of  Phidias  are  impassible, 
and  their  faces  wear  an  expression  of  sub- 
lime tranquillity  ; the  athletes  of  Poly- 
cletes  are  fine  muscular  creatures  of  perfect 
proportions,  but  soulless,  and  of  common- 
place physiognomy.  With  Skopas,  Hel- 
lenic art  undertakes  the  expression  of  hu- 
man passions  and  sufferings  —the  agony  of 
Niobe,the  terror  of  her  servants,  the  torture 
of  her  children.  The  Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace  is  a masterpiece  born  of  the 
new  ideal ; it  is  the  image  of  a woman  re- 
splendent with  vigor,  and  exquisite  in  the 
vibrating  rhythm  of  her  movement — a 
figure  in  which  the  form  and  the  function 
are  in  perfect  harmony,  a magnificent  re- 
alization in  marble  of  a vision  of  beauty, 
rendered  by  a great  and  skilful  artist  with 
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was  that  Dr.  Alden  ordered  Miss  Main  to 
go  to  Nantucket.  Angelica  Main  was 
very  young,  but  her  parents  were  dead, 
and  she  managed  her  own  affairs. 

“I  cannot  leave  my  school,’1  she  said; 
“I  might  lose  my  position.  Besides,  I 
can’t  afford  it.” 

But  the  doctor  was  inflexible.  Her 
health  would  break  down  permanently  if 
she  did  not  have  sea-air  at  once,  and  Mrs. 
Burdick,  on  the  south  shore  of  Nantucket, 
charged  only  five  dollars  a week.  The 
upshot  of  their  talk  was  that  Miss  Main 
obeyed  him. 

When  she  arrived  at  Nantucket  she  was 
driven  in  a rattling  rockaway  through  the 
gray  old  town,  over  three  miles  of  rolling 
moorland,  to  a farm-house  close  to  the 
sea.  Far  behind  were  the  roofs  and 
spires  of  Nantucket;  to  the  left,  near  the 
sea,  the  life-saving  station ; and  beyond, 
the  deserted  surf-side  restaurant. 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Burdick’s  heart  soft- 
ened toward  the  stranger  from  the  mo- 
ment when  she  was  lifted,  white  and  droop- 
ing, from  the  wagon.  For  several  days 
she  lay  in  bed,  too  worn-out  to  move,  or 
even  speak. 

The  first  day  Angelica  was  able  to  sit  in 
the  porch,  Mrs.  Burdick  surveyed  her  with 
a dubious  face.  The  sea  tired  the  young 
girl.  It  flashed  and  sparkled  beneath  her 
eyes  with  audacious  strength.  She  shiv- 
ered as  the  searching  wind  swept  by  and 
through  her.  Two  years  of  teaching  in 
the  flattest,  muddiest  part  of  New  Jersey 
is  not  a good  preparation  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  sea  shore. 

“ You  feel  real  peaked  still,  don’t  you  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Burdick. 

Mrs.  Burdick  had  a yellow  sickly  face, 
with  bright,  sunken  black  eyes.  The  wind 
whirled  around  them,  and  blew  the  sand 
from  the  white  grass-grown  road  that  ran 
by  the  house  in  Angelica’s  face.  Her 
heart  fluttered  with  weakness. 

44 Oh, do  take  me  in!”  she  gasped.  “I 
like  it  better  inside.” 

“The  wind  is  as  rugged  as  fury,”  ad- 
mitted Mrs.  Burdick.  “ Tain’t  a bit  like 
Nantucket  weather  for  October.  Come 
in  the  sitting-room  and  sit  by  the  fire.” 

Once  in  the  house,  Angelica  curled  up 
in  a chair  by  the  fire,  looked  around  with 
a dim  sensation  that  she  was  in  either  the 
cabin  of  a ship  or  a nautical  museum,  or 
both.  The  ceiling  wras  low,  the  wall-paper 
brilliant.  Everything  smacked  of  the  sea. 
The  vertebrae  and  other  bones  of  whales. 


arranged  in  a design  representing  an  an- 
chor, decorated  one  wall.  In  a red  cup- 
board with  a glass  door  were  sharks’ 
teeth,  flying- fish,  carved  whale  ivory,  and 
a model  of  a full-rigged  whaling  ship  that 
would  have  made  a boy’s  heart  burst  witli 
envy.  A sailors  sea  chest  stood  in  a con- 
spicuous place. 

‘•This  is  the  sitting-room,”  said  Mrs. 
Burdick,  “and  we  don’t  vacate  it  for  no- 
body, as  a rule.  If  you  have  company, 
then  we’ll  vacate  till  they  go.” 

44  Where  did  you  get  all  these  curious 
things,  Mrs.  Burdick  ?”  asked  Angelica. 

44  South  Sea  Islands,”  answered  Mrs. 
Burdick,  proudly. 

“South  Sea  Islands?”  repeated  Angeli- 
ca, slightly  puzzled. 

“My  husband  for  forty  years  sailed 
the  seas.  He  commanded  a whaler,  and 
brought  all  these  things  from  his  cruises, 
and  many  more,  as  you  shall  see.” 

Mrs.  Burdick  said  these  words  in  an 
oracular  tone,  which  gave  the  impression 
that  she  was  reciting  blank- verse. 

“Where  is  he  now?”  the  young  girl 
asked,  timidly. 

44  In  heaven,”  Mrs.  Burdick  answered, 
with  startling  abruptness.  “For  he  was 
a professor,  and  the  finest  nature  that  ever 
walked  a deck.” 

This  speech  was  somewhat  confusing 
to  Angelica.  At  this  moment  some  one 
came  to  the  door  of  the  room. 

“Come  in,  Obed,”  said  Mrs.  Burdick. 
44  This  is  Obed  Cartwright.  He  was  mate 
to  my  husband,  and  made  many  cruises 
with  him,  and  now  helps  me  farm  this 
land.  He  and  my  nephew  Jim  can  tell 
you  all  about  the  cruises  they  have  both 
made.  If  you  don’t  know  about  whaling 
and  seafaring,  it’s  time  you  did.” 

Obed  was  a hardy  old  man,  with  a wrin- 
kled, weather-beaten  face  and  grizzled 
hair,  which  hung  down  by  each  ear  in  a 
short,  tight  curl.  His  ears  were  decorated 
with  gold  hoop  ear-rings. 

Miss  Main  smiled  up  at  the  old  sailor. 
“ I should  like  to  hear  about  the  cruises.” 
she  said ; and  her  smile  was  the  beginning 
of  a genuine  good-fellowship  between  the 
little  school-teacher  and  the  ex-whaler. 

After  a miraculously  short  time  Miss 
Main  began  to  feel  stronger;  half  uncon- 
sciously she  felt  the  impulse  of  energy 
creeping  through  her  veins.  The  weather 
mellowed,  and  one  day  she  walked  across 
the  sandy  grass  to  the  beach,  where  she 
met  Obed;  he  hollowed  a seat  for  her  in 
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the  dry  warm  sand.  She  sat  there  all  the 
afternoon,  drinking  in  the  air,  and  watch- 
ing with  keen  delight  the  waves  that  had 
tired  her  a week  before.  When  the  sun 
sank  in  all  its  golden  and  rose  glory,  and 
the  moors  were  purpled  and  darkened  with 
the  coming  twilight,  she  went  back  to  the 
house. 

“I  declare,  child,”  cried  Mrs.  Burdick, 
“I  never  would  have  known  you!  You 
ought  to  stay  to  Nantucket  all  your  days.” 

It  became  a habit  to  go  every  day  to  the 
beach, and  when  the  cows  had  been  milked, 
and  Obed  had  done  his  afternoon  work,  he 
used  to  join  her,  and  tell  her  stories  of  the 
stirring  days  of  his  cruises.  But  the  most 
inspiring  subject  of  all  was  the  by-gone 
glory  of  Nantucket. 

44  Weill  remember, ”he declared, 4 4 when 
there  were  more’n  two  hundred  whaling 
ships  in  the  harbor  at  once,  and  eight  ships 
being  built,  and  the  streets  full  of  people. 
In  those  days’twarn’t  fashionable  to  wear 
beards,  and  I have  seen  the  wharves  filled 
with  sailors  come  back  from  four -years' 
cruises  with  beards  down  to  their  waists; 
and,”  he  solemnly  concluded, 44 1 have  seen 
as  many  as  a dozen  South  Sea  Islanders 
dancing  a war-dance  on  the  beach  near  the 
town.  They  was  captured  and  brought 
here  by  the  ships.” 

The  sea  began  to  seem  like  a friend  to 
Angelica,  and  the  bright  old  house  like  a 
home.  The  dreary  drudgery  and  loneli- 
ness of  West  Antioch  faded  into  the  back- 
ground of  her  mind,  as  a bad  dream  melts 
away  when  the  welcome  daylight  breaks 
on  our  eyes. 

After  the  five  o'clock  supper  she  used 
to  wander  to  the  beach,  and,  nestling  in 
the  sand,  watch  the  darkness  gather  and 
the  moon  rise,  lingering  for  hours,  los- 
ing herself  in  the  sight  of  the  silvered 
majesty  of  the  sea.  Even  to  the  indiffer- 
ent consciousness  of  a Nantucketer  there 
was  something  thrilling  in  the  slow  rising 
of  a great  wave  beueath  the  moon.  A 
shining  mass  rose  pale  and  glistening,  then 
gathered  itself  into  a mighty  trembling 
crest,  with  a dark  concave  curve  beneath ; 
then  crashed  down,  and  rose  again  in  a 
cloud  of  glittering  foam.  To  Angelica  the 
sight  precluded  the  necessity  of  further 
effort  on  her  part  in  any  direction.  That 
anything  so  beautiful  and  so  mighty 
should  be  so  well  and  so  easily  done  with- 
out the  assistance  of  human  beings  seemed 
to  render  their  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  this  earth  a useless  impertinence.  One 
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evening,  when  she  had  walked  some  dis- 
tance down  the  beach,  she  saw  the  shad- 
owy figure  of  a man  come  from  behind  a 
sand  mound  close  by.  “Obed!”  she  was 
about  to  call,  when  she  saw  that  it  was 
an  unfamiliar  form.  On  it  came  toward 
her.  She  could  see  a dark  object  in  its 
hand.  Something  of  her  old  nervous  ter- 
ror seized  her.  Her  heart  beat  chokingly. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  she  could  make  no 
sound.  She  cowered  down  on  the  sand, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

The  next  moment  the  man  almost  stum- 
bled over  her,  and  something  fell,  striking 
her  with  a rattling  sound.  Through  her 
fingers  a bright  flash  of  light  dazzled  her 
eyes.  Then  her  terror  found  voice  in  a 
faint  cry. 

The  man  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. 44  Well,  if  I haven’t  struck  a reef ! 

Why,  it’s  a little  girl!” 

There  was  a friendly  tone  in  the  strong 
voice.  Angelica  took  her  hands  from  her 
eyes.  The  man  picked  up  the  dark  lantern 
that  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  open- 
ing the  slide,  looked  at  her  with  some  won- 
der. 

44  I’d  like  to  know  what  a child  like  you 
is  doing,  cruising  around  here  alone  at  this 
time  of  night  ?” 

“I’m  boarding  near  here,”  she  stam- 
mered, scrambling  to  her  feet,  “and  I 
walked  down  the  beach,  and  didn't  know 
I was  so  far  from  home.  I was  frightened 
when  I saw  you  coming.” 

As  he  looked  at  her,  the  young  man's 
expression  changed. 

“Thunder!  It  isn’t  a little  girl,  after 
all,”  he  said,  half  to  himself. 

Angelica  waited  for  a moment,  and 
then,  saying  “Good-evening,”  in  a small, 
shy  voice,  walked  away.  He  made  a couple 
of  steps  toward  her. 

“Are  you— are  you  staying  far  from 
here  ?”  lie  asked. 

She  stopped,  and  turned  her  head,  like  a 
bird  ready  to  fly.  44  Not  very.” 

44 1 hope  you’re  not  afraid?”  he  said,  se- 
riously. “ I am  sorry  I can’t  see  you  home, 
but  I’m  patrolling,  and  I can’t  go  off  mv 
beat.” 

She  said  nothing,  but  walked  swiftly 
away.  He  watched  her  until  her  slight 
figure  was  lost  in  the  darkness,  and  then, 
closing  his  lantern,  he  continued  his  soli- 
tary walk  along  the  shore. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Burdick  stood 
in  front  of  the  house,  giving  Obed  her 
parting  directions  before  he  drove  to  the 
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tance.  “Pity  you  couldn’t  shoot  that 
fat  man  too,”  he  said,  after  a moment. 

Jim  looked  up  again.  44  No,”  he  said, 
somewhat  heavily.  44 1 don’t  want  to 
lay  the  blame  on  any  one;  but  if  I ever 
own  another  colt,  I won’t  let  any  one  hold 
it  that  I don’t  know,  no  matter  what  his 
tonnage  is.”  The  humorous  look  stirred 
in  his  eyes  again.  Then,  as  if  to  shake 
himself  free  from  the  stinging  regret  that 
he  felt,  he  said,  44  If  you’re  going  to  Nan- 
tucket, Obed,  guess  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

Obed  looked  toward  the  door.  “The 
young  lady’s  goin’;  but  you  can  go  too.” 

“ The  young  lady  T repeated  Jim. 

“Mis’  Burdick’s  boarder,”  Obed  ex- 
plained. 

Mrs.  Burdick  was  leaning  against  the 
door,  with  her  hand  pressed  tightly  against 
her  heart.  She  was  whiter  than  usual. 
“ Yes,”  she  said,  without  noticing  his  sur- 
prise, “ Miss  Main’s  goin’  to  town.  I de- 
clare, hearin’  about  your  wagon  gave  me 
a turn.” 

Angelica  had  been  standing  inside  the 
door,  a fascinated  listener  to  all  that  had 
passed.  She  came  forward,  blushing 
deeply.  “I  won’t  go  this  morning,”  she 
said,  confusedly.  “I’ll  stay  home  with 
vou,  Mrs.  Burdick;  I’m  afraid  you  are 
ill.” 

“No,  I ain’t,”  said  Mrs.  Burdick,  with 
a sudden  return  of  her  peremptory  man- 
ner. “Don’t  you  talk,  but  get  into  the 
wagon  this  minute.  The  ride’s  good  for 
you.  This  is  my  nephew,  Jim  Burdick. 
He  won’t  eat  you.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Obed;  44  come 
along.” 

Half  laughing,  half  protesting,  the  little 
teacher  was  helped  into  the  wagon,  Jim 
climbed  into  the  back  seat,  and  they  drove 
away. 

The  breezy  moors  over  which  they 
drove,  the  sparkling  sunlight,  and  the  in- 
tense blue  of  the  autumn  sky  were  old 
stories  to  Jim  Burdick,  but  he  watched 
with  novel  attention  the  slight  figure  on 
the  seat  in  front,  the  plain  dark  blue 
dress  and  jacket,  and  the  dip  of  the  shab- 
by little  black  velvet  turban  over  her 
eyes.  He  listened  to  her  fresh  voice  as 
she  talked  with  Obed.  This  was  a young 
lady,  but  not  a fine  young  lady.  Jim 
vaguely  realized  a difference,  and  liked 
it.  When  they  reached  the  town,  and 
Obed  left  them  at  the  grocery,  he  look- 
ed around  at  Jim,  with  a deep  twinkle  in 
his  eyes. 


“S’pose  you  set  in  front  and  take  the 
reins;  we  don’t  want  no  more  runaways 
in  the  family.” 

Miss  Main  smiled  involuntarily,  and 
then,  as  Jim  obeyed,  she  looked  at  him 
with  her  eyes  brimming  with  sympathy. 
44  I’m  so  sorry  about  the  colt,”  she  said. 

“I’m  obliged,  I’m  sure,”  replied  Jim. 
He  flecked  the  old  horse  gently  with  his 
whip  as  he  continued,  looking  straight  be- 
fore him:  “You  see,  I was  fond  of  that 
colt.  I'd  bought  him  last  year,  when  I 
came  home  from  my  cruise,  and  I broke 
him  myself.  Well,  I was  fond  of  him  ” — 
he  paused  for  a minute — “I’ll  go  to  sea 
again,  and  get  another  when  I come  back ; 
but  it  won’t  be  the  same.” 

“You  say  you  are  going  to  sea  again; 
I thought  you  were  at  the  life-saving  sta- 
tion.” 

“So  I am,”  answered  Jim,  turning  a 
little,  and  meeting  her  soft  brown  eyes; 
44  but  it’s  only  a temporary  position.  Sea- 
faring’s my  trade.”  It  was  wonderfully 
easy  to  talk  to  her. 

“Do  you  like  it?  I believe  all  sailors 
do,”  she  added,  hastily. 

“It’s  the  ambition  of  every  sailor  to 
make  enough  money  to  live  ashore.”  As 
Jim  said  this,  he  looked  down  at  her  up- 
turned face  with  such  a warm,  generous 
smile  that  the  lonely  young  girl’s  spirit 
glowed  in  its  sunshine. 

Obed  came  back,  and  twinkled  even 
more  profoundly  when  he  found  them  in 
earnest  conversation. 

The  sunshine  of  that  drive  extended 
over  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  In  her 
solitary  walks  Miss  Main  met  one  and  an- 
other of  the  patrolmen,  and  it  became  a 
habit  with  them  to  stop  for  a moment  and 
chat  with  her.  Her  simplicity  disarmed 
their  gruff  reserve.  When  Jim  was  off 
duty  lie  haunted  the  farm-house  unac- 
countably. Sometimes  it  was  to  leave  a 
handful  of  shells  that  he  had  collected  on 
the  beach  for  Miss  Main;  sometimes  to 
return  a book  that  she  had  lent  him. 
There  were  long  dull  hours  at  the  station, 
and  he  read  her  books  with  eagerness,  and 
discussed  them  afterward  with  her  with 
keen  uncultivated  intelligence.  One  day 
he  took  her  over  the  station,  and  explain- 
ed the  mechanism  of  the  life-saving  appa- 
ratus and  boats,  until  her  mind  was  lost 
in  a labyrinth  of  hawsers  and  pulleys. 
A few  days  later  they  had  a practice  ex- 
hibition of  all  their  manoeuvres,  when 
she  was  filled  with  admiration  at  their 
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strength  and  skill.  The  men  took  her 
out  in  the  surf,  not  in  the  regular  govern- 
ment boat,  but  in  a surf-boat  borrowed 
for  the  occasion.  The  wind  swept  her 
little  hat  off  her  head,  and  blew  her  curly 
hair  about ; her  eyes  danced  and  sparkled, 
and  her  cheeks  glowed  as  the  breakers 
landed  the  boat  far  up  on  the  beach,  and 
the  men,  springing  out,  dragged  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  next  wave.  How  sur- 
prised her  pupils  and  their  parents  at 
West  Antioch  would  have  been  if  they 
could  have  seen  their  spiritless  little  teach- 
er! She  went  with  them  repeatedly,  and 
even  learned  to  steer  the  boat,  grasping 
the  steering  oar — which  is  used  instead 
of  a rudder  in  surf-boats — with  both  her 
small  hands,  and  guiding  the  boat  suc- 
cessfully through  the  surf  to  the  smoother 
sea  beyond. 

44  She  hasn’t  any  more  fear  of  the  waves 
than  a sea-gull,”  Obed  said,  admiringly. 

Sometimes  the  recollection  of  West  An- 
tioch came  over  her  with  deadening  force 
— that  musty  school-room  and  her  utter 
friendlessness.  The  time  was  painfully 
near  when  she  must  go  back  to  it  all. 
Even  at  the  moderate  rate  of  five  dollars 
a week,  her  little  store  of  earnings  would 
soon  be  gone,  and  then  there  remained  to 
her  nothing  but  to  take  up  the  weary 
round  again. 

It  was  afternoon.  Mrs.  Burdick  had  not 
felt  well,  and  Miss  Main  had  helped  her 
with  the  household  work. 

“I  could  have  as  many  help’s  I want- 
ed,” said  Mrs.  Burdick;  “but  I think 
they’re  more  bother  than  they’re  worth.” 
She  took  the  young  girl’s  face  between 
her  hands  and  kissed  her  heartily.  44 1 
think  you’re  ’most  the  sweetest  girl  I’ve 
ever  seen.” 

Miss  Main  ran  away  with  a warm  home 
feeling  at  her  heart.  She  sat  down  by  the 
sitting-room  fire  to  rest.  It  was  growing 
dark,  and  the  brass  andirons  and  red  cup- 
boards glowed  in  the  flashing  fire-light. 
Outside,  the  air  was  cold,  but  the  little 
room  was  warm.  The  shark’s  jaws  over 
the  mantel  grinned  hideously  at  the 
young  girl,  and  through  them  she  seemed 
to  see  the  West  Antioch  school-room. 

The  back  door  of  the  kitchen  beyond 
the  sitting-room  opened,  and  Miss  Main 
started  as  Mrs.  Burdick  called:  “Why, 
Jim,  is  that  you  ? Thought  likely  you’d 
be  over  this  afternoon.”  She  crossed  the 
room  and  shut  the  door  leading  into  the 
sitting-room. 


The  room  seemed  to  brighten,  and  then 
darkened  suddenly  as  a shadow  passed 
the  window,  and  Jim  walked  down  the 
path  to  the  gate.  After  a moment  Mrs. 
Burdick  opened  the  door. 

“Well,  little  one,”  she  said,  “go  aud 
put  another  seat  at  the  table;  Jim’s  corn- 
in’ to  tea.  He’s  gone  home  to  fix  up.  He 
ain’t  patrolling  to-night.” 

That  night  Mrs.  Burdick  and  Obed  were 
both  struck  by  the  little  teacher’s  pretti- 
ness. It  was  not  her  dress,  for  she  wore 
her  one  dark  blue  flannel  gown.  It  was 
the  brilliant  rose-tint  in  her  cheeks,  the 
deep  transparency  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
shining  lustre  of  her  hair,  clustering  close- 
ly to  her  head.  Jim  could  not  be  said  to 
notice  anything.  If  he  looked  at  her,  he 
looked  away  at  once,  and  was  unusually 
silent.  Just  before  tea  was  over  he  seem- 
ed to  force  himself  to  speak  to  her. 

“ There’s  a dance  over  to  Nantucket  to- 
night, Miss  Main,  in  Joe  Coffin’s  sail-loft. 
If  you  like,  I’ll  drive  you  over  after  tea.” 

Miss  Main  was  a little  confused.  She 
looked  timidly  at  Mrs.  Burdick. 

“I’d  like  to  go;  that  is,  if  Mrs.  Bur- 
dick doesn’t  want  me.” 

“ Want  you !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burdick. 
“Why,  no,  child.  I shouldn’t  have 
known  what  to  do  without  you  to-day, 
but  you  ain’t  tied  to  my  apron-string.” 

Miss  Main  still  demurred.  “I  don’t 
know  how  to  dance,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  dance  unless  you 
like,”  said  Jim.  “Only  just  look  on.” 
He  waited  eagerly  for  her  answer. 

“Very  well,”  she  said,  slowly.  44  I'll 
go.” 

Something  of  Jim’s  usual  nonchalance 
returned  with  this  decision.  After  tea 
Obed  betook  himself  to  his  quarters  in  the 
barn,  and  Jim,  going  with  him,  returned 
with  the  box  - cart  and  horse,  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  Mrs.  Burdick. 

“I  wish  I had  the  colt  and  buggy,”  he 
said,  regretfully,  as  he  helped  Miss  Main 
into  the  cart  with  reverential  care.  Mrs. 
Burdick  called  44  Good  night  ” to  them  as 
they  drove  away.  When  Miss  Main  left 
her  she  was  sitting  on  her  husband’s  chest, 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and  even  in  the 
fire-light  her  face  was  strangely  while. 

When  they  reached  the  town,  they 
drove  through  the  narrow  streets  to  a 
long  two-storied  building  fronting  one  of 
the  wharves.  Standing  in  front  of  it 
were  various  nondescript  country  vehi- 
cles. From  the  upper  windows  lights 
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shone,  and  the  sound  of  fiddles  and  a jin- 
gling piano  came  down  to  them. 

They  made  their  way  through  a dark 
workshop,  up  a narrow  stairway,  and 
emerged  in  the  sail-loft  above.  It  was 
lighted  by  kerosene  lamps,  gayly  decorated 
with  flags  and  greens,  and  filled  with  peo- 
ple. As  Jim  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  one  after  another  turned  and  greet- 
ed him  with  good-natured  welcome,  star- 
ing at  his  companion  with  open  curiosity. 

“Hullo,  Jim !” 

“ Is  that  you,  Burdick  ?” 

“ They’ll  be  forming  for  the  march  in  a 
minute,”  said  Jim.  “We’ll  get  seats  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room.” 

They  found  two  empty  chairs  near  the 
temporary  stage  where  the  musicians  were 
seated,  and  Miss  Main  watched  the  scene 
with  amused  curiosity. 

The  crowd  was  composed  of  people  of 
all  ages.  Farmers  and  their  wives  and 
daughters,  old  fishermen  with  long  gray 
beards,  and  a youthful  twinkle  in  their 
eyes,  and  rough  sailors  from  the  fishing 
and  lumber  schooners  in  the  harbor.  Ev- 
ery variety  of  dress  prevailed  among  the 
men,  from  a flannel  shirt  and  top-boots 
to  a long  black  coat  and  white  cravat.  A 
portion  of  a militia  regiment  had  come 
over  from  the  main-land  for  a day  or  two, 
and  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  their 
bright  uniforms,  giving  it  color  and  life. 

After  a few  minutes  the  floor  was  clear- 
ed, the  musicians  played  a march,  and  a 
long  procession  was  formed.  They  walk- 
ed slowly  around  the  room,  two  by  two, 
winding  in  and  out  in  intricate  evolu- 
tions, like  a long  snake. 

“What  are  they  going  to  do?”  asked 
Angelica. 

Jim  smiled.  “Wait  and  see.” 

Suddenly  j,he  music  began  a quicker 
measure,  and  the  leader  of  the  procession, 
discarding  his  partner,  took  his  station  on 
the  stage.  The  long  winding  snake  dis- 
solved, its  component  parts  forming  them- 
selves into  sets  for  quadrilles,  and  the 
dancing  began  in  earnest. 

The  man  on  the  stage,  a huge  fellow 
over  fifty,  with  deep-set,  flashing  eyes, 
called  off  the  figures  with  a voice  like  a 
trumpet.  His  tremendous  voice  broke 
discordantly  on  the  music. 

“Chassez  to  partners!” 

“Balance  to  lady  on  the  right!” 

“Swing  partners!  Hi-i-i-i!  there,  Bill 
Chase,  what  are  you  about?  Swing  part- 
ners, I said.” 
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“Hands  all  round !” 

’ “ Balance  again !” 

As  he  warmed  to  his  work  he  took  off, 
first  his  coat,  then  his  collar  and  cuffs, 
and  finally  threw  aside  his  waistcoat. 

“When  Sanford  does  that,”  said  Jim, 

“he  means  business.  He  ain't  going  to 
let  any  one  shirk.” 

Never  had  Miss  Main  seen  such  dan- 
cing. There  was  little  smiling,  but  se- 
rious, hearty  work,  every  one,  old  and 
young,  joining  in  it.  At  the  word  “Chas- 
sez to  partners !”  all  the  men  danced  a mo- 
mentary break-down,  their  faces  solemn, 
their  bodies  immovable,  but  their  legs 
fairly  twinkling  in  the  air. 

Beside  Jim  sat  a pale,  lanky  youth, 
dressed  in  a long  black  frock-coat,  with  a 
white  cravat. 

“Why,  Billy,”  said  Jim,  “I  thought 
you  did  not  go  to  dances  ?” 

Miss  Main  heard  his  bland,  nasal  tones 
in  reply. 

“Well,  Jim,  this  is  the  first  regler  ball 
I have  ever  attended.  Father,  bein’  a 
strict  Quaker,  does  not  allow  us  to  attend 
balls.  Mother  and  sister  said  he  would 
be  right  down  mad  if  he  knew  I wanted 
to  come,  so  I just  thought  it  best  to  come 
quietly,  without  letting  the  old  man 
know.” 

Jim  and  Angelica  laughed. 

“I  am  afraid  that  Billy  is  deep,  even 
though  he  has  never  attended  a regular 
ball  before,”  she  said. 

The  quadrille  was  followed  by  a polka, 
then  a waltz,  and  then  more  square  dances 
with  curious  names — the*  “Soldier’s  Joy” 
and  the  “Portland  Fancy.”  Once  Jim 
asked  the  young  girl  if  she  would  dance, 
but  she  drew  back  hesitatingly. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  and  dance  with 
some  one  else  ?”  she  said. 

“I  would  rather  stay  here,”  he  an- 
swered, gravely. 

At  length  the  last  dance  was  called. 

“ Form  sets  for  the  ‘ Tempest  ’ !”  shout- 
ed Sanford. 

The  young  girl  had  entered  into  the 
strange  wild  spirit  of  the  scene  as  the 
evening  went  on*.  The  color  had  come 
into  her  cheeks,  and  her  little  foot  beat 
time  to  the  outlandish  rhythm  of  the  mu- 
sic. As  the  couples  moved  forward  and 
took  their  places  for  the  dance,  Jim  turned 
eagerly  to  her. 

“ Won’t  you  dance  this  one  dance  with 
me  ? Just  this  one!” 

Her  eyes  met  Jim's  ardent  look.  He 
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caught  her  small  hand  and  started  from 
his  seat.  She  drew  back  a little. 

“ I don’t  know  how,”  she  protested. 

“You’ll  learn,”  pleaded  Jim.  “I’ll 
show  you,  and  you  can  listen  to  Sanford. 
Don’t  say  no.  It’s  only  for  this  one  time.  ” 

Almost  without  her  volition  she  found 
herself  whirling  onward  in  the  unceasing 
mazes  of  the  dance.  The  soul  of  the  music 
entered  into  her  brain  and  her  feet.  The 
measure  flew  faster  and  faster.  They 
swung  in  long  lines  across  the  room,  and 
if  at  one  moment  the  dance  seemed  inex- 
tricably tangled  and  confused,  at  the  next 
it  unwound,  and  resolved  into  law  and 
harmony  again. 

In  the  confusion  of  strange  faces  around 
her,  her  eyes  sought  Jim’s  face  again  and 
again  with  a strange  thrill  of  dependence. 
The  windows  were  closed,  and  the  air 
was  heavy  with  heat  and  the  dust  beaten 
from  the  floor  by  the  feet  of  the  dancers. 
The  lamps  flickered  wildly,  as  though  they 
were  going  out.  The  music  melted  into 
the  air  of  “’Way  down  upon  the  Swanee 
River.”  Everybody  joined  in  it,  singing 
as  they  danced.  Many  of  the  men  took 
the  tenor,  the  voices  rising  in  a flood  of 
rich  harmony,  the  rhythmic  tap  of  the 
dancing  feet  touching  the  floor  in  unison 
with  the  pulsing  melody  as  it  rose  and  fell. 
The  stifling  atmosphere  and  the  unceas- 
ing round  overpowered  the  young  girl. 
Her  head  swam  and  her  footsteps  wavered. 
Jim,  who  had  been  separated  from  her  for 
a moment  in  one  of  the  figures,  caught 
sight  of  her  pale,  dazed  face.  Not  regard- 
ing the  indignation  of  those  who  were 
nearest  him,  he  pushed  his  way  to  her, 
and  putting  his  strong  arm  around  her, 
drew  her  through  the  crowd  and  down  the 
stairs  to  the  cool  dim  workshop  below. 
The  fresh  air  revived  her  in  an  instant, 
and  she  smiled  up  in  Jim’s  startled  face. 

“Do  you  feel  better?”  he  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

“ Oh  yes!  It  was  only  that  hot  room.” 

“I’m  sorry  I brought  you,”  he  said. 
“It  can’t  be  helped  now,  but  I’ll  never 
bring  you  to  another  of  these  dances.” 

She  looked  up  quickly.  “You  won't 
be  able  to.  You  know  I’m  going  away  in 
two  or  three  days.” 

A silence  fell  on  the  young  man.  Her 
going  was  more  than  the  pain  of  her  ab- 
sence to  him.  It  separated  them  finally. 
He  dimly  imagined  her  surroundings  as 
far  beyond  and  above  him.  Everything 
about  her  seemed  to  breathe  a strange  and 


delicate  aroma.  Even  her  name,  Angel- 
ica, which  her  father  had  given  as  if  in 
protest  against  his  starved  imagination, 
seemed  to  Jim  like  the  exotics  that  he  had 
seen  in  distant  lands,  which  withered  if 
plucked.  He  breathed  her  name  in  his 
heart,  but  he  would  not  have  dared  to  have 
spoken  it. 

He  looked  down  at  her  sweet  face,  shad- 
owy and  unreal  in  the  dim  light,  a passion 
of  revolt  stifling  him. 

At  the  same  instant  a young  man  came 
down  the  stairs  and  lounged  by  them,  his 
hands  thrust  in  his  pockets.  ♦ 

“Hello!”  he  cried,  in  a high,  crowing 
voice.  “So  Jim  Burdick’s  got  a girl  at 
last.” 

As  he  spoke,  whether  intentionally  or 
not  it  was  impossible  to  discern,  he  pushed 
roughly  against  the  young  girl,  shoving 
her  aside. 

Jim’s  face  was  set  with  fierce  anger;  a 
dark  flush  rushed  over  it ; he  sprang  vio- 
lently forward,  and  seizing  the  youth  by 
the  throat,  dashed  him  back  against  the 
wall,  still  holding  him. 

Angelica  was  beside  him  in  an  instant, 
and  grasped  his  arm.  “Oh,  don’t!”  she 
cried.  “Let  him  go.” 

The  instant  her  hand  touched  him,  Jim 
loosened  his  hold, and  the  youth, too  fright- 
ened to  retaliate,  limped  away,  whining, 
“Like  ter  know  why  yer  so  bla-a-a-rned 
touchy?” 

One  or  two  men  ran  down  the  stairs, 
only  in  time  to  see  Jim  and  his  companion 
drive  away. 

Miss  Main  was  silent  for  a moment, 
then  she  looked  at  Jim  with  a sense  of 
fear.  She  had  seen  brooding,  revengeful 
men,  but  the  passionate  sweet-tempered 
man  was  new  to  her. 

Jim’s  smile,  as  free  as  ever,  was  an  in- 
tense surprise  as  he  turned  to  her.  Only 
his  quick  breathing  and  a tremor  about 
his  brows  showed  the  flash  of  anger  that 
had  been  a moment  before. 

“ He  got  off  too  easy,”  he  said ; “he  can 
thank  his  stars  that  you  were  there/’ 

She  shook  her  head.  “It  is  terrible  to 
get  so  angry.” 

“He  insulted  you,”  he  answered,  sim- 

ply- 

They  left  the  houses  and  lights  of  the 
town  behind  them,  and  came  out  on  the 
now  moonlit  moor.  In  Jim's  mind  was 
tingling  the  recollection  of  the  words 
lie  had  just  heard  spoken.  “Jim  Bur- 
dick's got  a girl  at  last !”  They  seemed  to 
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ring  in  the  air  all  around  him.  It  was 
strange  that  she  did  not  seem  more  angry. 
The  moon  was  rising  above  the  horizon 
straight  before  them  as  they  drove  sea- 
ward, and  the  slanting  flood  of  light 
tipped  the  grass  with  points  of  silver,  so 
that  they  seemed  to  be  plunging  into  a 
silver  sea.  The  air  blew  keenly  against 
them. 

“It's  getting  colder,”  said  Jim,  break- 
ing a long  silence.  He  pulled  off  the 
rough  pea-jacket  he  wore,  and  threw  it 
over  the  young  girl’s  shoulders.  “Let 
me  put  this  over  you,  it  will  shelter  you 
to  the  wiudward.” 

It  was  as  though  he  had  thrown  his 
strong  arm  around  her.  “Oh  no,”  she 
protested.  “I  don’t  need  it.  You’ll  be 
cold.” 

“Please  wear  it,”  he  said,  pleadingly. 
“Where  are  you  going  when  you  leave 
here  ?” 

“ To  West  Antioch;  where  I live.” 

“Why  have  you  got  to  go  there?  I 
mean  why  do  you  go  so  soon  ?” 

“I  must,”  she  answered,  sadly.  “I 
teach  school  there.” 

“ Teach  school ! What  for  ?”  The  words 
came  involuntarily. 

“For  my  living.” 

The  words  smote  him  with  a sudden 
pang  of  tenderness  and  joy.  They  seem- 
ed unaccountably  to  lessen  the  distance 
between  them.  His  mingled  feelings  kept 
him  silent  as  they  neared  the  sea.  The 
surf  thundered  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
beach  as  they  reached  the  farm-house. 
Jim  sprang  out  of  the  wagon  and  helped 
her  down,  and  followed  her  into  the  dark 
hall.  The  kerosene  lamp  had  burnt  itself 
out;  the  air  was  heavy  with  smoke. 

“ Hush  !”  whispered  Miss  Main.  “Your 
aunt  has  gone  to  bed.  We  must  not  dis- 
turb her.” 

They  moved  involuntarily  into  the  dark 
sitting-room.  The  fire  had  died  out,  and 
one  bar  of  moonlight  struck  across  the 
room.  Miss  Main’s  eyes  were  drawn  to 
the  bright  streak  of  light. 

“ Jim ! Jim !”  she  gasped,  in  a whisper. 
“The  hands!  the  hands!”  She  clung  to 
him  in  wild  terror,  hiding  her  face  against 
his  arm. 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  the  young 
man  held  her  tightly  to  him.  He  looked 
across  the  room,  and  shining  in  the  moon- 
light were  two  white  hands,  clasped  as  if 
in  rest.  Then,  as  if  to  dissolve  the  mys- 
tery, a cloud  that  partly  hid  the  face  of 


the  moon  was  wafted  away,  and  its  full 
rays  shone  on  Mrs.  Burdick,  sitting  just 
where  they  had  left  her,  with  the  stillness 
of  death  on  her  face.  Still  holding  the 
young  girl’s  head  turned  away,  Jim  led 
her  out  of  the  room. 

“Hush!”  he  said,  in  his  quietest  voice. 
“It’s  only  Aunt  Eunice  asleep  on  the 
chest.  She  often  goes  to  sleep  there. 
Don’t  make  a noise,  or  we’ll  wake  her.” 

His  manner  was  so  matter-of-fact  that 
she  believed  him  implicitly.  She  began 
to  laugh,  although  she  still  trembled,  and 
went  unsuspectingly  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 
The  little  teacher  dreamed  sweet  dreams, 
and  knew  not  till  the  morning  of  the  sor- 
row that  had  befallen  the  house. 

It  is  strange  how  soon  the  mind  adjusts 
itself  to  a new  thought.  The  day  after 
Mrs.  Burdick’s  funeral  Miss  Main  stood 
in  the  door  of  the  farm-house,  the  after- 
noon sun  touching  her  hair  with  gold. 
The  thought  of  Mrs.  Burdick’s  sudden 
death  from  heart-disease  had  become 
sadly  familiar,  and  her  own  going  the 
next  day  already  seemed  a fact.  She 
had  wished  to  go  the  day  after  Mrs.  Bur- 
dick's death,  when  her  sister,  Miss  Chase, 
came  from  the  town  to  take  charge  of  the 
house ; but  Jim  had  urged  her  so  fervently 
to  wait  a few  days  that  she  had  staid. 
The  farm-house  had  resumed  the  wonted 
air  of  prosperity  that  it  had  lost  during 
the  gloomy  days  that  preceded  the  fu- 
neral. Miss  Chase  was  moving  about  the 
dining-room,  setting  the  table  for  supper, 
and  from  the  barn  came  the  sound  of 
Obed’s  voice  in  low-toned  conversation 
with  a friend.  He  had  withered  like  an 
autumn  leaf  since  the  death  of  his  beloved 
mistress.  “It’ll  be  time  for  me  to  start 
on  my  long  cruise  soon,”  he  said  to 
Angelica  that  morning.  In  her  hand 
Miss  Main  held  five  dollars— the  payment 
for  her  last  week’s  board.  She  did  not 
quite  know  to  whom  she  should  give  it. 
To  Miss  Chase,  she  supposed.  She  would 
do  so  in  a little  while,  but  not  yet.  It 
seemed  too  much  like  going,  and  she 
shrank  from  that. 

A few  minutes  later  Jim  came  toward 
the  house,  and  approached  her.  There  was 
a strange  light  in  his  eyes — partly  happy, 
partly  expectant. 

She  felt  a sharp  pang  at  the  look  of  hap- 
piness, and  turning  suddenly,  went  into 
the  house  and  upstairs  to  her  room.  Jim 
stopped  short  as  her  figure  disappeared  in 
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to  the  darkness,  and  even  if  the  hard 
smoothness  of  the  sand  and  the  near 
thundering  of  the  surf  had  not  warned 
her  that  she  was  close  to  the  water,  the 
dim  white  foam  tossed  at  her  feet  would 
have  done  so.  She  stepped  back  suddenly 
as  a black  swirl  of  water  rushed  close  to 
her,  and  as  she  did  so  became  aware  that 
some  one  was  passing  close  to  her.  It 
was  Jim,  hurrying  across  the  sands  to  the 
farm-house.  Love  is  occult,  and  they 
knew  each  other  before  they  spoke. 

“It  is  you,”  said  Jim.  “I  was  going 
up  to  the  house  to  look  for  you.  I want- 
ed to  speak  to  you.”  He  spoke  in  a low, 
breathless  voice.  She  could  not  answer, 
and  he  continued:  “Why  did  you  go 
off  like  that  this  afternoon?  Were  you 
angry?”  Still  no  answer.  “You  ought 
not  to  be  out  here  a night  like  this.  You 
ou£ht  to  be  anchored  safe  in  port.” 

It  might  have  been  the  influence  of  the 
wild  dark  night,  the  elemental  force  of  the 
waves  and  winds,  that  made  them  speak 
their  real  thoughts  without  concealment. 

“ I couldn’t  stay  in.  I thought  you  had 
forgotten  that  I was  going  to-morrow, 
and — ” She  paused.  One  of  her  hands 
was  suddenly  gathered  in  a strong  warm 
clasp. 

“Come  over  there,  in  the  lee  of  that 
dune,”  said  Jim.  “I  want  to  say  some- 
thing.” He  half  led,  half  carried  her 
across  the  sand  to  the  dune.  There  he 
made  her  sit  down,  with  her  back  against 
its  sloping  side.  Even  there  the  wind 
hurled  little  particles  of  sand  against 
their  faces. 

“ Wait  a moment,”  said  Jim.  “ I know 
where  there  is  an  old  topsail;  it’s  half 
buried  in  the  sand  somewhere  about  here.” 
He  left  the  young  girl,  and  groped  about 
for  a minute,  and  then  returned,  dragging 
with  him  a torn  piece  of  canvas.  “There 
is  not  much  of  it  left,  but  it  will  do  for  a 
shelter.” 

He  arranged  the  canvas  behind  their 
backs  and  over  their  heads,  forming  a 
slight  protection  above  and  around  them. 
Outside,  the  wind  still  clamored,  but  be- 
neath the  sail  they  could  hear  each  oth- 
er's lightest  whisper. 

Jim  began  speaking  again,  in  an  abrupt, 
low  voice.  “I  went  over  to  Nantucket 
this  afternoon he  paused.  “ I was  sent 
for  by  Mr.  Ferris,  the  lawyer."  He 
stopped  again,  watching  the  young  girl's 
dim  face  intently.  “ Poor  Aunt  Eunice,” 
he  went  on.  “ lias  left  me  the  farm  and  all 
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her  money.  I always  thought  she’d  di- 
vide it  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  ;%but 
it’s  all  come  to  me.  I sha’n’t  go  seafaring 
now,  but  stay  here  and  work  the  farm." 
Here  he  stopped  abruptly. 

“Now  I know  why  he  looked  happy 
this  afternoon,”  thought  Angelica.  “Ev- 
ery one  likes  to  be  rich.  If  he  owns  the 
house,  I must  pay  him  the  money.”  She 
still  had  it  in  her  pocket,  and  now  took  it 
out,  and  held  it  in  her  hand.  She  repeated 
the  last  words  aloud  mechanically,  and 
held  out  the  five  dollars,  lifting  her  pale 
face  and  looking  at  him. 

“It’s  my  board  for  this  week,”  she  ex- 
plained. She  was  so  near  him  that  even 
in  the  darkness  she  saw  the  dark  flush  that 
she  had  seen  pass  over  his  face  once  be- 
fore. He  uttered  a broken  exclamation, 
and  first  pushed  her  hand  away,  and  then 
clasped  it — money  and  all— in  his. 

Then,  looking  away,  he  said:  “/  take 
your  money!  You  don’t  understand.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  I love  you.  Don’t 
be  angry.  I know  you’re  a lady,  and  I’m 
only  a sailor.  I never  would  have  dared 
to  say  it  before,  but  now  I might  make 
you  happy.  I’d  give  you  everything  you 
wanted.  I wouldn’t  let  you  work”— his 
voice  sank  almost  to  a whisper:  “ I’d  love 
you  all  your  days  as  I do  now.  But  it’s 
no  use— it’s  no  use!” 

He  stopped  despairingly,  awed  by  her 
silence.  Whatever  it  meant,  it  seemed  to 
make  the  distance  between  them  impas- 
sable. In  his  desperation  he  released  her 
hand  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  “ Don’t  be 
afraid,”  he  said.  “ I won’t  trouble  you.” 

But  Angelica,  kneeling  in  the  sand, 
caught  his  hand  in  both  hers.  “Don't, 
dear,  dear  Jim,”  she  half  sobbed.  “ You’ll 
break  iny  heart.  Don’t  you  see — I love 
your 

In  spite  of  the  turmoil  without,  Miss 
Main's  soul  was  filled  with  a deep  peace 
that  night.  She  fell  into  a profound,  child- 
like sleep,  but  after  a while  her  conscious- 
ness seemed  to  come  back  to  her  in  a 
strange  fashion.  She  thought  she  was  sit- 
ting in  the  dining-room,  beside  Mrs.  Bur- 
dick's coffin.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cof- 
fin a man  stood,  nailing  on  the  hoards  that 
formed  the  lid.  At  each  blow  of  the  ham- 
mer a tremor  seized  the  young  girl.  At 
length  something  impelled  her  to  look  into 
the  coffin,  as  if  to  make  sure  who  lay  with- 
in. She  did  so.  Instead  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
dick's face,  that  of  Jim  met  her  eyes.  She 
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tried  to  cry  aloud,  but  no  sound  came.  As 
she  gazed,  the  eyes  of  the  dead  man  open- 
ed, and  looked  sternly  and  reproachfully 
into  hers.  Another  and  another  nail  was 
hammered  into  the  lid  with  a sharp  report, 
like  that  of  a pistol,  or  a stone  striking 
against  some  hard  substance. 

“Stop — stop — he  is  alive!”  she  cried, 
and  darting  around  the  table  on  which 
the  coffin  lay,  she  seized  the  undertaker  by 
the  arm,  and  for  a brief  moment  struggled 
with  him.  Iu  the  midst  of  this  struggle 
something  cold  touched  her  feet,  and  she 
awoke  suddenly,  to  find  herself  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  on  the  bare  floor, 
trembling  with  terror  and  grief.  The  room 
was  impenetrably  dark,  and  almost  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  draw  the  line  of 
wakefulness  between  her  dream  and  the 
reality  around  her,  a sharp  “crack” 
sounded  against  the  window-pane,  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another.  Some 
one  was  throwing  pebbles  against  her 
window.  She  ran  and  opened  it,  and 
leaned  out,  meeting  a gust  of  cold  wind 
and  rain.  Just  beneath  the  window  a dark 
figure  was  standing. 

“What  is  it  ? Who  is  it  ?”  she  called. 

“ It’s  me— Jim.  Did  the  stones  fright- 
en you?  I didn’t  want  to  wake  Aunt 
Letty.  Put  something  on ; you'll  take 
cold.” 

His  quiet,  steady  voice  reassured  her. 
She  groped  her  way  to  the  closet,  and 
finding  a shawl,  wrapped  it  around  her, 
and  went  back  to  the  window.  Jim  went 
on  speaking  in  the  same  quiet  voice.  “ I 
just  came  to  tell  you  there’s  a schooner 
aground  by  the  station,  and  we're  going 
out  to  help  her.  And  I wanted  to  say 
that  if  anything  happens  to  me,  I've  left 
everything  to  you — the  house  and  farm 
and  all.  So  don't  worry  or  be  uneasy. 
If  I live,  I'll  take  care  of  you;  if  I die,  at 
least  you  won’t  have  to  go  cruising  about 
the  world  again  by  yourself.” 

In  the  dim  light  his  face  looked  pale 
and  stern,  like  his  dead  face  in  her  dream. 
He  turned  as  if  to  go,  but  the  young  girl 
uttered  a soft  cry,  and  at  the  sound  Jim 
stopped  suddenly.  He  sprang  on  the 
railing  of  the  porch,  swung  himself  up  to 
its  roof,  so  that  he  stood  on  a level  with 
Angelica,  For  an  instant  they  clung  to 
each  other,  and  he  felt  her  tears  on  his 
cheek.  Neither  made  a movement  to  re- 
lease the  other,  but  at  length  Jim  said,  “1 
must  go." 

“Promise  me  you  will  come  back.  I 


cannot  live  without  you,  Jim.  You  know 
that,”  she  whispered. 

Jim  swung  himself  down  from  the  win- 
dow-ledge. His  feet  struck  the  ground 
with  a soft  thud,  and  he  swiftly  ran  away. 
Angelica  lighted  her  candle  and  set  it  on 
the  bureau,  catching  a glimpse  as  she  did 
so  of  her  pale,  illuminated  face.  She  lay 
down  on  her  bed  in  a sort  of  waking 
trance.  Jim  seemed  still  beside  her.  She 
heard  his  voice,  and  felt  the  clasp  of  his 
hand.  After  half  an  hour  she  got  up, 
and  began  dressing  herself  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  possible,  stepping  lightly  about 
the  room  in  her  stocking-feet,  and  leaving 
her  shoes  until  the  last.  When  .she  was 
dressed,  she  stole  softly  down-stairs,  and 
took  the  lantern  from  the  front  hall, 
lighted  it,  and  let  herself  out  of  the  house. 

Just  beyond  the  life-saving  statioii  a 
small  group  of  men  stood  on  the  beach, 
so  near  the  water  that  the  spray  from 
the  surf  drenched  their  tarpaulins  and 
wet  the  glass  of  their  lanterns,  so  that 
their  light  was  dim  and  uncertain.  The 
large  boat,  manned  by  Jim  and  four 
others,  had  been  out  half  an  hour,  and 
the  second  boat  was  in  readiness.  Two 
of  the  life-saving  crew  had  remained  on 
the  beach  to  bring  the  first  boat  safely  to 
shore.  The  noise  of  the  storm  had  made 
Obed's  old  blood  flow  restlessly  in  his 
veins  that  night.  He  had  dressed,  and 
wandered  dowm  the  beach.  At  the  first 
glimmer  of  the  light  on  the  mast-head  of 
the  distressed  vessel  he  had  made  his  way 
with  all  speed  to  the  life-saving  station, 
and  now  was  one  of  the  group  of  men 
who  waited  for  the  return  of  the  boat. 

“She  had  ought  to  have  been  back  here 
before  now,”  said  Obed,  “'specially  with 
Jim  on  board.  It  seems  to  me  it's  about 
time  to  send  out  the  second  boat.” 

At  irregular  intervals  the  spark  of  light 
on  the  mast  of  the  schooner  wavered  to  and 
fro.  Beneath  could  be  dimly  seen  the 
dark  shape  of  the  schooner  itself.  Harri- 
son, the  elder  of  the  two  sailors,  had  been 
watching  the  vessel,  makinga  funnel  with 
his  hands  on  the  sides  of  his  eyes. 

“It’s  just  possible,”  he  said,  slowly, 
“that  the  life-boat  may  have  capsized. 
It's  an  awful  sea  out  there." 

“ For  the  land's  sake,  man,"  said  Obed, 
in  an  angry  voice,  “send  out  the  other 
boat !" 

“I  would,"  said  Harrison,  “if  I had 
one  more  man  to  steer  her.  I don’t  see 
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how  we  could  do  without  a coxswain  on  a 
night  like  this.  What's  that?"  he  added, 
with  a sharp  change  of  voice. 

A light  touch  was  laid  on  his  arm,  and 
turning  suddenly,  lie  saw  Miss  Main  stand- 
ing beside  him.  Her  face  was  flushed  witli 
hard  running,  and  she  panted  for  breath. 

44  Let  me  be  coxswain/1  she  said.  “lean 
steer.  You  know  I can.” 

Then,  as  the  three  men  hesitated,  half 
in  wonder,  .half  in  unwillingness,  the  col- 
or in  her  cheeks  paled,  and  she  cried,  with 
a heart-piercing  accent:  “Oh,  don’t  wait! 
Don’t  lose  any  time ! They  may  be  drown- 
ing!'’ 

Obed  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence 
that  had  fallen  on  the  men. 

“Let  her  go,”  he  said,  slowly;  “she 
can  steer,  and  she  ain't  afraid.  Let  her 
go. 

When  the  life-boat  was  run  out  into 
the  surf,  and  made  its  first  bound  on  the 
crest  of  a great  breaker,  the  feeling  that 
filled  the  girl’s  heart  was  perhaps  the 
most  exultant  of  her  young  life.  It  was 
the  moment  of  her  greatest  danger,  but  it 
was  also  the  moment  of  her  dearest  duty. 
Wrapped  in  a tarpaulin  coat,  and  with  one 
of  the  sailors’  tarpaulin  hats  tied  tightly 
down  on  her  head,  she  did  not  look  un- 
like a boy,  as  she  sat  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  clinching  the  heavy  steering  oar  with 
her  small  hands,  and,  in  spite  of  sudden 
swervesand  plunges, keeping  the  bow  head- 
ed straight  for  the  light  of  the  schooner. 
She  welcomed  every  leap  of  the  boat,  ev- 
ery stinging  splash  of  salt  spray  against 
her  face.  The  tugging  oar  tore  the  skin 
from  her  hands.  A great  black  wave, 
like  a wall,  rose  threateningly  before  them 
against  the  black  and  murky  sky.  The 
boat  was  headed  slantingly  for  it,  but  An- 
gelica threw  all  her  strength  against  the 
oar,  and  brought  the  bow  to  face  the 
wave.  Harrison,  who  rowed  the  stroke 
oar,  shouted  something  to  her  in  a hoarse 
voice,  but  the  din  of  the  storm  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  understand  him. 
Her  heart  seemed  to  turn  over  for  an  in- 
stant. The  bow  of  the  boat  rose  and  rose, 
and  the  great  wave  rolled  under  them  as 
she  plunged  down  again.  What  if  it  had 
rushed  over  them ! It  was  only  a danger 
that  Jim  had  faced  a hundred  times,  and 
was  she  not  a sailor’s  sweetheart  ? Obed 
was  in  the  bow,  and  Bill  Folger,  who  row- 
ed the  bow  oar,  caught  his  words  as  he 
shouted : 

“ There’s  the  boat ! I see  it.  She's  cap- 


sized, and  they’re  clinging  to  her.  Port! 
Port ! I say.  Four  more  strokes  will  bring 
us  alongside  of  them.” 

“Port!”  shouted  Folger  to  Harrison, 
and  the  word  was  passed  on  to  Angelica. 

Port  it  was,  despite  the  wind.  Another 
instant  showed  the  life-boat  tossing  up 
and  down,  bottom  up,  and  clinging  to  her, 
now  dashed  under  the  water,  now  rising, 
gasping  and  drenched,  as  she  came  again 
to  the  surface,  three  dark  figures.  An- 
gelica never  remembered  how  these  three 
figures  scrambled  from  the  sea  into  their 
boat.  She  kept  down  the  sickening  ter- 
ror of  hopelessness  that  suddenly  rushed 
over  her.  Who  were  the  three  men  ? 
Five  had  left  the  station.  She  followed 
Harrison’s  orders  mechanically.  She 
heard  the  men  call  to  each  other,  and  the 
voice  of  one  she  recognized  as  that  of  the 
captain  of  the  station. 

4 4 The  other  fellows  are  on  the  schooner, 
helping  her  crew  get  out  the  anchor  we 
carried  out  to  her.  She’s  manned  by  only 
three  men.  She’ll  hold  together  until 
you  take  us  ashore  and  bring  the  boat 
back  again.” 

The  boat  tossed  wildly  on  the  waves. 

44  Bring  her  about!”  called  Harrison. 
And  then  Angelica  heard  the  words,  “ You 
steer,  Jim;  she’s  about  used  up  by  this 
time,  I guess.” 

“>SAe/”  repeated  Jim.  He  strained  his 
eyes  to  see  the  small  dark  figure  in  the 
stern.  “Who  do  you  mean  ? Who  is 
it  r 

Jim  had  been  clinging  for  half  an  hour 
to  the  bottom  of  a boat  in  a heavy  sea. 
Every  wave  had  driven  the  boat  nearer 
the  schooner,  and  increased  the  danger. 
He  had  readied  the  point  where  physical 
suffering  had  blotted  out  every  other  sen- 
sation. He  was  wet  and  cold  and  weary, 
but  now  one  thought  held  possession  of 
him,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  wildly. 

“Miss  Main,”  said  Harrison.  ‘‘She’s 
steering  for  us.  We  couldn't  have  come 
out  without  her.” 

There  are  some  emotions  that  cannot 
be  put  into  words.  It  is  a rare  and  per- 
fect thing  when  love  and  gratitude  and 
reverence  flow  in  one  mighty  current, 
and  when  a sense  of  all  three  overpower 
a strong  nature.  Jim  never  tried  to  tell 
Angelica  what  he  felt  or  thought  at  that 
moment,  but  the  ebb  and  flow  of  such  a 
tide  was  a fine  force  to  begin  marriage 
with. 
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from  the  round-table  in  the  middle  of  her  ward  turned  into  actual  stone  and  sum 
father's  drawing  room  in  Kehsingtoo~-l.be  light. 

little  drawing-room  in  Y< mng Street,  with  A*  time  went  on.  the  Stones  of  Venice 
the  bow-windows,  the  oak  leaved  carpel,  in  due  course  took  their  place  upon  our 
the  polished  bookcase  with  its  glass  doors,  dial,  and  meanwhile  the  name  of  the  writer 
ami  the  aforesaid  .round table  with  i|*  dial  of  the  beautiful  authoritative  hooks  is 
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among  those  other  echoes,  which  are  so 
familiar  that  one  can  scarcely  tell  when 
they  begin  to  sound. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Prcetei'ita  occurs  the  name  of  “Mrs. 
John  Simon,  who/’  says  Ruskin,  “in  my 
mother’s  old  age  was  her  most  deeply 
trusted  friend.”  It  was  at  this  lady’s 
house,  sitting  by  the  kind  hostess  of  many 
a year  to  be,  that  the  writer  first  saw  the 
author  of  Modern  Painters , while  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  Mr.  Simon,  now 
Sir  John  (“  Brother  John,  ’’Ruskin  dubbed 
him  long  since),  sat  carving,  as  was  his 
wont,  roast  mutton — “be  it  tender  and 
smoking  and  juicy” — and  dispensing,  as 
is  still  his  wont,  trimmings  and  oracles 
and  epigrams  with  every  plateful. 

I could  even  now  quote  some  of  the 
words  Ruskin  spoke  on  that  summer’s 
evening  in  Great  Cumberland  Street,  and 
I can  see  him  as  he  was  then  almost  as 
plainly  as  on  the  last  time  that  we  met. 
His  mood  on  that  first  occasion  was  one  of 
deep  depression,  and  the  writer  can  re- 
member being  frightened  as  well  as  ab- 
sorbed by  his  talk.  Was  he  joking;  was 
he  serious?  I could  hardly  follow  what 
he  said  then,  though  now,  as  I remember 
it,  it  all  seems  simple  enough.  But  if 
good  company  is  like  good  wine,  and  im- 
proves by  keeping,  let  us  hope  that  this 
applies  to  the  recipients  as  well  as  to  the 
givers  of  the  feast. 

Ruskin  seemed  less  picturesque  as  a 
young  man  than  in  his  later  days.  Per- 
haps gray  waving  hair  may  be  more  be- 
coming than  darker  locks,  but  the  speak- 
ing, earnest  eyes  must  have  been  the  same, 
as  well  as  the  tones  of  that  delightful 
voice,  with  Us  slightly  foreign  pronunci- 
ation of  the  r,  which  seemed  so  familiar 
again  when  it  welcomed  us  to  Coniston 
long,  long  years  after.  Meeting  thus  after 
fifteen  years,  I was  struck  by  the  change 
for  the  better  in  him;  by  the  bright,  ra- 
diant, sylvan  look  which  a man  gains  by 
living  among  woods  and  hills  and  pure 
breezes. 

II. 

The  road  to  Brantwood*  runs  beneath 
the  old  trees  which  shade  the  head  of 

* Kuskin,  writing  of  his  earliest  recollections  of 
iyoniston  in  Prwtrrita , says:  ‘‘The  inn  sit  Coniston 
was  then  actually  at  tin*  upper  end  of  the  lake,  the 
road  from  Ambleside  to  the  village  passing  just  be- 
tween it  and  the  water,  and  the  view  of  the  long 
reach  of  lake,  with  its  softly  wooded  lateral  hills, 
had  for  my  father  a tender  charm  which  excited 
the  same  feeling  as  that  with  which  he  afterward 


Coniston  Water,  and  you  leave  the  village 
and  the  inn  behind,  and  the  Thwaite,  with 
its  pretty  old  gardens  and  peacocks,  and 
skirt  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Monk  Con- 
iston; you  pass  the  ivy  tower  where  the 
lords  of  the  manor  keep  their  boats;  and 
the  reeds  among  which  the  swallows  and 
dragon-flies  are  darting;  and  as  you  ad- 
vance, if  you  look  back  across  the  green 
hay-fields  and  wooded  slopes  of  Monk 
Coniston,  you  can  see  Weatherlam  and 
Ravenscrag,  with  Yewdale  for  a back- 
ground, while  Coniston  Old  Man  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  rises  like  a Pila- 
tus  above  the  village,  and  soars  into 
changing  lights  and  clouds.  Then,  as  you 
walk  still  farther  along  the  road,  leaving 
all  these  tilings  behind,  you  pass  into 
a sweet  Arcadia,  in  which,  indeed,  one 
loses  one's  self  again  in  after-times.  You 
go  by  Tent  Lodge,  where  Tennyson  once 
dwelt,  where  the  beautiful  Romneys  are 
hanging  on  the  walls;  you  pass  the  cot- 
tage with  roses  for  bricks,  and  with  jas- 
mines and  honeysuckles  for  thatch,  and 
the  farm  where  the  pet  lamb  used  to 
dwell,  to  the  terror  of  the  children  (it 
seemed  appropriate  enough  to  Words- 
worth’s country,  but  I can  remember  a 
little  girl  wild  with  terror  and  flying 
from  its  gambols);  then,  still  following 
the  road,  you  reach  a delightful  cackling 
colony  of  poultry  and  ducks,  where  cer- 
tain hospitable  ladies  experimentalize,  and 
prove  to  us  whether  or  no  eggs  are  eggs 
(as  these  ladies  have  determined  eggs 
should  be) ; then  comes  Low  Bank  Ground, 
our  own  little  farm  among  the  chestnut- 
trees  and  meadows  full  of  flowers.  It 
had  been  the  site  of  a priory  once,  and  on 
this  slope  and  in  the  shade  of  the  chest- 
nut-trees, where  monks  once  dwelt,  the 
writer  saw  Ruskin  again  after  many  years. 
He,  the  master  of  Brantwood,  came,  as  I 
remember,  dressed  with  some  ceremony, 
meeting  us  with  a certain  old-fashioned 
courtesy  and  manner;  but  he  spoke  with 
his  heart,  of  which  the  fashion  doesn't 
change  happily  from  one  year  to  another; 
and  as  he  stood  in  his  tall  hat  and  frock- 
coat  upon  the  green,  the  clouds  and  drifts 
came  blowing  up  from  every  quarter  of 

regarded  the  lakes  of  Italy.  Low  wood  Inn  also 
was  then  little  more  than  a country  cottage,  and 
Ambleside  a rural  village,  and  the  absolute  peace 
and  bliss  which  any  one  who  cared  for  grassy  hills 
and  for  sweet  waters  might  find  at  every  footstep 
and  at  every  turn  of  crag  or  bend  of  bog  was  to- 
tally unlike  anything  I ever  saw  or  read  of  else- 
where.” 
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heaven,  and  I can  almost  sec  him  stamp 
Ills  foot  upon  the  sward,  while  he  spoke 
with  emphasis  and  remembrance  of  some- 
thing which  was  then  in  both  our  minds. 
Low  Bank  Ground  is  but  a very  little  way 
from  Brant  wood  ; you  can  go  there  by 
land  or  by  water.  If  you  walk,  the  road 
climbs  the  spur  of  the  hill,  and  runs  be- 
low moors  by  a wood  where  squirrels  sit 
under  the  oak-trees  and  honeysuckles  drop 
from  the  branches;  or,  if  you  like  to  go  by 
the  lake,  you  can  get  Timothy  from  the 
farm  to  row  you.  44  A dash  of  the  oars, 
and  you  are  there/1  as  Ruskin  said,  and 
accordingly  we  started  in  the  old  punt  for 
our  first  visit  to  Brantwood. 

The  sun  came  out  between  rain  clouds 
as  the  boat  struck  with  a hollow  crunch 
against  the  stones  of  the  tiny  landing  pier. 
Timothy  from  the  farm,  who  had  come  to 
pilot  us,  told  us  with  a sympathetic  grin 
that  Mr.  Ruskin — “Rooskin/'I  think  he 
called  him— ‘‘had  built  t1  pier,  and  set  t1 
stoans  liimser  wi’  the  other  gentlemen, 
but  they  had  to  send  for  t’  smith  from 
the  village  to  make  the  bolts  faster. ” The 
pier  is  fast  enough,  running  out  into  the 
lake,  with  a little  fleet,  safely  anchored 
behind  it,  while  Brantwood  stands  high 
up  on  the  slope,  with  square  windows 
looking  across  the  waters.  Just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  wrapped  in  mys- 
terious ivy  wreaths,  where  the  cows  are 
whisking  their  tails  beneath  the  elms,  rise 
the  gables  of  the  old  farm,  once  the  manor- 
house  where  “Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's 
mother/’  dwelt.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  used 
to  come  riding  across  the  distant  hills  to 
visit  her  there— so  tradition  says.  The 
mere  thought  of  Coniston  Water  brings 
back  the  peaceful  legends  and  sounds  all 
about  Ruskin’s  home:  the  plash  of  the 
lake,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and  rushes, 
the  beat  of  birds  on  their  whirring  wings, 
the  flop  of  the  water-rats,  the  many  buz- 
zing and  splashing  and  delicious  things, 
from  whence  a little  winding  path  up  a 
garden  of  fruit  and  flowers,  of  carnations 
and  strawberries,  leads  with  gay  zigzags 
to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Brantwood 
windows. 

The  house  is  white,  plain,  and  comfort- 
able, absolutely  unpretending.  I remem- 
ber noticing  the  umbrella  stand  in  the  . 
glass  door  with  a thrill.  So  Mr.  Ruskin 
had  an  umbrella  just  like  other  people! 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a dwelling  planned 
for  sunshine,  and  sunshine  on  the  lakes 
is  of  a quality  so  sweet  and  rare  that  it 


counts  for  more  than  in  any  other  place. 
The  brightness  of  it  all,  the  squareness, 
and  its  unaffected  comfortableness,  were,  I 
think,  the  chief  characteristics.  You  had  a 
general  impression  of  solid,  old-fashioned 
furniture,  of  amber-colored  damask  cur- 
tains and  coverings;  there  were  Turners 
and  other  water-color  pictures  in  curly 
frames  upon  the  drawing-room  walls — a 
Prout,  I think,  among  them — a noble  Ti- 
tian in  the  (lining -room,  and  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  a child  in  a blue  sash 
over  the  sideboard,  which  lias  become  fa- 
miliar since  then  to  the  readers  of  Prcete- 
rita;  and  most  certainly  was  there  an  ab- 
sence of  any  of  the  art-diphthongs  and 
peculiarities  of  modern  taste:  only  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  and  their 
guests.  Turkey  carpets,  steady  round-ta- 
bles, and  above  all  a sense  of  cheerful, 
hospitable  kindness,  which  seems  to  be  tra- 
ditional at  Brantwood.  For  many  years 
past  Mrs.  Severn  has  kept  her  cousin's 
house,  and  welcomed  his  guests  with  her 
own.* 

I remember  one  special  evening — the 
first  we  ever  spent  at  Brantwood  that 
summer— the  rooms  were  lighted  by  slow 
evening  cross-lights  from  the  lake  without. 
Mrs.  Severn  sat  in  her  place  behind  a sil- 
ver urn,  while  the  master  of  the  house, 
with  his  back  to  the  window,  was  dis- 
pensing such  cheer,  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, as  those  who  have  been  his  guests 
will  best  realize.  Fine  wheaten  bread 
and  Scotch  cakes  in  many  a crisp  circlet 
and  crescent,  and  trout  from  the  lake, 
and  strawberries  such  as  grew  only  on 
the  Brantwood  slopes.  Were  they  straw- 
berries, or  were  they  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge?  Were  these  cups  of 
tea  only,  or  cups  of  fancy,  feeling,  in- 
spiration ? And  as  we  crunched  and 
quaffed  we  listened  to  a certain  strain  not 
easily  to  be  described,  changing  from  its 
graver  first  notes  to  the  sweetest  and  most 
charming  vibrations. 

111. 

Who  can  ever  recall  a good  talk  that  is 
over  ? You  can  remember  the  room  in 
which  it  was  held,  the  look  of  the  chairs, 
but  the  actual  talk  takes  wings  and  flies 
away.  A dull  talk  has  no  wings,  and  is 
remembered  more  easily  ; so  are  those  tire- 

* As  I write  I have  before  my  e\ es  one  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Severn’s  delightful  sketches  of  the  hills  and 
shudv  trees  round  about  Brantwood. 
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some  conversations  which  consist  of  sen- 
tences which  we  all  repeat  by  rote,  which 
have  bored  us  a hundred  times  before,  and 
which  do  not  lose  this  property  by  long 
use.  But  a real  talk  leaps  into  life;  it  is 
there  almost  before  we  are  conscious  of  its 
existence.  What  system  of  notation  can 
mark  it  down  as  it  flows,  modulating  from 
its  opening  chords  to  those  delightful  ex- 
hilarating flights  which  are  gone  again 
almost  before  we  are  awakening  to  their 
charm  ? 

Ruskin  was  explaining  his  views  in  his 
own  words  as  we  sat  there.  I should  do 
him  ill  justice  if  I tried  to  recall  his  ser- 
mon. The  text  was  that  strawberries 
should  be  ripe  and  sweet,  and  we  munched 
and  marked  it  then  and  there;  that  there 
should  be  a standard  of  fitness  applied  to 
every  detail  of  life ; and  this  standard,  with 
a certain  gracious  malice,  wit,  hospitality, 
and  remorselessness,  he  began  to  apply 
to  one  thing  and  another,  to  one  person 
and  another,  to  dress,  to  food,  to  books.  I 
remember  his  describing  to  my  brother-in- 
law  Leslie  Stephen  the  shabby  print  and 
paper  that  people  were  content  to  live 
with,  and  contrasting  with  these  the  books 
lie  himself  was  then  printing  for  the  use 
of  the  shepherds  round  about.  And 
among  the  rest  he  showed  us  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  paraphrase  of  the  psalms,  which 
he  has  long  sifice  given  to  the  world  in 
the  Liber  Pastorum.  Let  us  trust  these 
fortunate  shepherds  are  worthy  of  their 
print  and  margins. 

If  we  compare  the*talk  of  great  men  and 
women  44  who  will  cause  this  age  to  be  re- 
membered,” one  element  is  to  be  found  in 
them  all — a certain  directness,  simplicity, 
and  vivid  reality ; a gift  for  reaching  their 
hearers  at  once,  giving  straight  from  them- 
selves, and  not  reflections  from  other 
minds;  sunshine,  in  short,  not  moonshine. 
Perhaps  something  of  this  may  be  due  to 
the  habit  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance 
which  success  and  strength  of  purpose 
naturally  create.  Many  uncelebrated 
people  have  the  grace  of  convincing  sim- 
plicity, but  I have  never  met  a really 
great  man  without  it.  As  one  thinks  of 
it,  one  recognizes  that  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  greatness  is  truth.  A great 
man  is  greater  than  we  are  because  his 
aim  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  is 
juster,  his  strength  stronger  and  less 
strained;  his  right  is  more  right  than 
ours,  his  certainty  more  certain;  he  shows 
us  the  best  of  that  which  concerns  him, 
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and  the  best  of  ourselves  too  in  that  which 
concerns  us  in  his  work  or  his  teaching. 

If  we  look  at  the  Elgin  marbles,  for  in- 
stance, we  feel  that  the  standard  of  hu- 
man attainment  is  forever  raised  by  those 
broken  lines  in  eternal  harmony,  and  we 
afso  indefinitely  realize  that  while  look- 
ing at  them  we  ourselves  are  at  our  best 
in  sculpture;  and  so  listening  back  to  the 
echoes  of  a lifetime,  we  can  most  of  us 
still  hear  the  echoes  of  some  strains  very 
clear,  very  real  and  distinct,  out  of  all 
the  confusion  of  past  noise  and  chatter; 
and  the  writer  (nor  is  she  alone  in  this) 
must  ever  count  the  magic  of  the  music 
of  Brantwood  oratory  among  such  strains. 
Music,  oratory,  I know  not  what  to  call 
that  wondrous  gift  which  subjugates  all 
who  come  within  its  reach. 

“ (lod  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so,  lending  our 
minds  out.” 

If  ever  a man  lent  out  his  mind  to  help 
others,  Ruskin  is  the  man.  From  coun- 
try to  country,  from  age  to  age,  from  ele- 
ment to  element,  he  leads  the  way,  while 
his  audience,  laughing,  delighted,  follows 
with  scrambling  thoughts  and  apprehen- 
sions and  flying  leaps,  he  meanwhile  il- 
lustrating each  delightful,  fanciful,  dicta- 
torial sentence  with  pictures  by  the  way 
— things,  facts,  objects  interwoven,  book- 
cases opening  wide,  sliding  drawers  un-’ 
locked  with  his  own  marvellous  keys — 
and  lo!  we  are  perhaps  down  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  far  below  Brantwood  and 
its  surrounding  hills,  among  specimens, 
minerals,  and  precious  stones,  Ruskin  still 
going  ahead,  and  crying  44 sesame”  and 
“sesame,”  and  opening  each  secret  re- 
cess of  his  King's  Treasury  in  turn,  point- 
ing to  each  tiny  point  of  light  and  rain- 
bow veined  in  marble,  gold  and  opal, 
crystal  and  emerald.  Then,  perhaps,  while 
we  are  wondering,  and  barely  beginning 
to  apprehend  his  delightful  illustrations, 
the  lecturer  changes  from  natural  things 
to  those  of  art,  travelling  from  veins  of 
gold  meandering  in  the  marble,  and 
speaking  of  ages  to  coins  marking  the 
history  of  man.  I was  specially  struck 
by  some  lovely  old  Holbein  pieces  of 
Henry  VIII.  which  he  brought  out.  I can 
still  see  Buskin's  hand  holding  the  broad 
gold  mark  in  its  palm.  Who  could  help 
speculating  at  such  a moment  i Whence 
had  it  come,  that  golden  token,  since  Hol- 
bein laid  his  chisel  down  ' From  what 
other  hands  had  it  reached  this  one  ? Had 
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Shakespeare  once  had  the -spend in g of  it, 
had  Bacon  clutched  at  it,  or  had  Bucking- 
ham  flung  it  to  the  wind,  or  had  Milton 
owned  it  perhaps  before  Cromwell  called 
the  King’s  money  back  into  h?$  own  trea- 
sury '<  Anyhow  this  golden  piece  lias  es- 
caped the  Puri  tan's  crucibles,  and  here  it 
is  still  to  slid w us  what  u golden  coin  nmy 
be,  and  lying  safe  in  the  Brantwopd  trea- 
sury, 

IV 

I t is  now  several  years  since  we  were  at 
Coniston,  and  I may  have  perhaps  some- 
what confused  the  various  occasions  when 
we  went  to  Brant  wood.  One  year  the 
family  was  absent  during  our  stay,  but 
tokens  of  present  kindness  came  day  after 
day —basketfuls  brought  up  by  the  garden- 
er, roses  and  the  afore  mentioned  straw 
berries,  and  other  ripe  tilings  that  had 
colored  in  its  sunshine. 

Another  year  when  we  were  staying  at 
the  farm  Ruskiu  was  at  Brant  wood,  a l mu* 
with  a young  relative,  and  he  asked  us  to 
go  up  ami  see  him.  Again  I reim*ml>er 
one  of  those  tong  monologues,  varied,  ab- 
sorbing, combining  pictures*  and  meta 
phors  into  one  delightful  whole,  while  the 


talker,  carried  along  by  Ins  own  interest 
in  his  subject,  would  be  starting  to  his 
feet,  bringing  down  one  and  another  vol- 
ume from  the  shelf,  opening  the  page  be- 
tween bis  hands,  and  beginning  to  read 
the  passage  appropriate  to  his  theme.  My 
companion  amis  on  her  way  to  India,  and 
this  brought  the  talk  to  Indian  matters. 
She  reminded  me  that  lie  approved  of  her 
going  and  of  her  purpose.  When  she 
had  described  to  him  the  life  of  the  person 
she  was  going  to  see,  he  said  lie  would 
accord  her  his  blessing,  and  spoke  of  the 
example  which  good  Christian  men  and 
women  might  set  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
ami  he  q noted  Sir  Herbert  Ed  wards,  whom 
he  loved  and  admired,  ns  an  example  of 
what  a true  man  should  be.  H*‘  spoke  of 
him  with  kindling  eyes,  warming  as  lie 
went  on  to  tell,  as  only  a Ruskiu  could 
tell  it.  the  heroic  history  of  the  tirsi  Sikh 
war.  What  happened  in  I ndia  yesterday 
he  did  not  know:  he  said  lie  sometimes 
spent  months  without  once  looking  at  the 
papers,  and  in  deliberate  ignorance  of 
what  was  happening  and  not  happening 
in  their  columns. 

There  is  a store  told  of  Ru&kin  recede 
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ing  a telegram  not  long  ago  from  some 
member  of  the  royal  family,  of  which  he 
could  not  construe  the  meaning  until  he 
called  in  the  telegraph  boy,  who  then  in- 
formed him  of  an  event  with  which  the 
country  had  been  ringing  for  weeks  past, 
and  to  which  the  telegram  related. 

I further  remember,  among  other  things 
after  his  little  lecture  upon  “True 
Knights,”  a delightful  description  of  what 
a True  Lady  should  be.  “A  princess,  a 
washer- woman,”  he  said — “yes,  a washer- 
woman! To  see  that  all  was  fair  and 
clean,  to  wash  with  water,  to  cleanse  and 
purify  wherever  she  went,  to  set  disorder- 
ed things  in  orderly  array — this  was  a wo- 
man's mission.”  Which  sentence  has  of- 
ten occurred  to  me  since  then  at  irritating 
moments  of  household  administration. 
Ruskin  has  written  something  not  unlike 
it  in  his  lecture  upon  “ Queen’s  Gardens” ; 
but  how  different  is  the  impression  left, 
even  by  such  printers’  type  as  his,  from 
that  of  the  words  and  the  voice  flowing 
on  in  its  delightful  measure!  And  as  I 
think  of  it  all,  once  more  we  seem  to  be 
back  again,  sitting  by  that  tea  table  which, 
like  that  one  in  Grimm's  fairy  story, 
seemed  ever  spread  for  wandering  guests, 
with  cakes  from  the  oven ; roses ; berries, 
crimson  and  yellow  ; jugs  of  cream  from 
the  dairy  hard  by. 

The  writer,  speaking  to  one  of  Ruskin's 
most  constant  and  faithful  readers,  once 
compared  him  to  a Prospero,  thinking  of 
this  strange  power  of  his  over  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  in  his  company,  of  the 
sweet  harmonies  he  can  raise  at  will,  of 
the  wanderings  he  can  impose  upon  his 
subjects,  and  of  his  playful  humors  and 
fanciful  experiments  upon  the  audience, 
“be  it  to  fly,  to  swim,  to  dive  into  the 
fire,  to  ride  on  the  curl’d  cloud.”  Mrs. 
Fanny  Kemble,  who  was  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion (she  sat  with  a volume  of  Modern 
Painters  open  before  her),  said:  “No;  I 
myself  see  no  resemblance  whatever  be- 
tween the  two : Prospero  dealt  with  magic 
and  unreality;  the  power  of  Ruskin  lies 
in  the  extraordinary  reality  of  his  teach- 
ing. Think  what  a vision  of  beauty  lies 
spread  before  that  man— beauty  such  as 
none  ever  had  a greater  gift  for  showing 
to  others  than  he.”  And  this  is  certainly 
high  and  worthy  praise,  coming  from  one 
who  herself  belongs  to  the  noble  race  of 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  Mrs.  Kem- 
ble concluded  by  quoting  Ruskin’s  account 
of  a heap  of  gravel  by  the  road  side,  which 
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she  had  just  been  reading,  and  which  she 
said  had  struck  her  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable descriptions  ever  written  in  the 
English  language. 

V. 

Ruskin  has  said  somewhere  that  his 
three  great  masters  have  been  Titian,  Car- 
lyle, and  Turner.  When  John  Ruskin, 
the  son  of  John  Ruskin,  was  born  in  1819, 

Titian  had  been  dead  over  two  hundred 
years;  Carlyle,  beginning  life,  was  living 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  supporting 
himself  by  literature  and  by  articles  in 
Dr.  Brewster’s  Encyclopcedia  ; Turner  was 
a man  of  forty- four,  already  well  ad- 
vanced in  life;  he  had  published  his  Li- 
ber Studiorum , painted  many  noble  pic- 
tures; he  had  built  his  house  in  Queen 
Anne  Street,  and  was  then  starting  for 
Italy. 

It  was  a dull  and  unromantic  time  in 
the  history  of  England,  a time  reach- 
ing beyond  the  fifty  years’  radius  of 
our  recent  Jubilee.  Men,  weary  of  war, 
were  resting  and  counting  its  cost;  the 
poor  were  suffering,  the  rich  were  bank- 
rupt; the  old  King  was  dying,  Princess 
Charlotte  was  dead;  the  Regent  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  schemes  and  selfish  ends; 
corn  was  at  starvation  prices ; mobs  were 
breaking  out  in  discontent  and  riot;  and 
yet  no  less  than  in  more  propitious  hours 
were  the  divine  stars  falling  from  heaven 
— upon  children  at  their  play,  upon  in- 
fants in  their  cradles,  who  were  to  grow 
up  with  hearts  kindled  by  that  sacred 
flame  which,  refracted  from  generation  to 
generation,  keeps  the  world  alive. 

“Sec  a disenchanted  nation 
Spring  like  day  from  desolation  ; 

To  Truth  its  state  is  dedicate, 

And  Freedom  leads  it  forth.” 

So  wrote  Shelley,  at  that  time  looking 
his  last  at  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  com- 
pleting the  first  act  of  his  Prometheus , 
while  Browning  and  Tennyson  were  chil- 
dren at  play  in  their  fathers’  gardens — 
Tennyson  hidden  far  away  among  Lin- 
colnshire wolds  and  levels,  Browning 
plucking  his  own  brand  of  Promethean 
fire  somewhere  on  the  heights  that  en- 
circle the  great  city  where  Ruskin,  still 
lying  in  his  cradle,  had  not  as  yet  found 
a miraculous  voice  to  cry  out  with,  and 
to  protest  that  though  love  of  Truth  and 
of  Justice  might  be  the  same  for  both, 
Shelley's  Freedom  and  John  Ruskin's 
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rraAerila,  going  bacu  10  Ujom  curly  nzons  (.even  though 
days  when  hi*  lately  married  father  and  they  be  but  Norwood 
mother  had  .settled  down  iu  Bloomsbury,  hills  and  ridges),  the  living  and  delight- 
and  when  he  himself  first  comes  upon  the  ful  ligures  in  the  foreground, 
scene,  t4a  child  with  yellow  hair,  dressed  Its  author  has  chosen  to  christen  the 
in  a white  frock  like  a girl,  with  abroad,  story  Prater  ita,  hut  was  ever  a book 
light  blue  sash  and  blue  shoes  to  match/’  less  belonging*  to  the  past  and  more  on- 
at  a ii  (ling  at  a window,  and  watching  the  tirelv  present  to  our  mood  than  tins  one  ? 
events  of  the  street.  Not  Goethe’s  own  autobiography,  not 

As  one  reads  Prceferita  it  seems  as  if  even  Carlyle's  passionate  muimscences, 
John  Ruskin  wrote  his  history  not  with  come  up  to  it  in  vividness.  There  are 
ink,  but  painted  it  down  with  light  and  so  few  words,  such  limpid  images  are 
color;  he  brings  the  very  atmosphere  of  brought  flashing  before  us.  that  one  ah 
his  life  and  its  phases  before  us  with  such  most  asks,  “ Is  it  ii  book  or  is  it  some- 
;ui  instantaneous  mastery  as  few  beside  thing  out  of  our  own  secret  conscious- 
have  ever  readied  — the  life  within  and  ness  that  vve  temernbiv  as  we  read  ■ ’ 
the  sight  without,  the  sweet  eternal  h<>  Are  we  not.  actually  living  in  its  pages. 

in  the  dawning  light  of  that  austere 
* " My  ow  n teaching  ha&  beer?  am]  h that  Liber trv  yet  glorious  childhood  ! Half  a cell 
whether  in  the  i>ody.  ov  pel rticid- estate  of  na^v,  tnry  rolls  backhand  we  see  the  babv  up 
i*  crnlv  another  won!  for  Death.  ft nd  the  film!  issue  > " rv  k,  , vt  • _ k { 

Of  Death — Putrefaction ; tin-  iHKiv.  n.,,1  poll,.  f al  !«  , <Wmg,room  windows, 

teal  g&ttite  being  healthy  oulv  by  their  bond*  a/ul  standing*  absorbed,  watch i fig  the  water- 
iaw»/’ — 1 S7>V  Fom,  Letter  HI.  carts,  arid  that  wondrous  turn  cock.  ‘v  who 
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turns  and  turns  till  a fountain  springs  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,”  and  as  we 
still  watch  the  child,  gazing  out  with  his 
gray,  deep-set  eyes,  the  brown  brick  walls 
somehow  become  transparent,  as  they  did 
for  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  and  we  are  in  the 
same  mysterious  fashion  absorbed  into 
the  quiet  home  and  silent  life.  We 
get  to  know  the  inmates  with  some  im- 
material friendship  and  intimacy.  The 
father,  “that  entirely  honest  man”  of  rare 
gifts  and  refinement,  going  and  coming 
to  his  wine-merchant’s  office  in  Billeter 
Street;  the  mother,  combining  the  spirit 
of  Martha  and  of  Mary,  unflinching,  or- 
derly, living  for  her  husband  and  her 
son,  not  rejecting  the  better  part,  but 
forcing  every  member  of  her  household 
to  conform  to  her  views  of  both  worlds, 
and  binding  down  their  lives  by  some 
emphatic  and  restraining  power.  But 
how  soon  the  child  born  to  such  liberty 
of  thought,  to  such  absolute  obedience  of 
will,  learns  to  escape  from  his  bonds,  to 
create  his  own  life  and  world ! His  very 
playthings  (all  others  being  denied  to 
him)  he  makes  for  himself  out  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  air  above,  the  waters  beneath, 
the  craters  of  the  coal-heavers  as  they 
empty  the  sacks  at  the  door.  “My  mo- 
ther’s general  principles  of  the  first  treat- 
ment were  to  guard  me  with  steady  watch- 
fulness from  all  avoidable  pain  or  danger; 
and  for  the  rest  to  let  me  amuse  myself ; 
but  the  law  was  I should  find  my  own 
amusement.  No  toys  of  any  kind  were 
at  first  allowed,  and  the  pity  of  my  Croy- 
don aunt  for  my  monastic  poverty  in  this 
respect  was  boundless.  On  one  of  my 
birthdays,  thinking  to  overcome  my  mo- 
ther’s resolution  by  splendor  of  tempta- 
tion, she  bought  the  most  radiant  Punch 
and  Judy  she  could  find  in  all  the  Soho 
Bazar,  as  big  as  a real  Punch  and  Judy, 
all  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  that 
would  dance ....  My  mother  was  obliged 
to  accept  them,  but  afterward  quietly 
told  me  it  was  not  right  I should  have 
them,  and  I never  saw  them  again.” 

This  Croydon  aunt  must  have  been  a 
good  and  loving  aunt  to  little  John. 
" Whenever  my  father  was  ill,”  he  says 
— “and  hard  work  and  sorrow  had  al- 
ready set  their  mark  on  him-— we  all 
went  down  to  Croydon  to  be  petted 
by  my  homely  aunt,  and  walk  on  Dup- 
pas  Hill  and  on  the  heather  of  Ad- 
dington.” He  dwells  with  affectionate 
remembrance  upon  the  house  and  its  ga- 
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bles  and  early  fascinations  for  him.  “My 
chosen  domain  being  the  shop,  the  back 
room,  and  the  stones  round  the  spring 
of  crystal  water  at  the  back  door  (long 
since  let  down  into  the  modern  sewer), 
and  my  chief  companion  my  aunt's  dog 
Towser,  whom  she  had  taken  pity  on  when 
he  was  a snappish  starved  vagrant,  and 
made  a brave  and  affectionate  dog  of, 
which  was  the  kind  of  thing  she  did  for 
every  living  creature  that  came  in  her  way 
all  her  life  long.” 

Mrs.  Ruskin,  with  all  her  passionate  de- 
votion to  her  son,  seems  to  have  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  making  a little  child 
happy.  The  baby’s  education  was  terri- 
bly consistent;  he  was  steadily  whipped 
when  he  was  troublesome  or  when  he 
tumbled  down  stairs.  “We  seldom  had 
company  even  on  week-days,  and  I was 
never  allowed  to  come  down  to  dessert 
until  much  later  in  life,  when  I was  able 
to  crack  other  people’s  nuts  for  them,  but 
never  to  have  any  myself,  nor  anything 
else  of  a dainty  kind.  Once  at  Hunter 
Street  I recollect  my  mother  giving  me 
three  raisins  in  the  forenoon  out  of  the 
store  cabinet.”  But  not  all  the  rules  and 
rails  and  restrictions  of  Hunter  Street  and 
Brunswick  Square  could  prevent  the  child 
from  finding  out  for  himself  that  brick 
walls  do  not  a prison  make,  nor  iron  bars 
a cage.  He  stands  in  the  light  of  the  win- 
dow, in  his  silent,  thoughtful  fashion, 
creating  his  own  existence  for  himself, 
and  just  as  the  turn -cock  turned  and 
turned  until  a fountain  sprang  from  the 
pavement,  so  even  in  baby  life  does  Rus- 
kin lay  his  master-hand  upon  the  stones, 
and  lo!  the  stream  of  life  begins  to  flow. 

In  later  days  he  smites  the  rock,  and  bids 
the  children  drink  living  waters  from  the 
spring  of  life  eternal,  sometimes  also  to  be 
mingled  with  those  waters  of  strife  “called 
Meribah.”* 

VI. 

It  was  up  on  the  summit  of  Herne  Hill 
that  John  Ruskin  the  elder  (when  he  felt 
that  his  affairs  justified  him  in  so  doing) 
bought  the  semi-detached  house  standing 
among  the  almond  blossoms,  from  whence 
Ruskin  dates  the  preface  to  Prceterita. 

“I  write  these  few  prefatory  words  on  my 
father's  birthday.”  says  Ruskin,  in  the  year 
1886,  “in  what  was  once  my  nursery  in 
his  old  house,  to  which  he  brought  my  mo- 
ther and  me  sixtv-two  years  since,  I being 

* See  the  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters  ami 
certain  numbers  of  Deucalion , etc.,  etc. 
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then  four  years  old.  I have  written  frank-  of  little  John  at  play  in  Ins  childish  garden 
ly, -garrulously,  and  at  ease, v lie  continues,  where  the  mulberry-tree  and  the  white 
“speaking  of  what  it  gives  me  joy  to  re*  heart  cherry  tree  are,  “The  ground  wa; 
member  at  any  length  I like,  sometimes  absolutely  beneficent  with  magical  spleu 
very  carefully  of  what  1 think  may  be  dor  of  abundant  fruit,  fresh  green,  sol! 
useful  for  others  to  know,  and  passing  amber,  and  rough  bristled  crimson,  bend 
over  in  total  silence  things  which  I have  in#  the  spinous  branches,  clustered  peur 
no  pleasure  in  review mg.  ' and  pendent  ruin  , joyfully  discoverable 

We  have  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  under  the  large  leaves  that  looked  I ik# 
a writer  who  sets  down  for  our  happy  vine.  The  differences  of  primal  iinpor 
reading  such  reuiembvance.  such  silence,  lance  which  I observed/’  lie  says,  ” he 
as  this.  Almost  every  child  has  some  tween  the  nature,  of  this  garden  ami 
natural  glamour*  and  instinct  of  its  own  that  of  hale  it.  us  1 imagined  it.  wen 
by  which  the  glare  of  life  is  softened,  that  in  this  one  all  the  fruit  was  for 
and  the  first  steep  wavs  garlanded  and  hidden,  ami  there  were  no  companion 
eased  and  charmed.  We  call  those  men  able  beast*/’  Then  follows  a touch  ol 
ports  who  retain  tins  divine  faculty  all  winch  many  a parent  will  ruefully  ar 
their  lives,  and  who  are  able  to  continue  knowledge  the  truth:  “ My  mother,  Him! 
looking  at  the  world  with  the  clear  gaze  ing  her  chief  personal  pleasure  in  hei 
of  childhood,  discerning  the  unclnmging  flowers,  was  often  planting  or  pruning 
natural  things  ami  beauties  in  the  midst  Inside  me,  at  least  if  l chose  to  stay  be 
of  all  the  wanderings  of  disiippoitttinent.  side  her.  , . Her  presence  vva.s  no  restraint 

and  confusion.  Such  a poH  is  Ri.iskiu,  if  to  me,  and  also  no  particular  pleasure, 
ever  a man  was  born  u poet.  Take  the  story  for,  from  having  al  ways  been  left  so  mu  cl 
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akdteyl  hftd iny  ^'VI  tomipphm^tvt  the  Psalms,  I wft|  mv  j>wii 

f;jtis  U»  yi;  t«»,  by  tiu>  rifiK^  l A«‘V-  for  iit  feast  bn  If  an  hour  ht'ium 

•m  vonr-i  n’M  I wu*  already  imlepemUmf  |Ik*  ) *n  1 f p;»>i  <nir  dinner.”  Tin.*.  J isf  of 
5IH  mkJjy  both  of  my  hoh^r  and  mother.  f law  ]»*>»  bonx  of  (he  IVahnS  and  chapters 
anti  having  u^i.*.dy  i iv‘  n.»  b«  depeudejd  of  tin  B>Vdy  wbieh  Lille  John  Kn^ktu  had 
u?Xd*. iu  lead  a very  minfh  poky  h>  Pern  he  hem t jsronseienhousi y givrT). 

ebmeuwi,  '“ihsi.  (_Wk  Robin-mu  Ora-  and  might  serm  Hi  sunn*  of  us  an  appall- 

Nini,  of  j jm. " mg/ic-n.  iftii  upon  tins  i#o  common!*?.  . as 

ildw  these  words  set  one  to  the  men-  Hdknvs , * : Truly;  lh«,»»trb  I have  jiic  k*/ti  rip 

sinviamT  tin?  fftejtffg:  df  that  iWateil  rny^  fibril eui-i. of; a.  liltHr ttrrjfbor  kno^Usl^. 

tic;*]  little  life  in  Urn*  reidral  point  of  the  und  owr  not  a lift >U* On- loaehirig of  (ii-mv 
flj>*v^'sevHs  he,  s*ys  ii.  appeared . ho  hVm,  '. people,  •tin’s  mat *>mu\  imlulkifhm  .of  i\iy 
as  | must  generally  H> geom*d  riea  1 muni  in  that,  property  of  eh  a piers  } eonnt 

au'aunliv  v.*vy  euuihUmtly  lint  most  preeiditft,  &ml 

When  little  John  .giyw  (tl dor  i»*  hwu  on  i he  whole  Uitwmees^/nliuh  paH  of  my 
%i\  dw  .'ran if  Up*!  to  , spoil  with  w hat  sweiit*  HHriUum.’'  " P<mr.  Ohediruee,  Faillr’1 
uhbiJHjfyhv  vypjuietTnl  pnu-lvmss.  Every  were  the  1 hree  great  boons  of  his  early 
tuonnno  after  breakfast  hr  .sni  dow  n with  M>\  he  snyK  ami  the  habit  of  fixed  at 
\m  ixioi-UfV  Hi  trad  t.ho  .P.ih{*\  . “ My  mo-  ‘eiuUnhO  The  deTeHs  of  t\.  arc  tnjd  wry 
titore  to  imrn  thivit  fore tbiy  a& yatbette  f a 

vhr  hn/rv  I eouhl  easily  gel  harm'd  0 1 ns  direehirw  "i  hm!  mahing  to  love. 
m.o  myself  bmwy*  !y  iu  work,  hy.  tw  elv  e M<  parents  werty  m a sort.  visible  jwnvers 
oVIorii  She  nevej*  allowed  anything  to  of  iiulnm  to  ,me:'im  more  loved  timu  ilui 
ilistiu'ir  rnv  \vhtn  my  task  wo^>  set ; and  n4  sMU'aiid  ?nootV,T'4-*-  yjhj  thus  he  ^unts  it 
gmiem  i ij^n  w hen  Latin  grammar  •yatp^  up  fL  ^ oh-  owe  fMr<nal  ami  tao  lux- 
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urious;  “by  protection  innocent,  instead 
of  by  practice  virtuous.” 

Ruskin  should  have  been  a novelist. 
It  is  true,  he  says  he  never  knew  a child 
more  incapable  than  himself  of  telling  a 
tale,  but  when  he  chooses  to  describe  a 
man*  or  a woman,  there  stands  the  fig- 
ure before  us;  when  he  tells  a story,  we 
live  it;  his  is  rather  the  descriptive  than 
the  constructive  faculty;  his  mastery 
is  over  detail  and  quality  rather  than 
over  form.  How  delightfully  he  remem- 
bers his  past,  his  journeys  in  Mr.  Tel- 
ford’s post-chaise,  where  he  sits  propped 
upon  his  own  little  trunk  between  father 
and  mother,  looking  out  at  the  country 
through  the  glass  windows.  Mr.  Ruskin 
the  elder  is  travelling  for  orders,  and  he 
brings  his  . family  north,  and  finally  to 
his  sister’s  home  in  Perth,  where  we  read 
of  the  Scottish  aunt  and  the  playfellow 
cousins,  of  the  dark  pools  of  Tay,  of  the 
path  above  them,  “being  seldom  traversed 
by  us  children,  except  at  harvest-time, 
when  we  used  to  go  gleaning  in  the  fields 
beyond.”  “I  hesitate  in  recording  as  a 
constant  truth  for  the  world  the  impres- 
sion left  on  me,  when  I went  gleaning 
with  Jessie,  that  Scottish  sheaves  are  more 
golden  than  are  found  in  other  lands, 
and  that  no  harvests  elsewhere  visible 
to  human  eyes  are  so  like  the  corn  of 
heavent  as  those  of  Strath  Tay  and  Strath 
Earn.” 

Was  ever  story  more  simple,  more  pa- 
thetic, than  the  story  of  little  Peter  and 
his  mother!  “My  aunt,  a pure  dove- 
priestess,  if  ever  there  was  one,  of  High- 
land Dodona,  was  of  a far  gentler  temper, 
but  still  to  me  remained  at  a wistful  dis- 
tance. She  had  been  much  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  three  of  her  children  before 
her  husband's  death.  Little  Peter  es- 
pecially had  been  the  corner-stone  of  her 
love’s  building;  and  it  was  thrown  down 
swiftly.  White- swelling  came  in  the 
knee;  he  suffered  much,  and  grew  weak- 
er gradually,  dutiful  always,  and  loving, 
and  wholly  patient.  She  wanted  him 
orffc  day  to  take  half  a glass  of  port-wine, 
and  took  him  on  her  knee  and  put  it  to 
his  lips.  ‘Not  now,  mamma;  in  a min- 
ute,’ said  he,  and  put  his  head  on  her 

♦ Take  these  few  lines  descriptive  of  Severn: 
what  could  be  more  masterly:  “Lightly  sagacious, 
lovingly  humorous,  daintily  sentimental,  as  if  life 
were  but  for  him  the  rippling  chant  of  his  favorite 
song,  4 Genie  / d gui  Vnccdlator ” 

f Psalms,  lxxviii.,  24. 
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shoulder,  and  gave  one  long,  low  sigh, 
and  died.” 

Little  Peter’s  mother  followed  him  be- 
fore many  years,  and  the  rest  of  her  chil- 
dren having  passed  one  by  one  through 
the  dark  river,  Mary,  the  only  survivor, 
comes  to  live  in  the  Ruskin  household, 
“a  serene  additional  neutral  tint”  in  the 
home. 

The  two  children  read  the  Bible  togeth- 
er, write  abstracts  of  the  sermons  in  the 
chapel  at  Walworth,  which  they  attend. 
On  the  Sundays  when  the  family  remain 
at  home  the  father  reads  Blair’s  sermons 
aloud,  or  if  a clerk  or  customer  dines  with 
them,  “the  conversation  in  mere  necessary 
courtesy  would  take  the  direction  of  sher- 
ry” (Dickens  himself  might  have  envied 
this  touch),  while  the  two  children  sit 
silent  in  their  comer  with  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  Quarle’s  Emblems  and 
Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs  to  pass  the  time. 

On  week-days  John,  who  is  now  ten 
years  old,  is  learning  Greek  with  Dr.  An- 
drews, copying  Cruikshank’s  illustrations, 
and  learning  English  doggerel. 

When  Ruskin  was  turned  twelve  his 
mother  had  taken  him  six  times  through 
the  Bible;  he  had  had  various  classical 
masters,  drawing  masters,  and  other  teach- 
ers; he  had  begun  to  study  mineralogy, 
was  allowed  to  taste  wine,  to  go  to  a 
theatre,  and  on  festive  days  to  dine  with 
his  father  and  mother,  and  to  listen  to 
his  father’s  reading  of  the  Nodes  Am- 
brosiance  and  of  Byron.  On  Ruskin’s 
thirteenth  birthday  his  father’s  partner, 
Mr.  Henry  Telford,  gives  him  Rogers’s 
Italy , with  its  illustrations,  and,  so  he 
says,  determined  the  main  tenor  of  his 
life.  “The  drawing-master  had  vaguely 
stated  that  the  world  had  been  greatly 
dazzled  and  led  away  by  some  splendid 
ideas  thrown  out  by  Turner,  but  until 
then  Turner  had  not  existed  for  the  quiet 
family  on  Herne  Hill.” 

Besides  all  these  rising  interests  there 
are  also  the  descriptions  of  the  people 
(not  very  numerous)  who  begin  to  cross 
the  stage,  we  get  glimpses  of  the  neigh- 
hoi’s,  and  we  seem  to  know  them  as  we 
know  the  people  out  of  Vanity  Fair , 
or  out  of  Miss  Austen's  novels:  Mr.  Tel- 
ford, the  owner  of  the  travelling  carriage 
and  the  giver  of  illustrated  books;  the 
two  clerks  at  their  work — Henry  Ritchie, 
who  loves  Margate  — (If  you  want  to 
be  happy,  get  a wife  and  come  to  Mar- 
gate, he  writes) — and  Henry  Watson  and 
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his  musical  sisters.  Then  there  is  Miss 
Andrews,  who  sang  44  Tambourgi,  Tam- 
bourgi”;  poor  pathetic  Dominie  Row- 
botham ; and  old  Mrs.  Munroe,  with  Petite, 
her  white  poodle;  and  her  daughter  Mrs. 
Richard  Gray,  44 entirely  simple,  meek, 
loving,  and  serious,  saved  from  being 
stupid  by  a vivid  nature  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, like  her  husband’s.”  It  is  English 
middle -class  life  for  the  most  part,  de- 
scribed with  something  of  George  Eliot’s 
racy  reality. 

VII. 

In  the  early  chapters  of  Prceterita  there 
is  the  story  of  Ruskin’s  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  enchanting  Domecq  family, 
which  played  so  important  a part  in  his 
young  life — the  four  girls  who,  arriving 
unexpectedly,  reduced  him  “to  a heap  of 
white  ashes,”  which  mercredi  des  cen - 
dres , we  i*ead,  lasted  four  years.  We  are 
not  exactly  told  which  of  the  sisters — 
whether  Adele,  the  graceful  blonde  of  fif- 
teen, Cecile,  the  dark  eyed,  finely  browed 
girl  of  thirteen,  or  Elise  or  little  Caroline 
of  eleven,  was  the  chief  favorite.  They 
had  all  been  born  abroad;  they  spoke 
Spanish  and  French  with  perfect  grace, 
English  with  broken  precision;  he  de- 
scribes 44  a Southern  Cross  of  unconceived 
stars  floating  on  a sudden  into  my  ob- 
scure firmament  of  a London  suburb.” 

The  writer  can  picture  to  herself  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  these  most  charm- 
ing sisters,  for  once  by  chance,  travelling 
on  Lake  Leman,  she  found  herself  watch- 
ing a lady  who  sat  at  the  steamer’s  end,  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  all  dressed  in 
pale  gray,  w ith  a long  veil  floating  on  the 
wind,  who  sat  motionless  and  absorbed, 
looking  toward  the  distant  hills,  not  un- 
like the  vision  of  some  guiding,  wistful 
Ariel  at  the  prowr,  while  the  steamer  sped 
its  way  between  the  banks.  The  story  of 
the  French  sisters  has  gained  an  added 
interest  from  the  remembrance  of  those 
dark  lovely  eyes,  that  charming  counte- 
nance, for  afterward,  when  I knewT  her 
better,  the  lady  told  me  that  her  mother 
had  been  a Domecq,  and  had  once  lived 
with  her  sisters  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  home. 
Circumstances  had  divided  them  in  after- 
days, but  all  the  children  of  the  family 
in  turn  had  been  brought  up  to  know  Mr. 
Rusk  in  by  name,  and  to  love  and  appre- 
ciate his  books.  The  lady  sent  him  many 
messages  by  me,  which  I delivered  in  af- 
ter-days, wrhen,  alas!  it  was  from  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  himself  I learned  that  the  beautiful 


traveller  — Isabelle,  he  called  her  — had 
passed  away  before  her  time  to  those  dis- 
tant hills  wThere  all  our  journeys  end. 

Ruskin’s  jubilee  should  be  counted  from 
the  year  1833,  when  he  tells  us  he  went 
with  his  father  to  a shop  to  enter  their 
names  as  subscribers  to  Prout’s  Sketches  in 
Flanders  and  Italy , and  they  were  shown 
the  specimen  print  of  the  turreted  win- 
dow over  the  Moselle  at  Coblentz.  “We 
got  the  book  home  to  Herne  Hill  before 
the  time  of  our  usual  annual  tour.  anS  as 
my  mother  watched  my  father’s  pleasure 
and  mine  in  looking  at  the  wonderful 
places,  she  said,  why  should  not  we  go 
and  see  some  of  them  in  reality  ? My  fa- 
ther hesitated  a little,  and  then,  with  glit- 
tering eyes,  said,  why  not  ?”  How  plain- 
ly one  can  see  the  picture!  The  little 
family  assembled  in  its  quiet  after-din- 
ner conclave,  the  boy  turning  over  the 
pages  of  his  book,  the  father  opening  the 
big  map,  the  practical  mother  trans- 
forming dreams  into  reality.  Quiet  and 
monotonous  lives  lend  themselves  more 
readily  than  more  brilliant  existences  to 
possibilities,  to  immense  events,  and  this 
was  an  event  for  all  the  world  as  well 
as  for  the  Ruskin  family. 

Was  there  ever,  will  there  ever  be  such 
a journey  again,  such  a combination  of 
comfort,  of  dawning  genius,  of  actual  dig- 
nity and  leisure,  of  eyes  to  see,  of  wheels 
to  roll  smoothly  along  the  broad  roads? 
The  child  no  longer  sits  perched  on  his  im- 
provised little  bracket  seat,  but  is  oue  of  a 
dignified  family  with  a maid  and  courier 
travelling  as  quickly  as  four  horses  and 
postilions  in  huge  boots  can  carry  them 
toward  the  wonder  land  beyond  the  hori- 
zon, that  country  of  vines,  of  distant  Al- 
pine ranges,  of  cloud  and  sky  and  moun- 
tain pass,  of  fair  city  and  glorious  art. 

He  says : 44  We  found  our  pleasant  rooms 
always  ready,  our  good  horses  always 
waiting;  everybody  took  their  hats  off 
when  we  arrived  and  when  we  departed; 
Salvador  presented  his  accounts  weekly, 
and  they  were  settled  without  a word  of 
demur.  To  all  these  conditions  of  luxury 
and  felicity  can  the  modern  steam-puffed 
tourist  conceive  the  added  and  culmina- 
ting one  that  we  were  never  in  a hurry?” 

The  story  of  Ruskin’s  first  sight  of  the 
Alps  is  one  that  no  one  who  has  ever  seen 
a snowy  range  will  ever  pass  over  or  for- 
get. 

“We  dined  at  four  as  usual,  and  the 
evening  being  entirely  fine,  went  out  to 
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walk,  all  of  us— my  father  and  mother  and 
Mary  and  I. 

“We  must  have  still  spent  some  time 
in  town-seeing,  for  it  was  drawing  tow- 
ard sunset  when  we  got  up  to  some  gar- 
den promenade,  west  of  the  town,  I be- 
lieve, and  high  above  the  Rhone,  so  as  to 
command  the  open  country  across  it  to 
the  south  and  west.  At  which  open 
country  of  low  undulation,  far  into  blue, 
gazijig  as  at  one  of  our  own  distances 
from  Malvern  of  Worcestershire,  or  Dor- 
king of  Kent,  suddenly — behold — beyond. 
There  wqp  no  thought  in  any  of  us  for  a 
moment  of  their  being  clouds.  They  were 
clear  as  crystal,  sharp  on  the  pure  horizon 
sky,  and  already  tinged  with  rose  by  the 
sinking  sun.  Infinitely  beyond  all  that 
we  had  ever  thought  or  dreamed,  the  seen 
walls  of  Eden  could  not  have  been  more 
beautiful  to  us;  not  more  awful  round 
heaven  the  walls  of  sacred  Death.  . . . 
Thus  in  perfect  health  of  life  and  fire  of 
heart, not  wanting  to  have  anything  more 
than  I had,  knowing  of  sorrow  only  just 
so  much  as  to  make  life  serious  to  me,  not 
enough  to  slacken  in  the  least  its  sinews, 
and  with  so  much  of  science  mixed  with 
feeling  as  to  make  the  sight  of  the  Alps 


not  only  the  revelation  of  the  beauty  of 
the  earth,  but  the  opening  of  the  first  page 
of  its  volume,  I went  down  that  even- 
ing from  the  garden  terrace  of  Schaff- 
hausen  with  my  destiny  fixed  in  all  of  it 
that  was  to  be  most  sacred  and  useful. 
To  that  terrace  and  to  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  my  heart  and  faith  return 
to  this  day  in  every  impulse  that  is  yet 
nobly  alive  in  them,  and  every  thought 
that  has  in  it  help  or  peace.” 

It  would  be  too  long  to  transcribe  at 
length,  as  one  would  like  to  do,  the  pages 
of  Prceterita  which  take  us  from  one 
lovely  height  to  another,  from  summer 
to  summer,  from  Schaffhausen  to  Milan, 
to  the  “encompassing  Alps,  the  perfect- 
ness and  purity  of  the  sweet,  stately,  stain- 
less marble  against  the  sky.” 

We  all  build  tabernacles  here  and  there 
in  life.  It  was  on  the  Col  de  la  Faucille 
that  John  Ruskin  erected  his  in  1835. 

“The  Col  de  la  Faucille  on  that  day 
opened  to  me  in  distinct  vision  the  Holy 
Land  of  my  future  work  and  true  home 
in  this  world,”  he  says.  “Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach — that  land  and  its  moving  or 
pausing  waters;  Arve,  and  his  gates  of 
Cluse,*  and  his  glacier  fountains;  Rhone, 


The  following  fac  simile  note  in  allusion  to  the  above  was  written  long  after: 
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and  the  infinitude  of  his  sapphire  lake, 
his  peace  beneath  the  narcissus  meads  of 
Vevay,  his  cruelty  beneath  the  promon- 
tories of  Sierre.  And  all  that  rose  against 
and  melted  into  the  sky,  of  mountain  and 
mountain  snow ; and  all  that  living  plain, 
burning  with  human  gladness,  studded 
with  white  houses,  a Milky  Way  of  star 
dwellings  cast  across  its  sunlit  blue.” 

And  so  we  follow  the  child  year  by 
year;  we  see  little  John  grow  from  out 
his  blue  shoes  and  ribbons,  vid  frilled 
collars  and  boyish  buttons,  to  rustling 
dignities  of  silken  robe  and  tasselled  cap, 
and  promoted  from  his  niche  behind  the 
drawing-room  chimney-piece  to  the  run 
of  all  the  cloisters  of  Oxford.  His  fa- 
ther meanwhile  returns  contentedly  to  his 
desk  opposite  the  brick  wall,  where  he  sits 
quietly  amassing  the  fortune  he  spends  so 
generously  and  in  so  liberal  a spirit. 

The  history  of  the  Turners  is  also  to 
be  noted:  of  the  collection  gradually  in- 
creasing; of  the  father’s  pleasure,  of  the 
son’s  delight,  in  the  pictures  of  Richmond 
Bridge  and  Gosport;  in  the  drawing  of 
Winchelsea,  “the  chief  recreation  of  my 
fatigued  hours.”  There  is  the  record  of 
the  paternal  gift  of  £200  a year  in  the 
funds  upon  the  son’s  coming  of  age,  out 
of  which  another  Turner  is  bought  for 
£70.  “It  was  not  a piece  of  painted  pa- 
per, but  a Welsh  castle  and  village  and 
Snowdon  in  blue  cloud  that  I bought  for 
my  seventy  pounds.” 

VIII. 

Ruskin  was  entered  as  Gentleman-Com- 
moner at  Christ  church, Oxford,  and  came 
up  in  January,  1837.  “I  was  entered 
as  Gentleman-Commoner  without  further 
debate,  and  remember  still  as  if  it  were 
yesterday  the  pride  of  walking  out  of  the 
Angel  Hotel  and  past  University  College, 
holding  my  father’s  arm,  in  my  velvet 
cap  and  silk  gown.” 

The  father  and  mother  had  set  their 
hearts  on  his  going  into  the  church.  He 
would  have  made  a bishop,  said  his  fa- 
ther long  years  after,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes;  and  we  may  read  now,  indeed,  of 
the  first  sermon  Ruskin  ever  preached,  a 
baby  one,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as 
a little  boy  standing  up  with  a red  cush- 
ion before  him,  and  thumping  and  preach- 
ing “People  be  good.”* 

* Nor,  indeed,  lias  he  happily  ceased  to  preach 
this  sermon,  the  text  of  which  brings  back  to  one’s 
mind  the  touching  words  of  dying  Scott. 
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Ruskin  remained  at  Oxford  until  1840. 
The  story  of  his  stay  there,  of  his  work, 
of  his  friends,  is  all  delightful  reading; 
not  the  least  touching  part  of  it  all  is  the 
account  of  his  mother  (with  his  father’s 
entire  acquiescence)  leaving  her  home, 
her  daily  habits,  and  establishing  herself 
in  lodgings  in  the  Oxford  High  Street,  so 
as  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  need.  Rus- 
kin’s  own  filial  devotion  is  also  to  be  ad- 
mired. He  tells  us  that  his  wishes  and 
his  happiness  were  the  chief  preoccupa- 
tions of  their  lives,  and  he  accepts  the 
loving  tie  generously,  as  all  sons  do  not. 
Speaking  of  liis  degree,  Ruskin  says: 

“ When  I was  sure  I had  got  through,  I 
went  out  for  a walk  in  the  fields  north  of 
New  College  (since  turned  into  the  Parks), 
happy  in  the  sense  of  recovered  freedom, 
but  extremely  doubtful  to  wliat  use  I 
should  put  it.  There  I was  at  two-and- 
twenty,  with  such  and  such  powers,  all 
second-rate  except  the  analytical  ones, 
which  were  as  much  in  embryo  as  the 
rest,  and  which  I had  no  means  of  mea- 
suring; such  and  such  likings  hitherto 
indulged  rather  against  conscience,  and  a 
dim  sense  of  duty  to  myself,  my  parents, 
and  a daily  more  vague  shadow  of  Eter- 
nal Law.  What  should  I be  or  do?” 
This  question  was  to  be  answered  very 
shortly  by  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  Modern  Painters.  Before  coming 
away  from  Oxford  I must  not  omit  to 
quote  a curious  passage  concerning  Dean 
Liddell,  “one  of  the  rarest  types  of  nobly 
presenced  Englishmen,  the  only  man  in 
Oxford  in  his  day  who  cared  about  art, 
and  whose  ‘keen’  saying  concerning  Tur- 
ner, ‘that  he  had  got  hold  of  a false  ideal,’  ” 
is  now  noted  (curiously  enough)  as  one 
which  would  have  been  eminently  help- 
ful to  Ruskin  at  the  time,  had  it  been  then 
impressed  upon  him.  And  then  we  come 
to  the  history  of  that  illness  after  over- 
work which  sent  Ruskin  and  his  parents 
abroad  again  for  an  indefinite  period, 
travelling  away  by  Rouen  and  Tours, 
by  the  Rhone  to  Avignon,  theuce  by  the 
Riviera  to  Florence  and  the  South,  in 
search  of  health.  There  is  also  this  epi- 
taph upon  Oxford:  “Oxford  taught  me 
as  much  Greek  as  she  could,  and  though 
I think  she  might  have  also  told  me  that 
fritillaries  grew  in  Iffley  meadow,  it  was 
better  that  she  left  me  to  find  them  for 
myself.  I must  get  on,”  lie  continues, 

“to  the  days  of  opening  sight  and  effec- 
tive labor,  and  to  the  scenes  of  nobler 
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education,  which  all  meil  who  keep  their 
hearts  open  receive  in  the  end  of  days.” 

It  is  always  interesting  to  ascertain 
when  a' great  man  begins  his  life’s  work; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  scarcely  the  printing  of 
the  book  or  the  framing  of  the  picture 
which  puts  a date  to  the  hour  in  which 
the  mind  ripens  or  carries  out  its  concep- 
tion; and  the  casual  mention  in  Prcete - 
rita  of  the  publication  of  Modem  Painters 
shows  how  much  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing had  already  gone  toward  the  book, 
of  which  the  actual  publishing  seemed 
the  least  memorable  part  to  the  author. 
Speaking  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
Painters , he  only  says : “It  took  the  best 
part  of  the  winter’s  leisure,”  and  dis- 
misses the  subject  with,  “The  said  first 
volume  must  have  been  out  by  my  fa- 
ther’s birthday;  its  success  was  assured 
by  the  end  of  the  year.” 

The  book  made  its  mark  then  and  there. 
Those  qualities  which  Ruskin  prefers  to 
call  his  analytical  qualities  seem  to  oth- 
ers to  be  a happy  combination  of  intui- 
tion, of  industry,  and  vivid  imagination. 
Though  the  graduate’s  principles  and 
teachings  were  variously  esteemed,  ev- 
ery one  acknowledged  their  importance, 
and  it  seems  but  justice  to  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
suggest  that  he  was  not  altogether  account- 
able for  the  seriousness  with  which  his 
admirers  have  sometimes  accepted  his  elo- 
quent paradoxes  and  humors.  It  is  hard- 
ly fair  perhaps  to  look  back  at  the  by-gone 
criticisms  of  this  startling  and  eloquent 
publication.  Reviewers  writing  long  af- 
ter, with  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
road,  can  drive  their  team  steadily,  crack- 
ing their  long  whips  with  a sense  of  dig- 
nity and  final  authority  which  is  admi- 
rable for  retrospective  commonplace;  but 
how  are  they  to  rein  in  a Pegasus  who  has 
inadvertently  found  himself  harnessed  to 
the  old  coach,  and  who  puts  out  his  wings 
and  flies  straight  up  into  the  air  ? Pegasus 
in  his  flight  does  not  hesitate  to  kick  out 
right  and  left,  overturning  as  he  goes  the 
various  “Van  Somethings  and  Bac  Some- 
things,” with  other  shrines  that  we  would 
more  gladly  sacrifice.  Blackwood  of 
those  days  took  up  the  battle  in  an  over- 
bearing and  angry  spirit.  The  reviewer 
comes  to  the  defence  of  the  giants  and 
windmills  this  new  Don  Quixote  is  attack- 
ing right  and  left — Claude,  Sal  vator,(Juyp, 
Berghem,  Ruysdael,  etc.  “You  cannot 
judge  with  judgment  if  you  have  not  the 
sun  in  your  spirit  and  passion  in  your 


heart,”  cries  the  young  champion,  dealing 
his  thrusts.  But  this  is  not  language  to 
be  applied  to  such  authorities  as  those  of 
Blackwood  then,  or  perhaps  of  the  Edin- 
burgh nowadays;  and  the  critics  in  re- 
turn strike  at  the  graduate  with  the  sun 
in  their  eyes,  and  with  passion  in  their 
words  if  not  in  their  hearts. 

A second  article  which  appeared  in 
Blackwood  some  years  later  was  far 
more  within  the  limits  of  fair  and  mea- 
sured criticism,  allowing  the  book  to  be 
the  work  of  a man  of  power,  thinking  in- 
dependently, feeling  strongly,  and  with 
“a  mortal  aversion  to  be  in  a crowd.” 
Meanwhile  Fraser , in  its  article  on  the 
second  edition,  declares  that  “the  Oxford 
graduate  has  sought  a reputation  even  in 
the  Canon’s  mouth,  has  scaled  the  wall 
of  the  Castle  of  Prejudice,  and  from  its 
embattled  parapet  waves  us  to  follow.” 
The  graduate’s  volume  “prompts  us  to 
leave  the  conventional  for  the  true,  and 
quitting  the  cant  of  gallery  connoisseur- 
ship,  to  find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermous  in  stones,  and 
good  in  everything.”  And  in  this,  in- 
deed, lies  the  wonderful  charm  and  value 
of  Ruskin’s  writing.  To  Ruskin  every 
natural  thing,  every  flower  and  stone, 
seems  mystically  and  wonderfully  reveal- 
ed, and  as  we  read  on  sometimes  an  al- 
most new  sense  seems  our  own  for  a time. 
From  the  Ethics  of  the  Dust  to  the  Stones 
of  Venice , from  the  Springs  of  Wandel  to 
Deucalion , there  is  nothing  which  has 
once  attracted  him  which  he  does  not 
study  with  love  and  intuition,  nothing  he 
does  not  use  with  admiration.  This  ap- 
plies chiefly  to  his  love  for  Nature.  For 
the  more  human  part  in  art  his  feeling 
is  different  altogether,  and  there  his  in- 
stinct for  destruction  is  often  as  fierce  as 
his  gift  for  construction  is  exquisite  when 
he  treats  of  Nature  and  her  silent  belong- 
ings. 

IX. 

The  writer  of  this  little  essay  certainly 
cannot  pretend  either  to  the  knowledge 
or  to  the  infallibility  of  an  art  critic,  and 
she  has  therefore  ventured  to  take  Ruskin 
from  her  own  point  of  view  only,  as  a 
teacher,  as  a writer  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  a poet  in  his  own  measure. 
How  is  it  possible  to  a man  writing,  as  lie 
says,  “ with  passion,”  with  all  the  vibrating 
chords  of  a thousand  interests  and  revela- 
tions, to  be  the  temperate  and  dispassion- 
ate awarder  of  that  bare  justice  which  is 
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all  an  orthodox  critic  should  bestow  ? 
Many  things,  indeed,  leave  him  altogeth- 
er silent  and  apparently  irresponsive;  he 
does  not  always  contradict  the  verdict  of 
generations,  but  he  accepts  it  without  en- 
thusiasm. The  instinctive  form  which 
beauty  takes  for  him  is  that  of  Nature 
and  her  direct  influence  upon  himself. 
His  attitude  toward  Greek  art  is  curious- 
ly characteristic  of  this;  so  were  his  first 
impressions  of  Rome. 

Very  long  afterward  Ruskin  said  of 
his  mother’s  house-keeping  arrangements: 
“ I don’t  think  the  reader  has  yet  been  in- 
formed that  I inherited  to  the  full  my 
mother’s  love  of  tidiness  and  cleanliness, 
and  that  in  Switzerland,  next  to  her  eter- 
nal snows,  what  I most  admired  was  her 
white  sleeves.” 

Was  it  Ruskin’s  love  of  order,  then, 
which  caused  him  to  suffer  so  much  in 
Rome,  where  he  waywardly  painted  the 
rags  fluttering  in  a by-street,  and  would 
not  give  a thought  to  the  ancient  churches 
and  statues  and  pictures  and  ruins.  Was 
it  his  love  of  tidiness  or  his  sincerity 
which  made  him  at  first  write  almost 
cruelly  of  Italy,  of  Florence,  and  of  the 
Uffizi,  of  Siena  and  its  cathedral,  “cost- 
ly confectionery,  faithless  vanity”?  The 
first  sight  of  St.  Peter’s,  he  tells  us,  was 
to  him  little  more  than  a gray  mile- 
stone, announcing  twenty  miles  yet  of 
stony  road.  He  ascertained  that  the 
stanze  could  not  give  him  any  pleasure. 
“What  the  Forum  or  Capitol  had  been 
he  did  not  in  the  least  care.  Raphael’s 
‘Transfiguration’  and  Domenichino’s  ‘St. 
Jerome’  he  pronounced,  without  the  small- 
est hesitation— Domenichino’s  a bad  pic- 
ture. and  Raphael’s  an  ugly  one”  (which 
verdict  I can  remember  my  own  father 
endorsing,  as  Tar  as  the  Raphael  was  con- 
cerned). I ought  also  in  fairness  to  add 
that,  later  on,  many  of  Ruskins's  unquali- 
fied early  criticisms  are  entirely  modified 
and  swept  away. 

For  the  second  volume  of  Modern 
Painters,  “not  meant  to  be  in  the  least 
like  what  it  is,”  Ruskin  wanted  “more 
Chamouni”;  and  further  on,  feeling  that 
he  must  know  more  of  Italy,  see  Pau  and 
Florence  again,  before  writing  another 
word,  he  tells  his  indulgent  parents  of 
his  wish.  Turner,  of  all  people,  strongly 
opposed  the  journey,  the  Continent  being 
then  in  an  angry  and  disturbed  condition ; 
but  papa  and  mamma  seem  to  have 
agreed.  And  so  the  new  life  began  for 


him  as  we  read  in  the  chapters  headed 
Campo  Santo  and  Macugnaga.  “Serious, 
enthusiastic,  worship  and  wonder  and 
work  ; up  at  six,  drawing,  studying, 
thinking;  breaking  bread  and  drinking 
wine  at  intervals:  homeward  the  moment 
the  sun  went  down.”  “ The  days  that  be- 
gan in  the  cloister  of  the  Campo  Santo 
usually  ended  by  my  getting  upon  the 
roof  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  and  sit- 
ting in  the  sunlight  that  transfused  the 
warm  marble  of  its  pinnacles  till  the  un- 
abated brightness  weut  down  beyond  the 
arches  of  the  Ponte  a Mare,  the  few  foot- 
steps and  voices  of  the  twilight  silent  in 
the  streets,  and  the  city  and  her  moun- 
tains stood  mute  as  a dream  beyond  the 
soft  eddying  of  Arno.”  We  may  judge 
by  these  illustrations  to  his  life  what  sort 
of  material  it  was  that  Ruskin  himself  put 
into  his  noble  books.  Where  is  it  that 
he  writes  of  the  temples  not  made  with 
hands,  but  riveted  of  hearts,  and  that 
kind  of  “marble  crimson  veined”  is  in- 
deed eternal ! 

It  was  between  the  publication  of  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  Modem 
Painters  that  Ruskin  came  under  Car- 
lyle’s influence.  Long  years  afterward 
Carlyle  himself,  writing  to  Emerson,  says: 
“There  is  nothing  going  on  among  us  as 
notable  to  me  as  those  fierce  lightning- 
bolts  Ruskin  is  copiously  and  desperately 
pouring  into  the  black  world  of  Anarchy 
all  around  him.  No  other  man  in  Eng- 
land that  I meet  has  in  him  the  divine 
rage  against  iniquity,  falsity,  and  base- 
ness that  Ruskin  has,  and  that  every  man 
ought  to  have.  Unhappily  he  is  not  a 
strong  man — one  might  say  a weak  man 
rather — and  has  not  the  least  prudence  of 
management,  though  if  he  can  hold  out 
for  another  fifteen  years  or  so,  he  may 
produce,  even  in  this  way,  a great  effect 
or  so.  God  grant  it,  say  I.” 

I heard  a pretty  account  once  from  Mr. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  of  a visit  paid  by  Rus- 
kin to  Carlyle  in  the  old  familiar  room 
in  Cheyne  Walk,  with  the  old  picture  of 
Cromwell  on  the  wall,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
little  tables  and  pretty  knick-knacks  still 
in  their  quiet  order.  Mr.  Ruskin  had 
been  ill  not  long  before,  and  as  he  talked 
on  of  something  he  cared  about,  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton said  his  eyes  lighted  up,  and  he 
seemed  agitated  and  moved.  Carlyle 
stopped  him  short,  saying  the  subject  was 
too  interesting/  “You  must  take  care,” 
he  said,  with  that  infinite  kindness  which 
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Carlyle  could  show;  “ you  will  be  making 
yourself  ill  once  more.”  And  Ruskin, 
quite  simply,  like  a child,  stopped  short. 
“You  are  right,”  he  said,  calling  Carlyle 
“master,”  and  then  went  on  to  talk  of 
something  else,  as  dull,  no  doubt,  as  any- 
thing could  be  that  Ruskin  and  Carlyle 
could  talk  about  together. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Prceterita  there 
is  one  particular  passage  about  Carlyle  to 
which  many  of  us  will  demur. 

Ruskin  himself  this  time  is  now  quoting 
from  the  Emerson  correspondence,  and  he 
says:  “I  find  at  page  18  this  to  me  en- 
tirely disputable,  and  to  my  thought,  so 
far  as  undisputed,  much  blamable  and 
pitiable  exclamation  of  my  master’s:  ‘ Not 
till  we  can  think  that  here  and  there  one 
is  thinking  of  us,  one  is  loving  us,  does 
this  waste  earth  become  a peopled  gar- 
den.’ My  training,  as  the  reader  has 
perhaps  enough  perceived,  produced  in 
me  the  precisely  opposite  sentiment.  My 
times  of  happiness  had  always  been  when 
nobody  was  thinking  of  me.  . . .The  gar- 
den at  home  was  no  waste  place  to  me 
because  I did  not  suppose  myself  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  either  to  the  ants  or  the 
butterflies,  and  the  only  qualification  of 
the  delight  of  my  evening  walk  at  Cham- 
pagnole  was  the  sense  that  my  father  and 
mother  were  thinking  of  me,  and  would 
be  frightened  if  I was  ten  minutes  late 
for  tea.  . . . 

“I  don’t  mean  in  the  least  that  I could 
have  done  without  them.  They  were  to 
me  much  more  than  Carlyle's  wife  to 
him. . . .But  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  waste  to  him  unless  he  had  admirers 
in  it  is  a sorry  state  of  sentiment  enough, 
and  I am  somewhat  tempted  for  once  to 
admire  the  exactly  opposite  temper  of  my 
own  solitude.  My  entire  delight  was  in 
observing  without  being  observed;  if  I 
could  have  been  invisible,  all  the  better. 

I was  absolutely  interested  in  men  and 
in  their  ways  as  I was  interested  in  mar- 
mots and  chamois  and  in  trouts.  . . .The 
living  habitation  of  the  world,  the  graz- 
ing and  nesting  in  it,  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  air,  the  rocks,  the  waters— to  be 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  rejoice,  and  won- 
der at  it ; . . . .this  was  the  essential  love  of 
nature  in  me,  this  the  root  of  all  that  I 
have  usefully  become.” 

As  I have  already  said,  this  peculiar 
sense  of  solemn  responsibility  to  nature 
and  to  mankind,  and  irresponsibility  to 
individuals,  is  most  specially  to  be  noted 


in  Ruskin;  more  specially  in  the  young 
Ruskin,  who  writes  as  people  of  strong 
imaginations  write  when  the  impulse  is 
on  them,  realizing  at  the  moment  but  one 
aspect  of  a feeling.  But  though  he  writes 
in  this  detached  and  lofty  fashion,  every 
page  of  his  memoir  vibrates  with  the 
warm  light  of  a united  home,  where  exist 
mutual  love,  confidence,  sympathy,  with- 
out which  half  the  charm  of  the  whole 
picture  would  be  gone. 

X. 

At  Macugnaga,  Ruskin,  maturing  his 
second  volume,  seems  to  have  lived  in 
good  company,  with  a couple  of  Shake- 
speare’s plays  and  his  own  thoughts,  but 
not  to  have  enjoyed  his  solitude  so  much 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
theories.  Mr.  Boxall  and  Mr.  Hardinge 
presently  joined  him  for  a time,  and  then 
came  another  serious  illness,  after  which 
the  second  volume  of  Modern  Painters 
was  published,  in  1846. 

This  second  volume  concerns  the  schools 
of  Italy  and  its  histories  of  art,  and  raised 
as  much  indignation  as  the  first  had  done, 
though  less  irritation.  Critics  thanked 
Heaven  openly  that  they  were  publicans 
and  still  able  to  admire,  not  Pharisees 
rejecting  right  and  left.  Then  followed 
another  beautiful  sermon  and  more  par- 
ables. “The  book  I called  The  Sei-en 
Lamps  was  to  show  that  certain  right 
states  of  temper  and  moral  feeling  were 
the  magic  powers  by  which  all  good  ar- 
chitecture, without  exception,  had  been 
produced.”  The  Stones  of  Venice  ap- 
peared between  the  years  1851  and  1853, 
and  had  from  beginning  to  end  no  other 
aim  than  to  show  that  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  Venice  had  arisen  out  of,  and 
indicated  in  all  its  features,  a state  of  pure 
national  faith  and  of  domestic  virtue,  and 
that  its  Renaissance  architecture  had  arisen 
out  of,  and  indicated  in  all  its  features,  a 
state  of  concealed  national  infidelity  and 
of  domestic  corruption. 

Again  and  again,  as  we  read  our  Ruskin, 
the  truth  of  his  father’s  saying  occurs  to 
one,  “He  should  have  been  a bishop!” 
Everything  has  a moral  to  him  and  a 
meaning.  “ In  these  books  of  mine,  their 
distinctive  character  as  essays  on  art  is 
their  bringing  everything  to  a root  in 
human  passion  or  in  human  hope,”  he 
says  in  Modern  Painters  (Vol.  V.).  The 
law  of  perfectness  is  one  of  his  favorite 
texts,  one  that  he  would  have  us  all  pur- 
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sue.  He  culls  and  he  chooses  at  will, 
dwelling  upon  each  detail  which  illus- 
trates his  own  vast  and  lovely  concep- 
tion of  things  as  they  should  be  — as 
they  might  be  for  us  if  we  were  all  Rus- 
kins;  and  the  chief  danger  for  his  disci- 
ples is  that  of  seeing  details  too  vividly, 
and  missing  the  whole.  There  is  also  all 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  person- 
ality in  his  teaching.  Oracles  such  as  are 
Mill  and  Spencer  veil  their  faces  when 
they  utter.  Poets  and  orators  like  Ruskin 
uncover  their  heads  as  they  address  their 
congregations. 

Ruskin  has  not  only  words  at  his  com- 
mand. but  delicate  hands.  Look  at  the 
sketches  and  drawings  in  the  latter  vol- 
umes of  Modem  Painters.  How  eloquent 
and  graceful  they  are,  whether  it  is  indi- 
cated motion  or  shadow,  whether  clouds 
or  spiral  leaf  and  upspringing  branch! 

When  Ruskin  records  his  past,  it  is  as 
often  as  not  by  the  sketches  he  has  taken 
along  the  way  that  he  marks  his  progress. 
And  how  true  the  saying  is  that  nothing 
else — no  descriptions — ever  bring  back  a 
former  state  of  mind  and  being  as  an  old 
sketch  will  do!  Sometimes  one’s  old  self 
actually  seems  to  come  up  and  take  it  out 
of  one’s  hand.  Only  last  night,  apropos 
of  these  sketches  of  Rusk  in’s,  and  of  a 
new  portfolio  of  them  lately  published,  I 
heard  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Slade 
Professor  at  Cambridge  saying  that,  with 
all  the  credit  Professor  Ruskin  has  justly 
won  as  a master  of  English  diction,  he 
has  scarcely  gained  as  much  as  he  de- 
served for  the  exquisite  character  of  his 
actual  drawing. 

As  one  looks  down  the  list  of  Ruskin 's 
writings*  one  can  roughly  read  the  story 

* It  may  he  convenient  to  give  the  following  list 
of  Mr  Ruskin’s  works,  taken  from  Men  of  the  Time , 
and  from  the  fly-leaves  of  Mr.  George  Allen  : 

Poems.  Friendship's  Offering.  1835  to  1843. 

Modern  Painters.  Vol.  I.,  1843. 

Modern  Painters.  Vol.  II.,  1846. 

Art.  Quarterly  Review,  June,  1847,  Lord  Lind- 
say's Christian  Art;  March,  1848,  Eastlake  on  the 
History  of  Painting. 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

King  of  the  Golden  River.  1849.  Illustrated  by 
R.  I)ovlc. 

Stoii es  of  Venice.  Vol.  III.,  ’51 -’53.  1851. 

Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting.  1853. 

Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua,  1854,  for  the 
Arundel  Society. 

Notes  on  the  Koval  Academy.  Five  parts.  1855 
to  1859. 

Modern  Painters.  Vol.  ITT.,  1856. 

Modern  Painters.  Vol.  IV.,  1856. 

Notes  on  the  Turner  Collection.  1857. 


of  his  life.  In  the  early  numbers  of  the 
Comhill  Magazine  his  papers  on  political 
economy  appeared,  and  it  must  have  been 
about  that  time  that  he  entered  into  his 
partnership  with  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  re- 
sulting in  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  movements  of  the  day. 

There  is  a short  article  by  Miss  Hill  in 
a by -gone  Fortnightly  Review , describing 
the  beginning  of  what  has  led  to  so  much. 
The  article  is  called  4k  Cottage  Property  in 
London.”  The  said  cottages,  begrimed, 
and  overcrowded  by  the  dreary  London 
peasantry,  were  whitewashed  and  drained 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  £700,  and 
relet  again  by  Miss  Hill  to  the  poor  peo- 
ple themselves,  of  whom  she  always  writes 
with  admirable  discernment  and  sympa- 
thy. As  she  tells  of  her  tenants,  of  their 
fortitude,  their  power  of  hope,  their  sim- 
ple, entire  confidence,  their  extraordinary 
patience,  Miss  Hill  speaks  with  the  know- 
ledge that  people  bring  whose  genius  is 
in  the  work  into  which  they  throw  their 
hearts,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  was  the  first  to 
recognize  her  gift. 

44 1 had  not  great  ideas  of  what  must  be 
done,”  she  says.  44  My  strongest  endeavors 
were  to  be  used  to  rouse  habits  of  industry 
and  effort.  The  plan  was  one  which  de- 
pended on  just  governing  more  than  on 
helping.  The  first  point  was  to  secure  such 
power  as  would  enable  me  to  insist  on  some 
essential  sanitary  arrangements.  I laid 
the  scheme  before  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  entered 

Political  Economy  of  Art.  1857.  Two  Lec- 
tures. 1859-1860. 

The  Two  Paths.  (Lectures  on  Art.) 

Modern  Painters.  Vol.  V.,  1860. 

Sir  Joshua  Holbein.  Comhill  Magazine.  1860. 

Unto  this  Last.  Comhill  Magazine.  1860-1862. 

Munera  Pulveris.  Fraser's  Magazine.  1862-1863. 

Notes  on  the  Alps. 

Cestus  of  Aglaia.  1865. 

Sesame  and  Lilies.  1865. 

Ethics  of  the  Dust.  1865. 

Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  1866. 

Time  and  Tide  by  Wear  and  Tyno. 

Queen  of  the  Air.  1869. 

Lectures  on  Art.  1871  to  1878. 

Fors  Cluvigera. 

Aratra  Pentelice.  1872. 

The  Relation  between  Michael  Angelo  and  Tin- 
toret.  1 872. 

The  Eagle's  Nest.  1872. 

Ariadne  Florentina.  1873-1876. 

Love's  Mciuie.  1873. 

Vnl  d’  Arno.  1874. 

Proserpina.  1875-1876. 

Deucalion.  1875-1878. 

Mornings  in  Florence.  1875-1877. 

Bibliotheca  Pastorum.  1877. 

Pranerita.  (Still  publishing.)  1888. 
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into  it  most  warmly.  He  at  once  came 
forward  with  all  the  money  necessary, 
and  took  the  whole  risk  of  the  undertak- 
ing upon  himself.  He  showed  me,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  far  more  useful  if  it 
could  be  made  to  pay— that  a working- 
man ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  his  own 
house.”. . . . 

I found  a letter  among  my  father’s  pa- 
pers the  other  day  which  must  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Buskin  about  this  time,  and 
as  it  bears  upon  one  of  his  many  theories, 
and  is  interesting  and  characteristic,  I will 
insert  it  here.  It  concerned  an  old  friend 
of  my  father’s,  Monsieur  Louis  Marvy,  who 
spent  one  winter  in  Young  Street.  He 
was  an  engraver  by  profession;  he  had, 
as  I believe,  been  mixed  up  in  some  of  the 
revolutionary  episodes  of  1848.  He  was 
a very  charming  and  gentle  person,  in 
delicate  health.  He  used  to  work  hour 
after  hour  at  his  plates.  He  lived  quietly 
in  our  house,  chiefly  absorbed  by  his  work. 
He  died  quite  young,  not  long  after  his 
return  to  France.  Mr.  Buskin’s  letter  re- 
fers in  a measure  to  this  by-gone  episode, 
and  I have  his  permission  to  transcribe  it: 

"Dknmark  Hill,  21st  December , 1860. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Thackeray,— I think  (or  should 
think  if  I did  not  know)  that  you  are  quite 
right  in  this  general  law  about  lecturing, 
though,  until  I knew  it,  I did  not  feel  able  to 
refuse  the  letter  of  request  asked  of  me. 

“The  inode  in  which  you  direct  your  chari- 
ty puts  me  in  mind  of  a matter  that  has  lain 
long  on  my  mind,  though  I never  have  had 
the  time  or  face  to  talk  to  you  of  it. 

“In  somebody's  drawing-room  ages  ago  you 
were  speaking  accidentally  of  M.  de  Marvy.  I 
expressed  my  great  obligation  to  him, on  which 
yon  said  that  I could  now  prove  my  gratitude, 
if  I chose,  to  his  widow,  which  choice  I then 
not  accepting,  have  ever  since  remembered  the 
circumstance  as  one  peculiarly  likely  to  add, 
so  far  as  it  went,  to  the  general  impression  on 
your  mind  of  the  hollowness  of  people's  say- 
ings and  hardness  of  their  hearts. 

“The  fact  is,  I give  what  I give  almost  in 
an  opposite  way  to  yours.  I think  there  are 
many  people  who  will  relieve  hopeless  distress 
for  one  who  will  help  at  a hopeful  pinch,  and 
when  I have  choice  I nearly  always  give  where 
I think  the  money  will  be  fruitful  rather  than 
merely  helpful.  I would  lecture  for  a school 
when  I would  not  for  a distressed  author,  and 
would  have  helped  I)e  Marvy  to  perfect  his 
invention,  but  not — unless  I bad  no  other  ob- 
ject— his  widow  after  he  was  gone.  In  a word, 
I like  to  prop  the  falling  more  than  to  feed  the 
fallen.  This,  if  you  ever  find  out  anything  of 
my  private  life,  you  will  know  to  be  true;  hut 
I shall  never  feel  comfortable,  nevertheless, 
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about  that  Marvy  bnsiuess  unless  you  send  to 
me  for  ten  pounds  for  the  next  author,  or  art- 
ist, or  widow  of  either,  whom  yon  want  to  help. 

“And  with  this  weight  at  last  off  my  mind, 
I pray  you  to  believe  me  always  faithfully,  re- 
spectfully yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

“All  best  wishes  of  the  season  to  you  and 
your  daughters.” 

And  my  father’s  daughter  may  be  per- 
haps forgiven  for  adding  that  there  are 
few  among  us  who  will  not  sympathize 
as  much  with  Mr.  Buskin  when  he  breaks 
his  theories  as  when  he  keeps  to  them. 
I don't  know  if  it  is  fair  to  quote  the  story 
I heard  at  Coniston,  long  after,  of  the  man 
who  had  grossly  lied  and  cheated  at  Brant- 
wood  for  years,  and  whose  wages  Mr.  Bus- 
kin went  on  paying,  because  he  could  not 
give  him  a character,  and  could  not  let 
him  and  his  children  starve. 

XI. 

It  may  be  here  as  well  to  say  a few 
words  of  Mr.  Buskin's  public  work.  In 
the  statement  of  the  purposes  of  St. 
George's  Guild  published  by  him  he 
explains  the  two  chief  objects  of  the  soci- 
ety:— Firstly,  agricultural  work,  reclaim- 
ing waste  lands,  and  the  encouragement 
of  manual  labor  without  the  help  of 
steam  (“a  cruel  and  furious  waste  of  fuel 
to  do  what  every  stream  and  breeze  are 
ready  to  do”);  Secondly,  the  building  of 
museums  and  schools  of  art  and  study. 
“I  continually  see  subscriptions  of  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  for 
new  churches.  Now  a good  clergyman 
never  wants  a church.  He  can  say  all 
his  parishioners  essentially  need  to  hear 
in  any  of  his  parishioners’  best  parlors  or 
upper  chambers,  or,  if  these  are  not  large 
enough,  in  the  market-place  or  harvest- 
field.  What  does  he  want  with  altars  — 
was  the  Lord’s  Supper  eaten  on  one?— 
what  with  pews  — useless  rents  for  the 
pride  of  them;  what  with  font  and  pul- 
pit that  the  next  way  side  brook  or  mossy 
bank  cannot  give  him  In  order  to 

form  wholesome  habits  they  (the  young) 
must  be  placed  under  wholesome  condi- 
tions. For  the  pursuit  of  any  intellect- 
ual inquiry  to  advantage  not  only  leisure 
must  be  granted  them,  but  quiet.  . . . The 
words  “school,”  “college,”  “university,” 
rightly  understood,  imply  the  leisure  ne- 
cessary for  learning,  the  companionship 
necessary  for  sympathy,  and  wilful  ness 
restrained  by  the  daily  vigilance  and  firm- 
ness of  tutors  and  masters. 
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The  writer  has  not  seen  the  museum  at 
Sheffield,  but  happening*  to  admire  the 
work  of  a young  water-color  painter  only 
a day  ago,  and  to  ask  where  lie  had  stud- 
ied, she  was  told  that  he  had  studied  with 
nature  for  a teacher;  but  that  besides 
working  in  this  great  academy  he  had 
also  greatly  profited  by  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
museum  at  Sheffield,  where  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  art  treasures  are  to 
be  found  in  a couple  of  rooms  opening  on 
each  side  of  the  door  of  a road-side  cottage. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Ruskin  intended  to  build 
an  art  museum  for  Sheffield,  and  commis- 
sioned Mr.  William  Marshall  to  prepare 
the  plans.  I do  not  know  why  this  scheme 
was  never  carried  beyond  the  designs. 
We  all  know  of  his  noble  and  patriotic 
gifts  to  Oxford,  where  he  has  been  twice 
elected  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 
Cambridge  also  made  signals  of  respect 
and  admiration,  and  he  was  elected  Rede 
Lecturer  in  1867.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  Ruskin  at  Cambridge;  Oxford 
seems  to  belong  far  more  to  his  genius,  to 
his  emotional  gifts,  his  playful  mediaeval 
and  romantic  views  of  life.  I have  heard 
of  him  entertaining  his  guests  as  hospi- 
tably in  his  rooms  at  All-Souls’  as  at 
Brantwood  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  A 
friend  described  to  us  the  well-servred 
breakfast,  ample  beyond  all  appetite  of 
host  or  guest,  and  Ruskin,  fearing  to  dis- 
appoint the  cook,  sending  friendly  and 
appreciative  messages.  “A  very  nice 
relish  for  breakfast,  sir,”  says  the  scout, 
offering  some  particular  dish.  “A  very 
nice  relish  at  any  time,”  says  Ruskin, 
kindly,  refusing,  “and  tell  the  cook  I 
said  so.” 

The  following  note  of  welcome  shows 
what  trouble  Brantwood  hikes  for  its 
friends: 

“ King’s  Arms,  Lanoastkk,  Saturday. 

“ Dear  Mu.  , — I have  left  orders  to 

make  you  comfortable;  it  is  just  possible,  af- 
ter these  two  days  of  darkness,  you  may  even 
have  a gleam  of  sun  on  Monday  morning. 

“ Eleven  train  to  Cam  forth  Junction,  where 
change  carriages  for  Ulverstone,  where  getting 
out,  you  will,  I doubt  not,  see  a dark  post- 
chaise,  into  which  getting,  an  hour  and  a half’s 
pleasant  drive  brings  you  to  Brantwood,  w here 
I hope  you  may  he  not  uncomfortable  what- 
ever the  weather. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Ruskin.” 

Not  the  least  among  Ruskin’s  gifts  to 
his  fellow-men  are  the  beautiful  copies  of 
beautiful  pictures  which  he  has  had  exe- 


cuted for  the  students  at  Sheffield  and 
elsewhere:  the  best  copies  that  the  best 
talent  art  and  knowledge  could  produce, 
bestowed  with  like  liberality  and  sympa- 
thy upon  those  who  have  no  means  of 
reaching  the  originals.  The  following 
letters  relating  to  this  work  will  be  found 
interesting.  One  is  struck  by  the  care 
for  the  work  and  the  interest  in  the  work- 
er, to  whose  great  kindness  I owe  this 
record : 

“Oxford,  20 th  May , 1873. 

“My  dear , — I have  your  interesting 

letter,  with  the  (to  me  very  charming)  little 
sketch  of  ‘The  Peace/  By  the  Virtues  ou  the 
left  I meant  what  perhaps  my  memory  fails  in 
placing  there — on  the  left-hand  wall,  standing 
w'itli  your  hack  to  the  window.  1 The  Peace’  is 
opposite  window,  isn’t  it  ? I can  only  say,  do 
any  face  that  strikes  you.  In  this  composition 
I care  more  for  completeness  of  record  than  for 
accurate  copying.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
I esteem  exquisite  as  painting;  but  all  is  in- 
valuable as  design  and  emotion.  Do  it  as 
thoroughly  as  you  can  pleasantly  to  yourself. 
For  me,  the  Justice  and  Concord  are  the  irn- 
portantest.  As  you  have  got  to  work  comfort- 
ably on  it,  don’t  burry.  Do  it  satisfactorily ; 
and  then  to  Assisi,  where  quite  possibly  I may 
join  you,  though  not  for  a mouth  or  six  weeks. 

“Keep  me  well  in  knowledge  of  your  health 
and  movements  (writing  now  to  Conistou), 
and  believe  me 

“Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin.” 

“I  shall  soon  be  writing  to  the  good 

monks  at  Assisi;  give  them  my  love  always. 

“Do  not  spare  fees  to  custodes,  aud  put 
them  down  separately  to  me. 

“People  talk  so  absurdly  about  bribing. 
An  Italian  cannot  know  at  first  anything 
about  an  Englishman  but  that  lie  is  cither 
stingy  or  generous.  The  money  gift  really 
opens  his  heart,  if  be  has  one.  You  can  do  it 
in  that  case  w ithout  money, indeed, eventually, 
but  it  is  amazing  how  many  people  can  liavo 
good  (as  well  as  bad)  brought  out  of  them  by 
gifts,  and  no  otherwise.” 

“ London,  15tA  June,  1873. 

“My  dear , — I am  very  glad  to  have 

your  letters,  and  to  see  that  you  are  on  the 
whole  well,  and  happy  in  your  work.  One’s 
friends  never  do  write  to  one  when  one’s  at 
Siena;  somehow  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  a 
letter  ever  gets  there. 

“ You  may  stay  at  your  work  there  as  long 
as  you  find  necessary  for  easy  completion.  It 
wTill  he  long  before  I get  to  Assisi. 

“I  don’t  care  about  anything  in  the  Villa 
Spanocehi.  All  my  pleasant  thoughts  of  it — 
or  any  other  place  nearly — are  gone.  Do  ‘ The 
Peace’  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  now  you  ape 
at  it. 

“I  have  intense  sympathy  with  you  about 
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Sunday,  but  fancy  my  conscience  was  unusu- 
ally morbid.  I am  never  comfortable  on  the 
day.  Of  course  the  general  shop-shutting  and 
dismalness  in  England  adds  to  the  effect  of  it. 

“Your  day  is  admirably  laid  out,  except  that 
in  your  walk  after  four  you  go  to  look  at  pic- 
tures. You  ought  to  rest  in  changed  thoughts 
as  much  as  possible,  to  get  out  on  the  green 
banks  and  brows,  and  think  of  nothing  but 
what  the  leaves  and  winds  say. 

“I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  of  myself  that 
is  pleasant;  not  much  that  is  specially  other- 
wise. The  weather  has  been  frightful  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  better  at  Coniston,  but  it  appalls 
me ; it  is  a plague  of  darkness  such  as  I never 
believed  nature  could  inflict  or  suffer. 

“Always  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Ruskin.” 

“ Herne  Hill.  23d  April,  1882. 

“ That  is  a good  passage  of  Leonardo’s, 

but  if  you  had  read  my  Oxford  lectures  you 
would  find  their  whole  initiatory  line  and 
shade  practice  is  (with  distiuct  announcement 
of  his  authority)  based  on  his  book.  I had 
read  every  word  of  it  with  care  before  I fin- 
ished Mod.  P.” 

XII. 

Sir  Charles  Newton  writes  on  one  oc- 
casion: “I  spent  last  night  with  Ruskin, 
and  very  delightful  it  was.  He  is  now 
taking  that  larger  view  of  art  which  I 
always  expected  he  would,  and  begins  to 
regard  Greek  art  from  the  point  of  view 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  looked  at,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  themselves.” 
This  letter  was  shown  me  by  Mr.  George 
Watts,  who  has  often  described  his  dis- 
cussions with  Ruskin  during  their  long 
and  intimate  companionship.  That  Rus- 
kin is  remorseless  all  his  friends  must  al- 
low, but  he  is  remorseless  to  himself  as 
soon  as  a conviction  is  borne  in  upon  him. 

Here  is  a charming  example  of  a re- 
cantation in  a letter  to  Mr.  Burne-Jones. 

“ Venice,  13M  May , 1869. 

“My  dearest  Ned, — There’s  nothing  here 
like  Carpaccio ! There’s  a little  bit  of  humble- 
pie  for  you ! 

“Well,  the  fact  was,  I had  never  once  look- 
ed at  him,  having  classed  him  in  glance  and 
thought  with  Gentile  Bellini  and  other  men 
of  the  more  or  less  incipient  and  hard  schools, 
and  Tintoret  went  better  with  clouds  and 
hills.  But  this  Carpaccio  is  a new  world  to 

me I’ve  only  seen  the  Academy  ones  yet, 

and  am  going  this  morning  ( cloudless 

light)  to  your  St.  George  of  the  Schiavoni; 
but  I must  send  this  word  first  to  catch  post. 

“From  your  loving  J.  R. 

* “I  don’t  give  up  my  Tintoret, but  his  disso- 
lution of  expression  into  drapery  and  shadow 
is  too  licentious  for  me  now.” 


It  is  to  Mr.  Watts  I also  owe  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  which  are  so  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  do  such  honor  to  the 
candor  and  love  of  truth  of  the  recipients, 
that  I will  set  them  down  without  com- 
ment. The  letters  recall  that  past  vision 
of  Little  Holland  House  and  its  gardens, 
where  for  many  years  Watts,  “the  Signo- 
re,” as  his  friends  all  call  him,  dwelt  on, 
recording  the  generation  of  noble  people 
passing  by,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  ideals 
of  his  own  mind,  working  day  after  day 
quietly  from  dawn  of  light  to  afternoon 
in  that  home  of  so  much  vivid  life  and 
original  color,  whose  Mistress  has  only 
now  passed  us  by,  leaving  all  her  kind 
deeds  and  happy,  gracious  ways  shining 
like  a track  on  the  waters  behind  her. 

41  Saturday  Evening,  29 th  September , 1860. 

“Dear  Watts, — I am  very  glad  to  have 
your  letter  to-night,  having  been  down-heart- 
ed lately  and  unable  to  write  to  my  friends, 
yet  glad  of  being  remembered  by  them.  I 
have  kept  a kind  letter  of  Mrs.  Prinsep’s  by  me 
ever  so  long.  It  came  too  late  to  be  answered 
before  the  birthday  of  which  it  told  me. 

“ I will  come  and  sit  whenever  and  wherever 
and  as  long  as  you  like.  I have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do,  and  don’t  meau  to  have.  I hope  to 
be  at  National  Gallery  on  Tuesday  [erased], 
Wednesday  [erased;  see  end  of  uote],  and 
Thursday  afternoons,  two  to  four,  not  exactly 
working,  but  wondering,  I entirely  feel  with 
you  that  there  is  no  dodge  in  Titian.  It  is 
simply  rigfit  doing  with  a care  and  dexterity 
alike  unpractised  among  us  nowadays.  It  is 
drawing  with  paint  as  tenderly  as  you  do  with 
chalk. ...  I suspect  that  Titian  depended  on 
states  and  times  in  coloring  more  than  we  do 
— that  he  left  such  and  such  colors  for  such  and 
such  times  always  before  retouching,  and  so  on ; 
but  this  you  would  not  call  dodge — would  yout 
— but  merely  perfect  knowledge  of  means.  It 
struck  me  in  looking  at  your  group  with  child 
in  the  Academy  that  you  depended  too  much 
on  blending  and  too  little  on  handling  color; 
that  you  were  not  simple  enough  nor  quick 
enough  to  do  all  you  felt;  nevertheless  it  was 
very  beautiful.  I should  think  you  were  tor- 
mented a little  by  having  too  much  feeling. 

“If  it  is  fine  to-morrow  I have  promised  to 
take  a drive,  but  the  second  fine  day,  whatever 
that  may  be  this  week,  I shall  be  at  Trafalgar 
Square.” 

44  February  5,  1801. 

“My  dear  Watts, — Kind  thanks  for  writ- 
ing to  ask  for  me.  I am  not  unwell  material- 
ly, but  furiously  sulky  and  very  quiet  over  my 
work,  and  mean  to  be  so,  and  having  been 
hitherto  a rather  voluble  and  demonstrative 
person,  people  think  I’m  ill.  I’m  not  cheerful, 
certainly,  and  don’t  see  how  anybody  in  their 
senses  can  bo. 
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“I  did  not  say — did  I? — that  yon  were  not 
to  aim  at  all  qualities;  but  not  all  at  once. 
Titian  was  born  of  strong  race,  and  with  every 
conceivable  human  advantage,  and  probably 
before  he  was  twelve  years  old  knew  all  that 
could  be  done  with  oil-painting.  We  are  under 
every  conceivable  human  disadvantage,  and 
we  must  be  content  to  go  slowly.  If  you  try 
at  present  to  get  all  Titian’s  qualities,  you  will 
assuredly  get  none.  You  not  only  have  seen 
Titians  aud  Correggios  which  united  all,  but  I 
don’t  suppose  you  ever  saw  a true  Titian  or 
Correggio  which  did  not  unite  all.  But  that 
does  not  in  the  least  warrant  you  in  trying  at 
once  to  do  the  same — you  have  many  things 
to  discover  which  they  learned  with  their  al- 
phabet, many  things  to  cure  yourself  of  which 
their  master  never  allowed  them  to  fall  into 
habit  of.  For  instance,  from  long  drawing 
with  chalk  point  you  have  got  a mottled  and 
broken  execution,  and  have  no  power  of  prop- 
erly modulating  the  brush.  Well,  the  way  to 
cure  yourself  of.that  is  not  by  trying  for  Titian 
or  Correggio,  whose  modulations  are  so  exqui- 
site that  they  perpetually  blend  invisibly  with 
the  point-work,  but  take  a piece  of  absolute 
modulation — the  head  of  the  kneeling  figure 
in  Sir  Joshua’s  ‘Three  Graces’  at  Kensington, 
for  instance — and  do  it  twenty  times  over  and 
over  again,  restricting  yourself  wholly  to  his 
number  of  touches  and  thereabouts.  Then 
you  will  feel  exactly  where  you  are,  and  what 
is  the  obstacle  in  that  direction  to  be  van- 
quished ; you  will  feel  progress  every  day,  and 
be  happy  in  it;  while  when  you  try  for  every- 
thing, you  never  know  what  is  stopping  you. 
Again,  the  chalk  drawing  lias  materially  dam- 
aged your  perception  of  the  subtlest  qualities 
of  local  color.  When  a form  is  shown  by  a 
light  of  one  color  aud  a reflex  of  another,  both 
equal  in  depth,  if  we  are  drawing  in  chalk  we 
must  exaggerate  either  one  or  the  other,  or  the 
form  must  be  invisible.  The  liabit  of  exagger- 
ation is  fatal  to  the  color  vision;  to  conquer 
it  you  should  paint  the  purest  aud  subtlest 
colored  objects  on  a small  scale  till  you  can 
realize  them  thoroughly.  I say  on  a small 
scale;  otherwise  the  eye  does  not  come  to  feel 
the  value  of  points  of  hue.  This  exercise, 
nearly  the  reverse  of  the  modulation  exercise, 
could  not  be  healthily  carried  on  together  with 
it.  And  so  on  with  others. 

“I  write  with  an  apparently  presumptuous 
positi veuess,  but  my  own  personal  experience 
of  every  sort  of  feebleness  is  so  great  that  I 
have  a right  to  do  so  on  points  connected 
with  it. 

“Sincere  regard  to  all  friends. 

“Ever  affectionately  votirs, 

J.  R.” 

“Denmark  Hill,  S., 

“ Wednesday.  25 th  July , 1866. 

“My  l>eak  Watts, — I heard  to-day  from 
Edward*  that  he  thought  you  would  like  to 
come  and  see  me — or  me  to  come  to  you. 

# Mr.  E.  Burne-Jones. 


“ You  have  not  been  here  for  ever  so  long. 
Can  you  come  out  any  day  to  breakfast  T — and 
we’ll  have  a nice  talk — or  would  you  rather  I 
should  come  in  the  afternoon  T I rarely  stir 
in  the  morning.  I waut  to  see  yon.  I’ve  been 
very  ill  and  sad  lately,  or  should  have  man- 
aged it. 

“ Mrs.  Prin8ep  wrote  me  a kind  letter  some 
time  ago,  dated  from  some  ‘ Bay’  or  other.  I 
answered  to  the  somewhat  vague  address; 
please  tell  her  I did  so,  or  she  may  have 
thought  what  was  in  the  letter  had  hurt  me, 
and  that  I had  not  answered ; but  I am  glad 
of  the  hint,  though  I am  not  permitted  in  any 
way  to  act  upon  it. 

“Send  me  just  a line  to  say  what  day  you 
could  come,  or  see  me. 

“ Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  Rcskix. 

“G.  T.  Watts,  Esq. 

“Ned  says  yon  have  been  doing  beautiful 
things.  And  therefore  I should  like  to  come, 
as  you  wou’t  exhibit  and  leave  Maclise’s  ‘ Death 
of  Nelson’  to  edify  the  public  of  taste,  but  I 
think  you  would  enjoy  one  picture  here.” 

And  so,  as  one  thinks  of  it  all,  of  the  peo- 
ple living  round  about  us  shaping  their 
own  and  other  people’s  lives,  one  ad- 
mires and  wonders  at  this  unending  vari- 
ety of  understanding,  of  teaching,  of  talk- 
ing, of  writing,  of  opinion.  Few  things 
strike  one  more  among  the  chief  men  who 
come  to  the  front — not  by  chance,  but  by 
force  of  hard  work  and  natural  right — 
than  their  good-fellowship,  their  trust  in 
one  another,  and  their  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  each  other’s  powers,  whatever  their 
opinions  may  be.  It  is  the  more  common- 
ly the  second-rate  among  us  who  are  jea- 
lous and  impatient.  And  this  is  indeed 
the  secret  of  the  rule  of  those  Captains  of 
our  race  who  are  Captains  by  reason  of 
their  swifter  knowledge  and  insight,  their 
greater  courage  aud  fairness. 

We  have  all  been  reading  lately’  of  gen- 
erous Darwin  and  his  friends.  Genuine 
excellence  is  distinguished  byr  this  mark, 
that  it  belongs  to  all  mankind , says  Goe- 
the, writing  to  Carlyle.  Carlyle  him- 
self, with  his  flashing  wit  ami  his  pas- 
sionate flashing  words,  ever  admires  and 
discriminates  even  while  he  grumbles. 
Ruskin  has  phases  of  impression,  but  his 
noble  instinct  is  for  the  truth,  although 
the  examples  he  gives  at  times  seem  so 
changeable,  and  his  systems  of  instruc- 
tion almost  hopeless  for  students  who 
have  to  live  during  their  short  lives  after 
all;  to  pay  their  way  and  their  long  bills 
as  well  as  to  study  their  art.  Ruskiirs 
own  peculiar  system  is  in  reality  almost 
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more  of  a trial  of  patience  than  of  skill ; 
he  has  a series  of  pitfalls  for  unwary  stu- 
dents, among  which  the  white  jam  pots 
he  used  to  prescribe  to  those  of  Oxford 
may  be  counted.  But  though  his  practice 
may  be  fanciful,  his  light  is  a beacon  in- 
deed; amid  storms  and  clouds  and  meta- 
phors and  contradictions,  you  will  find  it 
steadily  flashing  from  the  rock  upon  which 
it  is  set.  The  rays  fall  upon  uncertain 
waves,  change  their  color,  turn  and  re- 
turn, dazzle  or  escape  you  altogether;  but 
the  longer  you  look  at  them,  the  more 
you  realize  their  truth  and  their  beauty. 
You  can’t  take  up  a book  with  any  one 
of  the  fanciful  charming  names,  wheth- 
er the  Queen  of  the  Air , or  Sesame  and 
Lilies , or  the  Crown  of  Wild  Olive , that 
you  don’t  find  conscience  and  good  com- 
mon-sense wrapped  up  and  hidden  among 
the  flowers.  The  shrewdness,  the  wisdom 
of  it  all  strikes  us  as  much  as  the  variety 
of  his  interests. 

“A  few  words,”  he  says  somewhere, 
“ well  chosen  and  well  distinguished,  will 
do  work  that  a thousand  cannot,  when 
every  one  is  acting  equivocally  in  the 
function  of  another.  Yes;  and  words,  if 
they  are  not  watched,  will  do  deadly  work 
sometimes,  masked  words  — unjust  stew- 
ards of  men’s  ideas.” 

How  true  is  this  sentence  concerning 
the  idle  and  the  busy:  “All  rich  people 
are  not  idle.  There  are  the  idle  rich  and 
the  idle  poor,  as  there  are  the  busy  rich 
and  the  busy  poor.  Many  a beggar  is  as 
lazy  as  if  he  had  ten  thousand  a year; 
many  a man  of  fortune  is  busier  than  his 
errand-boy.” 

Here  is  his  definition  of  a true  church: 
“ Wherever  one  hand  meets  another  help- 
fully— that  is  the  Holy  or  Mother  Church 
which  ever  is  or  ever  shall  be.” 

About  books:  “ Will  you  go  and  gossip 
with  your  house-maid  or  your  stable-boy 
when  you  may  talk  with  queens  and 
kings?  But  we  cannot  read  unless  our 
minds  are  fit.  Avarice,  injustice,  vulgar- 
ity, base  excitement,  all  unfit  us.  Beware 
of  reading  in  order  to  say,  ‘Thus  Milton 
thought,’  rather  than,  ‘Thus  I thought  in 
misreading  Milton.’  ” 

Here  is  another  hint  respecting  books 
for  women:  “ Whether  novels  or  history 
or  poetry  be  read,  they  should  be  chosen 
not  for  what  is  out  of  them,  but  for  what 
is  in  them.  The  chance  and  scattered  evil 
that  may  here  and  there  haunt  and  hide 
itself  in  a powerful  book  never  does  any 


harm  to  a noble  girl,  but  the  emptiness  of 
an  author  oppresses  her  and  his  amiable 
folly  degrades  her.”  'On  education,  as  on 
the  relations  between  men  and  women,  he 
has  a thousand  delightful  things  to  say. 

“ Keep  a fairy  or  two  for  your  children,” 
says  kind  Ruskin;  and  doubtless  acting 
upon  this  friendly  hint,  the  School  Board 
has  adopted  that  charming  history  of  the 
King  of  the  Golden  Rivei'  as  a standard 
prize  book. 

It  is  pretty  to  read  of  the  way  in  which 
Ruskin  adjusts  the  different  offices  of  the 
husband  and  the  wife.  The  woman’s  a 
guiding,  not  a determining  function.  The 
man  is  the  doer,  the  creator;  the  woman’s 
power  is  for  rule  and  not  for  battle.  Her 
great  function  is  praise;  she  enters  into 
no  contest,  but  adjudges  the  crown. 

XIII. 

I am  told  by  Mr.  Allen  that  Mr.  Rus- 
kin thinks  that  the  book  which  will  stand 
the  longest  is  the  Crown  of  Wild  Olive . 
Sesame  and  Lilies  is,  and  most  deser- 
vedly so,  a favorite  book  with  the  public. 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  closing  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  poet,  looking  round 
about,  seeing  the  need  of  the  children 
even  greater  than  that  of  their  elders, 
bids  women  go  forth  into  the  garden 
and  tend  the  flowerets  lying  broken, 
with  their  fresh  leaves  torn;  set  them  in 
order  in  their  little  beds,  fence  them  from 
the  fierce  wind — “flowers  with  eyes  like 
yours,  with  thoughts  like  yours.”  Was 
ever  a lesson  more  tenderly  given  ? 

Whatever  lie  touches  he  has  this  in- 
stinct for  striking  the  true  note  of  it  all. 
How  true  is  this  description  of  Holman 
Hunt:  “To  Rossetti  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  only  the  greatest  poems 
he  knew.  But  to  Holman  Hunt  the 
story  of  the  New  Testament,  when  once 
his  mind  entirely  fastened  on  it,  became 
what  it  was  to  an  old  Puritan, ....  not 
merely  a Reality,  not  merely  the  greatest 
of  Realities,  but  the  only  Reality.” 

I have  perhaps  quoted  too  much  already, 
but  I cannot  help  giving  a passage  from 
the  Stones  of  Venice , which  is  written  in 
a different  key,  a very  grave  and  noble 
one.  He  says:  “ The  passions  of  mankind 
are  partly  protective,  partly  beneficent, 
like  the  chaff  and  grain  of  the  corn,  but 
none  without  their  use,  none  without 
nobleness  when  seen  in  balanced  unity 
with  the  rest  of  the  spirit  they  are 
charged  to  defend.  The  passions  of 
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which  the  end  is  the  continuance  of  the 
race,  the  indignation  which  is  to  arm  it 
against  injustice  or  strengthen  it  to  resist 
wanton  injury,  and  the  fear  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  prudence,  reverence,  and  awe, 
are  all  honorable  and  beautiful  so  long  as 
man  is  regarded  in  his  relations  to  the  ex- 
isting world.” 

Another  lesson  which  Ruskin  would 
impress  upon  us  all  is  one  more  easy  to 
grasp,  and  it  applies  to  the  whole  conduct 
of  life,  whether  in  art,  or  in  nature  and 
natural  phenomena.  “The  seed  the  sower 
sows  grows  up  according  to  its  kind:  let 
us  sow  good  seed  with  care  and  liberality.” 
When  Ruskin  tells  us  that  modesty,  piety, 
humility,  and  a number  of  somewhat  un- 
expected attributes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
curl  of  a leaf,  in  the  painted  background 
of  a picture,  in  the  arch  of  a window,  a 

Xotk. — This  note  is  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  March  28,  1887,  and  was  compiled  from  informa- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Allen,  to  show  what  the  compara- 
tive sale  of  Mr.  Buskin's  books  had  been  for  1886: 


Volume*. 

Sesame  and  Lilies  (small  edition) 2122 

Fromies  Aerestes  1273 

Stones  of  Venice  (lar^**  edition) 939 

Unto  this  Lust 874 

Ethics  ot  the  Dust M)S 

Fors  Clavigera  (volumes  of) 730 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture 60S 

Modern  Painters,  Vol.  II.  (small  edition)  652 

Stones  of  Venice  (small  travellers’ edition,  in  two 

vols.).... each  675 

On  the  Old  Road 597 

King  of  the  Golden  River 388 

Of  the  books  issuing  in  parts,  the  following  figures 
will  be  interesting: 

Part*. 

Preterits  (20  parts  issued) 63,386 

The  Art  of  England  (7  parts  issued) 1.929 

Road-side  Songs  of  Tuscany  (10  parts  issued)..  1,459 
Proserpina 921 


The  A7 ug  of  the  Goblen  River , it  may  be  inter- 
estimr  to  add,  is  largely  bought  by  the  Loudon 
School  Board  for  prizes.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  letter  to 
Young  Girl*  has  also  a large  sale,  264  packets  (con- 
taining 3168  copies  in  all)  having  been  sold  during 
last  vear. 

With  regard  to  the  “ Revised  Series’’  of  Mr.  Ras- 
kin's works,  the  following  were  the  sales  during 
1886: 

Sesame  and  Lilies 272  ] Munem  Pnlveris 73 

Unnvn  of  Wild  Olive  . . 188  , *Val  d’Arno 54 

Queen  of  the  Air 108  •Araira  Pentelice  . ...  53 

Eagle’s  Nest 104  A Joy  Forever 51 

Two  Paths 96  I •Ariadne  Florentiua. . . 40 

Time  and  Tide 89  • 

This  series,  it  should  be  stated,  is  a very  expen- 
sive one,  the  ordinary  volumes  costing  13*.  each 
(unbound),  the  illustrated  (marked  above  with  an 
asterisk),  22*.  6uf.  The  unillustrated  volumes  are, 
however,  all  in  course  of  being  issued  iu  cheap 
form,  similar  to  the  small  Sesame  ami  Lilies , of 
which  over  2000  copies  were  sold  last  year.  Prce- 
terita  is  steadily  increasing  in  popularity.  Last 
year  3169  copies  of  each  part  were  sold  on  an  av- 
erage. Mr.  Allen  is  now  printing  for  first  edition 
500o  copies  of  each. 


moment’s  thought  will  show  how  true 
his  words  are.  Qualities  take  different 
forms  in  their  exercise ; Modesty  in  design 
would  mean  care  and  accuracy ; Humility 
would  mean  interest  in  the  object  copied, 
not  a vulgar  desire  for  self-glorification 
and  for  rapid  effect;  Piety  represents  that 
sweet  sense  which  some  call  sentiment 

Then  again  listen  to  Ruskin  writing 
upon  a different  theme,  that  of  Shake- 
speare’s chivalry.  “Note  broadly  in  the 
outset  that  Shakespeare  has  no  heroes, 
whereas  there  is  hardly  a play  that  has 
not  a perfect  woman  in  it,  steadfast  in 
grave  hope  and  errorless  purpose.  Cor- 
delia, Desdemona,  Isabella,  Hermione, Im- 
ogen, Queen  Katherine,  Perdita,  Sylvia, 
Viola,  Rosalind,  Helena,  and  last  and  per- 
haps loveliest,  Virgilia,  are  all  faultless, 
conceived  in  the  highest  heroic  type  of 
humanity.  Then  observe,  secondly,  the 
catastrophe  of  every  play  is  caused  always 
by  the  folly  or  fault  of  a man ; the  re- 
demption, if  there  be  any,  is  by  the  wisdom 
or  virtue  of  a woman.” 

One  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines  (a  Hel- 
en happily  belonging  to  our  own  time) 
has  dedicated  to  Ruskin  one  of  her  charm- 
ing renderings  of  her  not  forgotten  parts. 
“She”  (Lady  Martin)  “has  shown  her 
beautiful  sympathy  with  character  in 
choosing  Beatrice,”  Ruskin  writes  in  re- 
turn to  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  “and  she 
may  be  assured  that  I am  indeed  listening 
with  all  my  heart  to  every  word  she  will 
say.”  And  then  again  to  Lad y Martin 
herself:  “I  thought  I knew  Beatrice  of 
any  lady  by  heart,  but  you  have  made  her 
still  more  real  and  dear  to  me,  especially 
by  the  little  sentences  in  which  you  speak 
of  your  own  feelings  in  certain  mo- 
ments in  acting  her.  You  have  made 
me  wretched  because  Beatrice  is  not  at 
Brant  wood.” “I  should  like  a pome- 
granate or  two  in  Juliet’s  balcony,”  he 
adds.  I take  up  another  letter  to  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  at  hazard,  and  read: 
“You  are  happy  at  Llangollen  in  this  sea- 
son. The  ferns  and  grass  of  its  hills  are  far 
more  beautifully  and  softly  opposed  than 
on  ours."  IIow  few  of  us  know  how  to 
think  with  such  vividness! — we  think  of  a 
valley,  of  a mountain,  of  the  skies  beyond 
it,  but  we  don't  instinctively  see  the  de- 
tails; we  don't  contrast  the  hue  of  the 
ferns  and  of  the  turf  of  Cumberland  and 
of  Wales,  perceiving  it  all  with  that  in- 
stantaneous conception  which  is  geuius  in 
short. 
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I once  heard  a well-known  man  of  sci- 
ence speaking  of  Ruskin;  some  one  had 
asked  him  whether  Ruskin  or  Goethe  had 
done  most  for  science.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
replied  that  Ruskin  undoubtedly  had  done 
ver y much  more  valuable  work  than  Goe- 
the; and  that  without  any  pretensions 
to  profound  scientific  knowledge,  he  had 
an  extraordinary  natural  gift  for  obser- 
vation, and  seemed  to  know  by  instinct 
what  to  observe,  what  was  important 
amidst  so  much  that  was  fanciful  and 
poetical;  and  then  he  went  on  to  quote 
the  description  of  the  swallow  from 
Love's  Meinie , one  of  the  loveliest  things 
imaginable,  and  which  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  apply  to  Ruskin’s  own  genius 
— so  swift,  so  unerring  in  its  flight,  so  in- 
calculable, so  harmonious  and  fascinating 
always. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  a figure  standing  out  dis- 
tinguished among  the  many  figures  and 
characters  which  make  up  the  dramatis 
personce  of  our  time;  and  this  being  so, 
legends  gather  round  him  as  clouds  gath- 
er round  the  peak  of  his  own  Coniston 
Old  Man.  One  story  I have  vaguely 
heard  which  describes  a Haroun-al-Ra- 
schid  expedition  of  his  through  the  streets 
of  London,  a flight  from  the  mosque  to 
the  jeweller’s  store,  where  the  loveliest 
gems  are  heaped  before  him,  of  which  he 
can  best  tell  the  secrets.  Then  from  the 
jeweller’s  store  to  the  pastry-cook’s,  where 
in  an  inner  room  a table  is  spread,  not 
with  the  cream  tarts  of  fiction,  but  with 
the  British  fare  of  roast  mutton  and  pota- 
toes, and  where,  as  the  poet  lunches,  salt- 
ing his  food  meanwhile  with  his  enchant- 
ing talk,  little  by  little  all  the  people  al- 
ready in  the  shop  leaving  their  buns  and 
sandwiches,  gather  round  to  listen.  An- 
other legend,  which  I cannot  vouch  for 
either,  but  which  seems  suitable  somehow, 
begins  with  a dream,  in  which  Ruskin 
dreamt  himself  a Franciscan  friar.  Now 
I am  told  that  when  he  was  at  Rome 
there  was  a beggar  on  the  steps  of  the 
Pincio  who  begged  of  Mr.  Ruskin  every 
day  as  he  passed,  and  who  always  re- 
ceived something.  On  one  occasion  the 
grateful  beggar  suddenly  caught  the  out- 
stretched hand  and  kissed  it.  Mr.  Ruskin 
stopped  short,  drew  his  hand  hastily 
away,  and  then,  with  a sudden  impulse, 
bending  forward,  kissed  the  beggar’s 
cheek.  The  next  day  the  man  came  to 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  lodging  to  find  him,  bring- 
ing a gift,  which  he  offered  with  tears  in 


his  eyes.  It  was  a relic,  he  said,  a shred 
of  brown  cloth  which  had  once  formed 
part  of  the  robe  of  St.  Francis.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin remembered  his  dream  when  the  poor 
beggar  brought  forth  his  relic,  and  thence, 
so  I am  told,  came  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  where 
he  beheld  those  frescos  by  Giotto  which 
seemed  to  him  more  lovely  thau  anything 
Tintoret  himself  had  ever  produced.  I 
personally  should  like  to  believe  that  the 
mendicant  was  himself  St.  Francis  ap- 
pearing in  the  garb  of  a beggar  to  his 
great  disciple. 

We  are  all  apt  to  feel  at  times  that 
meat  is  more  than  life,  and  the  raiment 
more  than  the  soul : at  such  times  let  us 
turn  to  Ruskin.  He  sees  the  glorious 
world  as  we  have  never  known  it,  or  have 
perhaps  forgotten  to  look  upon  it.  He 
takes  the  first  example  to  hand ; the  stones, 
which  he  makes  into  bread ; the  dust  and 
scraps  and  dry  sticks  and  moss  which  are 
lying  to  his  hand ; he  is  so  penetrated  with 
the  glory  and  beauty  of  it  all,  of  the  har- 
mony into  which  we  are  set,  that  it  signi- 
fies little  to  him  upon  what  subject  he 
preaches,  and  by  what  examples  he  illus- 
trates his  meaning;  there  is  a blessing 
upon  his  words,  and  surely  the  fragments 
which  remain  are  worthy  of  the  twelve 
baskets  of  the  Apostles. 

It  seemed  to  me  one  day  last  summer 
as  if  in  truth  Ruskin’s  actual  page  was 
shining  before  me  as  I waited  on  the 
slope  of  Blackdown  Moor  in  Surrey.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  Naval  Review,  and 
as  I rested  in  a blackberry-bordered  field, 

I could  see  the  tossing  land-waves  alive 
with  summer  and  summer  toil,  the  labor- 
ers patiently  pacing  and  repacing  the 
furrows,  the  hay -carts  unloading;  other 
hedges  again  dividing  liar  vest  from  har- 
vest, labor  from  labor;  and  in  the  far  dis- 
tance a dazzling  plain  with  gleams  of 
white  like  the  breakers  of  the  sea,  and 
overhead  a midsummer  vault  of  blue, 
across  which  a hawk  was  darting  in  glori- 
ous serenity.  One  of  Ruskin’s  books  was 
lying  open  on  the  grass,  and  the  very  page 
seemed  to  slide  forth  to  fill  the  air;  now 
and  then  a faint  breeze  would  shake  the 
leaves  and  the  countless  points  and  blos- 
soms upon  the  trees  and  hedges  still  in 
my  Ruskin  land  round  alniut;  while  from 
time  to  time  could  be  heard  the  distant 
echo  of  the  Portsmouth  guns  saluting  the 
Queen  as  she  passed  among  her  ships. 
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OLD  Aaron  Pettit,  who  had  tried  to 
live  for  ten  years  with  half  of  his 
body  dead  from  paralysis,  had  given  up 
at  last.  He  was  altogether  dead  now, 
and  laid  away  out  of  sight  in  the  three- 
cornered  lot  where  the  Pettits  had  been 
buried  since  colonial  days.  The  grave- 
yard was  a triangle  cut  out  of  the  wheat 
field  by  a certain  Osee  Pettit  in  1695. 
Many  a time  had  Aaron,  while,  plough- 
ing, stopped  to  lean  over  the  fence  and 
calculate  how  many  bushels  of  grain  the 
land  thus  given  up  to  the  dead  men  would 
have  yielded. 

“They  can  keep  it.  I’ll  not  plough  it 
up,”  he  would  mumble  to  himself  with 
conscious  virtue.  “But  land  was  to  be 
bed  for  the  fencin’  then,  evidently,  or  no 
Pettit  would  have  put  corpses  in  it  that 
might  as  well  have  lain  in  the  church- 
yard.” 

Now  Aaron  himself  was  in  the  wasted 
triangle,  and  as  his  daughter  Jane  saw 
his  coffin  lowered  into  it  she  felt  a wrench 
of  pity  for  him,  because  he  never  again 
could  see  the  wheat  grow  in  the  lot  around 
him,  nor  count  how  many  dollars  profit 
it  would  yield  that  year  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  mortgage.  It  was  natural  that 
she  should  feel  that  he  was  really  dead 
in  just  that  way,  for  the  wheat  lot  was  the 
only  field  owned  by  the  Pettits,  and  that 
mortgage  their  only  active  interest  in  life. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  the  neigh- 
bors, as  is  the  custom  in  South  Leedom, 
came  back  to  the  house,  and  sat  in  silence 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  little  parlor.  The 
undertaker  had  given  the  silver  plate 
from  the  coffin  lid  to  Jane,  as  the  oldest 
child,  and  she  hung  it  up  now  with  a sad 
pride  over  the  mantel  shelf.  There  were 
six  other  coffin  plates  there,  the  only  dec- 
orations on  the  parlor  wall. 

Her  younger  brother,  who  had  left  “the 
mourners  ” and  was  in  the  kitchen,  called 
her  out  impatiently.  “ Are  you  going 
to  leave  that  horrible  thing  up  there, 
Jenny  ?”  he  said. 

“Horrible!”  said  Jane,  aghast.  “It  is 
very  handsome,  Bowles.  It  cost  three  dol- 
lars and  sixty-three  cents.  And  why 
should  I show  disrespecf to  father?” 

“ Oh,  if  it  is  counted  disrespect! — 
Jane,  can’t  we  give  these  people  a cup  of 
tea  ? There  are  the  Waces,  they  have 


come  ten  miles,  and  they  have  to  go  back 
without  any  dinner.  And  the  Fords. 
Some  tea  and  dough-nuts.”  He  looked 
anxiously  into  her  face. 

The  heat  rose  into  Jane’s  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  shone.  There  was  something 
delightful  to  her  in  this  bold  proposal,  for 
she  had,  unknown  to  herself,  a hospitable 
soul.  She  had  never  seen  a stranger 
break  bread  under  their  roof.  But  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this — 

“What  would  mother  say?”  she  whis- 
pered. “ Oh,  no,  no,  Bowles!  I can’t  do 
it.  There  are  ten  of  them  ” — peering  into 
the  parlor — “ten.  It  would  take  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  tea;  and  then  the  sugar. 
Oh  no,  we  couldn’t  afford  it!”  and  she 
went  back  and  sat  down  again  with  the 
mourners,  comforting  herself  that  nobody 
would  expect  to  be  fed.  In  North  Lee- 
dom  the  folks  did  not  eat  in  each  others’ 
houses.  It  would  have  been  thought  a 
wicked  waste  to  “treat  to  victuals,”  as,  it 
was  reported,  was  the  common  custom  in 
larger  towns. 

This  was  no  time,  Jane  felt,  for  her  to 
appear  eccentric  or  extravagant;  and  it 
would  have  been  extravagant.  Tea  and 
cakes  for  ten  would  have  made  a big  break 
in  the  money  to  be  saved  for  the  fall  pay- 
ment on  the  mortgage. 

The  Pettits  during  the  next  week  took 
up  the  thread  of  their  daily  life  unbroken. 
The  little  four-roomed  house  had,  of  course, 
a thorough  cleaning.  Undertakers  and 
neighbors  had  left  dust  behind  them. 
Mrs.  Pettit  had  prayed  for  grace  to  help 
her  bear  the  pains  which  death  had  left; 
but  dirt  she  would  not  put  up  with.  The 
furniture  was  all  taken  out  in  the  yard  to 
be  sunned;  the  stair  carpet,  with  its  hun- 
dred neat  patches,  was  washed,  dried,  and 
tacked  down  again.  The  furniture  in  the 
house  was  of  the  cheapest  kind,  but  it 
had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Pettit’s  grandmother, 
and  had  always  been  cared  for  with  a ten- 
der reverence,  not  because  of  its  associa- 
tions, but  for  its  money  value.  Indeed, 
so  much  of  the  lives  of  the  Pettit  women 
for  generations  had  gone  into  the  care  of 
these  speckless  chairs  and  tables  that  one 
might  suspect  a likeness  between  the  con- 
dition of  their  souls  and  that  of  the  filthy 
Feejeean  who  worships  the  string  of  bones 
which  he  polishes  incessantly. 
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Bowles  despised  the  tables  and  chairs. 
But  the  mortgage!  That  was  another 
thing — a thing  so  serious  that  it  seemed 
to  overshadow,  to  choke  his  whole  life. 
John  Pettit,  his  grandfather,  in  some  great 
emergency,  had  put  the  house  under  a 
mortgage,  had  worked  for  thirty  years  to 
clear  it  off,  and  died,  leaving  the  task  to 
Aaron.  Aaron  had  accepted  it  as  a sacred 
trust ; every  penny  he  could  save  had  gone 
to  it.  Now  he  was  dead,  and  there  was 
still  a thousand  dollars  due  on  it. 

Mrs.  Pettit  was  too  nearly  blind  to  work. 
Jane  sewed  on  men’s  seersucker  coats  for 
a factory  in  Boston.  She  was  paid  sixty 
cents  a dozen  for  them.  This  paid  the 
taxes  and  bought  their  clothes. 

Bowles  knew  that  his  mother  and  sister 
and  all  of  the  village  expected  him  to 
take  up  the  payment  of  this  mortgage  as 
the  work  of  his  life. 

The  minister,  ojd  Mr.  Himms,  had  said 
as  much  to  him  after  the  funeral. 

“It  is  a noble  ambition,  my  boy,”  he 
said,  “ for  a man  to  own  the  home  of  his 
fathers  free  of  debt.  In  our  New  Eng- 
land towns  there  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  struggling  in  dire  poverty  all 
their  lives  with  this  aim  before  them.” 

“This  aim  !”  What  aim  ? 

Bowles,  sitting  one  Sunday  evening 
under  the  old  elm-tree  as  the  sun  was  go- 
ing down,  looked  at  the  ugly,  bare  little 
house  and  hated  it.  Had  life  nothing 
more  for  him  than  that? 

He  looked  about  him.  North  Leedom 
was  made  up  of  just  such  ugly,  clean, 
bare  houses.  There  were  no  trees  on 
the  sidewalks,  no  flowers  in  the  yards. 
The  people  were  poor,  and  they  had  re- 
duced economy  to  an  art  so  hard  and  cruel 
that  it  dominated  them  now  in  body  and 
soul.  To  save  was  no  longer  a disagree- 
able necessity  for  them;  it  had  become 
the  highest  of  duties. 

The  Pettits  had  always  crept  along  in 
the  same  rut  with  their  neighbors.  They 
would  not  buy  food  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  craving  stomachs.  With  each  gen- 
eration they  grew  leaner  and  weaker;  the 
sallow  skin  clung  more  tightly  to  their 
bones;  the  men  became  victims  of  dyspep- 
sia, the  women  of  nervous  prostration. 

Each  generation,  too,  carried  the  nig- 
gard economy  a little  farther.  They 
“could  not  afford  time”  for  flowers  nor 
for  music;  they  could  not  afford  to  buy 
books  nor  newspapers.  They  came  at 
last  in  their  fierce  zeal  for  saving  to  be- 
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grudge  smiles  and  welcomes  to  each  oth- 
er or  kisses  and  hugs  to  their  children. 
They  stripped  their  lives  of  all  the  little 
kindly  amenities,  the  generosities  of  feel- 
ing and  word  which  make  life  elsewhere 
cheerful  and  tender. 

Bowles  Pettit,  thinking  over  the  lives 
of  his  neighbors  and  family,  tried  to  judge 
fairly  of  his  own.  But  he  was  ashamed 
to  find  that  he  could  scarcely  think  at  all, 
he  was  so  hungry.  He  was  a big,  raw- 
boned,  growing  boy;  the  nervous  strain 
of  the  last  week  had  been  severe  on  him. 
He  needed  food,  and  he  knew  he  would 
not  have  enough  to-day.  He  could  not 
remember  the  day  when  he  had  had 
enough.  He  knew  how  it  would  be. 
Presently  the  cracked  tea  bell  would 
ring,  and  he  would  go  in  to  eat  a small 
slice  of  cold,  soggy  pie,  washed  down  with 
a glass  of  cold  water.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing for  breakfast  more  cold  pie  and  a 
dough-nut.  For  dinner,  potatoes  and  cold 
milk  only.  On  Mondays,  when  Jane  had 
to  make  a fire  for  the  washing,  a pound 
of  cheap  meat  was  boiled,  which  furnished 
dinner  for  three  days. 

Bowles  had  no  trade.  He  was  what 
was  called  in  North  Leedom  “a  helper.” 
He  could  do  a bit  of  carpenter  or  mason 
work,  or  paint  a door,  or  plough  a field 
when  called  upon,  for  which  he  received 
a few  pennies.  There  was  no  opening  in 
the  dead  village  for  any  regular  business. 
It  was  out  of  these  occasional  few  pennies 
that  he  must  support  the  family  and  save 
the  thousand  dollars  for  the  mortgage. 

There  was  a slight  quiver  on  the  boy’s 
cleft  chin  as  he  sat  staring  at  the  mort- 
gaged house.  He  had  the  eager  brain 
and  fine  instincts  of  the  New-Englander. 
It  was  not  a dull  beast  of  burden  on  whom 
this  yoke  for  life  was  to  be  laid,  but  a 
nervous,  high-bred  animal,  fit  for  the  race- 
course. 

“ Ah-ha,  Bowles,  my  son!”  a subdued 
voice  whispered  over  the  fence. 

He  started  up.  It  was  Mr.  Rameau x,  an 
agent  for  some  orange  planters  in  Louisi- 
ana, who  had  found  boarding  for  his  little 
daughter  in  North  Leedom  that  summer, 
while  he  travelled  about  the  country.  He 
was  so  short  and  stout  that  his  fat  smiling 
face  barely  reached  to  the  top  of  the  fence. 
He  thrust  his  chubby  ringed  fingers 
through  the  rails  and  wrung  the  lad’s 
hands. 

“ My  dear  boy,  I came  down  from  Bos- 
ton this  afternoon,  and  Lola  met  me  with 
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this  terrible  news.  What  can  I say  ? 
Your  worthy  father!  II  est  chez  le  bon 
Dieu!  But  you — poor  child ! It  is  thir- 
ty years  since  my  own  father  left  me, 
and  still — I — ” He  choked,  and  real  tears 
stood  in  the  twinkling  black  eyes. 

Bowles  pulled  him  through  the  gate. 
The  boy  said  nothing.  He  had  not  shed 
a tear  when  his  father  died.  He  had 
never  learned  how  to  talk  or  to  shed 
tears.  But  this  little  man’s  volubility, 
his  gestures,  his  juicy  rich  voice,  with  its 
kindly  and  sweet  inflections,  affected 
Bowles  as  the  sudden  sight  of  tropical 
plants  might  a half-frozen  Laplander. 
He  had  hung  about  Rameaux  all  sum- 
mer whenever  he  was  in  the  village. 

“I  came  to  make  my  condolences  to 
madame  voire  mire.  And  Lola — she 
also” — dragging  after  him  a child  in  a 
white  gown  and  huge  red  sash,  of  the  age 
when  girls  are  principally  made  up  of 
eyes,  legs,  and  curiosity. 

Together  they  entered  the  kitchen, 
where  Mrs.  Pettit  and  Jane  sat  knitting, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  cold  black  stove. 
The  little  man  poured  forth  his  4i  con- 
dolences ” to  the  widow.  Aaron’s  virtues, 
her  own  grief,  the  joys  of  heaven,  the 
love  of  le  bon  Dieu , were  all  jumbled  en 
masse*  and  hurled  at  her  with  affectionate 
zeal.  Jane  dropped  her  knitting  in  her 
lap;  a red  heat  rose  in  her  thin  cheeks  as 
she  listened.  But  Mrs.  Pettit's  large  gray 
eyes  scanned  the  pursy  little  agent  with 
cold  disapproval.  What  did  the  man 
mean  ? None  of  Aaron’s  neighbors,  not 
she  herself,  had  wept  for  him,  or  talked 
much  of  his  virtues,  or  his  entrance  into 
heaven.  Why  should  this  play-acting 
fellow  be  sorry  for  her?  She  resented 
his  affectionate  tone,  his  fat  body,  his  red 
necktie,  the  unnecessary  width  of  brim  of 
his  felt  hat.  It  was  all  unnecessary,  re- 
dundant— a waste. 

She  waited  until  he  stopped  for  breath, 
then  nodded  without  a word,  and  taking 
up  her  knitting,  began  to  count  the  stitch- 
es. Rameaux,  shocked  and  discomfited, 
stood  pulling  at  his  mustache  and  shuf- 
fling uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
Lola,  in  the  mean  time,  had  crept  to  Jane’s 
side,  and  put  her  arm  around  her  waist. 

The  Rameaux  were  not  of  good  caste 
in  Louisiana;  they  were  not  well-bred 
people.  The  agent’s  oaths  and  jokes, 
when  alone  with  men,  were  not  always  of 
the  cleanest.  But  they  came  from  a com- 
munity where  men  carried  the  kindness 


and  pity  of  their  hearts  ready  for  constant 
use  in  their  eyes  and  lips.  Even  the  un- 
gainly child  now  was  giving  to  Jane  ea- 
ger caresses  such  as  she  had  never  in  her 
life  received  from  father  or  mother. 

44  Your  father  is  dead,”  Lola  whispered. 
44  My  mamma  died  two — two  years — ” and 
then  she  burst  into  sobs,  and  dropped  her 
head  on  the  woman’s  lap.  Jane,  with  a 
scared  glance  at  her  mother,  patted  her 
gently. 

‘ 4 Poor  lonely  little  thing !”  she  thought. 
Then  she  noticed  that  the  child’s  gaudy 
sash  was  spotted  with  grease,  and  that  the 
holes  in  her  black  stockings  were  drawn 
up  with  white  thread.  “Tut!  tut!  poor 
dear  child!”  she  whispered,  a motherly 
throb  rising  in  her  own  flat  breast. 

Mr.  Rameaux,  bewildered  at  his  rebuff, 
was  turning  to  the  door,  but  Bowles  stopped 
him. 

“You  promised  to  speak  to  her,”  he 
whispered,  excitedly. 

“ Not  now,  my  boy.” 

44  Yes,  now!  Now!” 

The  little  man  dropped  into  a chair, 
fanning  himself  with  his  ridiculous  hat. 
He  too  was  excited.  He  spoke  to  Mrs.  - 
Pettit,  but  his  eyes  wandered  to  Jane. 
“Madam,  there  is  a subject — Your  son, 
Mr.  Bowles  here,  and  I have  talked  of  it. 
If  I may  intrude  upon  your  grief — But 
I must  first  tell  you  something  of  my 
home.” 

“Indeed?  Your  home,  Mr.  Rammv,” 
said  Mrs.  Pettit,  in  her  dry,  shrill  tone, 

44  is  the  least  of  my  concerns.”  Then  she 
turned  her  back,  on  him.  “Light  the 
candle,  Jane.” 

Rameaux  rose,  red  and  angry. 

44  Mother,”  said  Bowles,  sharply,  44 1 
wish  you  to  listen  to  this  man.” 

There  was  a meaning  in  his  voice  new 
to  her.  She  stared  at  him,  and  at  the 
agent,  who,  after  a moment’s  hesitation, 
went  on,  growing  fluent  as  an  auctioneer 
as  he  proceeded. 

“There  was  a reason  for  speaking  of 
Lamonte  to  you,  madam.  It  is  a village 
near  the  gulf.  That  is  a rich  country — 
the  ground,  fat,  black;  the  trees,  giants; 
the  woods  full  of  birds,  and  the  waters  of 
fish.  A man  has  but  to  set  his  traps  and 
drop  his  lines  and  lie  down  to  sleep,  and 
nature  feeds  him.  And  the  air — so  warm 
and  sweet!”  He  took  a step  nearer  to 
Jane,  who  was  listening.  His  eyes  were 
on  hers.  They  were  kind  eyes,  he  thought 
— mother’s  eyes.  Miss  Jane  had  a soft 
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voice  too.  Her  cheeks  were  lean,  but 
there  was  a pretty  color  coming  and  going 
in  them,  and  the  lips  were  red  and  kiss- 
able.  He  and  Lola  had  a lonely  life  of 
it.  * ‘ The  air,  ” he  repeated,  awkward  and 
bewildered,  “ is  sweet  with  flowers.  You 
would  like  my  house,  Miss  Jane,  on  the 
beach.  At  night  the  wind  in  the  magno- 
lias and  the  waves  plashing  on  the  shore 
make  a very  pleasant  sound — a — very  plea- 
sant sound.”  He  quite  broke  down  here, 
but  his  little  black  eyes  held  hers,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  he  was  still  talking 
rapidly,  passionately  saying  something 
that  she  never  had  listened  to  before. 

“You  told  me  about  the  place  before, 
Mr.  Rammy,”  she  stammered.  “ You  said 
that  the  flowers — ” 

“ Holal  chut!  I had  forgotten!”  he  ex- 
claimed, tugging  at  his  pocket.  “I  sent 
for  these.  They  came  to-day.  You  said 
you  never  had  seen  any.”  He  pulled  out 
a small  paper  box.  When  she  opened  it, 
a strange  and  wonderful  fragrance  startled 
the  chill  New  England  air. 

“ Orange  blossoms!”  explained  Ra- 
meaux,  with  a significant  chuckle. 

Jane  said  nothing.  She  took  her  box 
to  the  window.  The  blood  grew  cold 
in  all  of  her  gaunt  body.  What  did  it 
mean  ? 

She  had  scarcely  ever  thought  of  love. 
She  had  known  but  two  women  of  her 
age  in  the  village  who  had  been  courted 
and  married.  The  others  had  all  grown 
into  old  maids  like  herself.  She  never 
had  thought  that  she — ' He  had  paid 
thirty  cents  postage  on  that  box!  And 
for  her ! 

That  wonderful  life  down  there— little 
work,  and  plenty  to  eat!— the  warm,  sweet 
air!  the  plashing  waves!  In  the  mean 
time,  the  strange,  creamy  flowers,  with 
their  heavy  fragrance,  seemed  actually  to 
talk  to  her  of  this  life  and  this  man. 

What  was  that  he  was  saying?  Ur- 
ging her  mother  to  sell  the  house  and  go 
to  Lamonte,  where  there  was  a fine  chance 
for  Bowles! 

“There  is  no  opening  for  the  boy  here, 
madam,”  he  persisted.  “I  speak  as  a 
business  man.  Lamonte  is  a live  place. 
I go  to  start  a cypress-wood  mill,  a cot- 
ton-seed -oil  factory.  It  is  a boom.  A 
young  man  with  Northern  energy  shall 
make  money  fast.  Or,  if  she  would  not 
sell  the  homestead,  why  not  rent  it? 
Bowles,  once  settled  in  Lamonte,  in  two 
years  — in  two  months  perhaps,  if  this 
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boom  lasted— could  clear  off  the  mort- 
gage.” Rameaux  spoke  as  he  did  when 
driving  a bargain — clearly,  and  to  the 
point.  “ I will  give  you  this  to  consider,” 
he  said.  “ I will  state  the  matter  now  to 
Miss  Jane  from  another  point  of  the  view.” 

He  strode  quickly  across  to  her,  and  led 
her  authoritatively  out  of  the  kitchen. 

“Mother,  do  you  understand?”  said 
Bowles,  in  a high,  sharp  tone.  “I  can 
make  money  there  hand  over  hand.  I 
will  clear  off  the  mortgage  dretful  fast. 

I won’t  have  to  drudge  here  like  a nigger 
slave  till  I'm  as  old  as  father.” 

The  face  which  Mrs.  Pettit  turned  on 
him  was  set  and  strained  as  it  had  not 
been  when  she  looked  at  her  husband 
dead. 

“You  want  to— go  >”  she  said. 

“Yes,  I want  to  go.  I must  get  out 
of  here.  I want  enough  to  do;  I want 
enough  to  eat !” 

She  looked  at  the  hunger-bitten  face 
and  starving  eyes  of  the  boy,  a tragic 
sight  enough  if  she  had  understood  it. 

But  she  was  simply  bewildered.  Most 
of  the  people  in  North  Leedom  had  that 
clayey  color  and  the  restless  look  which 
result  from  ill-fed  body  and  strong  brain 
condemned  for  life  to  work  upon  trifles. 

But  they  did  not  know  what  ailed  them. 

Nor  did  Mrs.  Pettit. 

“Want  to  leave  North  Leedom?”  she 
repeated,  wTith  a contemptuous  laugh. 
“Sech  fancies!  You  always  was  ridick- 
elous,  Bowles,  but  I didn’t  think  you  was 
quite  sech  a fool.  Draw  some  water,  child. 

It’s  high  time  we  was  lockin’  up  an’  mak- 
in’  ready  for  bed,”  looking  at  Lola,  who 
was  coiled  up  on  a chair,  her  big  black 
eyes  curiously  turning  from  one  to  the 
other. 

The  door  into  the  yard  opened,  and  Jane 
came  hurrying  in.  Her  mother  stared  at 
her.  She  had  never  seen  her  face  burn 
nor  her  eyes  shine  in  that  way,  except 
when  she  had  the  typhoid  fever  twelve 
years  ago. 

“Lola,”  she  said,  going  up  to  the  girl 
and  catching  her  by  the  shoulders — 
“Lola!” 

“Yes, ’’said  Lola,  standing  up. 

Miss  Jane  pulled  the  child  toward  her 
as  if  to  kiss  her.  Her  thin  face  worked; 
she  panted  for  breath.  She  caught  sight 
of  her  mother’s  amazed  face,  and  pushed 
Lola  away. 

“Your — your  papa  wants  you,  dear," 
she  said,  in  a low  whisper,  every  tone  of 
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which  was  a caress.  “I’ll  take  you  to 
him.” 

“You  stop  right  here,  Jane.  Bowles 
can  take  his  daater  to  the  play-actor,” 
snapped  Mrs.  Pettit. 

Miss  Jane  dared  not  disobey.  She  was 
thirty,  but  she  was  as  submissive  and  tim- 
id'^is  when  she  was  six.  But  she  did 
follow  Lola  out  on  to  the  porch.  The 
girl  stopped  her  there  peremptorily,  and 
stretching  up  on  her  tiptoes,  threw  her 
arms  around  her  neck. 

“ You’re  coming  home  with  us  ? Papa 
said  so.  Yes?  Oh,  goody!  You’ll  come?” 

“Hush-h !” 

Miss  Jane  dropped  on  her  knees  in  the 
dark,  and  strained  the  child  tight  to  her 
breast.  The  blood  burned  hotly  through 
her  whole  body  as  she  pressed  a light 
shamed  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  then 
springing  up,  ran  back  into  the  kitchen. 

Bowles  walked  sulkily  with  Lola  down 
to  the  road  where  her  father  was  waiting. 
She  thrust  her  arm  in  his  and  hung  on  it; 
she  rolled  her  beautiful  eyes  coquettishly ; 
she  spoke  to  him  with  profound  awe  and 
timidity.  Lola,  like  many  Southern  girls 
of  her  class,  had  given  much  of  her  short 
life  to  thoughts  of  “the  boys,”  and  of  how 
to  manage  them.  She  managed  Bowles 
now  completely.  Her  homage  thrilled 
him  with  triumph  and  self-conceit,  which 
her  father’s  eager  talk  increased.  His 
mother  treated  him  as  a child.  These 
people  appreciated  him,  recognized  him  as 
the  shrewd  Northern  man  who  would 
make  money  hand  over  hand  in  the  South. 
He  laughed  loudly  with  Rameaux,  even 
tried  to  joke  a little. 

His  sister,  through  the  kitchen  window, 
saw  them  standing  by  the  gate.  The 
moon  had  risen.  Lola  leaned  sleepily 
against  the  fence.  Raineaux’s  sultry  black 
eyes,  while  he  talked  to  Bowles,  searched 
every  window  in  the  house. 

“For  meV ’ 

Miss  Jane’s  knees  shook  under  her.  She 
hurried  to  her  mother,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  grope  her  way  up  the  stairs,  and 
took  the  candle  from  her,  trembling  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  speak.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  must  cry  and  laugh  out  loud. 

“ Mr.  Rameaux  tells  me  that  his  house 
is  all  on  one  floor.  You  will  have  no 
stairs  to  climb  if  you  go  there,  mother,” 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Pettit  stared  at  her.  “I  go? 
Bowles’s  brain  is  addled  enough,  but  he’s 
not  so  mad  as  that.” 
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She  had  reached  her  room  by  this  time. 
Jane  hurried  in  after  her. 

“Mother,  it's  not  Bowles;  it’s  me.  If 
there  was  a chance  for  me  to  go  down 
yonder  and  give  you  a comfortable  pro- 
vidin’, would  you  go  ?” 

Mrs.  Pettit  paid  no  attention  to  her. 
She  was  unbuttoning  her  shoes,  and  had 
found  a thin  place  in  one  of  them.  She 
rubbed  it  with  alarm,  held  it  close  to  her 
purblind  eyes,  set  it  down  with  a groan. 
“ It  ought  to  hev  lasted  two  year  more,” 
she  muttered. 

“Would  you  go?”  said  Jane,  speaking 
with  a breathless  gasp.  “You  should 
have  as  many  ^hoes  as  you  chose,  and 
the  hot  air  even  in  winter,  and  full  and 
plenty  to  eat  and  wear.” 

Mrs.  Pettit  turned  her  dull  calm  face  on 
her.  “Why,  Jane  Pettit!  You've  been 
listenin’  to  that  Rammy’s  crazy  talk  tool 
For  a fool,  give  me  an  old  maid!”  She 
took  up  the  worn  shoe  anxiously  again. 
“ Think  of  me  goin’  outside  of  Nortli  Lee- 
dom !”  she  said,  with  a hoarse,  rasping 
laugh. 

Miss  Jane,  as  she  looked  at  her,  could 
not  think  of  it.  It  was  an  impossibility; 
as  impossible  as  to  make  the  dead  alive. 

“Tut!  tut!  It’s  worn  near  through  to 
the  counter.” 

“Give  it  to  me.  I’ll  mend  it,”  said 
Miss  Jane. 

“Your  hands  are  like  ice,”  said  her 
mother,  as  she  took  the  shoe.  “You’d 
better  get  to  bed.  There’s  that  lot  of  coats 
to  begin  on  in  the  morning.  You’ll  have 
to  be  up  by  four.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Jane.  She  carried  the  shoe 
down  stairs:  The  coats  lay  in  heaps  in  the 
corner,  tied  together  by  twine.  Their  raw 
edges  stuck  out.  Jane  thought  they  would 
not  have  been  so  hateful  if  it  had  not  been 
for  those  raw  edges. 

Bowles  was  waiting  for  her.  His  eyes 
shone;  he  looked  bigger  and  stouter  than 
before;  the  very  down  on  his  lip  seemed 
coarser  and  browner. 

“You  are  going  too,”  he  said.  “Ra- 
meaux told  me.  Lord ! such  luck  to  come 
to  us !” 

“ Mother  will  never  go,  Bowles.” 

“Then  leave  her.  Other  sons  and 
daughters  marry  and  go  away.  Cousin 
Sarah  can  take  care  of  her.  We’ll  pay 
the  mortgage,  and  pay  Sarah  for  tendin’ 
her.  Mother's  rugged.  She  may  live 
twenty  year  yet.  ’Tisn’t  fair  you  should 
slave  forever.” 
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He  said  much  more,  but  Jane  scarcely 
heard  him.  She  sat  in  the  kitchen  with- 
out moving  long  after  he  had  gone  to  bed. 
Somehow  the  raw-edged  seersucker  coats 
seemed  to  fill  up  her  mind,  and  to  bulk 
down,  down,  through  her  whole  life.  Ra- 
meaux  had  pointed  to  them  angrily  last 
night,  and  said, “Send  that  trash  ba6k  to- 
morrow.” 

He  wanted  her  to  marry  him  to-mor- 
row ; to  pack  up  their  things,  and  start  for 
Louisiana  next  Monday.  He  would  stop 
in  New  York  to  buy  her  some  gowns  to 
please  his  own  taste.  44  A red  silk  gown 
and  a black-plumed  hat.” 

“Think  of  me  in  red  silk  and  plumes!” 
thought  Miss  Jane,  tears  of  sheer  delight 
standing  in  her  eyes. 

Her  mother  coughed  hard,  and  called 
to  her  several  times,  while  she  sat  there, 
to  bring  her  medicine.  She  always  need- 
ed care  in  the  night.  Cousin  Sarah  was 
a high-tempered  woman  and  slept  heavily. 

When  Bowles  came  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  found  his  slice  of  leaden  pie  and 
greasy  dough- nut,  as  usual,  on  a plate 
on  the  bare  table.  Jane  was  at  the  ma- 
chine, a heap  of  finished  seersucker  coats 
beside  her. 

“ I guess  you  were  at  work  all  night  ?” 
he  said. 

4 4 1 couldn’t  sleep,”  she  answered. 

“Are  you  goin’  to  finish  all  them 
things  ?” 

She  nodded,  turning  her  wheel  faster. 

He  looked  at  her  face  for  a minute  or 
two,  and  then,  for  some  reason,  walked 
behind  her,  where  he  could  not  see  it. 
“Jane,”  he  said,44  are  you  always  goin’ 
on  makin’  coats 

The  wheel  stopped,  the  thread  broke. 
Bowles  waited,  silent. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice.  Then 
she  threaded  her  needle  again. 

“ What  else  should  she  do  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Pettit,  coming  into  the  kitchen. 

Neither  of  her  children  answered  her; 
but  presently  Jane  got  up  suddenly,  and 
going  to  her,  gave  her  a fond  hug  and 
kiss. 

Mrs.  Pettit  started,  amazed.  It  was  a 
new  thing  in  her  life;  but,  on  the  whole, 
she  liked  it. 

Ten  days  later  Bowles  left  North  Lee- 
dom  for  Louisiana.  His  hopes  were  more 
than  answered  there.  Lamonte  did  have 
the  promised  boom,  and  he  made  money 
fast.  In  a few  years  lie  married  Lola. 


But  long  before  that  time  he  paid  off  the 
mortgage.  He  did  it  for  Jane's  sake.  Had 
not  his  life  been  successful,  while  hers 
was  a miserable  failure  ? His  heart  ached 
with  pity  for  her. 

But  we  are  not  sure  that  her  life  was  at 
all  miserable.  From  that  night  in  which 
she  made  her  choice,  a singular  change 
came  over  her.  For  thirty  years  she  had 
done  her  dull  duty  faithfully,  because,  in 
fact,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Then,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  the  gates  were 
opened,  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were 
laid  at  her  feet. 

Of  her  own  will  she  had  given  them  up. 

God  only  knew  what  the  sacrifice  cost 
her,  but  after  it  she  was  a different  and 
a live  creature.  She  was  like  a woman 
who  has  given  birth  to  a child.  She  had 
struck  her  note  in  life,  apd  it  was  not  a 
mean  one.  She  now  looked  out  on  the 
world  with  authoritative,  understandi ng 
eyes;  even  her  step  became  firm  and  de- 
cided. 

When  one  climbs  a height,  the  pure  air 
expands  the  lungs  ever  after.  We  always 
carry  with  us  down  in  the  valley  the  wide 
outlook  which  we  have  seen  but  once. 

Jane  had  now  a life  quite  outside  of 
North  Leedom  and  the  raw -edged  coats. 
When  the  pain  and  soreness  had  passed, 
her  struggle  began  to  exert  pleasant  and 
tender  influences  on  her.  Stout,  jolly  Ra- 
ni eaux,  with  his  twinkling  black  eyes  and 
black  mustache,  began  to  take  on  the 
graces  and  charms  of  all  the  heroes  of  ro- 
mance. When  she  read  in  the  magazines 
a poem  or  love  story,  her  eyes  would  fill 
with  a tender  light,  and  she  would  whis- 
per, “I,  too;  I,  too!”  When  she  saw 
mothers  caress  their  children,  she  fancied 
she  felt  Lola’s  head  again  on  her  breast, 
and  her  heart  throbbed  with  happiness. 

After  her  mother  died,  she  tried  to  bring 
into  her  life  some  of  the  things  of  which 
Bowles  had  told  her  of  his  home  in  La- 
monte. She  planted  roses  in  the  yard ; 
she  covered  her  table  with  a white  cloth  ; 
and  sometimes  a bit  of  savory  meat  found 
its  way  there.  She  visited  her  neighbors; 
she  read  novels;  she  joked  in  a scared 
way. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  one  visit  to  New 
Bedford  she  went  alone  to  a retail  shop, 
and,  blushing,  asked  to  be  shown  some 
crimson  silk  and  black-plumed  hats.  She 
fingered  them  wistfully. 

“Are  they  for  a young  lady  ?”  asked 
the  shop-woman. 
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“Yes — for  a young  lady,”  said  Jane, 
in  a low  voice.  She  held  them  a.  mo- 
ment longer,  and  then,  with  a sigh,  went 
out. 

Soon  after  this,  Bowles,  who  was  a bad 
correspondent,  suddenly  appeared  one 
day,  bringing  one  of  his  girls,  Jenny, 
with  him.  44  Yes,  she  looks  peaked,”  he 
said  that  night  as  they  sat  on  the  porch, 
after  Jane  had  lovingly  put  the  child  to 
sleep  in  her  own  bed.  “The  doctor  said 
she  ought  to  have  bracing  air  for  a year 
or  two.  I told  him  I’d  bring  her  to  you. 
We’ve  got  four,  and  she’s  your  uame* 
sake.  She  does  not  look  like  the  Pettits, 
though.” 

“Her  eyes  are  like  Lola’s  father’s,” 
said  Jane,  hesitating.  44  Is  Mr.  Rameaux 
well  ?” 

“ God  bless  me!  Didn’t  I tell  you  the 
old  gentleman  was  gone  ? Died  in  Cuba 
last  spring.” 

“ Died — last  spring  ?” 


Bowles,  who  was  about  to  add  that  too 
much  bad  whiskey  had  hastened  his  end, 
caught  sight  of  her  face,  and  with  a sud- 
den remembrance  stopped  short,  and  softly 
whistled  to  himself. 

44  Yes,  in  Cuba,”  he  said,  awkwardly. 
44  Well,  Jane,  I was  all  right  in  bringing 
Jenny  to  you  t You’ll  take  care  of  the 
chick  ?” 

“ As  if  she  were  my  own,”  she  said.  “ I 
thank  you,  Bowles.” 

Soon  afterward  she  went  to  her  own 
room,  and  kneeling  by  the  bed,  kissed  the 
child’s  face  and  hands  passionately. 

44  She  is  Very  like  him,”  she  thought, 
opening,  as  she  did  every  night,  a little 
box  in,  which  were  some  yellow  flowers. 
She  fancied  there  was  still  a faint  fra- 
grance breathing  from  them.  44  We  will 
know  each  other  in  heaven,”  she  said, 
with  a sigh,  as  she  closed  the  box. 

But  it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  that  in 
this  too  she  will  be  disappointed. 


A DREAM  VICTORY. 

BY  CHARLES  WASHINGTON  COLEMAN. 

L 

ONCE  in  a dream  I came  unto  a place 

Where  through  the  sunlight  green  boughs  met  o’erhead. 
Love,  there  I saw  thee  lying  as  one  dead, 

Beneath  the  trees,  the  sunlight  on  thy  face. 

Thy  lips,  as  last  I kissed  them,  still  were  red; 

The  smile  I knew,  they  had  not  ceased  to  wear; 

The  old-time  sheen  still  lingered  on  thy  hair; 

And  looking  on  thee  in  my  dream,  I said: 

“Lo,  she  is  dead  while  still  the  world  is  fair. 

She  never  knew  what  sorrow  dwells  in  truth, 

Nor  felt  the  ache  of  love,  nor  learned  what  ruth 
Comes  after  life  has  touched  the  lips  of  care. 

Her  life  but  kissed  the  beauty  of  her  youth! 

Lo,  I am  glad.”— I said  it  standing  there. 

Then  spoke  an  angel,  in  white  samite  clad, 

Who  seemed  the  watcher  there,  “Since  thine  the  grace 
To  look  on  death  and  yet  hold  life  more  sad, 

Give  now,  brave  heart,  thy  love  one  last  embrace.” 

Then  I again,  in  that  most  lovely  place, 

Whose  calm  was  infinite,  said,  44 1 am  glad.” 

II. 

The  moveless  hands,  that  oft  in  days  of  old 

Had  slipped  my  clasp  to  hold  me  to  thy  heart, 

I took  once  more,  and  yet  I felt  no  smart 
To  know  my  touch  could  quicken  not  their  cold; 
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That  to  the  lips  my  lips  could  give  no  breath, 

Nor  my  heart’s  throbbing  set  the  heart  a- beat; 

But  from  the  hair’s  sheen  e’en  to  the  feet 
All  that  of  thee  was  mine  I gave  to  death. 

And  then  again  I said,  “Yea,  I am  glad.” 

My  soul  seemed  filled  in  that  most  lovely  place, 
Whose  calm  was  infinite,  with  strength  and  grace; 
Too  still  my  heart  was  even  to  be  sad. 

III. 

But  sudden,  as  pierced  by  a knife, 

The  heart  seemed  severed  in  twain; 

I sucked  in  my  lips  with  the  pain. 

And  I cried:  “She  was  mine  in  life! 

She  died,  and  I knew  not  when ; 

She  is  dead  with  no  last  good-byes! 

Oh,  lift  up  the  lids  from  her  eyes; 

Let  them  mirror  my  face  again !” 

In  a passion  of  tears  I cried, 

With  sobs  that  my  being  shook, 

“For  me  was  her  last  earth-look, 

And  I was  not  there  when  she  died !” 

The  dead  gave  never  a sign, 

And  the  angel  guarding  the  place 
Turned  on  me  a sorrowful  face; 

But  I cried  out  the  more,  “She  was  mine!” 

In  pity  the  angel  spoke: 

“Poor  child,  to  grant  the  thing 
Thou  cravest  the  spirit  would  bring 
To  the  body  from  which  it  broke; 

For  the  soul  was  the  light  divine 

That  shone  through  her  eyes  on  thee.” 

Still  I cried,  in  blind  agony, 

“The  last  look  of  her  eyes  is  mine!” 

IV. 

As  leading  me  sob-shaken  to  thy  side, 

Right  sorrowful  the  angel  answered  then, 
“Reclaim  thy  gift,  take  thee  thine  own  again; 
Since  thou  hast  chosen,  by  thy  choice  abide.” 

Again  I looked  upon  thee  lying  there 

In  the  vast  calmness  of  that  sunlit  place; 

I marked  the  old  time  smile  upon  thy  face, 

The  old-time  sheen  still  glinting  through  thy  hair. 
And  o’er  my  sobbing  passion  sudden  fell, 

E’en  as  the  eyelids  veiled  thy  lustrous  eyes, 

A sense  of  deep  and  wondrous  mysteries. 

I whispered  faint,  “She  slecpcth  ; it  is  well  — 

Yea,  it  is  well.”  The  words  seemed  in  my  heart 
To  strike  a hurt  beyond  the  power  of  balm, 

As  knelt  I,  circled  by  that  perfect  calm. 

One  moment  at  thy  side,  then  drew  apart. 
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Yet  with  the  hurt  a strange  new  strength  was  mine, 
That  I could  turn  away  and  leave  thee  there. 
Then  spoke  the  angel,  with  a smile  most  rare: 
“The  lesson  thou  didst  lack  makes  love  divine. 
Who  truly  loveth  doth  for  love’s  sake  give 
E’en  that  he  loveth;  self  he  doth  not  know. 

Since  now,  brave  heart,  thy  dead  self  lieth  low, 

To  thy  old  life  return;  thy  love  doth  live!” 

V. 

Since  I passed  from  those  dream-still  skies, 

From  the  infinite  calm  of  that  place, 

Dear  love,  to  the  light  of  thy  face, 

With  the  soul  looking  out  through  thine  eyes, 

I am  troubled  to  know  if  I keep 
The  lesson  I learned  in  my  heart — 

If  awake  I could  suffer  the  smart 
Of  the  strength  that  was  mine  in  sleep. 


OUR  INVALID  WIVES. 

BY  LIZZIE  W.  CHAMPNEY. 


IT  was  at  Blue  Ridge  Springs,  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  American  spas,  that 
we  four  disconsolate  specimens  of  mas- 
culine humanity  first  met.  Gloom  was 
not,  however,  our  normal  condition;  for 
Ikey  Harper  was  a jovial  tenor  and  first 
violinist  of  one  of  the  most  roistering 
glee  clubs;  Mr.  Gibletts  was  a lover  of 
good  living  and  a modest  applauder  of 
other  men’s  jokes,  though  rarely  able 
himself  to  set  the  table  in  a roar;  Colonel 
Aydler  was  the  most  gallant  of  ladies’ 
men,  one  for  whom  flirtation  seemed  only 
an  involuntary  compliment  paid  impar- 
tially to  every  representative  of  feminin- 
ity; while  I,  the  remaining  member  of  the 
quartette,  though  not  a special  devotee  of 
“women,  wine,  or  song,”  and  therefore, 
according  to  Martin  Luther’s  dictum,  a 
decided  fool,  was  not  usually  a dismal 
one. 

That  we  were  disconsolate  now  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  four  women 
occupying  respectively  the  dearest  rela- 
tions to  each  of  us  had  fallen  into  that 
“permanent  state  of  disrepair”  which 
Howells  considers  “the  final  lot  of  most 
American  women.”  My  own  wife  was 
suffering  from  nervous  prostration;  Mrs. 
Aydler  was  a paralytic;  Mrs.  Gibletts  pro- 
claimed herself  a martyr  to  three  incura- 
ble diseases — chronic  asthma,  liver  com- 
plaint, and  heart-disease;  while  Ikey  Har- 
per’s intended  (alas!  she  was  not  his  wife, 


and  might  never  be),  the  lovely  Jasmine 
Desmarest,  was  in  consumption.  There 
were  other  members  of  the  sanitarium, 
but  with  these  eight  my  story  chiefly  lies. 
We  formed  a set  by  ourselves,  dancing  a 
grotesque  sort  of  quadrille,  the  figures  sol- 
emn and  slow  sometimes  as  a funeral 
march,  and  at  others  whirling  in  as  mad 
a waltz  as  leaves  in  an  autumn  whirl- 
wind. 

Colonel  Aydler  and  Mr.  Gibletts  were 
with  us  only  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
rest  of  us  could  be  found  almost  invaria- 
bly after  breakfast  at  one  end  of  the  ve- 
randa. Miss  Jasmine  reclined  in  a gayly 
netted  Brazilian  hammock,  her  graceful 
figure  draped  in  the  soft  folds  of  a white 
cashmere  robe  de  chambrc , and  outlined 
against  a crimson  satin  eider-down  puff, 
which  supported  her  drooping  shoulders. 

I have  never  seen  a more  beautiful 
creature.  We  were  all  fascinated  by  her, 
and  formed  a little  circle  about  the  ham- 
mock. My  wife,  whose  most  alarming 
symptom  had  been  listlessness  and  a total 
want  of  interest  in  passing  affairs,  mani- 
fested an  unwonted  eagerness  in  securing 
her  position  each  morning  on  a comfort- 
able couch  placed  just  opposite  Miss  Jas- 
mine’s hammock,  where  she  could  gaze 
admiringly  at  the  lovely  face.  My  wife 
has  a sweet  face  of  her  own,  but  one  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  Miss  Jasmine’s 
as  that  existing  between  a sprig  of  mign- 
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onette  and  a night-blooming  cereus.  Ikey 
Harper  sat  frequently  upon  the  steps, 
smoking  reflectively,  or  yielding  his  hands 
while  Jasmine’s  mother  wound  unnum- 
bered skeins  of  worsted.  I read  aloud 
from  novel  or  poem,  and  Mrs.  Aydler  flit- 
ted backward  and  forward  in  her  wheel 
chair.  It  was  a characteristic  of  that  wo- 
man that  she  could  not  rest.  I am  con- 
vinced that  Julio,  her  footman,  accom- 
plished a sufficient  number  of  miles  in 
the  course  of  the  day  to  have  assured  him 
the  belt  at  any  of  our  walking  matches. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  direct  result  of  her 
crippled  condition  that,  being  denied  di- 
rect personal  movement,  she  should  at- 
tempt to  supply  its  place  by  incessant 
change  of  scene.  She  paused  frequently 
at  our  little  group — longer  here  than  any- 
where else  in  her  route — but  the  story 
would  hardly  be  well  begun  before  Mrs. 
Aydler  would  give  a little  flirt  of  farewell 
with  her  fan,  which  was  always  followed 
by  a squeak  of  the  wheels  and  a depre- 
catory pant  on  the  part  of  Julio,  like  the 
wheeze  of  a starting  engine,  and  Mrs. 
Aydler’s  equipage  would  vanish  around 
the  corner.  We  enjoyed  her  little  visits, 
and  were  apt  to  lay  down  the  book  as  we 
saw  her  approaching,  for  her  conversation 
was  far  more  bright  and  witty  than  any- 
thing we  read;  she  gestured  bewitchingly 
with  her  finely  formed,  much-beringed 
finger,  and  her  face  was  a gold  mine  of 
smiles  and  gayety  in  that  region  of  sad, 
pain-scorched  countenances.  Perhaps  it 
did  not  cost  her  much  to  be  cheerful,  for 
her  malady  was  a painless  one,  and  her 
temperament  so  vivacious  that  it  would 
have  caused  her  positive  distress  to  be 
grave,  or  even  serious.  She  was  the  only 
lady  at  the  cure  who  indulged  in  full 
dress,  appearing  regularly  each  day  in 
three  different  costumes,  which  were  so 
varied  by  her  French  maid  Finette  as  to 
supply  eighteen  different  ones  weekly. 

With  all  her  familiarity,  we  were  very 
little  acquainted  with  her,  for  she  never 
spoke  of  herself,  forming  a marked  and 
agreeable  contrast  in  this  particular  to 
Mrs.  Gibletts,  who  spoke  of  herself  unin- 
terruptedly. Why  Mrs.  Gibletts  should 
have  joined  our  coterie  was  for  us  long  a 
mystery.  Ikey  Harper  explained  it  at 
last:  the  woman  wanted  an  audience,  and 
no  one  in  our  corner  of  the  veranda  had 
the  necessary  force  to  put  her  out.  Every 
morning  after  breakfast  the  waiter  spread 
her  reclining  chair  between  Miss  Jas- 
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mine’s  hammock  and  my  wife’s  couch, 
and  here  she  would  gently  ripple  on,  un- 
bosoming herself  as  to  the  condition  of 
her  heart,  her  lungs,  and  her  liver,  until 
the  voice  of  the  reader  gradually  drowned 
her  confidences. 

“I  don’t  think,”  she  invariably  began, 
“that  Dr.  Herts  at  all  understands  my 
case.  To  think  of  his  advising  a person 
so  afflicted  with  asthma  as  I am  to  climb 
up  to  the  pagoda  of  observation  on  Indian 
Leap  Cliffs  every  morning  before  break- 
fast!” 

“One  has  an  excellent  view  of  the 
Lovers’  Seat  from  the  cliffs,”  remarked 
Ikey  Harper.  “I  was  up  there  this  morn- 
ing with  my  field-glass,  and  I could  sweep 
all  the  romantic  spots  for  miles  around. 
I kept  up  a private  detective  business  on 
three  different  couples.” 

“And  I’ve  no  doubt  Mrs.  Aydler  was 
one  of  ’em,”  interjected  Mrs.  Gibletts.  “I 
saw  her  footman  wheeling  her  off  up  the 
road  only  an  hour  after  sunrise.  She 
treats  that  poor  creature  like  a coolie 
slave.  He  was  all  loaded  down  with  a 
basket  and  trowel  for  wild  flowers,  and  a 
Japanese  parasol.  She  had  on  a wickedly 
becoming  little  white  tarlatan  shade  hat, 
with  a garland  of  morning-glories  dan- 
gling down  on  her  shoulders;  think  of  it, 
in  a woman  of  her  age!  I believe  she  al- 
ways dresses  with  an  eye  to  what  some 
man  will  think  of  her.  What  an  un- 
blushing flirt  she  is,  to  be  sure!  I really 
think  some  one  ought  to  tell  the  colonel. 
Now  tell  us  truly,  Mr.  Harper,  didn’t  she 
meet  some  one  up  in  the  woods  ?” 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  Ikey  Harper, 
with  some  emphasis.  “When  I met  Mrs. 
Aydler  there  was  no  one  with  her  but  Ju- 
lio, and  he  was  digging  ferns  at  her  di- 
rection. She  is  really  very  learned  in 
regard  to  ferns.  I learned  more  about 
botany  in  five  minutes  than  I did  in  my 
entire  college  course.” 

Mrs.  Gibletts  pursed  up  her  little  mouth. 
“When  you  met  Mrs.  Aydler,”  she  re- 
marked. “ I take  back  all  that  I said.  Of 
course  she  did  not  have  anybody  in  view 
when  she  put  on  that  exceedingly  juve- 
nile and  coquettish  hat.” 

Mr.  Harper  reddened  angrily,  and  did 
not  deign  a reply.  Miss  Jasmine  spoke  for 
him,  in  sweet,  liquid  tones:  “Ikey  is  so 
modest  that  he  can  never  understand  that 
any  woman  ever  bestows  a passing  thought 
upon  him.  They  have  bribed  me  into 
approval  of  their  adventure  by  bringing 
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me  some  of  the  most  lovely  mosses  and 
vines;  my  window  is  a bit  of  the  very 
heart  of  the  woods.  Mrs.  Aydler  is  cer- 
tainly a very  charming  person,  and  I 
think  the  colonel  likes  to  see  the  admira- 
tion she  creates.” 

44  Of  course  he  does;  it  gives  him  more 
excuse  for  his  marked  attentions  to  other 
ladies,”  snapped  Mrs.  Gibletts. 

It  was  Jasmine’s  turn  to  blush  now,  for 
Colonel  Aydler  was  her  ardent  admirer, 
as  indeed  who  amongst  us  was  not;  but 
she  did  not  retort,  for  at  that  instant  Mrs. 
Aydler  rolled  into  sight,  propelled  by  the 
patient  Julio.  She  looked  particularly 
charming  at  this  instant,  I thought,  her 
hair  waved  elaborately  from  her  face  in 
multitudinous  formal  ripples,  and  crown- 
ed by  a jaunty  cap — a combination  of  a 
point- lace  handkerchief,  a blue  ribbon, 
and  a spray  of  wild  pink  azalea.  She 
had  the  faculty,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  ex- 
tracting the  charm  out  of  the  artificial  and 
the  natural,  and  of  appropriating  each 
alike.  She  wore  a delicate  blue  morning 
dress,  trimmed  about  the  neck  and  down 
the  front  with  a fluffy  band  of  pink 
curlew  feathers — a selection  of  tints,  my 
wife  maintained,  suggestive  of  the  French 
opera;  but  when  I asked  her  of  what  Mrs. 
Giblelts’s  brown  wrapper  reminded  her, 
with  its  gaudy  embroidery  of  red  and 
white  roses,  she  could  think  only  of  a 
portiere  or  fancy  table-cloth.  Mrs.  Aydler 
held  a telegram  in  her  hand,  and  her  face 
sparkled  with  pleasure.  44  The  colonel 
is  coming  down  to-morrow  to  spend  a 
week  with  us,”  she  said.  44  He  will  bring 
Ills  horses  and  an  easy  phaeton,  and  hopes 
for  the  privilege  of  many  pleasant  drives 
with  Miss  Jasmine.” 

Ikey  Harper  looked  hardly  as  well 
pleased,  but  he  replied,  with  nervous 
alacrity:  4‘0h,  certainly!  I have  always 
thought  that  easy  driving  would  do  Jas- 
mine good.” 

44 1 must  not  deprive  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Aydler,”  murmured  Jasmine. 

“I  will  accept  it  as  a favor,”  replied 
Mrs.  Aydler;  44  for  if  you  do  not  entertain 
the  colonel  in  his  drives  he  will  expect  it 
of  me,  and  I much  prefer  an  excursion  in 
my  own  chariot,  like  this  morning's,” 
and  she  smiled  markedly  at  Ikev  Harper. 

An  awkward  silence  succeeded  this  re- 
mark; then  came  the  little  wave  of  the 
fan,  the  squeak,  and  the  pant,  and  the  blue 
and  the  pink  drifted  away  like  a sunset 
cloud.  At  the  same  time  an  individual 


in  bloomer  costume  appeared  from  the 
interior  of  the  sanitarium  to  announce 
that  Miss  Jasmine's  Turkish  bath  was 
ready.  Ikey  Harper  threw  away  his  ci- 
gar, assisted  her  into  the  house,  paused 
irresolutely,  and  then  sauntered  down  the 
veranda  in  the  direction  of  the  sunset 
cloud. 

Mrs.  Gibletts  shook  her  head  and  clasp- 
ed her  fat  hands  solemnly.  44  It’s  all  very 
well  for  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Aydler  to  pro- 
claim their  indifference  to  one  another  if 
they  choose,  but  they  ought  not  to  try  to 
separate  such  a lovely  pair  of  lovers  as 
Miss  Jasmine  and  Ikey  Harper.” 

My  wife  looked  pained.  44  Do  you  real- 
ly think  it  is  as  bad  as  that  ?”  she  asked. 
“I  admire  Mrs.  Aydler  so  much  that  I 
cannot  think  her  capable  of  a single  un- 
kind thing.” 

“See  what  your  opinion  of  her  capa- 
bilities are  a week  from  to-day,”  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Gibletts,  oracularly  ; and  then, 
having  devoted  as  much  time  to  others  as 
she  could  spare,  even  to  the  dear  delight 
of  picking  flaws  in  their  characters,  she 
returned  to  a disquisition  on  liver  com- 
plaint in  general,  and  the  eccentricities  of 
her  own  liver  in  particular. 

The  week  began  in  a way  which  seemed 
to  confirm  Mrs.  Gibletts's  prophecy.  Col- 
onel Aydler' s team  was  a handsome  tan- 
dem, the  phaeton  a luxurious  canopy- 
topped  marquise.  The  entire  front  of  the 
hotel  was  lined  with  interested  faces  as 
Miss  Jasmine  took  her  seat.  Mrs.  Ayd- 
ler’s  maid  ran  down  the  steps  with  an 
armful  of  wraps,  which  her  mistress  in- 
sisted on  sending.  Ikey  Harper  himself 
tucked  her  in,  and  bowed  politely  as  they 
started;  then  he  turned  to  me.  “Your 
wife  does  not  seem  to  be  down  this  morn- 
ing. What  do  you  say  to  a walk  ?” 

I accepted  his  invitation,  not  explain- 
ing that  brooding  on  Mrs. Gibletts’s  insin- 
uations had  given  my  sympathetic  little 
wife  a severe  nervous  headache.  I was 
anxious  to  assure  her  that  all  was  serene 
between  Miss  Jasmine  and  her  intended, 
and  so  encouraged  the  confidences  which 
Mr.  Harper  seemed  nowise  loath  to  make. 

“Jasmine’s  a superb  girl,”  he  began ; 
‘‘no  matter  where  we  go,  she’s  sure  to 
create  just  about  such  a sensation.  I al- 
ways encourage  her  accepting  attention; 
she  enjoys  society,  and,  poor  girl,  she 
might  just  as  well  have  all  the  fun  she 
can;  it  won’t  be  for  long.” 

44  You  are  very  considerate,”  I began. 
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“Considerate!  Oh,  you  know  how  it 
is  yourself.  One  has  to  be  considerate  with 
an  invalid,  because  they  are  always  incon- 
siderate; it’s  Jasmine’s  only  fault  that  she 
hasn't  any  consideration.  I say,  isn't  it 
a confounded  shame  that  such  a beautiful 
girl  as  she  is  has  got  to  die  ?” 

Something  of  coolness  in  the  tone  in 
which  the  question  was  put  irritated  me. 
“ Perhaps  she  may  recover,"  I suggested. 

“ Not  the  least  chance  of  it;  one  lung 
entirely  gone.  She  is  living  now  on  nerve. 
When  a girl  gets  a fixed  idea  in  her  head, 
she  will  carry  it  out  in  the  very  teeth  of 
death  and  the  doctors.  Plenty  of  such  in- 
stances; you  may  ask  any  of  the  medical 
men.  Take,  for  example,  a lady  suffering 
from  some  incurable  disease — cancer,  con- 
sumption, it  does  not  matter  what.  A fix- 
ed idea  takes  possession  of  her;  it  keeps 
her  alive;  she  would  probably  have  died 
in  six  weeks  without  it;  but  now  cancer, 
consumption,  and  the  undertaker  have  all 
got  to  wait;  that  child  must  be  born,  and 
born  it  is,  and  she  dies  with  perfect  com- 
placency two  hours  afterwTard." 

“For  an  unmarried  man  it  strikes  me 
that  you  possess  an  astonishingly  correct 
understanding  of  such  matters." 

“ Well, you  see, I've  studied  up  the  sub- 
ject. I've  had  the  apprehension  of  hav- 
ing an  invalid  wife  hanging  over  my  head 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  I've  looked  into 
the  matter  seriously.  Now  there's  your 
wife,  she  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  partic- 
ular object  in  living;  you’d  better  look 
sharp,  she'll  surprise  you  one  of  these  days 
by  up  and  dying." 

“ Pardon  me,  sir,”  I replied,  with  some 
asperity;  “we  are  following  out  the  pre- 
scription of  our  physician.  Complete 
rest,  no  excitement  of  any  kind." 

“All  a confounded  mistake!"  asserted 
Ikey.  “Excitement  is  just  what  ladies 
live  on.  How  long  has  your  wife  been 
sick  ?” 

“Only  a few  weeks  this  time.  She  had 
a far  more  serious  attack  last  year." 

“And  between  last  year  and  these  few 
weeks,  I’ll  warrant  you  she  has  been  living 
on  the  worst  kind  of  excitement.” 

“On  the  contrary,  we  have  led  a very 
quiet  life.  She  is  su  ffering  at  present  from 
overwork,  having  just  completed  a novel 
in  which  she  has  been  deeply  absorbed  for 
ten  months  past.” 

“ I told  you  so.  She  would  have  died 
before,  but  she  has  said  to  herself  that 
novel  has  got  to  be  finished,  even  if  the 


first  copy  that  comes  from  the  press  is 
bound  in  crape  and  laid  on  my  coffin. 
And  the  novel  is  finished,  you  tell  me, 
and  there  she  lies  as  flat  as  a collapsed 
balloon.  You'd  better  hurry  up  and  fee 
the  critics  to  pitch  into  the  book,  and 
declare  that  the  ideas  are  all  stolen,  and 
that  she  never  can  produce  another,  or 
she  never  will,  that's  all.  These  women 
can't  live  without  excitement." 

“Your  view  of  the  case,  Mr.  Harper, 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  original.  May 
I ask  what  particular  fixed  idea  it  is  that 
is  keeping  Miss  Jasmine  alive  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ?" 

“ Why, getting  married, of  course.  She’s 
all  wrapped  up  in  that,  and  has  been  for 
three  years  past.  Our  wedding  day  was 
set  for  three  years  ago  last  Christmas. 
Her  physician  came  to  me.  ‘ My  dear  fel- 
low,’ said  he,  ‘she  can’t  endure  the  cere- 
mony. She'll  drop  dead  on  her  ^vay  from 
the  altar  to  the  church  door.’  But  he 
didn't  know  Jasmine.  She’d  have  stood 
it  out  until  every  guest  had  left,  and  the 
policeman  had  carried  the  wedding  pre- 
sents around  to  the  bank.  I don't  know 
but  I might  even  have  got  her  on  board 
the  European  steamer.  She's  dead  set  on 
going  to  Europe  for  a wedding  tour.  But 
I wasn't  going  to  kill  her  in  that  way.  As 
long  as  we  can  keep  up  the  excitement  of 
going  to  be  married,  she’ll  live,  and  I am 
not  going  to  be  responsible  for  her  mur- 
der." 

“So  you  don’t  intend  ever  to  marry 
her  ?"  I asked,  my  eyes  opening  widely 
with  astonishment. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  such  a thing  on  my 
conscience  for  any  amount  of  money," 
said  Ikey  Harper,  solemnly.  “ That  girl 
is  heiress  to  one  of  the  finest  plantations 
in  the  State;  but  her  fortune  is  not  the 
slightest  temptation.  I would  not  have 
the  finishing  up  of  Jasmine  on  my  hands 
for  untold  millions.” 

I had  never  regarded  Ikey  Harper  in 
the  light  of  a hero,  and  the  self-abnega- 
tion necessary  for  the  voluntary  resigna- 
tion of  a beloved  object  seemed  to  me 
something  too  great  for  his  moral  calibre. 
My  incredulous  mind  leaped  immediately 
to  the  conclusion  that  Ikey  had  magnified 
his  own  generosity,  and  was  simply  a lit- 
tle frightened  at  the  irksome  prospect  of 
an  invalid  wife.  When  he  first  proposed 
to  Miss  Jasmine  she  was  not  an  invalid; 
the  engagement  was  an  old,  old  story; 
and  though  he  was  not  quite  equal  to  the 
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baseness  of  breaking  it  off,  he  dreaded  the 
marriage,  and  was  resolved  to  postpone  it 
as  long  as  possible.  I pitied  Miss  Jasmine 
with  all  my  heart. 

A few  days  later  my  wife  had  a similar 
confidential  chat  with  Miss  Jasmine.  She 
was  intensely  interested  in  the  love  affairs 
of  young  people  generally — a character- 
istic, I find,  which  is  common  to  young 
married  ladies  whose  own  heart  histories 
have  been  happy  ones.  She  showed  more 
of  animation  as  she  reported  her  conver- 
sation to  me  than  I had  seen  her  exhibit 
for  a month  previous. 

“ I love  her  more  than  ever,”  she  said, 
“ and  I am  more  than  ever  anxious  about 
her  since  she  has  admitted  me  to  her  con- 
fidence. She  is  so  gentle,  so  pure,  and 
she  stands  on  the  verge  of  a great  danger. 
She  says  that  she  and  Ikey  Harper  have 
grown  up  from  childhood  together,  that 
she  cannot  remember  the  time  when  lie 
was  not  her  boy  lover,  but  that  she  never 
thought  seriously  of  returning  his  affec- 
tion until  about  the  time  that  she  began* 
to  fear  that  she  had  inherited  consumption 
from  her  father.  Then  her  life  seemed 
so  short  as  to  be  little  worth  for  any  pur- 
pose of  self-gratification,  and  she  thought 
that  if  she  could  confer  any  happiness  on 
him  by  devoting  what  was  left  of  it  and 
the  fortune  she  would  leave  to  his  inter- 
ests, it  were  surely  best  to  do  so.  He  had 
been  most  kind,  she  said,  most  consider- 
ate, never  pressing  his  claims,  but  insist- 
ing on  waiting  until  she  was  better,  when 
all  along  she  had  been  convinced  that 
there  -would  never  be  any  better.  But 
now  there  had  come  a change ; something, 
whether  the  air  or  the  waters  of  Blue 
Ridge  Springs,  or  the  new  treatment,  she 
was  not  sure  what,  had  given  her  an  un- 
wonted exhilaration,  and  she  was  sure  that 
she  was  stronger.’' 

My  wife  said  that  as  she  looked  at  her 
glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  she 
could  not  help  sharing  her  conviction, 
though  she  knew  perfectly  well  how  de- 
lusive such  hopes  often  proved. 

“ I feel,”  Jasmine  had  said,  “ an  enthu- 
siasm in  life  which  I have  never  felt  be- 
fore. I have  always  been  content  to  die, 
and  have  rather  wondered  why  people 
were  so  wild  to  live.  But  now  life  seems 
filled  with  such  noble  possibilities,  and  I 
seem  to  have  done  nothing  but  play  with 
existence.  I have  not  taken  the  great  gift 
of  a soul  seriously,  and  have  been  too  will- 
ing to  let  it  slip  out  of  my  hands.  I be- 


lieve with  this  new  appreciation  of  life  a 
new  lease  of  it  is  granted.  It  seems  to  me 
that  God  would  be  cruel  if  it  were  not  so, 
and  God  is  never  cruel.  I feel  sure  that 
I am  born  anew  to  a long,  long  life  of 
happiness  and  usefulness.  My  old  nurse 
said  to  me:  ‘Honey,  you’s  got  religion; 
bress  de  Lord,  dis  chile  has  libbed  long 
’nuff  to  see  it!  You’s  fitten  to  die  now, 
Miss  Jasmine;  de  Lord  ’ll  jus’  b’ar  you  in 
his  arms  to  dat  hebben  ob  joy  an’  sweet- 
ness at  de  daybreak.’  Perhaps  she  is 
right,  and  I have  got  religion;  but  I feel 
as  if  I was  fit  now  to  live,  and  as  if  the 
day  had  dawned,  and  I had  already  reach- 
ed a heaven  of  joy  and  sweetness.” 

“ All  this, ’’said  I to  my  wife,  “seems to 
indicate  a very  desirable  frame  of  mind, 
and  I hardly  perceive  what  the  danger 
is  by  which  you  fancy  Miss  Jasmine  is 
threatened.” 

“ Men  are  so  dull,”  exclaimed  my  wife. 
“Do  hand  me  that  bottle  of  nux.”  (My 
wife  always  takes  nux  when  most  men 
would  indulge  in  a big,  big  D.  It  oper- 
ates like  a charm  upon  her  nerves,  and 
is  a capital  moral  agent  as  well,  offering 
an  excellent  substitute  for  profanity.) 
“ Don’t  you  see, my  dear,”  slie  continued — 
“isn’t  it  so  clear  that  the  wayfaring  man 
though  a — what’s  his  name  ?— can  under- 
stand that  though  religion  and  returning 
health  may  both  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  the  main  agent  in  the  change 
that  has  come  over  Jasmine*  is  love  ?” 

“Suppose  it  is.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
the  proper  tiling  that  an  engaged  girl 
should  be  in  love.” 

“One,  two,  three,  five  pellets,  please. 
But  she  is  not  in  love  with  Ikey  Harper; 
she’s  in  love  with  Colonel  Aydler.” 

I whistled.  “ That  alters  the  question,” 
I conceded.  “But  how  do  you  know  it  ? 
Did  you  ask  her  ?” 

“Ask  her  if  she  cares  for  a married 
man!  We  women  do  not  give  or  take 
such  insults.  Besides,  what  was  the  need 
of  asking  when  the  thing  itself  is  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face  f” 

“ Mv  dear,  I am  perfectly  aware  that  I 
am  a plain  man,  and  that  my  nose  espe- 
cially has  no  claims  for  beauty;  pray  re- 
gard rne  for  the  present  as  a sister  woman, 
and  do  not  insult  me.  What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  under  the  circumstance,  for  I 
never  knew  any  occasion  that  you  were 
not  equal  to.  ” 

“ Base  flat  tery ! What  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  do  ?” 
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“There’s  no  ought  in  the  matter;  at 
least  I cannot  see  that  it  is  any  concern 
of  ours;  but  knowing  you  as  I do,  I am 
sure  that  by  some  peculiar  magic  of  your 
own  you  will  have  Miss  Jasmine  and 
Ikey  Harper  married  in  short  metre.” 

“I  am  afraid  it  is  beyond  my  magic,” 
said  my  wife,  with  a quaver  of  despond- 
ency in  her  voice.  “ Jasmine  closed  her 
confidences  by  telling  me  that  she  had 
broken  her  engagement  with  Ikey  Har- 
per yesterday  evening.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  it  1” 

“When  we  saw  them  promenading  to- 
gether in  the  oleander  walk,  and  thought 
they  looked  so  lover-like,  and  that  all  was 
as  it  should  be.” 

“ Ikey  did  not  look  like  a rejected  man 
as  they  entered  the  hotel.  I assure  you 
I never  saw  him  appear  so  rapturously 
happy,  and  I could  have  sworn  that  I 
heard  a kiss  as  he  left  her  at  her  door.” 

“It  is  all  the  doings  of  that  horrid 
Mrs.  Aydler.” 

“But  I thought  that  you  and  Mrs. 
Aydler  were  the  dearest  of  friends.  She 
is  certainly  a perfect  lady.” 

“ You  men  think  that  because  a woman 
dresses  elegantly  and  smiles  at  you.  she 
is  necessarily  perfect.  Just  ask  Colonel 
Aydler  for  his  opinion  of  her.  That  wo- 
man is  a viper.  She  is  tired  of  the  col- 
onel and  wants  to  get  a divorce  from  him, 
and  she  wants  to  make  Jasmine  her  pre- 
text, and  Ikey  Harper  is  her  next  matri- 
monial venture.” 

“ My  dear,  such  sentiments  are  entirely 
too  venomous  to  have  originated  in  your 
rnind.  Who  and  what  has  suggested 
them  ?” 

“Facts  and  Mrs.  Gibletts.  Mrs.  Gib- 
letts  has  watched  her  movements  and  has 
followed  her  on  her  botanical  excursions, 
which  have  invariably  resulted  in  a meet- 
ing with  Ikey  Harper.” 

“I  infer  that  the  condition  of  Mrs. 
Gibletts’s  lungs  and  heart  must  be  ma- 
terially improved,  or  she  would  not  be 
equal  to  such  long  excursions.” 

“ You  never  could  bear  Mrs.  Gibletts 
or  believe  a word  she  said;  but  do  me  the 
favor  to  consult  Colonel  Aydler.  and  see 
what  he  thinks  of  his  paragon  of  a wife.” 

“That  is  exactly  what  he  thinks  her.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  mean  that  I was  speaking  to  the 
colonel  about  Mrs.  Aydler  to  day,  and 
that  was  the  very  word  he  used,  and  he 
further  indulged  in  such  extravagant 


language  in  relation  to  her  that  I should 
have  thought  him  a lover  just  before  a 
proposal,  and  not  a husband  on  the  eve 
of  divorce.  I am  positive  that  whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  affairs  between  our 
young  friends,  the  coloneland  Mrs.  Ayd- 
ler are  all  right.” 

My  wife  bestowed  several  vindictive 
punches  on  her  pillow,  and  indulged  in 
a certain  paradoxical  remark,  not  at  all 
to  my  mind  descriptive  of  the  situation: 

“It's  funny.” 

“Yes;  for  in  spite  of  his  enthusiasm 
in  regard  to  his  wife,  I admit  that  his  at- 
tentions to  Miss  Jasmine  have  been  very 
marked,  and  if  he  had  been  an  unmarried 
man  we  would  all  have  said  that  they 
could  not  be  understood.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  replied  my  wife  — an- 
other paradoxical  remark,  for  she  did  care 
immensely — “I  don’t  care.  The  whole 
thing  is  very  funny.” 

It  was  on  the  last  evening  of  the  week 
which  Colonel  Aydler  had  announced  that 
he  intended  to  spend  with  us  that  I found 
my  wife  shaking  the  creases  out  of  her 
long* folded  black#silk. 

“Mrs.  Aydler  has  invited  us  to  spend 
the  evening  at  her  rooms, ’’she  replied  to 
my  glance  of  inquiry. 

“ But  your  headache  ?” 

“Never  mind  about  my  headache.  The 
people  here  have  talked  quite  enough 
about  Jasmine  and  the  colonel.  Mrs. 
Aydler  and  Ikey  Harper  will  be  at  the 
piano  all  the  evening,  and  the  colonel 
would  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  flirt 
with  Jasmine,  for  she  has  invited  no  one 
else  but  the  Giblettses,  and  Mrs.  Gibletts 
will  not  accept,  for  the  two  women  abhor 
each  other.  Now  if  we  go,  we  can  make 
up  a whist  table,  and  everybody  will  know 
that  the  colonel  has  not  had  a chance  to 
get  a word  of  nonsense  in  edgewise.  I 
mean  to  be  a protector  to  the  poor  child.” 

“A  very  good  idea,”  I said,  “since  our 
friend  Ikey  has  resigned  the  position.” 

“ Ikey  Harper  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  considerate  men  I ever  met,” 
my  wife  exclaimed,  with  some  warmth. 
“It  is  Jasmine's  indifference  which  makes 
him  stand  aloof.  Of  course  he  does  not 
wish  to  intrude  his  attentions  when  she 
shows  so  plainly  that  she  prefers  those  of 
another  gentleman.” 

“Then,  if  Jasmine  does  not  wish  to  be 
protected,  why  intrude  your  attentions  ?'’ 

“Because  I mean  to  save  her  in  spite 
of  herself.” 
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When  we  arrived  at  Mrs.  Aydler’s 
rooms,  Miss  Jasmine  was  not  there;  but, 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  Gib- 
lettses  had  accepted  the  invitation.  The 
colonel  was  conversing  gallantly  with 
Mrs.  Gibletts,  whose  husband  was  discon- 
solately turning  the  leaves  of  a herba- 
rium, without  listening  to  Mrs.  Aydler’s 
kind  explanations.  He  surrendered  his 
place  to  my  wife  with  an  air  of  relief,  and 
button-holing  me,  led  me  into  a conversa- 
tion on  the  rather  trite  subject  of  invalid 
wives. 

“I’m  a martyr,  sir,”  he  explained; 
“and  I would  like  to  compare  notes  with 
you,  for  I see  you  are  another.  My  do- 
mestic peace  has  been  ruined,  and  my 
only  consolation  is  the  sympathy  of  my 
fellow-sufferers.  Sympathy,  sir,  is  the  oil- 
can that  greases  up  the  driving  wheels  of 
life.  I have  reduced  this  complicated  sub- 
ject of  the  invalidism  of  American  ladies  to 
a theory,  or  rather  I am  so  reducing  it,  and 
to  accomplish  this  object  I am  collecting 
the  theories  of  all  other  observers.  Your 
wife,  I perceive,  is  addicted  to  nerves.  I 
regard  nerves,  sir,  as  one  of  our  most  ma- 
lignant and  unhopeful  maladies,  and  you 
have  my  full  commiseration.  What  stage, 
may  I ask,  have  you  reached  ? Does  she 
talk  about  what  you  are  to  do  or  have 
done  when  she  is  gone?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Gibletts,”  I 
interrupted;  “however  ill  my  wife  may 
really  be,  she  has  always  taken  a hopeful 
view  of  her  own  condition,  as  I also  pre- 
fer to  do,  and  our  domestic  peace  has  not 
been,  as  you  seem  to  infer,  wrecked  by  her 
ill  health  ; on  the  contrary,  she  was  never 
more  precious  to  me  than  now.” 

“All,  I see!  I see!”  exclaimed  the  un- 
happy man ; “her  digestion  is  good.  She 
doesn’t  spoil  your  dinners.  Now  Mrs. 
Gibletts  used  to  be  as  fond  as  I am  of  a 
cozy  little  breakfast  of  scollops,  tripe,  oys- 
ter patties,  lobster  salad,  sausages,  pickled 
oysters,  mince-pie,  fritters,  plum-pudding, 
and  such  comfortable  little  dishes,  and  of 
a good  solid  dinner  of  eight  courses  with 
wine,  and  a Delmonico  lunch  thrown  in. 
But  dyspepsia  has  changed  all  that,  and 
now  breakfast  consists  of  a plate  of  cracked 
wheat;  dinner  of  oatmeal  porridge,  with 
Graham  iron  clads  and  baked  sweet  apples 
— did  Providence  ever  construct  a more 
insipid  object  than  a baked  sweet  apple  ? — 
the  whole  washed  down  with  a wineglass 
of  cod-liver  oil.” 

“But  you  are  surely  not  obliged  to 


confine  yourself  to  this  bill  of  fare,  even 
if  your  wife  is.” 

“I  know  it;  but  how  unchristian  it 
looks  for  a man  to  be  indulging  in  pdte 
de  foie  gras  while  his  wife  luxuriates  on 
baked  sweet  apple!  Besides,  no  matter 
what  I eat,  the  very  sight  of  that  cod-liver 
oil  bottle  so  sickens  me  that  I lose  all  ap- 
petite at  once.  You,  sir,  assert  that  your 
domestic  peace  is  still  untouched;  you  see 
how  naturally  I conclude  that  your  wife, 
with  all  her  nerves,  is  still  a woman  of 
good  digestion.  I invite  you  both  to  a 
picnic  lunch  with  us  on  top  of  the  east 
ridge.  Mrs.  Gibletts  will  be  present,  and 
will  pack  one  basket  with  iron-clads  and 
the  cod-liver  oil,  but  I will  contrive  that 
it  shall  be  left  behind.” 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Miss  Jasmine,  exquisite  in 
pale  blue,  her  heavy  hair  filleted  in  the 
style  of  the  Empire.  Mrs.  Aydler  at  once 
made  her  comfortable  among  the  cushions 
of  a tete-i-tete,  whose  corresponding 
seat  the  colonel  immediately  monop- 
olized. Then  the  whist  table  was  opened, 
and,  much  to  my  wife’s  disgust,  she  found 
herself,  with  Mr.  Gibletts  as  a partner, 
started  on  a long  perspective  of  games 
against  Mrs.  Gibletts  and  myself.  Mrs. 
Aydler  and  Ikey  Harper,  as  she  had  fore- 
seen, established  themselves  at  the  piano 
(Mrs.  Aydler’s  wheeled  chair  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  could  be  lowered  or  eleva- 
ted to  any  required  position),  and  we 
soon  heard  her  running  accompaniment 
to  his  clear  “Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair  ” ; changing  presently  to  Rubinstein’s 
“Oh!  thou  art  like  a flower.”  It  seem- 
ed to  us  that  the  songs  were  intended 
especially  for  Jasmine;  but  whether  this 
was  so  or  not,  she  did  not  hear  them; 
her  attention  w'as  entirely  taken  up 
by  Colonel  Aydler’s  gently  modulated 
voice.  I could  catch  the  tones  only,  but 
my  wife,  I could  see,  heard  enough  of  the 
conversation  to  render  her  extremely  un- 
comfortable. She  played  badly,  and  I 
saw  that  the  pressure  of  excitement  which 
she  was  under  was  rapidly  becoming  un- 
endurable. 

At  length  Colonel  Aydler  rose.  “I 
will  go  to  my  room  and  get  it,”  we  all 
heard  him  say,  and  he  left  the  room. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  “ funny  ” re- 
lation existing  between  Colonel  Aydler 
and  his  wife  that  his  room  was  in  the 
wing  of  the  hotel  furthest  removed  from 
her  apartments,  and  it  was  consequently 
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some  little  time  before  he  returned.  My 
wife  rose  abruptly,  and  begged  Miss  Jas- 
mine to  take  her  place  at  the  card-table, 
with  an  insistence  which  seemed  to  me  a 
little  peculiar;  but  Jasmine  was  quite  as 
decided  she  did  not  care  to  play,  and  so 
the  game  was  given  up,  my  wife  taking 
the  seat  lately  occupied  by  the  colonel. 

“She  has  one  of  her  headaches;  you 
must  excuse  her,”  I remarked  to  Mr.  Gib- 
letts. 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  that  worthy  re- 
plied; “as  if  I hadn’t  been  blessed  with 
an  invalid  wife  long  enough  not  to  mind 
their  little  unreasonablenesses.” 

When  Colonel  Ayd-lev  returned,  my 
wife  retained  her  seat  with  an  obstinacy 
which  argued  an  ulterior  motive;  evi- 
dently Colonel  Aydler  had  improved  his 
opportunity  of  talking  nonsense  to  Miss 
Jasmine,  and  my  wife  was  determined  that 
the  thing  had  gone  quite  far  enough. 
Whatever  were  the  colonel’s  faults,  he 
was  evidently  a man  of  great  good-na- 
ture, for  drawing  up  an  arm-chair  he  con- 
versed wittily  with  both  the  ladies,  and 
seemingly  waited  another  opportunity. 
The  musicians,  having  finished  their  re- 
pertoire, joined  the  circle,  refreshments 
were  served,  and  the  conversation  became 
general  and— harmless.  A gleam  of  tri- 
umph shone  in  my  wife's  eyes  as  she 
watched  the  minute  and  hour  hand  join- 
ing each  other  on  the  gold-enamelled  XI. 
on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Aydler’s  Louis  Seize 
clock.  Jasmine’s  mother  had  already 
made  several  ineffectual  hints  relative  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  My  wife  would 
foil  the  colonel  yet,  and  see  him  return 
baffled  to  the  city.  But  the  colonel  was 
not  to  be  foiled  so  easily. 

“Will  you  step  out  on  the  balcony  a 
few  moments  with  me,  Miss  Jasmine  ?”  he 
said,  as  Mrs.  Desmarest  again  insisted  that 
it  was  quite  time  that  all  respectable  peo- 
ple were  in  bed. 

My  wife  was  desperate.  “It  seems  to 
me  that  such  a proceeding  would  be  fatal 
for  Jasmine,”  she  said. 

“What  is  this  mysterious  business 
which  demands  so  much  secrecy  ?”  in- 
quired Mrs.  Aydler,  smilingly.  “ We 
are  all  friends  here,  colonel;  can  you  not 
transact  it  in  our  presence?” 

“That  is  for  Jasmine  to  say,”  replied 
the  colonel. 

“Murder  will  out,”  laughed  Jasmine; 
“you  will  all  know  it  some  time.  I am 
willing  you  should  know  it  now.” 


The  colonel  produced  a tiny  box  from 
his  vest  pocket,  and  opening  it,  placed  upon 
Jasmine's  finger  a resplendent  solitaire. 

“ My  darling  girl !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ayd- 
ler, with  an  affectionate  embrace,  “is  it 
really  so  ?” 

The  rest  of  us  were  aghast.  Mrs.  Gib- 
letts  rose  solemnly;  she  alone  felt  herself 
equal  to  the  occasion.  “Mrs.  Aydler,” 
she  asked,  “are  you  insane,  or  have  you 
become  a convert  to  Mormonism  ?” 

“Neither,  my  dear  Mrs.  Gibletts,  I as- 
sure you.” 

“May  I ask,  then,  the  signification  of 
this  ring  ?” 

“It  means  that  my  darling  friend  Jas- 
mine Desmarest  is  engaged  to  marry  the 
colonel.” 

“ Engaged  to  marry  a married  man  !” 

“ Certainly  not;  the  colonel  has  so  far 
resisted  all  our  efforts  to  make  him  happy 
by  obstinately  remaining  a bachelor.” 

Mrs.  Gibletts  turned  her  stony  stare 
upon  the  colonel.  “Colonel  Aydler,  if 
this  person  is  not  your  wife,  who  is  she, 
and  how  is  it  that  she  is  introduced  in  re- 
spectable society  as  Mrs.  Aydler  ?” 

“ She  is  the  widow,  madam,  of  my  only 
brother.” 

Th  is  remark  created  intense  sensation. 
Mrs.  Gibletts  left  instantly,  without  the 
ceremony  of  a farewell  to  her  hostess.  My 
wife,  who  had  remained  rigid  since  the 
appearance  of  the  ring,  became  suddenly 
limp,  and  it  was  not  until  I had  produced 
the  bottle  of  nux  from  one  of  my  inner 
pockets  that  she  became  distinctly  con- 
scious of  passing  events.  Mrs.  Aydler, 
Jasmine,  and  the  colonel  were  in  convul- 
sions of  laughter,  during  which  Mrs.  Ayd- 
ler suddenly,  to  our  extreme  astonish- 
ment, rose  from  her  chair  and  took  three 
steps  without  assistance;  then,  remember- 
ing that  she  had  not  done  so  for  years, 
her  confidence  and  strength  failed  her  to- 
gether, and  she  fell  precipitately  into  Ikey 
Harper's  arms.  Then  ensued  more  laugh- 
ter, and  Ikey  and  the  colonel  insisted  that 
Mrs.  Aydler  should  attempt  to  walk,  sup- 
ported by  each  of  them.  It  proved  the 
first  of  a series  of  walking  lessons,  which 
were  crowned  with  unhoped-for  success. 
It  is  three  years  since  we  met  at  Blue 
Ridge.  She  walks  extremely  well  now, 
though  from  long  habit  she  leans  always 
upon  her  husband's  arm,  and  that  hus- 
band, you  have  doubtless  guessed,  is  Ikey 
Harper.  By  a strange  combination  of 
circumstances,  Mrs.  Gibletts,  my  wife,  and 
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I were  the  only  persons  who  had  misun- 
derstood the  relationship  existing  between 
the  colonel  and  Mrs.  Aydler.  Jasmine 
and  Ikey  Harper,  with  all  her  other  ac- 
quaintances, had  understood  from  the  first 
that  she  was  the  coloners  sister-in-law. 
My  wife  regards  it  as  an  emphatic  lesson 
in  minding  her  own  business;  but  I can- 
not regret  the  affair,  since  it  has  revived 
her  interest  in  life;  she  is  at  work  on  her 
third  novel,  and  no  one  would  guess  that 


she  had  ever  been  a victim  of  nervous 
prostration.  Colonel  Aydler  and  his  wife 
are  still  abroad,  and  Jasmine  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  consumptive. 

I lunched  with  Mr.  Gibletts  last  week; 
his  wife  alone  is  not  in  improved  health. 
“Its  the  old  story  of  her  lungs,  her  heart, 
and  her  liver.  You  couldn’t  get  her  to 
the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  now,”  he  said 
to  me,  “not  to  see  twenty  Ikey  Harpers 
elope  with  forty  Mrs.  Aydlers.” 


“ UNANSWERED.” 

BY  FLORENCE  HBNNIKER. 

DO  you  remember  the  time  of  our  meeting, 

When  the  lilacs  bloomed  by  the  red  stone  wall? 
The  laughter  low,  and  the  half-shy  greeting, 

And  the  thrush’s  song  in  the  lime-tree  tall? 

Ah  me!  for  the  spring-tide  so  fair  and  fleeting, 

The  time  of  lilacs,  when  Love  was  all! 


Do  you  remember  the  last  leave-taking 

By  the  white  chalk  cliffs  in  the  wind  and  rain; 

The  sad,  dry  eyes,  and  the  cold  hand-shaking, 

And  our  faces  blanched  with  a silent  pain? 

Was  I right  when  I thought  your  heart  was  breaking? 
Who  knows  ? — for  we  never  have  met  again. 

Now,  it  seems  sometimes  it  were  almost  madness 
To  think,  as  I look  at  the  starry  sky, 

You  have  knowledge  there  of  my  grief  or  gladness, 

In  the  strange  new  life  that  you  lead  on  high. 

Can  you  pity  our  human  wrongs  and  sadness, 

The  folly  and  frailty  of  such  as  I ? 

Would  your  eyes  meet  mine  with  divine  compassion 
If  they  met  once  more  in  the  far-off  land  ? 

I am  weary  of  sin,  and  worn  with  passion, 

And  scarcely  worthy  to  touch  your  hand. 

Would  you  speak  again  in  the  old,  sweet  fashion, 

And  say  you  forgive  me,  and  understand  ? 

Oh,  my  Love,  I trust  if  I ever  found  you 

In  that  fairer  world  where  the  pure  souls  rest, 

That  my  yearning  arms  might  agaiu  surround  you, 

And  my  head  be  pillowed  upon  your  breast; 

And,  though  saints  and  angels  were  dwelling  around  you, 
You  would  still  remember — and  love  me  best! 
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Kong  about  650  miles  in  a southeasterly 
direction,  is  one  of  the  most  spacious 
and  beautiful  in  the  world.  Its  distant 
mountain  surroundings  are  fine,  but  its 
shores  are  low,  the  vegetation  compara- 
tively scanty,  redeemed  from  monotony 
by  groups  of  bamboos  and  palms.  A 
near  approach  is  far  from  pleasing,  after 
the  neatness  of  Hong-Kong,  the  tropical 
luxuriance  of  Singapore,  or  the  virgin 
vegetation  of  the  southern  islands  of  the 
group.  Leaving  the  free  English  ports, 
the  custom-house  and  passport  requisi- 
tions are  annoying;  the  dark  walls,  the 
filthy  moat,  the  noisome  river,  and  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  old  city  render  the 
first  impressions  of  the  stranger  disagree- 
able. It  is  only  after  a sojourn  of  some 
weeks  that  the  gayety,  brightness,  and 
hospitality  of  the  residents  are  appreci- 
ated. 

The  old  city  of  Manila  resembles  a di- 
lapidated fortress,  surrounded  by  crum- 
bling stone  walls  300  years  old,  and  wide 
but  shallow  moat,  used  now  as  a wallow- 
ing place  for  the  carabaos,  or  water-buffa- 
loes, which  are  the  principal  beasts  of 
burden  and  of  draught.  The  gates  are 
never  closed,  nor  the  drawbridges  raised, 
and  probably  rust  from  long  disuse  would 
render  the  process  at  present  impossible. 
Rounding  the  stone  piers  which  project 
into  the  muddy  stream  of  the  river  Pasig, 
on  one  of  which  is  an  apology  for  a fort, 
and  on  the  other  a light-house,  you  come 
into  a fleet  of  small  steamers  and  sailing 
craft,  which  indicate  the  extensive  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  port.  Several  creeks 
branch  from  the  river,  forming  a much- 
used  net-work  of  communication  with  the 
distant  suburbs  and  villages  up  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains;  the  throng  pass- 
ing over  the  many  bridges,  the  innumer- 
able canoes  threading  their  way  in  every 
direction,  and  the  unceasing  clatter  of 
vehicles  show  that  you  are  in  a great 
centre  of  industry. 

Around  the  walls  and  by  the  edge  of 
the  bay  is  the  calzada— a fashionable 
drive  lined  with  almond-trees— which  ev- 
ery evening  presents  a gay  scene  of  car- 
riages filled  with  cavaliers  and  ladies 
without  head-dress.  There  is  usually  no 
dust,  the  air  is  balmy,  and  the  heat  is 
tempered  by  the  sea-breeze.  A native 
band  discourses  excellent  music  several 
times  a week.  There  are  very  few  eques- 
trians, except  among  the  English  and 
American  residents,  on  account  of  the 


heat.  The  Manila  ponies  are  well  pro- 
portioned and  strong,  but  rather  too  small 
and  short  limbed  for  the  ponderous  riders 
who  would  fain  cultivate  the  turf.  There 
is,  however,  an  annual  eruption  in  the 
spring  of  the  equine  fever  in  a mild  form, 
in  which  most  of  the  Manila  bloods  par- 
ticipate. In  the  streets,  from  morning  to 
midnight,  the  crowd  is  great  and  the  scene 
animated.  It  is  the  most  Europeanized 
city  of  the  East,  a tropical  compound  of 
Naples  and  Venice,  modified  by  Chinese 
thrift,  English  energy,  Spanish  slowness, 
and  Indian  jolly  indifference.  Of  the 
nearly  300,000  people  in  the  province  the 
greater  part  are  Tagals— mostly  laborers, 
agriculturists,  and  boatmen;  there  are  at 
least  25,000  Chinese— petty  merchants,  me- 
chanics, and  manufacturers;  many  mesti- 
zos, or  half-breeds  between  the  two,  with 
the  physical  type  and  vices  of  both  races; 
not  more  than  5000  Spaniards,  peninsular 
and  Philippine;  with  about  500  other  Eu- 
ropeans, to  whom  may  be  added  perhaps 
twenty-five  Americans. 

One  of  the  most  novel  sights  to  the  trav- 
eller coming  from  China  is  the  large  two- 
wheeled dray  for  merchandise  drawn  by 
one  to  three  carabaos,  or  water-buffaloes, 
seen  everywhere  in  city  and  country.  This 
is  an  ungainly,  ox-like  animal,  one-third 
larger  than  our  cattle,  of  a dark  leaden 
color, with  whitish  feet,  scanty  and  coarse 
hair,  carrying  the  head  low,  with  large 
flattened  horns  extending  almost  horizon- 
tally backward.  This  slow,  powerful,  and 
docile  creature  is  guided  by  a ring  through 
the  nose,  to  which  is  attached  a cord  lead- 
ing backward  to  the  driver,  who  is  either 
on  its  back  or  on  the  shafts.  The  weight 
of  the  load  is  borne  on  the  neck  by  means 
of  a rude  wooden  yoke,  which  by  friction 
renders  the  part  perfectly  callous.  It  is 
invaluable  to  the  natives,  whose  agricul- 
ture in  the  rice  and  grass  fields  would  be 
impossible  without  it.  Elephant-like,  it 
delights  to  wallow  in  the  mud,  and  to 
submerge  itself,  leaving  only  the  tip  of 
the  nose  above  water.  It  drags  the  rude 
plough  of  the  country  and  all  heavy 
loads,  pulling  with  ease  and  precision 
knee-deep  in  mud.  Its  meat  is  unfit  for 
food,  and  its  skin  of  little  value  except  for 
common  sandals.  The  milk  of  the  fe- 
male ( caravnlla ) is  very  generally  used 
for  cow's  milk. 

The  best  streets  are  the  Escolta  and  the 
Rosario,  in  both  of  which  there  are  excel- 
lent shops,  in  which  almost  anything  can 
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Church,  the  walls,  black  with  age,  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  green  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, which  hides  and  beautifies  the  tot- 
tering structure;  the  ruined  arches  and 
crumbling  cloisters  are  not  surpassed  aud 
rarely  equalled  by  anything  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  or  Rome ; the  dim  twilight  of  the 
silent  chambers,  now  tenanted  only  by 
bats,  lizards,  and  unclean  things,  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  noises  of  the  ad- 
jacent streets,  whose  people  soon  forget 
the  mysterious  power  which  slumbers  be- 
neath them. 

From  November  to  April  the  tempera- 
ture, though  often  reaching  82°  Fahr.,  is 
not  oppressive  ; the  nights  and  early 
mornings  are  generally  cool.  In  the 
rainy  season,  from  May  to  November,  the 
heat  is  like  that  of  our  dog-days,  enerva- 
ting and  unhealthy  for  strangers;  when 
the  thermometer  indicates  65°,  or  even 
68°,  it  feels  chilly,  and  a blanket  at  night 
is  comfortable.  Notwithstanding  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  this  season,  endemic  dis- 
eases are  rare,  and  the  free  perspiration, 
though  debilitating,  seems  in  the  main 
beneficial;  the  air  is  pure,  and  the  cli- 
mate, with  ordinary  precautions,  may  be 
called  a healthy  one,  especially  in  the 
high  lands  and  near  the  sea;  cholera  has 
been  epidemic  several  times,  the  last  in 
the  autumn  of  1882,  but  in  no  worse  form 
than  in  temperate  and  even  cold  coun- 
tries. 

In  such  a climate  dwellings  must  be 
constructed  with  a view  of  shutting  out 
the  sun’s  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
curing light  and  ventilation;  and  another 
element  which  must  be  regarded  is  safe- 
ty in  case  of  earthquakes.  Glass  is*  un- 
known for  windows,  all  of  which  slide  on 
all  sides  of  the  house;  the  frames  are  or- 
dinarily about  six  feet  high  and  three  or 
four  wide;  and  the  panes,  two  inches 
square,  are  plates  of  the  shell  of  a flat 
translucent  oyster  (placuna) ; these,  call- 
ed conchas , admit  light,  but  shut  out  the 
glare  and  heat  of  the  sun,  are  not  easily 
broken,  and  readily  replaced,  securing  pri- 
vacy from  inquisitive  eyes.  This  is  the 
structure  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
rooms:  the  lower  third,  always  of  wood, 
consists  of  sliding  panels,  ornamented  on 
the  outside.  The  floors  are  of  polished 
or  waxed  hard  woods;  there  are  no  car- 
pets nor  curtains  nor  upholstery  to  col- 
lect dust  and  harbor  insects,  rendering 
the  cares  of  house  keeping  comparatively 
light,  and  the  life  specially  attractive  to  a 


bachelor.  The  furniture  and  bedsteads 
are  cane-bottomed ; mattresses  are  unused, 
straw  mattings  being  soft  enough  and 
delightfully  cool.  Wrapped  in  his  pa- 
jahmas,  and  protected  by  his  net,  with 
the  covering  of  a linen  sheet,  and  a blank- 
et at  the  feet,  in  case  the  temperature  of 
early  morning  falls  to  68°,  one  may  sleep 
in  perfect  comfort.  With  windows  part- 
ly open,  with  no  light  except  that  of  the 
pale  green  lantern  of  the  fire-fly,  with 
no  sound  but  the  sharp  squeak  of  the 
lizards  on  the  ceiling,  or  perhaps  the  buzz- 
ing of  baffled  mosquitoes,  and  the  occa- 
sional whir  of  an  erratic  bat,  one  may  lie 
down  to  pleasant  dreams,  which  only  the 
always- to-be-expected  earthquake  may 
disturb. 

The  illumination  of  the  streets  is  by 
kerosene,  as  gas-pipes  are  impracticable 
in  their  unstable  soil.  In  dwellings  and 
shops,  candles  or  swinging  lamps  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  (luces)  are  used  for  safety,  as  the 
earthquake  impresses  its  conditions  upon 
every  occupation  and  rank  of  society. 
The  native  houses  are  made  of  bamboo, 
and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  nipa- 
palm;  it  is  fortunate  that  they  cost  but 
little,  and  can  be  easily  replaced  after 
the  conflagrations  which  frequently  arise 
from  kerosene  accidents. 

Life  in  the  old  city,  with  its  scanty  pop- 
ulation, presents  slight  interest  for  the 
traveller.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
dark,  cleanly,  trod  chiefly  by  priests,  gov- 
ernment employes,  and  Chinese  shopkeep- 
ers, who  also  occupy  the  solid,  gloomy 
houses.  There  is  none  of  the  new  city  ac- 
tivity, which  clusters  not  about  churches, 
convents,  offices,  hospitals,  and  schools; 
the  prospect  is  one  of  barren  decay,  and 
society  is  made  up  of  religious  orders  and 
petty  cliques.  The  peninsular  Spaniards 
look  down  upon  those  born  in  the  islands, 
and  the  latter  upon  the  mestizos,  or  half- 
breeds  and  Indians.  These  strata  of  soci- 
ety mingle  for  a time  under  the  agitations 
of  the  day,  like  oil  and  water,  but  very 
soon  separate  into  their  respective  classes; 
concerted  action,  therefore,  on  political 
questions  is  almost  impossible— a condi- 
tion of  things  encouraged  by  the  ruling 
powers.  The  only  point  upon  which 
there  seems  to  be  unity  in  official  matters 
is  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  foreigner, 
especially  of  the  Chinese. 

Though  the  theatres  are  poor,  concerts 
rare,  with  no  public  library,  there  are 
many  balls,  and  on  almost  every  Sunday 
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a dusky  family  whom  it  would  be  a pity 
to  disturb  by  the  strife,  the  envy,  the 
greed,  and  the  vices  of  civilization.  But, 
alas ! this  Arcadian  simplicity  cannot  long 
coexist  with  European  influences. 

Their  family  ties  are  close,  but  peculiar 
in  many  of  their  ideas  of  what  we  should 
call  propriety.  The  custom  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  occupying  a single  apart- 
ment by  day  and  night  is  conducive  nei- 
ther to  cleanliness  nor  morality.  They 
are  trusty  and  respectful  servants,  fear- 
less in  danger,  and  good  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, fertile  in  expedients,  using  with  much 
skill  their  natural  advantages.  They  think 


little  of  death  beyond  a splendid  funeral; 
they  have  no  living  faith  in  the  scapularies 
they  wear,  but  believe  in  secret  in  the  su- 
perstitions of  their  race,  and  that  their 
ancestors  dwell  in  the  woods  and  jungles. 

The  common  native  houses  are  made 
of  bamboo  and  canes,  thatched  with  the 
leaves  of  the  nipa  palm,  and  supported  on 
wooden  posts;  the  dwelling  of  a newly 
married  couple  would  probably  not  weigh 
more  than  five  hundred  pounds.  These 
human  nests  are  often  located  in  the  most 
enchanting  spots  on  the  bank  of  a shaded 
river,  with  enclosed  duck  pond  and  bath- 
house, and  canoe  and  nets  near  by. 


THE  RESTORED  HEAD  OF  IRIS  IN  THE  PARTHENON  FRIEZE. 

BY  DR.  CHARLES  WALDSTEIN. 


SINCE  the  excavations  carried  on  by 
the  German  government  at  Olympia 
from  1875  to  1881,  the  most  important 
work  undertaken  in  the  field  of  classical 
archaeology  has  been  the  exploration  of 
the  Acropolis  by  the  Greek  government 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Kavvadias. 
These  excavations  extended  over  three 
years,  and  were  brought  to  a satisfac- 
tory conclusion  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  Apart  from  the  value  of  the  in- 
teresting objects  that  have  been  unearth- 
ed, the  thoroughness  and  finality  of  the 
work  as  it  has  been  executed  during 
these  excavations  are  of  the  greatest  sci- 
entific value  to  the  study  of  archaeolo- 
gy. For  we  can  safely  say  that  no 
works  of  antiquity  now  lie  hidden  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  citadel  of  ancient 
Athens.  In  every  instance  the  diggers 
penetrated  down  to  the  primitive  rock, 
and  there  will  thus  be  no  further  need  of 
again  disturbing  the  surface  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. All  the  information  that  lay  bur- 
ied under  the  surface,  whether  artistic, 
epigraphical,  or  topographical,  has  been 
carefully  noted,  the  portable  objects  re- 
moved to  the  museums,  the  earth  again 
filled  in ; only  those  portions  remaining 
open  to  view  where  some  interesting  ves- 
tige, such  as  a staircase  or  a gateway, 
was  disclosed. 

The  depth  to  which  these  excavators 
had  to  dig  varied  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  citadel.  In  some  parts 
the  original  rock  is  visible  on  the  sur- 
face; in  others  it  was  necessary  to  dig  to 


a depth  of  fourteen  metres  before  the 
primitive  rock  was  reached.  The  Acropo- 
lis thus  presented  a very  different  aspect 
to  the  primitive  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopean 
settlers  from  what  it  bore  when  the  Athe- 
nians gathered  there  during  the  Panathe- 
naic  festival  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  from 
its  appearance  in  the  present  day.  In 
those  remote  times  it  also  was  a bold 
rocky  elevation,  a natural  citadel,  which 
invited  the  early  settler  to  seek  shelter 
from  his  foes  on  its  heights,  guarded  by 
steep  declines  on  either  side;  but  its  sum- 
mit was  rough  and  uneven,  varying  in  its 
height  at  different  points.  There  can  now 
be  no  doubt  that  at  different  periods  in 
the  history  of  Athens  attempts  were  made 
to  produce  a more  even  surface,  and  to 
fortify  and  protect  the  sides,  with  a view 
to  preventing  the  attack  of  enemies.  But 
the  most  complete  and  radical  improve- 
ment was  undertaken  and  carried  through 
with  admirable  skill  by  Cimoh,  after  the 
Persian  invasion  iu  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  B.c.  He  not  only  filled  in 
the  ground,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  of 
the  Acropolis  a comparatively  even  sur- 
face, but  by  building  extensive  walls  of 
perfect  masonry  round  the  sides,  and  fill- 
ing in  the  gaps  thus  formed  between  the 
walls  and  the  rock,  the  area  was  consider- 
ably increased.  Luckily  for  us,  in  filling 
up  the  surface,  Cimon  s workmen  util- 
ized some  of  the  debris  which  the  Persian 
invader  had  left  behind  him  after  the 
siege  and  burning  of  Athens  under  Xerx- 
es. I shall  on  some  future  occasion 
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have  to  consider  the  general  nature  of  the 
remains  thus  roughly  interred,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  much  disputed 
nature  of  some  of  these  finds. 

Above  the  Cimonian  layer  again  there 
were  traces  of  a disturbance  of  the  surface 
to  a depth  of  one  or  two  metres,  and  the 
objects  found  in  this  top  layer  did  not 
only  belong  to  a classical  period  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Ciraon,  but  even  there 
were  found  portions  of  a Byzantine  church , 
of  cisterns,  and  the  foundation  of  a rude 
wall,  the  top  of  which  has  always  been 
visible  in  modern  times,  acting  as  a ram- 
part. This  wall,  barbaric  in  character, 
. differs  greatly  from  the  beautiful  mason- 
ry of  the  Cimonian  wall,  to  the  top  of 
which  this  is  added.  It  is  made  up  of 
bricks,  rough  stones,  and  refuse.  Its  date 
has  been  a matter  of  uncertainty,  author- 
ities not  agreeing  whether  it  be  Byzantine, 
Frankish,  or  Turkish.  The  discovery 
which  forms  the  chief  interest  of  this 
article  serves  to  fix  the  date  of  this  wall 
to  the  Byzantine  period  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  rich  harvest  of  objects  of  antique 
art  and  handicraft  comprises  from  thirty- 
six  to  forty  marble  statues  of  the  archaic 
period.  Among  these  a series  of  quaint 
female  figures,  daintily  holding  the  seam 
of  their  upper  garments  in  their  left 
hands,  in  the  typical  attitude  formerly 
ascribed  to  figures  of  Hope  (Spes),  is  of 
greatest  interest,  as  their  interpretation 
presents  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
to  the  archaeologist.  One  of  them  has 
been  fitted  on  to  a base  by  the  German 
archaeologist  Studniczka,  bearing  an  in- 
scription according  to  which  the  work 
would  be  that  of  Antenor,  a sculptor  liv- 
ing in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Of  great  archaeological  interest  are  also 
the  very  early  statues  and  groups  of  a 


soft  Poros  stone,  copiously  ornamented 
with  color,  which,  when  they  were  found, 
had  retained  all  its  early  brilliancy.  These 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  sculptures 
discovered  at  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor,  by 
the  American  excavators  Mr.  Thatcher 
Clarke  and  his  companions;  and  taking 
into  account  the  number  of  inscriptions 
with  the  names  of  artists  from  the  islands 
of  Asia  Minor,  M.  Kavvadias  is  of  opinion 
that  these  Poros  sculptures  mark  the  in- 
troduction of  Asiatic  (Ionic)  art  into  At- 
tica by  way  of  the  islands. 

In  bronze  over  fifty  articles  have  been 
found,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
a perfectly  preserved  large  head;  a statu- 
ette of  Athene;  repouss^  figures,  form- 
ing the  ornaments  of  the  shields,  stat- 
uettes of  athletes  and  warriors.  Over 
one  hundred  terra-cottas  were  discovered, 
and  over  one  thousand  fragments  of  vases, 
some  with  important  signatures,  while 
among  the  three  hundred  inscriptions 
some  are  of  considerable  historical  and 
palaeograpliical  interest.  Moreover,  the 
results  as  regards  Greek  and  post-Hellenic 
architecture  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and 
will  furnish  material  for  study  for  many 
a year  to  come. 

A happy  climax  to  these  discoveries 
was  furnished  by  the  find  of  but  a small 
fragment  of  sculptured  marble  during  the 
very  hist  days  of  the  excavations ; for,  as 
will  be  shown,  this  fragment  contained  a 
missing  portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon. Just  at  the  point  where  the 
barbaric  wall  above  referred  to  rises  from 
the  Cimonian  wall,  this  small  fragment 
of  marble  relief  was  found.  It  is  a piece 
of  Pentelic  marble,  0.275  of  a metre  in  the 
widest  portion,  0.22  of  a metre  in  height  in 
the  highest  portion.  The  slab  is  0.155  of  a 
metre  thick  in  the  thickest  part,  exclu- 
sive of  relief,  and  the  highest  relief  is  0.05 

of  a metre.  The 
fracture  in  the 
back  is  very  un- 
even, compara- 
tively thin  at  the 
back  of  the  head, 
and  thickest  at 
the  top  left  an- 
gle; at  this  cor- 
ner there  is  a fa- 
cing of  about  an 
inch  in  width, 
running  round 
the  edge  of  the 
left  side, which  is 
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not  io  our  and  surrounding  dias  amjniiueed  the  .discover  v a>  being*  & 
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ti.v^moJy  of  ?m*Js  healed  lit*  db/mbed  re  which  murk*  PlpmUaji  art-  and 
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In  the  restoration  made  by  Stuart  and 
copied  by  Worsley  the  head  is  wrongly 
turned  toward  our  right;  but  when  the 
slight  remaining  fragment  of  the  neck  in 
the  Iris  of  the  British  Museum  is  exam- 
ined, it  will  be  seen  that  the  head  was 
turned  to  our  left,  and  this  our  fragment 
now  places  beyond  a doubt.  Henning’s 
restoration  is  more  correct  in  this  respect. 

The  Greek  authorities  kindly  sent  the 
cast  of  the  fragment  in  its  whole  thick- 
ness, showing  all  the  fractures  in  the 
back.  When  this  was  placed  on  the 
torso  of  the  original  figure  of  Iris  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  fractured  surface  in 
the  cast  and  in  the  marble  frieze  fitted 
completely  in  the  back,  though  some  of 
the  delicate  edges  of  the  fragment  had 
been  chipped  off  in  the  front.  The  re- 
maining point  in  the  neck  in  the  torso 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  line  of  the 
extant  neck  in  the  fragment.  The  up- 
raised arm,  wrist,  and  hand  of  the  torso 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  fingers  on  the 
hair  of  her  head.  In  short,  the  identifi- 
cation is  placed  beyond  all  possible  doubt. 

The  figure  is  now  nearly  restored  to 
its  original  appearance.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  actual  height  of  the  relief  in 
the  head  and  the  torso  to  which  it  be- 
longs is  instructive,  as  showing  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  ravages  of  time  have 
affected  the  surface  of  the  figure  in  the 
frieze  during  the  exposure  of  centuries, 
for  our  fragment  projects  an  appreciable 
distance  above  the  more  corroded  sur- 
face of  the  neck  in  the  British  Museum 
slab.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  frag- 
ment lias  remained  buried  and  protected 
from  the  ravages  which  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  frieze  were  subjected  to  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  is  in  a state  not  far 
removed  from  its  original  perfection. 
The  question  now  remains  to  be  answer- 
ed, at  what  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Acropolis  was  this 
head  immured  in  the  wall  whence  the 
Greek  excavators  took  it  last  winter? 

To  ascertain  this  we  must  recall  the 
main  events  in  the  history  of  the  Parthe- 
non. It  was  completed  and  dedicated  to 
the  virgin  daughter  of  Zeus  in  the  year 
438  B.c.  It  was  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  that  it  was  converted  into 
a Christian  church.  Such  is  the  strength 
and  persistency  of  tradition  that  though 
the  ancient  Greek  and  the  Christian  faiths 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  one  another, 
the  original  pagan  destination  of  the  tem- 


ple reacted  upon  the  nature  of  its  dedi- 
cation in  Christian  times.  The  goddess 
Athene  is  both  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom 
and  the  virgin  daughter  of  Zeus,  thus  the 
temple  was  at  first  dedicated  to  Saintly 
Wisdom  (St.  Sophia),  and  subsequently  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  converted 
from  a Greek  orthodox  into  a Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  in  1458  it  was  turned 
into  a Turkish  mosque.  At  this  period  a 
slender  minaret  was  built  on  the  western 
portion  of  the  southern  wall. 

Thus  it  remained  in  comparatively  per- 
fect preservation  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  all  nation- 
alities seemed  to  combine  in  destroying  it. 
It  was  in  September  of  the  year  1687,  dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice and  Turkey,  that  the  Venetian  general, 
subsequently  Doge,  Francesco  Morosini, 
after  having  conquered  the  whole  of  the 
Morea,  advanced  northward,  and  resolved 
to  invest  Athens,  whither  the  Turkish 
forces  had  retreated.  His  army  consisted 
chiefly  of  mercenary  troops  of  all  nation- 
alities, under  the  immediate  command  of 
Count  Koenigsmark,  a Swedish  general, 
born  in  Westphalia.  In  the  night  of  the 
21st  of  September  Koenigsmark  landed 
10,000  men  at  the  Piraeus,  and  finding 
the  Turks  had  deserted  the  town,  and  had 
withdrawn  to  the  Acropolis,  he  entered 
the  town,  laid  siege  to  and  began  to  bom- 
bard the  Acropolis.  The  firing  was  with- 
out much  effect  until,  upon  hearing  that 
the  Turks  had  stored  powder  in  the  Par- 
thenon, on  the  26tli  of  September,  1687, 
at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a German 
lieutenant,  under  the  command  of  De 
Vannis,  succeeded  in  sending  a shell 
through  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
ignited  the  powder,  and  rent  the  great 
temple  asunder,  heaping  fragments  on 
either  side. 

When  the  temple  was  converted  from 
a Greek  temple  into  a Christian  church 
the  entrance  was  transplanted  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  and  an  apse  was  built  at 
the  east  end.  Now  the  building  of  this 
apse  necessitated  the  taking  down  of  the 
central  slab  of  the  frieze,  extending  from 
the  Iris  to  the  Hephaistos,  inclusive  of 
both.  In  1672  one  Pierre  Babin,  in  a let- 
ter to  the  Abbe  Pecoil,  after  describing 
the  frieze,  mentions  one  slab  as  not  being 
in  its  place,  but  behind  the  door  of  the 
temple  (the  mosque).  The  French  artist 
Carrey,  who  made  drawings  of  the  whole 
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frieze  in  1674,  did  not  see  it,  and  omits  it 
from  his  drawings.  In  1765  Chandler 
mentions  this  slab  as  being  let  into  the 
wall  of  the  fortress.  He  refers  to  it  as 
the  piece  which  probably  ranged  in  the 
centre  of  the  cell,  and  contained  “a  ven- 
erable person  with  a beard  reading  in  a 
large  volume  which  is  partly  supported 
by  a boy  ” — no  doubt  the  priest  with  the 
boy  and  cloak.  In  1785  Worsley  saw  it 
lying  on  the  ground  before  the  east  front 
of  the  temple;  while,  according  to  Vis- 
conti, it  is  again  immured  in  a house, 
whence  Lord  Elgin’s  workmen  took  it. 
Thus  the  slab  remained  for  about  thirteen 
centuries  detached  from  its  place.  When, 
in  building  the  apse  for  the  Christian 
church,  this  heavy  block  was  taken  down, 
the  top  corners  were  probably  chipped  off; 
the  right  one  contained  no  figure;  the  left 
one,  this  head  of  Iris.  Now  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  small  fragment  would  have  re- 
mained about  in  such  excellent  preserva- 
tion for  any  length  of  time.  And  thus 
shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  slab  it 
was  probably  used  in  the  building  of  the 
wall  in  which  it  was  found.  It  will  fur- 
thermore be  seen  that  by  this  discovery 
the  uncertainty  in  ascribing  the  date  to 
the  barbaric  wall,  referred  to  above,  has 
been  removed;  the  wall  must  have  been 
built  in  the  Byzantine  time. 

After  the  find  I at  once  concluded  that 
there  were  possibly  some  other  fragments 
— perhaps  of  the  Parthenon — immured  in 
the  upper  portion  of  this  same  wall,  and 
as  I had  just  been  appointed  a member  of 
the  National  Committee  to  confer  with 
the  Greek  authorities  on  the  work  that 
remained  to  be  done  on  the  Acropolis,  I 
proposed— and  my  proposal  was  accepted 
— that  this  wall  be  carefully  taken  down, 
examined,  and  built  up  again  from  the 
same  material.  This  has  since  been  done, 
and  though  hitherto  no  fragments  of 
sculpture  appear  to  have  been  found,  the 
wall  contained  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing inscriptions  relative  to  the  Parthenon, 
namely,  an  account  of  the  expenditure  on 
the  gold  and  ivory  of  the  great  statue  of 
Athene  by  Pheidias.  I do  not  believe 
that  we  need  give  up  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering or  identifying  further  fragments  of 
Parthenon  sculpture.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith 
(of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  now  of 
the  British  Museum)  has  just  made  a com- 
putation of  the  missing  fragments  of  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  tells  me  that 
there  are  over  forty  feet  not  accounted 


for.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  stir  ar- 
chaeological eagerness  to  gain  a reward, 
in  the  feeling  afforded  by  the  chase  after 
and  the  successful  attainment  of  such 
jewels  of  the  past,  which  hardly  any  other 
scientific  pursuit  can  offer. 

There  exists  some  curious  misconcep- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  study  of  antiquity, 
which  I once  before  endeavored  to  coun- 
teract. It  is  based  upon  the  inference 
that  there  exists  an  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  study  and  the 
nature  of  the  object  studied;  so  that  the 
study  of  botany  would  be  peaceful,  gentle, 
interesting,  exhilarating,  and  refining  ; 
the  study  of  medicine,  wildly  engrossing, 
perhaps  coarsening;  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, mystically  elevating  ; the  study  of 
the  quick,  quickening;  the  study  of  the 
dead,  deadening.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  study  of  antiquities  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  dry  as  dust,  de- 
void of  that  thrilling  interest,  that  touch 
with  human  sympathy,  that  glow  of  en- 
thusiastic requital,  which  rewards  the  vo- 
tary of  the  Muses.  For  it  deals  with  the 
dry  bones  of  the  past,  the  ossillary  sinu- 
osities that  have  withstood  the  beating 
winters  of  ages,  that  stare  forth  coldly 
and  lifelessly,  having  lost  the  muscular 
and  nervous  tissue  of  the  life  and  events 
that  time  has  eaten  away  and  dissolved 
into  oblivion. 

Yet  there  is  a law  of  contrast  as  well 
as  of  analogy;  and  the  analogy,  more- 
over,  may  be  only  superficial.  There  may 
be  “just  the  touch  of  that  fiery  acid,  and 
there’s  repristination.”  The  bony  struc- 
ture may  remain  unchanged,  and  enable 
him  who  studies  its  forms  and  functions 
to  reconstruct  even  the  living  tissue  that 
once  covered  it,  while  the  study  of  the 
living  form  which  is  no  more  may  often 
lead  imagination  to  run  riot.  And  when 
art  herself  has  stepped  in  “while  hearts 
beat  fast  and  brains  high-blooded  ticked 
some  centuries  ago,”  and  thus  turned  to 
firm  and  unchanging  consistency  the 
forms  and  thoughts  and  feelings  that  live 
but  for  a day,  there  may  be  more  true 
life  in  stone  than  in  the  sound  of  the  wav- 
ing reeds,  and  the  shout  of  dying  men, 
when  heard  re-echoing  through  the  riot- 
ous brain  of  truth-ignoring  posterity.  It 
will  then  be  found  that  archaeology  is  not 
a dead  study,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  its 
secrets  is  far  from  being  dry  and  uninter- 
esting; but  full  of  life,  and  thrilling  in  its 
successful  efforts. 
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IT  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Mar- 
garet Fuller  first  gave  distinction  to 
the  literary  notices  and  reviews  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Miss  Fuller  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  scholarly  attain- 
ments and  intellectual  independence,  the 
friend  of  Emerson  and  of  the  “transcen- 
dental” leaders,  and  her  critical  papers 
were  the  best  then  published,  and  were  fitly 
succeeded  by  those  of  her  scholarly  friend 
George  Ripley.  It  was  her  review  in  the 
Tribune  of  Browning’s  early  dramas  and 
the  “Bells  and  Pomegranates ” that  intro- 
duced him  to  such  general  knowledge  and 
appreciation  among  cultivated  readers  in 
this  country  that  it  is  not  less  true  of  Brown- 
ing than  of  Carlyle  that  he  was  first  bet- 
ter known  in  America  than  at  home. 

It  was  but  about  four  years  before  the 
publication  of  Miss  Fuller’s  paper  that  the 
Boston  issue  of  Tennyson’s  two  volumes 
had  delighted  the  youth  of  the  time  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  appearance  of  a 
new  English  poet.  The  eagerness  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  Browning  was  wel- 
comed soon  after  were  more  limited  in  ex- 
tent, but  they  were  even  more  ardent,  and 
the  devoted  zeal  of  Mr.  Levi  Thaxter  as  a 
Browning  missionary  and  pioneer  fore- 
cast the  interest  from  which  the  Browning 
societies  of  later  days  have  sprung.  When 
Matthew  Arnold  was  told  in  a small  and 
remote  farming  village  in  New  England 
that  there  had  been  a lecture  upon  Brown- 
ing in  the  town  the  week  before,  he  stopped 
in  amazement,  and  said,  “Well,  that  is  the 
most  surprising  and  significant  fact  I have 
heard  in  America.” 

It  was  in  those  early  days  of  Brown- 
ing’s fame,  and  in  the  studio  of  the  sculp- 
tor Powers  in  Florence,  that  the  youthful 
Easy  Chair  took  up  a visiting  card,  and, 
reading  the  name  Mr.  Robert  Browning, 
asked,  with  eager  earnestness,  whether  it 
was  Browning  the  poet.  Powers  turned 
his  large,  calm,  lustrous  eyes  upon  the 
youth,  and  answered,  with  some  surprise 
at  the  warmth  of  the  question : 

“It  is  a young  Englishman,  recently 
married,  who  is  here  with  his  wife,  an  in- 
valid. He  often  comes  to  the  studio.” 

“ Good  Heaven !”  exclaimed  the  youth, 
“ it  must  be  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett.” 

Powers,  with  the  half-bewildered  air  of 
one  suddenly  made  conscious  that  he  had 
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been  entertaining  angels  unawares,  said, 
reflectively,  “I  think  we  must  have  them 
to  tea.” 

The  youth  begged  to  take  the  card  which 
bore  the  poet’s  address,  and  hastening  to 
his  room  near  the  Piazza  Novella,  he 
wrote  a note  asking  permission  for  a 
young  American  to  call  and  pay  his  re- 
spects to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  but 
wrote  it  in  terms  which,  however  warm, 
would  yet  permit  it  to  be  put  aside  if  it 
seemed  impertinent,  or  if  for  any  reason 
such  a call  were  not  desired.  The  next 
morning  betimes  the  note  was  despatched, 
and  a half-hour  had  not  passed  when  there 
was  a brisk  rap  at  the  Easy  Chair's  door. 
He  opened  it,  and  saw  a young  man,  who 
briskly  inquired, 

“Is  Mr.  Easy  Chair  here ?” 

“That  is  my  name.” 

“I  am  Robert  Browning.” 

Browning  shook  hands  heartily  with 
his  young  American  admirer,  and  thank- 
ed him  for  his  note.  The  poet  was  then 
about  thirty-five.  His  figure  was  not 
large,  but  compact,  erect,  and  active;  the 
face  smooth,  the  hair  dark;  the  aspect 
that  of  active  intelligence,  and  of  a man 
of  the  world.  He  was  in  no  way  eccen- 
tric, either  in  manner  or  appearance.  He 
talked  freely,  with  great  vivacity,  and  de- 
lightfully, rising  and  walking  about  the 
room  as  his  talk  sparkled  on.  He  heard, 
with  evident  pleasure,  but  with  entire  sim- 
plicity and  manliness,  of  the  American  in- 
terest in  his  works  and  in  those  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  the  Easy  Chair  gave  him 
a copy  of  Miss  Fuller’s  paper  in  the  7Vi&- 
une . It  was  a bright  and,  to  the  Easy 
Chair,  a wonderfully  happy  hour.  As 
he  went,  the  poet  said  that  Mrs.  Browning 
would  certainly  expect  to  give  Mr.  Easy 
Chair  a cup  of  tea  in  the  evening,  and 
with  a brisk  and  gay  good-by,  Browning 
was  gone. 

The  Easy  Chair  blithely  hied  him  to 
the  Cafe  Done,  and  ordered  of  the  flower 
girl  the  most  perfect  of  nosegays,  with 
such  fervor  that  she  smiled,  and  when 
she  brought  the  flowers  in  the  afternoon, 
said,  with  s}rmpathy  and  meaning:  *'Ec- 
cola,  signore!  per  la  donna  bellissima!” 

It  was  not  in  the  Casa  Guidi  that  the 
Brownings  were  then  living,  but  in  an 
apartment  in  the  Via  della  Seal  a,  not  far 
from  the  place  or  square  most  familiar  to 
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strangers  in  Florence— the  Piazza  TrinitA. 
Through  several  rooms  the  Easy  Chair 
passed,  Browning  leading  the  way,  until 
at  the  end  they  entered  a smaller  room 
arranged  with  an  air  of  English,  comfort, 
where  at  a table,  bending  over  a tea-urn, 
sat  a slight  lady,  her  long  curls  drooping 
forward.  “Here,”  said  Browning,  ad- 
dressing her  with  a tender  diminutive, 
“here  is  Mr.  Easy  Chair.”  And  as  the 
bright  eyes  but  wan  face  of  the  lady  turn- 
ed toward  him,  and  she  put  out  her  hand, 
Mr.  Easy  Chair  recalled  the  first  words  of 
her  verse  he  had  ever  known: 

4‘ 4 Onora,  Onora  !’  her  mother  is  calling. 

She  sits  at  the  lattice,  and  hears  the  dew  fall- 
ing, 

Drop  after  drop  from  the  sycamore  laden 

With  dew  as  with  blossom,  and  calls  home  the 
maiden. 

4 Night  cometh,  Onora  P ” 

The  most  kindly  welcome  and  pleasant 
chat  followed,  Browning’s  gayety  dashing 
and  flashing  in,  with  a sense  of  profuse 
and  bubbling  vitality,  glancing  at  a hun- 
dred topics;  and  when  there  was  some 
allusion  to  his  “Sordello,”  he  asked, quick- 
ly, with  an  amused  smile,  “Have  you  read 
it  ?”  The  Easy  Chair  pleaded  that  he  had 
not  seen  it.  “So  much  the  better.  No- 
body understands  it.  Don’t  read  it,  ex- 
cept in  the  revised  form  which  is  com- 
ing.” The  revised  form  has  come  long 
ago,  and  the  Easy  Chair  has  read,  and 
probably  supposes  that  he  understands. 
But  Thackeray  used  to  say  that  he  did  not 
read  Browning  because  he  could  not  com- 
prehend him,  adding,  ruefully,  “I  have 
no  head  above  my  eyes.” 

A few  days  later — 

4‘  0 day  of  days ! 0 perfect  dav !” — 

the  Easy  Chair  went  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Browning  to  Vallombrosa,  and  the  one 
incident  most  clearly  remembered  is  that 
of  Browning’s  seating  himself  at  the  organ 
in  the  chapel,  and  playing— son) e Grego- 
rian chant,  perhaps,  or  hymn  of  Pergole- 
si's.  It  was  enough  to  the  enchanted  eyes 
of  his  young  companion  that  they  saw 
him  who  was  already  a great  English 
poet  sitting  at  the  organ  where  the  young 
Milton  had  sat,  and  touching  the  very  keys 
which  Milton’s  hand  had  pressed. 

It  was  midsummer  in  Italy,  but  the 
high  narrow  streets  of  Florence  stretch  a 
protecting  shade  over  the  lingering  pil- 
grim, and  from  such  companionship  as 
that  of  the  Via  della  Scala  even  Venice 


long  wooed  in  vain.  But  at  last,  reluc- 
tantly, although  the  fascinating  way  lay 
through  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  the  jour- 
ney began  toward  Venice;  and  in  that  city, 
so  early  and  always  dear  to  Browning, 
whose  romantic  life  and  story  most  deep- 
ly touched  and  stirred  his  imagination,  and 
in  which  he  lately  died,  the  Easy  Chair 
received  from  the  poet  a glimpse  of  his 
earliest  impressions. 

Writing  from  Casa  Guidi,  in  Florence, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1847— Casa  Guidi, 
upon  which  a tablet  records  that  there 
Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning 
lived,  and  Casa  Guidi  Windows , Son- 
nets from  the  Portuguese , and  Aurora 
Leigh  were  written — Browning  says: 

14  The  people  of  the  house  there  [Via  della  Scala] 
told  us  honestly  on  the  morning  of  your  departure 
that  they  could  only  receive  us  for  a single  month, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  were  to  begin  certain 
whitewashings  and  repaintings.  We  continued  our 
quest,  therefore,  and  at  last  found  out  this  cool,  airy 
apartment,  which  we  shall  occupy  for  another  month 
or  six  weeks,  whatever  be  our  subsequent  plans,  for 
Rome,  or  for  the  Venice  you  describe. . . . 

44 1 spent  a month  of  entire  delight  there  some 
eight  years  ago,  and  tho’  nothing  I have  since  seen 
has  effaced  the  impressions  of  my  visit,  yet  your 
fresher  feelings  bring  out  whatever  looks  faint  or 
dubious  in  them,  as  a gentle  sponging  might  revive 
the  gone  glory  of  some  old  picture.  (You  must 
know*  I have  seen  an  exquisite  copy  of  a Giorgione, 
the  original  of  which — so  I was  told — grew  only 
visible  and  intelligible  when  thus  wetted.)  I am 
glad  the  railroad  and  gas-lighting  do  Venice  no  more 
wrong,  and  that  you  find  all  the  old  strange  quiet- 
ness, and — ought  I to  be  glad  of  this,  too  ? — depop- 
ulation ; for  of  late  years  we  have  heard  a great 
deal  of  the  returning  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
place ; and  Mr.  Valery,  I observe,  retracts  his  earlier 
bodements  of  a speedy  extinction  of  what  little  glim- 
mer of  light  lie  still  saw. 

44  As  for  me,  I remember  that  the  accounts  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  houses,  coupled  with 
the  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  of  them,  were 
enough  to  set  one  dreaming  (in  one’s  gondola !)  of 
getting  to  be  as  rich  as  Rothschild,  buying  all  Venice, 
turning  out  everybody,  and  ensconcing  one’s  self  in 
the  Doge’s  palace,  among  the  dropping  gold  orna- 
ments and  flakes  of  what  was  lustrous  color  in  Ti- 
tian’s or  Tintoret’s  time,  waiting  for  the  proper  con- 
summation of  all  things  and  the  sea’s  advent. 

44  But  do  you  really  find  the  air  so  light  and  pure 
in  this  by  right  mephitic  time  of  August,  w ith  those 
close  calles , pestilential  lagunes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all 
that  our  informants  frighten  us  with?  Should  a 
winter  in  Venice  prove  no  more  formidable  in  its  way 
than  it  seems  a summer  does,  why,  we  may  have 
cause  to  regret  our  determination  to  give  up  our 
original  plans.  I am  sure  your  kindness  will  tell 
us,  should  it  be  enabled,  any  good  news  of  the  win- 
ter and  spring  climate — if  weak  lungs  may  brave  it 
with  impunity.”  .... 

To  this  letter  of  Browning’s,  written  in 
bis  young  manhood — he  was  then  thirty - 
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five  — about  the  Venice  which  always 
charmed  him,  may  be  well  added  the 
words  of  the  Lady  of  Mura,  written  only 
a few  weeks  before  the  poet’s  death.  Asolo 
is  a sequestered  town,  which  Browning 
said  that  he  discovered,  and  in  which  he 
fell  under  the  glamour  of  very  Italy.  In 
the  prologue  to  his  last  volume,  written 
in  September  before  the  letter  that  follows, 
the  poet  says : 

44  How  many  a year,  my  Asolo, 

Since— one  step  just  from  sea  to  land — 

I found  you,  loved,  yet  feared  you  so — 

For  natural  objects  seemed  to  stand 
Palpably  fire-clothed !” 

The  letter  says: 

44 1 have  bought  in  ancient  Asolo  a narrow,  tall 
tower,  into  which  in  the  last  century  (very  early)  a 
house  was  built,  and  this  curious  place  I have  se- 
lected for  villeggiatura  when  the  scirocco  is  too  strong 
in  Venice  for  health  or  comfort.  It  was  here  that 
Browning  fifty  years  ago  was  inspired  to  write 
4 Sordello  ’ and  1 Pippa  Passes,’  so  to  ine  it  has  that 
charm  added  to  many  others.  It  is  such  a rough 
and  out-of-the-way  little  place  that  you  may  only 
know  it  by  name.  There  is  no  hotel,  no  railway,  no 
factory,  no  sign  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  on  a 
hill,  which  has  an  ancient  ruined  fortress  at  the  top, 
and  was  an  old  Roman  settlement,  with  the  usual 
Roman  mise  en  scene  y baths,  amphitheatre,  etc.,  in  the 
days  of  Pliny,  who  somewhere  mentions  it. 

“Near  my  tower,  which  is  built  in  the  ancient  wall 
of  the  mediaeval  town,  is  the  tower  of  Caterina  Cor- 
naro,  and  one  sees  from  most  of  my  windows,  so  high 
are  they,  the  whole  Marca  Trcvigiana,  with  its  tragic 
and  dramatic  associations  of  the  early  Middle  Ages ; 
the  Eccelini,  the  Azzi,  the  incessant  wars  in  which 
towns  were  treated  by  the  tyrants  like  shuttlecocks 
in  the  game  of  battledoor. 

“Browning  and  his  sister  have  been  here  for  the 
last  six  weeks,  and  you  may  fancy  how  intensely  the 
poet  enjoys  revisiting  after  so  many  years  the  scenes 
of  his  youthful  inspirations.  He  was  only  twenty-, 
five  or  six  when  he  first  discovered  Asolo. . . .Few 
young  people  are  so  gay  and  cheerful  as  he  and  his 
dear  old  sister/’. . . . 

It  is  a pleasant  last  glimpse  of  Brown- 
ing at  Asolo,  where  the  master-spell  of 
Italy  first  touched  his  genius,  and  whither 
at  the  end  he  came — "asolare,  to  disport 
in  the  open  air,  amuse  one's  self  at  ran- 
dom ” — at  heart  and  in  temper  of  the  same 
unquenched  and  unquenchable  vitality  as 
on  that  summer  day  long  ago  when  he 
sat  where  Milton  had  sat,  and  pressed,  as 
Milton  had  pressed,  the  keys  of  the  organ 
at  Vallombrosa. 

“Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain? 

And  did  he  speak  to  you  ? 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? — 

How  strange  it  seems  and  new !” 


The  poet  of  the  Little  Brother  of  the 
Rich,  whose  delightful  humor  warmly 
commends  his  plea,  depicts  the  cheerful 


resignation  with  which  the  bounty  of 
good  fortune  may  be  received.  But  there 
is  another  view.  It  is  that  of  the  spirit 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  bounty 
should  be  dispensed.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  good  fortune  tests  character  quite  as 
much  as  ill  fortune,  although  we  should 
all  prefer  the  former  test  to  the  latter.  If, 
as  the  witty  Frenchman  said,  we  are  ea- 
sily resigned  to  the  misfortune  of  others, 
we  are  still  more  easily  resigned  to  our 
own  good  fortune,  and  willingly  accept 
the  trials  of  character  and  all  other  trials 
which  it  may  impose. 

Good  fortune,  however,  is  a tropic  in 
which  the  hardier  virtues  poorly  thrive. 
If  in  this  city  we  should  look  for  unusual 
genius  or  courage,  for  the  conviction  and 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  which  lift  man- 
kind and  lead  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
world ; if  we  should  seek  the  great  invent- 
ors and  reformers  and  human  benefac- 
tors of  every  kind — should  we  hasten  to 
the  clubs,  or  the  palaces,  or  hail  the  most 
sumptuous  equipages  in  the  Park  ? It  is 
because  good  fortune  is  a tropic  that  the 
oldest  wisdom  tells  us  how  hardly  shall  a 
rich  man  enter  the  kingdom. 

The  beneficent  enterprises,  the  restless 
germs  of  growth  from  which  spring  a 
larger  happiness,  seldom  originate  in  pros- 
perity. Hervey's  memoirs  are  the  record 
of  the  most  fortunate  society  in  England 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  But  there 
is  not  a more  repulsive  story  of  a society 
more  hopeless.  The  other  side  of  life,  the 
less  fortunate,  Lecky  shows  us,  but  it  is 
not  so  black  as  Hervey’s.  In  France,  at 
the  same  time,  the  masters  of  good  for- 
tune, mad  with  the  reckless  selfishness 
which  it  tends  to  breed,  were  bringing  in 
the  French  Revolution.  “It  was  the 
best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,” 
says  Dickens,  in  the  opening  of  his  most 
powerful  work,  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities , 
and  how  bad  the  times  were  the  search- 
ing light  of  Carlyle’s  marvellous  history 
shows. 

Was  it  the  gilded  circle  of  Versailles, 
with  its  morning  star,  the  young  and  ill- 
fated  Queen  whom  Burke,  with  pathetic 
music,  describes,  that  made  that  best  of 
times?  Yet  was  it  not  the  magnificent 
and  inhuman  orgy  of  good  fortune  which 
made  that  worst  of  times  ? The  group  in 
the  CEil  de  Bceuf, , or  the  Petit  Trianon , 
playing  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  its 
pretty  pastoral  masquerade  of  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  was  doubtless  resigned 
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to  the  misfortunes  of  actual  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  starving  upon  scant 
black-bread,  or  would  have  been  resign- 
ed if  it  had  ever  thought  of  them.  But 
if  the  children  of  those  actual  shepherds 
are  now  more  contented  and  more  com- 
fortable, do  they  owe  their  better  fortune 
to  Versailles?  Was  there  ever  a more 
trenchant  and  terrible,  because  truthful, 
criticism  than  that  of  Thomas  Paine  upon 
those  glowing  and  dazzling  periods  of 
Burke — in  pitying  the  soiled  plumage  he 
forgot  the  dying  bird? 

The  French  Revolution  changed  the  re- 
lation of  public  sentiment  to  the  posses- 
sion of  great  riches.  During  the  bloody' 
terror,  to  be  rich,  or  to  bear  a title  which 
marked  the  class  of  good  fortune,  was  to 
be  “suspect.”  The  French  Revolution 
has  made  good  fortune  in  the  form  of 
great  riches  permanently  suspect,  and 
with  the  happiest  results,  as  we  see  them 
in  America.  Napoleon’s  motto— a career 
or  an  opportunity  for  every  talent — has 
been  thus  far  made  more  real  in  the  re- 
public of  which  he  took  small  account 
than  in  any  other  country  at  any  time. 
Nowhere  has  good  fortune,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  words  are  chiefly  used,  been  so 
easily  secured  as  here,  and  nowhere  are 
its  duties  more  clearly  discerned,  or  their 
discharge  more  definitely  anticipated  or 
even  generally  required. 

The  American  Crcesus  and  Midas  are 
not  permitted  by  public  opinion  to  live 
for  themselves  alone.  They  are  not  suf- 
fered to  be  content  with  resignation  to 
the  misfortune  or  ill  fortune  of  others.  A 
healthy  and  vigorous  public  sentiment 
regards  them  as  almoners  and  stewards  of 
their  own  good  fortune.  If  they  are  not 
expected  to  lead  in  the  higher  paths,  they 
are  Vigorously  expected  to  aid  such  lead- 
ership. If  they  are  known  only  for  fine 
houses  and  lavish  feasts  and  a fabulous 
extravagance  of  selfish  enjoyment,  the 
public  conscience  is  not  bewildered  by 
the  glitter  of  an  ostentatious  display  of 
crude  gold,  but  instinctively  awaits  some 
generous  noble  public  use  of  good  for- 
tune, and  no  American  suffers  more  in 
general  estimation  than  the  rich  man  who 
is  known  to  devote  his  good  fortune  only 
to  self-indulgence,  in  whatever  form.  He 
is1  no  longer  permitted  to  be  resigned  to 
the  misfortunes  of  others;  he  must  re- 
lieve them.  At  last  there  is  a happy 
spell  which  will  enable  the  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle. 


There  is  nothing  more  characteristic 
of  American  life  than  the  humane  use  of 
great  wealth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  nowhere  are  the  questions  of 
its  accumulation  and  distribution  more 
generally  and  intelligently  considered. 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  Looking  Forward,  which 
he  curiously  calls  Looking  Backward , is 
an  illustration #of  this  spirit.  It  is  a mil- 
lennial vision,  too  mechanical,  perhaps, 
and  destructive  of  much  that  makes  social 
life  most  precious,  but  a vision  of  the  equal- 
ization of  good  fortune.  He  would  leave 
no  ill  fortune  to  be  resigned  to,  and  in 
the  world  of  Bellamy,  Montesquieu  would 
become  unintelligible. 

Even  in  clubs  the  gilded  youth  are  not 
altogether  content  to  survey  between  their 
polished  boots  at  the  plate-glass  window 
the  struggles  of  less  fortunate  mankind, 
but  enlist  in  some  charitable  enterprise. 
Young  women,  not  wholly  content  to  be 
resigned  to  sorrows  which  they  do  not 
share,  as  little  sisters  of  the  poor  go  forth 
upon  Samaritan  errands.  Even  Mr.  War- 
ner’s heroine  in  A Little  Journey  in  the 
World , sinking  in  the  deep  waters  of  gild- 
ed selfishness,  feels  the  need  of  a show  of 
sympathy  to  justify  her  riches  to  the  pub- 
lic conscience.  If  Cato  the  censor  should 
sternly  ask,  cui  bono , what  good  does  this 
amateur  and  dainty  touching  with  the 
finger-tips  accomplish  in  the  relief  of  hu- 
man misery,  the  answer  is  plain.  The 
sympathetic  sense  of  misery  is  the  augury 
of  its  succor.  Not  to  be  resigned  to  the 
misfortunes  of  others  is  not  only  to  begin 
to  help  them,  but  to  consider  how  they 
may  be  prevented. 

The  little  brothers  of  the  rich  are  an 
immense  fraternity.  With  kind  persist- 
ence they  prod  the  conscience  of  good  for- 
tune, and  pry  open  its  hand  and  reveal  to 
it  endless  opportunities  of  activity.  They 
write  upon  the  walls  of  palaces,  in  the  din- 
ing-rooms, in  the  chambers,  words  that 
burn  like  those  above  the  table  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, except  that  the  tense  and  the 
improvement  are  changed : “ O Good  For- 
tune, thou  art  weighing  in  the  balance. 
Pray  God  that  thou  be  not  found  wanting !” 
It  is  that  exhortation  which  characterizes 
our  time  and  our  country.  It  is  obedi- 
ence to  it  which  would  make  it  the  hap- 
piest time  and  country  in  history. 

Even  the  Pan- Americans  protest  that 
the  streets  of  New  York  are  dirty.  It  is 
very  comical,  but  it  is  true,  that  all  our 
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marvellous  prosperity,  our  genius  of  in- 
vention, our  quickness  of  wit,  and  profu- 
sion of  resource;  all  our  patriotism  and 
pride,  our  great  traditions  of  liberty  and 
heroism,  our  free  soil,  free  speech,  and 
free  press;  and  all  the  force  and  intelli- 
gence of  our  free  government — cannot 
keep  the  streets  of  New  York  clean.  Miss 
Edwards,  the  most  courteous  and  friendly 
of  visitors,  is  compelled  to  say:  “I  found 
on  all  sides  nothing  but  holes  of  mud,  gut- 
ters, and  dirt  piles,  an  endless  rush  and  a 
block  of  street  traffic.  There  are  so  many 
dangers  and  the  state  of  the  highways  is 
such  as  to  make  it  incomprehensible  to 
English  people  that  enterprising  Ameri- 
cans would  long  endure  it.” 

Miss  Edwards  is  familiar  with  the  dirt 
of  Egypt,  which  is  universal  and  intoler- 
able, but  even  that  does  not  mollify  or  al- 
leviate the  awful  impression  of  dirty  New 
York.  Then  a Pan-American,  perhaps 
from  Bogota,  from  Callao,  from  Lima, 
from  Santiago,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  Guayaquil — cities  in 
which  we  had  not  supposed  impeccable 
highways  to  be  — politely  flagellates  us, 
and  ignominiously  discrowns  Broadway. 
“It  was  impossible  not  to  notice  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  streets.  Our 
carriages  plunged  terribly  into  the  holes 
which  at  frequent  intervals  were  met  with, 
and  the  wheels  at  every  turn  sent  whirls 
of  mud,  which  compelled  the  passers-by 
to  keep  at  a respectful  distance.” 

We  may  indeed  reply  that  this  is  the 
fling  of  a Pan-American.  And  who,  for- 
sooth, is  a Pan-American  ? Is  he  the  su- 
perior— nay,  does  he  presume  to  be  the 
peer — of  a North  American  ? Are  we  not 
notoriously  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  ? Does  not  our  population  redupli- 
cate incalculably  ? Have  we  not  carried 
civilization  from  sea  to  sea?  Have  we 
not  the  largest  lakes,  the  longest  rivers, 
the  broadest  prairies,  the  greatest  cataract, 
in  the  world?  And  shall  the  minions  of 
monarchies  and  the  pigmies  of  tuppenny 
temporary  republics  snap  their  ridiculous 
Angers  at  us,  and  presume  to  say  that  the 
streets  of  New  York  are  dirty?  The  idea 
is  preposterous.  It  is  contemptible.  More- 
over, it  is  insulting,  and  the  streets  of  New 
York  are— 

It  is  plain  sailing  — or  slipping,  as 
chance  may  determine  whether  we  go  in 
the  water  or  the  mud— so  far,  but  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  end  that  sentence  in  the 
same  key.  Let  us  try  another,  possibly 


a little  less  perfervid.  The  population  of 
the  United  States  is  some  sixty  millions. 
Taken  altogether  they  form  undoubtedly 
the  most  intelligent  community,  with  the 
highest  average  well-being,  in  the  world. 
They  are  self-governing  down  to  aider- 
men  and  coroners.  More  than  in  any 
country  at  any  time  in  history,  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation determines  the  government.  The 
city  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  three  or 
four  chief  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  con- 
fessedly the  metropolis  of  this  blessed 
and  absolutely  self-governing  country, 
and  the  streets  of  New  York  can't  be  kept 
clean. 

Is  there  any  possible  method  of  describ- 
ing the  unquestionable  greatness  and  un- 
doubted glory  of  the  country,  its  resplen- 
dent history  and  its  miraculous  achieve- 
ments, in  an  ascending  and  cumulative 
series  of  epithets  and  epigrams  which 
shall  end  truthfully  in  the  resounding  al- 
legation, “and  the  streets  of  New  York 
are  kept  clean  ”?  Indeed,  is  not  this  little 
joker  worse  than  that  of  the  thimble? 
Does  he  not  grin  at  us  from  every  pile  of 
mud,  and  laugh  out  of  every  hole,  and 
snicker  and  sneer  on  every  side  of  the  un- 
removed and  apparently  irremovable  dirt 
and  disorder  ? 

It  is  absurd,  as  the  boys  say,  to  ‘ 4 blame  ” 
this  situation  upon  somebody  else — some 
street  commissioner,  or  scavenger,  or  oth- 
er officer,  or  employe.  Nobody  is  ever 
guilty  of  misrule  in  this  country  but  the 
rulers,  and  the  rulers  are  the  people.  The 
citizens  of  New  York  elect  the  city  offi- 
cers who  are  to  do  the  city  work  which 
the  citizens  pay  for.  They  give  some  of 
those  officers  authority  to  dismiss  others 
who  are  derelict  in  their  duty,  and  the 
Governor  can  deal  with  the  chief  officers 
who  do  not  obey  the  command  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  the  taxes  are  outrageously  heavy, 
if  the  money  is  squandered,  if  the  streets 
are  dirty  and  city  government  a farce, 
nobody  is  to  blame  but  the  citizen^.  They 
have  as  good  a government  as  they 
choose,  and  the  kind  of  government  they 
desire. 

Then  they  desire  dirty  streets  ? Cer- 
tainly. That  is  to  say,  they  don't  desire 
clean  streets  strongly  enough  to  secure 
them.  Then  popular  government  has 
failed  in  cities  ? Rather  there  are  some 
things  in  cities  in  which  popular  gov- 
ernment is  not  especially  interested.  If 
there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
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voters  in  the  city  of  New  York,  how 
many  of  them  really  care  enough  for 
clean  streets  and  proper  municipal  ad- 
ministration to  spend  time  and  trouble  to 
secure  them  ? 

Consider  the  lilies  o£  the  field  — that 
is  to  say,  look  at  the  aldermen  and  the 
municipal  officers,  the  representatives  in 
the  State  Legislature  and  in  Congress 
that  the  city  of  New  York  elects.  Do 
they  represent  what  we  call  its  intelli- 
gence and  character?  Yet  undeniably 
they  are  representatives  of  the  majority 
of  the  voters,  and  if  that  majority  be 
corrupt  or  stupid,  it  is  either  because  there 
are  more  knaves  and  fools  than  intelli- 
gent and  honest  citizens  among  the  voters, 
or  because  such  citizens  do  not  care  to 
take  the  trouble  to  vote  and  to  be  repre- 
sented; in  which  case  the  Aldermen  and 
Co.  that  we  see  are,  morally  speaking, 
true  representatives  of  the  city. 

The  minions  of  monarchies  and  the  pig- 
mies of  tuppeny  temporary  republics,  as 
they  bump  and  wallow  and  flounder,  be- 
spattered and  contemptuous,  through  the 
streets  of  New  York,  may  truly  say  that 
they  are  such  streets  as  the  citizens  desire, 


because  if  the  people  desired  clean  streets, 
unless  popular  government  be  a failure, 
they  would  have  them.  If  the  Mayor  did 
not  appoint  officers  who  would  clean  the 
streets,  they  would  require  the  Governor 
to  deal  with  the  Mayor. 

Does  it  necessarily  follow,  because  pop- 
ular government  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  government,  that  the  governing  peo- 
ple desire  all  good  things  that  govern- 
ment can  supply  ? Liberty  they  want, 
and  equality,  and  fair  play;  but  do  they, 
because  they  are  self-governing,  desire 
beautiful  buildings  and  clean  streets  ? 
Might  not  a good-natured  despot  of  fine 
taste  and  sanitary  enlightenment  and  a 
sense  of  order  give  his  dominions  nobler 
public  works  and  a better  municipal  ad- 
ministration than  a republic  which  is 
neither  tuppeny  nor  temporary,  but  in 
which  there  is  easy  and  indolent  indiffer- 
ence to  public  beauty  and  public  order  ? 

“Above  all,”  said  the  English  bishop 
to  the  young  catechumen,  “don't  mis- 
take zeal  for  knowledge.”  Above  all, 
says  the  good  genius  of  America,  don’t 
confound  national  bumptiousness  with 
patriotism. 


fbitnv’s 


I. 


A SUGGESTIVE  contribution  to  recent 
magazine  literature  is  the  Hon.  E.  J. 
Phelps’s  paper  on  “The  Age  of  Words.” 
Mr.  Phelps,  though  four  years  our  minis- 
ter at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  is  so  little 
vitiated  by  the  maxims  of  diplomacy  that 
he  does  not,  even  in  an  age  of  words,  em- 
ploy language  to  conceal  thought,  but 
what  he  thinks  of  certain  rather  impor- 
tant matters,  he  lets  us  know  plainly  in 
what  he  says.  Perhaps  the  subject  of  his 
essay  is  not  quite  new;  we  all  know  how 
the  age  of  words  was  discountenanced  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  in  a great  many  octavos; 
and  from  time  to  time  we  have  heard 
from  other  voluble  people  that  there  is 
too  much  talking.  Mr.  Phelps  makes  the 
same  complaint;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
he  makes  it  very  much  more  reasonably. 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  not  more  talk- 
ing than  is  needed,  but  that  the  wrong 
people  do  the  talking. 

Mr.  Phelps  has  so  lately  arrived  home 
from  a foreign  country  that  he  may  be 
supposed  not  yet  to  have  adjusted  his 
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perceptions  to  conditions  in  which  speech 
is  so  generally  silvern,  so  habitually 
worth  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  ours. 
Even  where  he  prolongs  a strain  often 
heard  in  the  organ  harmonies  of  this 
Study,  and  laments  that  the  reading  of 
fiction  should  form  the  only  reading  of 
so  many  people,  we  fancy  that  he  is  suf- 
fering from  the  recollection  of  English 
novels  rather  than  from  an  immediate  ex- 
perience of  our  own.  He  has  unmistak- 
ably in  mind  the  decaying  literature  of 
the  British  Isles,  when  he  says  that  “ the 
everlasting  repetition ....  of  the  story  of 
the  imaginary  courtship  and  marriage  of 
fictitious  and  impossible  young  men  and 
women ; and  when  all  conceivable  inci- 
dents that  could  attend  this  happy  narra- 
tive are  used  up,  and  the  exhausted  ima- 
gination of  the  narrator  refuses  any  fur- 
ther supply,  then  in  their  place  an  endless 
flow  of  commonplace  and  vapid  conversa- 
tion, tending  to  the  same  matrimonial  re- 
sult, until  it  is  clear  that  the  parties,  if 
they  were  real,  would  talk  themselves  to 
death — this  is  the  staple  of  what  is  now 
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called  fiction.”  We  cordially  agree  with 
Mr.  Phelps  that  these  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  vastly  greater  number  of 
English  novels;  and  we  believe  with  him, 
that  for  4 4 the  large  class  who  derive  their 
ideas  of  life  and  the  world  from  this 
source, . . . . and  enter  upon  married  life 
with  ideas  and  expectations  so  false  and 
theories  so  absurd,  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment and  unhappiness  can  follow.” 

Nevertheless,  we  think  that  if  Mr.  Phelps 
had  been  writing  more  directly  from  the 
documents  he  would  not  have  denounced 
these  traits  and  these  effects  as  peculiar 
to  the  modern  novel,  even  the  modern 
English  novel,  purposeless  and  flabby  and 
false  as  it  mostly  is.  If  he  had  cared  to 
look  a little  into  the  history  of  fiction  he 
would  have  learned  that  formerly  the 
novel  of  the  highest  grade  presented 
ideals  which  are  now  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  novel  of  the  lowest  grade;  and 
that  the  modern  novel  of  the  realistic  or 
intellectual  school  has  for  its  supreme 
aim  the  exact  portrayal  of  the  motives  as 
well  as  the  facts  of  life.  It  is  because 
the  English  novelists  and  their  imitators 
mainly  hold  by  the  romantic  tradition 
that  they  are  so  mischievous,  or  when  not 
mischievous,  so  extremely  debilitating. 
If  Mr.  Phelps  would  acquaint  himself 
with  the  great  novelists  of  the  Continent, 
he  would  see  that  fiction  was  never  before 
so  constant  to  the  final  inspiration  and 
object  of  the  noblest  of  the  arts. 

II. 

We  did  not  mean,  however,  to  dispute 
so  long  concerning  this  point,  though  in 
an  age  of  words  it  might  be  allowable  to 
do  so.  What  we  were  really  trying  to 
get  at,  with  a much  more  damaging  pur- 
pose, was  Mr.  Phelps’s  apparent  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature,  and  the  ends  and 
aims  of  the  literary  life.  We  are  all  the 
more  eager  to  demolish  this,  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  misconception  of  many 
other  worthy  people  who,  in  an  age  of 
words,  are  apt  to  let  their  talking  outrun 
their  thinking;  and  if  we  seem  at  times 
to  be  personal,  in  the  application  of  the 
truth  which  is  in  us,  we  beg  to  assure  the 
sufferers  beforehand  that  we  shall  only  be 
so  illustratively.  We  shall  by  no  means 
hold  Mr.  Phelps  chiefly  accountable  for 
words  that,  in  an  age  of  them,  happen  to 
have  come  out  of  the  point  of  his  pen,  for 
they  are  words  that  have  the  air  of  hav- 
ing met  the  eye  before,  not  just  in  their 


present  order,  perhaps,  but  certainly  to 
their  present  effect.  4 ‘ Book -making,” 
says  he,  “has  become  a trade.  Profit  is 
its  chief  end.  The  day  of  studious  and 
self-denying  lives,  devoted  to  study  and 
thought,  and  regardless  of  gain,  are  almost 
gone  by,”  he  says;  and  though  we  could 
have  wished  here  a little  closer  agree- 
ment between  his  verb  and  its  nomina- 
tive, we  are  not  going  yet  to  gainsay  him. 
“Literature  is  no  longer  cultivated  upon 
a little  oatmeal;  nor  for  its  own  sake 
upon  any  fare.  Men  do  not  write  because 
they  are  charged  with  a message  to  hu- 
manity that  has  been  mellowed  and  tem- 
pered by  long  reflection,  by  communion 
with  nature  and  the  higher  influences  of 
the  soul.  . . . Reputation  depends  on  good 
management  much  more  than  on  merit. 
Not  so  were  the  enduring  achievements 
of  the  human  intellect  brought  forth. 
They  were  not  the  product  of  any  age  of 
words.  They  were  chiefly  out  of  the  great 
silences,  when  thought  was  mightier  than 
speech,  when  words  were  fit  but  few. 
There  has  been  noise  always  in  the  world, 
no  doubt,  and  it  lias  died  away  for  the 
most  part  into  everlasting  stillness.  It  is 
only  the  silences  that  have  become  vocal, 
whose  voices  remain  and  will  remain.” 

This  is  what  Mr.  Phelps  says  (with 
some  regrettable  duplication  of  his  rela- 
tive pronouns  at  last),  and  we  will  not 
deny  that  his  utterances  are  such  as 
would  carry  conviction  to  any  party  of 
gentlemen  after  dinner.  The  Study  can 
imagine  itself  so  full  of  Veuve  Clique- 
cot,  or  Moet  et  Chandon,  or  the  Grand 
Vin  Sec,  as  to  applaud  them  to  the  echo. 
But  in  the  cold  light  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, amid  the  throbs  of  a retributive  head- 
ache, we  think  it  would  ask  itself,  How 
is  the  parturition  of  an  achievement  pos- 
sible ? How  can  thought  be  mightier 
than  speech ; or  what  superior  potency  is 
there  in  merely  thinking  without  speak- 
ing? When  was  thought  mightier  than 
speech,  and  how  did  the  fact  become 
known  ? How  can  a silence  become  vo- 
cal, and  how  can  a voice  remain  ? The 
Study  would  puzzle  over  these  figurative 
expressions  which  seemed  so  brilliant  and 
so  convincing  last  night;  but  if  it  found 
no  truth  in  them  we  suspect  it  would  not 
rest  satisfied  with  its  discovery.  We  are 
afraid  it  would  want  to  ask  Mr.  Phelps 
how  and  when  book-making  became  a 
mere  trade,  and  just  at  what  moment  au- 
thors began  to  be  recreant  to  their  high 
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calling;  it  would  demand  the  proof  that 
literary  reputation  now  depends  more  on 
good  management  than  on  merit.  We 
do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  his  wit- 
nesses in  court:  and  we  are  quite  sure  he 
would  not  be  ready  with  evidence  that  the 
great  achievements  came  out  of  the  great 
silences.  There  was  a great  silence  in 
English  literature  between  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  and  the  enduring  achievement 
that  came  out  of  it  was  the  immortal  po- 
etry of  one  Gower,  whose  first  name  we 
cannot  remember.  Did  Shakespeare’s 
plays  come  out  of  a great  silence  ? No, 
but  amidst  the  “ melodious  burst  ” of  such 
minstrelsy  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s, 
Marlowe’s,  Greene’s,  Drayton’s,  Web- 
ster’s, Jonson’s,  and  the  like.  Did  the 
44  Divine  Comedy”  come  out  of  a great  si- 
lence? Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  were  the 
contemporaries  of  Dante.  Did  Don  Qui- 
xote come  out  of  a great  silence  ? Cer- 
vantes wrote  while  Calderon  and  Lope 
and  the  other  masters  of  the  Spanish  dra- 
ma were  making  their  “noises”  about 
him.  Did  “Faust”  come  out  of  a great 
silence  ? Schiller  was  the  friend  and  fel- 
low-townsman of  Goethe,  and  all  Ger- 
many was  “flooded  over  with  eddying 
song  ” from  a score  of  throats.  Did  Long- 
fellow sing  “to  one  clear  harp  in  divers 
tones”  in  agreat  silence  ? Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Holmes,  Lowell,  Poe,  Bryant,  form- 
ed such  a choir  about  him  as  we  may  not 
hear  again  in  centuries.  Perhaps  the 
thoughts  of  all  these  great  men  would 
have  been  mightier  if  they  had  never  been 
put  into  words ; though  we  do  not  think  so. 

III. 

But  what  is  merely  an  affair  of  literary 
history  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  It  is  the  question  of  a decadence  in 
the  motives  and  aims  of  the  literary  life 
which  we  think  deserves  some  little  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  we  are  quite  ready 
to  affirm  that  these  motives  and  aims 
have  never  been  higher.  Possibly  Mr. 
Phelps  may  be  able  to  name  some  “ bella 
et&  dell’  oro”  when  they  were  not  essen- 
tially what  they  are  now;  but  we  do  not 
believe  it.  They  never  were  different, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  they  never 
can  be  different,  for  they  are  now,  as  al- 
ways. the  motives  and  the  aims  of  a self- 
devoted  love  of  literary  art.  Of  all  the  men 
and  women  now  practising  this  noble  art, 
however  unfitly  and  ineffectually,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  notone  who  has  taken  it  up 


except  for  the  love  of  it.  They  may  of- 
ten have  been  deceived  in  the  hope  of 
that  just  reward  of  their  toil  which  all 
men  look  forward  to,  but  they  are  not 
writers  for  the  love  of  gain,  at  the  worst, 
but  writers  for  the  love  of  letters ; other- 
wise they  would  have  been  railroad  men, 
and  stock-brokers,  and  dry-goods  mer- 
chants, and  liquor  sellers,  and  corner 
grocers,  and  lawyers:  few  of  them  are  so 
poor  of  wit  as  not  to  be  able  to  succeed  in 
callings  which  men  make  money  by. 

The  fact  that  some  literary  men  earn 
enough  to  live  comfortably  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  whether  profit  is 
the  chief  end  of  authorship  or  not.  They 
have  a right  to  live  comfortably  by  their 
art,  just  as  a physician  or  a minister  has 
a right  to  live  comfortably  by  his  un- 
selfish calling.  In  the  mean  time, we  say 
that  Mr.  James,  for  example,  writes  his 
novels  from  the  love  of  letters  and  the 
hope  of  recognition  and  the  need  of  living, 
just  as  Fielding  and  Richardson  and  Scott 
and  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  and  Trol- 
lope wrote  their  novels,  and  as  Boccaccio 
and  Cervantes  and  Goethe  wrote  theirs. 
On  their  level,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
low  one,  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  Mr.  Den- 
man Thompson,  and  Mr.  Edward  Harrigan 
give  us  their  different  plays  from  exactly 
the  same  love  of  the  drama  and  of  fame, 
and  the  same  reasonable  hope  of  pecun- 
iary return  that  governed  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes,  Shakespeare  and  Moli&re. 
The  fruition  of  that  hope  does  not  make 
it  their  chief  end;  it  is  the  last  and  the 
least  of  the  ends  they  work  for.  Mr. 
McMaster  and  Mr.  Fiske  write  their  his- 
tories from  the  same  motives  that  in- 
spired Thucydides  and  Tacitus;  and  if 
Mr.  Phelps  really  believes  that  the  day 
of  studious  and  self-denying  lives  is  gone 
by,  we  will  instance  that  of  Mr.  Francis 
Parkman,  whose  great  and  beautiful  work 
in  history  has  certainly  not  been  carried 
on  as  a paying  enterprise. 

Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant,  if  possi- 
ble, and  own  that  there  never  was  a time 
when  literature  was  indifferent  to  the 
butcher’s  bill.  Money  is  no  fit  reward 
for  it,  we  allow,  and  we  can  conceive  of 
a state  of  things  in  which  the  hope  of  it 
would  not  enter ; but  in  the  economic 
chaos  of  competitive  society,  there  is  no 
other  way  for  authors  to  live.  What  we 
cannot  conceive  of  is  the  age  of  the  great 
silences,  when  authors  kept  their  mighty 
thoughts  to  themselves,  “regardless  of 
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gain,”  till  they  could  not  help  “bringing 
forth  enduring  achievements,”  and  we  do 
not  believe  it  ever  existed  outside  of  rhet- 
oric hard  up  for  a rounded  period. 

IV. 

“Povera  e nudu  vai,  Filosofia,” 
says  Petrarch;  but  we  venture  to  think, 
Never  willingly,  poor  girl ! Philosophy, 
like  other  ladies,  likes  to  be  in  the  fashion, 
and  we  do  not  blame  her.  Neither  does 
Mr.  Phelps,  we  suspect,  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart.  She  may  be 

“Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a thousand  stars,” 

but  that  pretty  costume  will  not  keep  her 
from  the  cold  in  our  climate,  and  there 
never  was  a time  or  a place  in  the  world, 
since  the  love  of  her  began,  that  it  was 
not  with  her  lovers  as  it  is  now.  Never 
did  they  forego  more  for  her  sake;  for  in 
our  conditions,  where  the  prizes  of  mate- 
rial success  are  so  great,  it  is  bitterer  than 
ever  to  take  the  second  premiums. 

Of  all  the  silly  superstitions  that  have 
survived  out  of  the  credulous  past,  none  is 
sillier  than  the  notion  that  literature  ought 
to  work  for  nothing  and  find  itself.  The 
most  prosperous  writer  in  our  country  prob- 
ably gets  no  more  for  his  work  than  tens 
of  thousands  of  lawyers  and  doctors  each 
receive;  but  in  a civilization  where  every 
office  rendered  to  the  commonwealth  is 
paid  for,  where  every  conceivable  service 
from  man  to  man  has  its  wage,  it  is  felt 
that  the  author  if  paid  at  all  ought  to  be 
underpaid ; that  he  is  the  only  laborer  un- 
worthy of  his  hire.  We  will  allow  that 
if  you  take  the  word  of  literary  men  about 
one  another  they  are  mostly  unworthy  of 
their  hire;  in  their  jealousies  and  envies 
they  have  themselves  much  to  blame  for 
the  common  feeling  concerning  them. 
But,  after  all,  how  many  authors  among 
us  keep  their  carriages,  or  have  three  kinds 
of  wine  at  table,  out  of  their  disgraceful 
gains?  Mr.  Phelps  says  that  book-mak- 
ing has  become  a trade,  and  that  profit  is 
its  chief  end.  For  the  present  we  will 
not  deny  this,  but  we  warn  all  those  in- 
tending to  go  into  the  business  with  a 
view  to  profit  as  the  chief  end,  that  there 
is  not  much  money  for  the  amount  of 
work  in  it.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Phelps's  con- 
fidence, however,  there  is  probably  no 
man  or  woman  in  the  country  intending 
to  go  into  it  with  that  view.  Those  who 
love  literature  have  at  least  wit  enough 
to  know  that  they  will  never  become  rich 
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by  it;  and  that  probably  they  will  always 
remain  poor.  They  know  that  if  by  some 
rare  fortune  a man  writes  a book  of  per- 
manent pecuniary  value,  his  grateful 
country  will,  after  forty-two  years,  an- 
ticipate his  wish  to  become  a public  bene- 
factor, and  will  confiscate  his  property  in 
it,  throwing  it  open  to  any  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  who  may  like  to  steal  it.  Never- 
theless, literary  men  do  hope  to  live  by 
literature,  because  they  pursue  it  as  their 
happiness,  and  because  it  is  often  imprac- 
ticable to  borrow  and  always  disagreeable 
to  starve ; but  they  know  they  have  not 
the  right  to  expect  much  more;  and  they 
are  willing,  as  such  men  and  women  in 
all  times  have  been  willing,  to  lead  those 
“studious  and  self-denying  lives”  which 
Mr.  Phelps  says  are  now  almost  things  of 
the  past;  though  he  would  not  have  said 
so,  we  think,  if  he  had  looked  about  him  in 
a university  town  like  New  Haven,  where 
there  is  probably  as  much  devotion  to  the 
humanities  “regardless  of  gain”  as  ever 
there  was  among  the  same  number  of 
scholars  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  he 
cannot  find  such  lives  at  Yale,  we  assure 
him  he  can  find  them  at  Harvard,  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  at  Cornell,  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, at  Dartmouth.  Or,  if  the  humani- 
ties must  be  subdivided,  we  believe  that 
he  will  find  very  much  the  same  devotion 
to  their  art  in  the  people  who  write  our 
magazine  poetry  and  fiction  and  criticism ; 
and  among  those  who  write  the  newspa- 
per articles;  and  even  among  those  who 
write  the  interviews  and  the  police  re- 
ports. In  no  other  industry  could  the 
same  talent  be  so  poorly  paid ; and  we  may 
safely  say  that  from  this  point  of  view 
they  are  all  “regardless  of  gain,”  high 
and  low,  great  and  small.  No  author  be- 
lieves that  any  reputation  he  achieves 
will  “ depend  on  good  management  much 
more  than  on  merit.”  He  understands 
that  without  a good  deal  of  some  kind  of 
merit,  he  can  achieve  no  reputation;  and 
that  what  seems  mere  trash  is  somehow 
much  more  than  trash  if  it  wins  even  a 
passing  popularity  for  its  author.  He 
may  envy  its  author,  but  he  will  be  slow 
to  declare  it  absolutely  wanting  in  the 
right  to  be. 

V. 

This  literary  man  will  also  have  other 
hesitations  where  Mr.  Phelps  appears  to 
have  none.  He  will  not  defy  us  to  say 
where  “our  poets,  our  dramatists,  our 
historians,  our  essayists,  our  philosophers, 
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our  really  capable  critics”  are,  nor  will 
he  brave  us  to  name  many  “living  writ- 
ers who  have  contributed  anything  that 
will  live  in  after-time,  or  whose  names 
will  be  likely  to  be  remembered  when 
they  have  been  dead  fifty  years.”  As  to 
these  last  he  will  understand  that  immor- 
tality is  becoming  always  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  that  there  are  many  people 
writing  now  who  would  easily  survive 
their  death  fifty  years  if  they  were  living 
in  any  century  before  this.  He  will 
know  that  taste  is  now  so  advanced,  and 
literary  skill  so  diffused,  and  the  liter- 
ary sense  so  highly  developed,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  British  Classics  in  poetry 
and  fiction  would  be  rejected  by  a con- 
scientious editor,  not  because  they  were 
wanting  in  sensation,  as  Mr.  Phelps  seems 
to  think,  but  because  they  were  wanting 
in  form,  or  wanting  in  truth,  or  wanting 
in  art,  or  wanting  in  humanity,  or  want- 
ing in  common  decency.  “The  past  lit- 
erature of  our  language  is  splendid  and 
unsurpassed,”  he  tells  us;  but  this  is  true 
only  in  a restricted  sense.  It  is  splendid 
in  certain  names,  which  again  are  splen- 
did in  certain  lights ; but,  like  all  other 
literatures,  it  has  vast  masses  and  spaces 
of  dulness  in  it;  and  it  is  surpassed  by 
several  other  literatures  in  easily  nam- 
able  characteristics.  It  is  indeed  of 
mighty  bulk;  but  if  it  were  thoroughly 
winnowed  by  modern  criticism  it  would 
show,  like  the  discourse  of  Gratiano,  a 
grain  of  wheat  in  a bushel  of  chaff. 

VI. 

As  for  our  present  dearth  of  writers,  it 
seems  to  us  the  effect  of  imagination  dis- 
heartening itself  to  make  a point,  rather 
than  a fact  of  literary  history.  We  are 
always  in  a period  of  transition,  and,  if  we 
are  to  confine  the  question  to  America, 
we  should  say  that  in  the  article  of  poets, 
though  we  have  now  passed  the  time  in 
which  our  great  cycle  of  poets  flourish- 
ed, we  still  have  Holmes,  Whittier,  Low- 
ell, Whitman,  Trowbridge,  and  Stoddard 
among  us ; that  Stedman  and  Aldrich  are 
in  the  prime  of  their  power;  and  when 
you  come  to  younger  poets,  we  have  a 
group  whose  work  is  as  distinguished  and 
as  distinctive  in  promise  as  that  of  al- 
most any  group  of  the  past,  which  finally 
gave  us  a splendid  and  unsurpassed  liter- 
ature. If  we  mention  onlv  Messrs.  John 
Boyle  O’Reilly,  G.  P.  Lathrop,  R.  W.  Gil- 
der, James  Whitcomb  Riley,  H.  H.  Boye- 


sen,  J.  Madison  Cawein,  the  Canadian 
Lampman,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Edgar  Fawcett, 
Maurice  Thompson,  it  is  because  their 
names  come  to  mind  as  we  write,  and 
not  because  there  are  not  also  others  who 
if  they  had  done  in  another  time  what 
they  have  done  in  ours  would  easily  have 
achieved  a place  in  the  British  Classics. 
Our  dramatists  are  yet  mainly  to  come, 
but  the  work  of  some  now  writing  is 
upon  the  only  lines  that  give  a founda- 
tion of  enduring  solidity,  the  lines  of 
the  truth  which  is  also  beauty;  and  sev- 
eral have  achieved  very  iremarkable  suc- 
cess by  work  that  has  an  authentic  and 
native  excellence.  We  cannot  be  sup- 
posed poor  in  historians  when  Mr.  Park- 
man,  the  greatest  historian  yrhom  Amer- 
ica has  produced,  (we  wish  he  had  a better 
taste  in  fiction  !)  is  still  weaving  that  web 
of  glowing  colors  in  which  the  pictur- 
esque past  of  our  continent  magically  re- 
appears. We  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
monumental  labors  of  Mr.  Herbert  Ban- 
croft and  his  coadjutors  in  the  annals  of 
the  Pacific  coast;  but  surely  we  may  be 
proud  of  Messrs.  McMaster  and  Fiske,  in 
their  several  ways;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Adams  has  just  given  us  two  volumes  of 
American  history  which  are  not  less  im- 
portant than  any  ever  written.  The  scien- 
tific spirit,  blent  with  a fervor  and  force 
of  liis  own,  characterizes  the  studies  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  pioneer  history;  and  at 
this  moment  Messrs.  Hay  and  Nicolav, 
in  their  life  of  Lincoln,  are  completing 
a historical  work  sufficient  in  magnitude 
and  thoroughness  to  command  the  ad- 
miration of  any  age  or  country.  We 
only  touch  a few  facts  of  the  case,  and 
what  shall  we  say  to  a gentleman  who 
asks  for  our  essayists  in  the  presence  of 
Messrs.  Higginson,  Curtis,  and  Warner, 
Burroughs,  Scudder,  and  Woodberry, 
whose  culture,  whose  grace,  whose  humor 
is  shared  in  degree  by  clever  magazinists 
not  to  be  named  for  number?  As  for 
philosophers,  the  Study  has  not  so  much 
knowledge  of  them  as  it  could  desire; 
but  it  has  supposed  that  Mr.  John  Fiske 
had  a European  reputation  in  that  sort, 
that  Professor  William  James  and  Pro- 
fessor Josiah  Royce  were  men  of  the  first 
quality  as  metaphysicians,  and  that  there 
were  able  thinkers  and  writers  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  philosophy  at  sev- 
eral American  universities  besides  Har- 
vard. Perhaps  there  are  some  at  Yale. 

Capable  critics  are  always  rather  rare 
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birds.  But  we  had  imagined  that  Mr. 
Lowell  was  rather  a capable  critic;  Mr. 
Stedman  is  a critic  of  very  great  capabil- 
ity ; and  we  will  mention  Mr.  T.  S.  Perry, 
as  the  author  of  a study  of  English  Lit - 
erature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century , which 
in  learning,  insight,  and  a breadth  and 
depth  of  critical  science  is  of  a sort  sim- 
ply impossible  to  the  crude  conceptions  of 
earlier  criticism— as  far  beyond  that  as 
antiseptic  surgery  is  beyond  the  old  meth- 
ods. In  all  our  periodicals,  quarterly, 
monthly,  weekly,  and  daily,  men  are  writ- 
ing criticism  which  is  really  capable, 
which  is  mostly  honest  and  impartial, 
and  considering  their  cruel  trade,  hu- 
mane. They  have  as  yet  too  little  grasp 
of  principles;  their  perspective  is  often 
bad,  and  their  taste  is  sometimes  not  good. 
But  generally  they  have  right  feeling  and 
that  love  of  literature  without  which  no 
one  writes  even  criticism.  Under  the 
chastening  influences  of  the  Study,  we 
hope  that  they  will  more  and  more  real- 
ize that  their  function  is  not  to  legislate 
for  literature,  but  to  observe  and  register 
its  facts.  In  the  mean  time,  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  producing  an  average  of  better 
criticism  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

VII. 

In  fine,  we  say  in  all  seriousness,  that 
in  this  new  country,  drunk  with  prosper- 


ity and  besotted  as  it  is  with  material 
ideals,  the  literary  standard  is  as  high  as 
ever  it  was  in  the  world;  and  that  the 
literary  performance  is  of  an  excellence 
which  is  only  not  conspicuous  because  it 
is  so  general.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let 
him  compare  an  average  piece  of  fiction 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  or  the  Century , 
or  Scribner" 8 , or  Harper's  with  an  aver- 
age piece  of  fiction  in  Blackwood's , or 
Fraser's , or  Tinsley's  of  fifty  years  ago; 
or  an  average  essay  in  one  of  our  periodi- 
cals with  an  average  essay  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish time;  or  an  average  poem  of  our  day 
with  an  average  poem  of  the  “splendid 
and  unsurpassed  literature  of  the  past  ” ; 
or  an  average  review  in  the  Sunday  pa- 
pers with  the  “really  capable  criticism” 
of  the  heyday  of  English  reviewing. 

It  is  easy  to  cry  down  the  present  in  fa- 
vor of  the  past;  but  we  think  Mr.  Phelps, 
if  he  had  “mellowed  and  tempered”  his 
“message  to  humanity”  by  somewhat 
larger  reflection,  would  not  have  been 
quite  so  ready  to  pronounce  this  an  age 
of  words  in  any  ill  sense.  We  have  our- 
selves the  belief  that  it  is  the  age  of  words 
because  it  is  also  the  age  of  thoughts,  and 
that  the  ages  of  great  silences  were  epochs 
in  which  men’s  tongues  were  still  because 
their  lives  were  dull  and  their  heads  were 
empty,  and  they  mostly  did  not  know  how 
to  read  and  write. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  14th  of  January. — 
The  official  declaration  of  the  vote  cast  for 
Governor  of  each  of  the  following  States  at  the  No- 
vember (188  9)  elections  was:  Iowa,  Boies  (Democrat), 
180,111 ; Massachusetts,  Brackett  (Republican),  127,- 
357;  Mississippi,  Stone  (Democrat),  84,929 ; New 
Jersey, Abbett  (Democrat),  138,245 ; Ohio,  Campbell 
(Democrat),  379,423  ; Virginia,  McKinney  (Demo- 
crat), 162,654. 

The  Senate,  December  18,  1889,  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  David  J.  Brewer  as  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Legislature  of  Montana  elected  (January  1st 
and  2d)  Wilbur  F.  Sanders  and  T.  C.  Power  as 
United  States  Senators. 

Carlos  I.  was  proclaimed  King  of  Portugal  at  Lis- 
bon December  28th. 

Lord  Salisbury  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Portu- 
gal January  11th,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  all 
the  Portuguese  forces  and  officials  of  every  kind 
from  the  African  provinces  in  dispute,  saving  that  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  Portugal  to  answer  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  would  result  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  English  legation.  Portugal  on  the 
following  day  yielded  to  the  demands,  under  protest, 


reserving  all  rights  of  the  Portuguese  Crown  in 
those  territories.  The  Portuguese  Cabinet  resigned 
January  13th. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  December  17th, 
refused  the  proposition  of  an  amnesty  to  Boulanger, 
by  a vote  of  338  to  61. 

The  provisional  Brazilian  government  issued  a 
decree,  December  21st,  banishing  the  ex-Em peror 
Dorn  Pedro,  together  with  the  royal  family.  The 
grant  previously  offered  to  the  Emperor  and  his 
civil  allowance  were  cancelled. 

The  Spanish  ministry  resigned  January  3d.  Senor 
Sagasta,  finding  it  impossible  to  constitute  a new 
cabinet,  resigned  January  7th. 

DISASTERS. 

December  13,  1889. — Explosion  in  Belmez  mines, 
Spain.  Ten  men  killed. 

December  \Sth. — Advices  received  of  the  wreck 
of  the  bark  Tenby  Castle  at  Holyhead.  Eleven  per- 
sons drowned. 

December  2,0th.— Collision  of  British  steamers 
CUdxly  and  hie  of  Cyprus  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Thirteen  persons  drowned. 

December  22 d. — Sixteen  lives  lost  by  a cave-in  in 
the  Lane  Mine  at  Angel’s  Camp,  California. 
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or  retiring  about  it,  and  it  already  takes  all 
provinces  for  its  own.  One  would  be  only 
half  married — civilly,  and  not  fashionably — 
without  a chrysanthemum  wedding;  and  it 
lights  the  way  to  the  tomb.  The  maiden 
wears  a bunch  of  it  in  her  corsage  in  token 
of  her  blooming  expectations,  and  the  young 
man  flaunts  it  on  his  coat  lapel  in  an  effort  to 
be  at  once  effective  and  in  the  mode.  Young 
love  that  used  to  express  its  timid  desire  with 
the  violet,  or,  in  its  ardor,  with  the  carnation, 
now  seeks  to  bring  its  emotions  to  light  by 
the  help  of  the  chrysanthemum.  And  it  can 
express  every  shade  of  feeling,  from  the  rich 
yellow  of  prosperous  wooing  to  the  brick-col- 
ored weariness  of  life  that  is  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  liver  complaint.  It  is  a 
little  stringy  for  a boutimnttre,  but  it  fills  the 
modern-trained  eye  as  no  other  flower  can  fill 
it.  We  used  to  say  that  a girl  was  as  sweet 
as  a rose;  we  have  forgotten  that  language. 
We  used  to  call  those  tender  additions  to  so- 
ciety, on  the  eve  of  their  advent  into  that 
world  which  is  always  so  eager  to  receive 
fresh  young  life,  “ rose-buds  ” : we  say  now 
simply  “ buds,”  but  we  mean  chrysanthemum 
buds.  They  are  as  beautiful  as  ever;  they 
excite  the  same  exquisite  interest;  perhaps  in 
their  maiden  hearts  they  are  one  or  another 
variety  of  that  flower  which  bears  such  a 
sweet  perfume  in  all  literature;  but  can  it 
make  no  difference  in  character  whether  a 
young  girl  comes  out  into  the  garish  world 
as  a rose  or  as  a chrysanthemum?  Is  her  life 
set  to  the  note  of  display,  of  color  and  show, 
with  little  sweetness,  or  to  that  retiring  mod- 
esty which  needs  a little  encouragement  be- 
fore it  fully  reveals  its  beauty  and  its  perfume? 
If  one  were  to  pass  his  life  in  moving  in  a 
palace  car  from  one  plush  hotel  to  another,  a 
bunch  of  chrysanthemums  in  his  hand  would 
seem  to  be  a good  symbol  of  his  life.  There 
are  aged  people  who  can  remember  that  they 
used  to  choose  various  roses,  as  to  their  color, 
odor,  and  degree  of  unfolding,  to  express  the 
delicate  shades  of  advancing  passion  and  of 
devotion.  What  can  one  do  with  this  new 
favorite?  Is  not  a bunch  of  chrysanthemums 
a sort  of  takc-it-or-leave-it  declaration,  boldly 
and  showily  made,  an  offer  without  discrimi- 
nation, a tender  without  romance?  A young 
man  will  catch  the  whole  family  with  this 
flaming  message,  but  where  is  that  sentiment 
that  once  set  the  maiden  heart  in  a flutter? 
Will  she  press  a chrysanthemum,  and  keep  it 
till  the  faint  perfume  reminds  her  of  the  sweet- 
est moment  of  her  life  ? 

Are  we  exaggerating  this  astonishing  rise, 
development,  and  spread  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum ? As  a fashion  it  is  not  so  extraordinary 
as  the  hoop-skirt,  or  as  the  neck  ruff,  which  is 
again  rising  as  a background  to  the  lovely 
head.  But  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  is 
that  heretofore  in  all  nations  and  times,  and 
in  all  changes  of  fashion  in  dress,  the  rose  has 
held  Its  own  as  the  queen  of  flowers  and  as 
the  finest  expression  of  sentiment  But  here 


comes  a flaunting  thing  with  no  desirable  per- 
fume, looking  as  if  it  were  cut  with  scissors 
out  of  tissue-paper,  but  capable  of  taking  infi- 
nite varieties  of  color,  and  growing  as  big  as  a 
curtain  tassel,  that  literally  captures  the  world, 
and  spreads  all  over  the  globe,  like  the  Can- 
ada thistle.  The  florists  have  no  eye  for  any- 
thing else,  and  the  biggest  floral  prizes  are 
awarded  for  the  production  of  its  eccentrici- 
ties. Is  the  rage  for  this  flower  typical  of  this 
fast  and  flaring  age  ? 

The  Drawer  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  chrys- 
anthemum, nor  to  the  sunflower,  nor  to  any 
other  gorgeous  production  of  nature.  But  ft 
has  an  old-fashioned  love  for  the  modest  and 
unobtrusive  virtues,  and  an  abiding  faith  that 
they  will  win  over  the  strained  and  strident 
displays  of  life.  There  is  the  violet : all  ef- 
forts of  cultivation  fail  to  make  it  as  big  as 
the  peony,  and  it  would  be  no  more  dear  to 
the  heart  if  it  were  quadrupled  in  size.  We 
do,  indeed,  know  that  satisfying  beauty  and 
refinement  are  apt  to  escape  us  when  we  strive 
too  much  and  force  nature  into  extraordi- 
nary display,  and  we  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  mere  bigness  and  show  without  vul- 
garity. Cultivation  has  its  limits.  After  we 
have  produced  it,  we  find  that  the  biggest 
rose  even  is  not  the  most  precious;  and  lovely 
as  woman  is,  we  instinctively  in  our  admira- 
tion put  a limit  to  her  size.  There  being, 
then,  certain  laws  that  ultimately  fetch  us  all 
up  standing,  so  to  speak,  it  does  seem  prob- 
able that  the  chrysanthemum  rage  will  end  in 
a gorgeous  sunset  of  its  splendor — that  fashion 
will  tire  of  it,  and  that  the  rose,  with  its  secret 
heart  of  love ; the  rose,  with  its  exquisite  form ; 
the  rose,  with  its  capacity  of  shyly  and  reluc- 
tantly unfolding  its  beauty  ; the  rose,  with  that 
odor  of  the  first  garden  exhaled  and  yet  kept 
down  through  all  the  ages  of  sin — will  become 
again  the  fashion,  and  be  more  passionately 
admired  for  its  temporary  banishment.  Per- 
haps the  poet  will  then  come  back  again  and 
sing.  What  poet  could  now  sing  of  the  “ aw- 
ful chrysanthemum  of  dawn  ” ? 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


THE  BIBLIOMANIAC. 

Who  devotes  to  the  margins  and  binding 
Of  a book  every  hour  and  minute, 

Has  a very  small  chance  of  e’er  finding 
Aught  of  good  that  is  printed  within  it. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


NO  IMPROVEMENT. 

An  old  lady  who  witnessed  a production  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  many  years  ago  went 
again  recently  to  see  the  story  of  Sliyloek  en- 
acted upon  the  stage.  Upon  her  return  home 
she  was  asked  how  she  liked  it.  “Waal,” said 
she,  u Venice  seemed  to  have  been  spruced  up 
some  since  the  first  time  I saw  it,  but  Shy- 
lock's  just  the  same  mean,  ordinary  thing  he 
was  forty  year  ago.” 
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A CURIOUS  EPISODE  OF  THE  WAR, 

A veteran  of  the Connecticut  Regi- 

ment of  Volunteers  keeps  at  home  a handsome 
uniform  of  a Confederate  officer  which  was 
never  worn  but  by  himself,  and  to  which  he 
owes  some  months  or  years  of  liberty,  if  not 
life  itself. 

He  was  a tailor  before  the  civil  war,  and 
when  he  was  captured  on  a Southern  battle- 
field this  fact  reached  the  ears  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  prisoners’  barracks. 

“Egad!  I’ll  have  the  Yankee  goose-pusher 
make  me  a new  suit,”  said  the  officer,  gazing 
at  his  dingy  uniform. 

The  finest  gray  cloth,  gold-lace,  and  bright 
buttons  were  brought  to  the  tailor  prisoner, 
who  worked  cheerfully  away  at  the  welcome 
employment.  On  the  evening  the  suit  was  to 
be  delivered,  however,  a bright  idea  occurred 
to  him,  and  soon  what  was  to  all  appearances 
a spruce  Confederate  officer  walked  past  the 
guards,  and  was  seen  no  more  in  that  part  of 
Dixie.  History  kindly  draws  the  veil  over 
the  expletives  vented  on  the  “ nutmeg  Yau- 
kee  ” for  not  only  gaining  his  liberty — he  earn- 
ed that  — but  for  taking  that  precious  suit, 
which  cost  so  many  hundred  dollars  of  good 
Confederate  money ! 


WAS  FAMILIAR  WITH  HIM. 

One  of  the  best  “ old  Regular  Army  ” stories 
used  to  be  told  by  Lieutenant  George  Derby, 
of  the  long-forgotten  “Topographical  Engi- 
neers.” He  was  one  of  America’s  humorists, 
and  died  of  insanity  during  the  first  year  of 
the  rebellion,  I think. 

Before  our  civil  war  the  army  bad  no  cav- 
alry— so  called;  all  mounted  troops  were 
“ dragoons,”  with  the  exception  of  one  regi- 
ment, “The  Rifles.” 

Then,  as  now,  the  uniform  of  the  “ dragoons” 
was  a gorgeous  yellow.  The  fatigue  dress,  of 
course,  as  all  know  who  are  familiar  with 
army  matters,  is  the  ordinary  every-day  suit 
without  ornament — plain  blue  trousers,  blouse, 
and  forage-cap. 

In  one  of  the  companies  of  the  old  dragoons 
stationed  in  Florida  nearly  half  a century  ago 
there  was  an  Irishman,  a private  soldier,  a re- 
ligious devotee,  who  spent  nearly  all  the  time 
he  was  off  duty  in  zealous  contemplation.  His 
favorite  place  for  meditation  was  under  the 
shade  of  some  large  gum  or  live-oak  in  the 
forest,  far  away  from  the  noise  and  profanity 
of  the  barracks.  There,  undisturbed  by  any- 
thing worldly,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  beads 
aud  his  books  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a 
hermit. 

One  morning,  while  engaged  in  bis  usual 
devotions,  a “yellow-jacket” — which  persist- 
ent insect,  as  every  one.  knows,  is  gorgeously 
striped  and  banded  in  the  dragoon’s  favorite 
color  when  in  full  dress — came  buzzing  around 
the  head  of  the  soldier.  He  had  never  seen 
one  before,  and  presently  it  stuug  him  severe- 


ly over  the  eye.  Upon  this  the  alarmed  fel- 
low rushed  precipitately  to  his  quarters  howl- 
ing with  pain. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  found  him 
at  his  favorite  spot,  where,  before  he  had  been 
reading  many  minutes,  a “ tumble-bug” — that 
common  plain  brown  and  harmless  beetle — 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  commenced  his  loud 
humming  around  the  soldier’s  head.  He  looked 
up  suddenly,  and  closing  his  book  as  he  saw 
the  insect,  hurried  away  from  the  place,  re- 
marking, as  he  started  to  run,  while  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  innocent  cause  of  his  fright, 
“ Bejabers , yees  naden’t  think  I don't  knoiu  yees  in 
yees  fatagues  /”  

A CANNIBAL  BISHOP. 

Every  one  kuows  the  story  of  the  French- 
man who,  while  sitting  with  his  face  close  to 
the  open  window  of  an  English  railway  car, 
heard  a sudden  shout  of,  “Look  out!”  and 
popping  out  his  head  accordingly,  received  a 
tremendous  bump  on  the  forehead  from  the 
projecting  pole  .of  a scaffolding  which  the 
train  was  just  passing ; whereupon  monsieur 
exclaimed,  indignantly:  “Inglisman  big  fool! 
He  say  i look  out!’  when  he  mean  i look  in !’  ” 

A similar  misconception  occnrred  during  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  when  an  English  Guards- 
man was  “brought  up”  for  having  given  a 
severe  thrashing  to  a French  grenadier,  the 
Englishman’s  only  explanation  taing  that  “he 
would  ’ave  it,  and  so  I just  ’ad  to  give  it  him.” 
It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  the  Guardsman 
had  accosted  the  other  in  what  he  supposed  to 
be  French,  and  that  the  puzzled  Frenchman 
had  exclaimed  in  bewilderment,  “ Comment  f” 
(How?)  which  John  Bull  mistook  for  “Come 
on.”  “Come  on  yourself,  then,”  he  roared, 
“if  you  will  ’ave  it!”  and  forthwith  the  fisti- 
cuffs began  in  earnest. 

But  more  startling  than  all  was  the  mistake 
made  by  a Queen  of  Denmark  during  her  visit 
to  the  Danish  colouy  of  Iceland,  where  the 
good  old  bishop  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  show  her  everything  that  was  worth  seeing. 
The  Queen  paid  many  compliments  to  her 
host,  and  having  learned  that  he  was  a family 
man,  graciously  inquired  how  many  children 
he  had. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Danish  word 
for  “children ” was  almost  identical  in  sound 
with  the  Icelandic  word  for  “sheep”;  so  the 
worthy  bishop — whose  knowledge  of  Dauish 
was  not  so  complete  as  it  might  have  been — 
understood  her  Majesty  to  ask  how  mauy  sheep 
he  owned,  and  promptly  answered,  “ Two  hun- 
dred.” 

“ Two  hundred  children  !”  cried  the  Queen, 
astounded.  “ How  can  you  possibly  maintain 
such  a number?” 

“Easily  enough,  please  your  Majesty,”  re- 
plied the  hyperborean  prelate,  with  a cheerful 
smile.  “In  the  summer  I turn  them  out  upon 
the  hills  to  graze,  and  when  winter  comes  I 
kill  aud  eat  them!”  David  Ker. 
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PIERROT'S  VA  LENT!  SB 


BY  MINNIE  BUCHANAN  COOHMAN 


Hts  loving  heart  had  never  learned 
The  hopelessness  of  high  ambition 
lb*  thought,  poor  Pierrot,  love  could 
A way  to  loftiest  position; 


u Dear  Columbine.”  ho  smiling  wrote, 

“ My  valor  Seal's  tin's  world  above. 

I will  do  that  ne’er  done  before 

That  I may  win  my  sweetheart’s  love 


Nor  first  rior  last  of  lovers  he 
T*>  promise  that  beyond  his  art. 
Vowing  the  unattainable 

To  win  bis  chosen  lad\’s  heart. 


“Above  the  high  cathedral  spires 

Hangs  the  big  moon  : it  shall  be  thine, 
FU  climb  and  fetch  it  down  to  you 
If  you  will  be  my  valentine.” 
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HARPER’S 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

Vol.  LXXX.  APRIL,  1890.  No.  CCGCLXXIX. 


THE  COMEDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  K.  A ABBEY 


AND  COMMENTS  BY  ANDREW  LANG 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 


“ A RIB  of  Shakespeare  would  have  with  his  own  Shakespearian  ideals 
made  a Milton ; the  same  per-  (more  or  less  distinct)  on  his  brain, 
tions  of  Milton,  all  poets  born  ever  should  often  be  disappointed.  The 
since.”  So  says  Landor,  in  an  odd  by-  actor’s  or  the  painter’s  Falstaff  or 
perbole.  The  Miltonic  rib  which  sup-  Shylock  may  not  be  his,  and  perhaps 
plied  material  for  Victor  Hugo,  Shel-  the  spectator  is  but  least  likely  to  be 
ley,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Keats  satisfied  when  his  own  ideal  is  very 
must  have  been  of  antediluvian  pro-  vague  and  blurred.  The  illustration 
portions,  nor  will  foreign  countries  of  books  has  usually  been  most  suc- 
readilv  subordinate  their  poets  thus  cessful  when  the  drawings,  as  in  Dick- 
to  Shakespeare.  The  purpose  of  the.  ens’s  and  Thackeray’s  novels,  accorn- 
following  essays  on  the  comedies  of  panied  the  first  editions.  We  all 
that  poet  is  indeed  modest;  they  are  read  about  Mr. Pickwick  with  ILK. 
only  settings  for  the  designs  in  Mr.  Browne’s  Mr.  Pickwick  before  our 
Abbey’s  much  more  daring  effort,  the  eyes.  Colonel  Newcome  was  intro- 
illustration  of  the  comedies  by  pic-  dueed  to  us  at  once  by  tbe  pen  of 
tures.  To  try  to  illustrate  Shake-  Thackeray  and  the  pencil  of  Doyle, 
speare  is  like  trying  to  act  bis  plays ; No  Shakespearian  play,  as  a rule, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  the  observer,  came  before  us  first  with  pictures  in 
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it,  though  the  middle-aged  may  have 
derived  impressions  from  the  art  of 
Kenny  Meadows  and  of  Gilbert. 
Then  the  modern  artist  who  draws 
pictures  for  the  comedies  has  our  own 
imaginations  for  his  rival,  and  these 
are  hard  to  beat.  One  advantage  the 
modem  artist  can  secure  by  industry 
and  research,  namely,  accuracy  of 
costume.  But  that  was  exactly  the 
point  to  which  Shakespeare  was  in- 
different, and  I presume  that  almost 
all  his  persons,  mediaeval  or  contem- 
porary, or  even  antique  sometimes, 
appeared  before  him  in  the  Elizabeth- 
an dress.  Hamlet  and  Laertes,  his- 
torically speaking,  should  fight  with 
the  short  swords,  I fancy,  and  the  axe, 
and  should  wear  the  byrnies,  and  car- 
ry bucklers.  But  in  Shakespeare  they 
use  rapiers,  and  are  not  unacquainted 
with  the  passado,  and  the  punto  re- 
verso.  His  modern  illustrators  must 
be  more  scientific  than  Shakespeare, 
and  set  before  us  his  persons  in  their 
habit  as  they  lived,  and  among  the 
scenes  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
Meanwhile  the  task  of  the  essayist  is  to 
trace  the  sources  of  the  play,  to  exam- 
ine the  materials  which  Shakespeare 
used,  to  consider  how  far,  if  at  all,  he 
adhered  to  local  accuracy,  and,  gener- 
ally, to  venture  shyly  his  humble  crit- 
icisms on  “ the  supreme  head  of  song.” 
Even  in  Ben  Jonson’s  day  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Shakespeare  was  already 
worshipped  beyond,  “ this  side  of  idol- 
atry.” The  general  idolatry,  a re- 
spectful attitude  in  itself,  must  not 
blind  us  to  Shakespeare’s  defects. 
These  he  had,  as  the  French  contin- 
ually remind  us ; he  wrote  many  and 
many  a passage  which,  with  Ben 
Jonson,  we  could  wish  that  he  had 
blotted.  To  the  Bible,  and  to  Shake- 
speare, it  is  difficult  for  English-speak- 
ing men  to  come,  without  an  amount 
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of  ancient  familiarity  and  ingrained 
reverence  that  somewhat  blunt  the 
edge  of  our  appreciation.  Could  any 
one  of  us  now  read  them  for  the  first 
time,  with  what  other  eyes  would  he 
read,  with  what  an  increase  of  de- 
light, but  also  with  what  a perplexed 
surprise!  We  cannot  recover  that 
maidenhood  of  our  minds,  and,  in 
turning  Shakespeare’s  page  afresh, 
can,  at  most,  do  our  best  not  to  fall 
into  conventional  raptures,  nor  to 
be  the  victims  of  a patriotic  engoue- 
ment.  Shakespeare  is  so  great,  and 
in  his  own  life  was  so  indifferent  to 
men’s  estimate  of  his  works,  that  wre 
need  not  think  ourselves  irreverent 
for  speaking  our  minds  with  freedom. 
We  need  not  make  ourselves  provin- 
cial over  Shakespeare,  nor  treat  him, 
for  example,  as  certain  Australian 
critics  treat  Mr.  Henry  Kendall,  the 
first  antipodean  poet.  It  cannot  be 
necessary  to  praise  Shakespeare,  as 
some  have  praised  Homer,  “ too  much 
like  barbarians.”  With  so  much  of 
preface  as  to  the  humble  scope  of  es- 
says which  pretend  to  no  learning, 
we  may  begin  the  study  of  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  a com- 
edy which  carries  a kind  of  magic  in 
its  very  name.  The  mere  title  must 
have  disposed  men  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  to  expectant  admiration,  and  so 
it  still  disposes  us.  If  there  be  a place 
on  this  earth  shining,  to  the  untrav- 
elled fancy,  like  the  delicate  sea-green 
straits  of  sky,  between  cloudy  forts 
and  palaces  of  gold  and  purple  and 
amber,  which  the  sunset  builds,  it  is 
Venice.  Every  man,  perhaps,  has  a 
City  of  the  Soul  of  liis  own,  some 
town  of  which  his  spirit  is  a native, 
and  where  he  finds  or  would  find  him- 
self peculiarly  at  home.  One  discov- 
ers his  true  nativity  in  Athens,  another 
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among  the  cloisters  of  Oxford,  a third 
in  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  Rome, 
but  they  who  have  not  seen  her,  and 
many  who  have  seen  her,  are  still 
persuaded  that  Venice  is  the  city  of 
their  dreams.  In  Shakespeare’s  age 
she  was  fascinating  for  many  reasons : 
she  was  the  home  of  orderly  freedom ; 
her  constitution  was  the  admiration 
of  politicians ; she  was  a bulwark  of 
the  West  and  of  the  Faith  against  the 
Turk;  the  Athens  of  the  late  Middle 
Ages,  with  Lepanto  for  her  Salamis. 
In  her  the  romance  of  adventure  and 
the  romance  of  wealth  were  at  one; 
her  Marco  Polo  was  a traveller  more 
marvellous  than  even  Genoa’s  Colum- 
bus ; her  palaces,  watching  themselves 
in  her  still  waterways,  were  a won- 
der of  the  world ; she  was  the  child  of 
Faith  and  Freedom,  the  Bride  of  the 
Adriatic.  To  “swim  in  a gondola” 
was  the  ambition  of  the  wandering 
fancy,  and  St.  Mark’s,  with  the  golden 
splendor  of  the  storied  walls,  was  a 
kind  of  Mecca  of  the  West. 

Then  in  mixing  the  namo  of  his 
comedy  with  the  name  of  Venice, 
Shakespeare  furnished  the  play  with 
a charm  beyond  its  own,  and  half  won 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  before  the 
curtain  rose.  Thanks  in  part  to  the 
scene  he  has  chosen,  this  drama  pos- 
sesses a magic  rare  even  in  the  come- 
dies of  him  whose  Midsummer-Nights 
Dream  was  dreamed  in  Athens,  and 
whose  Rosalind  roams  in  the  forest 
of  Arden.  Remembering  all  this,  it 
seems  curious  to  us  moderns  that  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  there  is  not  a 
touch  to  show  that  Shakespeare  had 
ever  visited  the  town,  not  a touch  of 
what  we  now  call  “ local  color.”  Jes- 
sica and  Lorenzo  are  said  to  have  been 
seen  “ in  a gondola.”  The  Rialto,  and 
the  “ tranect,  the  common  ferry  which 
trades  to  Venice,”  are  mentioned  ; but 
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commentators  scuffle  over  the  ques- 
tion, “ what  was  the  tranect  ?”  wheth- 
er it  was  the  traghetto,  or  ferry,  or  not. 
And  that  is  all.  Some  commentators 
draw  a different  conclusion:  thev 

V 

think  that  Shakespeare  could  not  men- 
tion a gondola  and  the  Rialto,  and  old 
Gobbo’s  present  of  “ a pair  of  doves.” 
without  having  seen  V enice.  As  well 
might  one  say  that  an  author  has  vis- 
ited Stamboul  because  he  writes  of 
harems  and  chibouques  and  odalisques. 
We  cannot  prove  that  Shakespeare 
was  never  in  North  Italy,  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  might  have  written  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  without  seeing  the 
city  of  St.  Mark.  Here  we  touch  a point 
in  which  the  mind  of  Shakespeare  and 
of  his  age  differs  absolutely  from  ours. 

If  a modern  author  were  writing  a 
play  about  Venice,  it  would  be  full  of 
“ local  color” ; allusions  to  the  Doge’s 
Palace,  to  history,  to  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mark,  to  his  Lion,  to  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  the  Lido,  and  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  would  be  common  in  every 
scene.  Compare  Byron’s  Marino  Fa- 
liero , or  Mr.  Swinburne’s.  But  these 
are  nothing  to  Shakespeare,  whose  in- 
terest is  in  men  and  women,  and  who 
from  Venice  borrows  only  the  magic 
of  the  name  and  the  associations,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  summer  moon- 
light. 

“ This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick. 

It  looks  a little  paler:  ’tis  a day, 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid.” 

For  his  scenes  he  is  content  with  “ a 
street,”  “ a court  of  justice,”  “ a room 
in  Shylock’s  house”: — they  show  you 
the  house  at  Venice,  as  in  duty  bound, 
and  as  they  show  Juliet’s,  a shabby 
place,  at  Verona.  But  we  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  Shakespeare  nev- 
er “ made  a note  of  it,”  nor,  I think, 
is  there  a line  in  the  play  to  prove 
that  he  ever  Avas  in  Italy.  About  the 
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date  of  the  events,  as  conceived  of  by 
him,  it  is  only  certain  that  it  falls  be- 
tween his  own  time  and  the  discovery 
of  Mexico,  to  which  Antonio  traded. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  he  is  the  least 
pedantic  of  poets,  no  more  concerned 
with  local  color  and  local  costume 
than  Titian  was  about  the  garments 
worn  and  the  implements  used  in  Pal- 
estine by  the  apostles.  Mr.  Abbey  has 
diligently  sought  out,  in  liis  designs, 
the  kind  of  costume  worn  by  Vene- 
tians of  that  age,  and  the  red  cap  that 
marked  the  Jew.  But  it  was  all  one 
to  Shakespeare. 

The  same  lordly  indifference  de- 
clares itself  in  the  plot  and  action  and 
sentiments  of  the  comedy.  Shake- 
speare probably  worked  on  a much 
older  canvas,  a piece  called  The  Jew , 
representing  “ the  greediness  of  world- 
ly chusers  and  bloody  minds  of  usu- 
rers,” as  Gosson  writes  in  the  School 
of  Abuse  (1579),  published  many  years 
befo$^3hakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice. The  Jexc  is  lost — vile  damnum , 
probably — but  if  we  had  it  we  might 
better  understand  certain  compromises 
which  must  have  been  forced  on  Shake- 
speare. He  was  not  working  on  fresh 
material,  but  on  topics  already  familiar. 
He  only  gave  charm,  poetry,  romance, 
to  an  elder  drama,  and  had  to  put  up 
with  certain  traditional  conditions. 
This  makes  it  even  more  difficult  than 
usual  to  discover  what  was  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  moral  and  artistic 
problems  of  the  play.  The  plot  com- 
bines at  least  two  very  old  stories, 
stories  of  the  ancient  traditional  sort, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  stage  com- 
pelled certain  changes  in  these  to  be 
made.  Why,  for  example,  is  Antonio 
so  devoted  to  Bassanio  ( 

The  original  story  ranges  better.  I 
think,  with  Mr.  Abbey's  drawings  of 
Antonio  than  the  play  does  itself. 
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Mr.  Abbey’s  Antonio  has  a Venetian 
type  of  face,  it  is  true,  studied  from 
an  authentic  portrait.  But  the  face, 
to  my  mind,  is  of  an  older  and  a less 
melancholy  man  than  Shakespeare’s 
Antonio.  How,  in  the  story  (pub- 
lished in  II  Pecorone , 1558)  the  per- 
son who  takes  Antonio’s  role  is  an 
elderly  man,  the  godfather  and  guar- 
dian of  Bassanio.  For  a favorite  god- 
child and  ward,  a man  of  this  Anto- 
nio’s age  will  do  more  than  most 
merchants  will  do  for  a friend;  in- 
deed, sentimental  friendships  were 
rare  “on  the  Rialto.”  In  the  old 
story  Bassanio  loses  two  of  his  god- 
father’s argosies  on  bets  to  the  lady 
of  Belmont,  who  will  marry  any  man 
that  can  keep  awake  on  his  bridal 
night,  but  who  takes  his  wealth  if  he 
slumbers  untimely.  The  idea  is  an 
old  one,  and  is  found  in  some  Scotch 
ballads.  The  third  time  Bassanio 
avoids  the  sleeping  draught  which 
drowsed  him  twice  before,  and  wins 
the  ladv,  but  he  tarries  at  Belmont 
so  long  that  Antonio  (I  use  the  names 
as  in  the  play)  loses  the  wager  of  the 
pound  of  flesh  to  the  Jew.  Bassanio 
hurries  home,  the  lady  of  Belmont 
plays  the  lawyer’s  part,  the  incident 
of  the  ring  follows,  and  all  ends  well. 

To  avoid  the  dramatically  impossible 
points  of  this  legend,  the  author  of 
the  old  play,  The  Jew , must  have  in- 
troduced the  other  most  ancient  story 
of  the  three  caskets  and  the  “ worldly 
chusers  ” — an  expedient  followed  by 
Shakespeare.  But,  as  the  plot  is  now 
constructed,  we  rather  lack  a motive 
for  Antonio’s  devotion  to  Bassanio. 

Nor  have  wc,  as  the  play  stands,  a mo- 
tive for  Antonio's  melancholy.  “ In 
sooth,  I know  not  why  I am  so  sad,” 
he  says.  Was  there  a motive,  which 
Shakespeare  rejected,  in  The  Jew? 

He  is  always  gloomy.  When  he  ex- 
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pects  death  at  Shylock’s  hands,  he 
says: 

“lama  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 

Meetest  for  death  ; the  weakest  kiud  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground.” 

Again : 

“ For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  h$r  custom.” 

Again,  at  the  close,  in  the  humorous 
feud  about  the  rings: 

“lam  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels.” 

Indeed,  Antonio  is  as  melancholy  as 
Master  Stephen,  and  thus  his  devotion 
loses  a little  of  its  merit.  He  is  con- 
tradictory enough,  too,  in  his  courtesy 
to  all  others  and  his  discourtesy  to  Shy- 
lock,  which  went  beyond  even  medi- 
aeval churlishness  where  Jews  were 
concerned.  Perhaps  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  villany  of  the  Jew  in 
expecting  interest  for  money  lent  bad 
exasperated  Antonio,  just  as  the  Jew 
hated  Antonio  for  lending  money  out 
of  “ Christian  courtesy,”  and  so  mak- 
ing money  cheap.  But  the  practical 
behavior  of  William  Shakespeare  in 
regard  to  his  debtors  appeal's  to  de- 
monstrate that  he  himself  did  not  be- 
lieve money  to  be  “ a breed  of  barren 
metal  ” according  to  the  Aristotelian 
theory.  Never  does  Shakespeare  sat- 
isfy our  personal  curiosities. 

“Others  abide  our  questions,  thou  art  free.” 

Were  his  sympathies  with  the  He- 
brew? Was  Shylock  a tragic  char- 
acter? Certainly  he  belongs  to  low 
comedy  in  his  alternate  clamors  for 
his  ducats  and  his  daughter.  Yet  in 
the  noble  scene, 

“Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last,” 

Mr.  Abbey  has  justly  given  the  Jew 
the  beau  role , and  he  towers  above 
the  Europeans  with  the  port  of  a 
prophet,  or  of  a free  Bedouin.  Again, 
Shakespeare  will  lower,  on  occasion, 
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Shylock  to  the  level  of  Fagin,  the 
“ merry  old  gentleman  ” of  Dickens, 
who  may  have  had  in  his  mind, 

“ in  a merry  sport, 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a day,” 
and, 

“meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary’s; 

Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond." 

Does  the  poet  pity  Shylock  when 
the  airy  castle  of  his  revenge  topples- 
about  his  ears  ? He  has  not,  of  course, 
a word  of  reproof  for  Jessica,  whose- 
conduct  can  hardly  be  styled  honest 
or  amiable  when  she  “ gilds  herself 
with  some  more  ducats.”  Here  spoil- 
ing the  Jew  seems  as  good  sport  as 
of  old  to  the  Jews  seemed  spoiling 
the  Egyptians.  Jessica  and  Lorenzo, 
far  from  being  treated  as  culprits, 
have  all  the  sympathy  and  liking- 
that  the  stage  always  gives  to  love 
and  youth.  It  is  they  who  walk  im- 
mortal, like  Elysian  souls  of  reu- 
nited lovers,  in  the  unsetting  moon- 
light on  that  terrace  in  Belmont.  It 
is  they  who  speak  the  most  magical 
words  that  ever  were  written  by  a 
man’s  pen;  they  who  dwell  in  the 
paradise  of  lovers  with  Thisbe  and 
Dido  and  Medea.  Shakespeare  has 
lent  himself  wholly  to  the  tide  on 
which  float  love  and  youth  ; he  is  not 
thinking  of  morals  and  of  a wronged 
and  robbed  old  Hebrew  parent ; he  is 
given  over  to  the  triumph  of  young 
blood,  and  beauty,  and  poetry.  Lo- 
renzo and  Jessica  are  no  longer  them- 
selves in  Belmont,  but  stand  trans- 
figured; they  are  types  of  charmed 
desire,  the  delight  of  living,  the  de- 
light of  the  eye,  the  earthly  beatific 
vision.  So  vain  it  is,  in  this  play,  to 
ask  Shakespeare  for  a moral;  you 
might  as  well  ask  the  sun  for  a the- 
ory of  color,  or  the  moon  for  a lec- 
ture on  spectrum  analysis.  Shake- 
speare's genius  glows  impartially  on. 
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all  things  and  every  one  ; the  u new  unmanageable  materials.  The  joy  of 
sun  " of  human  life  was  he  in  his  day  an  Elizabethan  audience,  however, 
and  since  his  day.  as  Homer  was  called  must  have  been  great  when  the  Jew, 
“ the  new  sun  of  the  life  of  Hellas."  after  all  his  fury  of  words,  and  in  the 
The  plot  of  the  Men-huitt  of  1 fn  ice,  very  consummation  of  his  hut  ml,  was 
as  has  been  said,  is  not  of  Shake*  balked, disgraced. ruined.  The  people 
speare’s  best,  for  he  bad  to  do  with  did  not  love  a Jew,  and  though  Jews 
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were  nominally  forbidden  to  enter 
England,  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  plenty  of  specimens  of  the  tribe 
in  the  city.  A daring  philosopher 
has  even  hinted  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s Cecil  was  of  Jewish  descent, 
that  Robert  Cecil  is  Robert  de  Sicile, 
Robert  of  Sicily,  the  Hebrew.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  play  has  an  Aris- 
totelian tying  and  undoing  of  the  knot 
of  the  plot,  and  every  lover  wins  his 
lady.  As  to  the  characters,  it  has  al- 
ready been  remarked  that  Antonio  is 
not  quite  intelligible ; he  has  hardly 
arrived  sub  luminis  oras — within  the 
region  of  light  where  most  of  Shake- 
speare’s people  dwell.  Jessica  and 
Lorenzo  are  but  gay,  light-hearted, 
lucky  lovers,  whose  joy  blossoms  into 
poetry. 

Perhaps  it  must  be  admitted,  if  we 
are  to  be  honest,  that  Shakespeare 
has  often  been  happier  in  his  low 
comedy  than  in  the  scene  between 
Launcelot  and  Gobbo.  For  myself, 
I find  the  dialogue  little  more  divert- 
ing than  the  feats  of  the  humorous 
Irishman  or  luckless  naturalist  who 
is  commonly  introduced  to  lighten 
the  monotony  of  peril  in  boys’  books 
of  adventures.  M.  Jules  Lemaitre 
has  reproached  Shakespeare  for  his 
love  of  Malapropisms.  Those  of  Dog- 
berry and  many  of  his  other  low 
comedy  parts  are  hig  ly  diverting 
buffoonery.  But  about  Launcelot  one 
feels  much  as  Louis  XV.  felt : “ Je 
n’aime  pas  les  bouffons  qui  ne  me 
font  rire.”  Launcelot’s  “ nice  de- 
rangements of  epitaphs  ” by  no  means 
always  make  one  laugh,  and  the 
“ merry  devil,”  as  Jessica  styles  him, 
is  occasionally  rather  a sorry  jester, 

Gobbo  is  a picturesque  natural  fig- 
ure as  Mr.  Abbey  has  drawn  him,  but 
not  much  diversion  is  to  be  wrung 
from  his  high-gravel  blindness.  Per- 


haps Launcelot  is  most  entertaining 
with  the  “ simple  ’scapes  ” written  in 
his  palm,  and  the  “eleven  widows 
and  nine  maids,  a simple  coming  in 
for  one  man.”  No  doubt  more  laugh- 
ter could  have  been  extracted  from 
Launcelot  if  a detachment  of  the  wid- 
ows and  maids  could  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  scene : if  Launcelot,  in 
short,  had  been  in  love.  But  the 
stage  was  already  crowded  enough 
with  loving  couples,  and  Launoelot 
could  not  be  afforded  “ an  ill-favored 
thing  but  his  own.”  Salanio  and  Sa- 
larino  are  but  “ walking  gentlemen,” 
and  Gratiano  can  make  nobody  for- 
get Mercutio, though  he  “speaks  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing.” 

Turning  to  the  women,  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  is  found  excellent 
even  among  Shakespeare’s  plays.  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  in  a breezy  manner,  says  that 
“ Portia  is  not  a very  great  favorite 
with  us ; neither  are  we  in  love  with 
her  maid,  Nerissa.”  One  cannot  be 
in  love  with  everybody,  and  Mr.  Haz- 
litt’s  heart  was  already  engaged  in 
an  ancillary  affection.  In  Portia  he 
discerns  “a  certain  degree  of  affec- 
tation and  pedantry,”  which  is  per- 
haps the  quality  that  induces  another 
commentator  to  call  her  the  most 
“intellectual”  of  Shakespeare’s  wo- 
men. The  lady  whose  “little  body 
is  aweary  of  this  great  world”  does 
not  appear  a pedant  to  one  reader  at 
least,  and  Portia's  gibes  at  her  woo- 
ers are  but  such  as  women  use,  even 
though  they  “ know  it  is  a sin  to  be 
a mocker.”  If  Portia  objects  to  the 
Englishman’s  insular  ignorance  of 
languages,  that  is  not  from  pedantry, 
but  because  she  could  not  converse 
with  him.  Moreover,  Portia  is  verv 
frankly  in  love  with  the  Venetian  of 
her  choice,  and  of  so  noble  a charac- 
ter is  she  that  she  does  not  detest  his 
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is  not  the  most  vivacious  of  Shake- 
speare’s ladies  in  waiting,  but  she  is 
among  the  most  agreeable,  this  “ kind 
of  boy,  this  little  scrubbed  boy.” 

Was  it  because  boys  acted  ladies’ 
parts  that  so  many  of  Shakespeare’s 
women  travesty  themselves  in  doub- 
let and  hose  i In  this  one  play  all 
three  women  masquerade  in  boyish 
attire.  Jessica  herself,  in  her  incon- 


gruous poetry,  says  the  right  thing 
about  Portia ; 

*'  Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heaven- 
ly mutch. 

And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn’d  with  the  other;  for  the  poor  rude 
world 

Hath  not  her  fellow." 

So  we  may  run  through  the  dra- 
matis person <f>,  liking  or  disliking,  ap- 
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Bassanio.  “A  gentle  scroll; — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave. ’"  \Kisshuj  her, J 

—Art  III...  Scene  II. 
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Jessica.  “Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that.” — Act  III..  Scene  V. 


proving  or  cavilling;  but  is  it  not. 
true  that  they  are  living  people,  and 
yet  people  who  only  live  in  dreams? 
Can  we  ever  hope  to  see  them  on  tin- 
stage  as  we  see  them  in  our  fancy i 
< >M  Gobbo,  the  dusky  Prince  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  walking  gentlemen  — it.  is 
easy  to  “ make  up  " like  them,  and  to 
bring  them  before  us  on  the  stage. 
Rut  the  witchery  of  Jessica,  the  ro 


manee  and  the  recklessness  ; the  dig- 
nity, the  sweetness,  and,  in  turn,  the 
mischief  of  Portia— what  women  are 
to  represent  them ' And  what  man 
is  to  make  us  behold  Shy  lock,  his  in- 
dignation, his  ferocity,  his  comedy, 
his  touch  of  pathos,  his  Hebraic 
gravity,  his  mercantile  greed  f 

Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  many 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  the  worse 
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for  being  acted.  I am  inclined  to  go 
further  than  the  doctor,  and  to  main- 
tain that  they  are  all  better  when 
rehearsed  only  on  the  private  stage 
and  within  the  tabernacle  of  the 
reader’s  mind.  I am  glad  to  say  that 
I never  saw  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
acted,  and  that  on  my  delight  of  it 
nothing  that  is  of  the  stage  stagy 
can  intrude.  I do  not  see  Shylock 
with  a familiar  nose  and  accustomed 
legs,  and  with  maddening  manner- 
isms of  pronunciation.  Jessica  hath 
no  provincial  skittishness,  and  Portia 
wears  the  face  and  speaks  with  the 
voice  of  no  woman  in  this  world. 
They  are  daughters  of  dreams,  not 
bound  to  flesh  and  blood ; they  wear 
forms  purely  spiritual,  fairer,  young- 
er, more  delicately  nurtured,  than  any 
ladies  in  or  out  of  “ the  profession.” 
They  speak  to  us  and  greet  us  with 
soundless  voices,  like  the  blessed  in 
the  paradise  of  Plotinus,  whose  in- 
tercourse is  all  intuitive — a sympathy 
of  souls,  unstrained  through  any  of 
the  senses.  It  is  thus  that  the  fairy 
creatures  of  Shakespeare’s  genius  play 
to  us  on  the  stage  of  the  inmost  fan- 
cy; his  words  suffice  for  us — more 
magical,  more  potent  to  raise  impal- 
pable forms  and  impossible  beauties, 
than  the  fabled  spell  of  Solomon. 

To  say  all  this,  of  course,  is  to  be 
wofully  out  of  the  fashion  of  Shake- 
spearian revival.  It  is  to  confess 
one’s  self  hopelessly  untheatrical;  it 
may  be  even  that  one  is  treasonable 
toward  Shakespeare,  who  certainly 
wrote  only  for  the  stage.  But  I take 
refuge  in  the  authority  of  the  ortho- 
dox Dr.  Johnson,  himself  a dramatic 
author.  The  poetry  of  Shakespeare 
seems  to  me  to  die  in  the  glare  of  the 
foot-lights,  and  in  the  mannerisms  of 
stage  pronunciation.  Did  you  ever 
see  a Juliet,  a Portia,  a Rosalind,  on 
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the  stage  that  won  your  heart,  that 
was  the  Rosalind  or  the  Juliet  of  the 
soul? 

A very  pretty,  clever,  well-dressed 
lady  you  may  see;  but  you  can  see 
better  in  the  poet’s  pages  without 
leaving  home.  Nay,  I am  half  in- 
clined to  think  that  you  can  even  see 
a better  Venice.  For  the  Venice  we 
visit  to-day  is  all  unlike  the  city  of 
Shakespeare’s  time,  whether  he  ever 
saw  it  himself  or  never  saw  it.  Beau- 
tiful it  still  is ; but  it  is  larger ; it  is 
very  modern  ; it  has  iron -clads  lying 
in  its  waters,  and  steam -tugs  puffing 
in  its  canals.  Its  palaces  are  hotels 
or  curiosity  shops ; its  famous  church 
is  haunted  by  the  most  unholy  la- 
quais  de  place.  Indeed,  as  one  thinks 
of  Venice,  two  things  rise  most  clear- 
ly on  the  mind.  First,  the  long 
sweep  of  salt-marsh  bordering  on  the 
sea  through  which  the  railway  winds 
to  the  station.  I was  lying  half 
asleep  (having  been  very  ill)  in  the 
railway  carriage,  when,  wakening, 
and  seeing  the  stretch  of  endless 
marsh,  and  the  sea-birds,  I thought 
for  a moment  that  I had  been  spirit- 
ed back  to  Scotland  and  to  the  sea- 
swamps  as  you  approach  St.  An- 
drews. And  the  other  picture  I 
best  remember  is  the  long,  delicate 
outline  of  the  snow-crowned  hills  to 
the  north,  beyond  the  sea.  These  are 
beauties  unmade  by  man,  and  by 
time  unalterable — by  time  which  has 
changed  the  streets,  harmed  the  glo- 
rious church,  robbed  the  merchants 
of  their  wealth,  the  people  of  their 
varied  dress,  even  the  women  of  their 
noble  forms  and  the  golden  hair  that 
Bellini  painted.  Time  takes  much 
away,  but  he  leaves  the  memory,  the 
magic ; he  leaves  the  spell  of  Shake- 
speare resting  always  on  the  Bride  of 
the  Adriatic. 
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u IT  is  a curious  fact,*’  says  Mr.  Ether-  was  not  necessary  to  them/"  Of  no  man 
L >«»n. ' that  a certain  enormity  of  cult-  who  has  died  iu  1 1>  is  century  is  tins  ro~ 
nre  makes  a man  myi^hle  to  his  r-nufem*  mark  truer  than  of  Thomas  Young,  who 
porarieM.  From  time  to  lime  in  history  may  he  styled,  without  exaggeration,  the 
men  are  horn  h whole  age  loo  soon,  most  learned,  profound.  variously  acconi- 
Frohahly  the  men  were  so  great,  so  self-  pi isiied  scholar  and  man  of  science  that 
fed,  that  iwpgiidion  of  them  hy  others  has  appeared  in  our  age.— perhaps  in  any 
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age.  Arago  intimates  that  possibly  eight 
or  ten  of  his  contemporaries  might  have 
been  able  rightly  to  value  and  appreciate 
the  man  and  his  work,  and  suggests  that 
the  suffrages  of  Fame  must  be  weighed, 
not  counted:  the  applause  of  a million  is 
usually  not  worth  as  much  as  the  praise 
of  one  competent  man. 

As  early  as  1815  Humboldt  attested 
that  “there  is  no  field  of  human  know- 
ledge which  Dr.  Young  has  not  cultiva- 
ted with  success;  wherever  be  passed,  his 
path  is  marked  with  discoveries.”  I have 
’heard  that  Helmholtz  has  said:  “The 
greatest  discovery  I ever  made  was  that 
of  the  genius  and  writings  of  Thomas 
Young;  I consider  him  the  greatest  man 
of  science  that  has  appeared  in  the  history 
of  this  planet.”  Professor  Tyndall,  when 
in  this  country,  said  something  to  this 
effect:  “If  a horizontal  line  were  drawn 
from  the  top  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  genius, 
stretching  to  our  own  day,  it  would  leave 
immeasurably  below  it  every  head  that 
has  since  appeared  excepting  that  of 
Thomas  Young;  and  if  it  declined  at  all 
to  reach  his,  the  declination  would  be  very 
slight.” 

Thomas  Young  was  born  at  Milverton, 
in  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1773.  He  was  therefore  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age  when,  in  1792,  he  took 
lodgings  in  Westminster  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  his  medical  and  anatomi- 
cal studies.  In  the  autumn  of  1793  he 
entered  himself  as  a pupil  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital,  and  devoted  him- 
self systematically  to  the  preparatory 
studies  of  his  future  profession.  Giv- 
ing himself  with  enthusiasm  .to  the 
study  of  the  eye  and  of  vision,  he  em- 
bodied some  striking  original  views  in  a 
memoir  which  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  their  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  The  merit  of  this 
paper  was  so  great  that  it  gained  for 
its  author  the  honor  of  membership  in 
that  illustrious  body  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
to  be  its  corresponding  secretary,  a posi- 
tion which  he  filled  with  distinction  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Young's  paper  no 
sooner  appeared  than  the  celebrated  anat- 
omist and  physiologist,  John  Hunter, 
claimed  the  discovery  announced  in  it  as 
his  own,  but  Young  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  plagiarism. 

In  1794  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  holding  a 
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high  place  in  the  government.  His  Grace 
was  so  much  pleased  with  Young  that  he 
offered  to  make  him  his  private  secretary. 

This  tempting  offer  and  the  advantages 
which  it  opened  were  declined. 

I cannot  forbear  to  quote  Arago  on  this 
incident.  “Young  happily  had  a con- 
sciousness of  his  own  powers.  He  per- 
ceived in  himself  the  germ  of  those  brill- 
iant discoveries  which  have  since  adorned 
his  name;  he  preferred  the  laborious  but 
independent  career  of  the  man  of  letters 
to  the  golden  chains  exhibited  so  tempt- 
ingly to  his  eyes.” 

Young  chose  to  pursue  his  medical 
studies  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  at 
Gottingen.  On  his  way  to  the  northern 
capital  he  visited  Erasmus  Darwin,  who 
said  of  him,  “He  unites  the  scholar  with 
the  philosopher,  and  the  cultivation  of 
modern  arts  with  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
manners.” 

While  in  Edinburgh  he  mixed  largely 
in  society,  not  merely  amongst  his  fellow- 
students,  but  among  the  professors  of  the 
university  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  a city  and  neighborhood  proverbial  for 
hospitality.  He  began  the  study  of  mu- 
sic, and  took  lessons  on  the  flute,  and 
thoroughly  mastered  the  theory  of  the  one 
and  to  some  extent  the  practice  of  the  otlv 
er.  He  took  private  lessons  in  dancing, 
and  repeatedly  attended  performances  at 
the  theatre.  The  story  is  told  that  some 
friends  calling  after  one  of  his  dancing 
lessons  found  him  tracing  minutely  with 
rule  and  compasses  the  route  gone  through 
by  the  performers,  and  the  improvements 
he  thought  might  be  made  in  the  figures. 
After  the  close  of  his  studies  in  Edinburgh 
he  proceeded  to  Gottingen,  where  in  due 
time  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  closely 
applying  himself  the  while  to  dancing, 
horsemanship,  music,  drawing,  history, 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  medicine. 

The  first  time  he  mounted  a horse,  in 
company  with  a grandson  of  Mr.  Barclay, 
the  rider  who  preceded  them  leaped  a high 
fence.  Young  wished  to  imitate  him,  but 
fell  at  ten  paces.  He  remounted  without 
saying  a word,  made  a second  attempt, 
was  again  unseated,  but  this  time  was  not 
thrown  further  than  on  the  horse’s  neck, 
to  which  he  clung.  At  the  third  trial 
he  succeeded  in  executing  what  another 
had  done  before  him.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  at  Edinburgh  and  Got- 
tingen, and  carried  to  an  extent  almost 
incredible.  In  one  of  these  cities  Young 
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entered  into  a trial  of  skill  with  a cele- 
brated rope-dancer;  in  the  other  (in  each 
case  the  result  of  a challenge)  he  acquired 
the  art  of  executing  feats  on  horseback 
with  remarkable  agility,  even  in  the  midst 
of  consummate  artistes.  Thus,  those  who 
are  fond  of  drawing  contrasts  may  on  the 
one  side  represent  to  themselves  the  tim- 
id Newton  never  riding  in  a carriage,  so 
much  did  the  fear  of  being  upset  preoc- 
cupy him,  without  holding  to  both  doors 
with  extended  arms;  and  on  the  other, 
his  distinguished  rival  galloping  on  the 
backs  of  two  horses  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  an  equestrian  by  profession. 

Many  of  his  memoirs  testify  to  the  pro- 
found knowledge  which  he  had  happily 
acquired  of  the  theory  of  music.  He  car- 
ried out  also  to  a great  extent  the  talent 
of  executing  it;  and  I believe  it  is  certain 
that  of  all  known  instruments,  even  in- 
cluding the  Scottish  bagpipe,  only  one 
or  two  could  be  mentioned  on  which  he 
could  not  play.  During  his  stay  in  Ger- 
many his  taste  for  painting  was  carefully 
schooled.  The  magnificent  collection  at 
Dresden  absorbed  his  attention  entirely; 
for  he  aspired  not  solely  to  the  easy  credit 
of  connecting  together  without  mistake 
the  name  of  such  or  such  an  artist  with 
such  or  such  a painting;  the  defects  and 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  greatest 
masters,  their  frequent  changes  of  man- 
ner, the  material  objects  which  they  in- 
troduced into  their  works,  the  modifica- 
tions which  those  objects  and  the  colors 
underwent  in  the  progress  of  time,  among 
other  points,  occupied  him  in  succession. 
Young,  in  one  word,  studied  painting  in 
Saxony,  as  he  had  before  studied  lan- 
guages in  his  own  country,  and  as  he  after- 
ward studied  the  sciences.  Everything 
he  undertook  was  a subject  of  profound 
meditation  and  research. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  return  to 
England  he  was  admitted  as  a Fellow 
Commoner  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  order  to  take  his  English  de- 
gree of  M.D.  The  statutes,  which  were 
framed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  were  rigorous  and  unalterable 
in  all  that  regards  the  time  and  form  of 
graduation.  Thus  six  entire  years  must 
elapse  between  the  admission  of  a student 
and  the  degree  of  M B.,  and  five  more 
before  he  was  allowed  to  attain  the  ma- 
ture honor  of  the  Doctorate;  and  the 
University  possessed  no  power,  unless  in 
virtue  of  a special  mandate  of  the  crown, 


to  reduce  the  length  of  these  intervals. 
Young,  therefore,  was  not  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.B.  until  the  year  1803,  when 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  nor  to  that  of 
M.D.  until  five  years  afterward;  he  had 
begun  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
virtue  of  his  German  degree  before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  of  these  periods, 
but  did  not  attain  the  honor  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  the  College  of  Physicians  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  second.  He 
was  introduced  to  his  college  by  its  head, 
Dr.  Farmer,  as  “a  pupil  capable  of  read- 
ing lectures  to  his  preceptors”;  and  once 
in  the  college  combination-room  silenced 
the  famous  but  pompous  Dr.  Samuel  Parr 
by  an  apt  quotation  from  Bentley.  When 
Young  left  the  room,  Parr  asked  whd  he 
was,  and  said,  “A  smart  young  man 
that”;  a phrase  which  an  Englishman 
to-day  would  declare  to  involve  an  Amer- 
icanism. 

Whilst  residing  in  Cambridge,  Young 
prepared  a memoir  entitled  “Outlines 
and  Experiments  respecting  Sound  and 
Light.”  Some  of  the  conclusions  and 
speculations  to  which  these  investiga- 
tions lead  are  of  great  theoretical  impor- 
tance, not  merely  as  tending  to  correct 
many  prevalent  errors  and  misconcep- 
tions respecting  the  propagation  of  sound, 
but  especially  as  establishing  the  great 
principle  of  the  interference  of  sounds, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
beats  and  of  the  grave  harmonics  which 
is  founded  upon  it — a principle  which 
speedily  conducted  him  to  the  discovery 
of  the  kindred  principle  of  optical  inter- 
ferences, “which  has  proved,”  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  “the  key  to  all  the  more 
abstruse  and  puzzling  properties  of  light, 
and  which  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
place  its  author  in  the  highest  rank  of 
scientific  immortality,  even  were  his  oth- 
er almost  innumerable  claims  to  such  a 
distinction  disregarded.” 

In  a letter  to  Nicholson's  Philosoph- 
ical Journal  for  1801,  he  made  the  first 
public  announcement  of  the  extension  of 
the  principle  of  interference  from  sound 
to  light,  and  the  consequent  establish- 
ment of  its  propagation  by  undulation. 

The  first  memoir,  “On  the  Theory  of 
Light  and  Colors,”  in  which  this  discov- 
ery was  developed,  was  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  12th  of  the  following  No- 
vember. It  was  succeeded  by  a second, 
entitled  “An  Account  of  some  Cases  of 
the  Production  of  Colors,”  which  was 
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read  on  the  1st  July,  1802;  and  by  a 
third,  entitled  “Experiments  and  Calcula- 
tions relative  to  Physical  Optics,”  read 
on  the  24th  November,  1803.  The  publi- 
cation of  these  three  memoirs  constitutes 
the  first  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  his 
optical  discoveries.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  memoirs,  which 
had  employed  so  much  of  his  time,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  important 
speculations.  Young  established  himself 
in  London,  attending  the  hospital  very 
closely,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  48  Welbeck  Street,  where  he  re- 
mained for  five-and-twenty  years,  spend- 
ing his  summers,  however,  at  Worthing- 
by-the-Sea,  a pleasant  resort  not  far  from 
Brighton,  and  in  those  days  much  visited 
by  good  society. 

It  was  a fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
fame  of  Dr.  Young  that  he  never  gained 
much  practice  as  a physician ; and  though 
some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  di- 
verted to  professional  duties  and  occupa- 
tions, he  was  enabled  to  devote  many 
more  to  those  literary  and  scientific  pur- 
suits in  which  few  could  compete  with 
him. 

The  first  subjects  which  occupied  him 
were  the  essays  under  the  signature  of 
“The  Leptologist”  and  the  “Memoir  on 
the  Mechanism  of  the  Eye,”  to  which  al- 
lusion has  been  already  m^de.  Upon  this 
last  production  he  put  forth  all  his  pow- 
ers. The  optical  and  anatomical  inves- 
tigations which  it  contains  are  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty  and  importance,  more 
especially  the  happy  adaptation  of  an  in- 
strument called  the  optometer,  originally 
invented  by  Dr.  Porterfield,  for  accurate- 
ly measuring  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye 
both  in  a vertical  and  horizontal  plane, 
which  in  many  eyes  are  unequal  to  each 
other;  the  determination  of  the  refractive 
power  of  a variable  medium,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  constitution  of  the  crys- 
talline lens;  the  indication  of  the  nice 
and  accurate  adjustment  of  every  part  of 
the  eye  for  viewing  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  possible  range  of  objects  without 
confusion ; the  measurement  of  the  collec- 
tive dispersion  of  colored  rays  in  the  eye; 
and  ingenious  and  multiplied  experi- 
ments for  ascertaining,  in  some  cases  be- 
yond the  reach  of  controversy,  what  parts 
of  the  eye  are  changed  and  what  are  not 
when  passing  from  the  view  of  near  to 
distant  objects,  and  conversely. 

In  the  year  1800  the  Royal  Institution 


was  founded,  chiefly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  well-known  Sir  Benjamin 
Thompson — Count  Rumford.  It  was  de- 
signed as  a great  metropolitan  school  of 
science,  where  lectures  should  be  given, 
models  of  useful  instruments  exhibited, 
and  collections  of  books  on  science,  and 
of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
formed  on  a most  magnificent  scale.  In 
the  following  year  Dr.  Young  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  this 
institution,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr., 
afterward  Sir  Humphry,  Davy,  filling 
the  chair  of  chemistry,  edited  its  journal. 
The  lectures  which  he  gave  there  were 
afterward  published,  and  were  divided 
into  three  parts,  containing  twenty  lec- 
tures each.  The  first  including  me- 
chanics, theoretical  and  practical ; sec- 
ond, hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics,  acous- 
tics, and  optics;  the  third,  astronomy, 
the  theory  of  the  tides,  the  properties  of 
matter,  cohesion,  electricity,  and  magnet- 
ism, the  theory  of  heat  and  climatology. 
They  form  altogether  the  most  compre- 
hensive system  of  natural  philosophy 
that  has  ever  been  published  in  England ; 
equally  remarkable  for  precision  and  ac- 
curacy in  the  enunciation  of  the  vast 
multitude  of  propositions  and  facts  which 
they  contain,  for  the  boldness  with  which 
they  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
most  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects,  and 
for  the  addition  or  suggestion  of  new 
matter  or  new  views  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  philosophy. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  no  writer 
on  any  branch  of  science  which  these  lec- 
tures treat  of  can  safely  neglect  them,  so 
rich  is  the  mine  of  knowledge  which  they 
contain,  and  it  is  a well-known  fact  that 
many  important  propositions  and  discov- 
eries have  been  more  or  less  clearly  indi- 
cated in  them  which  have  been  recog- 
nized or  pointed  out  when  other  philos- 
ophers discovered  them  independently 
or  announced  them  as  their  own.  One 
striking  example  of  such  an  anticipation 
is  furnished  by  his  statement  of  the  radi- 
ation of  heat  and  deposition  of  dew,  after- 
ward worked  out  and  appropriated  by  Dr. 
Wells.  Young  likened  himself,  and  it 
would  seem  with  justice,  to  Cassandra, 
who  always  told  the  truth,  but  was  sel- 
dom understood  and  never  believed. 

The  science  of  physical  optics  is  so  ab- 
struse as  to  forbid  even  an  attempt  in  this 
place  to  present  a summary  of  the  re- 
searches and  their  results  of  Sir  Isaac 
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Newton,  Huygens,  and  the  other  illustri- 
ous men  who  devoted  so  much  time  and 
pains  to  this  interesting  and  important 
field  of  inquiry,  or  to  state  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light  discovered  and  announced 
by  Young,  and  afterward  independently 
announced  by  Fresnel,  the  French  engi- 
neer, who  did  what  Young  could  not — 
make  it  known  to  and  received  by  the 
scientific  men  of  Europe — and  who  so 
handsomely  acknowledged  Young’s  pri- 
ority of  discovery,  while  maintaining  the 
independence  and  originality  of  his  own 
methods  and  their  beautiful  consequences. 
Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject 
may  do  so  in  Young’s  writings,  and  if 
these  be  not  at  hand  or  found  too  difficult, 
a lucid  statement  of  the  whole  matter 
may  be  read  in  Dr.  Whewell’s  History  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences.  Let  me  quote 
this  passage  from  Sir  John  Herschel:  “A 
doctrine  which  we  owe  almost  entirely  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Young,  though  some 
of  its  features  may  be  pretty  distinctly 
traced  in  the  writings  of  Hooke  (the  most 
ingenious  man  perhaps  of  his  age),  and 
though  Newton  himself  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  speculations  bearing  a certain 
relation  to  it.  But  the  unpursued  specu- 
lations of  Newton  and  the  aperqus  of 
Hooke,  however  distinct,  must  not  be  put 
in  competition,  and,  indeed,  ought  scarce- 
ly to  be  mentioned,  with  the  elegant,  sim- 
ple, and  comprehensive  theory  of  Young — 
a theory  which,  if  not  founded  in  nature, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  fictions 
that  the  genius  of  man  has  invented  to 
group  together  natural  phenomena,  as 
well  as  most  fortunate  in  the  unexpected 
support  it  has  received  from  all  classes  of 
new  phenomena,  is,  in  fact,  with  all  its 
applications  and  details,  a succession  of 
felicities , insomuch  that  we  may  be  al- 
most induced  to  say,  if  it  be  not  true,  it 
deserves  to  be  so.”  There  is  now  no  suf- 
ficient ground  even  for  the  fragment  of 
doubt  which  is  here  insinuated.  The 
evidence  upon  which  this  theory  rests, 
though  inferior  in  completeness,  is  hardly 
less  so  in  force,  to  that  which  exists  for 
the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  part  play- 
ed by  the  famous  apple  in  the  44  theory 
of  gravitation  ” was  performed  for  the 
“undulatory  theory  of  light”  by  the 
soap-bubbles,  with  their  beautifully  col- 
ored rings,  of  which  all  children  are  so 
enamoured. 

The  world  is  to-day  justly  amazed  at 
the  influence  wielded  at  the  beginning  of 


this  century  by  the  shallowness,  flippan- 
cy, and  slapdash  style  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  its  group  of  writers,  most  of 
them  now  growing  very  obscure.  Not 
even  Jeffrey  himself  impressed  his  sharp 
and  narrow  qualities  upon  the  Review  so 
much  as  did  the  blatant  ferocity  and  arro- 
gant egotism  of  Henry  Brougham,  after- 
ward Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 
Lord  Campbell’s  mot  about  his  brother 
Scotchman  will  be  remembered  when 
many  other  things  have  been  forgotten, 
44  That  if  he  had  known  a little  law  he 
would  have  known  something  about  ev- 
erything.” Dr.  Young  had  taken  occa- 
sion in  one  of  his  papers  a few  years  ear- 
lier to  speak  of  Brougham  and  one  of  his 
scientific  essays  in  what  the  latter  thought 
to  be  a disparaging  and  patronizing  way, 
and  as  the  fierce  and  turbulent  young  bor- 
derer had  a memory  “ like  a row  of  pegs  ” 
to  hang  grudges  on,  he  was  not  slow  in 
taking  a merciless  revenge.  No  sooner 
had  Young’s  “Memoir  on  Light”  ap- 
peared than  Brougham  rushed  to  attack 
him  with  the  fierce  savagery  of  his  cattle- 
stealing, house-burning,  marauding  fore- 
bears. Of  all  the  disgraceful  papers  to  be 
found  in  the  Edinburgh  at  this  period,  I 
suppose  none  deserves  such  odium  as  those 
furnished  by  Brougham  on  Young.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  refer  to  another  ex- 
ample where  the  irresponsible  power  of 
anonymous  criticism  has  been  so  unscru- 
pulously exercised,  or  where  the  effects 
which  it  produced  were  so  long  and  so  in- 
juriously felt.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
truculent  reviewer  managed  to  keep  fast 
for  a generation  most  British  men  of  sci- 
ence in  the  toils  of  their  fond  duncery 
that  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  failed  to 
do  could  not  be  accomplished  by  any  man, 
thus  preventing  their  recognition  and 
even  notice  of  Thomas  Young;  Brough- 
am’s derisive  pooh-pooh  and  snap  of  the 
fingers  consigned  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  science  that  has  lived 
to  a limbo  from  which  it  has  scarcely 
even  yet  emerged.  Dr.  Young  answered 
the  attack  of  his  reviewer  in  a vigorous, 
manly,  and  convincing  manner.  Only 
one  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  however,  was 
sold,  and  no  private  means  were  used  to 
secure  its  circulation ; it  produced,  there- 
fore, no  effect  whatsoever  in  correcting 
the  impressions  which  had  been  produced 
upon  the  public  mind  by  Brougham’s  at- 
tacks. It  was  reserved  for  Arago  and 
Fresnel  to  become  at  a much  later  period 
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the  expositors  and  interpreters  of  these 
memoirs,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the 
neglect  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
unjustly  experienced  from  his  own  coun- 
trymen. 

This  tribute  from  Helmholtz  is  interest- 
ing. It  is  from  his  lectures  on  “ The  Re- 
cent Progress  of  the  Theory  of  Vision.” 
“ The  theory  of  colors,  with  all  its  marvel- 
lous and  complicated  relations,  was  a rid- 
dle which  Goethe  in  vain  attempted  to 
solve ; nor  were  we  physicists  and  physi- 
ologists more  successful.  I include  my- 
self in  the  number;  for  I long  toiled  at 
the  task  without  getting  any  nearer  my 
object,  until  I at  last  discovered  that  a 
wonderfully  simple  solution  had  been  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  had  been  in  print  ever  since  for  any 
one  to  read  who  chose.  This  solution 
was  found  and  published  by  the  same 
Thomas  Young  who  first  showed  the  right 
method  of  arriving  at  the  interpretation 
of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  acute  men  who  ever  lived,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  contemporaries.  They  looked 
on  him  with  astonishment,  but  could  not 
follow  his  bold  speculations,  and  thus  a 
mass  of  his  most  important  thoughts  re- 
mained buried  and  forgotten  in  the  Trans - 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society , until  a later 
generation  by  slow  degrees  arrived  at  the 
rediscovery  of  his  discoveries,  and  came 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  arguments 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.” 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1804,  he  read 
to  the  Royal  Society  a memoir  on  the  “ Co- 
hesion of  Fluids,”  which  was  published  in 
their  Transactions  for  the  following  year. 
The  investigations  which  it  contains  are 
amongst  the  most  original  and  important 
of  the  contributions  which  he  made  to 
physical  science,  but  being  conducted  en- 
tirely without  the  aid  of  figures  or  sym- 
bolical reasoning,  are  extremely  obscure. 
A long  time  consequently  elapsed  before 
their  value  was  fully  appreciated.  The 
famous  La  Place  seems  to  have  appropri- 
ated some  of  the  fruits  of  Young's  labors 
in  this  field,  at  first  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  even  when  later  on  he  gave 
Young  credit,  it  was  stinted  and  grudg- 
ing. 

Earnestly  as  he  strove  to  win  recogni- 
tion in  his  profession,  and  highly  as  he 
deserved  its  first  honors  and  emoluments, 
he  never  became  a popular  physician,  for 
here  as  elsewhere  he  was  far  in  advance 


of  his  age.  Those  were  the  days  of  “he- 
roic treatment”  in  medicine,  while  his 
views  and  methods  agreed  with  the  best 
practice  of  to-day. 

Upon  the  publication  in  1807  of  his  lec- 
tures on  philosophy  in  two  quarto  vol- 
umes of  750  pages  each,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  a course  on  med- 
icine which  should  do  for  that  science 
what  the  other  had  done  for  Nature  and 
her  laws.  His  medical  lectures  were  de- 
livered at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  but  had 
very  small  audiences,  as  the  tax  which 
they  made  upon  the  brains  of  the  hearers 
was  too  great  for  most  students.  He  ex- 
panded and  published  them  in  1813  as  an 
Introduction  to  Medical  Literature , in- 
cluding a system  of  “ Practical  Nosology.” 

It  is  a work  of  great  labor,  and  bears  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  medical  that  his 
lectures  bear  to  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences. 

The  “Sketch  of  Animal  Chemistry” 
which  is  given  in  the  appendix  of  this 
work  was  translated  from  the  Swedish  of 
Berzelius  by  the  aid  of  a grammar  and 
a dictionary,  without  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language.  The  il- 
lustrious chemist  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  service,  and  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  skill  and  correctness  with  which 
the  task  had  been  executed. 

The  last  of  his  medical  publications  was 
A Practical  and  Historical  Essay  on 
Consumptive  Diseases , which  appeared  in 
1815.  It  is  a condensed  and  admirably 
arranged  abstract  of  everything  that  had 
been  said  and  done  with  regard  to  con- 
sumption. It  was  written  and  published 
within  a period  of  nine  months  from  the 
time  it  was  begun,  and  is  a work  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

Knowing  that  the  public  is  apt  to  hold 
in  light  esteem  a professional  man  who 
concerns  himself  with  studies  and  pursuits 
apart  from  his  special  line,  Dr.  Young 
withheld  his  name  from  most  of  his  pub- 
lications, whether  original  or  translated, 
in  general  science.  He  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  to  Nicholson's  Journal , 
the  Imperial  and  Quarterly  Reviews , the 
Retrospect , and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions, including  his  “Theory  of  the  Tides/’ 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  his  scien- 
tific labors.  It  was  this  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  his  name  from  public  obser- 
vation, notwithstanding  the  variety  and 
importance  of  his  researches,  which  left 
nearly  undisturbed  the  impression  pro- 
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duced  by  the  intemperate  abuse  of  the 
Edinburgh  Revieic. 

More  than  fourteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  Dr.  Young  quitted  Edinburgh — 
where  he  first  became  known  in  connec- 
tion with  Greek  literature  by  the  selec- 
tions from  the  Anthologia  which  he 
made  for  the  second  volume  of  the  Ana- 
lecta of  Professor  Dalzel,  and  the  notes 
by  which  they  are  accompanied — when  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
which  excited  more  than  common  atten- 
tion amongst  scholars  and  men  of  letters. 
The  subject  of  it  was  the  Herculanensia, 
a splendid  work,  containing  several  learn- 
ed and  philological  and  antiquarian  dis- 
sertations relating  to  Herculaneum  and 
the  condition  of  the  region  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  appearance  of  this  article, 
equally  remarkable  for  its  critical  acute- 
ness and  vigorous  writing,  at  once  placed 
its  author,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
in  the  first  class  of  the  scholars  of  the  age. 
The  editor  of  the  Review , in  a letter  to 
George  Ellis,  says,  “Young's  article  is  cer- 
tainly above  all  praise.” 

A corrupt  passage  to  be  restored:  a 
mutilated,  rude,  or  badly  spelled  inscrip- 
tion to  be  completed,  or  corrected,  or  inter- 
preted ; an  alphabet  or  meaning  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  an  unknown  language  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  its  different  parts,  by 
connecting  what  is  unknown  with  what 
is  known,  or  with  such  documents  as  his 
various  learning  could  supply — were  al- 
ways labors  of  predilection  with  him. 
His  review  of  the  Herculanensia  had 
made  his  qualifications  for  such  tasks 
generally  known;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  his  life  inscriptions  from  all 
quarters,  especially  in  Greek  and  the 
hieroglyphical  and  cursive  characters  of 
ancient  Egypt,  were  referred  to  him  for 
discussion  or  interpretation.  In  seven 
years  from  1816  he  contributed  to  the 
Supplement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan - 
nica  sixty-three  articles,  of  which  forty- 
six  were  biographical.  Among  the  rest, 
that  on  “Egypt1'  was  much  the  most  con- 
siderable; but  the  articles  on  “Bridge,” 
‘•Cohesion,”  “ Chromatics,'1  and  especi- 
ally that  on  “Tides."  are  hardly  surpassed 
in  originality  and  importance  by  any 
works  on  these  subjects  which  have  ap- 
peared in  any  age. 

In  1814  a slight  incident  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  be- 
tween May  and  November  of  that  year 
he  subjected  the  three  inscriptions  of  the 


well-known  Rosetta  stone  to  a most  labo- 
rious analysis,  which  ended  in  a conjectu- 
ral translation  of  the  second  of  the  three. 
Of  the  three  inscriptions  upon  this  stone, 
the  first  is  in  the  hieroglyphical  or  sacred, 
and  the  second  in  the  enchorial  or  native 
characters  of  Egypt,  whilst  the  third  is  in 
Greek. 

The  interesting  path  thus  opened,  al- 
though it  led  into  such  an  intricate  laby- 
rinth, was  follow’ed  by  Young  with  his 
accustomed  energy  and  diligence.  Lead- 
ing students  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
in  England — Porson  and  Heyne,  Silvestre 
de  Sacy  and  Ackerbladt — had  found  them- 
selves entangled  in  the  inextricable  maze 
when  Young  began  his  explorations* 
The  article  “Egypt” — which  was  under- 
taken, as  we  have  seen,  for  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica t 
and  w ritten  in  1818,  though  not  published 
until  the  year  following — contained  a gen- 
eral view  of  the  results  both  of  his  critical 
and  historical  labors;  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced “to  be  the  greatest  effort  of 
scholarship  and  ingenuity  of  which  mod- 
ern literature  can  boast.” 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
rival  claims  of  Young  and  Champollion 
to  the  priority  of  discovery  in  the  dim 
fields  of  Egyptian  interpretation.  The 
cause  of  Champollion  was  warmly  es- 
poused by  his  countrymen,  who  crowned 
him  with  applause,  emoluments,  and  hon- 
ors; while,  as  was  usual  with  him.  Young 
had  few  voices  on  his  side  in  England; 
and  even  yet  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
departments,  his  genius  and  labors  have 
been  awarded  the  scantiest  and  tardiest 
recognition.  The  article  “ Egypt,”  which 
contained  the  principal  record  of  Young's 
researches  in  hieroglyphical  literature, 
was  addressed,  not  to  learned,  but  to  gen- 
eral readers,  and  it  exhibited,  therefore,  a 
very  imperfect  view  of  the  vast  mass  of 
materials  w hich  he  had  collected,  and  of 
the  patient  and  skilful  analysis  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected.  These  manu- 
scripts were  all  written  before  the  pre- 
paration of  that  article,  and  nearly  five 
years  before-  the  appearance  of  Cham- 
poll  ion's  letter  to  M.  Dacier,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious from  an  inspection  of  them  that 
they  had  received  no  subsequent  addi- 
tions. The  whole  of  the  intervening  peri- 
od, in  fact,  had  been  fully  occupied  in  writ- 
ing nearly  seventy  articles  for -the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica , 
as  well  as  by  a great  variety  of  public 
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and  other  engagements.  His  biographer, 
Dr.  Peacock,  says:  “It  was  only  after  a 
perusal  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts 
that  I became  fully  aware  how  very  im- 
perfectly the  published  writings  of  Dr. 
Young  represented  either  the  extent  or 
the  character  of  his  researches,  or  the 
real  progress  he  had  made  in  the  dis- 
covery of  phonetic  hieroglyphics  many 
years  before  Champollion  had  made  his 
appearance  in  the  field.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  fate  of  Dr.  Young,  in  everything  re- 
lating to  his  hieroglyphical  researches, 
to  be  plundered,  misrepresented,  or  mis- 
understood.” 

About  1810  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
sought  his  aid  to  decide  upon  the  value  of 
some  suggested  improvements  in  naval 
architecture;  in  1811  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  physicians  of  St.  George’s 
Hospital ; in  1818  be  was  appointed 
secretary  to  a commission  for  ascertain- 
ing the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum, 
for  comparing  the  French  and  English 
standards  with  each  other,  and  for  con- 
sidering whether  it  would  be  practicable 
and  advisable  to  establish  throughout  the 
empire  a more  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  In  1818  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
with  a salary  of  four  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  which  he  considered  sufficient  to 
justify  his  appearing  henceforward  before 
the  public  in  his  proper  character  of  a 
man  of  science,  without  regarding  the 
possible  loss  of  professional  income  which 
might  result  from  his  doing  so.  The  re- 
sults which  followed  from  his  appoint- 
ment showed  that  the  opinion  entertained 
of  the  universality  and  soundness  of  his 
attainments  was  not  misplaced,  and  we 
find  him  discharging  the  new  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him,  including  a 
very  extensive  astronomical  correspond- 
ence, writh  a mastery  of  the  subject  as 
complete  and  technical  as  if  the  study  of 
that  science  had  formed  the  chief  business 
of  his  life. 

In  the  interval  of  twelve  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  publication  of  his 
“Reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review ” and 
the  appearance  of  Fresnel’s  first  “ Memoir 
on  Diffraction,”  in  1816,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Young  was  ostensibly  connected  with 
no  important  experimental  or  theoretical 
optical  investigations.  In  fact,  his  pre- 
vious labors  upon  the  subject  seemed  to 
have  been  absolutely  forgotten,  and  it 


would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a single 
allusion  made  to  them  in  any  optical  work 
or  a memoir  published  during  that  pe- 
riod, either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the 
intermediate  period  La  Place  had  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  memoir  on  the 
double  refraction  of  Iceland  spar;  Malus 
had  discovered  the  polarization  of  light 
by  reflection,  and  was  engaged  in  a brill- 
iant series  of  researches  connecting  his 
discovery  with  the  optical  properties  of 
crystalline  bodies,  when  a premature 
death  brought  his  labors  to  a close ; Brew- 
ster was  enriching  every  department  of 
experimental  optics  with  most  remarkable 
speculations  and  discoveries;  Arago  had 
found  the  colors  of  crystalline  plates  pro- 
duced by  polarized  light,  and  though  less 
fertile  than  some  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  number  of  his  contributions  to  the 
science,  he  was  second  to  none  of  them  in 
the  critical  sagacity  with  which  he  ana- 
lyzed their  labors;  Biot  was  combining 
theoretical  and  practical  researches  with 
a success  and  ingenuity  which  seemed  to 
promise  him  the  first  place  amongst  opti- 
cal discoverers,  when  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  waste  his  energies  and  compromise  his 
reputation  in  the  proposition  and  obsti- 
nate maintenance  of  his  theory  of  mov- 
able polarization. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Young,  though 
he  engaged  in  no  continuous  optical  in- 
vestigations, and  preserved  strictly  the 
incognito  which  he  considered  to  be  due 
to  his  profession,  was  neither  an  idle  nor 
an  unconcerned  observer  of  what  was 
passing  around  him.  Occasionally,  and 
at  distant  intervals,  he  endeavored  to  con- 
nect his  own  views  of  the  nature  of  light 
with  some  of  the  rich  harvest  of  results 
which,  chiefly  through  the  labors  of 
Brewster,  had  followed  the  discoveries 
of  Malus.  Meanwhile  a young  French 
officer  of  engineers,  inferior  to  none  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  experi- 
mental and  mathematical  skill  and  in  in- 
ventiveness, had  recently  appeared  on  the 
scene,  who  was  destined  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  to  connect  these  scattered  and 
apparently  incongruous  phenomena  by  a 
consistent  theory,  and  give  a new  aspect 
to  the  whole  face  of  optical  science.  This 
was  Fresnel,  who  thus  wrote  to  Young: 
“When  we  believe  that  we  have  made  a 
discovery,  it  is  not  without  regret  that  we 
find  that  another  has  made  it  before  us; 
and  I will  frankly  confess  to  you,  sir, 
that  such  was  the  feeling  experienced 
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when  Arago  showed  me  that  there  were 
only  a small  number  of  observations 
really  new  in  my  original  memoir.  But 
if  anything  could  console  me  for  not 
having  had  the  advantage  of  priority,  it 
is  that  it  has  brought  me  in  contact  with 
a philosopher  who  has  enriched  physical 
science  with  so  great  a number  of  impor- 
tant discoveries — a circumstance  which 
has  not  a little  contributed  to  increase 
my  own  confidence  in  the  theory  which 
I have  adopted.”  The  discussion  which 
arose  out  of  Fresnel’s  memoir,  and  the 
ample  references  to  Dr.  Young’s  writings 
which  it  contained,  were  the  means  of 
calling  the  attention  of  men  of  science  in 
France  both  to  the  undulatory  theory 
and  to  its  author. 

Arago  tells  the  pretty  story  as  to  how  he 
himself  became  possessed  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  imparted  to  Fresnel.  “ In 
the  year  1816  I visited  England  in  compa- 
ny with  my  learned  friend  Gay  Lussac. 
Fresnel  had  recently  made  his  d6but  in 
the  career  of  the  sciences,  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner,  by  his  ‘Memoir  on  Dif- 
fraction.’ This  work,  which  in  our  opin- 
ion contained  a capital  experiment  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  light,  became  naturally  the  first  sub- 
ject of  our  conversation  with  Dr.  Young. 
We  were  astonished  at  the  number  of  re- 
strictions which  he  imposed  upon  our 
commendations  of  it,  when  at  last  he  de- 
clared that  the  experiment  which  we  val- 
ued so  highly  was  to  be  found  since  1807 
in  his  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy. 
This  assertion  appeared  to  us  unfounded, 
and  a long  and  very  minute  discussion 
followed.  Mrs.  Young  was  present,  with- 
out offering  to  take  any  part  in  it,  as  the 
fear  of  the  ridicule  implied  in  the  sobri- 
quet of  bas  bleu  makes  English  ladies  re- 
served in  the  presence  of  strangers.  Our 
neglect  of  propriety  never  struck  us  until 
the  moment  when  Mrs.  Young  quitted 
the  room  somewhat  precipitately.  We 
were  beginning  to  make  our  apologies  to 
her  husband,  when  we  saw  her  return 
with  an  enormous  quarto  volume  under 
her  arm.  It  was  the  first  volume  of  the 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  She 
placed  it  on  the  table,  opened  the  book, 
without  saying  a word,  at  page  887,  and 
showed  with  her  finger  a figure  where  the 
curvilinear  course  of  the  diffracted  bands, 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  discussion, 
is  found  to  be  established  theoretically.” 

There  were  few  subjects  of  public  in- 


terest where  investigations  involving  a 
difficult  application  of  mathematical  and 
mechanical  principles  were  concerned  in 
which  Young’s  assistance  was  not  re- 
quired. Life-assurance  was  beginning  to 
excite  a wide  and  deep  interest,  and  as  he 
was  invited  to  the  subject  he  spent  much 
time  and  pains  upon  elaborate  calcula- 
tions to  ascertain  the  value  of  life,  upon 
which  to  base,  in  accordance  with  sound 
principles,  annuities  and  assurance.  His 
course  of  life,  considered  apart  from  the 
variety  of  his  occupations,  was  remarkably 
uniform.  He  resided  in  London  from 
November  to  June,  and  at  Worthing  from 
July  to  the  end  of  October.  His  profes- 
sional engagements  restricted  his  visits 
elsewhere  within  very  narrow  limits. 

In  writing  to  a friend  who  complained 
of  ennui  and  a want  of  resolution  to  em- 
ploy himself,  he  says:  “About  this  time 
last  year” — the  letter  is  dated  December, 
1820 — “ I was  giving  myself  a holiday  of 
a few  weeks,  and  I fell  into  a sort  of 
fidgety  languor,  and  fancied  I was  grow- 
ing old.  It  wore  off  very  soon,  however, 
and  I am  convinced  there  is  no  remedy  so 
effectual  for  this  and  other  intellectual 
diseases  as  plenty  of  work,  without  anx- 
iety and  fatigue.  This  autumn  I have 
been,  in  fact,  going  on  with  a work  which 
then  almost  frightened  me  at  having  un- 
dertaken, and  am  already  printing  the  first 
part  of  it.  I am  also  writing  over  again  my 
article  on  ‘Languages,’  in  the  Quarterly 
Review , with  many  additions,  for  the  next 
Supplement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan - 
nica;  and  a biographical  memoir  on  La- 
grange, which  will  be  almost  as  long,  re- 
quiring a list  of  one  hundred  different  pa- 
pers on  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  mathe- 
matics. I have  then  the  business  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude  to  manage,  and  some 
of  the  Royal  Society’s.  The  arctic  expedi- 
tion is  now  settled,  but  we  are  fitting  our 
astronomer  for  the  Cape  with  all  his  books 
and  instruments.  Then  there  is  a Com- 
mittee of  Elegant  Extracts  to  consider  the 
tonnage  of  ships,  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Admiralty,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Treasury,  which  will  not  take 
long,  but  I shall  have  the  onus.  Then 
there  is  my  hospital,  to  speak  nothing 
of  my  private  patients,  who  are  very  dis- 
creet at  this  time  of  the  year.  I must 
shortly  do  a little  more  to  the  hieroglyph- 
ics, and  after  one  number  more  I shall  be 
able  to  judge  if  the  thing  is  worth  con- 
tinuing or  not.  I have  learned  more  or 
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less  perfectly  a tolerable  variety  of  things, 
but  there  are  two  I have  never  yet  learn- 
ed— to  get  up  and  to  go  to  bed.  It  is  now 
past  twelve  o’clock,  but  I shall  write  an 
hour  longer.” 

In  the  year  1826  he  removed  from  his 
house  in  Wei  beck  Street  to  another  in 
Park  Square,  which  had  been  built  under 
his  own  directions,  and  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  taste. 

On  the  6th  of  August  of  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  eight  for- 
eign associates  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  in  the  place  of  Volta— the  highest 
honor  that  can  be  conferred  on  a man  of 
science.  Davy  and  Wollaston  were  al- 
ready members;  their  places  and  that  of 
Young  were  afterward  not  less  worthily 
filled  by  Brown,  Faraday,  and  Brewster. 

In  a letter  written  in  the  autumn  of 
1828  he  says:  “As  for  myself,  I am  per- 
fectly content  with  the  life  I lead : walk- 
ing on  business  of  routine  every  day  from 
eleven  to  two;  the  rest  of  the  day  sitting 
over  my  hieroglyphics  or  mathematics, 
and  conversing  in  my  library  with  people 
beyond  the  Alps  or  the  Mediterranean.  I 
have  lost  all  ambition  for  a more  bustling 
life  or  more  active  scenes,  and  I believe  I 
am  as  happy  as  a person  so  old  in  soul  is 
capable  of  being.  In  mental  faculties  I 
am  not  yet  so  old,  and  I amuse  myself  al- 
most daily  with  some  petty  bonnes  for- 
tunes among  some  of  the  nine  sisters.” 

In  February,  1829,  his  health  began  to 
give  way,  and  by  April  his  friends  and 
physicians  became  alarmed  at  liis  symp- 
toms. Though  under  the  pressure  of  se- 
vere illness,  nothing  could  surpass  the 
kindness  of  his  affections  to  all  around 
him.  He  said  that  he  had  completed  all 
the  works  on  which  he  was  engaged,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rudiments  of  an 
Egyptian  dictionary,  which  he  had  brought 
near  to  its  completion,  and  which  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  finish.  It  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  lithographers,  and  he 
not  only  continued  to  give  directions  con- 
cerning it,  but  labored  at  it  with  a pencil 
when,  confined  to  his  bed,  he  was  unable 
to  hold  a pen.  To  a friend  who  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  the  danger  of  fatiguing 
himself,  he  replied  it  was  no  fatigue;  that 
it  was  a work  which,  if  he  should  live,  it 
would  be  a satisfaction  to  have  finished; 
but  otherwise,  which  seemed  most  proba- 
ble, it  would  still  be  a great  satisfaction 
never  to  have  spent  an  idle  day  in  his 
life. 


His  illness  continued,  with  some  slight 
variations,  but  he  was  gradually  sinking 
into  greater  and  greater  weakness,  till  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  May,  when  he  ex- 
pired without  a struggle,  having  hardly 
completed  his  fifty-sixth  year.  The  dis- 
ease proved  to  be  an  ossification  of  the 
aorta,  which  must  have  been  in  progress 
for  many  years.  His  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  vault  of  his  wife’s  family 
in  the  church  of  Farnborough,  Kent. 

As  a physician,  a linguist,  an  archae- 
ologist, a mathematician,  scholar,  and 
philosopher  in  their  most  difficult  and 
abstruse  investigations,  Thomas  Young 
has  added  to  almost  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  that  which  will  be  re- 
membered to  after-times. 

Arago  says:  “ Who  would  not  imagine 
that  he  had  before  him  the  register  of  the 
labors  of  several  academies,  and  not  those 
of  a single  individual,  on  hearing,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  list  of  titles:  ‘Me- 
moir on  the  Establishments  where  Iron  is 
Wrought;’  ‘Essays  on  Music  and  Paint- 
ing ;’  ‘ Remarks  on  the  Habits  of  Spiders 
and  the  Theory  of  Fabricius;’  ‘On  the 
Stability  of  Arches  of  Bridges;’  ‘On  the 
Atmosphere  of  the  Moon ;’  ‘ Description  of 
a new  Species  of  Opercularia ;’  ‘ Mathe- 
matical Theory  of  Epicycloidal  Curves;’ 

‘ Restoration  and  Translation  of  Different 
Greek  Inscriptions ;’  ‘ On  the  Means  of 
Strengthening  the  Construction  of  Ships 
of  the  Line ;’  ‘ On  the  Play  of  the  Heart 
and  of  Arteries  in  the  Phenomena  of 
Circulation  ;’  ‘ Theory  of  Tides ;’  ‘ On  the 
Diseases  of  the  Chest;’  ‘On  the  Friction 
of  Axes  of  Machines;’  ‘On  the  Yellow- 
Fever;’  ‘On  the  Calculation  of  Eclipses;’ 
‘Essays  on  Grammar,’ etc.” 

This  list,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
intended  by  Arago  merely  as  a specimen 
of  the  vast  catalogue  which  might  be  made 
of  Young’s  writings. 

Although  Westminster  Abbey  does  not 
hold  his  dust,  Dean  Buckland  allowed 
Young’s  devoted  widow  to  place  within 
its  famous  walls  a profile  medallion  of 
him  executed  by  Chantrey,  and  beneath  it 
a slab  contain  ir^g  an  inscription  written 
by  his  life-long  friehd  Hudson  Gurney. 

When  we  consider  the  grandeur  of  his 
genius,  the  multifarious  greatness  of  his 
works,  the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of 
his  character,  we  are  amazed  at  the  in- 
difference of  mankind,  which  has  suf 
fered  his  name  to  rest  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity. 
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4 WAY  in  southwestern  Virginia,  in 
l\.  the  heart  of  the  mountain  system,  old 
Humpback  lifts  his  bald  forehead  high 
above  surrounding  peaks,  and  holds  it 
sharp  and  clear  against  the  horizon,  save 
when  clouds  gather,  turbanwise,  and  soft- 
ly veil  the  grimness  of  his  outlines. 
Around  him  group  the  lesser  peaks  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  rivets  of  that  grand 
chain  whereof  the  great  41  bald  ” moun- 
tains are  the  links. 

It  was  the  middle  of  November.  The 
corn  had  all  been  gathered,  and  the  yellow 
stalks  stood  in  straggling  rows  in  the  fields 
and  patches  on  the  mountain-sides.  Here 
and  there  a cow  or  a lean  steer  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  and  gleaned  the  scat- 
tered blades  of  fodder.  In  the  fence  cor- 
ners the  blackberry  and  sassafras  bushes 
still  showed  dashes  of  color  where  tufts  of 
leaves  more  tenacious  than  their  fellows 
clung  to  the  parent  stem,  loath  to  admit 
that  the  glory  of  autumn  was  over.  The 
sky  was  hazy  and  the  distances  long  and 
languid.  The  weedy  wagon  road  which 
formed  the  connecting  link  between  the 
high  regions  and  civilization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  little  town  of  Austin ville, 
away  beyond  the  range,  wound  along  the 
mountain-side,  past  the  clearing  in  which 
Dave  Donald's  cabin  stood,  crossed  the 
ravine,  lifted  itself  to  the  shoulder  of  old 
Humpback,  and  so  went  down  to  the  coun- 
try on  the  other  side. 

On  the  porch,  in  a split  bottomed  rock- 
ing-chair that  creaked  as  it  moved,  sat 
Mrs.  Donald,  a long,  lean,  sallow-faced 
woman,  who  looked  as  if  she  might  have 
been  carved  out  of  skim-milk  cheese  with 
a knife  having  a jagged  edge.  Her  liair 
was  covered  by  a cotton  handkerchief,  the 
ends  of  which  were  secured  in  a knot  be- 
neath her  chin  ; but  the  face,  despite  its 
sallowness  and  wrinkles,  was  not  unpleas- 
ing, for  about  the  mouth  lurked  a touch 
of  humor,  and  the  eyes  were  soft  and  pa- 
thetic. She  was  a copious  talker,  and  as 
her  chair  swayed  backward  and  forward 
her  words  flowed  with  a monotonous  stead- 
iness that  was  not  unlike  the  movement 
of  a canal. 

Her  audience  was  a slim  girl  with  a 
freckled  face  and  reddish  hair,  who  had 
fetched  out  a dish  of  scraps,  left  from  the 
mid-day  meal,  for  the  refreshment  of  two 


ungainly,  flop -eared  hound  puppies,  and 
was  seated  on  the  rough  block  that  served 
for  a step,  watching  that  the  dogs  treated 
each  other  with  fairness.  Presently  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  let  them  wander  over 
toward  Humpback,  where  the  sun  was 
making  shadow  pictures  with  the  rocks 
and  the  bare  branches  of  the  oaks  and 
hemlocks.  She  leaned  slightly  forward, 
and  shaded  her  eyes  with  one  sunburned 
hand,  and  gazed  intently  at  something 
away  in  the  distance. 

44  What  air  thet  yer  viewin’,  Edief” 
questioned  the  elder  woman,  leaning  for- 
ward also. 

“’Tain’t  nothin’  ’cept  old  Tom  Martin 
on  ther  gray  mar’  cornin’  over  Hump- 
back,” the  girl  replied,  in  a soft,  slow 
drawl.  44He  don’t  do  nothin’  ’cept  ride 
erbout  ther  mountings  nowadays,  up  an’ 
down,  an’  here  an’  thar,  like  er  haunt 
wliar's  dead  an’  restless.  Ther  people  say 
he  hevn’t  full  knowledge  lef’,  an’  thet  he’s 
all  mixed  up  an’  luny.” 

The  elder  woman  sighed.  44  He  used  ter 
be  er  likely  chap  enough  when  I war 
growin’  up,”  she  said.  4‘  He  were  pow’r- 
ful  yearnest,  an’  took  things  hard,  frum 
measles  ter  religion ; an’  he  alius  hed  er 
b’ilin’  temper.  But  thar  warn’t  no  rale 
harm  in  Tom  ’twell  Cynthy  Taylor  got 
hold  on  him.  Thet  gal  war  wuss  ter  Tom 
en  thunder  is  ter  sweet  milk.  She  turn- 
ed him  sour  through  en  through;  then, 
when  hfc  took  religion,  ther  whey  all  dried 
up  too,  an’  ’twan’t  nothin’  but  ther  hard 
curd  lef’.” 

The  horseman  had  crossed  the  raviue 
and  was  coming  along  the  road  toward 
the  clearing.  He  was  a tall,  spare  man, 
much  bent  and  very  gray,  and  lie  slouch- 
ed in  his  saddle  as  he  rode.  The  bridle 
hung  loose  in  his  hand,  and  the  old  horse 
jogged  along  at  any  gait  that  suited  him. 
“Death  on  ther  pale  horse,”  the  rough, 
rustic  youths  had  dubbed  the  pair;  but  the 
simile  was  too  violent.  So  pale,  so  still, 
so  shadowy  they  appeared  that  they  seem- 
ed rather  the  ghost  of  Death  and  Death’s 
grim  charger. 

He  did  not  raise  his  head  as  he  passed, 
nor  glance  aside,  nor  exchange  a word  of 
neighborly  greeting.  His  eyes  gazed  out 
between  his  horse's  ears,  and  his  right 
hand  mechanically  stroked  the  long,  un- 
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kempt  gray  beard  that  flowed  over  his 
breast.  His  slouch  hat  was  pulled  for- 
ward, and  his  grizzled  locks  rested  on  the 
collar  of  his  old  gray  coat. 

The  girl’s  eyes  followed  him  pitifully. 
“They  do  say  ez  how  he  air  good  ter  folks 
in  trouble,”  she  said.  “When  Amos 
Peters  broke  his  leg  in  gutherin’  corn 
time,  an’  nobody  ter  liolp  him  with  ther 
crap,  Tom  Martin  came  down  off’n  Hump- 
back en  pulled  it  all,  en  hauled  it,  an’ 
shucked  it  out  fur  ’em,  an’  wouldn’t  take 
no  pay,  nor  so  much  ez  er  meal  er  vittlcs 
in  tlier  house,  nor  er  thankee,  nor  nothin’. 
An’  when  ther  Reads  war  down  sick  with 
ther  fever,  Tom  holped  them,  too ; an’  Dick 
Read  ’lowed  ter  me  thet  no  doctor  couldn't 
er  cured  ’em  no  quicker.  When  Sal 
White’s  little  gal  got  lost,  ye’r  afore  las’, 
out  gutherin’  huckleberries,  an’  ther  folk 
s’arched  ther  mountings  through  an’ 
couldn’t  find  her,  ’twere  old  Tom  war 
fetched  her  home  at  las’,  skeer’  e’en-ermost 
ter  death,  but  with  nary  scratch  upon 
her.” 

“Yes;  ’twere  Cynthy’s  doin’,”  Mrs. 
Donald  repeated;  “but  er  body  couldn't 
ezackly  blame  her  nother.  She  war  jest 
er  foolish  gal,  an’  what  she  done,  she  done 
outer  foolishness  an’  sperrits.  She  never 
meant  no  harm ; but  she  done  it  all  ther 
same.  Lord,  what  er  gal  Cynthy  was— 
full  er  fun  en  frolic,  an’  tricky  ez  er  kit- 
ten ! Outdacious ! Why,  she’d  fa’rly  turn 
ther  mountings  over  when  she  got  ready 
fur  er  frolic.  Cynthy  war  jest  scand’lous; 
an’  she  war  mighty  pretty,  too — ez  pretty 
ez  er  peach  blow. 

“ Ther  heft  er  ther  boys  was  co’tin’  Cyn- 
thy by  times  she  turned  of  fifteen,  an’  they 
used  to  come  from  near  an’  far,  even  from 
Austinville,  arter  her.  But  ther  wuss 
ones  an’  ther  hottes’  were  Nat  Brixley  an’ 
young  Tom  Martin.  Nat  he  war  a stiff- 
lipped chap,  an’  he  never  let  Cynthy 
know  how  much  sto’  lie  sot  by  her  no 
more’n  he  could  help;  but  Tom,  fur  all 
his  temper,  war  ez  sappy  ez  er  pokeweed. 
He  took  all  she  chose  ter  put  upon  him 
straight  erlong,  an’  t’wan't  nothin’  thet 
gal  wouldn't  do,  an’  didn't. 

“I  mind  o’  some  er  the  tricks  she  used 
ter  play  him.  Tom  war  a sort  er  dull 
fellow,  mighty  slow  'bout  ketchin’  holt  o’ 
.anything,  an’  thet  was  what  aigged  her 
on.  ’Twas  so  easy  to  raise  er  laugh  on 
Tom.  When  Sal  Taylor  merried  Peter 
White  they  bed  er  sort  ov  infa’r  at  Rube 
Taylor's,  an’  mos’  o’  ther  neighbors  got 
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er  bid.  Thar  war  a sight  o’  ther  young 
folks  thar,  an’  ’mong  ’em  Tom  an’  Nat. 

At  supper  them  two  got  side  o’  Cynthy, 
one  one  side,  an’  one  t'other.  Arter  all 
hed  sot  down  some  o’  ther  boys  fur  er 
prodjeck  blowed  out  all  ther  lights  sud- 
den like,  an’  Nat  Brixley  hollered  out, 

‘ Every  man  ketch  what  he  loves  best  an’ 
hold  on,’ an’  put  his  arm  roun’  ther  back 
o'  Cynthy’s  cheer.  Thar  war  er  lot  o’ 
sniggerin’  ’mongst  ’em  ail,  an’  then  ther 
candles  war  lit,  an’ lo  an’  beholds!  every 
single  man  in  ther  room  hed  his  han’ 
’pon  the  ’ooman  he  liked  best,  ’ceptin’ 
’twas  Tom  Martin,  an’  he  hed  leaned 
forred  an’  jobbed  his  fork  into  er  fatroas’ 
sliote  whar  was  settin’  in  front  ov  him, 
an’  was  holdin’  on  fur  life. 

“They  raised  er  mighty  laugh  on  him, 
an’  Cynthy  were  the  wust  ov  all.  She 
like  ter  worried  him  plumb  out’n  his 
senses  ’bout  ther  pig.  Tom  thought  thar 
was  gwine  ter  be  er  scramble  fur  ther 
vittles.  Tom  warn’t  quick  much.  An’ 
they  sed  ez  how  Cynthy  put  ther  boys  up 
ter  blowin’  out  ther  candles. 

“The  wuss  trick  she  ever  played  him, 
though,  war  endurin’  ther  time  ov  ther 
pertracted  meetin’  at  Thinshade  meetin’- 
house.  Brother  Timothy  Fletcher  were 
kyarin’  ov  it  on,  with  one  er  two  mo’  ter 
help  him,  an’  Brother  Timothy  hed  ergif’ 
fur  exhortin’  thet  fa'rly  h’isted  you  ofFn 
yerfeet.  Sinners  war  rank  in  ther  moun- 
tings thet  ye’r,  an'  Brother  Timothy  jus’ 
gript  on  ter  ther  scythe  o’  pray'r  an’ 
mowed  ’em  down  like  er  man  whar's 
cradlin’  wheat.  Ther  mourners’  bench 
were  so  full  thet  they  were  'bleeged  ter 
hev  two,  an’  er  sight  o’  folks  foun’  thar 
salvation  endurin’  ov  ther  week.  One 
Sunday  ther  ’citement  ris  up  on  its  hind 
legs.  Brother  Timothy  hed  come  down 
out’n  ther  pulpef,  an’  was  walkin’  up  an’ 
down,  prayin’  an’ wrasslin’ an'  zortin’  ther 
sinners  ter  come  through.  Tom  Martin 
were  pow’rful  struck.  He'd  been  under 
conviction  an’  seekin'  fur  better' n er  week, 
an’  'peared  thet  mornin’  he  jes  lit  right 
through.  Heaven  wa'n't  nothin’  ter  him  ! 

He  jus’  popped  up  'pon  er  bench,  an’  laid 
off  'bout  jedgment-day  an’  ther  throne  o' 
grace  same  ez  Brother  Timothy  could  er 
done. 

“’Twas  pow’rful  affectin'  ter  them  whar 
know’d  him  an’  what  er  temper  he  hed 
got,  an’  ther  folks  ’lowed  ter  one  ’nother 
that  ther  sperrit  o'  grace  war  workin'  in 
Tom.  He  went  roun'  amongst  ther  wo- 
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men,  an’  put  his  arm  roun’  some  on  ’em 
an’  begged  an’  prayed  ’em  ter  come  ter 
the  mourners’  bench,  an’  some  of  ’em 
went.  Well,  when  he  got  roun’  ter 
Cynthy  she  dodged  back  behind  her  bro- 
ther, an’  flung  up  her  head  at  him,  an’ 
’lowed  tliet  she  didn’t  need  no  holdin’, 
when  she  got  ready  ter  get  religion  she 
reckoned  she’d  have  strenck  enough  ter 
hold  it  up.  An’  Nat  Brixley  axed  him 
how  come  he  didn’t  help  Mis’  Colley 
through,  whar  war  old  enough  ter  be  his 
grannie,  an’  nary  toof  left  in  her  head, 
seein’  thet  she  war  feeble  like  an’  hed 
ben  seekin’  better’n  er  week.  Then  ther 
boys  sniggered,  an’  Cynthy  did  too,  an’ 
Tom  went  white  in  ther  face,  but  he  never 
said  nothin’. 

“ Arter  while  preachin’  was  over,  an’  all 
ther  folks  come  out.  Them  whar  was 
campin’  close  by  begun  ter  study  ’bout 
supper,  an’  them  whar  was  gwine  home, 
’bout  startin’.  Thar  was  right  smart 
horses  en  wagons  in  ther  clearin’  befo’ 
ther'  meetin’-house  door,  an’  foremost  of 
’em  all  was  ther  clav-bank  filly  Tom  Mar- 
tin was  ridin'.  Well,  what  mus’  thet 
Cynthy  do  but  set  up  thet  little  freckled- 
faced limb  o’  Satan,  Bill  Brixley,  ter  slip 
roun’  unbeknownst  an’  cut  Tom’s  stirrup 
leathers  e’en-ermost  in  two,  close  up  un- 
der the  saddle  skirts.  Tom  he  come  out, 
still  exhortin’,  vTith  ther  religion  inside 
of  him  so  new  'twas  bubbling  up  like 
yeast.  He  put  his  hand  ’pon  ther  saddle- 
bow an’  h’isted  up  his  foot.  Nat  Brixley 
war  standin’  tliar,  an’  he  sez,  sez  he,  4 You- 
uns  hev  got  er  right-handed  grip  on  sal- 
vation this  time,  ’ain’t  yer,  Tom?’  An’ 
Tom  made  answer:  4 1 believes  yer.  I’ve 
got  h’isted  on  ter  ther  Rock  at  las’.  Thar 
ain’t  no  mo’  stumblin’  an’  no  mo’  down- 
failin’  fur  Tom  Martin.’  Then  lie  stuck 
his  toe  in  ther  stirrup,  an’  hefted  up  his 
t’other  leg  ter  fling  it  ’cross  ther  filly; 
then  thar  come  er  sort  o’  zip-zap , sharp, 
like  er  pop-gun,  an’  Tom  made  er  grab  at 
ther  filly's  mane  an’  missed  it,  an’  keeled 
right  over  on  his  back  in  the  road.  His 
heels  flew  up  when  his  head  butt  agin 
ther  groun’,  an’  hit  the  filly  er  crack  thet 
sont  her  down  ther  mounting  like  some- 
body had  shot  her  out’n  er  musket. 

44 1 don’t  never  remember  ter  seed  er 
man  so  mad;  er  ’coon  in  er  holler  log 
wid  ther  dog  barkin’  in  at  ther  hole 
air  er  downright  fool  compared  ter  him. 
His  religion  were  new,  an’  hadn't  got 
settled  down  ter  be  no  consolation  yet, 


which  air  happen  ther  reason  fur  him 
breakin’  loose  ther  way  he  done.  He 
whirled  right  in  an’  cussed!  I all  but 
looked  fur  ther  a’r  to  tu’n  blue  an’ 
smell  o’  sulphur.  Couldn’t  nobody  do 
nothin’  wid  him.  He  flung  out  his  fist 
an’  whanged  Nat  Brixley  ’side  of  ther  jaw 
twell  ’twar  er  wonder  he  hed  any  mo’ 
toofs  lef’  then  ole  Mis’  Colley.  Nat 
balled  up  his  fists  ther  minute  he  cotch 
his  breath,  an’  come  at  Tom  like  er  ram. 
Ther  men-folks  hed  cornsider’ble  work  ter 
part  ’em.  ’Twar  just  scand’lous. 

44  Arter  that  Tom  he  sot  in  fur  er  right 
bad  spell;  he  quit  cornin’  ter  meetin’  an’ 
gwine  amongst  ther  neighbors,  an’  got 
short  an’  sour.  He  kep’  hisse’f  to  hisse’f 
over  thar  at  thet  lonesome  place  o’  his’n 
on  Humpback,  an’  never  hed  nothin’  ter 
say  ter  nobody.  When  Cynthy  married 
Nat  Brixley,  folks  sort  ov  misdoubted 
thar’d  be  er  fuss;  but  thar  warn’t.  Tom 
never  come  ter  ther  weddin’,  nor  axed  no 
odds,  nor  took  no  intruss;  he  jus’  kept 
hisse’f  to  hisse’f,  an’  arter  while  folks  for- 
got ter  be  oneasy. 

“Somehow  it  look’  like  nothin’  ’tall 
didn’t  prosper  ’long  ov  Nat  an’  Cynthy. 
Nat  war  er  good  hand  too,  an’  it  look  cu- 
r’ous  how  come  lie  didn’t  get  along  no 
better;  but  he  didn’t.  Bad  luck  sort  er 
followed  him.  He  bought  er  piece  o’ 
lan’,  an’  arter  he’d  ’most  done  payin’  fur 
it.  Lawyer  Jones  he  foun’  out  ther  title 
wa’n’t  no  ’count,  an'  some  folks  over  ter 
Austin ville  sued  fur  it,  bekase  it  hed  be- 
longst  to  thar  gran’daddy  or  somethin’, 
an’  got  it  back.  Cynthy  worked  hard; 
but  losin’  ther  home  sorter  daunted  her. 
She  ’lowed  ter  me  ’twar  Tom  tole  Lawyer 
Jones ’bout  ther  title;  but  I don’  know. 
Nobody  else  never  sed  so,  an’  ’twould  er 
been  er  low-lived  trick.  They  lived  er- 
bout  awhile,  fus’  here  an’  then  thar,  an’ 
seed  er  sight  o’  trouble.  Cynthy  lost  one 
o’  her  chil'en  (she  lied  three  by  then),  an’ 
thet  discouraged  her  mo'.  T’wa'n’t  no- 
thin' nobody  could  do  ter  help  much,  fur 
Nat  was  proud  ez  Lucifer  hisse’f,  an'  Cyn- 
thy was  ez  bad.  Times  was  wus  with  ’em 
then  anybody  know'd  twell  arterwards. 

“When  they  hed  been  married  nigh 
six  ye’r,  Nat  he  fotoh  his  family  up  here 
on  Humpback  ter  live,  an'  rented  er  piece 
o’  groun’  from  Tom  Martin.  Cynthy  war, 
agin  it,  but  Nat  he  war  headstrong  an’ 
wouldn't  listen  to  her.  Nat  hed  er  yoke 
o’  steers,  an’  they  was  ter  wuk  on  sheers — 
one  half  fur  the  yother.  Things  got  along 
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right  peacible  ’twell  pullin’  corn  time,  an’ 
then  ther  devil  sort  ov  humped  hisse’f  an’ 
took  er  hand. 

“Nat  was  powerful  hard  run  thet  fall, 
an’  he  wanted  Tom  to  divide  ther  corn 
in  ther  shuck,  so  ez  he  could  get  his’n  at 
once.  But  Tom  he  wouldn’t  ’gree  to  it. 
He  ’lowed  thet  warn’t  no  fa’r  way  ter  do, 
an’  hilt  onter  ther  corn  bein’  shucked 
out  an’  sorted — good  corn  from  nubbins. 
Ther  crap  had  been  guthered  into  thet 
ole  terbacker-house  in  ther  middle  o’ 
Tom’s  big  field,  an’  thar  was  a padlock  on 
ther  door,  an’  Tom  he  toted  ther  key.  Nat 
went  arter  him  some  three  or  fo’  times 
ter  whirl  in  an’  shuck  out  ther  crap, 
but  Tom  shilly-shallied  an’  put  him  off. 
At  las’  things  got  so  low  wid  Nat  thet 
thar  warn’t  er  dust  o’  meal  in  ther  house, 
an’  ther  chil’en  war  frettin’  fur  vittles. 
He  went  ter  Tom  an’  told  him  how  ’twas, 
ez  man  ter  man.  Tom  sot  his  teeth,  an’ 
’lowed  thet  they’d  hed  thar  turn  an’  ’twas 
his’n  now,  an’  thet  thar  shouldn’t  nary 
grain  o’  thet  corn  be  touched  twell  he  got 
ready.  Then  he  sorter  flung  out  thet 
ef  Cynthy  chose  ter  come  over  ter  his 
house  an’  ax  fur  it,  thar  was  meat  an’ 
meal  plentiful. 

“Tom  war  on  horseback,  ridin’  of 
thet  same  gray  mar’  thet  were  er  filly 
then,  fur  the  men  hed  met  up  in  ther 
road.  Nat  caught  ther  horse  by  ther  bit 
an’  swo’  he’d  er  ruther  see  Cynthy 
dead  in  ther  road,  an’  ther  chil’en  too, 
then  see  ’em  beholden  ter  Tom  Martin’s 
charity  fur  a meal  o’  vittles.’  An’  he 
’lowed  thet  half  o’  thet  corn  war  his'n, 
an’  thet  he’d  liev  his  own  ef  he’d  got  ter* 
break  in  ther  terbacker-house  an’  take  it. 
An’  Tom  ’lowed  thet  ef  he  come  ter  any 
o’  thet  sort  o’  foolishness  he’d  find  hisse’f 
in  Austin ville  jail  afore  he  got  through. 
Nat  struck  at  Tom  with  his  stick,  but 
missed  him,  an’  Tom  jerked  ther  mar’s 
head  loose  an’  rid  off  an’  lef’  him. 

“Well,  nobody  never  did  know  how 
’twas  done,  an’  some  said  one  thing  an’ 
some  said  the  yother,  an’  ther  lawyers 
quarrelled  over  it,  an’  ’twar  printed  in 
ther  papers,  but  nothin’s  knowed  fur  sar- 
tain.  Some  boys  wliar  was  out  ’coon- 
huntin’  heard  er  shot  ’long  ’bout  daybreak, 
an’  when  they  come  on  through  Tom 
Martin's  field  they  seed  ther  terbacker- 
house  door  wide  open.  They  went  an’ 
looked  in.  Thar  w as  er  little  pile  er  corn 
shucked  out,  off  in  er  corner  to  itse’f, 
whar  Nat  hed  divided  it,  an'  thar  was  ther 


full  bag  leanin’  ’gin  ther  side  o’  the  house, 
an’  thar  wras  Nat  lay  in’  face  downward 
on  ther  corn  pile — stone  dead.” 

The  woman's  voice  shook.  “They 
kayr’d  him  home,”  she  went  on  present- 
ly, “ an’  laid  him  ’pon  ther  bed  whar  ther 
baby  war  layin’  sleepin’,  an’  Cynthy  never 
cried  nor  made  no  fuss.  She  jus’  leaned 
agin  ther  side  o’  ther  bed  with  her  head 
agin  his  breast  an’  his  hand  in  both  o’ 
hern.  The  onliest  soun’  she  made  war 
when  ther  baby  waked  up,  an’  sot  up  on 
ther  bed  an’  put  her  han’s  on  her  daddy’s 
face,  an’  then  in  his  coat  pocket  to  see  ef 
he  had  fetched  her  anything.  When  she 
pulled  her  little  hand  out  ’twas  full  o' 
corn,  an’  some  grains  fell  an’  rolled  down 
ter  the  floor.  Cynthy  flung  her  two 
hands  up  over  her  head  an’  wrung  ’em  to- 
gether, an’  moaned  once,  like  er  wild  cree- 
ter  ther  dogs  hev  worried.” 

Tears  were  dropping  slowly  on  the  nar- 
rator’s coarse  check  apron.  Edie’s  head 
was  bent  low,  and  her  breast  heaved. 
From  the  distance  came  the  sound  of  a 
horse’s  hoof  striking  against  a stone. 

“ Thar  was  talk  o’  lynchin’,  ther  feelin’ 
war  so  strong  agin  Tom  Martin  ; but  when 
they  went  up  on  Humpback  they  foun’ 
he’d  gone  straight  ter  Austinville  an’  gin 
hisse’f  up.  Thar  was  a trial,  an’  ther 
lawyers  argufied  an’  ’sputed,  an’  ther  ver- 
dict come  in  manslaughter,  an’  Tom  war 
sont  ter  jail  fur  ten  ye’r. 

“ Cynthy  never  got  over  it.  She  wilted 
away,  an’  died  ther  nex’  spring,  an’  ther 
chil’en  were  sont  ter  Nat’s  kinfolks  over  in 
Kanetucky.  Arter  while  ther  war  bruk 
out  an’  men  got  skeerce,  an’  thar  come  an 
order  ter  let  all  them  out  o’  jail  whar 
would  ’gree  ter  jine  ther  army.  Tom 
Martin  war  turned  out  with  ther  balance, 
an’  arter  ther  fightin’  war  over  he  come 
back  here  ter  Humpback.” 

The  girl  raised  her  tear-stained  face,  and 
said,  wistfully : “ It  hev  been  ’lowed  ter  me 
he  fit  well  in  ther  army;  an’  thet  arter 
ther  battles  he  would  go  'mongst  ther  dead 
an’  wounded  an'  do  what  he  could.  Pete 
White  hev  sed  ez  how  Tom  saved  his  life 
at  Shiloh.” 

The  sound  of  the  horse's  hoof  drew 
nearer,  dull  and  muffled  on  the  weed- 
grown  road.  The  gray  mare  passed,  and 
the  worn  old  man  slouched  forward  in  the 
saddle,  gazing  out  into  the  distance.  The 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  evening  shadows 
gathered  like  a soft,  dark  mantle  over 
Humpback. 
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JACK  O’  DREAMS. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  GORDON. 

I. 


THERE  is  naught  in  the  voice  of  a god 
That,  hearing  it,  any  would  know  it. 

Shall  all  of  you,  then,  understand 
The  song  of  the  soul  of  the  poet? 

Go,  untangle  the  ciphers  of  elves 
That  are  woven  in  traceried  hedges; 

Learn  to  play  on  your  teuderest  lute 
The  midsummer  croon  of  the  sedges; 

Pile  on  gold  all  the  fabulous  fruits 

That  in  dreams  the  parched  Arab  has  tasted; 
Bind  fast  to  a vanishing  star 

The  spirit  world-weary  and  wasted; 

Trip  truly  the  mystical  measure 
The  fairy  folk  dance  in  July; 

Go,  count  the  uncountable  treasure, 

Hill  hidden,  that  gnomes  have  laid  by; 

Float  awhile  in  ethereal  languor 
On  the  breath  of  a blossoming  rose; 

Awake  with  the  wondering  echoes 
When  the  trumpet  of  Camelot  blows; 

For  the  murmurous  music  of  summer 
Have  the  ear  of  the  volatile  bee; 

When  the  swallow  would  be  a new-comer. 

Wing  and  wing  with  him  traverse  the  sea; 
Match  the  flicker  of  lamps  on  the  altar 
With  the  undulant  psalm  of  the  choir; 

And  knot  the  three  knots  in  the  halter 
That  chokes  the  dry  throat  of  desire. 

This  done,  when  you  hear  it  you’ll  know  it: 
The  voice  of  God— and  his  poet. 

II. 


Natheless,  though  he’s  bound  to  bed 
Long  must  he  have  travelled, 

Fared  in  countries  new  and  strange 
Far  beyond  our  earthly  range, 

He  to  whom  the  poet’s  speech 
Is  an  easy  thing  to  teach. 

He  has  seen  the  crocodile 
Writhing  in  the  yellow  Nile. 

And  has  heard  in  jungle  haunt 
The  challenge  of  the  elephant. 

He  has  watched  the  caravan 
Flow  from  ancient  Teheran 
Through  the  drear  and  desert  land 
That  lies  this  side  of  Samarcand. 

He  has  heard  the  tiger  call 
From  her  thicket  in  Bengal, 

And  has  every  serpent  known 
That  genders  by  the  Amazon. 

Rode  he,  with  his  pilgrim  pack, 
Mecca  bound,  on  camel-back, 

And,  enwrapt  in  fleece  of  snow, 
Sledded  with  the  Esquimaux ; 


Fed  the  censers  round  the  throne 
Of  Buddha,  in  remote  Ceylon, 

And  watched  the  sated  vultures  play 
About  thy  Silent  Towers,  Bombay! 

He  has  all  the  highways  trod 
That  lead  to  Nijni-Novgorod ; 

Drifted  in  a carven  boat 
With  the  kilted  Cypriote; 

Swelled  the  shrill,  defiant  cheer 
Of  the  Bosnian  mountaineer; 

Listened,  with  uplifted  eye. 

To  the  muezzin’s  bidding  cry  ; 

And  let  his  pitying  shadow  fall 
Upon  the  Hebrews’  Wailing  Wall. 

He  has  felt  upon  his  cheek 
The  breeze  that  blows  at  Mozambique. 
He  has  leapt  the  dread  crevasse 
Of  the  Switzer’s  mountain  pass, 

And  with  loose  and  listless  rein 
Scoured  the  pampas  boundless  plain. 
To  him  wras  the  secret  told 
Of  the  Inca’s  vanished  gold, 
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And  he  knows  just  where  is  hid 
The  rusty  spoil  of  Captain  Kidd. 
Every  star  that  studs  the  sky, 
Every  sea  ’twixt  pole  and  pole, 
The  Was,  the  Is,  the  By-and-By, 
All  are  mirrored  in  his  soul — 


His  to  whom  the  poet's  speech 
Is  an  easy  thing  to  teach. 

(Nay,  but  never,  never  seek  it 
Merely  that  yourselves  may  speak  it. 
Poet's  speech  has  double  spell — 
Charm  from  heaven,  curse  from  hell !) 


III. 

To  him  the  shriek  of  a horse 

That  was  shattered  to  shreds  by  a shell 
Is  the  same  as  the  trooper's  cry 

When  the  man  and  the  beast  both  felL 
To  him  the  bird's  soft  eye, 

Upturned  in  the  glaze  of  death, 

Is  as  sad  as  the  stare  of  a child 
That  gasps  for  one  more  breath. 

To  him  the  terrified  moth 
That  frets  in  a cobweb  snare 
Is  as  fearful  a thing  for  a man  to  see 
As  the  murderer’s  mute  despair 
When,  out  in  the  bleak  jail  yard, 

He  parts  with  his  last  fierce  hope, 

And  already  half  dead  of  the  horror  of  death, 

Reels  under  the  dangling  rope. 

‘‘For  the  fates  and  the  hates  and  the  loves  of  our  kind” 
(He  says)  “are  the  same  as  the  rest; 

And  who  of  us  all  knows  enough  to  declare 
Which  the  Maker  of  All  loves  best?” 


And  so,  when  he  comes  to  die,  and  the  seal  of  perpetual  silence, 

As  one  seals  a vessel  of  wine,  is  set  on  his  ashen  lips, 

There  is  peace  in  his  failing  heart,  in  his  ear  a benediction, 

For  the  voices  of  all  creation  keep  him  company  in  the  eclipse. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 

IX.— A SUIT  OF  CLOTHES. 

BY  R.  R.  BOWKER. 


WHERE  the  road  from  that  vale  of 
roses,  ever  lovely  Glengariff,  pierces 
the  crest  of  the  Calia  Mountains  through 
a tunnel  which  gives  entrance  to  the  val- 
ley of  Kenmare,  I found  one  day,  in  a poor 
hut  of  sods,  an  old  man  working  at  the 
loom.  His  half  of  the  hut,  just  large 
enough  for  the  rude  machine,  had  no  light 
or  air  except  from  the  small  door,  and 
here  he  worked  from  six  to  six,  longer  in 
the  long  days,  weaving  into  Irish  home- 
spun  a rough  yarn,  hand-carded  from  the 
wool  of  the  neighboring  sheep.  He  got 
“ tuppence  a yard''  for  his  slow  weaving, 
and  wove  from  ten  to  twelve  yards  a day, 
earning  less  than  fifty  cents.  His  loom 
cost  a couple  of  pounds;  its  fittings  as 
much  more;  it  had  not  even  the  first  im- 


provement, for  he  still  threw  his  shuttle 
by  hand,  and  did  not  know  that  there  was 
any  better  way. 

Ten  days  before,  I had  been  in  Lawrence, 
at  the  great  Pacific  Mills,  where,  in  the 
spacious,  welMighted,  well-aired  rooms, 
210,000  spindles,  6500  looms,  employing 
millions  of  dollars  capital  and  over  5000 
workers,  now  produce  above  70,000,000 
yards  of  textiles,  cotton  and  woollen,  a 
year.  Between  this  hill-side  hut  in  Ire- 
land and  the  great  Yankee  factory  is  the 
wholegamut  of  the  industrial  development 
of  the  past  hundred  years.  A year's  work 
of  the  old  man  is  done  in  a few  hours  by 
one  of  these  looms,  of  which  a smart  girl 
can  tend  four;  the  carding  and  spinning 
of  the  woman  and  the  weaving  of  the 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


In  Massachusetts  they  throve  particularly 
well,  and  in  1645  that  colony  passed  laws 
to  encourage  sheep-raising.  In  1785  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture 
in  South  Carolina  offered  a medal  for  the 
first  flock  of  “ merinos”  kept  in  the  State. 
It  was  not  till  1793,  however,  that  Hon. 
William  Foster,  of  Massachusetts,  smug- 
gled three  fine  merinos,  valued  at  $1500, 
from  Spain  to  a friend  in  Boston — only  to 
be  thanked  for  the  delicious  mutton  he  had 
sent  home!  About  1801  the  ram  “Dom 
Pedro  ” was  imported  to  a farm  on  the 
Hudson  River,  and  a pair  of  Spanish 
merinos  were  obtained  also  by  Mr.  Seth 
Adams,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
afterward  of  Dresden,  Ohio.  In  1802 
Colonel  Humphrey,  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Spain,  sent  to  his  farm  in  Derby, 
Connecticut,  a considerable  flock,  and 
from  the  wool  of  this  stock  President 
Madison’s  inauguration  coat  was  made  in 
1809.  The  “full-blood  ” wool  brought  as 
much  as  two  dollars  a pound,  and  pairs 
of  these  merinos  were  sold  at  $3000.  A 
merino  craze  was  the  consequence;  in 
1810-11  a hundred  and  six  cargoes,  aggre- 
gating 15,767  sheep,  mostly  Spanish,  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  largely  the 
purchases  of  William  Jarvis,  of  Vermont, 
Consul  at  Lisbon,  from  the  fine  flocks 
confiscated  and  sold  by  the  Spanish  Junta. 
During  the  embargo  of  the  war  of  1812, 
“ full-blood  ” wool  reached  $2  50  a pound ; 
but  in  the  collapse  which  followed,  pure 
merino  sheep  sold  as  low  as  a dollar  a 
head,  and  many  of  the  best  flocks  were 
dispersed.  One  Stephen  Atwood,  of  Ohio, 
buying  from  the  Humphrey  flock  in  1813, 
bred  carefully  for  half  a century,  with 
such  success  that  in  1858  one  of  his  rams 
yielded  a fleece  of  thirty-two  pounds.  In 
1849  Edwin  Hammond,  of  Vermont,  who, 
like  Whitney  with  his  cotton-gin,  has 
added  untold  millions  to  the  wealth  of 
his  country,  bought  an  Atwood  ram,  the 
famous  “ Old  Black,”  and  from  the  Ham- 
mond flock  the  so-called  “American  me- 
rino ” was  developed,  a foot  shorter  in  the 
neck  and  six  inches  in  the  foreleg,  yet 
weighing  twenty- five  pounds  more  than 
its  Spanish  progenitors  of  a lialf-century 
back.  In  1823-6  a mania  for  Saxony  meri- 
nos swept  over  the  country,  but  our  stock 
is  still  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent,  there 
being  probably  a million  pure  American 
merinos  of  that  blood.  One  “ American 
merino  ” fleece  on  record  showed  36.6  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  animal;  and 


the  ram  “Buckeye,”  shorn  at  the  “State 
shearing  ” in  Michigan  in  1884,  produced 
a fleece  of  forty-four  pounds.  These  enor- 
mous fleeces,  however,  are  apt  to  be  so 
full  of  “yolk,”  or  natural  oil,  that  some 
have  been  known  to  leave  less  than  a 
quarter  of  their  weight  in  scoured  wool ; 
whereas  it  is  commonly  reckoned  that 
unwashed  fleeces  should  yield  one-third, 
and  washed  fleeces  about  one-half,  of  their 
weight  in  scoured  wool. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  world 
contains  at  least  half  a billion  sheep — 
possibly  over  600,000,000  — producing 
about  two  billion  pounds  of  wool.  The 
world’s  crop  of  wool  can  only  be  guessed, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  humble  sheep 
contributes  at  least  $300,000,000  annually, 
in  wool,  to  the  wealth  of  mankind.  Our 
own  wool  crop,  greatest  in  1884,  when  it 
was  estimated  at  308,000,000  lbs.,  was  in 
1888  265,000,000  lbs.  Nearly  half  the 
wool  we  wear  is  of  foreign  growth,  the 
figures  of  1887  being  a crop  of  269,000,000 
lbs.,  an  import  of  114,000,000  lbs.,  and  a 
contents  of  133,000,000  lbs.  wool  in  import- 
ed goods. 

The  variations  in  the  number  and  ge- 
ographical distribution  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  are  very  noteworthy.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war,  1840-1860,  the  census 
showed  about  20,000,000  sheep,  nearly  all 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  the  sheep  in 
New  England,  nearly  4,000,000  in  1840, 
were  but  half  this  in  1860,  and  the  same 
was  true  in  New  York,  but  the  new  West 
more  than  made  up  the  balance.  The 
Agricultural  Report  for  1883  gave  50,- 
000,000  (probably  an  over-estimate),  of 
which  but  21,000,000  were  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  over  9,000,000  of  the  balance 
being  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  cur- 
rent Report  estimates  for  1889  42,599,- 
079  sheep,  valued  at  $90,640,369.  The 
great  majority  of  sheep  - raisers  in  this 
country,  even  in  the  wool  State  of  Ohio, 
are  the  farmers  who  keep  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  or  even  a hundred  head 
as  a help  to  the  farm.  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi the  number  of  flocks  reaching  a 
thousand  or  more  is  not  large.  The  sheep 
is  one  of  the  small  farmer’s  best  ser- 
vants. It  not  only  produces  wool  and 
mutton,  but  it  keeps  his  fields  fertile  with 
manure,  cleans  them  of  stubble  and 
weeds,  and  by  causing  vegetation  to  grow 
upon  the  hill  side,  counteracts  the  waste 
of  soil  “by  which  the  farmer  feeds  the 
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driven  one  hy  one  ink,  & runnmg-MreAfn  -tie  eon  retry  *s'kht  imspiy:tki£  and  piurhus- 
•or  b frwimniinif  i/o*\  where  inert  -Vtfdivi  a satftfa^ttVr^^  efft*#*- : ' 

^ read ? fat  cRivh  .tine  ^itWp.jiffbut.  in  t)ie  far  West,  on  the  eoftitrary;’ ihe 

it  off  dip.  i?  under  water,  squeeze  st^ep  am  InJurey  tfoek*,  often  quartered 

out  flu  din.  -amt  so  puss  don  alnmr;  tfi*  • , on.  govvnunmH  lands,  supply  in*;,  an  >•* 
HneJ,  Aftwfen  days/  t>r  InrudifytLuf  rpueJt  ; 

in#.  really  tp/fro  shuW& , It -I*  uraho.  retorted  3$ 

'ifnngh \ into  the\shfvu*Hry  .Inman  and  set  sheep  ranches  'in  T v^as.  M rvH-  > and 

•tipm)  the  low  shearing  table,  or  fastened  California.  • a^r»;^nt«nt:  ftUXmuOO  heady 
into  a kind  of  Wddcu  Jjjpjfri  mvh}  vinj*  no  an  average  x#  ‘5^.0.  *KH>  fcx*  0Jj^  rahtfh  lii* 
a pivot,  with  h (Value  like  a rluurdjaek  reek nuea  m CaHfmmM  tied  2 > 10  l arm* 
nltaelied  tu  UGg.  ti^d,  ^^xttO|o<es  tire  tcipiiml  per  sI»Kiqt;w ¥Un  uu  ihxMRM»tl 

it  is  simured ' <m  rl»*  door.  ftmmt£  his  feints hd  the  Ead  urn  xherp  um>  he  fed 
urFu^ around  the  sheep,  i.le  de\mT  smIj-  to  f he  mere  d j^Oii'O.  The  Culihftjflg 
in*  enr  in.':  Up$  riq>  hrtn^lbrne,  sbfccqC t&gfJy- of  French  weruin  stoiykiVtrn 

ihune^Gtpsdo'vn  ftie  hvdly, shears  the  left  of  nnirsn.n! ’^ize..  .br»wi*  M ’ vtuulerv'  !p| 
si.(i»  t f\  the  om:».v  ,.»p  Ur  rh.;  hunk  honey  and  runs,  -jlje;.  muse  vast!  e-  ’ihoonovr  it  <eir  iurui. 
tio-fi  lurtdUv*  Uu- ■ * •ilv»Hih  the  ri^ht  Many  rd‘  then*  '<}•’  ft>e  <tvk  of  W. 

fcido  upiU  ^thV  body  of  >llu*  deern  cntius  V\’.  f;b>H'<st«rv  who  m .I^V^  • y^cu^tuV.iiig* 
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the  adaptability  of  this  new  country  for 
sheep  growing,  returned  to  Ohio  and  pro- 
cured 6000  of  the  best  sheep  he  could  find, 
of  which  but  a third  reached  the  coast. 
But  the  increase  was  so  rapid  that  in  a 
few  years  he  had  over  150,000,  and  sold 
above  $100,000  worth  of  wool  a year. 
The  long  midsummer  drought  compels  a 
spring  migration  up  into  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains,  and  one  may  then  see 
great  fiocks  of  from  4000  to  8000  head 
making  their  month's  or  six  weeks'  as- 
cent to  the  heights.  The  great  sheep-runs 
become  a Botany  Bay  for  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions  of  men— “ diggers,”  “greasers,” 
and  college  graduates  together.  One 
flock  master  employed  one  year  “a  bish- 
op's son,  a banker,  an  editor,  a civil  en- 
gineer, and  a book-keeper,”  harvesting 
their  “wild  oats”  while  the  sheep  were 
cropping  theirs,  for  it  is  on  this  plant 
that  the  sheep  graze.  Shearing  is  done 
twice  a year,  largely  by  Indians,  who  are 
said  to  be  “ more  patient  and  gentle  than 
Americans,”  though  they  shear  only  three 
sheep  while  the  Americans  shear  five. 
These  travel  largely  in  clubs  or  companies, 
under  command  of  a captain,  who  offers 
their  services  at  five  or  six  cents  a fleece 
with  board,  or  seven  cents  without.  The 
great  wheat  farms  and  vineyards  of  Cali- 
fornia gain  by  having  sheep  turned  in  to 
glean  and  graze  after  the  harvest,  leaving 
the  fields  enriched  by  their  manure. 

The  sheep's  coat  or  “fleece/1  clipped 
off  him  as  one  piece,  is  much  like  a rough 
sheet  of  cotton  batting.  “Pulled  wool,” 
plucked  from  the  pelts  of  dead  sheep  after 
loosening  by  lime,  is  a poorer  stuff,  as 
“dead”  are  poorer  than  “live ” geese 
feathers.  The  fleeces  are  bundled  and 
made  into  bales,  usually  of  about  250 
pounds  in  this  country,  for  the  great 
wool  markets  of  London  or  Boston.  The 
English  “wool-stapler”  used  to  be  the 
great  man  of  the  trade,  at  once  broker  and 
sorter;  but  the  great  American  mills  usu- 
ally buy  in  bales,  which  go  direct  to  their 
sorting-rooms.  Here  the  bale  is  opened, 
each  fleece  in  turn  is  spread  upon  the  sort- 
er's bench,  and  the  sorter,  with  quick  eye 
and  hand,  parcels  the  fleece  into  “qual- 
ities,” it  may  be  two  or  three,  it  may  be 
a dozen,  dropping  into  one  basket  the 
fine,  soft,  best  wool  of  the  back  and  sides, 
the  “picklock'1;  into  another,  the  short, 
coarse,  poorest,  and  dirtiest  from  the  shins. 
Mohairs  and  Persian  wool  sometimes  con- 


tain a peculiar  bacillus , from  diseased 
sheep,  which  produces  the  fatal  “wool- 
sorters1  disease”;  to  avoid  this  danger, 
English  mills  which  use  these  fibres  pro- 
vide the  sorter's  table  or  the  floor  of  the 
sorting -room  with  a horizontal  wire 
screen,  through  which  the  dust  is  drawn 
by  an  exhaust  fan.  Dirty  wool  is  first 
treated  in  American  mills  in  a “cone 
duster,”  a box  in  which  the  sortings  are 
tumbled  about  by  revolving  slats  furnish- 
ed with  prongs,  which  shake  out  the  dust. 
The  wool  must  now  be  “scoured  ” in  hot 
water  with  soap  or  a mild  alkali  to  dis- 
solve out  the  “volk,”  or  “suint,”  the  nat- 
ural grease  in  the  wool;  and  “rinsed”  in 
tepid  or  cold  water  to  rid  it  of  the  soap. 
The  running  water  of  the  mill-stream, 
passing  through  a tank,  used  to  do  the 
first  washing;  a huge  tub,  with  a perfo- 
rated false  bottom,  the  Avater  heated  by 
a jet  of  steam,  served  for  scouring;  out 
of  it  projected  a sort  of  washboard,  the 
“ scray,”  Avitli  open  slats,  for  draining  the 
avooI;  and  in  the  “ rinsing  box,”  Avith  a 
copper  bottom  full  of  holes,  it  was  rinsed 
by  a rush  of  clean  Avater— all  this  not  un- 
like Bridget's  methods  Avith  her  Monday's 
“wash.”  A modern  machine  performs 
all  these  operations  in  succession,  receiv'- 
ing  the  wool  from  a feeding  apron,  pass- 
ing it  on,  not  too  swiftly,  by  a series  of 
rakes  or  harrows,  through  tanks  of  soapy, 
and  afterward  clean  water,  squeezing  it 
by  pressing  rolls,  and  delivering  it  clean 
and  nearly  dry  at  the  end.  In  washing 
on  the  sheep's  back  avooI  loses  commonly 
a third,  and  in  the  scouring  at  the  mill 
another  third  of  its  Aveiglit,  Avhence  the 
fact  that  our  aa’ooI  tariff  is  doubled  for 
AA^ashed,  and  trebled  for  scoured  wool.  But 
different  avooIs  ATary  much;  of  some,  25 
per  cent,  only,  of  others,  40  per  cent.,  re- 
mains after  scouring.  If  these  processes 
are  ill  done,  the  avooI  becomes  brittle,  and 
Avill  make  poor  goods. 

If  it  is  not  to  go  directly  to  the  dyeing- 
room,  the  wool  must  be  carefully  and 
evenly  dried,  Avhicli  is  done,  first,  by  the 
ordinary  centrifugal  drier,  revoking  so 
fast  that  most  of  the  moisture  flies  off, 
and  then  by  spreading  it  over  a frame  of 
Avire  netting,  through  Avhicli  dry  air  is 
driven  by  rotary  fans,  or  by  passing  it  for 
half  an  hour  over  and  under  hot-air  pipes 
in  a drying  chest,  wherein  rollers  carry  it 
on  to  a big  drum,  Avhicli  turns  it  OArer  as  it 
feeds  to  them  again.  The  dried  wool  is 
heaped  in  big  bins,  white  like  driven  snow. 
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A SUIT  OP  CLOTHES.  pt 

Certain  wools  aiT  full  of  btthhltv  thorny  burs  art  much  broken,  the:  vegetable  suh- 
seeds,  u device  of  iiiirenioiis  nature.  to  on-  stances  are  got  rid  of  by  dilute  acids,  which 
able  seeds  to  catch  on  " and  travel  vr  tUi  eat  them  out  without,  mpi-ting the  libwy 
the  shee|>  till  they  iiod  a home  iu  which  For  goods  "Jvecl  in  the  -vi  fil  ” the 
t»  gefiahiale.  These  wanld  wear  out  the  fibre  goer*  ■> how  i*i , the d v^|ng^bd*Ki-:M 
machines,  and  show  theutse)  ves  in,  the  .grafch  Vthere 


A wwh  ;sr>ttrfcn  i*  waaic. 


cloth  as  microscopic  point*.  giving it  - stripped  im»u  arc  dimly  st?cdr,  Ibejr  hands 
a prickly-  fdpl:  They  arn  ivmoyMd  l»y  and  arms  of  any  indoi  i»nl  heslet^fdr, 
*'hiVrring^-:.ip  a njityihue  in  which  the  busy,  over  great*  vtffe  The  tryiitnrunt 
Vvwih/yd  aghVnst  a,  slk’^d  firtwit.  covered  varies -•with  the  cobT*  Por-  black  «Wt% 
with  metal  poinJs,  is  spread  out  thus  hhd  a bath  will  have' been  - pifps  veil  by  bod 
Jodsey-  a.utV  Ts tbuy  hst«3syd  tty  the  11  tit  yd  hug together  ■btchronjaic,  r<*d . 

hJadc*  of  ttlm  boy  -ttdl'ery  oy  .‘^kpockye-  ^iavliar.  and  Vlirioh  '.  When  tbia  ha^e*^--; 
ofV,  ’ '.v'hVeh  Vm>.-(cs  f ill*  bar-  upon  u,  grot  • i*d.  (by  wool  is  jmi'i.u.  Vvibil  tor  uvnr.y 
<u*v  below,  while  the  Wool.  worried  further  two  liouiv,  riro.nl  ami  exposed  (.»  1.W- 
••flhy & WgtppediolT  aga  m by  g roller  brush,  air,  Meanwhile  .hbudrod*  .ot  pbtJJ'ds  rtf 
:' &’■  btir  roller  it?iiieliei'l  chip  hvgwood  and  of  rbijr  itw  up 

ni;M‘liiric  'ipr,  Jit  bags,  have  lketi  ItaV'Ucti  yitirimv  hones., 

ildy  5. "Vf, S.i.i.climr  s C-|V<  k;ly  .f  r*;t  insko  the  drr*r.od‘  proper,,  and  when 
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th*  fcK^V  i>>>TK  ;^Q  tak>n  ijpt  £D<1  ih*  «*- 
».r^  i*  zizo*'**  vtzoi;  initie  i#  firmed 
for  * - i>jii-iii^  Tb«*  om  ^ 

tyjor  f/r  to  t-.e  d^p'b 

of  b&*hc  ^ t:i^  'Ivh  :V  j’f 

WlMt^osr  o *t  .4  5»t/.  r*«id  ifoiuicjf  <X  aimir* 

i:'?  .t  --\*i  <>•  '-i*;  t * $sj£$lt  t)U^F 

We-  tl  >?v  W hie  ft  Uir  rdlsr  *> 
r;c^.i  riiF-  i>  dravrxi  tiff!  aixd  ..*o|d 

«^a4krT  is*  ibroh^L  lo  r.iiv  d^* 

For-  either  or  - jfe 

«V';  <i£Nr  o6a>te*.  Jo£W/>i£!''  n-  if.e 
.hlilR  *A>r  i'.jlb  W 1 » /|p_ . 

p^/Tiic  . fWt  T$iZ\*S¥ b „/&•£  («"  v ff>f  fe- to? 

tii>o  Afiil  -&ro.:‘ jk*  Toter; ' Aft^r 
the  in  i be  bfciii g-**tif rl*?.! 

>o  ^ aa'i  *>ve? -4  ihv 

tf:*/  ks  tlwcfioed. 


ti»r;  t^t7ot£J3  riBRfc*  rf 

$ ’5sd  3>*  *i  *^  £* r-  it  ns. 


Tlifr  bfc<f  Z'tj gwztAl  h r^h'rrd  fCMr  l{i* 

' <fj(?  ‘ <<  ' * v/iiifch  5*  ;Uii.  *SSt*hh 

lt^l---'ifn«M-.i*f:  ntt*tfu£ teVarftig-  Wi'«ji 

& **>  >-*.ri';vi*  &:  iutpfc  iSmV  opglii' 
tv/  -Vf^AW  ; t*/*4v  :'  ai  ijhf^r- 

f#9>  tsu'M  of.  i>ui;  Aih^rh^tf 
\*  ilia  H?ihH\i;Cri;  of  .{pK-igh 

%V c 1 s h>  ip&}Ce  .;*  hfV;  o#  f$&tU 

U.tr-  t*|*  l*lh*F  rJ^‘f3^l^'  -*?$.■  *F  N «IV.  L 

A tfstrAih*  f*  ifi?  T^^vujcfr  ♦ >f  Nh  1 Oikd: 
Far;  fftjwr  t*f  v 

unijx*  * v*- rk<>K  f ‘ffoVajx?) 

tftf?  Jr&h.i}{  Tot  > !:*}&?$*#>&%.{ ;*  'M^iicK  t\>  ^ 
tiVran^b  tih*  ^r4ifirir  '^-<f  S^j 

W <>|i  (V>  • 

, 'v '»iol  cvjrhf  ‘ 

tnf  -^ntj . t+A'Xi;  TOu^V  ;-.ffjtt 

Many  ^‘umi^jy  K*}ihr$.  m &&?&&&-■ 

gvtifHk  ur*:  orod « VCtrd  Vr  "" 


of  ^ ~*d  ditf*rft?r*5  06iiirsc!  Tbe  jiicy ., 

i&C  »i«ir<(i»^  O?  StCM*. 

JiHirt  dojilf  b?fi>nr  or  of  dii- 

Slwi  ^ a Atf«|ftHnilivrir  ^tisifde 
inaUfr*.  i*<>  * of  dif- 

test  ill  ^tui  t is  - Tb^e  l>rapor- 

turn  /!*>WMiry  to  t^takr  a dou?si  wltir 
tiv  foil  oil  bv  out  sate  nirs  of 

wt*>;  <*f  cohir. 

frtth  OW  /isiULairii 
^tvA  *>kL  ■ _ 
tia  lii*  r^it*  ^iijutte 
Ti*i^  tli*  ^<v\l 

avi^5i^*7,  ^*5>i  **  ' .«■> 

|tkfV»?  t ti  *r  m»~  k »-  r rix^f  ^ fi>r 

A iilue  a.  km  *jf  IferL  4 »t? 

vraav  a rr*f}#-  of  bligE[v anxi  - ^ mi  Tli^ 

i>  • j • :i»-  I&y- 

ai>ii  If -.tU  fed  U - : -*..i>-. : 

Ui  ^ b’.ch  the  u .*4  X i 

by  spriiikliti|f  ibr  lsijirr^  oft  1/iB 
hifervia!^  d^-.»r  «*r  % u>e  wool 

ir«  '-iJS  :py$Jg?*Jk;  ^rcfr  ff  the 

clti^Pt>5  :n*hv.v  oy  io 

pia^r  A -z^px^l.  gs*zs*  remor-^i  -in  * fe 
if  ;fe  ii^ni  sod  hrif 

- .U>  G&UXl  'iliiil 

- ftit  at.  rwiCi-  The  oil 
&fe*aibv^  th»:v;-  srja>  ai:>i  .pr.*T^ftU  tins. 
L^»rd  «>t  oii  vtr  cifl  is  >iesir . ci.eruicsiliy  pre- 
|tareid  oiks  ap-e  used;  fetii  any  fr«e  aeiti 
M?  «h  sheifi  i>  iipi  zo  \h*  mVw  niejbtl  t»f 
iiie  itiaeioue^.  *he  ile^u  of  a»e  ?rorkDtau 
amt  tiic ei<5fh 

To  ‘ivy^a  *>  o ^ <u&  ^ o*a?es  dry* 

«iiil  mau*cU  hx^^fi^r  from  the 

or  ti»e ■ .dyifthHvsie.  U>  wft  um 
ju<  vh-Ht-oi  ,-»r  \W*hrls.  ami  to 

ttiix  ?<iTv  tlvdrdd^frlj^  & yCS»::oBtee  of 
iL$  •0|.^,fiftr,.‘j!'*r  ’ irA^r,  ur  'shake- 

u itkov^  p>f  (*&Tii& tvi  diffiertpt 
varrV.o'^v^ dflrv-  In 

iji6  w*w;>l 

fr>>ip  ^ t.riiyelUvigi  • s.prrt?t  ar.  jignr^e.  upmt 
o wilh 

i !V\w, ^ r k ik*iyi ^ similar 
•'<vVi-UV  :isr  * ' i>ii.  r>uu?n  *rv  11  tfcfers 

fji+X'i-  T»,e  ^‘*a>  .>  i/io‘^  {9U.U^4;  3p^rt>  or- 
•«»iy  >.o>3.  ?a«*A  itiiitciitg*  at* 

. fartfer  iteVp  (o  c^ekut  on(  afKi 
ha ^ :'it lliv hf .{th'iiAiii'afU ^ V>  del l-ver  it. 
iit  u ejoml  <*T/^‘iA?r  ^*'0^1^ W^i ,^uc»^\ 
hih*  ^ hiu  the  ^a>iiiV 

ft^hn  Ti\e  dhs?  fiH< 

-*»-■:? ' ••♦  j!t  ;•-  O'h  • j it:  ,r>* 

byyilfo-r^iry  i*-  suf  o(d  c»rmitiir  t#>  tfe 

t-rthii  ih»'  v<wViy  Te*.MvniC-  UtijiirUAir^/meaxy- 
:i'dir-t«vp\i»i  or  si- rataji  itr»i  wl  acid-  from 
AiVi^  oorotss  vuir  Ciiuhrioit  trycii  wiftife 
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A ^it  OF  QiX>THKS,  m 

from  tte  teasel  v 
weaver  a plant,  ' 

Which  gives  him  i 
natural  scratching 
brush,  Comes  otic 
word  tassel.  In 
opening  and  mix 
mg.  wool  is  iii  fidnjn 
cases  put  through 
sutV^eiif?i#  v:V)Hetles 
iit  this  xtiant.  fiiU.' 
ehaav  tCijV  0i>rtV>^ 
novyread^^hegav 
i*&  c&iirsfc  ifirpngii.  V 
the  C2inii.0g  tpiji- 
cbirW^  DTi.  its  wav 
to 

femia  tton  i trtd  wnpl: 
lens  or  worsteds; 

The  di^ii|ictnht 
between  ^dolfens 
niid  worsteds  w»s 
formerly  y ef y clear- 
Wonl  h?u&  wnre  $m 
goody  &[  suit  feci, 

j vU  ? hi\Mu)doilts  miP 

Hanmds.  u>aoe  c a'kwnv  MAcnixfc. 

hf  V^Ool^  th^  - -;:1 : 

fibres  of  lylvvm  arc 

but  partly  straightened  out  by  “ cimb  ' of  the  com  b,  and  .in  certain  of  the  '’finish- 
only  yvhiv-h  >»>r  like  the  curry  combs  tag  processes ..udmiUiug,  however,  of  eery 
o*ed  nvr  the.  *bnri  hair  of  horses;, so  that  wide  variations  in  the  choice  <?f\ stock, 
the  Wtfdi  '/mhdiiys.'  mare  air  less  trussed  or  Tli.edlliUtt^^ir.is  nUlicr  of  niethnd  ttotu 
latigJed,  wn.d  .being  spun  loose,  fells  or  result.  In  lornuM' ;tay»»?st  t J * t : long  staple 
together  m w&tviug w»  linislViag,  being  scarce  and  die-.  proems  diilicutl, 
iVincealitig  ih^  pattbru  of  the  w.&ivtugy  worsteds  wore  jnat|4,id)fo^4  hhfe  &V  gt*n.at 
Worsteds  were  thy  goods  of  hartley  vfy.yl‘;  and  %ttl  U>M; 

like  diagonals  and'  bareges,  apt.  m wear  for  which  reason,  pnr  tariff 

M shiny  f .rnndc  of  long*  WtUda*  the  hhre^  had;  put  a lower  duly  <»n  w»>?*sh.:d  goods 
of  w hir'll  ;».re  fully  straightened  Out  by  t!»;r.i  tm  Woollen  'jeoil.v  t /.*r*u  rOnnihiui 
; combs  eiso  t which  ;o*t  like  the  ontnbs  'U*i&  Wen  made  of  hpe  yvatv  hv  ununot'am  . 

used  for  hy»ii*an  hairy  and  sputt  ftwrs  l^ciipkfc • ' .Wby^tyu • gbods  codiU  bo 

Uvj.vvmI,-  so  ' that  they  felt  . eon»pur:hiv«d;.-  \ brought  in  at  d much  lower  duty*  than 
t:|pi3|i/v;lh  hriishu/g,  ainl  ?ho>V  the  pat-  AVoblleps;  and  ii  fehl  Treasury 
!m»  of  the.  wiso/rng,  seeming  iw*  . ta.v  cm  Urn  Gordian  knot  by  ruling  that 

said,  ‘‘made  in  thy  loom.11  Iff  fete  . Wpcsted  suitings  and  yoatiugs,  thy  mo«h,ni 
years  the  irnprovemmu  m combing  ma-  soft  good > are-  to  mu  nr.  n.».r- 

cliiuery-.  and  partirniarh  Urn  develop-  mils  hut  as  \w*m-  *•>.  and  mveihnk?  m> 
tnent  of  tie:-  Noble  comb,  has  made  pm  the  rtHe 

*»&!&'  .the.-bs<  of  shortet-  uml  ‘Shorter-  j>ta-  The. ' yivnl*r<  wit ' uF  \u  ruiyyi&n  ^odUin.ii 
plc»  fotr  combing,  ami  the  French  system  mill  htaild  bed  strange 
*f  spiouing  'worsted  yarns. .avoiding  any  njoDe  f^  who  speui  a hns\  day  eardin^ 

•t  wbiyintii  *ha  process  of  ryhpn  .^nd; .' . Vy  hand . less  wool Uihji  one  of  the  grei*| 
aurnng  to  pniihn'e  ^ '^df  t . e‘ti.iu‘gvng ;1Vi  bricy  hi^fiinks  w i 11  In rn  put  iii  a tai u u te;  &'  i# 
iia^  parU.V  ‘Siipersrde«)  lie-  method  of  liurd  a long  rootre  doe,  u which,  in  d union  hni;i 
twisling  TifiMa  'vorsteiis  and  wovdien.^  pers t'e-o  v»-  iji«‘  eye  uii:'  aft</r  ;uc»tie 

JXOW  yrpplfX'Hndt  a erv  (dosely  together.  U\'\  er  the  huge  eardMig  .na .)  m m-i  litrnm- 
nialh  dd^reuec  hemg  in  the  in ler posit hm  tuiniuy  turning'.  Kach  v v of.  cord-. 
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consists  usually  of  three  machines,  called 
the  first  breaker,  the  second  breaker,  and 
the  finisher,  nearly  alike  in  construction, 
but  each  advancing  the  carding  one  stage, 
the  product  of  the  one  becoming  the  sup- 
ply of  the  next.  The  English  mills  use 
the  ‘‘scribbler/’  “intermediate,’'  and 
“carder,”  with  attached  condenser,  which 
nearly  correspond.  The  first  breaker  is 
supplied  by  an  ingenious  automatic  feed, 
carrying  the  wool  from  a hopper  into  a 
weighing  scale,  which  tips  over  the  pan 
.as  soon  as  it  holds  a given  weight  of  wool, 
and  so  feeds  the  machine  evenly.  This 
Bramwell  feed  is  an  American  invention. 

In  each  of  the  three  carders  of  a set, 
the  important  parts  are  a great  cylinder  or 
“swift,”  and  the  half-dozen  pail’s  of  small- 
er cylinders  — a “worker”  and  a “strip- 
per” in  each  pair— arranged  about  its  up- 
per half.  All  these  cylinders  are  covered 


WIRE  CARD  CLOTHING. 


with  wire  “card  clothing,”  iron  or  steel 
bristles,  slightly  bent,  threaded  through  a 
foundation  of  leather  or  of  cotton  and 
India-rubber,  like  a metallic  hair-brush 
or  the  old-fashioned  hand -cards  of  our 
grandams.  A “ licker-in  ” roller,  simi- 
larly clothed,  takes  the  fibre  from  the 
feed-rollers  and  delivers  it  to  the  angle- 
stripper,  which  places  it,  in  turn,  on  the 


JVorker 


Dofftr-com6 


ESSENTIAL  PARTS  OF  CARDING  MACHINE. 

Only  one  pair  of  worker-and-.stripper  is  shown, 
somewhat  enlarged. 


wires  of  the  swift.  Thence,  as  the  swift  re- 
volves, the  wool  is  pulled  by  the  wires  of 
the  slower  worker,  set  at  a different  angle 
and  playing  close  to  the  tips  of  the  swift  s 


wires.  This  pulling  and  straightening  is 
the  single  purpose  of  the  huge  machine. 
From  the  worker,  the  stripper,  acting  in 
much  the  same  way,  strips  the  fibre  and 
returns  it  to  the  big  swift,  to  be  passed 
successively  through  each  pair  of  work- 
ers and  strippers,  each  set  having  finer 
and  finer  teeth,  and  working  closer  to  the 
swift,  until  at  the  other  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  “ fancy,”  another  wired  cylin- 
der, brushes  up  the  much  bepulled  wool 
from  the  wires  of  the  swift  and  makes 
it  ready  for  the  “ doffer-roller,”  whence 
it  is  delivered  in  a continuous  film,  or 
stripped  off  by  the  oscillating  motion  of 
the  huge  steel  “ doffer-comb,”  which  de- 
livers it  into  a tube  or  “trumpet”  revolv- 
ing slowly,  and  producing  a loose  rope,  or 
“sliver,”  which  is  automatically  wound 
into  cheese-like  balls.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  first  breaker,  or  scribbler.  The  sec- 
ond, or  intermediate,  is  fed  from  a num- 
ber of  these  balls  arranged  in  a rack,  or 
from  a “ lap  ” of  slivers  wound  together  by 
a lapping  machine,  and  repeats  the  process 
with  somewhat  finer  cards,  turning  out  a 
more  compact  sliver.  But,  with  every 
precaution,  the  fibre  so  fed  may  be  thick- 
er at  some  than  at  other  parts,  and  thuh 
make  an  uneven  sliver;  moreover,  this 
short  wool  isnotto  be  kept  fully  straighten- 
ed,as  if  it  were  for  worsted, but  needs, after 
disentanglement,  to  be  criss-crossed  again, 
so  that  it  will  felt  when  the  time  comes. 
For  these  reasons  the  fibre  is  fed  into  the 
third  machine, or  finisher,  transversely, or 
“on  the  bias,"  by  a travelling  feed  oscil- 
lating diagonally  to  the  machine,  and  de- 
positing the  sliver  one  layer  on  another. 
The  licker-in  of  the  finisher  thus  takes  the 
fibre  from  the  edge  of  the  sliver,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  finisher  the  wool  is  doffed, 
not  by  the  big  comb  to  make  slivers,  but 
usually  by  “ring  doffers”  forming  part 
of  the  “condenser”  attachment,  which 
make  a coarse  “roving.”  These  ring 
doffers  are  pairs  of  leather  rings,  between 
which  the  sheet  of  fibre  passes;  the  upper 
ring  of  one  pair,  the  under  ring  of  the 
next, have  wire  clothing,  which  catches  the 
fibre,  so  that  it  is  delivered  in  two  sets  of 
strips,  one  over,  one  under,  instead  of  in  a 
continuous  sheet.  These  strips  are  con- 
densed into  threads  by  “ rub-rolls,”  which 
work  to  and  fro  in  opposite  directions  as 
they  revolve,  so  that  as  the  strips  pass  be- 
tween pairs  of  rollers  they  are  loosely 
compacted  together,  as  the  shoemaker 
rubs  his  waxed  thread  between  his  palms, 
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into  the  roving,  which,  wound  upon  long 
spools,  is  now  ready  for  the  spin  u tug-room . 

All  these  machines  are  simply  the 
hand-cards  of  our  grand  mot  hers,  trans* 
lating  their  rubbing  motion  into  rotary 
motion,  to  do  the  work  inore  quickly  and 
on  a larger  scale.  All  the  machinery  of 
the  spinning  rooms  is  likewise  the  devel- 
opment of  the  old  fashioned  spinning- 
wheel.  It  simply  draws  out.  and  twists 
the  yarn,  making  it  finer  and  finer  at  each 


step.  To  spin  means  indeed  to  draw  out 
( spmiieri , from  span,  or  spa ) , and  our 
second  mean  ini:,  of  quickly  turning,  comes 
front  the  motion  of  the  spinning-wheel. 
The  mule  and  other  spinning  machinery 
for  wool  are  derived  from  that  devised  for 
cotton,  modified  to  meet  the  nature  of  the 
fibre,  which  will  not  stand  so  continuous  a 
pull.  The  spinning-room  of  a great  mill, 
usually  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  the 
upper  stories,  lighted  on  every  side,  pre- 
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sents  a striking  contrast  to  the  carding- 
room  with  its  big,  cumbrous  machines. 
The  bobbins,  to  be  sure,  are  spinning 
about  with  a great  whir,  and  the  spin- 
ners must  keep  a sharp  eye  and  jump 
quickly  for  broken  threads,  but  the  slow- 
moving  carriage  gives  the  on-looker  a feel- 
ing of  deliberation  and  almost  of  rest, 
which  the  spinners  probably  do  not  share. 

The  spinning-mule  consists  of  a frame 
perhaps  eighty  or  a hundred  feet  long,  on 
which  are  placed  in  rows  the  spools  con- 
taining the  roving.  Opposite  this  is  the 
“carriage,”  or  rather  pair  of  carriages, 
with  the  44 head- stock ” between,  carrying 
in  a single  or  double  row  several  hundred 
spindles.  Each  “end”  of  wool  from  the 
roving  spools  is  passed  between  rollers  on 
the  frame,  and  fastened  to  the  correspond- 
ing bobbin,  fitting  each  on  its  own  spin- 
dle on  the  carriage.  Each  carriage  is  on 
a little  railway  of  its  own,  and  when  the 
bobbins  are  all  tlireaded,  it  moves  away 
from  the  frame  by  motion  communicated 
from  the  head-stock.  The  spindles  are 
made  to  revolve,  each  whirling  the  bobbin 
upon  it,  the  thread  is  given  out  by  the  roll- 
ers, and  a loose  twisting  goes  on  till  the  car- 
riage is  about  half  its  distance  off.  Then 
the  rollers  stop  giving  out  the  thread,  but 
the  carriage  keeps  on,  and  thus  draws  it 
out  to  half  its  previous  thickness.  As  the 
carriage  reaches  the  end  of  its  railway  the 
spindles  are  made  to  revolve  still  faster, 
so  that  the  thread  is  more  and  more  twist- 
ed, requiring  the  carriage  to  move  auto- 
matically a few  inches  nearer  to  allow 
for  the  consequent  shortening.  This  com- 
pleted, the  spindles  are  stopped  and  re- 
versed for  a few  turns,  the  carriage  moves 
back  all  the  way  to  the  frame  again,  the 
spun  thread  being  automatically  wound 
upon  the  bobbins  on  the  return,  and  the 
process  recommences  until  the  bobbins 
are  full  or  the  spools  run  out.  The  spin- 
dles are  then  “doffed,”  or  cleared,  of  the 
bobbins,  and  a new  set  begun.  For  some 
lines  of  goods  woollen  yarns  are  dou- 
bled, that  is,  two  threads,  spun  as  above, 
are  run  to  one  spindle  on  a doubling 
frame,  the  twisting  being  always  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  original  threads,  to 
prevent  kinks.  For  some  goods  the  two 
threads  doubled  together  are  of  different 
colors,  making  “fancy  yarns” ; sometimes 
one  thread  is  of  wool,  the  other  of  silk, 
cotton,  or  grass  fibre.  The  yarn  may  be 
spun  a third  time  by  passing  through  a 
twister,  another  variation  of  the  frame. 


That  for  warp,  the  thread  running  length- 
wise with  the  cloth,  is  more  twisted  than 
that  for  weft,  or  woof,  or  filling  in,  the 
thread  running  across  the  piece.  If  the 
fibre  has  not  been  dyed  in  the  wool,  but  is 
to  be  “dyed  in  the  yarn,”  it  goes  to  the 
dye-house  in  great  skeins  to  pass  through 
the  dyeing  process.  Commonly  in  Eng- 
land, and  frequently  in  America,  the  spin- 
ner is  a distinctive  manufacturer,  selling 
the  yarns  to  the  weaver.  The  size  of  yarns 
is  designated  by  44  counts,”  or  numbers, 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  “ hanks”  (or, 
in  wool,  skeins  of  560  yards)  required  to 
make  a pound.  Thus,  36’s  yarn  has  36 
hanks,  or  21,160  yards,  to  the  pound. 

The  designing-room  is  the  Commander- 
in-chief’s  office  in  a woollen-mill,  whence 
the  orders  in  detail  are  distributed  to 
every  department.  A design,  first  drawn 
on  paper  in  color,  then  made  in  a small 
piece  in  an  experimental  weaving-room 
attached  to  the  designing-room,  meets 
the  favor  of  the  selling  agents,  and  per- 
haps five  hundred  pieces,  three-quarters 
wide,  ten  ounces  to  the  yard,  of  a des- 
ignated quality,  are  ordered.  The  de- 
signing-room 44  lays  out  ” a single  pattern 
of  the  design  on  a large  scale,  analyzing 
the  elements  necessary  to  produce  the  re- 
sult—the  weave,  the  variety  of  yarns  for 
warp  and  weft,  the  colors  required,  the 
quality  and  kind  of  wool,  and  its  admix- 
tures; reckons  how  many  times  this  pat- 
tern is  repeated  in  the  width  and  in  the 
piece ; and  so  determines  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  material.  Orders  go  thence  to  the 
sorting-room,  the  dye-house,  the  spinning- 
room,  and  the  weaving-shed,  each  order 
fitting  the  rest  like  the  parts  of  a watch. 

The  pattern  in  both  woollen  and  wors- 
ted goods  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
weave,  for  these  are  seldom  printed  ou  the 
surface,  as  are  silks  and  cottons;  but  the 
modern  processes  of  weaving  have  been 
developed  chiefly  in  the  cotton  industry 
for  plain  and  in  the  silk  for  figured 
weaving,  through  the  Kay  shuttle  and 
Cartwright  loom  and  the  Jacquard  at- 
tachment. The  process  of  wool  weaving 
does  not  vary  essentially  from  that  of 
silk  weaving,  described  in  this  Magazine 
for  July,  1885,  in  “A  Silk  Dress.”  The 
one  important  difference  is  that  after  the 
warp  threads  have  been  reeled  upon  the 
large  drum  called  the  warping-mill,  the 
warp  must  be  passed  through  a dressing 
of  animal  size, starch, or  Irish  moss,  which 
lays  down  any  fibres  protruding  from  the 
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weaving  on  enAJ.v  c.«w)>i:. 


yawa,  **ii4  wakes  :>^dv^trw ' ! - ,'^  ••  I: ' Lllf?'  Jl^r^iiitihi: : ■ 

after  wbieh  it  is  t^o-vOiitchl  veined.  The  twi*>  or  spin  >,  fobbing  plain  doth, 

•warp is  next  wound  upon  Hie  loom  bea.ii*,  hi  a tofp.Je  .iiik-iLteeimoii  of’  tie?  we/ t 
each  H/mui  "is  htdi  viiliia’lly  nh-uwn  iw’!  fbmuJ  over  one  warp  I bread  ami  Older 
through  its  glace  ip  the  fif  ibV*  \poti\  the  mott;  rof|Uirih^  but  /ayj;»  h^rno>^ft>\  ape 
harass?,.  *u  At  limy  be  lifted  in  the  up  nVidia  the  .other  is  down ..  this  is  the 
tout  at  fixe  right  moment  for  i 1 i e ^>-^#‘*^*43 ^.1  <- ••  o' i de-  laine* 

ami  the  beam  tujd  harness  belts?  '{list,  n*  ieud  the  gbnn  Cotton*  ‘wbWe-e  these 
place  on  He*  h m ; * i» . the  ends  of  tin;  v»arp  ' . modhU;  of  won! $ <-:nm  . The  twill 
tiireHa^  M*&'  i'Utoh^d  to  the.  rolji&f a Uhigoiiai 
frum  Each  thread  of  tin?  vrarp  b<;  »f  \ in  gaHern  \x  eh  the  ouiaw  o(  harnesses 
king  as  the  entire  • «$£ : : %#& ' ri>jW.  * The; 

the  w >*n r-v  Mean  wink  Hie  \v<x>f  thread.  seive  nr  priuifd  W'SiW1,  jo  whedi  I hrc*.*  bar- 
Wg-unti  ms  ■ inibbvitf*,  Ua.xbrek  put  into  the  f*;re  tt^d—lw»>  down  while  ope  p$ 

stuUUes,  adfJ/tii’pife  t • V 1 1 1 e !f t?> xf^c  gp- -fe .'  t‘h^. ItfiJ} > . the  c^sm/crr* 
'Up  the :'$i;cj^::jfij]S;ilVi?  storto,  or  Batarna  ^ fjl  fgue  iiarn^s^ rising 

ih*v bufhHSs  lifts  pari ' «>f  the  warp  { hr"  a Us,  in  pairs,  Oai  ni  :>uv- '■♦**>•»  ve  krdkr;  He  v.v 
the  ph*Uin$y  Hide  semis  Hie  shuttle  aerov-f  h-cu,  or  due, skin  <A' itf'ii  t-onsnlened  ii  sepM 
the  }r«oni  betwceg  .tln^b  ;^tid  the  warp  cgth .ware,  has*  at  ^ f>T 

thavnis  Idt  onhfred.  Hm  IxHieu  mire*  which  ikiii’utv'tli)*rh.  wbik  mure*  up,  thus 
borne  the  threnii  lei;  fry  Hie  shell  ia  He-  Hushing  either  the.  wary  breeds  nr-ik- 
{rover  warp  t^mulvure  lifted  am!  the  up-  woof . thr^w d.s  chirpy  ;►  « I ;* * -m  (a  ^ ..u;d 

|wr  ’h>,ty^rmh;  d’he  : K^;'  ■ t,l;i  rtii  vV^t  • : lmf.:k'v^.  .e 

ami  mi  t tin.*  do  lb  m wuv-u.  .ti  the  rn.;i.-  ;i>-  miHik  Fi/hu’rd  ei.m-lssi.it  iniind-e  v.^>i 

Of  pcnhiap^  eigh by  4 ' |uek>r.  'Vor  t hroaiL  ieM'  are  pisidneeij  by  d>nihiuaf  Wuis  \>f  Ibesd 
juiiiufe.  Tin  rlnf.ij  i-  usnolir  ent  from,  w.^ivu  svi;  1‘  eneb*  ot.be r nr  v.'Uh  plain 
the  loom  oi  ‘ eu(-  • ‘1  torn-  ’v  nujy.  eero  p-omul  HaiVebii  \V‘  :/.viuir.  The  ene.-  nr 
W ;* df o;£f^ W>^*4v ve,  said  to  hare  origar^rd  iti 
al  weaves.'  wlnr*h  i^rritit  is  totally  distinct  froin  biihc^  thr' 

bin^tionss  anti  v ; ^.^T'  weuvi fig;  in  this,  imi*  iff 
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anti: mmien- 
c ) a turn  b Oh  ly  mer^&d.  t)i e cmi  f tw 

Tin*-  wovet  01*  tthe  Jifenrrb 

for  ihfe  harness. o iY  .oi*r  ^feposed  hasYi 
bat  a Tataria.  diblb  ife  i t*>t.  Batnyia  htfi 
of  Another  basis 

all  vi  ool 

am  fits'll  edhfiYbns,  us  in  t lie  ease;<d/^>~ 
lin.  W hen  \M  p&peft  possessed  Ayignfe, 
,iferitiiries  ago,  a-  pilk-.glcdji ■ t J i.erc^-  ■ 
was  called  'papeh'ne,  iu  tbejr  tioudr.  Ti 
\\a,s*  imitated  in  England  M jjopiiti  j ti ini 
yrhen,  in  1775,  French  rvfng-ees  introdiWed 
it  in  Irekuid,  the  Irish  Joplin  became  fa- 
n ions  as  ■ a-  fabric  of  silk  warp  and  Woollen 
w.uoh  the  Wge  \K-ouf  tlimub  giving  h a 
reps  ^fecdf  oOUou  has  now  taken  the 
; place  af  tin?  *iik  so  fhnt  1U**  name  med'o's 
•aujTlmige . iif  rourai^  -inlfsana  .■*?#£ 

Wdoly  ’Vhtit  haA  eotire  to  designate*  the  wife 
varieties  of <s  uuinn  gjfcwjtls, ! ? formerly  * 

t*4  cotton  tkdaines,  of  cotton  warp 
wool  wdft'./wi>iglfi  have  become  die  dbikf 
fe&Wrtf  of  the  lYiciiiiiffeturea  oF  Roahai^ 

and  many 

< > f our  own  mills.  For  the  most  putt, 
modern  nanh>«  nf  fubr|0> ; cvnne  front  the1 
fancy  bf  )ohhm  fcpdimrrs,  or  detilferK  VvittlL 
are  us  rneia if i (i^lesjs  and  i 1 a in  w * i sie  td 
.cocks’  $W0Jeh  in  di u:fer  |;;/VA 
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times  ic*r  Vt*ojmni  Uj^  and 
the.  woo)  fibre  wa*  t i] o n i\ i gblT  up* l Oxl 
tr/gothAr,  mid  liu  bloib  sbrUni/  Tof  Uk* 
desired  \v  Jii.tb  The?  mode vu  lulling  ;uni 
gathers  tin*  eiofclg.tis  fqgttib&r  TK; 

it#  etuW  by  a 

/ailO-a^y;^utJlas^  '5 

vyim  <m *t  X5i:-  \ 

edg£$>,  ‘net  wCen  which  edges  jlio - 

dr*r  wodvS.  imbuing  the  cloth  W^U  to- 
gethei*  -is--  icai;ri^4;  ground, 

Narrow  clothe  art*  iishaUy  m it  led  down 
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other  way,  a oil  is  sent  back  to  the  starting- 
]N>iiit,  where  it  is  popped  up  to  the  top 
line  again  to  receive  the  fibre  from  the 
feeders*  The  falters  act  like  a line  of 
school  - boys  jumping  off  a bank,  each 


or  '‘gills*/-  toothed  bars  of  metal  like  big 
hair  combs,  taking  the  fibre  from  feeding 
rollers  and  giving  it  up  to  the  swifter 
drawing-rollers.  These  fallen  travel  for- 
ward in  a screw  channel, cut  so  as  to  give 
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an  increasing  motion  as  each  fuller  nears  after  his  jump  running  back  to  the  end  of 
the  end  of  its  journey,  when  it  drops  or  the  line  again.  By  this  ingenious  device 
falls  < w hence  1 he  name),  just  as  it  delivers  the  long  fibres  are  pulled  straight  without 
the  fibre  to  the  drawers.  As  it  falls  it  is  being  entangled  in  the  least.  The  first 
received  im  a lower  screw,  working  the  *'  preparer  " receives  the  opened-oiit  fibre, 
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passes  it  over  coarse  fallers,  and  delivers 
it  in  a sheet  to  the  second,  with  its  finer 
fallers,  and  so  on.  The  third  preparer 
has  a trumpet  attachment,  making  a 
slightly  twisted  sliver,  and  in  the  fourth 
the  wool  is  often  oiled  for  the  comber. 
The  sliver  made  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  pre- 
parer, with  its  fine-tooth  fallers,  delivered 
into  cans,  is  fed  into  the  Lister  comber 
upon  a similar  set  of  gill  bars,  between 
whose  teeth  the  fibre  is  pressed  by  a dab- 
bing brush.  From  these  it  is  taken,  not 
by  drawing  rollers,  but  by  the  nipping 
jaws,  which  close  upon  a tuft,  pull  it 
through  and  out  from  the  gill  points,  and 
give  it  up  to  a second  or  carrier  nip,  which 
closes  upon  one  end  of  the  tuft  as  the  first 
nip  releases  the  other.  This  second  nip 
jerks  the  tuft  over  to  a revolving  circle, 
with  several  rows  of  upright  wire  points, 
which  take  the  tuft  from  the  nip  and 
give  over  the  “tops”  or  long  fibres  to 
drawing  rollers,  while  the  “noils,”  or 
short  fibres,  remain  on  the  points  until 
taken  off  farther  on  by  a doffer.  Mean- 
while the  nippers,  having  let  go  of  the 
first  tuft,  have  gripped  a second,  being  so 
timed  that  the  drawing  rollers  get  the 
tufts  overlapping  slightly,  so  that  the 
combed  “tops”  are  delivered  in  a con- 
tinuous sliver.  This  comb  effected  an 
enormous  saving,  but  the  invention  of 
the  Noble  or  circular  comber  was  an  even 
greater  improvement. 

The  Noble  comb  makes  the  work  rotary 
and  continuous,  and  can  use  much  short- 
er fibre,  which  has  been  partly  carded  in- 
stead of  “prepared.”  It  is  a wheel  of 
four  or  five  feet  diameter  laid  flat  on  a 
circular  iron  stand  about  two  feet  high. 
All  around  this  stand  are  placed  balls 
of  the  loose  ropes  of  partly  carded  wool, 
each  sliver  carried  through  feeding  boxes, 
which  feed  it  against  the  revolving  circle, 
on  which  are  several  rows  of  upright  wire 
pins,  the  inner  rowrs  finer  and  closer  than 
the  outer.  As  the  sliver  is  fed  upon  the 
large  circle,  a brush  working  up  and  down 
presses  the  wool  between  the  pins,  while 
the  nipping  clamps  shut  together  and  per- 
mit only  a tuft  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
circle.  Just  within  the  inner  row  of  pins 
a smaller  circle  revolves  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  large,  with  a bristling 
face  of  combing  pins  on  its  periphery. 
This  smaller  circle  in.  turn  pulls  the  fibre 
from  the  larger  wheel,  straightening  it 
out,  and  gives  up  the  straightened  “tops” 
to  a pair  of  drawing  rollers,  while  the 
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WORKING  PARTS  OF  NOBLE  COMB. 

“noils”  are  taken  off  by  a carding  roller 
or  other  device.  There  are  two  of  these 
small  circles  at  opposite  parts  of  the  large 
wheel,  and  the  “tops”  from  both  are  fed 
together,  so  as  to  make  a continuous  sliver 
of  glossy,  straightened  fibre.  There  are 
still  other  varieties  of  combing  machines 
combining  these  principles. 

The  combed  wool  must  next  go  through 
the  series  of  drawing  machines,  from  five 
to  six,  which,  taking  several  slivers,  com- 
bine them  into  one  finer  roving,  mean- 
while completing  the  straightening  of  the 
fibres,  and  drawing  them  out  to  their  full 
length.  The  first  of  these  are  gill  boxes, 
similar  to  the  preparers,  in  which  the 
wool  is  further  drawn  out  by  fallers;  the 
later  ones  in  the  series  have  no  fallers,  but 
depend  altogether  on  drawing  rollers,  re- 
volving more  rapidly  than  the  feeding 
rollers,  to  draw  the  fibre.  The  sliver 
from  the  combing  machine  is  made  into 
loose  balls  on  a “balling  head”  attach- 
ment; the  first,  or  can  gill  box,  delivers 
it  in  a loose  coil  into  cans;  the  second 
delivers  it  upon  two  spindles,  and.  here  it 
is  weighed ; the  third  delivers  it  upon 
four  spindles,  the  sliver  getting  finer  and 
straighter  each  time;  as  it  leaves  the  last 
drawing  frame,  somewhat  twisted  and 
wound  upon  large  spools,  it  is  called 
“ slubbing.” 

The  “slubbing”  is  now  ready  for  the 
roving  frame,  which  doubles  two  slub- 
bings  into  one,  by  use  of  a flyer  spindle 
twists  this  slightly,  and  thus  gradually 
increasing  the  cohesion,  gives  the  “rov- 
ing” strength  enough  to  stand  the  strain 
of  spinning.  The  spinning  of  worsted 
differs  from  that  of  wool  chiefly  in  its 
being  tighter  or  harder,  ten  to  twelve 
turns  to  the  inch  being  the  usual  twist 
for  average  yarn,  made  on  the  throstle 
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frame,  which  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
previous  machines.  The  French  system 
of  making  worsted  yarn  avoids  making 
much  twist  until  the  spinning  frame  is 
reached,  using  rub- rolls  in  place  of  spin- 
dles in  the  early  processes.  The  result  is 
a softer  fabric,  preserving  more  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  wool,  and  drap- 
ing more  to  the  form. 

The  weaving  of  worsteds  is  not  dissimi- 
lar to  that  of  other  textiles,  as  woollens 
or  cottons,  but  they  are  more  usually  in 
fancy  patterns  of  weaving,  and  hence  the 
Jacquard  is  much  used.  On  this  their 
effect  largely  depends.  Worsteds  are  of- 
ten spoken  of  as  ‘‘finished  in  the  loom,” 
because  they  preserve  more  distinctly  the 
patterns  of  the  weave,  and  are  not  so  de- 
pendent on  the  after-processes  for  finish. 
But  they  go  through  most  of  the  processes 
described  for  woollens,  though  they  are 
fulled  less,  and  sometimes  are  not  fulled 
at  all,  and  burling  is  of  even  more  im- 
portance in  worsteds  than  in  woollens. 
They  also  require  several  processes  which 
most  woollens  do  not  need — “crabbing,” 
a process  of  steam  scouring  applied  first 
to  one  side  of  the  cloth,  then  to  the  other, 
by  rolling  it  upon  large  metal  cylinders, 
and  then  rewinding  the  cloth  reversed,  to 
give  it  surface  preparatory  to  dyeing; 
brushing,  or  dry  raising,  in  place  of  gig- 
ging; and  singeing,  in  which  the  loose 
ends  of  fibre  are  burned  off  the  face  of  the 
cloth  by  passing  it  over  a red-hot  cylinder 
or  in  front  of  a line  of  gas  flames,  a pic- 
turesque process  which  looks  absolutely 
destructive,  but  which  results  only  in  giv- 
ing the  fabric  a cleaner,  brighter  surface 
— the  opposite  of  the  soft  pile  finish  of 
many  woollens.  But  throughout  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  woollen  and  worsted  pro- 
duction, each  fabric,  each  mill,  differs  so 
in  method  and  order  of  process  from  most 
others  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
either  a complete  or  fully  generalized 
view  of  the  industry  at  large. 

The  carpet  manufacture  is  one  of  the 
foremost  specialties  of  the  woollen  indus- 
try. The  tidy  house  keeper  of  a good 
many  thousand  years  ago  looked  about 
her  for  a floor  covering,  and  plaited  the 
river  reeds  or  grasses  into  mats — which 
some  writers  take  to  be  the  origin  of 
weaving.  Our  Aryan  forefathers  were 
weaving  carpets  of  wool  in  Persia  at  the 
very  dawn  of  history;  thence  the  man- 
ufacture spread  to  India,  to  Turkey,  to 


Arabia.  The  returning  Crusaders  intro- 
duced carpets  to  Europe.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  days  of  Henry  of  Navarre  that 
their  manufacture  was  attempted  in 
France,  and  it  was  the  great  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Colbert,  who  established  at 
Beauvais  the  first  permanent  carpet  fac- 
tory, which  still  exists.  Many  Eastern 
carpets  are  still  made  on  what  is  rather  a 
frame  than  a loom,  the  pile  being  short 
threads  or  tufts  tied  into  the  fabric  by 
the  fingers  as  it  is  woven,  battened  by 
inserting  a sort  of  comb,  which  is  ham- 
mered against  the  loose  rows,  and  cut 
into  a pile  by  clipping  down  the  ends 
of  the  tufts  to  an  even  surface.  The 
weaver  sits  at  the  back  of  the  fabric 
and  relies  on  his  memory  in  following 
the  pattern,  which  partly  accounts  for 
certain  irregularities  in  Eastern  rugs. 
The  ordinary  hand-loom  was  used  in 
eastern  Europe  for  carpets  up  to  nearly 
the  middle  of  this  century.  Meanwhile 
carpet  manufacture  had  been  established 
in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1791,  and  it 
is  mentioned  in  Hamilton’s  famous  Re- 
port on  Manufactures.  The  Jacquard  at- 
tachment was  early  applied  to  these  looms. 
More  than  one  American  mill  attempted 
prior  to  1830  to  weave  ingrain  carpets  on 
power-looms,  but  it  was  not  until  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston, 
in  1842,  that  a satisfactory  automatic  loom 
for  carpet  making  was  produced. 

The  simplest  form  of  carpet,  except  the 
printed  drugget  and  the  coarse  hemp  car- 
peting, is  the  Venetian  carpeting,  made  on 
the  common  loom,  in  stripes,  two  warp 
threads  being  brought  alternately  to  the 
surface,  and  hiding  the  weft,  which  may 
be  of  hemp  or  cotton,  between  them.  It 
is  alike  on  both  sides.  Ingrains,  of  which 
the  Venetian  is  really  a variety,  me^n 
carpets  dyed  in  grain,  or  in  the  yarn. 
They  are  two-ply  or  three-ply,  according 
to  the  number  of  threads  used  for  the 
warp,  and  the  pattern  is  produced  by  a 
Jacquard  attachment.  They  show  on  the 
back  the  reverse  of  the  pattern  on  the  front. 
The  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpets  p,re  a 
heavy  variety  of  ingrain,  having  properly 
a worsted  warp  and  w’oollen  weft,  but  our 
best  American  three-plies  are  said  to  sur- 
pass them.  “Union”  ingrains  have  a 
weft  of  cotton,  and  in  some  cheap  carpets 
even  bark  fibre  is  used  for  filling.  The 
next  class  of  carpets  are  pile  fabrics,  made 
with  a backing  or  foundation,  usually  of 
hemp  or  cotton,  having  no  relation  to  the 
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color  of  the  carpet.  They  are  woven 
by  placing  in  the  loom,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  warp  threads  which  bind 
the  fabric  together,  as  many  more  warp 
threads  as  there  are  to  be  colors  in  the 
carpet.  These  are  not  wound  on  a single 
beam,  but  each  color  is  wound  on  as  many 
spools  as  there  are  to  be  threads  of  that 
color  in  the  carpet,  set  in  a frame  behind 
the  loom.  These  frames  are  like  large 
trays,  one  above  another,  tilted  toward 
the  beam  of  the  loom;  if  there  are  five 
colors,  there  are  five  frames,  hence  “ five- 
frame  Brussels”  means  that  five  threads 
of  as  many  colors  make  the  carpet.  The 
warp  threads  necessary  to  be  brought  to 
the  surface  at  each  pick  to  give  the  pat- 
tern are  lifted  by  the  Jacquard,  and  while 
they  are  up,  a wire  or  rod  is  put  in  be- 
tween, so  that  a loop  or  pile  is  formed, 
these  warp  threads  being  several  times 
the  length  of  the  ordinary  ones.  After 
enough  more  picks  have  been  woven  to 
fasten  the  warp  thread,  the  wire  is  taken 
out.  This  is  Brussels  carpet.  In  “five- 
frame”  Brussels  four  threads  are  in  the 
foundation  while  one  is  up,  the  color 
shows  somewhat  at  the  back,  and  the 
backing  is  strong  and  firm.  Wilton  car- 
pet is  a Brussels  carpet  with  the  loop  of  the 
pile  cut  open,  by  passing  a knife  through 
it,  so  as  to  give  a soft  velvet  effect.  It  is 
so  called  from  the  English  town  of  Wil- 
ton where  it  was  first  made,  and  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  old  French  Mo- 
quette  carpet,  also  named  from  the  place 
of  manufacture.  It  is  usually  made  of 
finer  wool  and  heavier  yarn  than  Brus- 
sels, hence  is  more  costly ; also  it  is  com- 
monly “three-shoot,”  that  is,  the  wire  is 
inserted  at  every  third  pick,  giving  an 
extra  weft  thread,  binding  it  more  firmly 
together,  while  Brussels  is  usually  “two- 
shoot,”  that  is,  the  loop  is  made  at  every 
second  pick. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carpet  ma- 
chinery was  in  the  placing  and  withdraw- 
ing of  the  wires,  which  was  at  first  done  by 
hand.  Mr.  Bigelow  had  patented,  in  1842, 
an  automatic  loom  for  ingrain  carpets, 
which  he  developed  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany ; but  that  company  failed  to  appreci- 
ate the  significance  of  his  other  invention 
of  the  Brussels  and  Wilton  power-loom, 
the  germ  of  which  was  contained  in  his 
loom  for  weaving  coach  lace,  patented  in 
1839,  though  it  was  not  fully  developed 
until  1845.  He  was  therefore  compelled 


to  start  at  Clintonville,  Massachusetts,  in 
1848,  the  business  which  developed,  in  1854, 
into  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company.  His 
triumph  was  fully  acknowledged  at  the 
London  World’s  Fair  of  1851,  but  unfor- 
tunately instead  of  patenting  the  general 
principle,  his  English  solicitor  entered 
only  one  application  of  it,  leaving  the  field 
open  to  rival  adapters.  Four  words  would 
have  saved  him  fortunes  untold.  The 
Bigelow  loom  shot  the  wire  across  the 
loom,  left  it  in  place  until  twenty  or  thir- 
ty more  loops  had  been  woven,  then  seized 
the  end  by  pincers,  whipped  it  out,  and 
threw  it  into  place  for  another  shoot.  By 
using  hooks,  catches,  and  other  devices  in 
place  of  pincers,  his  patent  was  easily 
evaded  by  English  inventors.  But  his 
American  patent,  which  he  himself  drew, 
was  more  comprehensive.  He  revolu- 
tionized the  carpet  industry,  and  amassed 
wealth.  In  making  Wilton  or  cut-pile 
carpet  by  hand  the  wire  was  grooved  at 
the  top,  and  along  this  groove  a knife 
blade,  which  formed  part  of  a weaver’s 
“trivette,”  was  run — so  accurately  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  expression  “as  right  as 
a trivet.”  An  ingenious  workman  be- 
thought him  of  affixing  a knife  blade  to 
the  end  of  the  wire,  so  that,  as  it  was 
withdrawn,  it  did  its  own  cutting;  and 
this  principle  was  applied  in  the  Wilton 
power-loom.  The  original  Bigelow  loom 
wove  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  a day, 
in  place  of  the  yard  or  two  of  the  velvet 
hand-weaver;  the  newest  Higgins  looms 
produce  seventy-five,  and  it  is  a marvel 
to  see  the  pattern  produced  and  the  pile 
cut  before  your  eyes,  as  the  wires  flash 
in  and  out. 

About  1838  a curious  improvement  was 
invented  by  a Mr.  Whytock,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  printed  colors  upon  the  warp  threads 
in  such  proportions  that,  when  woven  by 
plain  pile  weaving,  the  desired  pattern 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  carpet. 
Mr.  William  Sloan,  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican carpet  house,  wove  the  first  bit  of 
tapestry  carpet  for  him,  and  the  process 
was  first  applied  by  Messrs.  Crossley,  of 
Halifax,  England,  under  the  name  of  tap- 
estry carpet.  Tapestry  Brussels  and  vel- 
vet carpet,  instead  of  having  several  extra 
warp  threads,  have  only  one,  which  has 
previously  been  printed  by  the  Whytock 
device,  so  that  this  one  warp  thread, 
brought  continuously  to  the  top  by  the 
rods,  alone  gives  the  projected  pattern. 
It  can  therefore  be  woven  without  the 
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Jacquard,  on  a plain  loom.  It  shows  no 
color  at  the  back,  except  where,  as  a trick 
of  the  trade,  the  jute  foundation  is  some- 
what colored,  for  dealers  who  like  such 
absurdities.  Each  thread  is  separately 
treated,  and  before  weaving  is  “set”  in 
its  proper  place  in  the  pattern  by  girls, 
who  verify  every  two  yards  separately 
over  a design  spread  before  them.  The 
extra  labor  is  great,  but  the  saving  in  wool 
and  in  weaving  makes  “tapestry”  cor- 
respondingly cheaper  than  Brussels,  and 
“velvet”  than  Wilton. 

The  original  Axniinster  carpets  were 
made  by  hand  tufting,  in  whole  pieces, 
like  the  early  Eastern  rugs,  but  the  place 
whence  they  take  their  name  afterward 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Wilton  car- 
pet industry.  A so-called  “patent  Ax- 
minster,”  imitating  these,  was  made  by 
English  manufacturers,  by  first  making 
chenille,  or  tufted  cord,  and  then  weaving 
this  into  a kind  of  tufted  carpet  by  plain 
weaving.  An  American  manufacturer, 
Alexander  Smith,  of  Yonkers,  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  a loom  which  should 
tuft;  the  idea  was  worked  out  by  his  ma- 
chinist, Halcyon  Smith,  and  the  resultant 
fabric  was  patented  by  them  jointly  in 
1878.  It  is  known  here  as  “ Moquette”  car- 
pet, a transfer  of  the  old  French  name  to 
quite  another  article,  and  in  England  as 
“Royal  Axminster.”  The  loom  is  quite 
different  from  anything  previously  de- 
vised; the  colored  threads  are  on  spools, 
which  make  an  endless  chain  over  the 
loom  ; the  foundation  is  woven  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  meanwhile  those 
spools  which  are  wanted  are  automatical- 
ly brought  in  place  and  dropped  to  the 
fabric,  a tuft  is  clipped  off  and  laid  in  the 
weave,  a weft  thread  fastens  it  in,  and  so 
the  wonderful  machine,  imitating  human 
fingers,  makes  a tufted  carpet  without  the 
help  of  the  hand.  Other  looms,  said  to  be 
even  more  remarkable,  have  since  been 
devised  to  effect  the  same  result,  and  their 
product  is  usually  known  as  Axminster. 

Flannel  (from  lana , wool)  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  designated  soft  woollen  cloth 
but  partly  finished,  going  no  further  than 
the  gigging  process.  But  the  name  now 
covers  a considerable  variety  of  textiles, 
some  of  them  highly  dressed,  but  usually 
of  plain  or  simple  twill  weave,  and  made 
from  wools  whose  felting,  furry  qualities 
give  a long  nap  and  great  warmth.  Many 
American  mills  are  devoted  solely  to  this 


fabric,  our  American  wools  being  especial- 
ly suited  to  it.  Enormous  quantities  of 
standard  red  flannel,  formerly  dyed  with 
madder  or  cochineal,  but  now  with  ani- 
line dyes,  and  of  standard  blue  flannel, 
dyed  with  indigo,  are  used  for  shirts  and 
for  uniforms.  About  1859  American  mills 
first  produced  the  blue  flannel  coating, 
sheared  and  finished,  in  light  weight  for 
summer  use,  now  so  generally  worn ; and 
in  light  flannels  generally  we  distance 
the  world.  Opera  flannels,  a light  cloth 
highly  gigged  and  finished,  piece  dyed  in 
fancy  colors  and  hot  pressed,  were  at  one 
time  much  in  demand.  The  domett  flan- 
nel, of  cotton  warp  and  wool  weft,  early 
became  a substitute  for  linsey-woolsey, 
the  rough  linen -and -wool  homespun,  as 
a cheap  goods;  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  fine  flannels  with  silk  warp,  and  all- 
wool  gauzes,  have  been  made  here  of  ex- 
traordinary fineness.  American  flannels 
are  superior  in  the  closer  twist  of  the 
yarn,  diminishing  shrinkage. 

Felt  is  a material  absolutely  distinctive, 
constituting  an  entirely  separate  branch 
of  wool  manufacture.  It  is  neither  spun 
nor  woven,  but  simply  matted  together 
by  the  help  of  the  barbs  which  are  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  wool  fibre. 
Machine-made  felt  is  made  from  card- 
ed or  partly  carded  wool  steamed  or  moist- 
ened with  hot  water,  and  beaten  together 
by  rods ; the  fabric  is  often  surface-print- 
ed. Until  1820  felting  was  literally  a 
handicraft.  About  1820  Mr.  T.  R.  Wil- 
liams, of  Rhode  Island,  devised  the  me- 
chanical beaters,  which  enabled  him  to 
produce  a machine  for  felting  cloth. 

The  number  of  mill  operatives  in  the 
wool  industry  is  not  so  large  as  the  enor- 
mous product  might  suggest,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  labor-saving  power  of 
textile  machines.  But  an  army  of  hand- 
workers is  indirectly  enlisted,  the  census 
of  1880,  confessedly  inadequate  in  returns 
of  such  crafts,  recording  133,756  “tailors 
and  tailoresses”  (52,098  of  them  adult 
women),  and  285,401  “milliners,  dress- 
makers, and  seamstresses”  (mostly  wo- 
men). These  greatly  exceed  the  factory 
hands  in  all  the  textile  industries.  A 
great  number  of  them  of  course  operate 
the  sewing-machine,  in  addition  to  the 
7505  entered  as  such  in  the  census,  for 
the  sewing-machine,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  workers,  has  vastly 
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increased  the  demand  for  work  and  the 
day-wages  of  sewing  people.  It  has  made 
possible,  in  fact,  the  development  of  what 
is  in  itself  a great  American  industry,  the 
ready-made  clothing  trade.  The  census 
records  6166  clothing  establishments,  em- 
ploying $79,861,696  capital,  and  160,813 
hands,  and  turning  out  $209,548,460  prod- 
uct, as  engaged  in  manufacturing  men's 
clothing,  and  562,  with  $8,207,273  capital, 
and  25,192  hands,  of  $32,004,794  product, 
in  women’s  clothing.  This  industry  has 
been  built  up  within  a generation,  in 
characteristically  American  fashion,  by 
excellent  organization,  the  use  of  good 
material,  the  most  careful  attention  to 
cutting  and  to  finishing,  a remarkable 
cheapness,  and  the  most  clever  advertis- 
ing, until  almost  any  American  can  be 
well  dressed  at  a minimum  of  cost  and 
trouble.  Clothing  was  formerly  roughly 
cut,  one  pattern  to  each  size,  with  ordinary 
shears — the  method  still  in  vogue  abroad 
— and  later  with  a sharp  knife.  The 
American  “ready-made  clothier”  now 
employs  the  best  pattern-maker  he  can 
get,  who  prepares  several  patterns,  long 
and  short,  stout  and  lean,  for  each  size  of 
coat,  vest,  and  trousers,  so  that  any  shape 
of  humanity  may  be  fitted ; and  the  Fen- 
no  cutting  wheel,  invented  a few  years 
ago  by  a Bostonian,  who  is  said  to  make 
$50,000  royalty  from  it  yearly,  a fine  cir- 
cular saw  making  over  2000  revolutions  a 
minute,  enables  one  cutter  to  cut  through 
several  layers  of  cloth  as  rapidly  as  he 
can  handle  the  machine.  The  clothier  al- 
ways works  a season  or  a year  ahead,  and 
thus  equalizes  the  work  in  his  factory,  or 
distributes  it  outside  advantageously  in 
what  would  otherwise  be  “ off  times.”  In 
New  England  and  elsewhere  wagon-loads 
of  cut  clothes  are  distributed  among  the 
farm-houses,  where  wives  and  daughters 
are  glad  to  add  something  to  the  family 
income  by  doing  the  sewing  at  small 
prices,  taking  their  ease  within  the  time 
at  which  the  wagon  is  to  call  for  the  com- 
pleted garment.  In  the  great  cities  much 
of  the  work  is  taken  by  individual  sew- 
ing women,  who  may  be  seen  in  street 
cars  and  ferry-boats  carrying  the  huge 
bundles  of  clothing  to  and  from  their 
homes.  But  “the  sweating  system”  is 
known  not  only  in  London,  for  among 
the  Polish  Jews  huddled  together  in  mis- 
erable workshops  on  the  east  side  of  New 
York  the  same  dreadful  plan  of  paying  a 
miserable  part  of  a piece -price,  already 


low,  keeps  the  men  who  do  the  work 
slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  sub-contractors 
who  get  it  from  the  manufacturers.  This 
organization  of  industry  has  its  usual  ef- 
fects of  mingled  good  and  evil:  it  dis- 
tributes work  through  the  year  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  it  only  in  the 
4 4 season,”  it  enables  more  and  better  work 
to  be  done  at  higher  day-wages  and  at 
less  piece-cost,  where  improved  processes 
and  machinery  can  be  used,  but  it  crushes 
the  individual  hand- worker  to  “starva- 
tion wages”  by  the  awful  competition 
which  it  invokes.  This  is  perhaps  made 
worse  by  the  willingness  of  girls  on  the 
farms,  who  are  working  for  pin-money  as 
a by-calling,  to  make  button-holes  or  sew 
a seam  at  a price  which  those  who  earn 
their  hard  living  by  their  work  must  then 
accept  as  their  standard.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  of  the  American 
clothing  trade  is  the  railroad  service.  A 
leading  house  has  a special  train,  manned 
by  a staff  of  measurers,  which  goes  from 
station  to  station  on  a railroad,  measuring 
all  the  employes  for  their  uniforms. 

“A  penny  saved  is  a penny  earned,” 
said  Franklin,  and  a great  part  of  the 
progress  of  manufacture  has  been  in  find- 
ing use  for  waste  or  by-products.  The 
wool  industry  furnishes  a noteworthy 
example.  During  the  Peninsular  wars, 
when  the  supply  of  Spanish  wool  was  cut 
off,  yet  all  the  more  wool  was  demanded 
for  the  army,  a London  “old  clo’”  Jew, 
probably  named  Davis,  hit  upon  the  no- 
tion of  tearing  up  old  blankets  and  white 
flannels  by  curry-combs,  and  with  this 
stuff  “doctored”  genuine  wool,  selling 
the  product  at  a great  profit  to  the  York- 
shire mills.  After  the  war,  wool  fell,  but 
the  inventor  found  a market  for  his  shred- 
dings  as  a stuffing  for  saddles  and  uphol- 
stery. A small  farmer  and  weaver  from 
Batley,  Yorkshire,  named  Benjamin  Law, 
saw  this  stuff  in  a London  shop  window, 
bought  a parcel  to  take  home,  and  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Benjamin  Parr,  devel- 
oped from  it  the  great  “ shoddy  ” industry 
of  Yorkshire.  The  word,  which  comes 
probably  from  the  shredding  or  shedding 
of  the  cloth,  won  great  notoriety  in  our 
war,  as  a synonym  for  makeshift  imita- 
tions— as  our  own  “shoddy  aristocracy” — 
but  the  material  has  legitimate  use  for 
certain  classes  of  fabrics  and  for  filling, 
and  has  been  useful  in  practically  in* 
creasing  the  supply  of  wool,  and  thus  en- 
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abling  all-wool  fabrics  to  be  made  cheap- 
er. Law  and  Parr,  having  succeeded  in 
utilizing  the  shredding  of  “soft”  goods, 
now  turned  their  attention  to  the  “ hard  ” 
rags  of  worn-out  clothes  or  the  snippings 
of  tailor  shops,  which  were  either  value- 
less or  sold  for  a half-farthing  a pound  to 
manure  the  hop  gardens  of  Kent  and 
Surrey.  They  failed  to  utilize  this  mate- 
rial, but  the  sons  of  Parr  were  determined 
chaps,  and  one  of  them  declared,  in  York- 
shire dialect,  “It  muu  go.”  He  saw 
some  “flock”  made  by  grinding  up  old 
coats,  and  after  much  difficulty  succeeded 
in  spinning  a yarn  from  this  stuff,  for 
which  his  ejaculation  had  furnished  the 
name  “ mungo,”  a name  now  describing  a 
large  industry.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, the  rags  of  the  “union  goods”  of 
Bradford  and  Norwich,  of  cotton  warp 
and  wool  weft,  which  had  been  utilized 
only  for  paper  by  dissolving  out  the  an- 
imal fibre  with  caustic  alkali.  A ship 
captain  named  Corbett,  seeing  this  process 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  thought  it 
would  pay  better  to  save  the  wool,  and 
setting  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
he  succeeded  in  destroying  the  cotton  by 
soaking  the  rags  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
in  a lead-lined  vat,  leaving  the  wool  fibre 
practically  unharmed,  in  a form  which 
was  thence  known  as  “extract”  wool. 
A fourth  saving  was  invented  by  an 
American  inventor,  who  utilized  the 
“croppings”  made  in  shearing  cloth,  by 
mixing  this  dust  in  a strong  solution  of 
soap  and  size.  With  this  a loosely  woven 
fabric  is  milled,  taking  up  this  stuffing 
into  a warm,  cheap  cloth  of  some  durabil- 
ity. The  demand  for  this  actually  caused 
the  invention  of  a machine  to  grind  up 
other  waste  into  “croppers’  dust.” 

The  wool  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  United  States,  ranking  after  grist, 
meat  products,  and  iron,  as  fourth  in 
importance,  is  so  diffused  that  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  reported  factories  in  thirty-five 
States,  Massachusetts  leading  nearly  all 
branches  in  capital  and  product,  Pennsyl- 
vania in  number  of  mills,  Rhode  Island 
in  proportion  to  population  and  size.  Of 
the  2689  establishments,  1990  were  devoted 
to  woollens  (some  of  them  making  wors- 
teds also),  producing  $160,606,721;  76  ex- 
clusively to  worsteds,  and  these  in  but 
eight  States,  producing  $33,549,942;  26  to 
felts,  in  seven  States,  producing  $3,619,652; 
43  to  wool  hats,  in  five  States,  producing 


$8,516,569;  195  to  carpets,  in  seven  States, 
Pennsylvania  having  172  of  these,  but  pro- 
ducing less  than  the  19  mills  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  the  en- 
tire product  being  $31,792,802;  359  to  knit 
goods,  in  nineteen  States,  but  concentra- 
ted chiefly  about  Cohoes  and  Amster- 
dam, New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, producing  in  all  $29,167,227. 
These  several  branches  aggregated  7581 
“sets”  of  cards,  518  of  combs,  2,254,996 
spindles,  13,038  knitting  machines,  and 
59,271  looms,  of  which  7262  (more  than 
half  hand-looms)  were  for  carpets.  The 
total  capital  was  $159,091,869;  the  average 
number  of  hands,  161,557;  their  wages, 
$47,389,087;  the  value  of  materials,  $164,- 
371,551;  of  products,  $267,252,913.  Tak- 
ing all  wool  products  together,  Philadel- 
phia leads  our  cities,  followed  in  order 
by  Lawrence,  Providence,  Lowell,  New 
York,  Manchester,  Boston. 

American  manufacture  is  at  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  home  market.  We  have 
never  exported  a million  dollars’  worth 
of  woollens  in  any  year,  while  Great  Brit- 
ain, by  the  latest  returns  at  hand,  exports 
$112,000,000;  France,  $67,000,000;  and 
Germany,  $46,000,000.  Our  next  neigh- 
bor, Canada,  imported  from  us  (1886)  only 
$168,000  worth  of  woollen  goods,  while 
she  bought  from  Great  Britain  $8,750,000 
worth.  But  our  own  consumption,  as 
the  census  figures  show,  is  immense, 
about  five-sixths  being  of  home  and  one- 
sixth  of  foreign  manufacture.  Of  the 
home  manufacture  from  a quarter  to  a 
third  of  foreign  wool  is  required,  so  that 
the  American  sheep  furnishes  a little  more 
than  half  of  Uncle  Sam’s  woollen  wear. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  compare  the 
prices  of  woollen  goods  to-day  with  those 
of  a century  ago,  for  the  reason  that  even 
more  than  the  changes  of  fashion,  the 
improvement  in  textile  fabrics  makes  the 
comparison  baseless.  But  the  figures 
show  that  the  product  per  operative  has 
risen  in  greater  proportion  than  the  wages, 
and  while  operatives  earn  more,  better- 
made  goods  cost  less  to  the  mill  and  to 
the  wearer.  The  fact  that  the  Flemish 
weavers  reckoned  their  product  as  eight- 
fold the  cost  of  the  wool,  while  the  total 
product  of  American  mills  is  less  than 
thrice  the  cost  of  wool  and  twice  the  cost 
of  all  materials,  tells  wonders  in  itself. 
The  modern  Moloch  of  machinery  is  not 
so  dreadful  as  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
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IN  THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  DAY. 

BY  FRANCKS  L.  MACE. 

IN  the  gray  of  Easter  even, 

When  the  light  begins  to  fade, 

Fly  two  angels  out  of  heaven, 

Veiled  in  vesper  shade. 

And  they  watch  by  those  that  sleep, 

As  they  watched  Immanuel's  rest, 
And  they  comfort  all  who  weep, 

As  they  soothed  sad  Mary’s  breast. 
Soft  they  whisper  through  the  night, 
“Wait  until  the  morning  light! 

From  your  sorrow  look  away 
To  the  breaking  of  the  day!” 

In  the  Easter  dawn  victorious, 

When  the  stars  in  rose-light  fade, 
Rise  those  angels,  plumed  and  glorious, 
Like  the  sun  arrayed. 

And  they  gather  up  the  flowers 

From  the  purple  plains  of  morning, 
Far  and  wide  in  bloomy  showers. 
Graves  of  midnight  woe  adorning, — 
Saying,  singing,  “Christ  is  risen! 

Watch  no  more  the  open,  prison; 

He  has  led  your  loved  away 
In  the  breaking  of  the  day!” 


DEACON  PHEBY’S  SELFISH  NATUR. 

BY  ANNIE  TRUMBULL  SL0SS0N. 


WE  call  it  the  Indian  burying-ground. 

It  is  a piece  of  old  pine  forest  along 
the  bank  of  Gale  River,  near  the  spot  where 
that  wild  and  beautiful  mountain  stream 
joins  its  sister  waters  of  Pond  Brook. 

It  seems  full  of  graves,  for  there  are 
mounds  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  where,  I 
suppose,  lie  buried  ancient  trees.  But 
there  was  never  burial-place  like  this,  so 
filled  with  color  and  light  and  life.  In 
June  all  the  lovely  wild  flowers  of  that 
Northern  spring  seem  to  gather  there ; and 
each  mound  is  a heap  of  soft  greenness, 
with  bits  of  bright  color  here  and  there. 
The  creamy  blossoms  of  the  bunchberry 
lie  close  together  among  their  leaves,  mak- 
ing a rich  mat  of  white  and  green;  the 
soft,  light  plumes  of  tiarella  are  waving 
there,  white,  flecked  sometimes  with  salm- 
on pink ; the  cinque  foil  creeps  in  and  out 
among  the  other  plants,  and  shows  its  yel- 
low stars;  the  little  smilacina  lifts  its 
spike  of  tiny,  fragrant  blossoms;  and  the 
delicate  pink-veined  flowers  of  the  oxalis 
nestle  shyly  among  their  trefoil  leaves. 


There,  too,  the  clintonia  opens  its  pale 
yellow  blossoms,  and  straw-lilies  swing 
their  slender  bells ; the  twisted-stalk  hangs 
its  rosy  cups;  the  pure  white  starflower 
stands  lightly  on  its  slender  stem,  in  its 
circle  of  leaves;  and  Indian-hemp  shakes 
its  pink  coral  drops.  There  are  red  and 
white  clover,  Solomon’s -seal,  the  small 
yellow  sorrel,  golden  - ragwort,  butter- 
cups, gold-thread,  and  violets.  All  these, 
and  more  too,  I have  seen  and  gathered 
among  those  graves  in  a Franconia  June. 
Then  there  are  feathery,  graceful  ferns; 
soft,  rich  mosses  of  varied  tints,  from 
deepest,  darkest  hue,  through  olive  and 
golden  brown,  to  palest  sea-green;  and 
there  are  lichens  of  quiet  gray  and  soft 
drab  touched  with  scarlet  and  gold : grass- 
es and  sedges  wave  and  sway  in  the 
breeze;  and  the  little  wood-rushes  raise 
their  pretty  brown  flowers  from  among 
their  downy  leaves.  Had  ever  graves  a 
richer  covering  ? 

And  there  is  music  there.  The  wind 
among  the  tall  pines  is  like  an  organ 
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sometimes,  and  the  river  and  brook  mur- 
mur and  babble  and  rush  and  tinkle. 
One  can  hear  the  whir  and  hum  and 
chirp  and  buzz  of  insect  life;  and  there  is 
always  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

And  there  are  homes  for  the  living 
amid  these  very  mounds.  The  shy  her- 
mit-thrush builds  her  nest  there  in  the 
grass,  and  lays  her  eggs  of  turquoise  blue; 
the  Maryland  yellow-throat  makes  her  lit- 
tle home  at  foot  of  tussock  of  sedge  or 
tuft  of  tall  fern,  weaving  together  the 
blades  or  leaves  over  the  top  to  roof  her 
bower ; the  song  and  vesper-sparrows  hide 
their  tiny  dwellings  in  the  grass  along 
the  river-side,  and  the  vireos  swing  their 
hammocks  overhead. 

All  this  is  in  June,  the  fair  month  in 
which  I always  seek  these  Northern  hills. 
But  I know  that  this  burying-spot  is  love- 
ly in  all  seasons.  The  summer  opens  the 
buds  of  the  wild  yellow-lilies  along  the 
river-bank ; the  meadow-rue  is  then  a mass 
of  pure,  soft,  white  bloom ; and  golden-dai- 
sies, with  dark  centre  and  shining  rays, 
make  brilliant  spots  of  color  there.  The 
autumn  spreads  her  gorgeous  robe  over 
those  mounds,  and  they  are  gay  with  red 
and  yellow,  russet,  wine,  brown,  and  or- 
ange. And  last  of  all  comes  the  pure  snow, 
and  lays  a soft  fleecy  covering  over  all. 

There  are  no  stately  marble  monuments 
here,  or  cold  white  tablets;  but  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  many  a mound  lies  a granite 
block  or  bowlder,  softened  and  made 
beautiful  by  moss  and  vine  and  tiny  flow- 
er. Or  a pine,  fir,  or  hemlock  rears  itself 
— a tall,  straight  column — near  some  quiet 
grave.  No  labored  epitaphs,  no  words 
which  tell  of  hope,  of  resurrection,  of  im- 
mortality, are  written  there;  nor  are  they 
needed.  The  bursting  chrysalis,  setting 
free  the  bright- winged  butterfly;  the  little 
egg,  so  still  and  waxen  white,  but  holding 
within  color  and  motion  and  song,  which 
shall  take  wings  and  soar  upward  some 
bright  June  day;  the  creeping,  sluggish 
caterpillar  patiently  spinning  its  shroud, 
or  digging  its  own  grave  in  some  quiet 
spot,  there  to  lie  through  that  long  North- 
ern winter  a frozen,  dead  thing,  but  ready 
with  the  warmth  of  early  summer  to  wTake 
and  rise  and  fly  in  the  soft  sunny  air,  a 
gay,  fluttering  moth,  with  feathered  wings; 
the  buried  seed;  the  waking  flower;  the 
bursting  bud — all  these  are  living  lessons, 
and  require  no  letters  cut  into  cold  stone 
to  make  their  meaning  clearer. 

No  massive  wall  or  stiff  iron  fence  shuts 


in  this  God’s-acre  of  ours.  On  one  side  a 
bank  slopes  down  into  a grassy  meadow 
through  which  Gale  River  comes  rushing 
and  dashing  over  its  rocky  bed;  another 
side  is  bordered  by  Pond  Brook,  a crystal- 
clear  mountain  streamlet;  along  the  third 
is  a wild  hedge-row  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
tall  herbs— -wild-cherry,  with  tassels  of  bit- 
ter-sweet scent;  hazel,  with  odd  green  tufts 
which  mean  to  be  nuts  some  day;  shad- 
blow,  with  leaves  of  bluish  green,  white 
flowers  or  green  berries  waiting  for  the 
sun  to  make  them  red;  quivering-poplar 
with  slender  white  trunks;  mountain  ma- 
ple, birch,  and  alder;  and  ou  the  fourth 
side  runs  a quiet  country  road,  along 
which  pass  hay  wagons  with  their  fra- 
grant freight,  the  farmer's  cart,  the  roomy 
chaise;  where  merry  children  go  to  and 
from  the  village  school;  but  where  is  no 
sound  of  hurrying  crowds,  of  traffic,  of 
busy,  bustling  city  life. 

It  was  in  this  peaceful  spot,  on  a fair 
June  morning,  that  I first  saw  the  hero  of 
my  sketch.  He  was  very  unlike  a hero 
as  I saw  him  then.  A strange,  nonde- 
script figure,  I did  not  at  first  know  if  it 
were  man  or  woman;  for  he  wore  over 
his  rough  brown  coat  a small  plaid  shawl 
of  faded  red  and  black,  folded  cornerwise 
with  the  point  behind,  and  two  ends  cross- 
ing over  the  breast ; a long  blue  and  whit© 
checked  apron  was  tied  about  the  waist, 
and  hung  nearly  to  his  ankles,  almost 
hiding  the  shabby,  patched  trousers;  his 
yellow  hair  was  long,  and  fell  over  his 
shoulders  straight  and  lank,  and  upon  it 
he  wore  a broad-brimmed  hat  of  coarse 
straw,  tied  down  over  the  ears  by  a dingy 
blue  ribbon. 

On  a mossy  stone  between  two  mounds, 
one  long  and  narrow*,  the  other  looking 
like  a child’s  grave,  sat  this  quaint  crea- 
ture. It  was  knitting,  and  did  not  look 
up  as  I passed,  butterfly  net  in  hand,  and 
I tried  not  to  stare  too  curiously  at  the 
singular  being.  But  as  soon  as  I went 
in  doors  I asked  eager  questions  as  to  its 
identity. 

“Ob,  that’s  only  Deacon  Pheby,”  said 
Eunice  Ann.  “ I thought  you’d  seen  him 
afore.  His  folks  used  to  live  round  here, 
they  say;  the  Knightses  they  was.  His 
mother  was  the  widder  Knight,  and  there 
was  two  young  ones,  a boy  ’n’  a girl. 
They  moved  ’way  from  here  ’fore  I come, 
an’  I never  heerd  on  ’em  till  about  a year 
ago,  when  this  queer-lookin’  feller  come 
along,  an’  said  he  was  the  widder 
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Knight’s  boy  growed  up.  An’  folks  says 
he  really  is ; but  seems ’s  if  suthin’  ’s  come 
over  him.  For  they  say  he  used  to  be  a 
likely,  smart  boy,  full  o’  sperrits,  cuttin’ 
up  an’  kitin’  round,  fishin’  an’  gunnin’  an’ 
trappin’  an’  sech.  But  he  come  back  this 
way,  dressed  up  in  women’s  duds,  an’  call- 
in’ himself  Pheby;  says  his  ma’s  dead 
an’  gone  an’  the  girl  too;  but  he  don’t  tell 
much  about  himself,  where  he’s  been,  or 
what  he’s  been  doin’.  He’s  a good,  pious 
sort  too,  carries  a Test’ment  round  in  his 
apern  pocket,  an’  most  allers  has  a hymn- 
book  too,  an’  reads  ’em  a lot.  He’s  allers 
pleasant-spoken,  an’  dreffie  nice  to  dumb 
creeters  an’  young  ones,  an’  partikerly  to 
old  folks,  an’  so  they’ve  got  to  callin’  him 
Deacon,  an’  every  one  in  Francony  has  a 
good  word  for  Deacon  Pheby,  crazy ’s  he 
be.” 

This  was  all  she,  Uncle  Eben,  or  any 
one  else  could  tell  me  of  the  strange  man. 
And  it  was  only  from  himself,  after  fre- 
quent meetings  in  the  Indian  burying- 
ground,  where  he  was  a daily  visitor,  that 
I learned  at  last  his  pathetic  story.  I 
had  watched  him  for  days  before  I spoke 
to  him.  He  seemed  so  unconscious  of 
my  presence — even  when  I lingered  near, 
looking  for  wild  flowers,  butterflies,  and 
moths — so  absorbed  in  his  own  occupa- 
tions, that  I shrank  from  intruding.  He 
always  brought  his  knitting — a stocking 
of  coarse  blue  yarn — but  it  did  not  grow 
very  fast.  For  his  time  and  attention 
were  all  devoted  to  the  tending  of  the 
two  mounds  between  which  he  always 
sat.  He  kept  them  so  neat  and  bright,  re- 
moving each  dry,  dead  leaf,  picking  up 
the  tassels  of  birch  or  willow  fallen  there, 
taking  away  the  leafless  bramble  straying 
across  the  sod,  lifting  and  supporting  any 
little  plant  beaten  down  by  rain  or  wind. 
In  a dry  season  he  often  brought  water  in 
an  old  tin  pail  to  refresh  the  drooping 
flowers,  and  so  his  graves  were  always 
fresh  and  green. 

Our  acquaintance  began  one  day,  as  I 
ventured  to  swing  my  net  around  his 
very  head,  in  pursuit  of  a white  admiral 
butterfly,  the  first  of  the  season,  by  his  re- 
marking, pleasantly,  “This ’s  a real  nice 
butterflyey,  gravesy  kind  of  a place,  ain't 
it,  ma’am 

This  broke  the  ice,  and  we  were  soon 
friends.  But  it  was  not  on  that  first  day, 
nor  for  many  days  afterward,  that  I gath- 
ered all  his  story. 

4 4 1 don’t  rec’lect  father ; he  was  Peltiah 
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Knight,  from  Bungay  way.  He  died  when 
we  young  ones  was  babies.  Mother  nev- 
er said  no  great  about  him,  an’  I guess  he 
wa’n’t  much  to  speak  on.  An’  the  fust 
thing  I rec’lect  was  livin’  with  mother 
in  the  little  house  out  by  Binder’s  Mill. 
How  we  come  to  be  there,  whether  fa- 
ther’d worked  there  afore  he  died  or  what 
all,  I can’t  say,  for  I don’t  know.  ’Ten- 
nerate,  there  we  was,  jest  mother  an’  Phe- 
by an’  me.” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  gave  one  of  his 
quick,  odd  glances  up  into  the  tree-tops, 
patted  softly  with  one  hand  the  longest 
mound,  and  then  went  on:  “Yes,  ye 
might ’s  well  know  fust ’s  last,  I ain’t  reely 
Pheby;  I’m  t’other  one.  We  was  twins 
— boy  an’  gal.  I was  Phebus,  an’  she  was 
Pheby.  There  was  lots  o’  twins  in  Fran- 
cony ’bout  that  time,  an’  some  in  Lisbon, 
an’  down  Lincoln  way.  An’  ’twas  kinder 
the  fash’n  to  name  ’em  names  that  sound- 
ed ’s  if  they  b’longed  together— -names  that 
hitched  well,  ye  know.  There  was  Le- 
on’das  Peabody's  babies— they  died  young 
— they  was  both  gals,  an’  they  was  named 
Dusty  an’  Gusty,  short  for  Dusdemony 
an’  Augusty,  ye  see.  An’  Mis’  Deac’n 
Quimby,  out  Sugar  Hill  way,  her  pair  o’ 
boys  was  Val’ntine  an’  Orson,  out  of  a 
story-book ; an’  there  was  Elder  Bowles’s 
Judah  an’  Judy  ; an’  Dock  Oakes’s  Silly 
an’  Quilly,  arter  the  Bible  folks,  Priscilly 
an’  Aquilly,  ye  know;  an’  Mis’  Bildad 
Richardson,  she  called  hers— one  o’  each 
kind  she  had — Polios  an’  Polly.  They 
growed  up,  an’  I rec’lect  how  the  boys  an’ 
gals  in  meetin’  used  to  look  over  to  Mis’ 
Richardson's  pew  an’  laugh  like,  when 
they  was  singin’  that  good  old  hymn  that 
goes  to  1 Tell  Aunt  Rhody  the  gray  goose ’s 
dead,’  or  4 Mercy,  oh,’ — 

‘Some  for  Poll  an’ 

Some  for  Polios, 

Some  for  Cephas, 

None  agree.’ 

“Well,  's  I said  afore,  we  was  named 
Phebus  an’  Pheby.  We  was  twins,  an’ 
favored  each  other  in  looks,  but  we  wa'n't 
a mite  alike  in  ways,  she  an’  me.  For  I 
was  jest  a boy,  with  a real  selfish  boy  na- 
tur.  I set  by  fishin’  an’  shootin’  an’  trap- 
pin’.  I was  allers  out-doors,  runnin’  an’ 
playin’,  hollerin’  an’  cuttin’  up,  full  of  my 
play  an’  my  tricks,  an'  not  much  use  to 
mother  or  comfort  to  her,  I callalate.  But 
Pheby,  she  was  jest  a soft,  lovin’,  cuddlin’ 
little  thing,  allers  hangin’  round  mother, 
coaxin’  an’  huggin’  her,  an’  keepin’  close 
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to  her — a real  house-cosset  of  a gal.  I don’t 
think  there  was  anything  so  dreffle  wick- 
ed in  me.  I was  jest  a self-seekin’  boy, 
an’  I never  once  thought  mother  or  any- 
body expected  or  wanted  kissin’  an ’cud- 
dlin’ an’  takin’  care  on,  so  ’twas  all  left  to 
Pheby,  an’  she  done  it.  Mother — well, 
she  was  jest  a mother,  the  real  kind : there, 
ain’t  but  one  real  sort,  ye  know,  though 
there’s  lots  o’  make-bleeve  ones.  I can’t 
put  her  into  talk,  somehow  — you  can’t 
never  with  mothers,  ye  know — she  was — 
well,  she  was  jest  — mother.  I knowed 
what  she  was  allers,  ’s  soon ’s  I knowed 
anything;  I felt  it  inside  the  hull  time, 
when  I was  fishin’,  or  playin’  ball,  or  set- 
tin’  traps,  but  I s’pose  I never  showed  it 
much  in  them  days,  for  I was  dreffle  self- 
ish, ’s  I tell  ye.  But,  true ’s  I live,  I jest 
liked  mother.”  He  patted  the  long  green 
mound  again,  smiled  a queer,  tearful  kind 
of  smile,  and  went  on:  44  But  seein’  ’s  we 
was  so  diffunt,  an’  I was  sech  a rough, 
ha’sh  kind  of  a boy,  an’  Pheby  sech  a lov- 
in’, coaxin’  little  creetur,  ’twas  nat’ral — 
course  ’twas — that  mother  should  like  her 
best,  set  by  her  a heap  more.  An’  she 
done  it.  She  never  could  bear  to  have 
her  out  of  her  sight;  she  wanted  to  see  her* 
an’  hear  her  every  blessed  minute.  I 
might  be  off  all  day  long,  wadin’  Tucker 
Brook,  or  fishin’  down  Gale  River  in  the 
spring,  or  shootin’  pa’tridges  an’  squir’ls 
in  the  fall,  or  trappin’  rabbits  an’  minks 
in  the  winter,  an’  mother  didn’t  make  no 
fuss  over  me  when  I come  home.  But 
let  Pheby  go  blueberryin’  with  the  Quim- 
by  gals,  or  over  to  Alrny  Appleby's  to 
play,  or  even  out  behind  the  house  to  pick 
dandelion  greens,  an’  mother  was  allers 
worryin’  an’  frettin’  an’  watchin’.  She’d 
go  to  the  winder  an’  peek  out,  an'  she'd 
stand  in  the  door  an’  watch,  an'  she  d 
walk  down  to  the  gate,  an’  she’d  call 
4 Pheby  ! Pheby !’  long  before  ’twas  time  to 
think  of  her  coinin’  home. 

“ When. I think  o’  mother,  seems  \s  if  I 
’most  allers  see  her  that  one  way — stand- 
in’  on  the  door-step  lookin’  out,  with  her 
hand  held  up  over  her  eyes  to  keep  the 
sunshine  out,  lookin’  air  lookin’,  kinder 
pale  an’  frightened  like,  watchin’  an’ 
waitin’  for  her  little  gal.  She  was  allers 
kinder  white  an’  thin,  an’  I tell  ye  she 
could  put  a dreffle  sight  o’  lookin’-for  an’ 
scariness  an’  waitin’  an’  lovin’  into  them 
eyes  o’  hern.  They  was  diffunt  eyes  from 
any  I ever  see ; dreffle  soft  an’ — oh,  I don’t 
know  what  they  was,  not  even  what  col- 


or. They  wa’n’t  brown  exackly,  nor  blue 
quite,  nor  gray  nuther ; they  was  jest 
mother  color,  I suppose.  I tell  you  I liked 
mother. 

44  An’  Pheby, she  suited  mother  another 
way  too;  she  was  kinder  pious.  Mother 
was  real  religious — raised  that  way.  Her 
folks  was  all  perfessors,  ’way  back ’s  fur ’s 
she  knowed  about  ’em.  She  come  from 
Haverill,  an’  her  gran’fther  was  deacon 
in  the  Congr’ational  church  there.  I 
didn’t  take  much  notice  on  it  then; 
thought  mothers  was  allers  pious;  ’twas 
one  of  the  things  made  ’em  mothers.  If 
she  hadn’t  been  so  I’d  ’a’  thought  ’twas 
all  right — that  mothers  hadn’t  oughter  be. 
But  seems  diffunt  now,  an’  I like  to  think 
on’t.  I can  hear  her  v’ice  lots  o’  times 
when  I’m  settin’  here — kind  of  a lone- 
some v’ice  ’twas — singin’  about  her  kitch- 
en work  or  over  her  sewin’,  ‘How  lost 
was  my  condition,’  ‘Lord,  in  the  morn- 
in’,’  4 Oh,  how  happy  are  they !’  4 The  Lord 
into  his  gardin  comes,’  ‘Broad  is  the 
road,’  an’  ‘What  var’ous  hindrances.’ 
Some  of  them  hymns  was  pretty  scary 
an’  solium,  I can  tell  ye,  for  a young  one 
to  hear  about  bedtime.  But,  ray!  we 
never  minded  it  a speck  when  we  heerd 
’em  in  mother’s  kinder  softly  v’ice  to 
them  queer  old  motherly  tunes.  Why, 
when  I had  the  earache  or  a stiff  neck,  I’d 
drop  off  to  sleep  in  a jiffy  to  sech  hymns 
as  ‘Stop,  poor  sinner,  stop  an’  think,’  or 
4 My  thoughts  on  awful  subjicks  roll,’ if 
’twas  mother  sung  'em;  and  if  sometimes 
I heerd  a word  that  scaret  me  a minute 
about  chains  an’  brimstun  an’  groans  an’ 
sech,  why,  the  next  minute  ’twould  be 
‘His  lovin’-kindness,  His  lovin’-kindness, 
His  lovin’-kindness,  oh,  how  sweet!’  in 
that  kinder  shakin’,  soft,  comfortin’ v’ice  o’ 
mother’s,  an’  I’d  see  ’twas  all  right,  an’  I’d 
drop  off  agin.  But  I was  jest  a boy,  bent 
on  my  own  ’musements,  an’  didn’t  think 
o’  hein’  pious  myself ; I left  that  to  mother 
an'  Pheby.  For  Pheby  took  to  it  nat’ral. 
She  l'arnt  off  hymns  by  the  yard,  an’  she 
said  hull  chapters  o'  Scripter,  an’  she  al- 
lers put  away  her  playthings  Sat’day 
nights  without  bein’  told,  an’  she  read 
tracts  bound  up  together  with  leather 
covers,  an’  Doddridge's  Rise  ’n’  Progress . 
She'd  set  still  for  hours  over  a life  of  a 
missionary  an’  his  wives,  an’  like  it  too. 
So  she  was  a dreffle  comfort  to  mother 
that  way ’s  well 's  others;  an’  bimeby  she 
went  through  all  the  ne’ssary  things — 
conviction  an’  convarsion  an’  all  the  or- 
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thodox  ’rangements — an7  become  a per- 
fessor  in  the  Congr’ational  church  over 
to  Francony.  An’  mother  was  so  tickled 
that  Sunday,  but  ’twas  kind  of  a solium 
tickle,  an’  I felt  lonesome  an’  left  out — 
for  I was  a mean-sperrited  boy — when  she 
an’  Pheby  set  on  the  door-step  after  sup- 
per, an’  talked,  an’  read  the  Bible,  an’ 
sung, 

‘Do  thou  assist  a feeble  worm 
The  great  engagement  to  perform.’ 

Arter  that  them  two  was  more  together  ’n 
ever,  an’  went  off  by  theirselves,  an’  staid 
in  their  bedroom,  an’  mother  looked  at 
me  real  sorrerful.  An’  Pheby,  she  talked 
right  out  plain  to  me  about  my  sins,  an’ 
asked  me  real  pers’nal  questions  out  o’  the 
village  hymn-book,  like,  ‘Say,  have  you  a 
arm  like  brass  that  you  His  will  oppose  ?’ 
an’  ‘ Is  this  the  kind  return  ?’  An’  she’d 
Bay  pieces  out  o’  the  last  end  o’  the  cat’- 
chism  about  them  pious  boys  in  Scripter, 
how 

‘Young  King  Josiah,  that  blest  youth, 

He  sought  the  Lord  an’  loved  the  truth,’ 

an’  about 

4 That  blessed  child,  young  Timothy, 

Did  l’arn  God’s  word  most  heedfully; 

It  seemed  to  be  his  recreation, 

Which  made  him  wise  unto  salvation.’ 

“So  I felt  kinder  ’shamed,  an’  staid  off 
an’  fished  more’n  ever,  an’  showed  pretty 
plain  that,  ’s  Pheby  said,  I had  a flinty 
heart,  an’  was  a stubbun  soul.  I was  a 
dreffle  bad  boy,  ye  see,  an’  even  if  I’d 
sometimes  make  up  my  mind  to  be  con- 
varted  an’  a perfessor,  jest  to  please  mo- 
ther an’  take  that  sorry  look  out  of  her 
eyes,  why,  the  next  minute  when  I was 
fishin’,  an’  felt  a twitch  at  my  line,  an’ 
struck  a two-pounder,  or  what  felt  like 
one,  an’  he  got  off,  why,  I’d  forgit  all 
about  meetin’s  an’  mother  an’  Scripter,  an’ 
stay  off  all  day  long,  an’  night  too  ’most, 
to  git  that  fish.  An’  so  ’twas — so  ’twas. 

44  But  bimeby  there  come  a time  when 
mother  decided  to  move  ’way  from  Sin- 
cler’s  Mill,  an’  go  up  into  Canady,  where 
she’d  got  a little  piece  o’  land  that  had 
come  to  her  from  her  folks,  an’  see  if  we 
couldn’t  do  better  up  there. 

“So  we  packed  up  our  duds  an’ started. 
I never  shall  forgit ’s  long ’s  I live  how 
the  old  place  looked ’s  I left  it  that  day, 
an’  how  nice  an’  snug  an’  quiet  little 
Francony  ’peared  as  we  saw  it  ahind  us, 
ridin’  towards  Littleton  that  mornin’.  I 
was  jest  a boy  then,  full  o’  my  games  an’ 
my  fishin’  an’  trappin’.  I never  was  a 


real  boy  agin.  ’Twas  a dreffle  journey, 
’mong  strangers,  ’way  up  into  that  wild 
part  o’  Canady.  We  had  a heap  o’  trou- 
ble to  find  mother’s  land,  an’  when  we  did 
it  was  ’way  off  in  the  woods,  fur  from  any 
folks,  with  jest  a shackly  old  log  house  on 
it.  We  got  a man ’t  the  nearest  town  to 
drive  us  there  an’  fetch  our  things,  an’ 
when  he  driv’  off  an’  left  us,  seemed ’s  if 
we  was  outside  the  world  an’  all  alone. 
I can’t  rec’lect  much  about  that  time,  the 
gettin’  there  an’  all,  ’s  you’ll  see,  when  I 
tell  ye  what  happened.  We’d  been  trav’- 
lin’  in  the  cars  with  a lot  of  em’grunts, 
dirty,  furrern  kinder  folks,  an’  I s’pose  we 
ketched  it  o’  them.  ’Tennerate  we  hadn’t 
hardly  got  into  that  lonesome,  empty  lit- 
tle cubby-house  afore  we  all  three  took 
sick,  an’  found  out — mother  knowed  it; 
she’d  seed  it  afore — we  all  had  that  awful 
thing,  small-pox. 

“ We  was  all  alone ; we  couldn’t  go  for 
help  or  doctors.  If  we  could  ’a’  done  it, 
mebbe  we  wouldn’t,  we  was  so  afraid 
they’d  carry  us  off  an’  shet  us  up  some- 
where for  havin’  that  dreffle  complaint 
about  us.  So  we  jest  done ’s  well ’s  we 
could,  dosin'  with  ginger  tea  an’  boneset 
an’  sage  an’  saffron,  for  we’d  fetched  our 
yarbs  along,  o’  course.  I wa’n’t ’s  sick ’s 
t’others:  I guess  I wouldn’t  be,  for  some- 
body had  to  keep  up  an’  do.  Mother  was 
awful  sick  an’  crazy,  and  her  eyes  got  in 
a dreffle  state ; and  Pheby,  she  jest  went 
into  a sorter  stupid,  sleepy  kinder  way,  an’ 
I couldn’t  rouse  her  up  for  nothin’,  not 
to  eat  or  drink  or  take  her  physic.  An’ 
’twa’n’t  rnore’n  a few  days  when  she  fell 
faster  asleep,  an’  I couldn’t  do  nothin’  to 
wake  her  up,  an’  poor  pritty  little  Pheby 
was  dead ’s  a nail. 

“Dear!  dear!  dear!  There  was  mother 
all  het  up,  an’  wild,  an’  ’most  blind,  not 
knowin’  me  nor  nobody ; little  Pheby  dead 
an’  cold ; an’  me  nothin’  but  a boy  o’  four- 
teen, an’  a real  selfish  boy  too,  to  do  for 
’em.  Don’t  make  me  tell  all  that— how  I 
dug  that  little  grave  an’  all!  how  I put 
her  away,  an’  had  the  fun’ral,  an’  was 
sexton  an’  bearers  an’  minister  an’  mourn- 
ers an’  all  my  own  self.  It’s  much ’s  I 
can  do  to  tell  the  rest,  an’  fact  is  I can’t 
rec’lect  jest  what  I done,  for  I wa’n’t  very 
healthy  myself  jest  then,  an’  my  head 
ached  to  split  all  the  time. 

“Fust  I thought  mother  was  goin’  to 
die  too.  but  bimeby  I see  she  was  gittin’ 
a mite  better,  all  except  her  eyes ; but  she 
couldn’t  see  no  more’n  a mole.  Then  I 
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begun  to  think  how  I’d  ever  tell  her  that 
Pheby  was  dead,  her"  little  gal  that  she 
set  by  so,  an1  no  one  left  to  her  but  me, 
a onconvarted,  selfish-natur’d  boy. 

“I  d’know  when  it  fust  come  in  my 
head  what  I’d  do.  Mebbe  ’twas  when  I 
see  she  was  stun-blind  an’  sorter  feeble- 
minded yit.  Anyhow,  it  seemed  to  come 
right  over  me  some  ways  that  I mustn’t 
let  on  jest  then  that  ’twas  Pheby ’t  was 
dead,  but  make  her  think  ’twas  jest  only 
me. 

“Well,  ’twa’n’t  so  dreffle  hard  at  fust. 
I put  on  a caliker  bed-gown  o’  Pheby’s  in 
case  she  took  hold  on  me,  an’  I used  to 
bring  her  her  doses  an’  drinks,  an’  boost 
up  her  head  to  take  ’em,  an’  she  never 
took  no  notice  who  done  it.  But  one  day 
arter  I’d  laid  her  down,  she  reached  out 
an’  took  hold  o’  my  sleeve,  an’  she  says, 
real  faint  an’  whisp’ry,  4 Who  is  it?’  I 
waited  jest  a minnit  to  swaller  afore  I said 
it,  then  I says  right  out,  4 It’s  Pheby,  mo- 
ther.’ Somehow — it’s  queer,  ain’t  it? — I 
never’d  told  a real  up  an’  down  lie  afore 
in  all  my  born  days.  Mother  didn’t  like 
lyin’;  an’  somehow,  with  all  my  dreffle 
sins,  I hadn’t  ’quired  that.  So  I s’pose 
my  v’ice  was  kinder  shaky;  but  mother 
never  noticed  nothin’;  she  was  so  pleased 
she  pulled  me  down  an’  kissed  me,  an’ 
kep’  whisp’rin’,  4 My  little  gal!  my  own 
little  gal !’  An’  arter  that  she  dropped  off 
to  sleep  like  a baby.  I set  there  by  her, 
for  she’d  got  hold  o’  my  hand,  an’  I tried 
not  to  think  too  hard,  for  my  head  wa’n’t 
jest  right  yit.  But  I couldn’t  scasly  help 
wond’rin’  how  long  I could  keep  it  up,  an’ 
when  she’d  find  out.  An’  then — for  I was 
allers  a mean,  self-seekin’  youngone — once 
in  a while  I’d  think  how  she  hadn’t  said  a 
word  about  me  (the  real  me,  I mean),  or 
whether  I was  round  too.  Jest 's  if  she 
could  be  expected  to  when  her  heart  was 
full  o'  Pheby!  An’  she  didn’t  for  a good 
while.  She  was  jest  like  a baby— eat  an’ 
slept,  an’  didn't  trouble  herself  about  no- 
thin’. 4 You’re  hoarse  an’  croupy,  Pheby,’ 
she  says  one  time,  an’  I answered  ’t  I 
hadn’t  got  my  v’ice  back  yit  arter  bein’ 
sick.  But  one  day  's  I was  soppin'  her 
face  to  cool  it  off,  she  seemed  to  rouse  up 
a mite,  an’  she  says,  ‘ Pheby,  where's  your 
brother  ?’ 

“ I couldn't  speak  out  jest ’t  fust,  an’ 
afore  I done  it,  she  says  agin,  4 Pheby! 
Pheby!  where's  Phebus,  I say?'  I put 
my  head  down  on  the  bed,  fori  wasafear- 
ed  I should  bu’st  right  out  cryin’,  an’  afore 


I’d  swallered  ’nough  to  speak,  mother 
says, 4 Oh,  Pheby,  he’s  dead !’  An’  I heerd 
her  kinder  sob,  an’  afore  I knowed  it  I 
found  I was  goin’  to  up  an’  tell  her  not  to 
cry,  for  I wa’n’t  no  more  dead  ’n  she  was. 
But  next  minute  she  says,  wipin’  off  the 
tears : 4 My  poor  boy ! my  poor  boy ! I 
hope  he  was  prepared ! But  oh,  my  little 
gal,  how  glad  your  ma  is  that  it  wa’n't 
you!’ 

“Well,  I was  that  on  wholesome  an’ 
selfish  that  I felt  a speck  jealous  at  fust. 
But  I see  I must  jest  grit  up,  for  I’d  got  a 
big  job  o’  work,  for,  for  all  I could  see,  I’d 
got  to  be  Pheby  now  the  rest  o’  my  days, 
or  mother's  days,  anyway.  An’,  arter  all 
’s  said  an’  done,  she  did  sob  at  fust  when 
she  heerd  I was  dead.  I tell  ye,  rec’lectin’ 
that  sob ’s  been  a big  comfort  to  me  lots 
o’  times.  For,  ye  see,  I liked  mother. 
Well,  she  didn’t  git  her  sight  back,  an’ 
somehow  she  wa’n’t  never  so  clear  in  her 
head  arter  her  sickness,  or  mebbe  I couldn’t 
’a’  kep’  it  up ’s  I did.  But,  my ! ’twas  hard 
’nough ’s  ’twas.  If  Pheby  ’d  been  like 
some  gals  ’twould  ’a’  been  easier.  If  she’d 
been  a noisy,  tomboy,  bouncin’  sorter  gal, 
like  Liz  Jackman  now,  fond  o’  playin’ 
with  boys  an’  fishin’  an’  chasin’  squir’ls 
an’  all  that,  why,  I might  o’  got  some  fun 
out  o’  bein’  that  kind.  But  to  be  a Pheby 
gal,  soft  an’  quiet  an’  pritty-behaved  an’ 
’fectionate,  an’,  ’bove  all,  pious,  why,  it 
’most  stumped  me,  I tell  ye.  You  can’t 
s’pose  it  yourself,  for ’t  come  nat’ral  to 
you.  You  was  born  that  way,  an’  didn’t 
have  to  make  no  effort;  but  ’twas  strainin’ 
on  me. 

“ At  fust,  when  I was  kinder  weak  an’ 
shaky  an’  dreffle  scaret  about  mother, 
’twa’n’t  so  diff’cult.  I moved  round  soft- 
ly an’  spoke  whisp’ry,  an’  wa’n’t  so  awful 
diffuut  from  Pheby.  But  ’s  I got  more 
rugged  an’  mother  was  better,  why,  I was 
al lei's  on  the  p’int  o’  doin’  some  boy  thing 
or  other,  an’  sometimes  I done  ’em. 

44  Time  an'  time  ag  in  mother  ’d  look 
kinder  ’mazed,  an’  she'd  say,  4 Pheby 
Knight,  what  air  ye  doin'?  Ye  seem  to 
’a’  lost  all  your  nice,  mannery  ways  sence 
I was  laid  up.’  An’  I'd  rec’lect  myself, 
an’  sober  down,  an’  put  on  my  proper,  gal 
ways  ag'in,  an'  say,  k You  must  scuse  me, 
mother,  that  dreffle  sickness  upset  me, 
an’  I don't  seem  to  throw  it  off  yit.’  An’ 
that  allers  seemed  to  'count  for  ary  queer 
thing  I done.  Anyway,  I wa’n’t  so  full 
o’  sperrits  as  afore  we  left  Sincler’s  Mill. 
So  much  trouble  and  worryin’  and  makin’ 
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bleeve  an’  deceivin’ ’d  wore  on  me  some, 
for,  ’s  I told  ye,  I wa’n’t  no  great  of  a boy, 
an’  let  little  things  wear  on  me.  One 
thing  was  I missed  Pheby — the  real  one — 
dreffle  bad.  Sisters  is  real  lux’ries,  ye 
know,  any  on  ’em,  an’  when  you  come  to 
a twin,  a kinder  phillerpener  sister,  why, 
it’s  like  a piece  o’  your  own  self.  An’  I 
couldn’t  talk  about  her  or  cry  over  her 
afore  mother,  for  why,  I was  Pheby,  ye 
see,  ’s  fur  ’s  mother  was  concerned,  an’ 
’t would  ’a’  seemed  like  sinful  pride.  An’ 
then — for  I was  a stingy,  mean-sperrited 
boy — I did  hanker  arter  my  fishin’  an’ 
gunnin’  an’  trappin’.  I’m  ’shamed  to  tell 
ye  how  hard  ’twas  not  to  try  that  brook 
ahind  our  cabin.  I scaslv  darst  look  at 
one  spot  in  it — a kinder  dark,  deep  hole 
near  a stun.  I knowed  ’most  there  was 
a big  trout  lyin’  there  in  the  shadder. 
You’ll  jest  despise  me  when  I say  I run 
off  once  with  my  tackle,  an’  ’d  jest  throw- 
ed  in  my  line  an’  seed  a break,  when  mo- 
ther calls  out  through  the  winder  by  her 
bed,  ‘ Pheby,  Pheby,  ye  ain’t  nigh  the 
water,  be  ve?’  I jerked  out  my  line,  an’ 
throwed  the  pole  down,  an’  run  back, 
dreffle  ’shamed  o’  myself ; but  I was  mean 
’nough  to  think  a heap  about  that 
break,  an’  s’mise  and  s’mise  how  much  it 
weighed. 

“But  the  very  hardest  o’  all  was  the 
pious  part.  I hadn’t  took  that  into  con- 
sid’ration  when  I begun,  but  it  had  to 
come  over  me  ’most  the  fust  day.  4 Pheby, 
won’t  you  read  me  a chapter  ?’  says  mo- 
ther, in  her  quav’ry,  thin  v’ice.  Now, 
though  I was  an  ign’runt,  onrighteous 
boy,  I knowed  what  that  meant,  an’  that 
4 a chapter  ’ with  mother  allers  went  for 
Scripter.  So  I went  an’  got  the  Bible  an’ 
set  down  by  the  bed,  an’  I says,  4 What  ’ll 
I read  ye,  mother?’  4 One  of  the  old 
chapters,  Pheby,’  says  she.  4 You  know 
’em  all;  the  ones  I like.’  What  was  I 
goin’  to  do  ? I wa'n't  Pheby,  an’  I didn't 
know  ’em  all,  or  ary  one  on  ’em.  I nev- 
er’ d took  much  notice  when  mother  an’ 
Pheby  was  readin’  the  Bible,  an’  even 
when  they’d  read  to  me  I was  thinkin’  in 
my  trillin’  way  about  fishin’  an’  playin’, 
an’  didn’t  pay  no  tention.  But  I set  my 
teeth  an’  opened  the  book.  I thought 
mebbe  it  would  open  itself  to  the  right 
kinder  place,  so  I begun  right  off,  jest 
where  the  leaves  come  apart.  But  I 
hadn’t  scasly  begun  afore  I knowed  I was 
wrong.  For  it  was  jest  a string  o’  long 
names,  all  Bible  names,  o’  course,  an’  good 


in  their  way,  but  no  more  approprit  to 
read  to  a poor  sick  Christian  than  a school 
deestrick  list.  I stumbled  ’long  over 
Hakkoz  an’  Hupper  an’  Malchijer,  an’  so 
on,  awful  scaret,  an’  knowin’  I was  on 
the  wrong  track,  till  mother  says,  4 Pheby, 
Pheby,  what  makes  you  pick  out  sech  sL 
chapter  as  that?  I want  suthin’  com- 
fortin’, some  of  our  fav’rits,  ye  know.’  I 
tried  agin,  but  I was  cert’ in  I’d  go  wrong, 
an’  so  I did,  for  I hit  on  a place  about 
buildin’  the  tab’nacle,  an’  it  was  all  about 
the  len’th  bein’  so  many  cubics,  an’  the 
breadth  so  many  cubics,  an’  the  height  so 
many  cubics— int’restin’  information,  but 
no  ways  comfortin’  to  that  poor  blind, 
troubled  soul.  So  there  was  nothin’  for ’t 
but  to  make  some  excuse  an’  put  it  off  a 
little.  So  I said  my  head  ached— an’  it 
did  to  split — an’  I see  mother  thought  the 
whole  thing  was  ’cause  o’  that  sickness, 
an’  she  must  jest  wait.  But,  I tell  ye,  it 
hurt  me  dreffle  bad  to  think  I couldn’t  be 
a comfort  to  her  that  way,  an’  I thought 
an’  thought  an’  thought  what  I could  do. 
Pretty  soon  another  thing  come  up.  Mo- 
ther was  low  in  her  mind ; ’twas  dreffle 
hard  for  her  to  lay  there,  blind  an’  sickly, 
when  she’d  allers  been  sech  a hard*  work- 
in’,  useful  woman,  an’  when  I see  her 
a-cryin’  softly  to  herself,  I ast  her  if  there 
wa’n’t  nothin’  I could  do  for  her,  an’  she 
says:  4 It  makes  your  head  bad  to  read 
to  me,  Pheby,  an’  ye  can’t  see  straight 
to  find  the  right  passages  nuther.  But  I 
know  ye  can  jest  sing  me  one  of  the  old 
hymns,  an’  that  ’ll  be  soothin’  and  com- 
fortin’.’ 

440h,  deary  me!  I never  could  sing 
much  except  when  playin’  games  with 
the  boys,  an’  I didn’t  know  a single  hymn 
or  a hymn  toon,  while  Pheby  had  a v’ice 
like  a thrush.  But  I must  do  suthin’,  an’ 
quick  too.  I got  out  the  hymn-book — 
Pheby  knowed  ’em  all  ’thout  the  book — 
an’  I opened  it  softly ; I didn’t  darst  turn 
the  leaves,  I was  ’feard  they’d  ruvstle, 
so  I had  to  take  the  fust  varse  I come  to. 
an’  it  was,  4 Lo, on  a narrer  neck  o’  land.' 
I couldn’t  think  o’  any  toon  jest  that  min* 
nit  but  4 Oatspysbeans  ’ — a kissin’  game 
toon,  ye  know — an’  I struck  up  on  that. 
It  went  pretty  well  to  the  two  fust  lines, 

‘ Lo,  on  a narrer  neck  o’  land, 

’Twixt  two  onbounded  seas  I stand/ 

but  when  it  come  to  that  third  short  one, 
ye  know, 

‘Bat  how  insenslbul,’ 
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it  wouldn’t  go  one  mite,  an’  I broke  clear 
down. 

44  ‘Pheby  Knight,’  says  mother,  4 be  ye 
crazy?’  But  afore  she’d  got  further’n 
that  I didn’t  have  to  make  bleeve;  I jest 
bu'st  out  cryin’.  4 1 can’t  sing,  I can’t 
read,  I can’t  do  nothin’  to  help  ye  now,’ 
I says;  ‘but  oh,  I do  like  ye,  mother!’ 
An’  I did. 

44  Well,  agin  she  put  it  on  to  the  sick- 
ness, an’  it  passed  over  that  time.  But 
things  kep’  happenin’.  I worked  away  at 
the  Bible  an’  picked  out  cheerfler  passages. 
I practised  hymns,  an’  got  so’s  I could 
make  ’em  go  better,  an’  for  a spell  I kinder 
thought  I was  satisfyin’  mother,  an’  ’pear- 
in’  like  a good  avrige  Christian.  I felt 
dreffle  mean  about  it,  though.  There’s 
things  I can’t  put  into  talk,  but  you’ll 
kinder  guess  at  ’em ; solium,  secrety  sort- 
er things,  like  prayin’,  an’  all  that,  an’ 
whisp’ry  little  talks  about  subjicks  I didn’t 
know  nothin’  about.  My ! my ! arter  one 
o’  them  talks,  when  I’d  made  bleeve  for  a 
spell,  with  mother  talkin’  softly  an’  cryin’ 
— a kinder  happy  cryin’  ’twas— I used  to 
feel  for  all  the  airth  like  some  one  that  had 
sneaked  into  the  masons’  lodge  by  some 
mean  trick  or  t’other,  an’  got  hold  o’  all 
their  secrets.  An’  ’t  wa’n’t  long  afore  I 
found  ’twas  all  for  nothin’  an’  wuss  too. 
For  one  day  I come  in  an’  found  mother 
a-cryin’  ’s  if  her  heart  would  break,  an’ 
when  I teased  an’  pestered  her  to  tell  me 
what  the  matter  was,  she  jest  throwed  her 
arms  round  me  an’  says,  a-cryin’  an’  sob- 
bin’,  4 Oh,  Pheby,  my  little  gal,  I’m  afeard 
— I’m  afeard  you’ve  lost  your  ’surance  an’ 
become  a backslider!’  Then  I see  I hadn’t 
done  it  right,  arter  all,  an’  that  mother’d 
seed  through  me — found  me  out.  Though 
anyway  I hadn’t  exackly  been  a back- 
slider, for  I hadn’t  ever  got  high  up  enough 
to  start  me  on  a slide,  so  to  speak.  An’ 
then  I knowed  that  I’d  got  a bigger  job 
afore  me  ’n  I’d  ever  ’lowed  for,  an’  that 
if  I kep’  on  bein’  Pheby  an’  pleasin’  my 
poor  old  mother,  I’d  got  to  gin  up  makin’ 
bleeve  in  one  matter,  an’  be  the  real,  true, 
gen  wine  kind. 

“I  can’t  tell  ye  about  all  that,  an’  o’ 
course  you  don’t  expect  it.  Somehow 
’twaVt  so  dreffle  hard,  arter  all,  an’  once 
I’d  done  it,  ary  other  part  o’  the  hull  busi- 
ness come  easier  some  way.  I got  a awful 
heap  o’  comfort  out  on  it  too.  So  you  see 
even  that  was  jest  part  o’  my  selfish  ways. 
I don't  s’pose  there  ever  was  a selfisher, 
mean-sperriteder  boy  than  me  them  days. 


But  ’twa’n’t  all  smooth  sailin’,  I can  tell 
ye;  there’s  lots  o’  gal  doin’s  that  comes 
awkerd  for  a boy.  There’s  mendin’,  an’ 
patch  work, an’  knittin’,an’  washin’  ’n’  iren- 
in’,  makin’  beds,  sweepin’,  dustin’,  an’  all 
them  house  things.  Makin’  soder  biscuits 
’s  kinder  worryin’,  ain’t  it,  the  fust  time  ? 
Drawin’  tea,  too.  An’  pie.  Pie’s  dreffle 
difficult  till  you  get  the  hang  on  it.  But, 
deary  me!  they  was  triflin’  things,  arter 
all;  only  I allers  made  so  much  o’  little 
troubles. 

“But  I don’t  know  but  the  biggest 
piece  o’  work,  when  all ’s  said  an’  done, 
wa’n’t  l’arnin’  how  to  be  ’fectionate,  an’ 
have  Pheby’s  little  cuddlin’  up,  kissin’, 
lovin’  ways.  I never  d been  used  to  it, 
ye  see,  an’  seemed ’s  if  I couldn’t  get  hold. 
I rec’lect  the  fust  time  I tried  to  stroke 
mother’s  hairs ’s  I’d  seen  Pheby  do,  I kep’ 
reachin’  out  an’  haulin’  back,  reachin’  out 
an’  haulin’  back,  afore  I darst  touch  that 
hair  with  my  big,  hard,  rough  hand.  But 
I had  to  do  it,  an’  lots  o’  sech  things,  for 
o’  course  I wa’n’t  goin’  to  have  mother  do 
without  ’em ’s  long ’s  she  wanted  ’em ; an’ 
she  did;  I guess  mothers  gen’ally  does. 
An’  I got  a good  deal  o’  sech  treatment 
myself  too,  an’  I liked  it,  an’  was  mean 
enough  sometimes  to  take  it  all  to  myself, 
an’  ’most  forgit  ’twas  all  for  poor  little 
Pheby  that  wa’n’t  there  to  enjoy  it.  For, 
ye  see,  ’s  I told  ye  afore,  I jest  liked  mo- 
ther. 

4 4 1 don’t  mean  to  say  that  mother 
never  said  nothin’  ’t  all  about  me — the 
real  true  me — for  she  did.  But  ’twas 
allers  about  my  soul,  an’  how  ’feard  she 
was  she  hadn’t  done  her  duty  by  it,  an’ 
how  ’twas  more  ’n  likely  ’twasn’t  pre- 
pared. It  was  kinder  shiv’ry  — though 
that  don’t  exackly  seem  an  approprit 
word  for’t  — to  hear  her  dwell  on  the 
prob’ble  sitwation  o’  that  soul.  For  ’twas 
my  soul,  arter  all,  though  I was  makin’ 
bleeve  ’twa’n’t,  an’  sometimes  I’d  try  to 
speak  for ’t,  an’  ventur  to  hope  ’twould 
come  out  all  right,  bad ’s  ’twas.  But  she 
never  ’peared  very  hopeful,  an’  I don’t 
know ’s  I wonder  at  it. 

“Well,  it  didn’t  last  very  long — this 
time  o’  havin’  mother  all  to  myself,  bein’ 
her  fav’rit,  her  own  little  gal,  to  be  cod- 
dled an’  cosseted  an’  made  much  on.  Mo- 
ther didn’t  grow  any  ruggeder.  She  got 
dreffle  poor  so’s  I could  heft  her  like  a 
baby,  an’  I had  to  do  for  her  ’most  's 
if  she  was  one;  she  was  so  weak  an’  help- 
less like.  An’  there  come  a time  when 
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she  kep’  me  close  to  her  ev’ry  minnit, 
night  an’  day,  an’  wouldn’t  scasly  let  me 
out  her  sight.  She  didn’t  sleep  good,  an’ 
I’d  set  by  her  in  the  dark,  an’  say  hymns 
an’ chapters,  an’do  for  her,  an’  make  much 
on  her  in  my  poor  rough  way,  ’s  much 
like  Pheby’s ’s  I could  make  it,  but  pretty 
diffunt,  I guess,  arter  all. 

“ An’  one  o’  them  nights,  ’s  I set  there 
on  the  floor,  close  to  the  bed,  an’  it  growed 
kinder  cold  towards  mornin’,  I drawed  a 
piece  o’  the  counterpane  up  over  me,  an’ 
sorter  shivered,  for  I was  a great  hand  to 
pamper  my  wuthless  body,  an’  make  much 
o’  little  trials.  An’  mother,  she  tried  to 
wrop  the  blankets  round  me  ; an’  she 
says, 4 Poor  little  gal,  poor  Pheby,  wearin’ 
yourself  out  for  your  old  mother,’  an’ 
then  she  drawed  my  face  down  on  the 
piller,  an’  she  says:  ‘Pheby,  you  and  me, 
we  both  knows  I ain’t  goin’  to  be  here 
long;  an’  I’d  be  dreffle  glad  to  go,  blind 
an’  sick ’s  I am,  an’  like  to  be,  if  ’twa’n’t 
for  leavin’  you.  You’ve  been  a good  dar- 
ter to  me,  Pheby,  allers.  What  should  I 
ever  ’a’  done  without  you  all  these  blessed 
years,  partikler  this  last  spell  here  in  Can- 
ady, sence  your  brother  died  ? Poor  Phe- 
bus,  ’twas  awful  to  be  took  off ’s  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  sins;  but  oh, whatever ’d  I 
done  if  you’d  been  took,  an’  him  the  one 
left  ahind  ?’  ‘ Mother,’  says  I,  in  a kinder 
whisper,  ‘mebbe  he’d  a-tried  to  help  ye, 
bad ’s  he  was,  for — I ’most  know,  mother, 
he  — liked  ye!’  ‘Well,  I s’pose  he  did,’ 
says  mother;  ‘but  he  never  showed  it 
much,  an’  anyway  he  never  could  ’a’  done 
for  me  ’s  you  have,  Pheby.’  Then  she 
talked  to  me  a long  spell.  I see  she  was 
worryin’  an’  achin’  to  think  o’  leavin’  me 
alone,  a little  gal,  to  git  on  by  myself;  an’ 
it  ’most  seemed ’s  if  I must  tell  her  the 
truth,  jest  to  set  her  mind  to  rest.  But  I 
knowed  it  wouldn’t  do  then,  she  was  so 
weak  an’  ailin’,  an’  needed  Pheby  more’n 
ever  to  help  her  through  with  the  last  o’ 
things.  For  I see  it  all  plain  enough  now 
— she  was  goin’  to  die.  She  was  a-growin’ 
weak  real  fast.  I couldn't  leave  her  a 
minnit,  even  to  get  a doctor  nor  any  help; 
an’  ’twouldn’t  ’a’  been  any  use,  for  she  was 
struck  with  death,  I knowed.  She  said  a 
good  many  things 's  she  was  able,  whis- 
p’rin’  most  on  'em  right  into  my  ear 's  I 
set  on  the  floor  there  by  the  bed.  But,  o’ 
course,  ’twas  all  meant  for  Pheby.  I own 
up  I jest  hankered  for  a word  for  myself 
— Phebus,  ye  know — afore  she  went  off  for 
good;  but  that  was  my  selfishness,  born  in 


me,  and  ’s  nat’ral  to  me  ’s  the  breath  I 
breathed. 

‘ “ I know,  ’ she  says — ‘ I know  I’ll  like  it 
up  there,  an’  I’m  so  tired  out;  but,  Pheby, 
I can’t  make  it  seem 's  if  I’d  be  contented 
without  you.  I’m  so  used  to  ye.  I’ll  miss 
ye  dreffly,  and  I’m  afraid  ye  won’t  come 
very  soon  nuther,  for  Scripter  says  your 
days  shall  be  long  in  the  land,  ’cause 
you’ve  allers  honored  your  mother.  ’ Then 
she  waits  a minnit,  an’  she  says  agin, 
puttin’  her  poor  lean  hand  up  to  my  face, 
‘ Oh,  Pheby,  I wish  I could  take  ye  ’long 
too;  ’twon’t  seem  like  home  without  ye. 
I’m  afeard  I’ll  be  lonesome  even  there. 

“ The  fondness  of  a creeter’s  love, 

How  strong  it  strikes  the  sense!” 

That’s  what  the  hymn  says,  an’  it’s  true, 
an’  I’ll  miss  ye  dreffly,  dreffly,  Pheby.’ 

“ ‘ Mother,’  I says,  not  all  on  my  own 
’count,  but  wantin’  so  to  comfort  her, 
‘there’ll  be — Phebus.  He  ain’t  much,  I 
know,  but — he’s  one  o’  your  own  folks,  ar- 
ter all.’ 

“ ‘I  hope  he’s  there,’  says  she,  kinder 
mournful;  ‘but,  ’tennerate,  he  ain’t  you, 
my  gal.  He  never  was  very  ’fectionate.’ 

“ ‘No,  mother,’  says  I, ‘he  wa’n’t;  but 
— mebbe — there’s  jest  a chance,  ye  know, 
that  he’s  altered  some  up  there.’ 

“Agin  she  didn’t  seem  very  sangwine, 
scr  I give  up  tryin’  to  help  her  that  way. 
Arter  all,  ’twould  be  all  right  when  she 
once  got  there. 

“Towards  the  last  she  begun  to  tell  me, 
over  an’  agin,  how  she  should  keep  on 
watchin’  over  me  an’  interestin’  herself  in 
me,  if  she  was  ’lowed.  ‘ I guess  He’ll  let 
me,’  she  says,  kinder  wreak  an’  softly. 

4 He’ll  see  how  ’tis,  an’  how  I’m  frettin’ 
about  ye,  an’  He’ll  let  me  keep  my  eye  on 
ye.’  Arter  that  she  kep’  up  that  one  thing. 
Over  an’  over  she  says,  ’most  to  the  last 
minnit.  4 Rec’lect,  I’ll  be  watchin’  ye  all 
the  time,  Pheby’;  an’  agin,  ‘I'll  keep  my 
eye  on  ye,  little  gal ; don't  forget  that. ' So 
’twas  to  the  end;  jest  little  bits  o’  words  to 
Pheby ; kinder  good-byes  an’  sayin’s  about 
leavin’  her,  promising  to  watch  her  an’ 
keep  run  on  her  allers.  But  jest  at  the 
very  last,  when  I thought  she  was  act'allv 
gone,  she  opened  them  soft,  moth'ry  eyes 
o’  hern,  thet  I thought  was  shet  forever, 
an’  she  looked  straight  up  to  the  rafters, 
an’  she  says,  real  loud  an’  quick,  an’  dreffle 
pleased  like,  ‘ Why,  Pheby !’ 

“Deary  me!  deary  me!  She’d  found 
me  out.” 
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“I  don’t  rec’lect  nothin’  more  for  a 
spell.  Seems  I was  took  bad  arter  that, 
an’  had  a long  sickness,  a sorter  head 
fever  o’  some  kind,  so’s  I didn’t  know 
nothin’  nor  nobody,  an’  was  crazier ’n  a 
loon.  But  I was  took  care  on.  I ’ain’t 
said  nothin’  to  ye  o’  the  folks  that  lived 
nighest  our  house,  for  it  didn’t  seem  to 
have  much  to  do  with  the  story  about  me 
an’  mother.  But  they  was  dreffle  good 
people,  kinder  French y,  an’  talkin’  a queer 
lingo,  but  the  best  o’  neighbors.  I don’t 
know  what  we  should  ’a’  done  without  ’em. 
Mother  never  could  get  the  hang  o’  their 
talk,  but  I got  so’s  I could  make  out  a 
good  deal  on  it,  an’  they  was  a heap  o’ 
comfort  to  me  afore  she  died.  When  I 
come  to  myself  arter  my  sickness,  there 
they  was  a-takin’  care  o’  me,  an’  doin’  for 
me ’s  if  I’d  been  their  own  folks.  Cath’- 
lics  they  was  too,  but  Christians  if  ever  I 
see  one. 

“Well,  ’twas  terr’ble  hard  to  come  to, 
an’  rec’lect  mother  was  gone,  an’  me  the 
last  one  o’  the  fam’ly  left;  an’  fust  I 
couldn’t  scasly  bear  it.  But  I had  to ; an’ 
it  helped  me  a good  deal  to  think  how  she 
an’  Pheby  was  in  the  same  place  now,  an’ 
dreffle  pleased  to  be  together.  But  arter 
a spell  there  was  another  kinder  consola- 
tion come  to  me,  but  a selfish  sort  it  was. 
It  was  jest  this,  that  mother  bein’  dead, 
an’  gone  where  nothin’  could  never  worvy 
her,  I could  stop  bein’  Pheby  or  ary  oth- 
er gal,  an’  be  a boy  agin.  Oh,  ye  don’t 
know  what  that  meant  to  me,  for  you’ve 
allers  been  one  kind.  But  arter  inakin’ 
bleeve  all  them  months,  wearin’  gal’s 
clothes  an’  actin’  out  gal  ways,  why  them 
very  words,  ‘a  boy  agin,’  set  me  ’most 
crazy.  To  think  o’  whittlin’,  playin’  ball 
an’  marbles,  smokin’  out  woodchucks, 
goin’  in  swimmin’,  throwin’  stuns,  settin’ 
traps,  shootin’  squir’ls  an’  pa’tridges,  an’, 
above  all,  fisliin’.  Why,  I couldn’t  hard- 
ly stan’  it,  weak ’s  I was  then.  When  I 
laid  there,  all  het  up  an’  thirsty  an’  tired, 
why  I’d  keep  thinkin’  an’  thinkin’  o’  Sin- 
cler’s  Mill,  an’  Gale  River  right  in  front 
o’  the  ole  house.  I could  ’most  hear  the 
water  a-bubblin’  over  the  stuns,  an’  see 
the  moss,  all  soft  an’  wet  an’  slipp’ry  to 
step  on,  an’  look  down  into  the  dark  holes 
in  the  shadders  where  the  trout  used  to 
lay — I knowed  ev’ry  single  one  o’  them 
holes 's  well ’s  if  I’d  been  raised  in  ’em — 
an’  how  I jest  hankered  an’  hankered  arter 
bein’  in  the  old  spot,  a boy  agin!  Now 
you’d  ’a'  thought,  arter  all  the  lessons  I'd 


had,  an’  the  warn  in’s,  that  some  o’  the 
old  selfish  ways  would  ’a’  been  took  out  o’ 
me;  but  no;  there  they  was,  an’  I ’most 
forgot  mother,  Pheby,  an’  all  for  a spell,  ’s 
I thought  over  them  old  times,  when  I 
was  Phebus  Knight,  an’  all  gin  up  to  my 
own  self-seekin’  pleasures. 

“But  I’m  dreffle  glad  ’twas  only  jest 
for  a spell,  an’  that  I come  to  my  right 
mind  arter  a little.  ’Twas  when  I was 
gettin’  better,  an’  ’lottin’  on  startin’  for 
the  old  home  pretty  soon.  I'd  been  think- 
in’ about  mother,  an’  goin’  over  in  my 
head  all  she  said  an’  done,  till  I come  to 
that  last  night  an’  the  good-by  talk,  an’  o’ 
course  I come  to  the  thing  she  kep’  sayin’ 
up  to  the  end,  1 I’ll  keep  my  eye  on  ye, 
Pheby;  I’ll  watch  ye  all  the  time.’  An’ 
all  on  a sudden  it  come  over  me  what  that 
meant,  an’  what  I’d  got  to  do.  Ye  see,  I 
knowed  mother  an’  Pheby  bein’  together 
now  would  talk  over  things,  an’  mother’d 
see  how  ’twas,  an’  that  Pheby  was  reely  the 
one  that  died,  an’  that  ’twas  me,  Phebus, 
that  had  took  care  on  her  an’  done  Pheby ’s 
part.  I knowed  that  mother  bein’  a mo- 
ther, one  o’  the  real  sort,  an’  Pheby  bein’ 
a soft-hearted  little  gal,  an’  my  twin  too, 
they’d  make  more’n  they’d  oughter  o’ 
what  I’d  done,  an’  me  bein’  away  an’  all, 
they’d  begin  to  feel  kinder  sorry  for  me, 
an’  mother  in  partikler ’d  fret  about  it,  an’ 
wish  I hadn’t  had  to  give  up  all  my  boy 
doin’s  an’  be  a gal  so  long  for  her  sake. 
Oh,  I knowed  mother,  ye  see,  an’  could 
tell  jest  how  she’d  worry  about  me,  an’ 
how  ’twould  half  spile  ev’rything  up  there 
in  her  new  hum.  Seemed ’s  if  I could 
’most  hear  her  sayin’ : 4 Oh,  Pheby,  I can’t 
bear  to  think  o’  that  poor  boy,  how  he  gin 
up  his  fishin’  an’  all,  an’  wored  your 
clothes,  an’  jest  staid  round  me  day  an’ 
night,  so’s  I shouldn’t  miss  a darter’s  care. 
An’  he  so  selfish  by  natur  an’  fond  o’  his 
own  ’musements.’  I kep’  h earin’  that 
talk,  in  mother’s  fretty,  sorry  v’ice,  an’  I 
couldn’t  stand  it  no  longer. . I knowed 
she  was  allers  a woman  of  her  word,  an’ 
she  had  her  eye  on  me  now.  An’  when 
she  seed  me  tickled  to  death  at  bein’  free 
agin,  throwin’  off  my  gal  duds  an’  my 
gal  ways,  an’  goin’  back  to  my  rough  play 
an’  my  boy  doin’s,  it  would  stren’then  her 
all  the  more  in  her  ’pinion,  an’  she’d  jest 
fret  an’  fret  about  all  I’d  gone  through,  an’ 
how  I’d  done  it  all  for  her,  an’  she  never’d 
had  a chance  to  thank  me  for’t.  Well, 
o’  course  you  see  that  even  the  selfish- 
est  boy  livin’  wa’n’t  goin’  to  have  heav’n 
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spiled  for  his  mother,  jest  ’s  she'd  got 
there,  if  he  could  do  anything  to  help  it. 
So ’t  seemed  plain  enough  that  I’d  got  to 
gin  up  any  little  idee  I’d  had  about  goin’ 
back  to  be  a boy  agin,  an’  keep  on  makin’ 
bleeve.  I knowed  I could  do  it;  I’d  kep’ 
it  up  so  long,  it  come  quite  easy  an’  nat’ral 
now,  an’  I felt  cert’in  I could  make  mo- 
ther bleeve  I reely  enjoyed  bein’  a gal, 
an’  what’s  more  to  the  p’int,  that  I had  en- 
joyed it,  an’  she’d  see  she  needn’t  fret  no 
great  about  me  an’  my  givin’  up  anything 
for  her,  for  I’d  done  it  jest  for  fun  like, 
an’  ’cause  I reely  liked  it. 

“So  there  ain’t  much  more  to  tell,  ye 
see.  Course ’s  soon  ’s  I see  what  any 
right-minded  boy ’d  a-seen  at  fust,  why  I 
wa’n’t  quite  so  mean,  arter  all,’s  not  to  do 
it.  So  I jest  kep’  on.  ’Tain’t  much,  when 
ye  come  to  think  on ’t.  I’d  done  it  for  a 
long  spell,  an’  I kep’  on.  There  was  jest 
one  thing  I couldn’t  do  at  fust,  an’  that 
was  go  back  to  Sincler’s  Mill.  I dassent, 
ye  see;  I’d  been  sure  to  backslid,  set  me 
once  in  sight  o’  Gale  River,  an’  Tucker 
Brook,  an’  the  woods  round  the  old  place. 
So  I staid  round  there  a spell,  an’  then  I 
went  off  to  one  place  arter  another.  I 
don’t  rec’lect  jest  what  I have  done.  It 
don’t  seem  very  long  one  way ; time’s  got 
by  somehow.  Pve  been  sick  a good  deal, 
I guess.  From  what  they  tell  me,  I 
s’pose  I’ve  had  some  ’tacks  o’  that  kind  o’ 
head  fever  that  come  over  me  arter  mo- 
ther died.  But  ’twa’n’t  a ketchin’  com- 
plaint, so  folks  used  to  take  me  in  an’  do 
for  me ; an’  somehow  I’ve  had  a very  com- 
f table  time,  consid’rin’. 

“An’  I callalate  I’ve  sat’sfied  mother 
by  this  time  that  I like  women  ways  an’ 
women  clothes  better  than  t’other  sort.  I 
come  back  here  arter  a spell ; thought  I 
could  stand  it  bettern  at  fust.  An’  I’m 
dreffle  glad  I done  it.  For,  ye  see,  this 
place  here’s  such  a sat’sfaction  to  me. 
Mother  an’  Pheby’s  buried  in  Canady,  ye 
know.  It  was  pretty  hard  to  leave  ’em 
there,  an’  not  have  nothin’  to  do  for  ’em 
to  occ’py  my  mind  like.  But  one  time  I 
happened  to  drop  in  here,  an’  see  this 
place,  jest  like  a ready-made  cem’tery. 
Course  I knowed  it  wa’n’t  one;  but  arter 
makin’  bleeve  so  long,  what’s  one  more 
bleeve  makin’  ? So  I picked  out  two 
graves  for  theirn — this  long  one  for  mo- 
ther’s, an’ this  little  one  for  Pheby’s;  an’ 
I jest  take  care  on  'em.  It’s  a dreffle 
comfort. 

“ I won’t  say  that  I ’ain't  had  a r'lapse 
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’casionally  an’  forgot  I Wa’n’t  a boy,  but 
I allers  rec’lected  arter  a spell,  an’  afore 
mother  ’d  noticed  anything,  I guess. 
Why,  it’s  only  jest  a few  days  sence  one 
time  I was  settin’  here  knittin’,  an’  I 
heard  Snide,  ’Gene  Elliot’s  black  dog,  ye 
know,  a-barkin’  an’  whinin’  an’  yelpin’. 
An’  I looked  over  in  the  medder,  ’cross 
the  road,  an’  there  he  was  a-scratchin’  up 
the  sod,  makin’  the  dirt  fly,  an’  shakin’ 
an’  cryin’  with  excitement,  like  a Chris- 
tian. I knowed  he’d  got  a woodchuck 
there  in  his  hole ; an’  I forgot  ev’ry 
blessed  thing  I’d  oughter  remembered,  an’ 
started  for  that  hole.  I throwed  my  knit- 
tin’  down,  held  up  my  apern,  an’  run, 
a-callin’  out:  4 Good  old  Snide!  take  him, 
Snide!  take  him!’  I was  half-way  there, 
an’  Snide  he  was  waggin’  his  tail  an’ 
barkin'  to  me  to  hurry,  when  all  on  a sud- 
din  it  come  over  me  what  I was  a-doin\ 
I looked  up  quick  to  see  if  anybody  up 
there  had  her  eye  on  me ; then  I picked 
up  my  knittin’,  smoothed  my  apern,  an’  I 
says,  real  loud  an’  plain : 4 1 wonder  if 
Nervy  Eaton  won’t  show  me  that  new 
stitch  she  was  tellin’  on  ? I’d  like  to  make 
a tidy.  An’  mebbe  I’d  better  set  some 
bread  to-night ; it’s  bakin’  day  to-morrow.’ 

“I  don’t  go  very  frequent  to  Sincler’s 
Mill.  It’s  kinder  lonesqme  out  there 
now.  The  old  mill’s  all  gone  to  rack,  an’ 
our  house  *s  a shackly  old  thing— doors 
an’  winders  gone,  an’  things  tumblin’ 
to  pieces.  I was  out  there  t’other  day, 
though,  lookin’  round,  an’  tliinkin’  o’ 
them  times  when  I used  to  live  there  an’ 
was  a boy,  with  a hum,  an’  a twin-sister, 
an’ — a mother.  It  kinder  brought  back 
things.  Why,  come  to  think  on’t,  I ’ain’t 
lived  a mite  like  what  I thought  I was 
goin’  to  when  I used  to  lay  out  things 
there,  ’s  I was  fishin’,  or  settin’  round  in 
the  woods.  I was  ’most  sure  for  a long 
spell  then  that  I’d  be  a pirate;  or  agin,  I 
kinder  laid  out  to  be  a big  hunter,  to  kill 
lions  an’  tigers  an’  sech  wild  creeters. 
Seems  to  me  I was  all  for  bein’  a sea-cap’n 
one  time,  an’  goin’  whalin’,  an’  killin’ 
polar-bears  on  the  ice.  My!  I ’ain’t  done 
one  o’  them  things.  I’ve  jest  gone  on  my 
own  selfish  way,  allers  doin’  nothin'  for 
nobody.  I was  a-standin’  near  the  river, 
jest  acrost  from  the  old  house,  a-lookin’ 
at  it.  I didn’t  exackly  like  to  go  inside 
on  ’t,  ’twas  so  lonesome,  an’  yer  steps 
sounded  so  holler  when  you  walked  on 
the  floor.  But  I looked  at  the  old  place 
a long  spell.  The  door  was  gone,  but  the 
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equal  in  any  year  the  fearful  pictures  of 
the  Indian  mutiny  against  the  English. 
Our  frontier  forts  have  often  been  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Indians,  but  the  capture  in 
any  instance  could  not  have  been  made 
without  great  loss  of  life,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  race  that  they  are  slow 
to  attack  when  certain  death  awaits  any 
great  numbers.  They  are  brave  where 
superstitious  beliefs  make  the  chances  of 
safety  greatly  in  their  favor,  but  will  not 
take  the  risks  that  satisfy  the  civilized 
warrior. 

The  three  consecutive  years  commen- 
cing with  the  Centennial  year  are  re- 
markable for  three  of  the  most  memora- 
ble campaigns  against  Indians  known  to 
our  annals.  The  country  will  not  soon 
forget  the  thrill  of  horror  with  which  the 
news  of  the  massacre  of  Custer  and  his 
command  was  received  in  1876.  An  en- 
tire command  of  15  officers  and  232  enlist- 
ed men  was  annihilated,  with  not  one  left 
to  tell  the  details  of  their  destruction.  All 
know  the  history  of  this  sad  affair : it  is  a 
thrice-told  tale,  with  nothing  to  redeem  it 
or  palliate  it  as  a disaster.  It  added  only 
to  the  prowess  of  the  Indian,  and  forever 
saddened  the  lives  of  those  who  were  left 
to  mourn. 

The  next  year,  1877,  occurred  the  won- 
derful retreat  and  defence  of  Chief  Joseph 
with  the  Nez  Pereas,  pursued  by  General 
Howard  and  his  command  from  Idaho 
Territory  to  Montana,  a distance  of  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  miles,  along  which, 
at  different  points,  were  intercepting 
forces,  which  hacked  and  cut  at  the  Ind- 
ians, till  at  last,  reduced  in  numbers  and 
equipment,  they  surrendered  to  an  inter- 
cepting force,  part  of  the  original  pursuers 
being  present  at  the  surrender.  It  was  a 
wonderful  pursuit,  pluckily  persisted  in, 
in  the  face  of  every  possible  hardship;  but 
who  can  do  justice  to  the  labor,  courage, 
and  endurance  of  the  retreat  i How  in- 
tensely interesting  would  be  an  account 
from  Chief  Joseph,  if  he  had  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer  and  could  make  his  own  re- 
port!— his  feints,  stratagems,  and  ambus- 
cades; the  resolute  marches  in  which  he 
distanced  his  pursuers;  his  defence  and 
passage  of  rivers,  with  all  his  impedi- 
menta, including  women  and  children; 
t lie  meeting  and  battling  with  the  inter- 
cepting forces,  or  the  avoidance  of  these 
and  escape  across  difficult  and  unknown 
country,  until,  finally  deceived  only  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  country 


he  was  seeking  and  the  friends  he  was  to 
meet,  he  was  finally  brought  to  bay  like 
a hunted  lion,  terrible  even  in  his  death 
struggles. 

The  year  following,  1878,  occurred  an- 
other campaign,  in  regard  to  which  less 
has  been  written,  but  which  is  none  the 
less  remarkable,  as  indicating  the  genius 
for  war  which  is  intended  to  deceive  and 
defeat  pursuit,  for  which  the  Indian  has 
become  so  famous. 

While  General  Howard  was  pursuing 
the  Nez  Perc6s  and  the  intercepting  forces 
were  giving  them  battle  or  being  deluded 
by  their  manoeuvres,  an  extensive  cam- 
paign in  the  departments  of  the  Platte 
and  Dakota  was  being  waged  against  the 
Northern  Cheyennes,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  large  numbers  of  them, 
nearly  a thousand  of  whom  were  sent  un- 
der guard  to  the  reservation  set  apart  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  This  met  with  great 
dissatisfaction  from  many  of  the  Chey- 
ennes, and  they  were  not  slow  to  show 
signs  of  discontent.  To  meet  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  attempt  to  escape,  the  order 
was  given  to  take  from  the  Cheyennes 
their  arms  and  horses,  but  this  order  was 
rescinded  when  it  was  found  that  its  en- 
forcement was  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
their  surrender.  The  army,  often  at  heavy 
costs  to  itself,  has  habitually  kept  faith 
with  the  Indian.  Many  of  the  Chey- 
ennes, finding  friends  and  kindred  among 
the  Southern  Cheyennes,  with  whom  they 
were  quartered,  settled  down  and  be- 
came contented.  About  one -third  of 
them,  however,  under  their  chiefs  “Dull 
Knife”  and  “Little  Wolf,”  finally  made 
tlieir  escape,  notwithstanding  that  their 
designs  had  been  suspected,  and  increased 
care  had  been  taken  to  prevent  it.  In 
the  night,  eqrly  in  September,  about  90 
men,  100  women,  and  more  than  100  chil- 
dren left  their  lodges  standing  and  went 
out  into  the  darkness  for  a destination 
nearly  a thousand  miles  away,  on  a road 
beset  with  foes,  and  pursued  from  the 
start  by  a force  of  cavalry  little  less  than 
that  of  the  warriors  of  the  party.  With- 
out tentage  or  shelter  of  any  kind,  save 
what  they  could  carry  on  tlieir  horses,  at 
a season  of  the  year  when  there  are  mark- 
ed alternations  in  the  temperature,  the 
nights  being  cold  and  the  days  very 
warm,  through  a country  one -half  of 
which  on  their  route  was  inhabited, 
though  sparsely,  by  whites;  with  the  rail- 
roads and  telegraph  at  the  disposal  of 
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their  pursuers;  burdened  with  about  250 
women  and  children — this  desperate  band 
set  out  on  their  almost  hopeless  retreat. 
The  two  troops  of  cavalry  followed  close- 
ly on  their  trail.  Two  other  troops  of 
cavalry  were  ordered  from  Fort  Elliott, 
Texas,  about  two  hundred  miles  distant, 
to  join  in  the  pursuit,  while  the  infantry 
garrisons  of  Forts  Dodge,  Supply,  and 
Lyon  were  ordered  out  along  the  Arkan- 
sas River  to  intercept  or  overtake  the  es- 
caping band.  Nor  was  this  all.  Allow- 
ing for  the  failure  of  the  more  southern 
cordon  of  interceptors,  a second  line  of 
troops  to  watch  for  and  cut  off  the  escap- 
ing party  was  formed  along  the  line  of 
the  Kansas  (Union)  Pacific  Railway.  And 
lest  all  these  should  fail,  further  disposi- 
tions were  made  still  to  the  north  on  the 
line  of  the  retreat  along  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory, which  the  fleeing  Indians  must 
cross  on  the  way  to  their  journey's  end. 

The  first  news  of  the  refugees  was  re- 
ceived just  one  week  from  the  time  of 
their  escape.  They  were  reported  on 
Bluff  Creek,  near  the  Kansas  line,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  point  of  de- 
parture, gathering  and  killing  cattle  for 
their  subsistence.  Just  five  days  after  the 
Cheyennes  were  located  on  Bluff  Creek  a 
force  of  some  two  hundred  men,  including 
some  fifty  citizens,  came  up  with  the  Ind- 
ians on  Sand  Creek,  and  had  a skirmish 
with  them  about  dark.  Three  days  after 
this  first  skirmish  the  trail  of  the  Chey- 
ennes was  found  east  of  Pierceville,  about 
seventy-five  miles  beyond  Sand  Creek, 
showing  they  had  crossed  to  the  north  of 
the  Arkansas.  Thus  the  hope  of  inter- 
cepting them  on  this  river  had  vanished. 

As  soon  as  this  had  been  satisfactorily 
arrived  at,  Colonel  Lewis  took  the  field 
from  Fort  Dodge  with  such  detachments 
of  troops  as  were  at  hand.  The  only  cav- 
alry he  had  were  two  troops  which  had 
just  joined  him,  marching  since  Septem- 
ber 20th  from  Fort  Elliott,  in  Texas,  here- 
tofore mentioned.  Colonel  Lewis  march- 
ed rapidly  from  Fort  Dodge  in  a north- 
westerly direction,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
days  overtook  the  fugitives  on  a tributary 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  River.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  come  up  with  three  troops  of 
cavalry.  The  Indians  were  strongly  in- 
trenched, and  evidently  ready  for  battle. 
They  were  at  once  attacked,  Colonel  Lewis 
leading  the  advance  upon  their  position. 
Unfortunately  in  the  first  assault  he  fell, 


mortally  wounded.  In  the  temporary 
confusion  resulting  from  this,  night  clos- 
ing in,  the  Indians  took  advantage  of  the 
darkness  to  continue  their  flight.  The 
following  morning  the  trail  was  follow- 
ed, and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Indians  had  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  through  the  second  line 
of  troops,  posted,  with  a view  to  their  in- 
terception, on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
way. 

The  pursuit  was  at  once  commenced  by 
all  the  troops  which  had  been  watching 
the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  road,  as  also 
the  column  which  had  fought  the  battle 
under  Colonel  Lewis.  The  command  of 
this  force  fell  to  Captain  Mauck,  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  an  officer  of  ability, 
courage,  aud  energy,  whose  command  be- 
ing infantry  in  wagons,  and  cavalry,  was 
the  only  force  in  the  field  then  fit  to  pur- 
sue the  well -mounted  Cheyennes.  The 
Indians  on  the  days  following  the  battle, 
in  which  they  undoubtedly  lost  consider- 
ably in  killed  and  wounded,  though  only 
one  Indian  killed  was  found  on  the  field, 
commenced  murdering  and  devastating 
through  the  settlements  on  the  Beaver, 
the  Solomon,  and  the  Republican  rivers, 
killing  every  man  they  encountered,  and 
stealing  the  horses  they  found.  In  this 
way  the  Cheyennes  re-equipped  them- 
selves, while  the  pursuing  force  had  to- 
continue  the  pursuit  on  jaded  horses, 
many  of  which  had  marched  farther  than 
had  the  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  utmost  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  troops  of  another  mili- 
tary department — that  of  the  Platte— pre- 
vailed, and  a new  line  to  intercept  the 
fleeing  liostiles  was  formed  along  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  in  Nebraska. 
Though  here  the  hope  of  intercepting  the 
savages  was  not  great,  as  the  line  to  be 
watched  was  long,  and  the  troops  to  occu- 
py it  were  few,  and  as  was  feared  the  Ind- 
ians passed  through  unseen.  This  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  successful 
pursuit,  as  the  country  beyond  ivas  well 
known  to  the  Indians,  and  by  scattering 
in  the  sand  hills  of  the  Platte  country 
they  could  defy  discovery.  It  only  re- 
mains to  follow  with  Mauck,  the  indomi- 
table captain  of  cavalry,  to  complete  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  work  of 
his  pursuit.  After  marching  on  an  av- 
erage forty  miles  for  five  days,  com- 
mencing September  30tli,  he  came  to  the 
crossing  by  the  Indians  of  the  railway, 
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and  replenished  his 
subsistence  for  men 
and  animals,  and 
then  crossing  two 
rivers,  the  North 
and  South  Plattes, 
pursued  the  fugi- 
tives for  twenty- 
three  miles.  This 
was  on  October  5th. 

The  next  day, 
which  was  his  last 
in  the  pursuit,  he 
marched  forty  miles. 

Here,  in  conse- 
quence of  orders,  he 
swerved  from  the 
trail  and  sought  a 
m uch  - needed  rest 
for  his  command. 

The  recital  of  the 
march  and  pursuit, 
as  it  has  been  given 
in  brief,  conveys 
only  a faint  idea  of 
the  trials,  suffer- 
ing, and  anxieties 
in  such  an  Indian 
campaign.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts. 

The  command  of 
Captain  Mauck, 
starting  from  Fort 
Elliott  and  joining 
in  the  pursuit  of  the 
renegades,  marched 
seventeen  consecu- 
tive days,  making 
an  aggregate  of  over 
thirty-five  miles  a day.  It  crossed  three 
important  rivers,  fought  a battle  in  which 
the  field  -officer  commanding  the  entire 
force  was  mortally  wounded,  and  trav- 
ersed a distance  of  over  six  hundred  miles, 
camping  often  without  wood  or  water,  and 
suffering  at  times  from  extreme  changes 
of  temperature — cold  at  night  and  heat  by 
day.  In  consequence  of  the  wounding 
of  Colonel  Lewis,  the  only  medical  officer 
with  the  command  had  to  be  left  behind, 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a bat- 
tle without  medical  assistance  meant  an 
increased  death  rate  in  the  command,  this 
heroic  officer  and  his  brave  men  pressed 
on,  loaded  with  anxieties  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted with  the  exertion ; and  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  Indians  from  this 
unrelenting  chase  but  their  refurnishing 
themselves  with  fresh  horses  in  unlimited 


numbers  just  at  the  critical  time  of  the 
pursuit. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  concluding  the 
recital  of  the  events  of  this  campaign, 
that  in  the  course  of  two  months  after  the 
cessation  of  the  pursuit,  this  refugee  band 
of  Cheyennes  were  either  annihilated  or 
captured,  and  the  remnant  returned  to 
the  distasteful  reservation,  where  they 
were  forced  to  live.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  follow  the  troops  in  their  suffer- 
ings from  the  intense  cold  of  winter  dur- 
ing the  completion  of  this  work.  The 
Indians  protested  that  they  would  rather 
die,  and  by  their  own  hands,  than  return 
to  the  reservation.  The  desperateness  of 
the  struggle  against  savages  impelled  by 
such  sentiments  can  readily  be  imagined. 

In  speaking  of  this  campaign  and 
those  of  two  years  preceding,  General 
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has  all  been  changed.  Now  the  most  ap- 
proved arms  and  the  best  ammunition  are 
accessible  to  the  Indian,  made  so  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  traders  who  infest  the  fron- 
tier; and  the  Indian  to-day  is  a more  dan- 
gerous foe  than  would  be  a like  number 
of  veteran  soldiers.  To  prove  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  list  of  cas- 
ualties in  recent  Indian  wars  with  those 
among  civilized  nations,  bearing  in  mind 
the  numbers  engaged. 

INCIDENTS  OF  INDIAN  CAMPAIGNING  IN 
ARIZONA. 

The  following  events  connected  with 
the  subjugation  of  the  Apaches,  given 
substantially  in  the  words  of  an  accom- 
plished officer  who  took  part  for  several 
years  in  the  Indian  wars  in  Arizona,  af- 
ford an  illustration  of  another  phase  of 
the  occupation  of  the  army  on  the  fron- 
tier in  so-called  times  of  peace. 

A parallelogram  formed  by  a line  from 
Camp  Verde  eastward  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains, south  to  the  San  Carlos,  continued 
westward  to  Camp  McDowell,  and  thence 
north  to  the  point  first  named,  would 
contain  15,000  square  miles  of  rocky 
mountain  - peaks,  deep  canons,  heavily 
wooded  mountain  streams,  and  dark  pine 
forests.  Here  and  there  beautiful  little 
valleys  or  parks  are  found,  each  an  isolated 
oasis,  and  it  is  in  this  isolation  and  the  in- 
tervening barriers  that  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  the  region  for  campaigning  pur- 
poses are  discovered. 

After  incredible  upward  toil  along  the 
zigzag  trail,  the  scouting  party  reaches 
the  sharp  rocky  ridge,  whence  the  almost 
precipitous  descent  begins  to  the  pleasant 
camp  ground  far  below,  and  it  is  plainly 
seen  from  the  commanding  height  that 
the  beautiful  grassy  plain  is  of  very  lim- 
ited extent,  and  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
almost  impracticable  mountains.  Thus 
are  anticipations  of  rest  and  refreshment 
somewhat  dashed  by  the  prospect  of  the 
interminable,  heart-breaking,  rock-climb- 
ing struggle  to  begin  again  at  daybreak. 
In  most  wild  mountain  regions  the  nar- 
row berme  on  the  edge  of  streams,  or  the 
bed  of  the  stream  itself,  is  the  only  passa- 
ble route,  but  here  the  mountain  torrents 
that  pour  out  in  every  direction  from 
the  great  ranges  pass  for  the  most  part 
through  dark  precipitous  box  canons, 
which  cut  off  communication  between  the 
parks,  strung  together  like  beads  by  the 
pure,  clear,  deep  streams,  and  all  who 


would  penetrate  the  mountain  ringes 
must  do  so  by  painfully  climbing  their 
rugged  sides. 

In  this  Apache  paradise  many  varieties 
of  climate  are  found.  From  the  cool 
shade  of  the  pine  forests  on  the  “Black 
Mesa”  to  the  burning  sandy  wastes  that 
form  the  valleys  of  the  Salt  and  Gila  riv- 
ers, one  passes  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  but  would  prefer  rather  to  remain 
in  the  worst  than  encounter  the  torture 
of  a journey  over  the  miles  on  miles  of 
confused  and  jumbled  masses  of  rocky 
mountain-peaks  to  reach  the  better. 

The  theatre  of  operations  thus  faintly 
outlined,  as  well  as  adjacent  portions  of 
the  immense  Territory  of  Arizona,  has 
been  for  many  years  the  scene  of  innu- 
merable conflicts  between  the  troops  and 
the  many  Apache  tribes.  A record  care- 
fully compiled  by  the  historian  of  one 
of  the  cavalry  regiments  which  took  its 
share  of  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of 
the  mountain  scouting  between  the  years 
1871-5  shows  that  in  that  period  the  regi- 
ment had  ninety-seven  combats  with  the 
marauding  savages. 

Early  in  the  year  1872  it  became  evi- 
dent that  a portion  of  the  Arivipa  Apa- 
ches were  using  Camp  Grant  as  a base  of 
supplies,  and  pushing  their  marauding 
parties  out  in  every  direction  into  the  set- 
tled parts  of  the  Territory.  The  dread 
entertained  by  the  settlers  for  these  ma- 
rauders is  best  appreciated  when  the  char- 
acter and  mode  of  warfare  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  are  understood.  As  an  old 
wagon-master  remarked  to  a cavalry  offi- 
cer: “We  have  a horror  of  them  that  you 
feel  for  a ghost.  We  never  see  them,  but 
when  on  the  road  are  always  looking  over 
our  shoulders  in  anticipation.  When 
they  strike,  all  we  see  is  the  flash  of  . the 
rifle  resting  with  secure  aim  over  a pile  of 
stones,”  behind  which,  like  a snake,  the 
red  murderer  lies  at  full  length. 

All  the  Apaches  are  footmen,  mountain 
climbers.  They  will  steal  horses  and  use 
them,  but  when  driven  into  the  moun- 
tains the  horses  become  a part  of  their 
rations.  Graceful,  well  formed,  with  legs 
of  steel  wire,  light  and  active  as  a cat,  the 
Apache  on  the  rocky  hill -side  is  unap- 
proachable, and  to  fight  him,  with  any 
chances  of  success,  he  has  to  be  attacked 
with  skill  and  great  caution  at  gray  dawn 
in  his  bivouac  far  up  among  the  rocks. 
Many  a surprise  has  been  effected  by 
night  marches  against  natural  fortresses 
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absofutely  unassailable  in  the  daytime  by 
any  number  of  men,  and  where,  if  the 
Indians  had  discovered  the  ascending  col- 
umns, even  in  the  night,  they  could  have 
repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter. 

As  a first  step  in  the  campaign,  the  com- 
manding general  directed  that  all  war- 
riors receiving  rations  should  be  counted 
every  day,  at  a place  to  be  selected,  within 
five  miles  of  the  post.  In  order  that  the 
officer  detailed  for  this  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous duty  might  be  able  to  identify  and 
keep  a record  of  the  young  men,  a metal 
tag  stamped  with  a number  was  issued  to 
each  Indian  of  fighting  age.  Many  of 
the  Indians  received  the  order  with  sul- 
len dissatisfaction,  because,  if  carried  out, 
it  checkmated  their  rovings.  Seated  on 
their  heels  in  increasing  concentric  circles 
in  front  of  the  general,  the  crouching  at- 
titude and  the  steady  glare  of  their  brill- 
iant bead-like  eyes  made  them  resemble 
snakes  coiled  ready  to  strike,  and  it  was 
plain  that  when  opportunity  offered  they 
would  resist  by  the  most  deadly  means 
this  effort  to  scotch  them. 

The  next  day  the  cavalry  officer  detail- 
ed rode  out  four  miles  from  the  post,  ac- 
companied by  one  orderly,  to  meet  the 
young  savages  and  make  the  first  count. 

The  officer  selected  was  one  who  had 
seen  considerable  service  arid  fighting, 
but  he  subsequently  confessed  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  exchange  the 
duty  assigned  him  for  a detail  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope  over  a breastwork. 

However,  he  had  been  told  by  the  gen- 
eral that  it  was  undesirable  to  send  a force 
on  the  duty,  as  some  of  the  warriors  might 
become  alarmed,  and  in  their  ignorance 
make  trouble,  and  that  the  object  was  to 
give  the  Indians  a fair  chance.  So  out 
he  rode,  with  his  heart  in  his  throat,  feel- 
ing pretty  confident  that  unless  he  kept 
his  head  some  young  “ buck1’  would  stab 
him  in  the  back,  and  thus  distinguishing 
himself,  take  his  departure  for  the  war- 
path. The  place  selected  was  at  the  foot 
of  a hill  on  which  was  situated  the  largest 
Indian  village  of  the  reservation.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  point,  the  officer  was  met  by  the 
whole  band  rushing  down  the  hill-side 
with  yells  and  shouts,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached nearer  lie  had  the  horror  of  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  nearly  all  drunk. 
They  had  been  celebrating  the  disagree- 
able order  of  the  day  before  by  a “tis- 
winM  spree. 

The  lieutenant  received  the  charge  by 


dismounting  and  standing,  with  a non- 
chalance which  was  far  from  natural,  at 
the  foot  of  a large  cotton  wood-tree,  the 
orderly,  mounted,  holding  the  horses  a few 
yards  in  rear.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
several  of  the  chiefs  had  remained  sober, 
and  were  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent 
trouble,  and  by  their  exertions  the  rabble 
was  halted  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
tree,  and  seated  with  some  attempt  at  the 
usual  half-circle  formation.  The  count- 
ing officer  then  approached,  with  book  and 
pencil  in  hand,  and  though  appreciating 
the  danger  of  assassination,  he  resolutely 
passed  along  the  front  of  each  circle  and 
checked  off  the  numbers  on  the  tags. 

Many  of  the  rascals,  with  impudent 
drunken  leers,  shook  the  tags  in  his  face, 
and  one  fellow  refused  to  show  his.  Pass- 
ing the  mutineer  for  the  time  being,  the 
lieutenant  concluded  the  checking  pro- 
cess. He  was  now  confronted  by  a for- 
midable problem:  either  he  must  cap- 
ture the  drunken  young  savage  or  sub- 
mit to  the  indignity  of  seeing  the  orders 
intrusted  to  him  for  execution  treated  with 
contempt,  of  which  the  Indians  were  sure 
to  take  advantage,  taking  it  for  a confes- 
sion of  weakness.  In  this  perplexity  he 
called  up  the  orderly  with  the  horses,  and 
then  turned  to  one  of  the  most  reliable  of 
the  chiefs  standing  near,  and  made  signs 
to  him  to  bring  up  the  young  man  and 
force  him  to  show  his  tag.  The  young 
fellow  lounged  up  when  bidden  by  the 
chief,  but  stood  immovable,  staring  at  the 
representative  of  the  government  with 
drunken  insolence.  Giving  the  orderly, 
who  was  still  mounted,  a few  words  of  di- 
rection, the  lieutenant  mounted  his  own 
horse  as  if  to  ride  off,  and  at  a signal  the 
orderly,  a fine  old  soldier,  suddenly  drew 
his  revolver  and  covered  the  young  sav- 
age, at  the  same  time  making  an  impe- 
rious sign  to  him  to  jump  up  behind  the 
officer.  The  old  chief  took  in  the  situa- 
tion instantly,  and  seizing  the  fellow  un- 
der the  arms,  almost  threw  him  up  on  the 
croup  of  the  horse  behind  the  lieutenant, 
and  so,  covered  by  the  steady  pistol  of  the 
orderly,  they  rode  off.  The  Indians  were 
quick  to  appreciate  the  defeat  of  the  brag- 
gart, and  the  little  procession  of  prisoner 
and  captors  was  followed  by  yells,  screams, 
and  jeering  laughter.  The  prisoner  was 
safely  landed  in  the  post  guard-house,  a 
substantial  witness  of  the  nerve  and  cour- 
age of  a resolute  officer  over  the  savage 
fury  of  the  Apache.  Such  captures  were 
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IX  THE  HAWORTH. 

BY  GERALDINE  BONNER 


NO.  15  in  the  third  section  of  the  Ha- 
worth apartment-house  was  vacant. 
No.  17  above  it  and  No.  13  below  it  felt 
uneasy  when  they  realized  that  a vacuum 
existed  between  them  which  might  draw 
to  itself  elements  of  au  uncongenial  char- 
acter. No.  16,  whose  door  commanded 
the  door  of  No.  15,  and  whose  right  to  bor- 
row everything  in  No.  15  worth  borrow- 
ing had  long  been  recognized  as  a per- 
quisite of  her  position  in  the  Haworth, 
was  in  a quiver  of  apprehension  anent  a 
new  lodger. 

No.  13  on  the  floor  below  was  known 
as  Mrs.  Kelly,  a talkative  soul,  given  to 
speculation.  There  was  a Mr.  Kelly — 
H.  Augustus — but  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Haworth  his  was  a pale  personality;  and 
there  were  two  small  Kellys,  to  relate 
whose  miraculous  recoveries  from  many 
illnesses  would  Mrs.  Kelly  seriously  in- 
cline. Her  husband’s  employment  was 
somewhat  mysterious,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  given  out  that  “Mr.  Kelly 
was  in  the  Custom-house,”  but  had  neg- 
lected to  state  whether  as  a dutiable  com- 
modity, an  unclaimed  article,  or  an  em- 
ploye. Judging  by  Mrs.  Kelly,  being  in 
the  Custom-house  was  a lucrative  posi- 
tion. She  dressed  with  a splendor  which 
caused  her  incomings  and  outgoings  to 
be  watched  from  behind  the  blinds  of 
No.  16,  No.  17,  and  even  No.  18,  who,  at- 
tracted by  a rustle  strictly  feminine,  laid 
down  liis  brushes  aud  peeped  out,  only 
to  see  No.  13  arrest  the  progress  of  a car 
with  a wave  of  her  parasol.  Mrs.  Kel- 
ly was  the  only  person  in  the  Haworth 
who  had  pretensions  to  style.  Besides 
her  rustling  garments,  she  had  an  easy, 
friendly  way  of  alluding  to  people  mov- 
ing in  the  great  world  of  fashion;  and  she 
had  a brother,  Mr.  George  Judkins,  who 
was  suspected  in  the  Haworth  of  being  a 
social  luminary.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  regard- 
ed as  the  common  mother  of  the  Haworth, 
and  honored  as  such. 

No.  16,  who  two  weeks  after  the  depart 
ure  of  No.  15  declared  her  independence 
by  borrowing  a collander  of  No.  14;  was 
a music  teacher;  by  name,  Miss  Merry. 
There  were  rumors  rife  in  the  Haworth 
that  Miss  Merry,  in  the  secluded  recesses 
of  No.  16,  concealed  a maiden  aunt  as  the 
sop  to  Mrs.  Grundy-Cerberus.  The  maid- 


en aunt  would  have  been  regarded  as  en- 
tirely mythical  had  not  Mrs.  Kelly,  on 
one  of  those  tours  of  visits  to  which  she 
occasionally  subjected  the  Haworth  in  the 
character  of  common  mother,  unwarily 
opened  a door  and  come  upon  an  aged 
lady  darkling  in  the  dim  interior,  who 
there  was  no  reason  for  believing  was  not 
the  illusive  maiden  aunt  brought  to  bay. 
Mrs.  Kelly,  who  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Haworth  had  regarded  Miss  Merry’s 
protectress  as  a fiction,  shut  the  door  in 
trepidation,  and  made  no  sign  that  she 
had  discovered  Miss  Merry’s  cache.  Skel- 
etons in  closets,  though  they  took  the 
form  of  maiden  aunts,  were  obnoxious  to 
her  open  nature.  It  was  an  experience 
nevertheless  by  which  she  set  great  store. 
As  a piquant  bit  of  gossip  it  obtained 
favor  in  the  Haworth,  and  Mrs.  Kelly 
attained  a still  higher  renown  as  the  Co- 
lumbus of  the  maiden  aunt. 

Under  the  roof,  surveying  an  uneven 
expanse  of  flat  and  sloping  roofs  of  slate 
and  tin  and  a forest  of  chimneys,  the  in- 
mates of  No.  17  and  No.  18  had  made  nests 
for  themselves  out  of  such  scraps  as  fell 
in  their  way.  No.  18,  the  smallest  of  the 
flats,  for  the  Haworth  shrank  as  it  rose 
higher,  was  occupied  by  three  young  men. 
They  were  regarded  askance  in  the  Ha- 
worth, as  refractory  elements  to  the  fine 
social  tone  which  distinguished  the  lower 
floors.  Moreover,  their  professions  and 
antecedents  were  wrapt  ip  a suspicious  ob- 
scurity. There  was  the  tired  young  man 
who  came  home  late,  and  whose  hands 
were  always  black.  Miss  Merry,  noting 
him  from  behind  her  door,  said  he  was  a 
“printers  devil.”  She  did  not  know  just 
what  this  meant,  but  then  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  ink  and  general  murkiness 
about  it  which  accorded  with  the  black 
hands.  There  was  the  man  with  the  er- 
ratic employment, who  sometimes  worked 
till  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  sometimes 
had  nothing  to  do  all  day  long.  And 
then  there  was  Morrill,  whom  they  all 
knew  slightly,  liked  very  much,  and  pit- 
ied a little  because  he  was  the  victim  of 
an  unfortunate  ambition,  was  so  poor,  so 
unlucky,  and  had  finally  crowned  his  mis- 
fortunes by  falling  in  love.  Morrill  and 
his  loves  interested  the  Haworth  almost 
as  much  as  Miss  Merry  and  her  auut. 
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The  Haworth  regarded  No.  17  with  ten- 
der curiosity.  When  her  light  feet  pat- 
tered down  the  long  flights  of  stairs,  and 
the  door  snapped  behind  her,  heads  ap- 
peared at  all  the  front  windows  of  the 
third  section  of  the  Haworth.  All,  that 
is,  but  the  front  window  of  No.  18.  Peep- 
ing out  between  the  dingy  scrim  curtains, 
with  his  pens  or  brushes  in  his  mouth  and 
his  heart  in  his  throat,  Morrill,  the  un- 
lucky, stood  watching  her  till  she  disap- 
peared down  the  street. 

Morrill  was  fond  of  looking  out  of  his 
front  window.  In  the  evenings,  his  work 
done— ^le  was  an  embryo  artist  and  illus- 
trator, with  much  energy  and  but  little 
work  to  expend  it  on — he  was  wont  to  lean 
out  over  the  sill  on  his  folded  arms,  puff- 
ing at  his  pipe,  and  piecing  out  fragmen- 
tary day-dreams,  his  bearded  head,  seen 
from  the  street  below,  a dark  blot  against 
the  yellow  evening  sky.  Sometimes  in 
the  early  summer  dawn,  when  the  Ha- 
worth still  slumbered  below  him,  he 
watched  the  rosy  morning  flush  up  the 
piece  of  sky  at  the  end  of  the  street,  be- 
hind the  delicate  barring  of  crossed  tele- 
graph wires.  With  absorbed  eyes  he  saw 
the  color  spread  and  glow,  tint  the  gleam- 
ing roofs,  turn  to  pink  the  scrap  of  slug- 
gish river  with  its  lazy  sails,  visible  at  the 
end  of  the  street’s  narrowing  vista,  then 
creep  warmly  down  the  crowding  walls, 
striking  silver  from  the  window-panes, 
and  spots  of  sudden  color  from  the  scarlet 
geranium  blossoms  in  the  window-boxes, 
sinking  gradually  lower  and  lower  into 
the  chilly  street.  Once  or  twice  on  such 
mornings  the  front  window  of  No.  17 
opened,  and  No.  17  herself,  in  the  charm- 
ing disarray  of  loosened  hair  and  blue 
and  white  striped  cotton  jacket,  peered 
out  over  her  straggling  geraniums  and 
sickly  mignonette  to  see  the  sun  rise  too. 
They  were  too  far  apart  to  do  more  than 
exchange  greetings,  to  cry  softly,  in  pre- 
tended surprise:  “Oh,  Steve,  is  that  you? 
Isn’t  it  lovely  ?”  and,  “ Hullo,  Claude ! Do 
you  think  it’s  going  to  be  a hot  day  ?”  But 
he  could  see  the  blush  of  the  dawn  on  her 
face,  and  a shy  light  chase  the  sleep  from 
her  drowsy  eyes. 

Chance  favored  these  two.  They  were 
forever  meeting  on  the  stairs,  and  pausing 
for  a few  ^whispers,  all  the  richer  for  their 
forced  brevity,  and  the  knowledge  each 
had  of  duties  waiting  to  be  performed. 
Constantly,  when  Claude  posed  at  night 
sittings,  he  met  her — purely  by  accident. 


she  having  previously  mentioned  the  fact 
— and  they  walked  home  together,  arm  in 
arm  under  the  stars,  slowly  and  silently, 
in  a gloriously  confidential  manner. 

Claude,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  No. 
17.  She  was  of  French  extraction,  as  her 
name,  Claudine  Desparolle,  showed,  and 
she  was  a professional  model.  Every  year 
in  the  annual  exhibitions  Claude  smiled 
and  drooped,  full  face  and  profile,  on  can- 
vases innumerable.  Claude’s  back  hair, 
delicate  profile,  and  the  graceful  curve 
of  her  long  white  throat,  brought  young 
MacGregor  fame.  Claude  as  Desdemona, 
swathed  in  Eastern  stuffs,  with  the  shift- 
ing currents  of  the  canals  and  the  dark, 
mysterious  walls  of  old  Venice  as  a back- 
ground, was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
188-.  There  was  a study  of  Claude’s  head 
against  faded,  twilight  tapestries  in  the 
palace  of  one  of  the  great  railway  million- 
aires. She  not  only  understood  the  art 
of  posing;  she  was  beautiful.  Her  color- 
ing was  her  professional  recommendation. 
Her  coarse,  rough  hair,  showing  an  incli- 
nation to  curl,  and  of  a glowing,  golden 
red,  and  her  skin  of  the  opaque,  warm 
whiteness  of  the  calla-lily,  were  a source 
of  inspiration  for  the  artists,  and  bread 
and  butter  for  her  mother  and  herself. 
Claude  supported  her  mother,  the  career 
of  Desparolle,  now  deceased,  having  been 
fast,  furious,  and  brief.  The  mother,  a 
partial  invalid,  cherished  her  broken-down 
nervous  system,  and  catered  for  No.  17 
with  brilliant  economy. 

Claude  was  a busy  person.  Besides  her 
work  at  the  studios  she  had  allowed  Steve 
Morrill  to  make  a study  of  her  head.  It 
was  Steve’s  first  great  effort,  and  they  re- 
garded it  fondly  as  his  masterpiece.  It 
progressed  slowly,  for  Claude  could  pose 
only  occasionally,  having  few  disengaged 
hours.  On  these  rare  occasions  she  sat 
with  her  throat  bared,  a blue  scarf  twisted 
round  her  shoulders,  and  her  head  bent 
under  the  glare  of  his  dusty  skylight. 
Never  were  sittings  more  unbusinesslike 
and  delightful.  Claude  told  gossip  of  the 
studios,  was  full  of  comments  on  the  com- 
ing pictures  and  anecdotes  of  her  artist 
friends,  and  Steve’s  deep  laugh  rang  out 
through  the  open  windows  and  echoed 
among  the  chimneys.  Sometimes  over 
Steve’s  shoulder  she  studied  the  portrait, 
her  head  thrown  back  and  her  eyes  nar- 
rowed, ventured  a criticism  now  and  then, 
pressing  on  his  shoulder  with  her  finger- 
tips to  emphasize  her  point.  Again  sud- 
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den  silences  would  fall  on  them.  Steve, 
absorbed  in  catching  the  faint  greenish 
shadow  beneath  her  chin,  which  melted 
into  the  ivory  of  her  rounding  cheek,  al- 
most held  his  breath,  and  Claude  was  all 
the  model,  silent  and  motionless.  Like  a 
true  Bohemian,  Steve  lived  in  the  mo- 
ment, in  an  ephemeral  but  not  the  less 
brilliant  rainbow  of  joy, which  broke  and 
dissolved  when  Claude  laughed  her  good- 
byes from  the  doorway.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  skylight  glass  shone  red 
like  a fire,  he  heard  her  coming  up  the 
stairs,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  creep  into 
the  tiny  hall  and  watch  her  through  the 
crack  of  the  door,  laughing  under  her 
breath,  as  she  leaned  over  the  banisters 
looking  down. 

Her  laughter  was  caused  by  a brief 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Kelly,  returning 
resplendent  from  one  of  her  trips  on  the 
cars. 

“Claude,”  Mrs.  Kelly  had  cried,  ex- 
citedly making  passes  with  her  parasol 
from  the  rear  of  the  car — “Claude,  wait! 
I’ve  something  to  tell  you.”  Then,  spring- 
ing from  the  car  and  achieving  the  curb, 
“No.  15  is  taken.” 

Claude,  as  befitted  the  proprietress  of 
No.  17,  was  instantly  interested. 

“Who  is  it  ?”  she  asked,  anxiously. 

“I’m  sure  I don’t  know  — at  least  I 
don’t  mean  that.  I saw  the  express  carts 
this  morning,  and  asked  the  janitor.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Adams,  he  says.  And, 
my  dear,  a baby  — a young  baby!  Of 
course  I know  what  to  expect.  Croup, 
of  course — ” 

“But,  Mrs.  Kelly,”  gently  interposed 
Claude,  anxious  to  keep  Mrs.  Kelly  from 
mounting  her  great  croup  hobby-horse, 
“have  you  seen  them?” 

“ No,  no,  dear;  not  yet.  But,  as  I was 
saying,  she’s  sure  to  have  it.  And  croup 
in  an  apartment-house!  The  janitor  says 
it’s  an  extremely  delicate-looking  child. 
Oh,  I know  just  what  to  expect!  Why, 
when  my  little  Ethel  was  three  years  old — ” 

But  Claude  was  gone.  She  had  recog- 
nized Mrs.  Kelly’s  favorite  form  of  pream- 
ble. Little  Ethel  at  three  years  always 
heralded  long  and  tedious  recitals.  She 
was  the  pilot-fish  of  the  Kelly  conversa- 
tion shark.  Claude  knew  her  of  old,  and 
fled  before  her. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
that  Freddie  and  Lucilla  moved  into  No. 
15.  On  their  upturned  Lares  and  Penates 
they  sat  enthroned,  gravely  viewing  their 


new  domain.  The  solemnity  of  the  mo- 
ment was  such  that  they  sat  in  silence, 
Freddie  on  the  edge  of  “wedded,”  Lucilla 
on  the  refrigerator;  between  them,  the 
baby  slept  in  her  tin  bath-tub.  To  Lu- 
cilla, Western  and  country-bred,  No.  15 
was  rich  with  pleasant  potentialities, 
which  on  the  morrow  she  would  reduce 
to  realities.  At  present  her  mind  was  a 
chaos  of  the  electric  buttons  and  speaking- 
tubes  in  the  kitchen,  which  Freddie  had 
just  been  explaining.  Sitting  on  the  re- 
frigerator, gazing  vacantly  at  the  portrait 
of  her  maternal  grandfather — a famous 
warrior, wTho  testified  to  his  intrepid  spirit 
by  glaring  boldly  at  a thunder-storm  ra- 
ging on  his  right— she  went  over  them 
once  more.  When  the  door  bell  rang, 
you  pressed  the  upper  button,  that  opened 
the  door ; when  the  tube  whistled, you  also 
opened  the  door;  and  when  you  pressed 
the  lower  button,  that  called  the  janitor; 
and  when  you  whistled  down  the  tube — 
Here  Lucilla  lost  it  all  again,  and  said 
slowly,  staring  fixedly  at  the  ancestor,  as 
she  wrestled  with  the  problem,  “ What 
happens  when  you  whistle,  Freddie  ?” 

Freddie  stopped  filling  his  pipe,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  his  wife  over  a light- 
ed match.  “ It  depends  a good  deal  what 
I’m  whistling  for,”  he  answered.  “ When 
I’m  whistling  for  a car  and  whistling  for 
a dog,  the  results  are  different.” 

Lucilla,  roused  and  blushing,  explained ; 
and  once  more  the  buttons  and  tubes  were 
extricated  from  their  tangle. 

It  was  early  the  next  morning;  the 
faint,  gray  light  was  filtering  down  the 
well,  and  the  rattling  of  an  occasional 
cart  echoed  sonorously  through  the  emp- 
ty street,  when  a long,  shrieking,  windy 
sound  broke  the  silence  of  No.  15.  Lucilla 
heard  it  in  her  dreams,  and  woke,  startled 
as  the  fawn  at  the  horn  of  the  chase.  New 
to  flats  and  city  life,  she  was  at  first  fright- 
ened, then  puzzled,  when,  on  the  point  of 
setting  it  down  as  a freak  of  imagination, 
its  reality  was  established  beyond  a doubt 
by  its  suddenly  bursting  forth  again — a 
clear,  piercing  whistle.  With  a sweep  of 
memory,  Lucilla  remembered  her  lesson 
in  tubes  and  electric  buttons,  and,  cower- 
ing under  the  clothes,  murmured  fearful- 
ly, “Some  one  at  the  front  door.” 

Wondering  what  possible  reason  could 
bring  any  one  out  at  such  an  hour,  she 
bravely  rose,  slipped  on  her  blue  wrapper, 
thrust  her  feet  into  slippers,  and,  sleepy- 
eved  and  shivering,  with  her  shoulders 
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drawn  up  to  her  <w.  vn/pl  kitehmward.  knob  in  hand,  popping  about  with  palpi- 
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ought  to  open  the  door;  but  if  any  one 
did  come,  she  could  never,  in  her  present 
attire,  let  him  in  to  No.  15.  It  was  a try- 
ing moment,  but  the  blood  of  warriors, 
somewhat  vitiated  by  time,  to  be  sure, 
flowed  in  Lucilla’s  veins.  Gathering  her 
gown  about  her,  as  though  surrounded  by 
beetles,  she  stepped  gingerly  toward  the 
dumb-waiter  door,  beside  which  the  but- 
tons and  tubes  gleamed  in  the  cold,  eerie 
light.  With  fierce  courage  she  pressed 
the  first  of  the  two  buttons  that  her  hand 
touched  — the  lower  one  — then  stepped 
back  with  fascinated  eyes  fastened  upon 
it,  awaiting  the  result.  But  there  was  no 
result;  nothing  happened.  The  Haworth 
was  wrapped  in  the  silence  of  early  morn- 
ing. Lucilla,  growing  desperate,  timor- 
ously pressed  the  button  again,  then  drew 
back  shuddering,  as  from  contact  with  a 
reptile.  Suddenly,  almost  at  her  side,  rose 
a deep,  masculine  voice,  “Well,  ma’am, 
what’s  the  matter  ?” 

Lucilla  afterward  wondered  why  she 
did  not  faint.  In  her  fright  she  clutched 
the  door  of  the  dumb- waiter,  which  stood 
ajar,  and  clung  dumbly  to  it,  with  her 
heart  beating  loudly.  The  voice,  with  a 
resigned  intonation,  rose  again  from  some- 
where below:  “Won’t  yer  please,  ma’am, 
tell  me  what  yer  want?  I’ve  whistled 
for  yer  ashes  three  times,  and  now  yer 
ring  for  me.  Won’t  yer  send  yer  ashes 
down  ?” 

Lucilla,  with  what  she  was  fond  of 
terming  a brain  wave,  comprehended  the 
situation.  She  opened  the  door  of  the 
dumb  - waiter,  and  called,  tremulously, 
“Who  is  it?” 

“Its  the  janitor,  ma’am.  I’ve  been 
whistlin’  for  yer  ashes  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Will  yer  ’blige  me  by  sendin’  ’em  down  ?” 

Holding  her  gown  tightly  about  her 
still  trembling  form,  as  though  the  jani- 
torial eye  had  power  to  pierce  the  boards, 
Lucilla  answered,  vaguely,  “ What  ashes?” 

It  occurred  to  her  at  the  moment  that 
this  question  was  not  a particularly  hap- 
py one,  but  she  was  confused,  and  desirous 
of  gaining  time. 

“The  ashes  out  of  yer  range,”  with 
stubborn  patience. 

Lucilla  comprehended.  “Wait  a mo- 
ment,” she  called,  in  a sprightly  and  ami- 
able tone,  the  sweetness  of  which  she 
hoped  would  obliterate  all  impressions  left 
by  her  last  question.  A noise  of  scraping, 
metallic  rattling,  and  dry  grinding  now 
filled  the  kitchen  of  No.  15.  A flue  cloud 


of -ash  dust  rose  on  the  air  and  powdered 
Lucilla’s  earnest  face.  A few  minutes 
later  she  set  a pan  of  ashes  on  the  dumb- 
waiter, and,  charily  standing  some  dis- 
tance off,  lowered  it  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers. 

Cold,  nervous,  and  wakeful,  she  now 
retired.  As  she  dropped  off  her  slippers, 
the  whistle  shrieked  again  with  startling 
suddenness.  For  a moment  Lucilla  stood 
irresolute,  nervously  pinching  her  under- 
lip with  a chill  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Then,  brave  in  her  newly  acquired  know- 
ledge of  the  janitor,  the  dumb-waiter,  and 
the  tubes,  she  stole,  cautious  and  soft-foot- 
ed, back  to  the  kitchen.  Opening  the 
dumb-waiter  door,  but  concealing  herself 
behind  it,  she  sent  her  Voice  down  the 
shaft  in  the  form  of  greeting  which  seemed 
to  her  most  dignified,  and  yet,  in  her  lone- 
liness, was  warmed  by  a suggestion  of  past 
acquaintance,  perhaps  friendship,  “Jani- 
tor, what  do  you  want  ?” 

She  afterward  thought  that  this  was 
somewhat  haughty,  that  it  smacked  of 
“ Minion,  what  is  your  hest  ?”  or,  “Vassal, 
what  seekest  thou  ?”  For  Lucilla,  as  a 
W estern,  was  practically  democratic.  For 
a moment  all  was  still ; then  a strange 
voice,  young  yet  husky,  floated  upward: 

“I  ain’t  the  janitor.  It’s  me — Mike 
Shea.” 

In  blushing  consternation,  Lucilla 
shrank  into  her  wrapper.  Could  it  be  the 
dreaded  morning  visitor,  she  thought,  with 
a sudden  spasmodic  fluttering  of  her  heart. 
She  had  never  known  a Mike  Shea.  Va- 
rious forms  of  retort  to  this  piece  of  intel- 
ligence occurred  to  her,  but  she  dismissed 
them  as  inappropriate.  She  thought  of 
ringing  for  the  janitor,  or  calling  up  Fred- 
die, or  suggesting  to  the  unwelcome  Mike, 
with  a veiled  but  stinging  sarcasm,  that 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  was  de- 
nied her.  But  Lucilla,  despite  her  vaunt- 
ed fighting  blood,  had  a kindly  heart.  She 
determined  to  give  Mike  a chance  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  a position  which  was 
fast  becoming  compromising. 

“Well  ?”  she  called,  interrogatively,  her 
tone  suggesting  a keen  desire  for  further 
information. 

The  intruder  was  silent  for  a space; 
then  his  youthful  husky  voice,  distinctly 
exasperated  and  yet  imploring,  rose  from 
the  depths  below:  “Won't  yer  pleze  tell 
me  how  much  milk  yer  want,  and  send 
down  yer  can  ?” 

“ Milk!”  cried  Lucilla,  with  sudden  vi- 
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heavy  eyelids  closed  gratefully,  and  as  she 
found  herself  drowsily  wondering  how  a 
waiter  so  obviously  noisy  ever  was  called 
dumb,  the  whistle  shrilled  once  more.  In 
a tremor  she  rose,  pattered  to  the  kitchen, 
and  flung  open  the  dumb  - waiter  door. 
The  aperture  was  filled  by  the  dumb- 
waiter, with  one  huge  block  of  ice  upon 
its  shelf.  The  horrors  of  the  situation 
fell  coldly  upon  Lucilla’s  heart.  The  ice 
gleamed  blue  and  transparent,  and  ex- 
haled a chill  breath.  As  she  gazed  blank- 
ly at  it,  her  perplexity  found  expression 
in  a low  gasp  of,  “Good  heavens!  what 
will  I do  with  it?” 

At  the  same  time  a suppressed  but  au- 
dible outburst  of  masculine  laughter  ech- 
oed sonorously  up  the  shaft.  Lucilla, 
emboldened  by  desperation,  looked  se- 
verely down  through  the  crack,  to  per- 
ceive, leaning  against  the  door-frame,  half 
inside  the  shaft,  a burly  ice-man,  his  iron 
pincers  dangling  from  his  hand,  and  his 
bronzed  face  deeply  creased  with  his  irre- 
pressible mirth.  Lucilla  felt  that  hesita- 
tion was  loss  of  dignity.  With  as  indif- 
ferent a front  as  she  could  assume,  she 
dodged  forward,  folded  the  ice  in  her  soft 
warm  arms,  and  with  set  teeth  bore  it  to 
the  table.  There  it  slipped  from  her  be- 
numbed grasp,  and  fell  with  a loud  crash. 
Lucilla  screamed  and  sprang  back,  and 
the  ice  glided  down  the  table,  massive  and 
shining,  till  it  struck  a pile  of  pans  and 
strewed  them  afar  with  a variety  of  clangs. 
Quivering  like  a leaf,  her  hands  extended, 
her  fingers  spread  apart  like  the  rays  of  a 
starfish,  and  gazing  tearfully  at  her  drip- 
ping garments,  stood  Lucilla,  terror-strick- 
en. She  was  roused  by  the  voice  of 
Freddie,  crying  from  the  interior,  in  wake- 
ful tones  of  surprise  and  alarm. 

“Lucilla,  what,  in  the  name  of  mercy, 
are  you  doing  in  there  ?” 

“ Oh,  Freddie,  it’s  the  ice ! I’m  all  wet, 
and  so  cold!”  she  whimpered. 

“What  ice?  What  are  you  talking 
about?  Wait  a moment,  and  I’ll  help 
you.” 

The  laughter  of  the  waiting  ice-man,  to 
whom  these  remarks  were  audible,  now 
became  uncontrollable.  Lucilla,  fearful 
that  the  tenderness  with  which  Freddie 
would  console  her  would  be  also  heard 
by  these  unhallowed  ears,  hurried  to  the 
dumb-waiter  door,  and  without  now  con- 
sidering the  best  form  of  address,  cried, 
loudly:  “That's  all  right.  You  will  do. 
You  may  come  every  morning.” 


“ Lucilla,  what  do  you  mean?  What 
are  you  talking  about?”  called  Freddie 
from  the  interior,  in  a voice  of  terror. 

“That’s  all  right,”  cried  Lucilla  still 
louder,  as  the  man  made  an  attempt  to 
speak.  “ That  will  do  to-morrow,”  and  she 
slammed  the  door,  just  as  Freddie,  pale  and 
scared,  burst  open  the  glass  door  of  the 
kitchen  and  confronted  her  with  lover-like 
solicitude.  Alas!  that  one  should  have 
to  recount  the  fall  of  Lucilla  the  Spartan  ! 
Subsiding  on  the  boiler,  with  Freddie’s 
stalwart  arm  about  her  shoulders,  she 
drooped  nervelessly  against  him,  and 
melted  into  tears. 

From  this  somewhat  inauspicious  open- 
ing Lucilla’s  experiences  of  the  Haworth 
were  pleasant.  She  grew  fond  of  No.  15 
and  its  little  cozy  rooms.  She  hung  and 
rehung  her  pictures,  giving  the  place  of 
honor  to  the  grandfather  smiling  at  the 
thunder-storm.  Freddie  did  not  like  this, 
confessing  a long-cherished  aversion  to  the 
ancestor.  Lucilla,  with  troubled,  serious 
eyes,  inquiring  the  reason,  had  been  told 
that  he  found  it  humiliating  to  think  he 
had  married  the  descendant  of  a man  who 
didn’t  know  enough  to  come  in  when  it 
rained.  Lucilla,  thus  cruelly  taken  by 
surprise,  was  offended.  She  ignored  Fred- 
die for  an  hour.  She  intended  to  ignore 
him  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  but  in  the 
middle  of  dinner  forgot  all  about  it,  and 
sliding  her  hand  round  the  edge  of  the 
tiny  table,  laid  it  with  a soft  pressure 
on  his,  saying,  with  a pensive  smile,  “ Oh, 
Freddie,  I’ve  just  thought  of  such  an  aw- 
fully crushing  thing  I might  have  said  to 
that  ice-man !” 

After  this  all  went  well.  Lucilla  pro- 
cured an  Irish  domestic,  and  the  shrieking 
of  the  whistle  disturbed  her  no  more.  And 
then  her  social  position  in  the  Haworth 
was  assured.  She  felt  that  the  Haworth 
approved  her.  In  the  light  of  its  applaud- 
ing smiles  she  unfolded  softly  and  deli- 
cately, like  a wind-flower  in  a sunny,  shel- 
tered nook. 

The  period  of  first  calls  had  been  cer- 
tainly trying,  especially  to  the  shy  and 
retiring  Lucilla.  Mrs.  Kelly’s  call  had 
almost  crushed  both  ladies  by  the  solem- 
nity and  awful  majesty  of  its  social  inter- 
changes. Mrs.  Kelly,  knowing  the  full 
value  of  a first  impression,  was  attired 
as  befitted  the  common  mother  of  the  Ha- 
worth. Heavy  silks  and  jet  beads  rattled 
portentously  about  her  as  she  greeted  Lu- 
cilla in  the  small  parlor.  There,  disposed 
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to  advantage  on  the  hard  little  sofa,  she 
flashed  her  brilliant  glance  over  the  apart- 
ment, and  opened  the  floodgates  of  her 
conversation.  Lucilla,  shy  as  a rabbit, 
was  breathless  and  speechless  before  this 
torrent  of  Small  talk. 

She  felt  very  small  and  ill-dressed,  and 
sat  stiffly  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  feeling 
that  she  was  visibly  shrinking  to  the  van- 
ishing-point of  insignificance.  There  was 
something  so  large  and  protecting  about 
Mrs.  Kelly,  and  her  silks  kept  up  a series 
of  creaks  and  crepitations  which  made  it 
impossible  to  forget  them.  Moreover,  the 
confident  ease  of  her  manner  made  Lucil- 
la feel  awkward  and  country-bred. 

The  situation  soon  became  slightly 
strained.  Mrs.  Kelly  told  of  all  the  ills 
through  which  she  had  triumphantly  con- 
ducted the  young  Kellys  unscathed,  with 
the  deprecating  pride  of  conscious  merit. 
Lucilla  responded  without  enthusiasm. 
Mrs.  Kelly,  rather  exhausted,  drew  from 
her  voluminous  folds  a filmy  handker- 
chief, which  she  slowly  pressed  to  her  lips, 
then,  folding  her  hands  over  it  on  her  lap, 
glanced  despairingly  about  the  room. 

Her  eyes  suddenly  lighted  on  the  baby, 
who,  fascinated  by  this  glistening  appari- 
tion, had  crawled  stealthily  toward  it;  and 
now,  sitting  upright,  gazed  upon  it  with 
open  mouth  and  rounded  eyes.  Mrs.  Kel- 
ly, bending  downward,  raised  the  inert 
and  silently  alarmed  baby,  and  steadying 
it  against  her  knee,  smiled  upon  it  as  she 
softly  beat  its  dimpled  fist  between  her 
hands. 

“A  pretty  child,”  said  Mrs.  Kelly,  with 
dawning  hope.  44  How  old  ?” 

Lucilla,  brightening,  stated  its  age. 
Then,  under  the  encouraging  Kelly  eye, 
she  glanced  off  into  its  diet.  Restraint 
broken,  she  began  rioting  sumptuously  in 
an  elysium  of  soluble  foods  and  infantine 
indispositions.  Under  the  head  of  ills, 
Lucilla  had  little  to  offer,  being  as  yet  in- 
experienced ; but  this  topic  was  Mrs.  Kel- 
ly’s pi&ce  de  resistance  in  all  feminine 
conversations.  She  gazed  at  the  baby’s 
rapt,  upturned  face  with  smiling  abstrac- 
tion, revolving  in  her  mind  a gentle  and 
yet  effective  opening. 

‘‘Subject  to  colds?”  she  at  length  in- 
quired, in  a light,  conversational  tone. 

Lucilla,  with  an  uneasy  premonition 
that  her  offspring  was  being  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting,  reluctant- 
ly admitted,  “Well,  no;  not  exactly,”  as 
less  compromising  than  a positive  denial. 


44  No  crying  at  nights  ?”  Mrs.  Kelly  con- 
tinued, in  a persuasive  tone,  calculated  to 
spur  the  recalcitrant  memory  to  prodigies 
of  recollection. 

“ None,”  said  Lucilla,  with  the  brevity 
of  mortification. 

“Teething,  perhaps?”  hazarded  the 
guest,  confident  that  if  she  tried  long 
enough  she  would  arrive  at  some  infan- 
tile complaint  over  which  she  and  Lucilla 
could  establish  an  entente  cordiale . 

“No ; she  isn’t  troubled  with  her  teeth,  ” 
said  Lucilla,  despondently,  hanging  her 
head.  She  felt  as  if  maternally  she  was  a 
failure,  as  she  saw  Mrs.  Kelly  protrude  her 
underlip  and  raise  her  brows  musingly,  as 
she  continued  to  gaze  at  the  baby. 

“ She’s  a very  healthy  child,”  said  Lu- 
cilla, feeling  that  this  was  a commonplace 
and  vulgar  recommendation,  as  opposed 
to  that  glittering  assortment  of  ills  which 
from  babyhood  had  distinguished  the 
young  Kellys  beyond  their  fellows. 

“And  yet,”  commented  Mrs.  Kelly,  a 
suggestion  of  personal  grievance  in  her 
tone,  “she  is  not  what  you  could  call  a 
rugged-looking  baby.” 

Lucilla  was  too  subdued  to  answer.  She 
realized  how  inadequate  she  was  to  the 
requirements  of  her  position  as  a young 
mother,  and  how  far  the  baby  fell  below 
the  national  standard,  and  when  Mrs.  Kel- 
ly suggested,  encouragingly,  “Croupy  at 
nights  ?”  she  tamely  succumbed,  and  ac- 
cepted her  humiliating  position  without  a 
struggle. 

“I  don’t  think,”  she  said,  gloomily, 

“ that  she  has  ever  been  sick  in  her  life.” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  history  as  com- 
mon mother  of  the  Haworth,  Mrs.  Kelly 
was  daunted.  Her  happy  dreams  of  tri- 
umphantly producing  her  wonderful  croup 
remedy  and  infallible  cough  syrup  were 
not  to  be  realized.  It  looked  as  if  her 
visit  would  be  as  bare  of  great  results  as 
the  visits  of  Claude  or  Miss  Merry.  Mrs. 
Kelly  recognized  the  full  importance  of 
her  position  as  common  mother  to  the 
third  section  of  the  Haworth,  and  was  de- 
termined to  live  up  to  it.  Still  for  one 
day  she  felt  that  she  had  done  her  duty; 
she  had  certainly  tried  hard.  Greatly 
exhausted,  she  rose  to  depart,  depositing 
the  baby  in  a soft  bunch  in  its  mother's 
arms.  In  the  doorway  she  paused,  looked 
back  at  the  mother,  with  her  cheek  pressed 
against  the  child's,  and  said,  with  the  pro- 
phetic intensity  of  a Delphic  pythoness 
on  the  tripod,  “Just  wrait  till  she  gets  her 
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teeth !”  And  with  the  delivery  of  this  Par- 
thian arrow  cheering  her, she  rustled  down 
the  stairs.  V 

It  was  some  weeks  after  this  that  Mrs. 
Kelly  paid  her  second  call  at  No.  15.  It 
was  in  the  evening,  and  Lucilla  and  Fred- 
die already  had  a visitor— Claude,  in  her 
old  black  dress.  Claude  and  Lucilla,  hav- 
ing the  common  bonds  of  youth  and  health 
and  good  looks,  had  formed  a friendship. 
Miss  Merry  felt  that  she  had  been  deprived 
of  a lawful  perquisite, when,  called  to  her 
door  by  strange  bumping  sounds  on  the 
stairs,  she  beheld  Claude  and  the  janitor 
carrying  Lucilla’s  sewing  - ifiachine  up 
stairs.  On  her  way  to  and  from  the  stu- 
dios the  model  frequently  paused  at  the 
door  of  No.  15  for  a murmured  gossip  with 
her  friend,  their  sudden  bursts  of  smoth- 
ered laughter  tantalizing  Miss  Merry  by 
their  captivating  suggestion  of  tender  con- 
fidences. One  day  Claude,  meeting  Lu- 
cilla and  Morrill  on  the  landing,  present- 
ed them  to  each  other.  Morrill,  who  had 
come  running  up  stairs  in  his  muddy 
boots  and  his  battered  hat,  was  greatly 
abashed  by  this  sudden  introduction  into 
the  most  select  society  of  the  Haworth, 
and  looked  awkward  and  embarrassed. 
Lucilla,  wondering  at  him,  vaguely  con- 
scious that  he  was  one  of  the  young  men 
in  No.  18,  saw  him  turn  and  look  at 
Claude,  and  experienced  a feeling  of 
pained  surprise,  amounting,  in  its  sud- 
denness and  intensity,  to  a shock.  When 
she  went  down  stairs,  leaving  them  lin- 
gering on  the  landing,  she  was  pondering 
deeply. 

Lucilla  was  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Kelly 
now,  and,  as  she  entered,  rose  joyously  to 
meet  her  ; but  paused,  looking  rather 
blank,  on  beholding  two  gentlemen  in  her 
wake.  One  was  Mr.  Kelly,  the  myste- 
rious H.  Augustus,  not  at  all  mysterious- 
looking— quite  an  ordinary  gentleman, 
with  a blunt  nose  and  sandy  hair.  A rig- 
orous fashion  not  permitting  Mr.  Kelly  to 
attire  himself  in  rustling  silks  and  jing- 
ling beads,  he  did  not  present  such  a 
splendid  appearance  as  his  wife,  and  both 
Freddie  and  Lucilla  felt,  with  a sudden 
accession  of  vivacity,  that  they  coufd  rise 
superior  to  him. 

But  at  the  sight  of  the  other  gentleman 
— Mr.  George  Judkins — Mrs.  Kelly’s  bro- 
ther, they  experienced  a mutual  chill.  Mr. 
Judkins,  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Treadwell,  Pierce,  and  Treadwell,  was  in 
receipt  of  an  income  of  seven  thousand 
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dollars  per  annum,  a fact  which  Mr.  Jud- 
kins rarely  lost  sight  of.  He  was  an  im- 
maculately dressed  young  man,  well  bar- 
bered,  well  shod,  well  gloved  even.  There 
was  an  air  of  elegant  completeness  about 
him,  from  his  varnished  boots  to  his  neat 
parting,  and  a vague  but  fascinating  sug- 
gestion of  being  a social  success  encom- 
passed him.  He  was  obviously  a young 
man  who  had  the  confidence  of  his  firm, 
and  one  who  could  triumph  over  the 
temptations  of  pipes,  base-metal  watches, 
and  slippers  in  the  evening.  No  fear  that 
Mr.  Judkins  would  ever  commit  a gauche - 
rie,  ever  wear  his  hat  at  an  unpopular  an- 
gle, or  ever,  under  the  most  exhilarating 
circumstances,  make  a pun.  In  the  Ha- 
worth he  was  regarded  with  respectful  cu- 
riosity as  a creature  of  another  sphere,  a 
gilded  butterfly,  a dazzling  embodiment  of 
the  social  code.  It  was  with  conscious 
pride  that  Mrs.  Kelly  presented  him,  and 
with  a feeling  of  fluttered  embarrassment 
that  Lucilla  welcomed  beneath  her  hum- 
ble roof  so  distinguished  a guest. 

The  introductions  over,  Mr.  Judkins 
subsided  upon  the  piano  stool,  where  he 
sat  silently  staring,  with  all  the  power  of 
his  steely  eyes,  at  Claude  in  her  old  black 
dress.  As  for  Claude,  she  was  in  her  gay- 
est mood,  and,  cognizant  of  the  gray  eyes 
fixed  upon  her,  posed  against  the  mantel- 
piece for  their  benefit.  The  others  gath- 
ered around  the  table  under  the  lamp’s 
warm  tent  of  light,  and  Lucilla,  with  a 
deep  color  in  her  cheeks,  wondering  at 
herself  as  she  easily  threw  remarks  into 
the  buzz  of  conversation,  as  a grindstone 
throws  off  sparks,  saw  herself  in  futurity 
a social  queen. 

It  was  a delightful  evening.  The  elders 
laughed  and  gossiped  round  the  table,  and 
Claude  and  Judkins  by  the  piano.  Jud- 
kins had  recovered  from  the  silent  sur- 
prise into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by 
the  vivid  beauty  of  his  companion,  and 
became  talkative,  almost  animated.  He 
was  enjoying  himself  thoroughly,  relating 
his  experiences  on  a recent  western  trip, 
when  a sudden  pounding  on  the  ceiling 
arrested  his  eloquence.  As  if  in  answer 
to  the  sound,  Claude  rose  and  gathered  up 
her  hat  and  gloves. 

44 That’s  mother,”  she  said,  carelessly, 
extending  her  hand  in  farewell:  “when 
she  wants  me  to  come  up,  she  knocks  on 
the  floor;  that  means  bedtime.  We  had 
to  institute  some  such  rule,  because  one 
night  I staid  down  here  so  late  that  mother 
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fell  asleep  with  the  door  of  No.  17  locked. 
I had  to  come  down  here,  and  go  up  in  the 
dumb-waiter.  You  can’t  imagine  how 
nicely  I fitted  in.  Lucilla  pulled  me  up. 
Oh,  it  was  a thrilling  adventure!” 

She  gave  Judkins  a coquettish  glance, 
and  bid  the  others  good -night.  At  the 
door  she  turned,  and,  standing  with  a hand 
on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  said, with  a 
bewitching  smile  which  included  the  com- 
pany : 44 1 should  love  to  have  you  all  come 
and  see  me;  and  as  we  live  under  the 
roof  and  have  no  elevator,  I can  recom- 
mend the  dumb  - waiter.  It’s  a little 
cramped  for  space,  but  it’s  much  better 
than  the  stairs,  and  Lucilla — she’s  the  ele- 
vator boy — can  pull  you  up.  Good-night,  ” 
and  she  ran  up  the  stairs  laughing. 

Lucilla’s  evenings  became  popular  after 
this.  Claude  was  a constant  visitor,  and 
Mr.  Morrill  brushed  himself  up  and  came 
occasionally,  and  Mr.  Judkins,  neat  and 
elegant,  came  often.  Lucilla  felt  as  if  she 
had  a salon.  She  began  to  lose  her  shy- 
ness, and  acquire  a manner  which  she  felt 
was  both  dignified  and  gracious.  She 
could  even  stand  Freddie’s  teasing  with 
an  unblushing  front.  There  was  also  an 
air  of  mysterious  importance  about  her 
which  puzzled  Freddie.  On  the  evenings 
when  Claude  and  Mr.  Judkins  sat  in  the 
drawing-room  of  No.  15  she  would  retire 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  flat,  and 
then  call,  in  a voice  of  honied  sweetness, 
“Freddie,  Freddie,  come  here  for  a mo- 
ment, dear.”  And  when  Freddie  came, 
would  ask  him  to  move  a trunk,  or  do 
some  equally  unnecessary  thing,  which 
could  easily  have  waited  till  the  morning. 
For  Lucilla, with  the  concentration  of  pur- 
pose which  distinguishes  all  great  minds, 
was  trying  to  make  a match.  She  ap- 
proved Mr.  Judkins,  and  deep  down  in 
her  heart  thought  him  one  of  the  most 
truly  aristocratic  of  young  men.  Bred 
in  the  severe  life  of  the  farther  West, 
she  knew  the  value  of  money,  and  her 
beautiful  Claude,  with  seven  thousand  a 
year  and  a well-dressed,  well-mannered 
husband,  seemed  to  her  the  most  natural 
and  desirable  denodment.  Moreover,  she 
felt  Mr.  Judkins’s  superiority.  His  clothes, 
so  well  cut,  so  fresh,  so  neatly  creased,  his 
reserved  and  dignified  manners, his  gleam- 
ing gold  watch,  given  him  by  his  grateful 
employers  when  he  was  a clerk,  all  im- 
pressed her  deeply.  He  was  not  amus- 
ing, she  had  unwillingly  admitted  to  Fred- 
die one  night. 


“ But  then,  Freddie,”  she  remarked,  de- 
murely, as  her  white  fingers  flashed  in 
and  out  down  the  strands  of  hair  she  was 
braiding,  “ it’s  not  much  use  having  such 
an  amusing  husband — they  only  embar- 
rass you,”  which  put  an  end  to  Freddie’s 
criticisms. 

Without  doubt  Lucilla  was  showing 
wonderful  capabilities, hitherto  unsuspect- 
ed. Freddie  watched  her  progress  with 
pride  and  some  apprehension.  She  grew 
extremely  diplomatic,  and  cautious  as  a 
detective.  That  glance  on  the  stairs  had 
been  followed  by  other  glances  of  the 
same  nature,  which  had  confirmed  her  sus- 
picions of  Morrill,  and  Morrill  was  hence- 
forward proscribed  as  a stumbling-block 
in  her  path.  Lucilla  was  naturally  trim 
and  precise,  and  noted  with  a disapprov- 
ing eye  that  the  young  man’s  cuffs  were 
frayed,  his  coat  worn  on  the  seams,  his 
trousers  not  unfrequently  streaked  with 
paint,  and  his  brown  beard  untrimmed. 
She  disapproved  of  his  companions  in  No. 
18,  the  man  with  the  black  hands  being 
especially  offensive  to  her  nice  sense. 
Then  Morrill’s  manner  was  not  fine 
enough  for  Claude.  He  was  good-look- 
ing, she  could  see  that;  and  once,  when 
driven  to  bay  by  Claude,  who,  sitting 
tailor  fashion  on  the  floor,  had  insisted 
on  an  answer  as  she  played  with  the  baby, 
had  admitted  that  his  eyes  were  the  ten- 
derest  and  deepest  brown  eyes  in  all  the 
world. 

“But  one  can’t  marry  on  eyes,”  ob- 
served the  cunning  Lucilla,  holding  off 
the  button-hole  she  was  making,  and  star- 
ing at  it  with  her  head  on  one  side.  At 
which  Claude,  with  a furious  exclamation, 
had  flung  out  of  the  room  with  her  chin 
in  the  air. 

Claude,  in  fact,  was  a puzzle  even  to  this 
female  Talleyrand.  On  the  evenings  when 
the  three  young  people  gathered  in  the 
parlor  of  No.  15;  she  was  more  than  Lu- 
cilla could  fathom.  She  was  certainly 
most  agreeable  to  Judkins,  and  yet,  the 
day  after  what  Lucilla  was  fond  of  calling 
“his  most  promising  evening,”  a large 
bunch  of  Jacqueminot  roses  had  suddenly 
descended  past  the  front  parlor  window  of 
No.  15,  and  lay,  a glowing  crimson  heap, 
upon  the  pavement.  Claude,  being  ques- 
tioned, blushed,  and  said  pettishly  that 
“ Mr.  Judkins  was  stupid ; he  had  no  sense 
of  humor.”  What  relevancy  this  bore  to 
the  ill-fated  bunch  of  roses  she  did  not 
state,  and  it  was  part  of  Lucilla’s  abnor- 
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raally  rapid  development  in  the  science  of 
diplomacy  that  she  didn’t  demand  a more 
lucid  explanation. 

After  a little  Morrill  began  to  feel  him- 
self de  trop  in  the  parlor  of  No.  15.  Lu- 
cilla,  who,  like  a Jesuit,  salved  her  con- 
science with  the  thought  of  the  great  end 
to  be  accomplished,  saw  with  a sort  of 
painful  satisfaction  that  he  was  quite  ex- 
tinguished by  the  elegance  and  ease  of 
Judkins.  The  poor  boy,  looking  shy  and 
shabby,  sat  with  his  feet  tucked  under  the 
sofa  to  hide  the  holes  in  his  boots,  and  his 
eyes  fastened  on  his  clasped  hands,  which 
he  pressed  between  his  knees.  Claude 
tried  to  include  him  in  the  conversation, 
but  Judkins  had  a peculiar  insistent  man- 
ner of  forcibly  taking  all  her  remarks  to 
himself.  Lucilla,  watching,  felt  that  the 
day  was  won.  She  was  certain  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  men  thus  forced 
upon  her  would  decide  Claude.  Once  or 
twice  she  had  been  disturbed  by  seeing  the 
model  bestow  glances  of  sudden  eloquence 
upon  Morrill— glances  which  in  their  silent 
meaning  had  shaken  Lucilla  to  the  roots 
of  her  being.  But  they  were  generally  lost 
on  the  young  man,  who  was  engrossed 
in  surreptitiously  pulling  his  coat  sleeves 
over  his  frayed  cuffs.  He,  on  his  part, 
had  begun  to  lose  heart.  With  savage 
bitterness  he  realized  that  he  could  never 
acquire  that  ease  of  manner,  that  rare  flow 
of  marrowless  small -talk,  which  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  Judkins  breed,  and 
which  seemed  to  please  Claude.  Already 
the  pall  of  Judkins’s  conventionality 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  her;  the  old, 
rich,  spicy,  Bohemian  spirit  was  gone.  It 
might  have  been  a thousand  years  ago,  in 
a different  country,  in  a different  age,  that 
they  had  laughed  and  gossiped  over  the 
portrait  in  No.  18.  So,  gradually,  he 
stopped  visiting  No.  15  in  the  evening.  He 
saw  himself  a pariah.  With  the  sensitive- 
ness of  a lover,  he  divined  Lucilla’s  disap- 
proval of  his  aspirations,  and  was  forced 
to  recognize  the  common  - sense  which 
prompted  it.  One  evening  he  left  early, 
and  ascended  to  No.  18.  As  he  stood  in 
the  dim  landing,  fitting  his  key  into  the 
lock,  and  trying  not  to  hear  the  distant 
laughter  from  below,  he  said  aloud:  “I 
guess  I’ll  stop  going  down  there.  You 
must  brace  up,  Steve,  my  boy!” 

This  was  his  last  visit.  Some  time  be- 
fore, Claude’s  sittings  had  stopped.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  whose  fault  it  was.  He, 
supposing  she  wished  to  thus  delicately 


show  him  that  it  was  all  over,  set  his  teeth 
and  said  nothing.  Working  at  night  over 
his  pen-and-ink  sketches,  he  could  hear 
her  laughter  as  it  floated  up  the  stairs; 
and  leaning  on  his  elbows,  with  held  breath 
and  concentrated  gaze,  he  listened  for  the 
sound  of  her  ascending  feet.  One  night, 
as  he  sat  bending  over  his  work,  the  shaded 
lamp  casting  a circle  of  light  about  him, 
the  rest  of  the  room  full  of  giant  shadows, 
he  heard  her  calling  over  the  banisters 
as  she  came  up,  “ Good-night,  good-night, 
Mr.  Judkins  I”  then  the  broken  murmurs 
of  two  voices,  a momentary  silence,  a 
burst  of  blended  laughter,  and  she  flew 
up  the  stairs  past  his  door  into  No.  17. 
Struck  to  the  soul,  he  pushed  away  his 
work,  bent  his  face  down  into  his  clasped 
hands,  and  groaned, “ God  help  me,  this  is 
awfully  hard!” 

A few  days  later,  suddenly  coming  out 
of  No.  18,  he  met  Claude  hurrying  up  the 
stairs.  They  both  stopped,  and  for  a mo- 
ment gazed  at  each  other.  Then  they 
grew  embarrassed ; in  the  eyes  of  each  the 
other  read  the  consciousness  of  Judkins, 
and  she  said,  looking  down  and  drumming 
on  the  banister  with  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers : ‘ ‘ It’s  a long  time  since  I’ve  seen  you. 
Where  have  you  been  ?” 

“ Here.” 

“Why  don’t  you  come  down  to  Mrs. 
Adams’s  any  more  ?”  she  asked. 

* ‘ I thought  I’d  better  stay  away.  I was 
busy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I wasn’t  want- 
ed,” he  said,  slowly,  longing  for  a contra- 
diction. 

On  the  contrary,  she  answered,  with  a 
fierce  and  bitter  laugh,  tilting  up  her  chin 
at  an  aggressive  angle,  “Oh,  if  you  don’t 
want  to  come,  don’t  let  me  urge  you.” 

Then  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  both 
waiting  for  the  other  to  speak  of  the  sit- 
tings. Finally  she  said,  nonchalantly, 
sauntering  to  the  door  of  No.  17,“  Well, 
good-by!”  As  the  door  opened  and  she 
went  in,  she  called  over  her  shoulder:  “I 
hope  you’re  getting  on  well  with  your 
work.  Good-by!” 

She  walked  slowly  through  the  parlor, 
exchanging  a greeting  with  her  mother, 
strolled  into  her  own  room,  humming  an 
opera  boutfe  air,  softly  closed  the  door, 
bolted  it,  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and 
burying  her  face  on  the  pillow,  sobbed  till 
the  bed  shook.  Morrill,  after  staring  dully 
at  the  closed  door,  clattered  down  the 
stairs,  sick  at  heart.  Here  were  a pair  of 
fools ! 
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That  evening  Mr.  J udkins  called  on  Lu- 
cilla  and  found  her  alone.  Freddie  was 
detained  on  business,  Miss  Merry  was  giv- 
ing a lesson,  Claude  was  upstairs  in  No. 
17.  For  a time  Lucilla  and  Mr.  Judkins 
conversed  on  indifferent  topics,  or,  rather, 
Lucilla  talked  and  Mr.  Judkins  comment- 
ed. Presently,  both  parties  being  possessed 
by  a mutual  idea,  the  conversation  revert- 
ed to  it.  Said  Mr.  Judkins,  looking  slight- 
ly conscious,  as  he  leaned  his  chin  on  the 
top  of  his  cane,  “ Where  is  Miss  Claude  to- 
night?1’ 

Lucilla,  dropping  her  eyes  guiltily,  an- 
swered, 4‘  Upstairs,  I believe.” 

“How  is  she?” 

“ Quite  well,  I think.” 

Mr.  Judkins  sucked  the  top  of  his  cane 
for  a moment,  and  then  said,  staring  va- 
cantly into  the  empty  fireplace,  “ She’s  a 
charming  young  lady.” 

Lucilla,  wondering  if  he  was  going  to 
make  a confidence, began  to  flutter.  “ She’s 
so  bright,”  she  murmured,  in  a tone  at 
once  encouraging,  and  yet  not  insistent; 
for  Lucilla  was  a master  of  tonal  distinc- 
tions. 

“So  high-spirited  and  vivacious,”  he 
observed. 

“I  never  saw  a girl  so  full  of  life  and 
ready  for  fun,”  said  Lucilla,  with  a kind- 
ling glance. 

“ Charming,”  he  murmured,  dreamily. 
“Do  you  remember  the  evening  she  in- 
vited us  to  come  up  and  call  in  the  dumb- 
waiter ?” 

“Distinctly,”  cried  Lucilla,  all  aglow. 
“She  did  it  herself,  and  I pulled  her  up. 
We  nearly  died  of  laughing.  How  she 
would  laugh  if  you  took  her  at  her  word !” 

Mr.  Judkins  turned  his  head  suddenly, 
and  fastened  his  eyes  earnestly  upon  Lu- 
cilla. “Do  you  think  she  would?”  he 
asked,  slowly.  “ I’d  like  to  amuse  her  in 
some  little  way ; that  is,  show  her  that  I 
am  not  so — so— solemn.  I’m  afraid  she 
thinks  I’m  very  quiet — too  sober!” 

“She  would  think  anything  of  that 
kind  a great  joke,”  cried  Lucilla,  now 
fairly  on  fire  with  enthusiasm.  “Why 
don’t  you  do  it  ?” 

She  looked  at  Mr.  Judkins  with  startled 
surprise  at  her  own  temerity.  He  was 
grave  to  solemnity. 

“You  really  believe  it  would  make  her 
think  I was — er— lively  ?”  he  asked,  anx- 
iously, with  his  tenacious  gaze  still  on  hers. 

“ Why,  of  course!  It  must.  After  that 
she  couldn’t  help  thinking  that  you  had  a 
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sense  of  humor,”  said  Lucilla,  in  her  ex- 
citement unconsciously  using  Claude’s 
own  words. 

Mr.  Judkins,  with  furrowed  brow, sucked 
his  cane  in  a frenzy  of  indecision.  Sud- 
denly he  drew  himself  up,  and,  striking 
his  fist  on  his  knee,  said, “By  George,  I’ll 
do  it!” 

He  rose,  shook  himself  together,  and 
stood  staring  before  him  with  a look  of 
stern  determination.  Lucilla  rose  too, 
glowing  with  her  purpose.  She  was  half 
frightened  at  her  own  daring,  yet  encour- 
aged herself  with  the  knowledge  that  she 
was  merely  the  instigator,  not  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  deed,  and  that  the  end  justi- 
fied the  means.  Seizing  the  lamp,  she 
led  the  way  down  the  dark  little  passage 
toward  the  kitchen.  Both  unconsciously 
walked  on  their  tiptoes,  and  at  the  creak- 
ing of  the  boards  or  the  banging  of  a dis- 
tant door  started,  and  turning,  gazed  at 
each  other  with  startled  eyes  and  quick- 
ened breathing.  With  the  guilty  trepida- 
tion of  a pair  of  burglars,  they  opened  the 
glass  door  and  stole  into  the  kitchen.  Lu- 
cilla set  the  lamp  on  the  stationary  wash- 
tub,  and  by  its  pale  light  gazed  about.  In 
the  small  bare  room,  smelling  of  soap- 
suds, and  with  lines  of  pewter  dish  covers 
resting  against  the  whitewashed  walls, 
Mr.  Judkins,  in  his  neatly  creased  clothes, 
presented  an  incongruous  appearance.  His 
rigid  face,  lightened  by  an  embarrassed 
smile,  when  his  roving  eyes  encountered 
Lucilla’s  alarmed  glance,  proclaimed  him 
uneasy  and  yet  determined.  For  a mo- 
ment they  were  silent.  The  dripping  of 
the  water  from  the  faucet  in  the  sink 
sounded  sharp  and  distinct;  the  clock 
ticked  with  strident  regularity.  Lucilla, 
with  her  slender  shielding  hand  showing 
crimson  against  the  lamp's  light,  listened 
nervously  for  the  sounds  which  would 
herald  detection.  Mr.  Judkins,  after  look- 
ing curiously  about  him,  at  the  flowered 
chintz  curtain  of  the  dresser,  the  copper 
boiler,  the  wash-tub,  said,  in  the  hoarse 
whisper  of  a conspirator,44  Where  is  it?” 

Lucilla  crept  cautiously  toward  the 
dumb-waiter  door,  opened  it,  and  drew  up 
the  dumb-waiter.  Then  she  called  her  in- 
structions down  the  tube  to  the  janitor. 
Mr.  Judkins's  face  lengthened.  “It’s  very 
small,”  he  said,  peering  in. 

“ Oh,  you  can  easily  get  in  by  drawing 
your  knees  up,”  said  Lucilla,  hastily,  fear- 
ing that  his  resolution  was  weakening. 
To  encourage  him,  she  carried  the  lamp  to 
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the  door,  and  held  it  where  it  threw  its 
light  into  the  furthest  corners  of  the  two 
shelves  intersected  by  the  rope. 

Mr.  Judkins  gingerly  placed  one  foot  on 
the  lower  shelf.  The  wood  groaned,  and 
the  waiter  shook  and  gave  a fraction  with 
a tightening  creak  of  the  rope.  Mr.  Jud- 
kins nimbly  withdrew  his  foot,  and  turned 
on  Lucilla.  “ Are  you  certain/*  he  said, 
with  sudden  asperity.  “ that  that  janitor 
can  pull  me  up  ?** 

4‘  If  I could  pull  Claude  up.  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  pull  you.”  said  Lucilla.  a trifle 
defiant.  Deep  down  in  her  heart  she  be- 
gan to  have  vague  misgivings.  Without 
stopping  to  analyze  her  sensations,  she  be- 
gan to  feel  cross,  and  to  know  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  way  Mr.  Jud- 
kins was  setting  out  to  be  humorous. 
Neither  she  nor  Judkins  looked  or  felt  in 
the  least  humorous.  In  fact,  they  were 
both  a little  out  of  temper. 

41  How  am  I to  get  in  ?**  he  said,  sharp- 
ly, pressing  down  on  the  shelf  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand. 

Lucilla  could  give  no  instructions  on 
this  point,  so,  after  trying  various  modes 
of  ingress,  he  finally  backed  in.  as  though 
Lucilla  were  royalty.  During  this  per- 
formance the  dumb-waiter  groaned  and 
creaked,  and  before  he  was  disposed  as 
comfortably  as  the  space  would  permit. 
Mr.  Judkins  was  in  a fever  of  nervous 
apprehension.  When  at  length  a cessa- 
tion of  his  subdued  writhings  proclaimed 
that  he  was  finally  settled,  Lucilla,  lamp 
in  hand,  bent  and  looked  anxiously  and 
curiously  in  upon  him.  He  was  reclining, 
his  weight  resting  on  his  right  elbow;  the 
crown  of  his  head  was  pressed  against 
the  roof,  and  his  chin  was  forced  down  on 
his  chest.'  So  tightly  was  he  wedged  that 
he  could  hardly  turn  his  head,  and  gazed 
sternly  straight  before,  as  he  said  to  Lu- 
cilla. with  pardonable  irritation: 

4i  What  are  you  standing  there  staring 
at  me  for  when  my  backs  half  broken? 
Won  t you  be  so  good  as  to  shut  the  door, 
and  tell  the  janitor  to  pull  up  ? And,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  tell  him  to  take  care,  and 
to  hurry.” 

Lucilla  closed  the  door,  whistled  the  sig- 
nal down  the  tube,  and  the  dumb  waiter 
slid  slowly  up  the  shaft. 

A shock,  followed  by  a sudden  stop- 
page in  his  upward  flight,  told  Mr.  Jud- 
kins that  he  had  arrived.  The  door  was 
closed,  but  through  the  crack  a thin  line 
of  light  divided  the  gloom  which  sur- 


rounded him.  For  a moment  he  made 
no  sign,  pondering  what  he  had  best  do. 
A half-formulated  idea  of  springing  sud- 
denly out  upon  Claude,  like  a jack-in-the- 
box.  had  been  in  his  mind  when  he  start- 
ed. but  now  for  the  first  time  it  occurred 
to  him  that  Claude  was  probably  in  the 
front  room,  and  though  he  jumped  out 
with  the  suddenness  and  lightness  of  a 
panther,  if  there  was  nobody  to  see  him 
it  would  be  very  flat.  Then  he  thought 
of  knocking  on  the  door  three  distinct 
raps,  like  a spirit.  But  if  lie  knocked,  and 
Claude  herself  did  open  the  door,  he  felt 
that,  after  all.  it  would  not  be  so  funny. 
He  didn't  feel  at  all  like  laughing,  and 
less  like  being  laughed  at : he  was  too 
uncomfortable.  No:  he  would  open  the 
door,  creep  out,  walk  along  the  hall,  and 
surprise  her  in  the  parlor.  Then  tell  her, 
jocosely,  how  he  had  come,  and  if  she  re- 
fused to  believe  him,  call  up  Lucilla  for 
corroboration.  Thus  would  he  be  forever 
absolved  from  all  accusations  of  too  great 
sobriety.  This,  though  a decided  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  daring  plan,  would 
be  the  most  dignified  and  suitable.  With 
difficulty  he  shifted  his  position  and  press- 
ed his  elbow  on  the  door.  It  did  not  open  ; 
it  was  fastened  on  the  other  side.  At  the 
same  time  he  heard  steps  in  the  hall  ; the 
kitchen  door  was  opened,  and  some  one 
creaked  across  the  board  floor.  He  scarce- 
ly breathed,  listening.  If  it  was  Claude, 
would  he  be  daring  enough  to  suddenly 
call  her  from  his  place  of  concealment  ? 
Yes:  that  was  an  inspiration;  but  first 
wait  and  be  certain.  He  listened  intent- 
ly. He  could  hear  the  rustle  of  a wo- 
man's skirts,  and  her  footsteps  as  she 
slowly  moved  about.  He  had  shaped  his 
mouth  to  cry  in  a deep,  mysterious  voice. 

Miss  Claude!”  when  he  was  arrested  by 
the  metallic  ringing  of  tin  against  tin: 
and  then  a voice  said,  in  a tone  of  patient 
resignation.  “There!  Claude's  forgotten 
the  bread  again.” 

It  was  the  mother.  Judkins  gasped  for 
breath,  and  his  heart  throbbed  in  his 
throat. 

“It  would  have  given  her  hysterics,*’ 
he  thought,  and  then  shut  his  eyes,  weak 
with  the  horror  of  what  might  have 
been. 

But  this  danger  past,  he  began  to  feel 
what  had  been  subordinated  to  the  more 
lively  interests  of  the  last  few  moments — 
the  pains  of  his  cramped  position.  He 
suffered  acutely.  His  neck  ached;  his 
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elbows,  especially  the  one  he  was  leaning 
on,  ached;  his  back  ached.  He  would 
have  given  almost  anything  to  have 
stretched  himself  just  for  one  second. 
Knowing  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
out,  he  worked  himself  into  a frenzy  of 
nervousness.  He  thought  of  how  lie 
might  be  sitting  peacefully  in  Lucilla’s 
best  arm-chair,  and  in  his  heart  he  cursed 
himself.  As  for  Lucilla,  if  he  ever  did 
get  out,  he  would  have  a word  with  her. 
It  was  she  who  had  decoyed  him  into 
this.  Wretched  woman ! Unconsciously 
at  first  he  began  to  grow  angry  with  the 
person  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  The 
tranquil,  happy  way  she  tripped  about 
in  there,  while  he  was  cramped  in  this 
tiny  space,  breaking  his  back,  ruining  his 
clothes,  struck  him  as  particularly  brutal. 
If  he  didn’t  soon  have  a chance  to  stretch 
himself,  he  would  shriek  until  he  made 
her  hear  and  come  to  his  relief.  Oh, 
the  misery  he  suffered!  How  brutally 
selfish  some  people  were!  He  tried  to 
move  his  head,  and  ground  his  teeth  when 
he  found  that  he  could  only  change  his 
position  when  the  door  was  opened.  He 
felt  his  heart  swell  to  bursting,  and  he 
wondered  if  his  face  were  purple.  The 
strain  was  becoming  insupportable,  when 
his  mode  of  thought  suddenly  changed, 
and  he  began  to  feel  abused  and  injured. 
He  could  almost  have  cried.  What  had 
he  done  that  he  should  be  martyrized  in 
this  manner,  while  that  creature  in  the 
kitchen  was  sauntering  about,  careless, 
happy,  free  ? There  seemed  a sort  of  joy- 
ous buoyancy  in  her  foot  fall  which  mad- 
dened him.  She  knew  he  was  in  here,  he 
believed,  and  was  torturing  him  on  pur- 
pose. Good  heavens!  he  would  become 
distracted  if  he  couldn’t  stretch  himself. 
How  he  wished  lie  could  get  his  hands  on 
that  fiend  on  the  other  side  of  the  door! 
Oh,  the  agony  of  his  neck!  What  on 
earth  would  he  do  ? He  made  a desperate 
effort  to  move,  and  at  the  same  time  words 
burst  from  him.  lie  cried  loudly,  in  a 
furious,  menacing  tone: 

“Look  here!  are  you  going  to  open 
this  door  and  let  me  out,  or  are  you 
not?” 

A deadly  silence  followed  this  outburst. 
He  was  filled  with  alarm  at  what  he  had 
done,  and  in  his  fear  his  pain  was  forgot- 
ten. With  his  eyes  staring  in  the  dark, 
he  listened.  He  heard  the  footsteps  cross 
the  floor,  a slight  thud  and  rattle,  as 
though  a body  had  struck  against  the 


door,  the  turning  of  the  door-handle,  and 
then  a voice  calling,  in  suppressed  tones: 

“Claude!  Claude!  Come  here — quick!” 

Hurried  steps  in  the  hall  followed,  and 
then  Claude’s  voice,  loud,  but  suggesting 
sudden  terror: 

“Good  heavens,  mother!  What’s  the 
matter?” 

“There’s  a man  — a burglar  — in  the 
dumb-waiter.  I heard  him!” 

“ Mother!  In  the  dumb-waiter?  You 
must  be  crazy !” 

“ I heard  him,  I tell  you.  He  told  me 
to  let  him  out.  Oh,  Claude,  love,  what 
shall  we  do  ? Let’s  call  Mr.  Adams.” 

This  suggestion  acted  like  an  electric 
shock  on  the  prisoner,  who,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  last  few  moments,  forgot  that 
Freddie  was  from  home.  Trying  to  make 
his  voice  ingratiatingand  jovial,  he  cried: 
“ Don’t  be  afraid ; it’s  only  me.  It’s  no- 
thing but  a joke.” 

Another  silence  followed.  Then  the 
women  whispered  together,  to  Judkins’s 
alarm.  They  might  be  concocting  some 
horrible  plan  to  get  rid  of  him.  Sudden- 
ly he  heard  Claude  say,  in  a hoarse,  strain- 
ed whisper: 

“I’m  not  afraid.  It’s  some  one  who 
got  in  through  the  basement.  The  voice 
sounds  as  though  the  man  was  intoxi- 
cated.” 

The  next  instant  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a blaze  of  light  from  the  lamp 
Claude  held  revealed  Judkins  couchant. 
The  mother  shrieked  and  retreated  to  the 
door.  Claude  cast  one  look  upon  him, 
and  staggered  back,  gasping,  “Mr.  Jud- 
kins!” 

Judkins,  who  could  not  turn  his  head, 
was  forced  to  glance  at  her  somewhat 
archly  from  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  was 
so  confused,  cramped,  and  altogether 
wretched  that  for  a moment  he  made  no 
movement,  saying,  in  a pitiful  tone, which 
ill  suited  his  coy  glance: 

“Excuse  me!  A thousand  pardons! 
I’m  awfully  sorry ! Only  let  me  explain ! 
It  may  look  peculiar,  MissClaude,  I know  ; 
but-” 

Here  lie  began  to  climb  out,  still  reiter- 
ating apologies  and  clinging  to  the  door 
as  he  drew  forth  his  stiffened  limbs.  As 
he  faced  Claude  lie  could  see  that  she  was 
pale  and  frightened.  The  mother,  too, 
had  come  creeping  back,  and  stood  beside 
her  daughter,  and  Judkins  was  terrified 
by  the  expression  of  her  pallid,  angry  face. 

“I— Mrs.  Adams  and  I,”  lie  began, 
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looking  imploringly  at  Claude,  as  she 
stood  holding  her  hand  before  the  lamp — 
“we  thought — for  a joke,  you  know — just 
a little  joke — that  I’d  come  up  in  the 
dumb-waiter — you  remember  that  even- 
ing ?— and — and  pay  a call— for  a joke,” 
he  reiterated,  smiling  nervously. 

But  his  heart’s  queen  was  icy  and  would 
not  understand. 

“I  don’t  see  any  joke,”  she  said,  cold- 
ly, as  she  lifted  the  lamp  off  the  table. 
“Frightening  an  old  lady  half  to  death 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  very  funny.  I’m 
sorry,  but  I’m  busy  this  evening.  You’ll 
have  to  excuse  me.  If  you  go  through 
the  glass  door  you’ll  find  yourself  in  the 
hall.  Good-night!” 

She  looked  at  him  sternly  from  beneath 
her  frowning  brows,  and  Judkins,  chilled 
by  that  glance,  turned  and  crept  away. 
As  he  closed  the  door  he  heard  her  say: 
“Mother,  you  must  take  some  brandy. 
You  look  dreadful,”  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  killed  the  mother. 

He  went  slowly  down  the  stairs,  know- 
ing his  fate.  As  he  passed  the  door  of 
No.  15  it  opened  a little,  and  one  of  Lu- 
cilla’s  large  and  lambent  blue  eyes  was 
applied  to  the  crack.  His  appearance 
filled  her  with  apprehensions,  and  when 
Freddie  returned  an  hour  later  he  found 
her  silent  and  preoccupied. 

A few  nights  after  this  there  was  a full 
moon.  Claude,  returning  late  from  a 
night  sitting,  lingered  on  the  steps  of  the 
third  section,  watching  the  moonlight 
glide  down  the  walls.  The  shadows  of 
the  houses  lay  like  silhouettes  on  the 
street,  dense  and  inky  in  the  thin,  silvery 
radiahce.  The  Haworth  slept,  with  here 
and  there  a light  in  an  uncurtained  win- 
dow glowing  on  its  dark  fayade.  Claude 
entered  softly,  clicked  the  door  to,  and 
stole  a darkling  way  up  stairs  through  the 
silent  house.  A faint  sheen  of  moonlight 
had  filtered  down  the  well,  and  lit  with  a 
pale,  mysterious  haze  the  landings  of  the 
stairs  where  windows  had  been  pierced. 
Above  all  the  keen,  clear  light  made  a 
luminous  glow  of  the  skylight.  Claude 
almost  held  her  breath  as  she  crept  up- 
ward, trying  to  step  lightly  with  her  tired 
feet,  and  listening  to  the  eerie  whisperings 
which  fill  a sleeping  house.  At  length 
she  reached  the  last  landing,  and  gazing 
up  at  the  shining  skylight,  noiselessly 
ascended  the  last  flight.  Gaining  the 
top,  she  gave  a Jong,  quivering  sigh  of 
relief,  then  started  back  against  the  ban- 


ister as  she  saw  a man  bending  down 
fitting  a key  into  the  door  of  No.  18.  He 
heard  her  and  turned  his  head ; then  stood 
staring  at  her,  still  holding  the  key  in  the 
lock. 

“Have  you  only  just  come  in?”  he 
asked,  in  a whisper. 

She  nodded,  leaning  against  the  ban- 
ister, with  her  hand  on  her  side,  panting. 

“Have  you  been  at  the  studios?”  he 
whispered  again,  with  his  eyes  on  hers. 

“ Yes,”  she  murmured,  abashed  by  the 
intensity  of  his  gaze,  hitherto  wistful  and 
tender  as  that  of  an  affectionate  dog. 

“Did  you  come  back  alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Alone  at  this  hour?”  the  whisper 
breaking  into  an  undertone. 

A feeling  of  terrified  embarrassment 
overwhelmed  her,  and  she  turned  away 
her  head  in  silence. 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me?  I would 
have  come  for  you.  ” His  voice  was  shak- 
en, and  sounded  strange,  and  he  suddenly 
made  a step  to  wal'd  her. 

But  she  shrank  back  frightened,  cry- 
ing out,  imploringly:  “Oh,  I’m  so  tired, 
Steve!  I can’t  talk  now.  Let  me  in, 
please,” and  brushed  past  him  to  her  door. 

The  moonlight  had  crept  down  the  wall 
and  across  the  door  of  No.  17,  dividing 
the  door-knob  into  a .vague  and  a glitter- 
ing hemisphere.  Pressing  her  shoulder 
against  the  upper  panel,  she  rattled  and 
turned  the  knob,  forgetting  that  the  door 
was  locked,  and  that  she  had  the  key  in 
her  pocket.  In  the  brilliant  light  he 
could  see  for  the  first  time  her  drooping 
profile,  with  her  teeth  pressed  on  her 
trembling  under  lip.  “ What  am  I going 
to  do?”  she  gasped,  half  sobbing.  “I 
can’t  get  in.” 

“ Wait!  I want  to  speak  to  you— just 
for  a moment.” 

As  if  utterly  spent,  she  suddenly  droop- 
ed against  the  door,  and  turning,  looked 
at  him,  her  large,  frightened  eyes  shining 
with  tears:  “Oh,  Steye!  it’s  mean  of  you. 

I’m  so  tired.  Please—” 

But  Steve  refused  to  listen.  He  only 
saw  the  tears,  and  then  those  lips  that 
had  haunted  him  in  his  dreams  quivered 
beneath  his. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  inmates  of  the 
third  section  of  the  Haworth  to  recover 
from  the  series  of  shocks  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.  Lucilla,  after  sitting 
Marius-like  amid  the  debris  of  her  cher- 
ished schemes,  and  considering  her  fu* 
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tore  career  hopelessly  ruined,  plucked  up  There’s  a notice  about  it  in  that  paper, 
heart,  collected  the  fragments  of  her  life,  Steve's  fortune’s  made!'1 
and  was  reconciled  to  the  inevitable*  But,  She  addressed  LuciUa,  but  looked  at 
like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  When  confronted  the  baby,  bolding  her  off  at  arm's-length, 
by  the  glories  of  King  Solomon,  “there  The  baby,  gently  sawing  the  air  with 
was  no  more  spirit  left  in  liter, ” She  creased  and  dimpled  hands,  regarded 
was  resigned,  but  not  rejoiced.  She  Claude  gravely,  then,  reassured,  broke 
watched  the  finishing  of  Claude's  pic-  into  a sweet  chuckling  laugh,  peering  at 
ture,  and  acknowledged  that  it  was  a her  sideways  with  her  dark  dewy  eyes, 
good  likeness,  though  “rather  too  smudgy  “ And  still  more  news,1'  she  continued : 
for  her  taste. She  saw  it  packed  and  u in  two  months  No.  17  will  be  vacant.” 
sent  olf  to  the  agent,  who  was  to  forward  Lucilla  dropped  the  paper  and  exclaim 
it  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Acad-  ed,  k'Yes!” 

eruy.  and  felt  a philosophic  peace  descend  She  held  the  baby  off  again,  and  glared 
upon  her,  when  she  realized  that  she  at  it  with  aMierce  frown.  “ Vacant— that 
hoped  it  would  be  admitted.  Her  appear-  is.  to  let.” 

a nee  in  these  days  was  marked  by  an  air  She  paused  here,  and  Lucilla,  with  a 
of  settled  resignation,  and  when  she  re-  melancholy  premonition  of  what  was 
membered,  she  adopted  a look  of  patient  coming,  watched  the  rare  faint  coltir  rise 
martyrdom  which  made  Freddie  laugh  in  her  fare. 

behind  his  evening  paper.  “ What  you  going  to  go  away  for  i"' 

One  afternoon  Claude  came  into  Lucil-  asked  Lucilla,  bluntly,  feel  mg  she  was  ex- 
la’s  parlor,  bringing  with  her  the  fresh-  peeled  to  say  some  tiling, 
ness  and  joyousness  of  the  young  spring,  **  I’m  not  going  far,'1  came  the  answer, 
and  the  scent  of  violets  wafted  from  a lit-  rather  faintly;  and  she  drew  the  baby  to 
tie  bunch  she  wore  in  her  gown.  Tossing  her,  and  began  kissing  its  vel  vet  neck  un- 
a paper  into  Lueilhvs  lap,  she  sat  down  der  its  ear.  “1  \vas  going  to  ask  you  if 
on  the  floor,  and  seizing  the  baby,  cried  : you'd  let.  the  baby  hv  the  bridesmaid,  and 
“News.  Lucilla!  The  pictures  sold!-  if  you  would  bo  a proxy  for  SteveVf&m- 
three  days  after  the  exhibition  opened,  ilv,  because  be  luisuT  got  any.  ' 


THE  NEW  YORK  MARITIME  EXCHANGE. 

BY  RICHARD  WHEATLEY. 


THE  New  York  Maritime  Exchange  is 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
semination of  valuable  business  informa- 
tion from  all  localities  near  and  far,  and 
this  with  declared  intention  to  utilize  such 
information  in  all  proper  and  needful  acts 
that  will  or  may  tend  to  promote  the  mar- 
itime interests  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
Organized  in  1873,  it  acts  under  authority 
of  charter  granted  by  special  act  of  the 
State  Legislature,  April  11,  1874,  and  of 
four  successive  amendments  thereto.  By 
virtue  of  these  it  is  vested  with  all  the 
rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  a 
body  corporate,  and  may  acquire  proper- 
ty— real  and  personal— to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  one  million  dollars.  It  also 
may,  but  does  not,  make  provision  for  the 
widows,  families,  and  dependents  of  de- 
ceased members.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  its  original  inception  was 
by  Cornelius  Bradford,  of  inventive  and 
patriotic  memory,  who  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  opened  the  New  York  Coffee- 
house, in  which  he  placed  a book  for  re- 
cording the  names  of  all  vessels  on  their 
arrival  and  departure,  with  such  extracts 
from  their  logs  as  were  of  interest  or 
value.  This  was  the  first  marine  list  ever 
preserved  in  the  city.  His  enterprise  ul- 
timately developed— after  a secondary  for- 
mative period,  in  which  a few  shipping 
merchants  met  daily,  under  cover  of  hat 
and  umbrella,  at  the  corner  of  Beaver  and 
William  streets,  to  talk  about  freights  and 
vessels  — into  the  Merchants’  Exchange 
and  News  Association,  first  established  at 
Nos.  51  and  52  Pine  Street.  Thence  it 
migrated  to  Beaver  Street  and  Hanover 
Square,  tarried  there  for  a few  years,  and 
finally  fixed  its  head-quarters,  in  1883,  in 
the  massive  edifice  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
change, of  which  hundreds  of  its  constit- 
uents are  members. 

The  revenue  of  the  Exchange  is  derived 
from  dues  of  membership  and  special  con- 
tracts with  newspapers,  underwriters,  etc. 
Norse,  Latin,  Teuton,  Goth,  Gael,  Czech, 
and  Sclav  are  cheek  by  jowl  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Batavian  on  the  floor  of  the  Mar- 
itime Exchange.  Sir  Roderick  Cameron, 
Baron  de  Thomsen,  several  counts,  and 
sundry  foreign  consuls  are  undistinguisli- 
able  in  costume  or  manner  from  stalwart 
American  esquires.  Patronymics  are  di- 
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verse  as  occupations.  All  the  latter  are 
more  or  less  of  marine  complexion.  The 
principal  steamship  agents,  representa- 
tives of  trunk  railroads,  shipping  and 
commission  merchants,  importers,  bro- 
kers, ship-chandlers,  wreckers,  marine  un- 
derwriters, insurance  agents,  warehouse 
proprietors,  bankers,  butchers,  clothiers, 
and  whatever  other  classes  of  world-work- 
ers may  have  business,  direct  or  indirect, 
upon  oceanic  waters,  bustle  breezily  with- 
in these  stirring  precincts. 

Corporate  property  and  affairs  afe  con- 
fided to  the  management  of  a board,  con- 
sisting of  the  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  and  twelve  directors,  elected  by 
plurality  ballots  of  faithful  members,  pre- 
sent and  voting,  who  have  paid  the  annual 
assessment  of  $15  to  $30— $25  for  1889-90. 
The  board  elects  a superintendent  and 
assistant  superintendent,  to  serve  at  fixed 
salaries  during  its  pleasure ; appoints, 
through  an  Executive  Committee  of  three, 
all  necessary  agents  of  the  corporation; 
selects  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  ten ; 
and  submits  to  or  reports  upon,  at  regular 
or  special  meetings,  all  subjects  that  may 
require  associate  action — twenty  members 
constituting  a quorum  of  the  association, 
and  seven  of  the  board.  Subject  to  di- 
rectorial approval,  the  president  yearly 
appoints  the  committees  on  admissions, 
finance,  complaints,  law,  floor,  museum, 
and  library.  Special  committees  for  the 
government  of  any  branch  of  trade  car- 
ried on  by  members  of  the  association 
hold  office  during  pleasure  of  the  board, 
and  may  be  elected  at  any.  regular  meet- 
ing. The  rules  and  regulations  formu- 
lated by  them,  approved  by  a majority  of 
members  of  the  special  trade  interested, 
and  adopted  by  the  directors,  become  op- 
erative, as  in  the  case  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mittee on  Delivery  and  Receipt  of  South- 
ern Pine,  Lighterage,  etc. 

Into  all,  or  nearly  all,  economic  organ- 
izations within  the  United  States  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  political  constitution  find 
their  way.  The  president  of  the  Mari- 
time Exchange,  as  captain  on  the  bridge 
of  his  particular  argosy,  communicates 
whatever  knowledge  or  suggestion  he 
may  deem  conducive  to  welfare  or  use- 
fulness to  committee,  board,  or  associa- 
tion as  a whole.  Thus  the  late  president, 
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John  P.  Townsend,  in  his  final  address, 
adverts  to  the  failure  of  the  plan  to  re* 
vive  American  shipping  in  the  foreign 
trade  by  applying  thereto  the  provisions 
of  the  French  Bounty  Bill,  which  would 
give  thirty  cents  a ton  for  each  one  thou- 
sand miles  sailed  or  steamed  to  Ameri- 
can built  and  owned  ships;  also  to  the 
preference  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the 
Free  Ship  Bill.  Neither  into  ship  building 
nor  navigation  has  the  French  policy  in- 
spired vigorous  life.  Most  of  the  ship- 
ping lines  established  through  govern- 
ment subsidies  are  insolvent.  Exports 
decline  in  value,  and  what  was  intended 
to  be  a measure  of  relief  is  a “source  of 
mischief  and  not  of  cure.”  With  this  ex- 
ample in  view,  he  holds  that- it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  national  govern- 
ment will  concur  in  “taxing  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  to  aid  a small  part  to 
carry  on  its  business.” 

The  recent  International  Conference  of 
Maritime  Nations  to  devise  measures  for 
the  greater  security  of  life  and  property 
at  sea,  was  suggested  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Maritime  Exchange.  Lieuten- 
ant V.  L.  Cottman,  formerly  at  the  head 
of  the  Hydrographic  Office  in  New  York, 
as  secretary  of  the  International  Marine 
Conference  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  the  successful  work  of  that  influential 
assembly. 

Radcliffe  Baldwin,  of  Austin,  Baldwin, 
and  Co.,  general  agents  of  the  full-pow- 
ered, Clyde-built,  State  Line  of  steam  ships, 
plying  between  New  York,  Belfast,  and 
Glasgow,  the  present  president,  brought 
to  his  office  all  the  disciplined  and  experi- 
enced ability  requisite  to  successful  com- 
petition for  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
between  the  metropolis  of  the  Western 
world  and  northwestern  Europe,  an  ex- 
tensive expressage  to  Europe,  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  coin- 
cident banking  and  exchange,  and  trans- 
portation of  Western  flour  and  grain. 

Vice-President  Charles  S.  Whitney  rep- 
resents a large  fleet  doing  freighting  busi- 
ness in  what  is  known  as  the  “off-shore” 
and  “ deep-water  ” trade.  Secretary  Wil- 
liam H.  Van  Brunt  is  connected  with  coast- 
ing commerce,  is  a veteran  of  the  late 
war,  and  was  an  attache  to  the  Legation 
at  Constantinople  in  ante  helium  days. 
Treasurer  H.  Stadlmair,  of  G.  Amswick 
and  Co.,  maintains  commercial  relations 


with  Mediterranean,  West  Indian,  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  nations. 

Much  of  the  working  force  of  the  Mari- 
time Exchange  is  lodged,  logically  and 
practically,  in  the  office  of  Superintendent 
Francis  W.  Houghton,  the  indefatigable 
and  able  incumbent  identified  with  it  since 
the  second  year  after  its  incorporation 
by  the  State.  Under  direction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  his  hands  hold  the 
reins  that  guide  all  progress.  In  his 
charge  are  the  rooms,  corporate  seal  of 
the  association,  instruments,  books,  docu- 
ments— save  those  belonging  to  secretary 
and  treasurer— and  other  property,  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  supply  of  news- 
papers, market  reports,  telegraphical  and 
statistical  information.  His  eye  ranges 
over  the  entire  field  of  commerce  and  nav- 
igation, and  his  fingers  fashion  the  plans 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
obtaining  regularly  and  at  the  earliest 
moment  such  reliable  intelligence  as  may 
be  of  service  to  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  also,  subject  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  organizes  and  maintains  the 
system  for  recording  the  movements  of 
vessels,  copies  of  manifests  and  clearances, 
and  all  other  matters  of  probable  value. 
The  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  du- 
ties so  multifarious  has  not  only  assisted 
in  making  the  institution  a financial  suc- 
cess, but  also  demonstrated  its  utility. 
Merchants,  bankers,  underwriters,  and 
others  hold  its  memberships,  not  as  an  in- 
vestment, but  for  the  marine  and  commer- 
cial news  collected  and  disseminated  in 
advance  of  publication.  During  the  year 
1887-8,  70,876  news  despatches,  besides  a 
large  volume  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, especially  addressed  to  the  associa- 
tion, were  received,  and  immediately  of- 
fered for  the  use  of  those  whom  they 
might  concern.  Items  from  mail  matter, 
captains  and  pursers,  members,  private  re- 
ports, etc.,  also  augmented  the  immense 
volume  of  marine  news  brought  together 
for  their  benefit.  In  the  careful  and  skill- 
ed manipulation  of  arriving  intelligence, 
and  of  the  correspondents  dispersed  over 
the  world,  whose  duty  it  is  to  promptly 
transmit  it,  the  keenly  intellectual  and  in- 
dustrious assistant  superintendent,  Gideon 
W.  Young,  merits  special  commendation. 
Twenty -five  years  of  assiduous  service 
has  converted  him  into  a marvel  of  mne- 
monics. If  he  doesn’t  know  where  any  ves- 
sel is  and  all  about  her,  no  one  does  know 
excepting  those  in  or  near  to  her.  Jour- 
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nalists,  collectors  of  news,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  others  designing  to  use  the 
news  of  the  association  for  other  than  pri- 
vate business  purposes  may  do  so  only 
under  special  contract  with  the  Executive 
Committee.  Members  are  inhibited  from 
furnishing  or  publishing  news. 

Of  the  “law’s  delay,”  the  “wilderness 
of  single  instances”  through  which  one 
here  and  there  may  pick  his  way  to  equi- 
table decision,  the  Maritime  Association 
will  have  as  little  as  possible.  It  wisely 
prefers  the  potent  and  speedy  procedure 
of  an  Arbitration  Committee.  This,  under 
sanction  of  oath  or  affirmation,  scouts 
technicalities,  and  aims  to  grasp  the  equi- 
ties of  every  case.  Nor  will  it  act  except 
under  such  delegation  of  powers  by  con- 
testants as  will  impart  binding  force  to  its 
arbitrament,  and  the  entry  of  judgment  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Any  question  which  might  be  the 
subject  of  an  action  in  law  or  equity,  ex- 
cepting only  claims  of  title  to  real  estate 
in  fee  or  for  life,  may  be  adjudicated  by  it. 
Oaths  may  be  administered  to  witnesses, 
and  the  latter  be  compelled  by  subpoenas 
to  appear  and  testify.  Such  justice  is 
commonly  of  the  best,  and  is  also  cheap 
at  five  dollars  per  member  per  sitting,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  estimation  of  the  contro- 
versialist who  loses  his  case  and  is  mulct- 
ed in  costs  at  the  same  time. 

The  Maritime  Exchange  is  the  marine 
sensorium  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Kindred  institutions  in  near  or  distant  cit- 
ies are  more  or  less  important  ganglionic 
centres  of  which  this  is  the  culmination. 
Electric  wires,  like  ramifying  system  of 
afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  connect  the 
whole,  convey  to  the  crown  tidings  of 
whatever  occurs  at  any  point,  and  transmit 
thither  instructions  from  the  ruling  spirit 
which  bring  all  muscular  energies  into 
harmonious  activity.  Ninety-five  miles  of 
telegraphic  lines, owned  by  the  association, 
put  it  within  quickest  touch  of  inward- 
bound  vessels  nearing  the  port  from  every 
direction.  Deep-sea  lines  unite  it  with 
the  commercial  sensoria  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Oceanica.  Trader  and  man- 
ufacturer cannot  wait  for  swift  steamers 
and  lightning  presses.  Their  information 
must  speed  hither  with  electric  rapidity. 
To  them  it  is  matter  of  vast  concern  what 
vessels  heave  in  sight  after  the  issue  of 
the  morning  paper,  and  what  the  com- 
mercial and  monetary  exchanges  of  the 
mercantile  world  may  be.  Banking  and 


insurance  agencies  are  scarcely  less  deep- 
ly interested.  All  other  industries  are 
implicated.  Thus  the  Maritime  Exchange 
sustains,  more  or  less  directly,  not  only 
continental,  but  world-wide  relations. 

More  than  the  ancient  Athenians  do 
New-Yorkers  long  to  hear  and  discuss  the 
newest  things.  Why  not?  Success  or 
failure  may  pivot  upon  speedy  and  cor- 
rect knowledge  and  wise  adjustment  to 
existing  facts.  Merchants  have  scanned 
the  morning  papers  over  matutinal  coffee, 
or  during  the  ride  down  town.  But  what 
has  transpired  since  the  still  hours  when 
the  now  familiar  types  were  set?  What 
are  the  quotations  at  London  and  Man- 
chester, Chicago  and  Oil  City,  Havana 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  foreign  bourses, 
and  at  the  New  York  Stock,  Produce, 
Cotton,  Petroleum,  and  other  exchanges  ? 
What  vessels,  and  with  what  cargoes,  are 
loading  or  have  sailed  for  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  the 
Southern,  Gulf,  or  Pacific  ports?  What 
vessels  of  the  fleets  now  due  have  loomed 
up  in  the  offing  or  met  with  disaster? 
Whence  come  the  arriving  ships,  what 
are  their  contents,  and  who  will  have  the 
disposal  of  their  cargoes?  Sharp  com- 
petition between  rival  ports  necessitates 
knowledge  of  shipments  at  New  York 
and  all  the  principal  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports,  as  the  guide  to  personal  ventures. 

If  interested  in  wool,  one  factor  of  calcu- 
lation is  the  consignment  thereof  from 
the  Black  Sea  or  Australia  to  England. 

If  tea  be  the  specialty,  it  must  be  ascertain- 
ed what  quantities  from  China  and  Japan 
are  in  transit  vid  Suez  and  the  Pacific 
railways.  Funds  may  be  deposited  with 
the  Barings,  and  payments  be  due  in 
France  or  Holland;  therefore  to-day’s 
quotations  in  Paris  or  Amsterdam  for  ex- 
change on  London  are  items  of  moment. 
One  merchant  will  shortly  receive  con- 
signment of  fruit  per  Mediterranean 
steamer  just  entered  the  harbor.  With 
such  a perishable  risk  in  charge  the 
weather  indications  for  the  morrow  are 
more  exciting  than  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions anent  the  Samoa  squabble.  A 
steam  ship  agent  has  a million  dollars  at 
stake  in  a vessel  now  due  at  Queenstown ; 
another's  fortunes  are  affected  by  pro- 
spective arrivals  from  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  These  are  prone  to 
consult  the  clerk  of  the  weather  on  the 
meteorology  of  the  Irish  and  Southern 
coasts.  Antonio  is  informed  that  a cap- 
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tain  or  correspondent  at  the  antipodes  has 
bought  or  sold  for  his  account  at  suspi- 
ciously high  or  low  figures;  what  were 
the  market  values  of  the  commodities  at 
that  port  on  the  day  of  the  transaction  ? 
Previsionary  Anselm  studies  the  war 
cloud  darkening  the  Eastern  horizon, 
analyzes  flying  rumors,  and  desiderates 
firm  basis  for  personal  action.  This  he 
finds  in  the  price  of  British  consols.  Ba- 
rometer more  sensitive  is  none.  It  rises, 
and  he  laughs  at  the  most  circumstantial 
predictions.  It  falls,  and  he  invests  in 
distinctive  products  of  the  threatened 
country,  or  in  bread-stuffs,  military  or 
naval  stores,  or  other  materiel  for  the 
use  of  contending  armies.  Reports  of 
conflagration,  railroad  disaster,  yachting 
accident,  or  other  calamity  have  reached 
a member’s  ears.  At  the  Maritime  Ex- 
change he  will  learn  all  particulars  of 
loss  to  life  and  property.  Judicial  deci- 
sions affecting  principles  involved  in  legal 
controversies  are  there  announced,  and 
information  on  every  mundane  topic  of 
social  or  political  moment  is  collected. 

Desire  for  news,  potential  as  the  force 
of  gravitation,  daily  draws  thousands  to 
the  emissive  fountain.  From  11.30  a.m. 
to  12.30  P.M.  is  the  hour  when  “mer- 
chants most  do  congregate”  at  this  par- 
ticular spot.  Ebb  and  flow  through  the 
day  are  intermittent.  Entering  the  Ex- 
change from  Beaver  Street,  the  telegraph 
office  on  the  right  offers  facilities  for  com- 
munication with  all  sections  of  the  globe. 
On  the  left  a strange  face  is  warrant  of 
courteous  challenge  to  the  veteran  Argus 
who  guards  admittance  to  the  floor.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  latter  is  the  enclos- 
ure embracing  the  offices  of  superintend- 
ent, secretary,  clerical  staff,  and  messen- 
gers— about  forty  in  number — and  also  of 
the  marine  telegraph. 

Immediate  report  of  arriving  vessels  is 
first  made  by  expert  observers  at  Fire  Isl- 
and, and  two  hours  later  by  those  at  the 
Navesink  Highlands,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast;  and  at  City  Island,  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  one  near  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  serves  as  an  example  of  the  whole. 
From  his  “coign  of  vantage”  on  the 
highest  point  of  land  between  Cape  Sable 
and  the  keys  of  Florida,  his  experienced 
eye,  strengthened  by  a powerful  telescope, 
sweeps  the  horizon.  A speck  appears. 
With  seeming  intuition  he  recognizes  the 
expected  ocean  courser,  and  long  before 
the  shore  is  visible  to  those  upon  her  deck 


has  telegraphed  her  advent  in  the  offing. 
What  is  true  of  the  steam  is  also  true, 
with  modifications,  of  the  sailing  vessel. 
In  less  than  an  hour  the  observer  at 
Sandy  Hook  telegraphs  her  appearance, 
and  the  time  when  she  crosses  the  bar. 
In  some  respects  the  Sandy  Hook  station 
is  more  important  than  that  on  the  High- 
lands. Vessels  leaving  port  are  reported 
here,  and  the  time  of  Atlantic  racers  en- 
deavoring to  “break  the  record  ” is  reck- 
oned from  this  point.  From  Quarantine 
a telegraph  station  reports  entrance  into 
and  exit  from  limits.  In  the  Maritime 
Exchange  the  intelligence,  formulated  by 
the  assistant  superintendent  and  type- 
written in  form  many  times  multiplied,  is 
distributed  by  messengers  to  underwriters, 
owners,  and  parties  immediately  interest- 
ed. In  the  case  of  the  steamer  particu- 
larly, her  name,  hour  when  sighted,  and 
probable  time  of  entry  into  dock  are  in- 
scribed on  the  bulletin-board.  Agents  at 
office  and  wharf  are  instantly  notified  by 
telephone  and  telegraph  that  they  may 
be  prepared  with  greeting.  Uncle  Sam’s 
Custom-house  inspectors,  duly  warned, 
hurry  down  the  bay  on  search  for  con- 
traband intent.  The  Post-office,  also  ap- 
prised, hastens  to  relieve  her  of  sundry 
tons  of  mail  matter.  Castle  Garden  is 
put  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  entertainment 
of  another  immigrant  horde.  Friends  of 
passengers  are  summoned  to  meet  them. 
Simultaneously  the  click  of  telegraph  in- 
struments in  all  our  large  cities  and  the 
movement  of  electric  needles  in  Europe 
announce  safe  conclusion  to  the  voyage. 
Throughout  the  day  telegrams  pour  with 
steady  stream  into  the  office.  Accurate 
and  quick  manipulation  of  the  news  de- 
livered here  tasks  disciplined  skill.  Any 
item  already  published  is  antiquated,  dead 
as  the  home  of  defunct  coral,  but  useful 
as  the  basis  of  living  achievement. 

Cablegrams  are  not  always  clear.  In 
fact,  the  language  is  at  times  so  ambigu- 
ous as  to  demand  more  ability  than  that 
of  a mind-reader  to  extract  intended  mean- 
ing. News  must  be  instantly  utilized. 
Usually  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  cipher. 
A misplaced  dot  or  dash  may  change  the 
significance  entirely.  Receipt  and  de- 
spatch, verification  and  recoixl,  are  car- 
ried througli  with  diligent  regard  to  econ- 
omy of  time.  Mistakes  are  infrequent, 
but  high-pressure  on  brain  and  nerve  to 
avoid  them  is  persistent  and  exhausting. 
First  of  all,  the  message  is  tested  by  refer- 
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ence  to  records  containing  most  recent  tid- 
ings of  each  vessel.  One  cablegram  may 
affirm  that  the  good  ship  Mersey  has  come 
to  grief  at  Panama.  But  the  record  shows 
that  the  only  vessel  of  that  name  was  but 
lately  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  not  like- 
ly that  she  has  crossed  the  isthmus  in  the 
absence  of  De  Lesseps’  completed  canal. 
It  must  therefore  be  the  Jersey , thirty 
days  out  from  San  Francisco  for  Cork. 
Later  news  proves  this  conjecture  to  be 
correct.  A despatch  may  include  the 
word,  “ Bewilder,”  which,  according  to  the 
telegraphic  code  of  the  Maritime  Associ- 
ation, signifies  that  the  vessel  has  been 
burned  at  sea.  But  the  recipient  clerk 
justly  reads  it  B.  E.  Wilder — the  name  of 
a bark.  The  collocation  of  code  words 
sometimes  presents  an  absurdly  ludicrous 
aspect.  For  example,  “British  Premier 
decapitated  lengthwise”  does  not  at  all 
imply  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  bi- 
sected by  the  knives  of  Fenian  Invinci- 
bles,  but  simply  means,  being  interpreted, 
that  the  ship  British  Premier  has  foun- 
dered at  sea,  and  that  ail  hands  were 
saved  excepting  one  member  of  the  crew, 
name  unknown.  Marine  nomenclature 
is  cabalistic  to  all  but  the  initiated.  Fic- 
tion, history,  and  city  directories  seem  to 
make  up  its  vocabulary.  The  Life-Saving 
Service  patrolling  the  coast  extends  spe- 
cial telegraphic  facilities  for  the  prompt 
report  of  wrecks  and  distressed  vessels. 
Such  tidings  are  at  once  despatched  to  the 
proper  parties,  and  given  to  the  public 
through  the  press. 

The  telegraphic  nerve  system  at  the 
Maritime  Exchange  impresses  the  soli- 
darity of  human  interests  upon  obtusest 
minds.  It  announces  that  Charleston  is 
quaking  with  seismic  throes,  inscribes  the 
details  on  bulletin -board,  and  incites  to 
philanthropic  contribution  for  relief  of  the 
bruised  inhabitants.  It  ministers  to  the 
gratification  of  the  sporting  element,  anx- 
ious that  the  Queen's  Cup  for  the  fastest 
yacht  shall  stay  in  republican  hands. 
When  marine  observers  transmit  the  final 
despatch,  “Highlands,  Mayflower  wins  at 
6.12,  Galatea  four  miles  astern  and  to  lee- 
ward,”a  resonant  cheer  fills  the  building, 
for  all  feel  that  now  the  country  is  safe. 
It  proclaims  seriatim  a trusted  official  ab- 
sconded; a defalcator  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced; a pillar  of  financial  strength  fall- 
en into  bankruptcy ; fire  raging  in  a sister 
city ; an  important  measure  passed  by  Con- 
gress, Legislature,  Reichsrath,  Parliament, 
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or  Tsung-le-Yamen;  a revolution  convul- 
sing Mexico  or  Central  America,  etc.,  etc. 
Nothing  pertaining  to  humanity  is  for- 
eign to  it.  Over  two  hundred  special  cor- 
respondents in  the  ports  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  at  large,  private  intelli- 
gence received  by  members,  information 
contributed  by  ship  masters  from  foreign 
ports,  pilots  on  return  from  cruise,  and 
officers  of  arriving  steamers,  swell  the 
volume  of  freshest  news,  and  keep  the 
body  politic  in  a state  of  restless  but 
healthful  activity. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  needs  all 
the  advantages  it  can  obtain.  Arrivals 
during  the  calendar  year  1888  numbered 
6291  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  and  13,710 
coastwise.  Less  than  three  centuries  have 
wrought  magical  changes  on  the  once 
lonely  shores  of  New  York  Bay,  and  have 
erected  on  the  rocky  isle  of  Manhattan 
the  first  of  American  cities  in  respect  of 
manufactures  and  trade. 

Just  as  the  most  recent  reports  of  affer- 
ent nerves  are  somehow  presented  in  con- 
sciousness, so  is  it  with  telegrams,  etc.,  to 
the  Maritime  Exchange.  These  are  writ- 
ten with  lightning  rapidity  and  almost 
unfailing  accuracy  by  expert  scribes  on 
dull  black-boards.  The  institution  throbs 
with  the  pulsations  of  intense  and  change- 
ful life,  untiringly  purposeful  and  alert. 

Its  internal  arrangements  are  thoroughly 
systematized.  Information  on  each  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  may  be  gained  by  a glance. 
Oblivious  of  all  besides  that  which  touches 
himself,  the  inquirer  resorts  to  the  bulle- 
tin or  record  exhibiting  what  he  wishes 
to  ascertain.  One  bulletin  exhibits  the 
essential  facts  connected  with  all  arrivals 
vid  Sandy  Hook ; a second,  with  those  i rid 
City  Island;  a third,  the  arrivals  out  of 
steamers  from  American  ports,  departures 
from  foreign  ports  for  the  United  States, 
arrival  and  departure  of  steamers  at  the 
principal  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  to- 
gether with  notices  of  detentions,  disas- 
ters, etc.,  etc.  The  Forest  Queen  is  said 
to  be  in  distress.  Of  Forest  Queens  there 
are  three,  and  this  is  none  of  them.  From 
the  locality,  the  clerk  with  stereotyped 
memory  is  sure  it  is  the  Fairy  Queen. 

A fourth  bulletin  is  devoted  to  mail  mat- 
ters, foreign  and  domestic.  A fifth,  in 
charge  of  special  clerk,  reflects  the  course 
of  current  exchange  on  London,  Paris, 
Germany,  etc.  A sixth  states  the  market 
prices  of  merchandise,  from  vessel  prop- 
erty to  shoe-nails,  in  New  York,  and  tells 
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of  the  stock  and  demand  in  advance  of 
publication.  A seventh  gives  cable  quo- 
tations of  consols  in  London;  rentes  in 
Paris;  “governments,”  general  securities, 
and  silver  at  home;  increase  or  decrease 
of  specie  in  the  chief  European  banks; 
rates  of  discount,  notices  of  dividends, 
Clearing-house  statements  of  New  York 
and  other  cities,  and  the  day’s  sales  of 
stocks  in  New  York.  An  eighth  hourly 
states  prices  in  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester markets  of  cotton,  4 4 on  the  spot  ” 
and  in  “futures”;  receipts  and  ship- 
ments; stock  on  hand  and  afloat;  sales, 
speculative  or  for  manufacture  or  export, 
with  the  quantities  of  American  staple  in 
each.  Here  on  a ninth  surface  are  dis- 
played cable  quotations  of  Liverpool, 
London,  Antwerp,  and  other  European 
markets,  embracing  petroleum,  naval 
stores,  provisions,  grain,  bread-stuffs,  etc., 
in  detail ; of  coffee  at  Rio  Janeiro ; freight 
at  Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong;  sugar  in 
London,  at  Cuban  and  other  ports;  salt  at 
Turk’s  Island,  and  such  like  specialties. 
A tenth  gives  the  quotations  of  domestic 
markets,  such  as  wheat  and  corn,  pork, 
lard,  etc.,  at  Chicago;  receipts  and  ship- 
ments, freights  and  charters,  by  steam  and 
rail,  at  this  and  other  places. 

Weather  reports  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  are  bulletined  every  day 
by  officials  in  charge  of  its  branch  office 
in  the  Maritime  Exchange.  The  first,  at 
8 a.m.,  is  a detailed  statement  of  the  ba- 
rometer, thermometer,  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  other  meteorological 
phenomena,  taken  simultaneously  at  be- 
tween eighty  and  a hundred  points 
throughout  the  country ; also  the  changes 
within  the  past  day.  At  10.80  A.M.  ap- 
pears a synopsis  of  wind  and  weather  in 
the  different  staple-producing  divisions  of 
the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  “indications”  for  the 
twenty-four  to  come.  Expectant  eyes  turn 
from  the  bulletin  announcing  arrivals  to 
that  reporting  the  weather  along  the 
coast.  If  the  “ship  to  come  in  ” is  not 
named  on  the  former,  the  latter  may  ex- 
plain the  reason  why.  It  is  of  signal  ser- 
vice as  indicating  wind  and  weather  at 
coast  stations,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  also  on  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain.  Velocity  and 
other  attributes  of  the  wind  at  Sandy 
Hook  are  reported  constantly  during 
storms.  When  the  latter  are  approach- 
ing, their  anticipated  course  and  character 


are  promptly  bulletined,  and  warning  is 
despatched  to  vessels  likely  to  be  affected. 
The  position  and  direction  of  prevailing 
storms  in  the  United  States  are  daily  point- 
ed out  on  a large  map.  A smaller  one  is 
also  diurnally  prepared  by  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice for  the  use  of  the  Exchange,  showing 
the  isobar  and  isothermal  lines,  prevailing 
winds,  weather,  etc.,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  ‘ 4 cautionary  ” and  “ off-shore  ” 
signals  ordered  for  New  York  or  Sandy 
Hook  are  also  indicated,  and  a special  bul- 
letin shows  at  what  points  along  the  coast 
line  they  are  displayed. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Coast  Survey, 
Engineer  Corps,  Agricultural  Department, 
Treasury,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Consu- 
lar Bureau  of  the  State  Department,  and 
other  bureaus  of  the  national  government 
respond  quickly  to  applications  for  special 
data,  forward  their  valuable  publications, 
and  communicate  official  intelligence  of 
maritime  or  commercial  importance  in 
advance  of  publication. 

As  if  all  these  scientifically  arranged 
masses  of  information  were  not  sufficient 
to  guide  mercantile,  maritime,  and  fiscal 
activities  in  the  wisest  courses  to  desidera- 
ted ends,  the  passenger  lists,  from  Harbor 
Department  and  other  sources,  of  depart- 
ing and  arriving  steamers  are  conspicu- 
ously displayed;  the  Light-house  Depart- 
ments of  our  own  and  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernments point  out  changes  in  lights, 
buoys,  beacons,  light-ships,  etc. ; agents  of 
arriving  steamers  furnish  abstracts  from 
logs  of  each  day’s  progress,  incidents,  etc. ; 
the  New  York  Post-office  forwards  weekly 
lists  of  ship  letters  in  its  possession;  and 
the  berth,  tonnage,  destination,  master, 
and  agent  of  every  vessel  in  port  is  indi- 
cated. Agents  of  steamers  also  supply 
copies  of  manifests  of  China  vessels  at 
San  Francisco,  with  marks  and  numbers, 
quantities,  shippers,  and  consignees;  and 
agents  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  give 
details  of  exports  in  each  foreign  cargo 
arrived  and  cleared  at  those  ports.  The 
distinguishing  Coston-lights  and  signals 
of  the  various  steam-ship  lines  are  de- 
scribed. Here,  too,  prices  current,  com- 
mercial circulars,  and  marine  reports  from 
the  world's  principal  business  centres  ac- 
cumulate; statistics  of  exports,  imports, 
production,  manufacture,  etc.,  are  depos- 
ited for  consultation,  together  with  state- 
ments in  detail  of  each  article  entered  for 
consumption,  or  for  warehouse,  or  with- 
drawn from  bond  at  the  New  York  Cus- 
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tom-house.  Quantities,  names  of  vessels, 
and  whence  imported  are  included.  All 
the  data,  innumerable  seemingly,  but 
critically  collated,  needful  to  wellnigh 
unerring  action  on  the  part  of  economic 
generals  of  industrial  progress,  are  here 
submitted  to  inspection.  Ability  to  grasp 
details,  to  comprehend  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  that  of  each  to  the  grand  whole, 
to  generalize  judiciously,  to  deduce  in  spe- 
cial instances  the  laws  of  personal  or  so- 
cial movement,  may  not  be  among  the 
endowments  of  every  member  of  the 
Maritime  Association  (all  are  not  infal- 
lible political  economists),  but  all  the 
available  material  requisite  to  prudent 
policy  is  at  their  command,  and  doubt- 
less assists  hundreds  to  a degree  of  success 
that  otherwise  would  be  beyond  their 
power. 

From  consciousness  to  cerebral  convo- 
lution our  concepts  are  said  by  certain 
psychologists  to  pass,  and  there  to  remain 
dormant  until  revived  for  contemplation 
under  stress  of  need  or  pleasure.  Thus  is 
it  in  the  Maritime  Exchange.  Port  arri- 
vals, observers'  reports,  marine  news  from 
foreign  and  domestic  ports,  disasters  and 
miscellaneous  experiences,  clearances, 
movements  of  steamers,  exports,  domestic 
receipts,  imports  by  sail  or  steam,  weather 
memoranda,  cable  quotations,  prices  of  for- 
eign exchange,  and  alphabetical  record  of 
vessels  wrecked  or  abandoned,  with  date, 
locality,  and  every  essential  particular,  are 
all  embalmed  and  laid  away  here  in  mas- 
sive volumes  for  the  study  of  coming 
generations.  These  records  are  subse- 
quently printed  by  other  interested  par- 
ties. The  energies  of  the  Exchange  are 
collective  rather  than  statistical. 

The  record  of  marine  disaster  alone 
contains  matter  sufficient  for  all  the  Mar- 
ryats  and  Yernes  of  the  future.  It  is 
thrilling  in  its  sublime  simplicity.  In 
January,  1886,  for  example,  the  British 
steam  ship  Hylton  Castle, laden  with  grain 
for  Rouen,  went  down  in  a severe  storm 
off  Fire  Island.  The  crew  took  to  the 
boats,  of  which  one  reached  the  shore. 
The  other,  in  which  was  the  commander, 
was  picked  up  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Kee- 
ney, of  the  fishing  smack  ElijahWoolsey , 
and  the  men  taken  to  New  York.  Prosaic 
enough  in  outline  is  such  a story.  Fill- 
ing in  must  be  by  imagination.  Firemen 
rushing  from  torrid  heat  into  winter 
storm,  tossing  in  open  boat  on  roughest 
billows,  half  clad,  drenched,  frozen,  per- 


ishing, hoisted  helpless  into  the  deliver- 
ing ark;  chivalrous  sea-dog  feeding  the 
famished  from  his  scanty  stores,  gallantly 
beating  up  against  the  gale,  joyfully  land- 
ing them  in  New  York.  The  same  noble 
salt,  inveigled  into  the  Maritime  Ex- 
change, submitted  to  a speech  from  the 
president,  and  a purse  of  $360,  with  far 
less  grace  than  that  illustrated  by  his 
daringly  grand  rescue  on  the  ocean. 
Faith  in  humanity  cannot  perish  wholly 
while  some  of  its  best  and  noblest  ele- 
ments are  embodied  in  the  sons  of  the  sea. 
The  Association  honors  and  strengthens 
itself  by  sharing  in  contributions  to  the 
relief  of  marine  heroes,  and  the  families 
of  such  as  die  in  supreme  effort  for  the 
salvation  of  others.  James  Farrell,  the 
veteran  observer  at  Sandy  Hook,  who  died 
at  his  post  in  1885,  after  thirty -three  years 
of  continuous  service,  is  one  of  the  humble 
noblemen  of  whose  life-saving  exploits  it 
is  justly  proud. 

Newspapers  on  file  at  the  Maritime 
Exchange  are  multitudinous,  printed  in 
many  different  languages,  and  issue  from 
almost  all  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  maintain  mercantile  rela- 
tions. The  reading-room  contains  suit- 
able works  of  reference,  such  as  directo- 
ries of  the  principal  commercial  cities, 
Lloyd's  and  other  shipping  lists  of  all 
maritime  nations,  coast  pilots,  port 
charges,  dictionaries,  text-books  on  com- 
merce and  navigation,  gazetteers,  man- 
uals, statutes,  legislative  proceedings,  offi- 
cial and  statistical  reports,  maps,  atlases, 
globes,  many  hundreds  of  charts  covering 
the  sea-coast  and  harbors  of  the  known 
world,  as  becomes  the  centre  of  the  port 
through  which  more  than  half  of  the  na- 
tional commerce  with  foreign  countries  is 
carried  on.  The  museum  is  unique  and 
valuable.  Its  amygdaloidal,  conglomer- 
ate character  is  just  what  might  be  con- 
jectured from  the  class  of  civilians  who 
have  created  it.  Lava  from  the  Strait  of 
Sunda,  marble  and  wood  bored  by  worms, 
weapons  taken  from  savage  pirates,  liter- 
ary curiosities,  shells,  specimens  of  ore, 
portraits,  paintings,  etc.,  make  up  the  col- 
lection. Not  the  least  interesting  among 
the  old  documents  is  a framed  and  quaint- 
ly worded  bill  of  health,  issued  by  the 
New  York  Custom-house  in  1802,  before 
the  influx  of  European  indifferentism  had 
overslaughed  the  simple  Calvinistic  piety 
of  Hollander  and  Puritan.  It  reads  as 
follows: 
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“To  the  faithful  of  Christ,  to  whom 
these  Presents  may  come, 

“ Whereas  it  is  Pious  and  Just  to  bear 
Witness  of  the  Truth  lest  error  and  De- 
ceit overthrow  it ; and 

“Whereas  the  ship  Penman , of  which 
Alexander  Coffin,  Jr.,  under  God  is  mas- 
ter, and  now  ready  to  depart  from  the 
Port  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and,  if  God 
please,  to  sail  for  Canton  and  other  Places 
beyond  Sea,  with  twenty-six  Men,  includ- 
ing the  Master  of  the  said  Ship, 

“ We  therefore  to  you  all  by  the  Tenor 
of  these  Presents  do  make  known  that 
(praise  be  to  God  the  Most  High  and  Good) 
no  Plague,  or  any  dangerous  or  contagious 
Disease  at  present  exists  in  the  said  Port. 

“Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  of 
Office  this  23rd  day  of  March,  1802,  and  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

The  records  of  the  Custom-house  show 
that  the  vessel  was  cleared  on  the  day 
named,  by  Preserved  Fish  and  others,  and 
that  the  cargo  consisted  of  iron,  lead,  gin- 
seng, skins,  dry -goods,  and  whalebone. 

The  cordial  and  efficient  co-operation  of 
the  national  government  with  the  Mari- 
time Association  is  evidenced  not  only  by 
placing  in  the  Exchange,  under  the  charge 
of  an  experienced  officer,  a barometer  of 
exquisite  sensitiveness  as  a standard  for 
comparison  and  correction,  but  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the 
Navy  Department.  This  office,  because 
of  its  inestimable  utility  and  evident  need 
of  better  accommodations,  ought  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  seldom-used  Di- 
rectors’ Room.  Here,  by  Ensign  George 
P.  Blow,  U.S.N.,  the  courteous  officer  in 
command,  aided  by  five  subordinates, 
nautical  information  concerning  all  parts 
of  the  world  is^upplied,  free  of  charge,  to 
all  applicants.  Mercurial  barometers  are 
compared,  and  aneroids  set  to  standard. 
Thermometers  and  charts  are  gratuitous- 
ly corrected.  British  Admiralty,  United 
States  Hydrographic,  and  United  States 
Coast  Survey  Charts,  Sailing  Directions, 
Coast  Pilots,  Light  Lists,  Buoy  and  Beacon 
Lists,  and  various  other  nautical  books, 
containing  information  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  navigators,  and  carefully  correct- 
ed up  to  date,  are  kept  for  reference.  The 
well-known  monthly  Pilot  Chart  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  with  supplementary 
weekly  bulletins,  containing  the  latest 
reported  positions  of  ice,  sunken  wrecks, 


derelicts,  and  other  obstructions  ; printed 
notices  to  mariners  calling  attention  to 
the  various  changes  in  position  of  buoys, 
lights,  light-ships,  etc.,  and  to  newly  dis- 
covered rocks  and  shoals,  lists  of  lights, 
buoys,  and  beacons  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  sundry  supplementary 
charts,  are  presented  gratuitously  to  ap- 
plicant shipmasters. 

Captains  of  vessels  are  requested  to  call 
on  arrival  in  port,  during  the  office  hours 
from  9 a. M.  to  4 p.m.  It  is  greatly  to 
their  interest  and  to  that  of  civilization  at 
large  that  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
invitation.  Additions  to  the  fund  of  com- 
mon knowledge  by  reporting  meteorolo- 
gical observations  at  sea  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce  are  extremely  valuable.  Mas- 
ters desirous  of  engaging  in  such  service 
are  provided  with  sets  of  blanks  and  with 
some  of  the  necessary  instruments,  and 
that  on  more  liberal  terms  than  those  of 
the  British  Trinity  House,  which  requires 
receipts,  so  that  if  anything  be  lost  the 
equivalent  shall  be  returned.  All  that  the 
Hydrographic  Office  asks  is  ordinary  care. 
It  particularly  insists  on  the  hygrometer 
as  an  instrument  that,  by  determining  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  is 
a trustworthy  prognosticator  of  storms. 
Meteorological  and  signal  publications, 
and  valuable  essays,  such  as  the  one  on  Ab- 
errations of  Audibility  of  Fog  Signals , 
reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  Washington,!).  C., 
Instructions  to  Mariners  in  Case  of  Ship- 
wreck, with  information  concerning  the 
life-saving  stations  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
country,  are  also  furnished  for  the  use  of 
masters  of  vessels,  with  a view  to  secur- 
ing meteorological  data  in  return.  The 
plan  seems  to  work  splendidly.  All 
parties  appreciate  its  high  utility.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  ap- 
plications for  information  were  answered 
in  the  year  1887-8.  The  attaches  of  the 
office  board  incoming  vessels  to  the  num- 
ber of  from  7000  to  10,000  every  year,  and 
collect  intelligence  concerning  icebergs, 
derelicts,  and  other  dangers  to  liaviga* 
tion.  The  “troubled  sea  which  cannot 
rest  ” imparts  its  own  characteristics  of 
flux  and  change  to  all  things  associated 
with  it.  Therefore  the  propriety  of 
closest  study  and  the  wisdom  of  freshest 
news. 

The  Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  are  wonders  of  scientific  ingenu- 
ity, condensed  knowledge,  and  practical 
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worth.  In  the  preparation  every  effort  is 
made  to  collect  all  possible  particulars 
touching  derelicts,  drifting  buoys,  and 
wreckage  of  a character  likely  to  con- 
stitute dangerous  obstruction  to  com- 
merce. In  each  case  the  latest  reported 
position  is  plotted  on  the  chart,  with  a line 
of  dashes  to  indicate  the  track  followed 
since  the  first  report  was  received.  By 
these  means  navigators  are  warned  of 
dangers,  and  important  data  relative  to 
the  drift  of  ocean  currents  are  constantly 
recorded.  Study  of  back  numbers  of  the 
Pilot  Chart  discovers  the  general  course 
followed  by  obstacles  to  navigation,  as 
well  as  the  great  variations  to  which  the 
general  laws  of  movement  are  subject. 
Derelict  vessels  and  drifting  buoys,  how- 
ever erratic  their  motions  may  seem  to 
be,  simply  obey  the  physical  forces  acting 
upon  them.  An  upright  derelict,  under 
the  influence  of  a west  or  northwest  wind, 
will  be  driven  into  the  Gulf  Stream  much 
sooner  than  if  it  were  bottom  up,  or  if  the 
winds  were  variable.  Some  vessels  circle 
about  for  months,  cross  and  recross  their 
own  tracks,  and  finally  drift  ashore. 
Others  find  their  devious  way  into  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  linger  there  for  a long  time, 
and  either  break  up  or  become  water- 
logged  and  sink.  The  northeasterly  drift 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  illustrated  by  the 
life-raft  of  the  steam  ship  Manhattan , 
which,  washed  overboard  by  a hurri- 
cane, August  20,  1887,  travelled  from 
lat.  30°  507  N.,  long.  74°  45  7 W.,  to  lat. 
41°  13'  N.,  long.  46°  16'  W.,  a distance  of 
1512  miles,  in  two  months  and  twenty  two 
days,  an  average  of  about  eighteen  and  a 
half  miles  a day.  The  Norwegian  bark 
Telemach , abandoned  October  13,  1887, 
lat.  37°  N.,  long.  39°  W.,  has  been  reported 
eleven  times.  On  June  6, 1888.  she  had 
wandered  1500  miles.  The  bark  Rowland 
Hill , reported  seventeen  times,  drifted 
2820  miles  from  February  27,  1886,  in 
lat.  41°  107  N.,  long.  55°  W.,  to  Novem- 
ber 12,  1886,  in  lat.  36°  207  N.,  long. 
57°  20'  W.  The  Italian  bark  Vincenzo 
Perrotta , reported  twenty -seven  times, 
drifted  1926  miles  from  September  18, 
1887,  in  lat.  36°  N.,  long.  54°  W.,  to  June 
10, 1888,  in  lat.  24°  407  N.,  long.  64°  50'  W. 
The  involuntary  voyages  of  the  derelicts 
W.  L.  White , Warren  W.,  Akbar,  Ma - 
nantico , Ida  Francis , Mary  E.  Douglas , 
Twenty -one  Friends , etc.,  are  equally  re- 
markable. The  cruise  of  the  W.  L . White, 
abandoned  during  the  great  blizzard  off 


Delaware  Bay.  March  13,  1888.  in  which 
she  was  reported  forty-five  times,  was 
more  than  5000  miles  long,  occupied  ten 
months  and  ten  days,  and  finally  ended 
on  the  coast  of  Lewis  Island,  in  the  Heb- 
rides. 

What  awakened  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  in  maritime  circles  was  the 
abandonment  off  Nantucket,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1887,  of  the  gigantic  log  raft, 
composed  of  27,000  trunks  of  trees,  and 
weighing  about  11,000  tons,  in  tow  of  the 
steam  ship  Miranda , from  Port  Joggins, 
Nova  Scotia,  to  New  York.  On  the  20th 
the  Maritime  Exchange  telegraphed  for 
government  aid.  On  the  21st  the  United 
States  steamer  Enterprise  sailed  from 
New  York,  followed  on  the  22d  by  an 
ocean  tug,  and  on  the  23d  by  the  United 
States  revenue  steamer  Grant , in  search 
of  the  derelict,  and  to  warn  shipping  of 
the  danger.  On  the  24th  the  Enterprise 
found  the  remnants  of  the  big  raft  scat- 
tered over  a wide  area,  about  100  miles 
south-southeast  of  the  spot  where  it  luck- 
ily went  to  pieces.  Since  then  the  drift- 
ing logs  have  been  reported  frequently. 
Vigorous  action  has  been  taken  to  re- 
move all  dangerous  derelicts  from  the 
paths  of  commerce  whenever  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so.  In  1887,  516  derelict  vessels, 
wrecks,  and  buoys  adrift  were  plotted  on 
the  Pilot  Chart  in  their  latest  ascertained 
localities.  Data  regarding  these  dangers 
become  more  complete  and  reliable  every 
month  through  the  careful  assistance  of 
masters  of  vessels  of  every  nationality. 

Nautical  Monograph  No.  5,  on  The 
Great  Storm  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
the  United  States , March  11-14,  1888,  in 
which  hundreds  of  vessels  foundered  or 
were  blown  ashore,  is  another  publication 
gratuitously  distributed,  whose  data  are 
the  meteorological  observations  taken  on 
board  hundreds  of  vessels  of  every  nation- 
ality scattered  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
ocean,  and  bound  for  far-distant  ports. 

Resulting  from  the  study  of  ocean  me- 
teorology, as  prosecuted  at  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  and  elsewhere,  is  the  ability 
to  recommend  the  best  routes  for  vessels, 
both  steam  and  sail,  and  to  forecast  with 
fair  accuracy  the  state  of  the  weather  off 
shore  and  the  probable  limits  of  fog,  one 
of  the  worst  dangers  of  the  deep.  Also 
to  indicate  the  general  position  and  move- 
ment of  ice  on  its  passage  to  the  South,  the 
exact  location  of  dangerous  shoals,  and 
the  probabilities  of  wind  circulation. 
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Of  the  civic,  national,  and  internation- 
al beneficence  of  the  Maritime  Associa- 
tion there  is  no  question.  The  sole  dif- 
ficulty is  that  of  duly  appreciating  its 
worth.  It  does  not  disdain  offices  of  ob- 
scurest usefulness.  At  a time  when  the 
wharves  were  not  lighted,  captains,  sail- 
ors, and  others  often  walked  from  piers 
into  darkness  and  deep  water.  Drown- 
ings  and  rescues  were  of  almost  nightly 
occurrence.  To  meet  an  obvious  require- 
ment, three  young  men,  known  as  “Nan 
the  Newsboy,”  Gilbert  Long,  and  Edward 
Kelly,  nightly  patrolled  a portion  of  the 
river-front,  in  order  to  assist  the  drown- 
ing. Financial  aid  was  sought  and  found 
from  the  Association.  The  patrolling  force 
was  enlarged,  and  its  beat  extended  to 
cover  both  river -fronts.  Captain  Paul 
Boyton,  of  aquatic  # renown,  interested 
himself  in  their  work,  patrolled  with 
them,  and  communicated  much  useful 
instruction.  A floating  station  near  the 
Battery  was  provided  for  them,  and  the 
organization  established  on  a presumably 
permanent  footing.  But  dissensions  broke 
out  among  the  volunteers.  “Nan  the 
Newsboy  ” joined  the  police  force,  and  fu- 
ture rescues  were  left  to  the  harbor  divi- 
sion of  it. 

On  the  passage  of  the  last  Harbor-Mas- 
ter’s law  by  the  State  Legislature,  dis- 
placing the  Captain  of  the  Port  and  his 
staff,  and  providing  for  successors,  the 
Governor’s  appointees  failed  to  receive 
confirmation.  Partisan  politics  left  the 
port  without  needed  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  order  vessels  obstructing  a passage 
to  “move  on,” to  assign  them  to  proper 
positions,  and  to  regulate  their  move- 
ments. The  situation  was  one  of  decided 
gravity.  The  shipping  people  convened 
to  consider  it,  resolved  that  until  new  offi- 
cials were  installed,  the  old  should  be  re- 
cognized, obeyed,  and  remunerated  as  be- 
fore, although  without  warrant  of  law. 
The  Harbor- Master’s  law  is  still  on  the 
statute-book,  but  no  appointees  are  offici- 
ating under  it.  Their  functions  are  exer- 
cised by  the  Dock  Department  of  the  city, 
pending  the  break  of  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive dead  lock.  Merchants  have  rea- 
son to  deprecate  changes  that  benefit  pro- 
fessional politicians  only. 

In  the  agitation  of  1882  for  liberating 
the  canals  of  the  State  from  the  exaction 
of  tolls,  the  Association  bore  an  influen- 
tial part.  The  project  had  been  submitted 
to  plebiscite  in  the  form  of  a constitu- 


tional amendment,  but  political  issues  dis- 
tracted public  attention  from  it.  Join- 
ing with  other  commercial  bodies,  and 
bringing  all  the  enginery  of  political  en- 
ergy into  play,  the  members  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  proposal  adopted  and 
the  canals  freed,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
citizens  and  commerce.  They  now  favor 
an  appropriation  of  one  million  dollars  by 
the  State  for  canal  improvements. 

In  1886  the  Association  originated  and 
procured  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a 
measure  establishing  a United  States  sig- 
nal station  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  Florida,  and 
providing  for  the  construction  of  a na- 
tional line  of  telegraph  thereto,  to  warn 
passing  vessels  of  impending  tempests. 
This  is  of  unusual  benefit  to  commerce, 
inasmuch  as  shipping  bound  to  and  issu- 
ing from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  habitually 
passes  within  sight  of  it.  Neither  has  the 
Association  been  unmindful  of  the  need  of 
adequate  appropriations  for  maintaining 
the  efficiency  of  the  Hydrographic  and 
Signal  services  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce, but  has  pressed  the  claims  of  both 
upon  Congress.  It  also  urged  the  passage 
of  the  Geneva  Award  Bill,  the  law  regu- 
lating the  measurement  of  vessels,  recent 
amendments  to  the  Shipping  Act,  and 
other  weighty  measures. . In  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  removal  of  obstructions  from 
its  channels,  it  has  been  no  less  energetic 
and  opportune.  It  is  a popular  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  harbor  is  de- 
teriorating. The  writer  has  before  him  a 
chart,  taken  from  the  English  Pilot , 
Fourth  Book , published  in  London  near 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
showing  the  “ Draught  of  New  York  from 
the  Hook  to  New  York  Town,  by  Mark  Tid- 
deman.”  This  chart  demonstrates  that 
there  never  was  more  water  on  the  bar  than 
at  present.  It  is  deeper,  not  shallower. 
Steam  ships  increase  in  size,  and  require 
greater  depth  of  water.  The  channels  are 
now  receiving  additional  depth  and  width 
from  the  operations  of  the  United  States 
engineers.  The  United  States  Supervisor 
of  the  Port  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preventing  illegal  dumping  of  dredgings 
and  other  solid  material  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  harbor. 

The  real  work  of  legislation  or  of  ad- 
ministration rarely  originates  in  State 
capitals,  or  in  that  of  the  nation,  but  in 
the  intelligent,  associated  business  men 
of  the  people.  Thus  government  action 
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in  relation  to  the  unwieldy  Leary  raft,  al- 
ready described,  was  predicated  on  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Maritime  Association.  So  also 
when  the  Oregon  sank  off  Fire  Island, 
and  when  the  Atlas  went  down  in  the 
North  River,  the  wrecks  were  at  once 
lighted  by  proper  authority,  to  warn  oth- 
er craft,  in  answer  to  its  telegraphic  re- 
quest. Light-house  officials  have  been 
advised  by  electricity  of  the  removal  from 
true  position  of  buoys,  light-ships,  etc., 
by  ice  or  other  agencies.  The  proposed 
construction  of  a bridge  across  the  Hud- 
son at  some  point  between  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  with  the  erection  of  a 
stone  pier  in  the  river  as  a rest  for  the 
spans  of  the  bridge,  meets  with  decided 
opposition  as  injurious  to  commerce  and 
navigation.  Charter  for  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Company  it  urged  Congress  to 
grant,  as  a means  of  developing  the  mar- 


itime and  commercial  resources  of  the 
country.  Parcels  postal  service  with  for- 
eign countries,  a uniform  international 
law  of  affreightment,  and  a naval  reserve 
composed^ of  merchant  officers,  seamen, 
and  yachtsmen,  in  the  interests  of  trade 
and  commerce,  are  projects  of  which 
the  Maritime  Association  thoroughly  ap- 
proves. The  diversity  of  interests  among 
its  members  precludes  all  concert  that  is 
not  manifestly  for  the  public  good.  On 
what  it  has  accomplished,  on  its  charities 
to  the  distressed,  and  generous  recogni- 
tion of  sailorly  heroism,  its  reputation 
may  safely  rest;  but  the  greater  security 
to  life  and  property  on  the  high  seas  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  recent  Internation- 
al Marine  Conference  will  be  the  crown- 
ing achievement  of  the  New  York  Mari- 
time Association  and  its  many-sided  su- 
perintendent. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A DREAM. 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 
PART  SECOND.—  HER  MI  A. 


I. 

THE  death  of  Faulkner  precipitated  in 
the  same  compassion  all  the  doubts 
and  reserves  of  its  witnesses.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  why  sickness  and  death 
are  in  the  world  is  that  they  humanize 
through  the  sympathies  the  nature  that 
health  and  life  imbrute.  They  link  in 
the  chain  which  must  one  day  gall  every 
mortal,  the  strong  and  happy  with  the 
weak  and  sorrowing,  and  unite  us  in  the 
consciousness  of  a common  doom,  if  not 
the  hope  of  a common  redemption. 
“Some  day,”  each  of  us  tries  to  realize  to 
himself  in  their  presence,  “I  shall  suffer 
so;  some  day  I shall  lie  dumb  and  cold 
like  that;”  and  at  least  we  perceive  that  it 
is  the  mystery  of  our  origin  speaking  to 
us  in  those  groans,  in  that  silence,  of  the 
mystery  of  our  destiny.  We  have  no  ref- 
uge then  but  to  forget  ourselves  in  pity; 
and  it  is  sorrow  and  shame  forever  if  we 
fail  of  it.  The  pity  of  those  who  saw 
Faulkner  die  was  not  for  him.  He  was 
swiftly  past  all  that.  In  a moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  had  been 
changed.  The  fire  that  burned  so  fiercely, 
the  flame  that  was  the  sum  of  his  passions, 
his  hates,  his  loves,  had  been  quenched  in 


a breath;  but  his  end  had  been  such  as 
each  of  us  might  desire  for  himself  if  he 
were  at  peace  with  himself. 

A little  wind,  cold,  keen,  stirring  the 
leaves  overhead  and  the  long  grass  un- 
derfoot, was  coming  in  from  the  sea;  the 
sun  was  growing  pale  before  the  rising 
fog ; the  roar  of  the  ocean  seemed  solidly 
to  fill  the  air.  I do  not  know  how  long 
we  stood  still.  All  of  us  knew  that  Faulk- 
ner was  dead;  no  one  made  the  ghastly 
pretence  that  he  had  fallen  in  afaint;  but 
none  of  us  recognized  the  fact  till  my  wife, 
with  a burst  of  tears,  took  his  widow  in 
her  arms.  Then  it  was  as  if  we  had  each 
wept,  and  found  freedom  to  move,  to 
speak,  to  act,  by  giving  way  to  our  grief. 

Mrs.  March  had  never  before  had  occa- 
sion in  our  happy  life  to  deal  with  such 
an  event,  and  now  her  instinct  of  useful- 
ness surprised  me;  or  rather  it  afterward 
surprised  me,  when  I thought  of  it.  From 
moment  to  moment  she  knew  what  to  do, 
and  she  knew  what  to  make  me  do.  The 
doctor,  whose  office  was  with  life,  went 
away;  and  the  priest,  whose  calling  con- 
cerned after-life,  was  so  stunned  by  what 
had  happened,  that  he  remained  helpless 
in  the  presence  of  death.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  my  wife  and  myself,  I hardly 
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know  who  would  have  grappled  with  all 
those  details  which  present  themselves  in 
such  a situation  with  the  same  imperative 
claim  upon  us  as  eating,  drinking  and 
sleeping,  and  the  other  commonplace 
needs  of  existence.  I was  struck  by  their 
equality  with  these;  in  their  order,  they 
came  like  anything  else. 

Just  before  dark  my  wife  sent  me  back 
to  our  children  at  Lynn.  “Poor  little 
things ! They  will  be  frightened  to  death 
at  our  staying  so  long;  and  you  must  ex- 
plain to  them  as  well  as  you  can  why  I 
didn’t  come  with  you.  Mrs.  Wakely  will 
get  them  to  bed  for  you ; and  be  sure  that 
you  see  they  have  a light  burning  in  the 
hall,  if  they’re  nervous  without  it.  You 
won’t  be  needed  here.  Of  course  I can’t 
leave  her  now.  You  must  do  the  best  you 
can  without  me.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  I said.  “ But  how  strange, 
Isabel,  that  we  should  be  mixed  up  with 
these  unhappy  people  in  this  way!  Do 
you  remember  the  critical  mood  in  which 
we  came  here  to-day  ?” 

“Yes;  perhaps  we’ve  always  been  too 
critical,  and  held  ourselves  too  much 
aloof — tried  to  escape  ties.” 

“ Death  won’t  let  us  escape  them,  even 
if  life  will,”  I answered,  and  for  the  first 
time  I had  a perception  of  the  necessary 
solidarity  of  human  affairs  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  in  which  no  one  can 
do  or  be  anything  to  himself  alone.  “ It 
makes  very  little  difference  now  what  that 
poor  man’s  taste  in  literature  and  art  was. 
It  seems  a great  while  ago  since  we  smiled 
at  him  for  it.  Was  it  only  this  morning?” 

“This  morning?  It  seems  a thousand 
years — in  some  pre-existence.” 

“Why,  it  was  in  a pre-existence  for 
him 

“Yes;  how  strange  that  is!” 


II. 

I did  not  see  Wingate  again  till  I met 
him  at  our  first  dinner  in  the  fall.  Then, 
as  we  sat  at  our  corner  together,  with  our 
comfortable  little  cups  of  black  coffee  be- 
fore us,  at  a sufficient  distance  from  the 
others,  who  had  broken  up  the  order  of 
the  table,  and  grouped  themselves  in 
twos  and  threes  for  the  good  talk  that 
comes  last  at  such  a time,  we  began  to 
speak  of  the  Faulkners.  They  had  prob- 
ably been  in  both  our  minds,  vaguely  and 
vividly,  the  whole  evening.  He  asked 
me  if  I had  heard  anything  from  Mrs. 
Faulkner  lately;  and  I said,  Oh,  yes;  my 
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wife  heard  from  her  pretty  often,  though 
irregularly;  and  I told  him  how,  with  ev- 
ery intention  and  prepossession  to  the 
contrary,  my  wife  had  grown  into  what  I 
might  call  an  intimate  friendship  with  her. 
The  widow  had  gone  back  to  the  city 
where  Faulkner  and  I had  lived  together, 
and  had  taken  up  her  life  again  in  the 
old  place,  with  the  old  surroundings  and 
the  old  associations. 

“Then  you  were  not  especially  inti- 
mate with  him  when  you  lived  there?” 

“No,”  I said;  “it  was  a friendly  ac- 
quaintance for  a while,  and  then  it  was  an 
unfriendly  non-acquaintance;”  and  I ex- 
plained how.  “To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
never  cared  a great  deal  for  him;  and  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  seemed  to 
care  a good  deal  for  me ; though  perhaps 
what  seemed  affection  for  me  was  only 
the  appeal  for  sympathy  that  a dying 
man  addresses  to  the  whole  earth.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  the  doctor. 

“I  hope  I don’t  appear  very  cold- 
hearted.  I liked  his  friend  the  parson  a 
great  deal  better,  and  for  no  more  reason 
than  I liked  Faulkner  less.  Faulkner 
was  a sentimental  idealist;  he  tried  to 
live  the  rather  high-strung  literature  that 
he  might  have  written,  if  his  lot  had  been 
cast  in  a literary  community.  You  un- 
derstand ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  have  known  several  such  men  in 
the  West;  they’re  rather  characteristic  of 
a new  country.” 

“ Yes;  I can  understand  how.  I didn’t 
know  but  you  had  been  intimate,”  said 
Wingate,  in  a half  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

I recognized  it  with  a laugh.  “Well, 
Faulkner  was  intimate,  doctor,  if  I wasn’t. 
Will  that  serve  the  purpose?” 

“I’m  not  sure.”  The  doctor  broke  off 
the  ash  of  his  cigar  on  the  edge  of  his 
saucer.  4 4 1 should  like  to  ask  one  thing !” 
he  said. 

“ Ask  away!” 

He  hitched  his  chair  uearer  me,  setting 
it  sidewise  of  the  table,  on  which  he  rested 
his  left  arm,  and  then  dropped  his  face 
on  his  lifted  hand.  “That  day,  just  be- 
fore I came,  had  he  been  telling  you  his 
dream  ?” 

44  No.” 

The  doctor  now  used  a whole  tone  of 
disappointment.  “Well,  I’m  sorry.  I 
should  have  liked  to  talk  it  over  with 
you.” 
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“You  can’t  be  half  so  sorry  as  I am. 
I should  like  immensely  to  talk  it  over. 
I always  had  a fancy  that  his  dream  kill- 
ed him.” 

“Oh,  no!  oh,  no!”  said  the  doctor, 
with  a smile  at  my  unscientific  leap  to 
the  conclusion. 

“ Hastened  it,  then.” 

“ We  can’t  say,  very  decidedly,  wheth- 
er a death  is  hastened  or  not — that  kind. 
The  man  was  destined  to  die  soon,  and  to 
die  what  is  called  suddenly.  He  might 
have  died  at  that  very  moment  and  in 
that  precise  way  if  he  had  never  had  any 
such  dream.  Undoubtedly  it  wore  upon 
him.  But  I should  say  it  was  an  effect 
rather  than  a cause  of  his  condition. 
There’s  where  you  outsiders  are  apt  to 
make  your  mistakes  in  these  recondite 
cases.  You  want  something  dramatic — 
like  what  you’ve  read  of — and  you’re 
fond  of  supposing  that  a man’s  trouble  of 
mind  caused  his  disease,  when  it  was  his 
disease  caused  his  trouble  of  mind:  the 
physical  affected  the  moral,  and  not  the 
moral  the  physical.” 

“You  mean  that  his  mind  was  cloud- 
ed ?” 

The  doctor  laughed.  “No,  I didn’t 
mean  that.  But  it’s  true,  all  the  same. 
His  mind  was  clouded,  by  the  pain  he 
had  suffered,  perhaps,  and  his  dream 
came  out  of  the  cloud  in  his  mind.  If  he 
had  lived,  it  would  have  resulted  in  ma- 
nia, as  I told  him  substantially  that  day. 
But  it  was  very  curious,  its  recurrence 
and  its  unvarying  circumstantiality.  I 
don’t  know  that  I ever  knew  anything 
just  like  it;  though  there's  a kind  of  sim- 
ilarity in  all  these  cases.” 

I saw  that  Wingate  would  like  to  tell 
me  what  Faulkners  dream  was;  but  I 
knew  that  he  would  not  do  so  unless  he 
could  fully  justify  the  confidence  to  his 
professional  conscience.  I said  to  myself 
that  I should  not  tempt  him,  but  I tried 
to  tempt  him.  “He  told  you  how  long 
he  had  been  having  his  dream?” 
v The  doctor  appeared  not  to  have  heard 
my  question.  “And  you  say  she  has 
gone  back  to  their  old  place  ?” 

“Yes,  and  to  every  circumstance  of 
their  life  as  nearly  as  possible.”  I did 
not  like  his  running  away  with  my  bait 
in  that  fashion  very  well,  but  I thought 
it  best  to  give  him  all  the  line  he  wanted, 
and  then  play  him  back  as  I could.  “You 
know — but  of  course  you  don’t  know — 
that  his  mother  always  lived  with  them 


when  they  were  at  home — or  they  lived 
with  her:  it  was  the  old  lady’s  house,  I 
believe:  and  the  widow  has  even  repeat- 
ed that  feature  of  their  former  manage, 
and  has  her  mother  in-law  with  her.” 

“And  what’s  become  of  the  parson  ?” 

“The  parson?  Oh  — Nevil!  Nevil’s 
given  up  his  parish  there,  and  gone  fur- 
ther west  — to  Kansas,  where  he  has 
charge  of  a sort  of  mission  church — I 
don’t  understand  the  mechanism  of  those 
things  very  well — and  is  doing  some  good 
work.  I believe  he  has  ritualized  some- 
what. That  seems  to  be  the  way  with 
them  when  they  take  to  practical  Chris- 
tianity. Curious;  but  it’s  so.” 

“And  she  lives  with  her  mother-in- 
law,”  the  doctor  mused  aloud.  “Prop- 
erty tied  up  so  she  had  to  ?” 

“No.  I think  not.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  her  own  choice.  I dare  say  they 
get  on  very  well.  The  old  lady  is  ro- 
mantic, I believe,  like  Faulkner;  and 
probably  she’s  in  love  with  her  daughter- 
in-law.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “ it  isn’t  a sit- 
uation that  every  woman  could  reconcile 
herself  to,  under  the  best  conditions.  But 
if  she  thought  she  ought  to  do  it,  she 
would  do  it.  She  has  pluck  enough.  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  one  thing,”  and 
the  doctor  hitched  his  chair  a little  closer 
as  he  said  this,  and  again  he  broke  the 
ash  of  his  cigar  off  on  his  saucer. 

He  did  not  go  on  at  once,  and  lest  it 
might  be  for  want  of  prompting  I said, 
“Well?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  this  is  some- 
thing your  wife  ever  knew  about  or  not  ?” 
he  began,  askingly. 

“Really,  I can’t  say,”  I answered,  im- 
patiently, “till  I know  myself.” 

He  did  not  mind  my  impatience,  but 
pulled  comfortably  at  his  cigar  for  a mo- 
ment before  he  went  on.  “She  came  to 
my  office  with  her.” 

“ When  they  went  to  see  you  just  be- 
fore she  started  West?  I understood  she 
called  on  business.” 

“To  pay  my  bill  ? Yes;  and  then  she 
asked  to  see  me  alone.  I suppose  your 
wife  thought  she  wished  to  consult  me; 
and  so  did  I.  But  it  wasn’t  the  usual 
kind  of  consultation;  in  fact  she  wasn’t 
the  usual  kind  of  woman!  She  didn’t 
lose  an  instant;  she  went  right  at  me. 
‘Doctor,’  said  she,  ‘do  you  know  what 
was  on  my  husband's  mind?’  I like  to 
deal  with  any  one  I can  be  honest  with, 
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and  I saw  I could  be  honest  with  her. 
‘ Yes/  I said;  ‘ he  told  me.’  She  caught 
her  breath  a little,  and  then  said  she, 
4 Can  you  tell  me  the  form,  the  kind,  of 
trouble  it  was  ?’  ‘ Yes,’  I said ; ‘ it  was  a 

dream.  A dream  that  kept  coming,  again 
and  again,  and  finally  had  begun  to  color 
his  waking  thoughts  and  impressions.’ 
She  gave  another  gasp — I can  see  her 
now,  just  how  she  looked  with  the  black 
crape  round  her  face,  all  pale  and  washed 
out  with  weeping — and  then  she  asked, 
‘Did  it  relate  to— me  ?’  ‘Yes,’  I said,  ‘it 
related  to  you,  Mrs.  Faulkner.’  She  came 
right  back  at  me.  ‘ Doctor  Wingate,  ’ said 
she,  ‘ is  it  something  that  he  could  ever 
have  told  me,  if  he  had  lived  ?’  I had  to 
think  awhile  before  I said,  ‘ No,  as  I un- 
derstood his  character,  I don’t  think  he 
ever  could.’  She  came  right  back  again 
— I could  see  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  through  it  all  in  a certain  way, 
and  that  she  was  ready  for  anything — 
and  said  she,  4 1 know  that  whatever  it 
was,  he  was  always  struggling  against  it; 
and  that  when  it  forced  itself  upon  him, 
he  did  not  believe  it  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  I have  seen  that;  and  now  I will 
ask  you  only  one  thing  more.  Is  it  some- 
thing that  for  his  sake — not  for  mine,  re- 
member ! — you  wouldn’t  wish  me  to  know?’ 
‘ I would  rather  you  wouldn’t  know  it, 
for  his  sake,’  said  I.  ‘Then,’  said  she, 
‘that  is  all;’  and  she  got  up,  and  put  out 
her  hand  to  me,  and  gave  mine  a grip  as 
strong  as  a man's,  and  went  out.” 

“Splendid!”  I said,  overmastering  my 
own  disappointment,  and  wishing  that  in 
mv  interest  Mrs.  Faulkner  had  been  a lit- 

v a 

tie  less  heroic. 

“Splendid  ?”  said  Wingate.  “It  was 
superhuman!  Or  superwoman.  Just 
think  of  the  burden  she  shouldered  for 
life!  I don’t  know  how  much  or  how 
little  she  had  divined,  but  all  the  worse  if 
she  had  divined  anything.  She  denied 
herself  the  satisfaction  of  her  curiosity, 
and  left  me  to  make  whatever  I chose  of 
her  motives.  She  didn’t  explain : she  sim- 
ply asked  and  acted.  I might  suspect 
this,  or  I might  suppose  that;  she  left  me 
free.  I never  saw  such  nerve.  It  was 
superb.” 

“Perhaps  a little  topping,”  I suggest- 
ed. ~ 

“Yes,  perhaps  a little  topping,”  the 
doctor  consented.  “But  still,  it  was  a 
toppingness  that  could  have  consisted 
only  with  the  most  perfect  conscience,  the 


most  absolute  freedom  from  self-reproach 
in  every  particular.” 

• “ C’etait  magnifique,  mais  ce  n’etait 
pas  la  guerre.  I think  I should  have 
preferred  a little  more  human  nature  in 
mine.  I should  have  liked  her  better  if 
she  had  gone  down  on  her  knees  to  you, 
and  begged  you  to  tell  her  what  it  was; 
and  when  you  had  told  her,  if  it  incul- 
pated her  at  all,  would  never  have  left  you 
till  you  had  exculpated  her.  That  would 
have  been  more  like  a woman.” 

“Yes,  much  more  like  most  women,” 
said  the  doctor.  “ But  the  type  is  not  the 
nation,  or  the  race,  or  the  sex.  The  type 
is  cheap,  dirt  cheap.  It’s  the  variation 
from  the  type  that  is  the  character,  the 
individual,  the  valuable  and  venerable 
personality.” 

“Since  when  did  you  set  up  hero-wor- 
ship, doctor?  Really,  you’re  worse  than 
my  wife.  But  I expect  her  to  be  worse 
than  you  when  I tell  her  this  story  of  Mrs. 
Faulkner.  You  will  let  me  tell  her  ?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I suppose  you  would  tell 
her  whether  I let  you  or  not.” 

“ There’s  always  a danger  of  that  kind,” 
I admitted. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Wingate,  “whether 
the  eagerness  of  women  to  hear  things 
isn’t  a natural  result  from  the  eagerness 
of  men  to  tell  them  ?”  ~ 

“Possibly  they  may  have  spoiled  us  in 
that  way.  Do  you  think  you  were  as  ea- 
ger not  to  tell,  as  Mrs.  Faulkner  was  not 
to  hear  ?” 

The  doctor  laughed  tolerantly. 

III. 

I was  surprised  at  the  way  my  wife 
took  the  doctor’s  story  when  I repeated  it 
to  her  the  next  morning  at  breakfast. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “ that  is  the  first  thing 
I’ve  ever  heard  of  Mrs.  Faulkner  that  I 
don’t  like.” 

“ It  was  certainly  a base  treason  to  her 
sex  to  go  back  on  its  reputation  for  curi- 
osity in  that  manner.” 

“Oh,  it  wras  enough  like  a woman  to  do 
that — a certain  kind  of  woman.” 

“ The  poseuse  /” 

“The  worse  than  poseuse . The  kind 
of  woman  that  overtasks  her  strength,  and 
breaks  down  with  what  she’s  undertaken, 
and  makes  us  all  ridiculous,  and  discour- 
ages us  from  trying  to  bear  what  we  really 
could  bear.” 

“ Doctor  Wingate  admires  her  immense- 
ly for  her  courage  in  trying  it.” 
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“And  I suppose  you  admire  her  too.” 

“No.  When  it  comes  to  that,  I’m  all 
woman— the  kind  of  woman  that  wouldn’t 
attempt  more  than  she  could  perform,  un- 
less she  could  get  some  man  to  carry  out 
her  enterprise  for  her.  But  perhaps  she 
might  do  that.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  don’t  mean  what , at  all.  I mean 
whom.  Nevil.” 

“Basil,”  said  ray  wife,  “when  you  talk 
that  way  you  make  me  lose  all  respect  for 
you.  No.  She  may  be  too  exalted,  but 
at  least  she  isn’t  degraded.” 

“She  couldn’t  very  well  be  both,”  I ad- 
mitted. 

“ And  it  shows  what  a really  low  idea 
you  have  of  women,  my  dear.  I'm  sorry 
for  you.” 

“ Bless  my  soul!  Why  do  you  object 
to  her  being  superwoman,  as  Wingate 
says,  in  one  way,  amd  not  superwoman  in 
another  ?” 

“We  both  agreed,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, that  that  ridiculous  friendship  was 
entirely  between  him  and  Faulkner.  I 
think  it  was  as  silly  as  it  could  be,  and 
weak,  and  sentimental  in  all  of  them.  She 
ought  to  have  put  a stop  to  it;  but  with 
him  so  sick  as  he  was,  of  course  she  had 
to  yield,  and  then  be  subjected  to— to  any- 
thing that  people  were  mean  enough  to 
think.” 

4 4 Why  not  say  base  enough,  vile  enough, 
grovel  ling  enough , era wling-in-the-mire 
enough  ?” 

“Very  well,  then,  I will  say  that.  Aud 
I will  say  that  any  one  who  will  insinuate 
such  a thing  is  as  bad — as  bad  as  Faulkner 
himself.” 

“But  not  so  much  to  blame,  I hope. 
At  least  I didn’t  bPing  Nevil  into  his  fam- 
ily.” 

“You  admired  him!” 

“Yes,  if  I may  say  it  without  further 
offence,  I liked  him.  I pitied  him;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  the  chief  victim 
of  Faulkner’s  fondness.  He  couldn’t  get 
away  without  inhumanity;  but  I believe 
he  was  thoroughly  bored  by  the  situation. 
He  felt  it  to  be  ridiculous.” 

“ And  she,  what  did  she  think  of  it  ?” 

“I  don't  believe  she  thought  of  it  at 
all.  She  was  preoccupied  with  her  hus- 
band. He  had  to  stay  and  simply  look 
on.  and  see  her  suffer,  because  he  couldn’t 
get  away.  It  was  an  odious  predica- 
ment.” 

“Yes.  I think  it  was  too,”  said  my 


wife.  “And  I felt  sorry  for  him,  though 
I didn’t  admire  him.  And  I must  say  that 
he  escaped  from  his  false  position  as  quick- 
ly and  as  completely  as  possible.” 

“ Ah,  I don’t  know  that  I’ve  altogether 
liked  his  leaving  the  town.  That  looked, 
if  anything,  a little  conscious.  I should 
have  preferred  his  staying  and  living  it  all 
down.” 

“ There  was  nothing  to  live  down  !” 

“No;  nothing.” 

“You  are  talking  so  detestably,”  said 
my  wife,  “ that  I’ve  got  a great  mind  not 
to  tell  you  something.” 

I folded  my  hands  in  supplication.  “Oh, 

I will  behave!  I will  behave!  Don’t  keep 
anything  more  from  me,  my  dear.  Think 
what  I’ve  endured  already  from  the  forti- 
tude of  Mrs.  Faulkner!” 

“The  letter  came  last  night,  by  the 
last  distribution,  after  you’d  gone  to  your 
dinner,”  said  Mrs.  March,  feeling  in  her 
pocket  for  it,  which  was  always  a work  of 
time  : a woman  has  to  rediscover  her  , 
pocket  whenever  she  uses  it.  “He’s  en-  j 
gaged.” 

“Who  ?” 

“Who?  Mr.  Nevil.  Now,  what  do  you 
have  to  say  ?” 

I threw  myself  forward  in  astonish- 
ment. “What!  Already!  Why  it  isn’t 
six  months  since — ” 

“ Basil !”  cried  my  wife,  in  a voice  of 
such  terrible  warning  that  I was  silent.  I 
had  to  humble  myself  very  elaborately, 
after  that.  Even  then  it  was  with  great 
hauteur  and  distance  that  she  said,  “ He’s 
engaged  to  a young  lady  of  his  parish  out 
there.  The  letter's  from  Mrs.  Faulkner.” 
She  tossed  it  across  the  table  to  me  with 
a disdain  for  my  low  condition  that  would 
have  wounded  a less  fallen  spirit.  But  I 
was  glad  of  the  letter  on  any  terms,  and 
I eagerly  pulled  it  open  and  flattened  it 
out. 

4 4 Just  read  it  aloud,  please,”  command- 
ed my  wife,  from  her  remote  height,  and 
I meekly  obeyed. 

4 4 4 Dear  Mrs.  March, — You  will  be 
surprised  to  get  a letter  from  me  so  soon 
after  the  last  I wrote;  but  I have  a piece 
of  news  which  has  excited  us  all  here  a 
good  deal,  and  which  I think  will  inter- 
est you  and  Mr.  March.  Mr.  Nevil  has 
just  written  my  mother,  Mrs.  Faulkner, 
of  his  engagement.’ 

“What  an  astonishing  woman!”  I 
broke  off.  “ Why  in  the  world  didn’t 
she  keep  it  for  the  postscript,  after  she 
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had  palavered  over  forty  or  fifty  pages 
about  nothing  ?” 

44  Because/’  said  my  wife,  44  she  isn’t  an 
ordinary  woman  in  any  way.  Go  on.” 

I went  on. 

4 4 4 His  letter  is  rather  incoherent,  of 
course.  But  he  tells  us  she  is  very  young, 
and  he  encloses  a photograph  to  show  us 
that 'she  is  pretty.  She  is  more  than  that, 
however;  she  is  a beautiful  girl;  but  the 
photograph  does  not  paint  character,  and 
so  we  have  to  take  Mr.  Nevil ’s  word  for 
the  fact  that  she  is  very  good,  and  culti- 
vated and  affectionate.’ 

44  Affectionate,  of  course!”  I broke  off 
again ; and  my  wife  came  down  from  her 
high  horse  long  enough  to  laugh;  and 
then  instantly  got  back  again. 

4 4 4 He  seems  very  much  in  love,  and 
we  feel  as  happy  as  we  can  about  him 
without  knowing  his  fiancee.  He  has 
been  so  long  like  a son  to  Mrs.  Faulkner, 
that  of  course  it  is  a little  pang  to  her, 
but  she  reconciles  herself  to  losing  him 
by  thinking  of  his  good.  I am  thorough- 
ly glad,  for  I think  his  life  was  very 
lonely,  and  that  he  longed  for  companion- 
ship. He  is  of  a very  simple  nature — 
you  cannot  always  see  it  under  the  eccle- 
siasticism  — and  I think  he  has  missed 
Douglas  almost  as  much  as  we  have.  He 
hints  in  his  letter  that  if  Douglas  were 
living,  and  the  old  place  here  could  wel- 
come him  as  of  old,  he  could  wish  for  no 
other  home.’ 

44  Look  here,  Isabel !”  I broke  off  again. 
44  These  seem  to  me  rather  wild  and  whirl- 
ing words.  If  Mrs.  Faulkner  m&re  is  so 
very  happy,  why  does  she  have  a little 
pang  and  have  to  brace  up  by  thinking  of 
his  good  ? And  if  Mr.  Nevil  is  so  very 
ecstatic  about  his  betrothed,  why  does  he 
intimate  that  if  the  old  home  of  his  friends 
could  still  be  his,  he  would  not  want  a 
new  home  of  his  own  ?” 

44  That  is  very  weak  in  him,”  my  wife 
admitted. 

44Yes;  let’s  hope  the  future  Mrs.  Nevil 
may  never  get  hold  of  that  letter  of  his. 
She  probably  hates  the  very  name  of 
Faulkner  already.” 

“If  you  will  go  on,”  said  my  wife, 
“you  will  see  what  Hermia  says  of  all 
that.” 

44  Hannah,”  I corrected  her  ; but  I went 
on. 

“ 4I  suppose,’” theletter ran,  4 4 4 that this 
is  the  last  of  Mr.  Nevil,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  I could  not  adopt  his  old 


friends,  if  I were  in  her  place,  and  I am 
persuading  Mrs.  Faulkner  to  disappear 
out  of  his  life  as  promptly  and  as  vol- 
untarily as  possible,  after  his  marriage.  I 
know  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
men  laugh  at  us  for;  but  I cannot  help 
it,  and  I grieve  to  think  now  that  I could 
not  help  showing  poor  Douglas  that  his 
friends  were  less  welcome  to  me  than 
they  were  to  him.  Mrs.  Faulkner  sees  the 
matter  as  I do;  but  she  will  have  to  play 
the  part  of  mother-in-law  at  least  so  far 
as  the  infare  is  concerned.  Mr.  Nevil  has 
no  relations  of  his  own  (he  is  the  most  be- 
reft and  orphaned  person  I ever  knew), 
and  she  has  asked  him  to  bring  his  bride 
here  as  he  would  to  his  mother’s  house. 
Of  course  it  will  all  be  very  quiet;  but  we 
must  go  through  some  social  form  of  wel- 
come. The  marriage  is  to  be  very  soon — 
in  a month.  I will  write  you  about  it.’” 

I folded  up  the  letter  and  gave  it  back 
to  Mrs.  March. 

44  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say?”  she 
demanded. 

“I?  Oh!  May  I ask  why  you  didn’t 
tell  me  about  this  letter  in  the  beginning, 
instead  of  allowing  me  to  go  on  with  my 
defamatory  conjectures  ?” 

44 1 wanted  to  see  you  cover  yourself 
with  confusion;  I wished  to  give  you  a 
lesson.” 

“Pshaw,  Isabel!  You  know  that  you 
were  so  curious  about  what  Wingate  told 
me  that  it  put  the  letter  all  out  of  your 
head.” 

44  And  do  you  say  now,”  she  retorted, 
quite  as  if  she  had  got  the  better  of  me, 
and  were  making  one  triumph  follow 
upon  another, “do  you  still  mean  to  say 
that  she  expected  to  get  him  to  help 
her  bear  the  — the  shadow  of  Faulkner’s 
dream?” 

44 Isn’t  that  rather  attenuating  it?”  I 
asked.  But  upon  reflection  I found  that 
the  phrase  accurately  expressed  the  case. 
44  Why  yes,  that’s  just  what  it  is.  It’s  the 
burden  of  a shadow!  In  spite  of  Win- 
gate’s scientific  reluctances,  I believe  that 
it  crushed  poor  Faulkner;  and  I’m  glad 
the  wreight  of  it  isn’t  to  fall  upon  her  or 
upon  Nevil.  Weight!  Why,  Isabel,  that 
letter  has  simply  removed  mountains  from 
my  mind!  And  the  affair  was  really 
none  of  my  business,  either.” 

“ Yes,  I'm  glad  it's  all  over,”  said  my 
wife,  with  a sigh  of  relief.  44  Now  I can 
respect  her  without  the  slightest  reserva- 
tion.” 
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“And  isn’t  it  strange,”  I suggested, 
“that  this  kind  of  burden  she  can  bear 
alone,  but  if  she  had  divided  it  with  him 
she  could  not  bear  it?” 

“Yes,  it’s  strange,”  she  answered. 
“And,  as  you  say,  this  letter  is  a great 
relief.  Dr.  Wingate  may  account  for  it 
all  on  scientific  grounds  if  he  chooses, 
and  say  that  Faulkner’s  disease  caused 
the  dream,  and  not  the  dream  his  disease. 
But  if  this  had  not  happened,  if  this  en- 
gagement did  not  give  the  lie  so  distinctly 
to  the  worst  that  we  ever  thought  when 
we  thought  our  worst  about  it,  I never 
could  have  felt  exactly  easy.  There  would 
always  have  been,  don’t  you  know,  the 
misgiving  that  there  was  a consciousness 
of  something  drawing  them  together  dur- 
ing his  life  that  frightened  them  apart  af- 
ter his  death.  But  now  I feel  perfectly 
sure!” 

There  had  never  been  any  doubt  with 
us  as  to  the  nature  of  Faulkner’s  dream, 
though  we  could  only  conjecture  its  form 
and  facts.  Sometimes  these  appeared  to 
us  very  gross  and  palpable,  and  again 
merely  a vaguely  accusing  horror,  a 
ghastly  adumbration,  a mere  sensation,  a 
swiftly  vanishing  impression.  We  had 
talked  it  over  a great  deal  at  first,  and 
then  it  had  faded  more  and  more  out 
of  our  minds.  We  had  our  own  cares, 
our  own  concerns,  which  were  naturally 
first  with  us;  and  I feel  that  in  giving  the 
idea  of  our  preoccupation  with  those  of 
others,  however  interesting,  however  fas- 
cinating, I am  contributing  to  one  of  those 
false  effects  of  perspective  which  have  al- 
ways annoyed  me  in  history.  The  events 
of  the  past  are  pressed  together  in  that 
retrospect,  as  if  the  past  were  entirely  com- 
posed of  events,  and  not,  like  the  present, 
of  long  intermediate  stretches  and  spaces 
of  eventlessness,  which  the  rapidly  ap- 
proachinglines  and  the  vanishing  point 
can  give  no  hint  of.  In  spite  of  every- 
thing, since  the  story  only  secondarily 
concerns  ourselves,  we  must  appear  con- 
cerned in  it  alone,  though  for  that  very 
reason  we  ought  to  be  able  to  seem  what 
we  really  were:  spectators  giving  it  a 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  glance  now 
and  then,  while  we  kept  about  our  own 
business. 

IV. 

For  a while  we  expected  with  vivid  in- 
terest Mrs.  Faulkner's  account  of  the  in- 
fare,  and  her  description  of  the  bride,  and 
of  the  bridegroom  in  his  new  relations. 


Then  we  ceased  to  talk  of  it,  and  I,  at  least, 
forgot  all  about  it.  The  time  for  her  let- 
ter had  passed  when  it  came,  and  then  we 
reckoned  up  the  weeks  since  the  last  one 
came,  and  found  that  this  was  almost  a 
month  overdue.  When  we  had  ascer- 
tained this  fact,  my  wife  opened  the  letter, 
and  began  to  snatch  a phrase  from  this 
page  and  another  from  that,  turning  to 
the  last  and  returning  to  the  first,  in  that 
provoking  way  women  have  with  a letter, 
instead  of  reading  it  solidly  through  from 
beginning  to  end.  As  she  did  this  I saw 
her  eyes  dilate,  and  she  grew  more  and 
more  excited. 

“ Well,  well  ?”I  called  out  to  her,  when 
this  spectacle  became  intolerable. 

“Oh,  my  dear , my  dear !”  she  answered, 
and  went  on  snatching  significant  frag- 
ments from  the  letter. 

“What  is  it?  Doesn’t  the  bride  suit? 
Was  Nevil  too  silly  about  her?  Were 
the  dresses  from  Worth’s  ? Or  what’s  the 
matter  ?” 

“The  engagement— the  engagement  is' 
off!  Nevil  is  perfectly  killed  by  it;  and 
he’s  back  on  their  hands,  down  sick,  and 
they’re  taking  care  of  him.  Oh,  horrors 
upon  horrors ! I never  heard  of  anything 
so  dreadful!  And  the  details — well,  the 
whole  thing  is  simply  inexpressible!” 

“Suppose  you  give  Mrs.  Faulkner  a 
chance  at  the  inexpressible.  I’d  rather 
hear  of  the  calamity  at  first  hands  and  in 
a mass,  than  have  it  doled  out  to  me  piece- 
meal by  a third  person,  and  snatched 
back  at  every  mouthful.”  I put  out  my 
hand  for  the  letter,  and  after  a certain 
hesitation  my  wife  gave  it  me. 

“Well,  see  what  you  can  make  of  it.” 

“I  shall  make  nothing  of  it;  I shall 
leave  that  to  the  facts.” 

These  appeared  to  be  that  the  engage- 
ment had  gone  on  like  other  engagements 
up  to  a certain  point.  The  preparations 
were  made;  the  dresses  were  bought;  the 
presents  were  provided,  presumably  with 
the  usual  fatuity  and  reluctance ; the  cards 
were  out;  the  day  was  fixed.  All  this 
had  gone  forward  with  no  hint  of  misgiv- 
ing from  the  young  lady.  She  seemed 
excited,  Nevil  could  remember;  but  to 
seem  excited  in  such  circumstances  was  to 
seem  natural.  Suddenly,  a week  before 
the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding,  she  discov- 
ered that  she  had  made  a mistake:  she 
could  never  have  truly  loved  him,  and 
now  she  was  sure  that  she  did  not  love 
him  at  all.  She  was  not  fit  to  be  a cler- 
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gyman’s  wife;  she  never  could  make  him 
happy.  He  must  release  her ; that  was  the 
substance  of  it;  but  there  were  decorative 
prayers  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  and 
accepted  in  the  relation  of  a friend.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  rich  and  vulgar 
parents,  and  her  father  added  a secret  an- 
guish to  Nevil’s  open  shame  by  offering 
to  make  it  right  with  him  in  any  sum  he 
would  name;  the  millionaire  wished  to 
act  handsomely.  Nevil  could  perhaps 
have  borne  both  the  secret  anguish  and 
the  open  shame;  but  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  place 
found  the  affair  a legitimate  field  of  jour- 
nalistic enterprise.  It  gave  column  after 
column  of  imagined  and  half-imagined 
detail ; it  gave  biographical  sketches  of 
what  it  called  the  high  retracting  parties; 
it  gave  NeviFs  portrait,  the  young  lady’s 
portrait,  the  portraits  of  the  young  lady’s 
parents.  It  was  immensely  successful, 
and  it  drove  Nevil  out  of  town.  He  came 
back  crushed  and  broken  to  his  old  home, 
and  sought  refuge  with  his  old  friends 
from  the  disgrace  of  his  wrong.  He  wotfld 
not  see  any  one  but  the  doctor,  outside  of 
their  house;  he  was  completely  prostrated. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  he  seemed  really 
to  have  been  in  love  with  the  girl,  whom 
he  believed  to  have  been  persuaded  by  her 
parents  to  break  off  the  match  ; though  he 
could  not  understand  why  they  should 
have  allowed  her  to  go  so  far.  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner had  her  own  opinions  on  this  point, 
which  she  expressed  in  her  letter,  and  they 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  girl  was  weak 
and  fickle,  but  that  she  was  right  in  think- 
ing she  never  had  loved  him,  however 
wrong  she  had  been  in  once  thinking  dif- 
ferently. This  could  not  be  suggested  for 
NeviFs  comfort,  and  they  were  obliged  ta- 
citly to  accept  his  theory  of  the  matter;  he 
could  not  bear  to  think  slightingly  of  her. 
In  fact,  it  had  been  a perfect  infatuation, 
and  it  had  been  all  the  more  complete  be- 
cause Nevil,  though  past  thirty -five,  had 
never  been  in  love  before,  and  gave  him- 
self to  his  passion  with  the  ardor  of  an  un- 
touched heart,  and  the  strength  of  a man- 
hood matured  in  the  loftiest  worship,  and 
the  most  childlike  ignorance  of  women, 
and  especially  girls.  This  was  what  Mrs. 
Faulkner  gathered  at  second-hand  from 
his  talk  with  her  mother-in-law;  and  she 
found  herself  embarrassed  in  deciding  just 
howto  treat  the  bruised  and  broken  man, 
so  strangely  cast  upon  their  compassion. 
He  wanted  to  talk  with  her  about  his  mis- 


ery, but  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  ought 
not  to  let  him ; and  yet  she  could  not  well 
avoid  it,  when  he  turned  to  her  with  such 
a confident  expectation  of  her  sympathy. 
It  was  very  awkward  having  him  in  the 
bouse;  but  they  could  not  turn  him  out 
of  doors;  and  he  clung  to  Douglas’s  mo- 
ther with  all  the  trusting  helplessness  of 
a sick  son.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  a man 
who  had  once  been  to  her  the  very  embod- 
iment of  strong  common-sense  and  spirit- 
ual manliness,  so  weak  and  helpless.  The 
doctor  said  he  must  get  away  as  soon  as 
he  could;  and  he  had  better  go  to  Europe 
and  travel  about.  But  Nevil  was  poor; 
they  could  send  him,  of  course,  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  so;  but  he  was  sensitive 
about  money,  and  had  none  of  that  inno- 
cent clerical  willingness  to  take  it. 

The  letter  closed  rather  abruptly  with 
civil  remembrances  to  me. 

“Isn’t  it  cruel,  dear?”  my  wife  said, 
pleadingly,  as  if  to  forestall  any  ironical 
view  I might  be  inclined  to  take  of  the  case. 

4‘  Yes,  it  is  cruel,”  I answered,  quite  in 
earnest,  and  we  went  on  to  talk  it  over  in 
all  the  lights.  We  said,  what  a strange 
thing  it  was,  in  the  distribution  of  sorrow 
and  trouble,  that  this  one  should  receive 
blow  after  blow,  all  through  life,  and  that 
one  go  untouched  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Any  man  would  have  thought 
that  Mrs.  Faulkner  had  certainly  had  her 
share  of  suffering  in  her  husband’s  sickness 
and  death,  without  having  this  calamity 
of  his  friend  laid  upon  her;  for  in  the 
mystery  of  our  human  solidarity  it  was 
clear  that  she  must  help  him  support  it. 
But  apparently  God  did  not  think  so;  or 
was  existence  all  a miserable  chance,  a 
series  of  stupid,  blundering  accidents? 
We  could  not  believe  that,  for  our  very 
souls'  sake;  and  for  our  own  sanity  we 
must  not.  We  who  were  nowhere  when 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid, 
and  knew  not  who  had  laid  the  measures 
of  it,  or  stretched  the  line  upon  it,  could 
only  feel  that  our  little  corner  of  cogni- 
tion afforded  no  perspective  of  the  infinite 
plan ; and  we  left  those  others  to  their 
place  in  it,  not  without  commiseration, 
but  certainly  without  trying  to  account 
for  what  had  happened  to  them,  or  with 
any  hope  of  ever  offering  a justification 
of  it. 

V. 

The  situation,  which  seemed  to  our  de- 
spondent philosophy  tragically  perma- 
nent, was  of  course  only  a transitory 
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phase;  and  we  quickly  had  news  of  a 
change.  Nevil  bad  grown  better;  he  had 
been  invited  to  resume  his  former  charge, 
with  a year’s  leave  of  absence  for  travel 
and  the  complete  recovery  of  his  health. 
The  sort  of  indignant  tenderness  with 
which  all  his  old  friends  had  taken  up  his 
cause  against  his  cruel  fate,  had  gone  far 
to  console  and  restore  him.  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner spoke  of  his  joy  in  their  affection  as 
something  very  beautiful,  and  she  dwelt 
upon  the  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  see  the 
old  Nevil  coming  back  day  by  day,  in  the 
old  unselfish  manliness.  He  had  been 
troubled,  in  his  depression,  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  ignoble  to  give  way 
to  it,  and  his  courage  was  rising  with  his 
strength  to  resist.  But  still  it  was  thought 
best  for  him  to  go  abroad  and  complete 
his  recovery  by  an  entire  change  ; and 
he  was  going  very  soon.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  means  from  his  people  as  an 
advance  of  salary  for  services  which  he 
expected  to  render,  and  so  the  obstacle  of 
his  poverty  and  pride  was  got  over. 

I cannot  say  that  it  pleased  us  greatly 
to  learn  that  Nevil  thought  of  sailing  from 
Boston,  and  hoped  to  see  us;  but  we  had 
our  curiosity  to  satisfy,  as  well  as  our  in- 
tangible obligation  of  hospitality  to  fulfil, 
and  my  wife  wrote  asking  him  to  our 
house  for  such  time  as  he  should  have  be- 
tween arriving  and  departing.  He  was 
delayed  in  one  way  or  other  so  that  he 
came  in  the  morning,  and  sailed  at  noon; 
she  did  not  meet  him  at  all,  but  I went 
over  to  the  ship  in  East  Boston,  and  saw 
him  off,  and  then  gave  her  such  report  of 
him  as  I could.  I am  afraid  it  was  rather 
vague.  I said  he  seemed  shy,  as  if  he 
were  embarrassed  by  his  knowledge  that 
I knew  his  story;  he  seemed  a little  cold; 
he  seemed  a little  more  clerical.  I sup- 
pose I had  really  expected  him  to  speak 
with  intense  feeling  of  the  Faulkners,  and 
that  it  disappointed  me  when  he  only 
mentioned  them  in  giving  me  the  mes- 
sages they  had  sent.  I do  not  know  why 
I should  have  felt  repelled,  almost  hurt  by 
his  manner ; but  I dare  say  it  was  because 
I had  met  him  so  full  of  a sympathy 
which  I could  not  express  and  which  he 
could  not  recognize.  I was  aware  after- 
ward of  having  derived  my  mood  rather 
from  Mrs.  Faulkner’s  representations  of 
him  than  from  my  own  recollections. 
Perhaps  I had  a romantic  wish  to  behold 
a man  whom  the  waters  had  passed  over, 
and  who  gave  evidence  of  what  he  had 


undergone.  But  Nevil  appeared  as  he 
had  always  appeared  to  me:  pure,  gentle, 
serene;  not  broken,  not  bruised,  and  by 
no  means  prepared  for  the  compassion 
which  I was  prepared  to  lavish  upon  him. 

I did  not  reflect  that  the  intimacy  had] 
proceeded  much  more  rapidly  on  my  part  I 
than  on  his.  1 

He  was  in  company  with  a wealthy 
parishioner,  and  he  presented  me  as  a fel- 
low-Westerner.  His  friend  ordered  some 
champagne  in  celebration  of  this  fact  and 
of  the  parting  hour,  and  we  had  it  in  their 
large  state-room,  the  captain’s  room,  which 
the  parishioner  was  very  proud  of  having 
secured.  He  filled  Nevil’s  glass  slowly, 
so  that  he  should  lose  nothing  in  mere  ef- 
fervescence, and  said,  “Doctor’s  orders, 
you  know.”  He  explained  to  me  that  for 
his  own  part  he  did  not  care  about  Eu- 
rope; he  had  seen  too  much  of  it;  but  he 
was  going  along  to  watch  out  that  Nevil 
took  care  of  himself. 

My  wife  was  even  less  satisfied  with 
this  interview  at  second-hand  than  I was 
at  'first-hand.  She  insisted  that  I should 
search  my  conscience  and  say  whether  I 
had  not  met  Nevil  with  too  great  effusion, 
which  he  might  justly  resent  as  patron- 
izing. I brought  myself  in  not  guilty  of 
this  crime,  and  then  she  said  she  had  al- 
ways thought  he  was  tepid  and  limited, 
and  she  was  disposed  to  console  herself 
by  finding  in  my  rebuff,  as  she  called  it, 
a just  punishment  for  my  having  liked 
Nevil  so  much.  “You  can  see  by  that 
champagne  business,”  she  said,  “that,  af- 
ter all,  he’s  just  as  much  a Westerner  at 
heart  as  Faulkner.  I doubt  if  he  was  so 
much  hurt  by  that  newspaper  notoriety  of 
his  broken  engagement  as  he  pretended 
to  be.” 

I admitted  that  he  was  a fraud  in  every 
respect,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
something  very  like  larceny  in  depriving 
her  of  a hero.  “ But,”  I said, “you  have 
your  heroine  left.” 

“Yes,  thank  goodness!  She's  a wo- 
man /” 

“ A heroine  usually  is — unless  she’s  an 
angel.” 

Nevil  was  gone  a year,  and  during  this 
time  the  correspondence  between  Mrs. 
Faulkner  and  Mrs.  March,  fevered  to  an 
abnormal  activity  by  recent  events,  fell  . 
back  into  the  state  of  correspondence  in  j 
health,  which  tends  to  an  exchange  of  | 
apologies  for  not  having  written.  Mrs.  > 
Faulkner’s  letters  contained  some  report 
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of  Nevil’s  movements ; and  we  had  got  so 
used  to  his  being  abroad  that  it  seemed 
very  sudden,  when  one  came  saying  that 
he  had  got  home,  perfectly  well,  and  had 
gone  at  once  to  work  in  his  parish,  with 
all  his  old  energy.  She  sent  some  news- 
papers with  marked  notices  of  him ; and 
then  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  heard  no- 
thing more  from  her  till  the  next  spring, 
when  a most  joyful  letter  burst  upon  us, 
as  it  were,  with  the  announcement  of  her 
engagement  to  Nevil. 

I cannot  say  exactly  what  it  was  about 
this  fact  that  shocked  us  both.  The  affair, 
superficially,  was  in  every  way  right  and 
proper.  We  were  sure  that,  as  Hermia  re- 
ported, Faulkner’s  mother  was  as  happy  in 
it  as  herself,  and  that  it  was  the  just  and 
lawful  recompense  of  suffering  that  Her- 
mia and  Nevil  had  jointly  and  severally 
undergone  for  no  wrong  or  fault  of  theirs; 
we  ought  to  have  been  glad  for  them ; and 
yet,  somehow,  we  could  not;  somehow  we 
were  not  reconciled  to  that  comfortable 
close  for  the  most  painful  passage  of  life 
we  had  ever  witnessed.  Instead  of  being 
the  end  of  trouble,  it  seemed  like  the  be- 
ginning. It  brought  up  again  with  dread- 
ful vividness  all  the  experiences  of  that 
day  when  Faulkner  died.  It  was  as  if  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  walked  the  earth 
again  in  the  anguish  of  body  we  had  seen, 
and  the  agony  of  mind  we  had  imagined. 
Once  more  I saw  him,  with  a face  full  of 
hate,  push  her  from  him,  and  fall  back 
and  gasp  and  die. 

Hermia’s  letter  came  in  the  morning; 
and  during  the  forenoon  I received  a tel- 
egram at  my  office  from  her  asking  if  Dr. 
Wingate  were  in  Boston.  I sent  out  and 
found  that  the  doctor  was  at  home,  and 
answered  accordingly.  Then  I sent  the 
telegram  to  my  wife,  and  I hurried  away 
from  the  office  rather  early  in  the  after- 
noon, to  learn  what  she  made  of  it. 

She  had  just  got  a telegram  herself  from 
Mrs.  Faulkner,  saying  that  she  should  start 
for  Boston  by  the  eleven  o’clock  train  that 
night,  and  asking  if  she  might  come  to 
our  house. 

VI. 

The  general  change  in  Hermia,  no  less 
than  a phase  of  her  character  which  had 
never  before  shown  itself  to  us,  struck  me 
at  the  station  where  I went  to  meet  her 
on  the  arrival  of  her  train;  and  when  I 
brought  her  home,  I saw  that  she  affected 
my  wife  in  the  same  way.  Personally 
we  had  known  her  only  as  the  submissive 
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and  patient  subject  of  an  invalid’s  sick 
will,  anxious  to  devote  herself  to  the  grat- 
ification of  his  whims.  We  remembered 
her  as  all  gentleness,  abeyance,  self-efface- 
ment, and  then  as  a despair  so  quiet  that 
the  wildest  grief  would  have  been  less 
pathetic  to  witness.  From  Wingate’s  re- 
port of  her  interview  with  him  we  had 
inferred  a strength  which  was  rather  hys- 
terical ; and  though  her  letters  of  the  last 
two  years  had  given  us  the  impression  of 
a clear  and  just  mind,  able  to  decide  im- 
partially from  uncommon  insight,  we  had 
still  kept  our  old  idea  of  her,  and  thought 
only  of  the  self-abnegation  we  had  seen, 
and  the  somewhat  abnormal  self-assertion 
of  which  we  had  heard. 

She  now  appeared  younger  than  before, 
which  I suppose  was  an  effect  of  her  hav- 
ing really  grown  thinner;  and  with  her 
return  to  her  youthful  figure  she  had  ac- 
quired an  elastic  vigor  which  we  did  not 
perceive  at  once  to  be  moral  rather  than 
physical.  It  was  when  we  fairly  saw  her 
face  in  the  light  of  the  half-hour  which  we 
had  with  her  before  dinner,  that  we  knew 
this  was  the  spirit’s  school  of  the  body ; and 
that  underneath  her  power  over  herself 
was  a weakness  that  had  to  be  constantly 
watched  and  disciplined.  She  was  like 
an  athlete  who  knows  the  point  in  which 
lies  the  danger  of  his  failure,  and  who 
guards  and  fortifies  it.  I am  aware  that 
this  gives  a false  and  theatrical  complex- 
ion to  the  simple  truth  that  touched  and 
fascinated  us;  but  I do  not  know  how 
otherwise  to  express  it;  and  I am  notable 
to  describe  as  I would  like  the  appearance 
of  a great  happiness  suddenly  arrested  and 
held  in  check,  which  we  both  believed  we 
saw  in  her.  It  was  this,  I fancy,  that 
kept  us  silent  with  those  congratulations 
upon  her  engagement  which  we  should 
both  have  felt  it  fit  to  offer.  To  tell  the 
whole  truth,  we  were  a little  quelled  and 
overawed  by  the  resolute  strength  of 
which  she  gave  the  effect,  and  we  left  it 
for  her,  if  she  would,  to  enlarge  the  circle 
of  our  talk  from  the  commonplaces  of  her 
journey  East,  and  her  ability  to  sleep  on 
the  cars,  and  of  her  health,  and  Mrs. 
Faulkner's  health,  and  ours;  and  include 
an  emotional  region  where  Nevil  should 
at  least  be  named.  But  she  did  not  men- 
tion him,  and  she  only  departed  from 
these  safe  generalities  in  asking  if  we 
could  probably  see  Dr.  Wingate  that 
evening. 

I said  that  he  had  no  office  hours  in  the 
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evening,  but  I knew  he  was  to  be  found 
at  home  between  half  past  seven  and 
nine,  and  we  might  chjnce  it. 

“I  must  see  him  tonight,”  she  an- 
swered, quietly,  “and  I wish  you  and 
Mrs.  March  w'ould  come  with  me.  It’s 
a matter  that  I may  want  you  to  know 
about.  I may  need — need  ” — she  faltered 
a breath — “ your  help.” 

“Why,  of  course,”  said  my  wife;  and 
then  I had  one  of  my  inspirations,  as  she 
called  them. 

I said,  “Why  not  send  a messenger 
round  for  Dr.  Wingate  to  come  here  ? It 
will  catch  him  at  dinner,  and  then  we  can 
make  sure  of  him,”  and  I modestly  evaded 
the  merit  I nWglit  have  acquired  through 
this  suggestion,  by  going  off  to  ring  for  a 
messenger,  who  arrived,  of  course,  just 
when  we  had  forgotten  him,  and  made 
my  wife  believe  it  was  the  doctor. 

We  had  a moment  together  before  din- 
ner for  the  exchange  of  impressions  and 
conjectures,  and  I made  my  little  objec- 
tions to  the  hardship  of  being  involved 
again  in  Mrs.  Faulkner’s  affairs.  “What 
do  you  suppose  she  meant  by  needing  our 
help?  Really  I think  I must  be  excused 
from  being  present  at  her  consultation 
of  Dr.  Wingate!  If  she's  going  to  break 
down  on  our  hands — ” 

My  wife  saw  the  parody  of  her  custom- 
ary anxieties  in  the  presence  of  any  aspect 
of  the  unexpected.  “ Nonsense!  It’s  no- 
thing of  that  kind,  poor  thing!  If  it  only 
were!  But  it's  something  that's  on  her 
mind — that  Dr.  Wingate  knows  about 
and  she  doesn't.  And  now  the  time's 
come  when  she  must.” 

“ Do  you  mean  - the  dream  ?” 

“Yes.  Or  something  connected  with 
it.  I saw  it  in  an  instant.  Well,  she's 
got  her  punishment!” 

“ Her  punishment?  What  in  the  world 
is  she  punished  for  ?” 

“For  trying  to  bear  more  than  she 
could.  For  trying  not  to  know  what  she 
must  know  before  she  could  really  ever 
take  another  step  in  life.  I suppose  at  that 
time  she  expected  to  die.  But  she  lived.” 

“ Ah,  that's  a mistake  we  often  make!” 

“Yes,  she  could  have  borne  it  if  no- 
thing else  had  happened  after  that.” 

“ But  something  else  happened.” 

“And  now  she  has  to  provide  for  this 
world  instead  of  the  next.” 

“ Poor  mortality  !”  I sighed.  “Between 
the  two  worlds,  how  its  difficulties  are 
multiplied !” 


VII. 

Dr.  Wingate  arrived  with  his  profes- 
sional face,  in  which  I fancied  a queer 
interrogation  of  mine.  Then  I said,  “It's 
Mrs.  Faulkner  who  wishes  to  see  you. 
You  remember  ? She's  here  with  us.” 

But  he  only  asked,  “ How  long  has  she 
been  in  town  ?”  and  he  gave  a poke  or  two 
at  his  hair  after  taking  his  hat  off  in  the 
hall,  where  I went  out  to  meet  him  when 
I heard  his  ring. 

“ Since  four  o’clock.” 

“Oh!” 

“She  was  anxious  to  see  you  at  once, 
and  I made  bold  to  send  for  you,  instead 
of  taking  the  chance  of  not  finding  you 
in.” 

“ Oh,  that's  all  right,”  he  said,  and  he 
rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  impa- 
tience which  decided  me  not  to  tell  him, 
as  I had  imagined  myself  doing,  of  her 
engagement  to  Nevil  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion. I saw  that  it  was  not  my  affair; 
and  I decided  not  to  put  my  fingers  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  tree. 

He  preceded  me  into  the  library,  where 
Mrs.  Faulkner  sat  waiting  with  my  wife, 
and  I saw  him  make  a special  effort  to 
temper  his  bluff  directness  with  a kindly 
deference.  It  was  she  who  was  brusque, 
and  who  put  aside  the  preliminaries  which 
be  would  have  interposed. 

“Doctor  Wingate,  I have  come  to  Bos- 
ton to  see  you  in  the  hope  that  you  can 
help  me.  But  now  I almost  think  that  no 
one  can  help  me.  You  can’t  change  the 
truth  !” 

“Rather  an  undertaking,  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner, I admit,”  he  said  with  a smile  for  her 
exaltation.  “But  it  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  nature  of  the  truth.  I have 
known  cases  in  which  I could  change  the 
truth  back . They’re  not  so  very  uncom- 
mon.” He  looked  at  her  with  smiling 
insinuation,  and  she  smiled  pathetically 
in  response. 

“This  isn't  one  of  that  kind,”  she  said, 
and  she  had  to  make  the  effort  of  begin- 
ning afresh.  “Do  you  remember  when 
I came  to  you  just— just  after  my  hus- 
band's death,  and  spoke  to  you  about  the 
dream  that  killed  him  ?" 

“The  dream  didn't  kill  him,”  said  Win- 
gate. “But  I remember  the  interview 
you  refer  to.''  He  looked  round  at  my 
wife  and  me,  and  then  at  Ilermia,  as  if 
to  question  whether  it  was  really  her  in- 
tention that  we  should  be  present,  and  we 
both  made  an  instinctive  motion  to  rise. 
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“ Don’t  go,”  she  said.  “ I wish  you  to 
stay.  I was  afraid,  then,  to  face  it  alone, 
and  now  I wish  to  know  what  it  was.  Oh, 
yes!  I made  a feint  of  refusing  to  know 
it  for  his  sake.  I believed  that  I was  sin- 
cere, but  I was  a miserable  hypocrite.  I 
was  sparing  myself,  not  him.  Now,  all 
that  must  come  to  an  end.  I ask  you  to 
tell  me  what  his  dream  was,  and  to  tell  it 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  saw  him  suf- 
fer from  it,  die  of  it.”  Wingate  opened 
his  mouth  to  protest  again,  but  she  hur- 
ried on.  “ You  said  then  that  his  dream 
concerned  me,  and  I want  them  to  judge 
me  by  it,  and  I will  judge  myself  by  their 
judgment.” 

“ Really,  Mrs.  Faulkner,”  said  Wingate, 
with  the  laugh  of  a man  whose  perplexity 
passes  any  other  expression,  4 i you  are  al- 
most as  bad  as  he  was!  Where  shall  I 
begin?  How  much  can  you  bear?  The 
whole  thing’s  very  painful ! Why  must 
you  know  it  now,  when  you’ve  held  out 
against  it  so  bravely,  so  wisely,  for  two 
years  ?” 

“ Because,”  she  answered,  as  if  she  had 
prepared  herself  for  some  such  question, 
“I  was  going  to  take  a great  step,  and  I 
wished  to  look  at  every  thought  and  fact 
of  my  life,  to  be  sure  that  I was  worthy 
to  take  such  a step.  I got  to  thinking  of 
that  dream,  which  you  said  concerned  me; 
and  I found  that  I could  have  no  peace, 
no  certainty  of  the  kind  I wanted  till  I 
knew  what  it  was.  I must  have  been — 
there  must  have  been  something  in  me — 
terribly  wrong,  terribly  bad,  to  have  in- 
spired such  a dream,  and  — ” 

“Ah-h-h!”  the  doctor  broke  out, 
“you’re  as  wild  as  he  was  in  that  reason- 
ing,” and  to  both  of  us  men  her  logic  was 
pitiably  childlike;  but  I could  see  that 
for  my  wife-  it  had  a force  inappreciable 
to  us,  because  she  was  a woman  too;  no 
doubt  she  would  judge  Hermia  as  severe- 
ly as  she  judged  herself.  “What  you 
say,”  the  doctor  went  on,  “is  perfectly 
monstrous,  and  I should  not  feel  justified 
in  telling  you  anything  about  it,  unless  I 
could  bring  you  to  see  the  matter  in  a rea- 
sonable light.  And  in  the  first  place,  I 
want  you  to  realize  that  whatever  you 
were,  or  whatever  you  wei%  not,  it  had 
absolutely  no  more  to  do  with  his  dream, 
than  the  character  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Saturn,  if  there  is  one.  Why,  just  con- 
sider! You  wish  to  judge  yourself,  and 
if  possible  condemn  yourself — I can  see 
that! — for  something  he  dreamed  about 


you ; and  yet  I suppose  you  dream  things 
about  others— we  all  do!— that  dishonor 
and  defame  them,  without  thinking  evil 
of  them  for  it  ?” 

I laughed.  “ Why,  of  course !”  but  the 
two  women  were  silent. 

My  wife  said,  finally,  “ Why,  of  course, 
we  don’t  blame  them  for  it;  but  we  can’t 
feel  exactly  the  same  towar^  them  after- 
ward; and  if  I knew  that  a person  had 
such  a dream  about  me,  I should  not  be 
comfortable  till — till — ” 

“ Till  you  knew  just  why  they  had  it,” 
I suggested;  and  I tried  to  lighten  the 
situation  with  another  laugh. 

Hermia  gave  my  wife  a grateful  look 
for  her  sympathy,  quite  as  if  it  had  eased 
her  of  her  self-accusal,  instead  of  darken- 
ing her  case  against  herself,  and  asked  the 
doctor,  “Did  his  dream  dishonor  me — de- 
fame me  to  you  ?” 

“No!”  the  doctor  cried  out.  “I  did 
not  say  that.  His  dream  concerned  you, 
and  it  distressed  him ; but  I couldn’t  say 
that  it  was  one  to  make  me  or  any  one 
think  wrong  of  you.  Now,  won’t  that  do ! 
Isn’t  that  enough  ?” 

“No,”  said  Hermia,  “it  isn’t  enough. 
I must  be  judge  of  whether  I was  guilty 
of  anything  wrong,  and  I must  know 
what  his  dream  accused  me  of.  Why 
did  it  keep  coming  and  coming  ?” 

“How  do  you  know  it  kept  coming 
and  coming  ?” 

‘ ‘ Because  I know.  Because  —because— 
His  mother  and  I were  looking  over  some 
things  he  had  left — I wished  to  do  it— 
letters  and  papers ; and  we  found  a scrap 
that  said — that  said — that  spoke  of  his 
having  a dream,  and  how  he  had  been 
dreaming  the  same  thing  for  months, 
sometimes  every  night,  sometimes  once  a 
week.  And  I can  remember  how  he 
would  be  very  good  to  me  for  days,  and 
then  some  morning  he  would  not  speak 
to  me  or  hardly  look  at  me;  so  that— so 
that  I was  afraid  his  mind — ” 

“Did  you  keep  that  scrap?”  Wingate 
interrupted. 

Hermia  took  it  out  of  her  pocket,  where 
she  must  have  been  keeping  her  hand 
upon  it,  and  gave  it  him.  He  read  it 
over,  glanced  again  at  the  characters,  and 
handed  it  back  to  her. 

“If  you  needed  any  proof  of  what  I 
must  say  to  you  now,  Mrs.  Faulkner,”  he 
began,  very  gravely  and  tenderly,  “you 
could  get  it  of  the  first  alienist  whom  you 
showed  that  paper.  I suppose,  if  you’ve 
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been  brooding  over  this  matter,  it  will  be 
a relief,  a help  to  know  that  your  fears 
were  right.  When  your  husband  wrote 
that  paper,  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind. 
The  signs  are  simply  unmistakable;  they 
couldn't  be  counterfeited  ; there's  insanity 
in  every  line,  in  every  word  of  that  hand- 
writing. It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  his^hand  was  the  same  when  he 
wrote  of  other  things.  But  that’s  irrele- 
vant. What’s  certain  is  that  on  one  point 
he  had  a delusion,  and  that  this  delusion 
had  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
dream.  Isn’t  it  enough,  now,  if  I assure 
you  that  his  dream  had  no  more  real  sig- 
nificance, no  more  rightful  implication, 
than  any  other  form  of  mania  ?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “No.  Why 
should  it  persist  ?” 

“Ha-a-a!”  he  breathed  in  desperation. 
“Why  should  any  mania  persist  in  a dis- 
ordered mind  ?” 

“ It  isn’t  the  same  thing  at  all.” 

j‘But  it  is  exactly  and  perfectly  the 
same  thing!  It  was  the  presence  in  his 
sleep  of  a maniacal  delusion  that  was 
gradually  overshadowing  his  waking  con- 
sciousness, and  that  must  have  ended  in 
his  open  insanity  if  death  had  not  come 
to  his  relief.” 

She  simply  asked,  “ What  was  it?” 

“What  was  it?”  he  echoed.  “Well, 
you  have  a sort  of  right  to  know;  per- 
haps you  had  better  know.  But  I wish — 
I wish  you  had  the  strength  to  forego  it 
— to  accept  my  assurance,  the  most  sol- 
emn, the  most  sincere  I could  give  any 
one  on  a matter  of  life  and  death,  that 
although  his  dream  involved  you,  it  no 
more  rightfully  inculpated  you  than  it 
inculpated  me,  and  that  it  ought  to  have 
no  more  consideration,  no  more  influence, 
in  your  life  than  the  ravings  of  any  luna- 
tic that  came  to  you  from  an  asylum  win- 
dow as  you  passed  in  the  street.  Now, 
won’t  that  do  ? Can’t  you  accept  my  as- 
surance, and  go  home  satisfied?” 

“When  I know  what  his  dream  was,” 
she  answered.  “ I can  never  rest  again, 
now,  till  I know  it.” 

“But  there  is  this  to  be  considered, 
Mrs.  Faulkner,”  he  urged.  “There  is 
the  regard  you  have  for  him,  his  memory. 
He  was  no  more  responsible  fordreaming 
his  dream  than  you  are  for  having  been 
the  subject  of  it.  But  you  know  how  in- 
voluntary, how  helpless,  we  often  are  in 
our  judgments  of  others;  and  I warn 
you— it’s  my  duty  to  warn  you — that  the 


danger  is  not  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
forgive  yourself,  but  that  you  may  not  be 
able  to  forgive  him.” 

“ I must  take  the  risk  of  that.  I must 
know  everything,  now,  at  any  cost.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  being  unjust  to  him.  I 
saw  him  suffer,  and  I can  make  every  al- 
lowance.” Wingate  was  silent,  with  his 
head  down,  and  she  began  with  a kind  of 
gasp:  “Did  he — was  he  afraid  of  me?  I 
know  how  suspicious  people  are  who  are 
affected  as  you  say  he  was  beginning 
to  be — though  I can’t  believe  it,  I can’t 
imagine  it! — and  I can  understand,  if  he 
was!  Did  he  think  I would  hurt  him, 
somehow?  Was  that  what  he  dreamed? 
Did  he  dream  that  I was  going  to  do  him 
some  harm — kill  him — ?” 

“ Oh,  no!  no!  no!”  cried  Wingate,  get- 
ting to  his  feet.  “Nothing  of  that  kind, 

I assure  you !”  He  spoke  with  the  relief, 
as  I fancied,  of  having  found  out  the 
worst  she  had  feared,  and  of  being  able  to 
console  her  with  something  indefinitely 
less  terrible.  I had  often  known  my  wife 
push  out  a skirmish  line  of  apprehension  ' 
far  beyond  the  main  body  of  her  anxiety, 
so  as  to  have  the  comfort  of  finding  her- 
self within  the  utmost  she  had  imagined 
of  evil;  and  I understood  the  feminine 
principle  on  which  Wingate  counted,  and 
shared  his  relief. 

“Then  what  was  it ?”  Hermia  asked. 

“What  was  it?  Nothing.  Nothing  at 
all,  in  a manner!  Nothing  of  the  kind 
you  feared.  But  if  you  must  know  ” — 
Wingate  glanced  at  us  where  we  sat  spell- 
bound by  our  sympathy  and  interest — 
“though  it's  ridiculously  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  what  you've  suggested, 

I think  perhaps  you’d  better  hear  it  alone, 
Mrs.  Faulkner.” 

“By  all  manner  of  means!”  I said,  and 
my  wife  said,  “Yes,  indeed!”  as  we  rose 
together. 

I felt  from  the  first  an  odious  quality  in 
the  part  we  had  been  obliged  to  bear;  and 
I confess  that  I was  beginning  to  bear  it 
with  some  measure  of  resentment,  in  spite 
of  my  curiosity,  and  with  some  misgiving 
as  to  the  delicacy  of  the  woman  who  had 
required  our  presence  at  this  interview. 
But  perhaps*!  judged  her  too  severely. 
In  some  of  the  most  intimate  affairs  and 
sentiments,  in  which  women  are  conven- 
tionally supposed  to  play  a veiled  and  hid- 
den part,  they  really  have  an  overt,  almost 
a public  role,  which  nature  no  doubt  fits 
them  to  sustain,  without  violence  to  their 
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modesty,  without  touching  susceptibilities 
that  in  men  would  be  intolerably  wounded. 

I was  impatient  of  the  mechanical  ef- 
fort Hermia  made  to  detain  my  wife,  to 
whose  hand  she  clung,  and  whom  I had  to 
draw  from  her  with  me  out  of  the  room. 
My  wife  agreed  with  me  that  we  must 
have  gone,  but  I doubt  if  she  perfectly 
thought  so;  and  they  both  had  an  effect 
of  yielding  out  of  regard  to  the  sensibili- 
ties of  us  men. 

VIII. 

I was  in  no  humor  to  tempt  any  confi- 
dence from  Wingate  w^hen  I hurried  out 
to  the  street  door  to  see  him  off  after  I 
heard  him  come  out  of  the  library.  My 
curiosity,  such  as  I had,  was  damped  by 
a sense  of  the  indecency  of  knowing  in 
brutal  vocables  what  I already  conjec- 
tured, and  I was  still  resentful  of  having 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  the  affair  to  the 
extent  I had. 

Wingate  let  me  help  him  on  with  his 
overcoat,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  the  door- 
knob before  he  spoke.  “The  next  time 
you  have  a case  of  this  kind,  old  fellow,  I 
hope  I shall  be  in  Europe.”  He  looked 
hot  and  dry,  and  he  breathed  harder  than 
even  a stout  man  need  after  being  help- 
ed on  with  his  overcoat.  “ I made  a mis- 
take in  sending  your  wife  and  you  out  of 
the  room.  It  was  no  easier  for  me,  and 
Mrs.  Faulkner  says  she  shall  tell  her  at 
once,  anyway,  and  you  might  as  well 
have  had  it  at  first-hand.  She  takes  it 
worse  than  I expected.  Good  night!”  he 
added  abruptly,  after  a pause,  and  an  ev- 
ident intention  to  say  something  else ; and 
he  flung  himself  down  my  steps  and  seem- 
ed to  rebound  into  his  coup4,  which  was 
standing  before  them. 

I waited  the  next  turn  of  events  with 
an  increasing  sense  of  injury  at  the  hands 
of  our  guest,  for  I knew  that  ultimately 
I must  be  drawn  upon  for  the  nervous 
force  which  my  wife  would  spend  in  sym- 
pathizing with  her;  and  I had  not  yet  rec- 
ognized the  claim  that  she  seemed  to  think 
our  purely  acciden  tal  relations  had  estab- 
lished for  her  upon  us. 

But  the  next  turn  of  events  was  appar- 
ently to  wait  our  motion.  I mechanically 
expected  Hermia  to  come  out  of  the  libra- 
ry, where  I was  mechanically  impatient  to 
take  my  book  and  pity  her  at  my  ease; 
but  she  did  not  come  out,  and  I had  to  go 
and  sit  down  in  the  parlor,  which  was  less 
commodious  for  my  compassion,  and  un- 
usual for  my  book.  I sat  there,  discon- 


solately trying  to  read,  for  what  I thought 
a long  time,  till  my  .wife  came  down 
stairs. 

“ Where  is  Mrs.  Faulkner?”  she  asked, 
under  her  breath.  I nodded  toward  the 
library.  “But  I thought  the  doctor  had 
gone  ?” 

“So  he  has.  He  went  some  time  ago; 
but  he  didn’t  take  her  with  him.” 

“I’ve  been  expecting  her  to  ask  for 
me,”  said  my  wife,  vaguely.  “ I hated  to 
go  to  her.  It  would  have  seemed  like 
prying.” 

“To  a lady  who  was  willing  to  have 
the  whole  matter,  whatever  it  was,  talked 
out  before  us  both  ?” 

“ That  is  true,”  said  my  wife.  “ Would 
you  knock?” 

“ Perhaps  I would  listen  at  the  key  hole 
first,”  said  I,  and  I felt  myself  growing  / 
more  and  more  sardonic,  for  no  reason,  [ 
except  that  I had  such  a good  chance.  \ 

My  wife  meekly  went  and  listened,  and 
then,  after  a look  at  me,  opened  the  libra- 
ry door  and  went  in.  It  was  nearly  an 
hour  before  she  rejoined  me  in  our  own 
room,  having  first  gone  with  our  guest  to 
hers,  and  staid  with  her  there  a little 
while. 

Then  she  said,  “ Well,  Basil,  I never 
knew  anything  so  sad  in  my  life.  I don’t 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do.  She  must 
go  home  at  once,  and  I don’t  see  how  she 
is  ever  to  get  there.  That  is  what  we  have 
got  to  talk  over  now.” 

“ I supposed  you  had  talked  it  over  al- 
ready,” I suggested,  still  perversely  affect- 
ing that  cheap  cynicism. 

My  wife  took  it  for  what  it  was,  ^nd  ig- 
nored it. 

“Poor,  stricken  creature!”  she  sighed. 

“ I don’t  believe  she  had  moved  after  the 
doctor  left  her  till  I came  in,  and  then  she 
hardly  moved.  She  had  that  awful  stony 
quiet  that  people — strong  people  — have, 
when  you  bring  them  bad  news.  I could 
hardly  get  her  to  speak.  She  said  she  want- 
ed me  to  know  everything,  but  she  did  not 
know  how  to  tell  me,  unless  I asked  her; 
and  so,  little  by  little,  we  got  it  out  togeth- 
er. But  I think  I’d  better  not  tell  you, 
dear,  just  in  so  many  words,  till  she’s  out 
of  the  house;  do  you?*’ 

“ No;  I guess  I know  pretty  well  what 
you  have  to  tell,”  I answered,  honestly 
enough,  and  without  any  ironical  slant, 
even  in  my  tone. 

My  wife  went  on:  “I’m  afraid  Dr. 
Wingate  didn’t  manage  very  well : he  had 
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something  finer  than  nerves  to  deal  with. 
But  I don’t  blame  him,  poor  man,  either. 
He  was  thrown  off  his  guard  by  her  ask- 
ing if  her  husband  had  dreamed  that  she 
was  going  to  hurt  him,  and  he  thought 
that  what  he  really  did  dream  was  so 
much  less  dreadful  that  it  would  relieve 
her;  and  I’m  afraid  he  went  at  it  too 
lightly.  But  it  seems  that  she  had  never 
imagined  that  he  could  have  dreamed  that, 
and  it  perfectly  crushed  her.  Basil ! Don’t 
you  believe  there  are  some  natures  so 
innocent  that  they  have  no  suspicion  of 
suspicion,  that  they  can’t  conceive  of  it? 
Well,  that  is  Hermia  Faulkner!  She  is 
on  such  a grand  scale,  she’s  so  noble  and 
faithful  and  loyal,  that  she  can’t  even  un- 
derstand the  kind  of  nature  that  could  at- 
tribute wrong  to  her:  its  baseness,  its  cru- 
elty. She’s  crushed  under  the  ruin  of  her 
own  ideal  of  that  wretched  man !” 

“Oh,  oh,  oh!”  I cried.  “Isn’t  that 
rather  a high  horse  you’re  on  ? I don’t 
think  poor  old  Faulkner  was  to  blame  for 
his  crazy  dream.  I wouldn’t  like  to  shoul- 
der the  responsibility  for  my  dreams!” 

“ You  are  very  different.  You  are 
good ,”  said  my  wife,  “and  you  couldn’t 
have  such  a dream,  if  you  tried;  but  if 
you  go,  now,  and  think  it  was  worse  than 
it  really  was,  I shall  hate  you.  I should 
like  to  tell  you  just  what  it  was;  but  you 
are  such  a fool,  dear,”  she  added,  tenderly, 
“ that  you’d  be  conscious  the  whole  way, 
and  couldn’t  help  showing  it  every  min- 
ute.” 

“The  whole  way  ? Every  minute  ? 
What  do  you  mean?” 

“ I’Y©  decided  that  you  must  take  Her- 
mia home.” 

“Oh,  I see!  That  was  why  you  were 
so  willing  we  should  inquire  how  she 
could  get  there.  But  supposing  I can’t 
leave  my  business  ?” 

“But  I know  you  can.  You  were  go- 
ing to  New  York  with  me  next  week,  and 
we  can  give  that  up.  There’s  nothing 
else  for  it.  We  must!  It  will  give  you 
a chance  to  see  your  old  friends  out  there, 
and  you’ve  simply  got  to  do  it;  that's  all.” 
She  added,  in  terms  expressive  of  the  only 
phase  of  her  anxiety  that  could  be  put 
concretely,  and  by  no  means  representa- 
tive of  her  entire  motive:  “I  can’t  have 
her  getting  sick  here  on  my  hands;  and 
there’s  no  other  way.  Her  mother-in-law 
is  too  old  to  come  for  her,  and — ” 

“We  might  telegraph  the  Reverend 
James  Nevil  to  come,”  I suggested. 


“ Basil!” cried  my  wife. 

“Oh,  it’s  no  use,  my  dear!  I’d  better 
know  just  what  I’m  to  be  conscious  of.” 

“You  know  it  already;  we’ve  both 
known  it  from  the  beginning;  but  I can’t 
tell  you.  It  isn’t  her  fault,  though  it 
covers  her  with  such  cruel  shame  that 
she  can’t  look  herself  in  the  face.  It’s 
his  fault  for  having  him  there  to  dream 
about;  and  it’s  HIS  fault  for  being  there 
to  be  dreamt  about.”  I knew  that  my 
wife  meant  Faulkner  by  her  less,  and 
Nevil  by  her  greater,  vehemence  of  ac- 
cent. “ I suppose  she  felt,  all  the  time — 
such  a woman  would — that  he  had  no 
right  to  bring  his  friendship  into  their 
married  life  that  way.  She  must  have 
felt  hampered  and  molested  by  it;  but 
she  yielded  to  him  because  she  didn’t 
want  to  seem  petty  or  jealous.  There’s 
where  I blame  her.  Basil ! A woman’s 
jealousy  is  God-given ! It’s  inspired,  for 
her  safety  and  for  her  husband’s.  She 
ought  to  show  it.” 

“How  about  a man’s  ?” 

“Oh,  that’s  different!  Men  have  no 
inspirations.  Jealousy’s  a low,  brutal  in- 
stinct with  them.  Just  see  the  difference 
between  her  feeling  that  his  friend  had 
no  business  in  their  family,  and  his  mak- 
ing that  very  friend  the  object  of  his  sus- 
picions!” 

“If  you  conjecture  one  fact,”  I said, 
“ and  hold  Faulkner  responsible  for  the 
other,  the  difference  is  certainly  very 
much  against  him.  But,  as  I understand 
from  Dr.  Wingate,  Faulkner’s  dream  fore- 
shadowed his  alienation.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  talk  to  me  of  Dr.  Wingate!” 
she  cried.  “He  doesn’t  know  anything 
about  it.  No!  It  was  his  miserable  jea- 
lousy that  turned  his  brain;  it  wasn’t  his 
insanity  that  caused  his  jealousy;  and  if 
you  keep  saying  that,  Basil,  I shall  think 
you  are  trying  to  justify  him.” 

“Bless  my  soul!  What  question  of 
justification  is  there  ?” 

“If  he  was  not  responsible  for  his 
dream,”  she  went  on,  “he  was  certainly 
responsible  for  the  occasion  of  his  dream, 
and  so  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  at  last. 
It  was  his  folly,  his  silly,  romantic  cling- 
ing to  a sentiment  that  he  ought  to  have 
flung  away  the  instant  he  was  married, 
which  did  all  the  harm.  A husband 
shouldn’t  have  any  friend  but  his  wife.” 

“You  will  never  get  me  to  deny  that, 
my  dear,  at  least  as  long  as  you’re  in  this 
dangerous  humor.” 
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“ I know  I’m  ridiculous,”  she  said,  ner- 
vously. “ But  I do  feel  so  sorry  for  that 
poor  creature ! She  seems  to  me  like  some 
innocent  thing  caught  in  a trap;  and  she 
can’t  escape,  and  no  one  can  set  her  free. 
I shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  such 
a thing  as  Fate,  in  that  old  Greek  sense: 
something  that  punishes  you  for  your  sor- 
rows and  for  the  errors  of  others.” 

“There  is  certainly  something  that  does 
that,”  I said,  “ whether  we  call  it  Fate  or 
not.  We  suffer  every  day  for  our  sor- 
rows, and  for  the  sins  of  men  we  never 
saw,  or  even  heard  of.  There’s  solidarity 
in  that  direction,  anyway.” 

“Yes,  and  why  can't  we  feel  it  in  the 
other  direction  ? Why  can’t  we  feel  that 
we’re  helped,  as  well  as  hurt,  by  those  un- 
known people  ? Why  aren’t  we  reward- 
ed for  our  happiness  ?” 

“It's  all  a mystery;  and  I don’t  know 
but  we  are  rewarded  for  our  happiness, 
quite  as  much  as  we’re  punished  for  our 
misery.  Some  utterly  forgotten  ancestral 
dyspeptic  rises  from  the  dust  now  and 
then,  and  smites  me  with  his  prehistoric 
indigestion.  Well,  perhaps  it's  some  oth- 
er forgotten  ancestor,  whose  motions  were 
all  hale  and  joyous,  that  makes  me  get  up 
now  and  then  impersonally  gay  and  hap- 
py, and  go  through  the  day  as  if  I had 
just  come  into  a blessed  immortality.” 

“ Ah,  those  awful  dead ! Basil,”  she  en- 
treated, “from  this  time  on,  let’s  live  so 
that  whichever  dies  first,  the  other  won’t 
have  anything  to  be  remorseful  fori” 

“ We  can’t  do  that,  and  I don’t  believe 
we  were  meant  to  do  it.  We  have  to  live 
together  as  if  we  were  going  to  live  to- 
gether forever.” 

“Why,  we  are , dearest!  Don’t  you 
think  we  are  ?" 

“I  can't  imagine  anything  else;  but  I 
don’t  understand  that  this  is  the  prospect 
that  now  looks  so  disheartening  for  Mrs. 
Faulkner.  If  it  were  a question  of  her 
going  on  forever  with  Faulkner,  it  would 
be  very  simple,  or  comparatively  simple. 
In  that  case  the  wrong  he  had  helplessly 
done  her  in  his  crazy  dream  would  only 
endear  him  to  her  the  more,  for  it  would 
be  something  for  her  perpetually  to  exer- 
cise her  love  of  forgiving  upon.  But  the 
difficulty  is  that  she  now  wishes  to  go  on 
living  with  somebody  else  forever.  I 
don’t  blame  her  for  that;  on  the  contrary 
I think  it's  altogether  well  and  wholly 
right,  something  to  be  desired  and  praised. 
But  if  the  one  she  now  wishes  to  go  on 


living  with  forever  happens  to  be  the  very 
person  whom  her  dead  husband’s  dream 
foreboded—” 

“Basill” 

“Why,  you  see,  it  complicates  the  af- 
fair.” We  had  touched  the  quick,  and 
we  were  silent  a moment,  quivering  with 
sympathy.  “It's  all  a mystery,  and  one 
part  no  more  a mystery  than  another; 
but  I suppose  that  when  we  come  really 
to  know,  it  will  all  be  so  very,  very  sim- 
ple that  we  shall  be  astonished.  Mrs. 
Faulkner’s  trouble  isn’t  about  the  future, 
though ; that  has  to  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself;  her  trouble  is  about  the  present 
and  about  the  past.  I haven't  the  least 
idea  that  she  ever  gave  a thought  to 
Nevil  as  long  as  her  husband  lived,  or 
for  long  after  he  died.” 

“Oh,  Basil!  I like  to  hear  you  say 
that!” 

“I  dare  say  you’d  like  to  say  it  your- 
self: it's  very  magnanimous.  But  I can 
understand  how  such  a woman  would 
now  begin  to  question  whether  she  had 
not  thought  of  him,  and  would  end  by 
bringing  herself  in  guilty,  no  matter  what 
the  facts  were.  I didn't  like  her  attempt- 
ing to  ignore  the  tenor  of  Faulkner's 
dream  when  she  went  to  talk  with  Win- 
gate about  it  immediately  after  his  death. 
That  was  romantic.” 

“I  didn’t  like  that  either,”  said  my 
wife.  “ Yes,  it  was  romantic.” 

“If  she  had  made  Wingate  tell  her 
then,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with 
by  this  time.  Either  she  would  have  re- 
sented it,  and  set  about  forgetting  Faulk- 
ner, and  living  a denial  of  all  fealty  to 
the  memory  of  a man  who  could  wrong 
her  so — ” 

“Basil!  You  said  he  was  not  respon- 
sible for  it!” 

“Or  else  she  would  have  succumbed  to 
it,  and  refused  ever  to  see  Nevil,  and  this 
frightful  quandary  that  she’s  got  us  all  into 
never  would  have  been  brought  about.” 

My  wife  could  not  laugh  with  me  at 
our  personal  entanglement  in  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner's affair,  which  my  words  reminded 
her  of.  She  began  to  enlarge  upon  the 
hardship  of  it;  and  she  was  not  reconciled 
to  it  by  my  arguments  going  to  show  how 
nothing  any  one  did  or  suffered  could  be 
done  or  suffered  to  one's  self  alone,  and 
that  probably  at  that  very  moment  some 
nameless  savage  in  Central  Africa  was 
shaping  our  destiny  in  some  degree,  and 
was  making  favor  with  his  fetich  for  our 
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disaster,  when  lie  supposed  himself  to  be 
merely  invoking  protection  against  a raid 
of  Arab  slavers.  Those  were  the  days  of 
frequent  railroad  accidents,  and  she  re- 
curred to  her  fixed  principle  that  I must 
never  go  a railroad  journey  alone, because 
it  was  necessary  that  when  I was  killed 
on  the  train  she  and  the  children  must  be 
there  to  be  killed  with  me.  Nothing  less 
than  the  infatuation  she  had  for  Mrs. 
Faulkner  would  have  supported  her  in 
the  sacrifice  of  such  a principle,  and  I am 
not  sure  that  even  that  would  have  been 
enough  without  the  lively  fear  of  having 
Mrs.  Faulkner  break  down  with  a nervous 
fever,  or  something,  before  we  could  get 
her  out  of  the  house.  I recurred  to  this 
consideration,  which  Isabel  had  already 
touched  upon,  and  treated  it  in  a philo- 
sophic spirit,  as  an  instance  of  the  gro- 
tesque and  squalid  element  which  is  so 
apt  to  mar  a heroic  situation,  in  order  ap- 
parently to  keep  human  nature  modest; 
but  she  could  not  follow  me.  She  said, 
yes,  that  decided  it;  and  she  drew  a sigh 
of  relief,  which  she  cut  short  to  express 
her  wonder  that  Dr.  Wingate  should  have 
told  Hermia  what  Faulkner’s  dream  was 
when  he  knew  it  would  perfectly  kill  her. 
She  said  she  had  long  had  her  doubts  of 
his  wisdom,  and  she  now  proceeded  to  dis- 
able it,  with  that  confidence  in  her  ability 
to  judge  him  which  all  women  feel  in  re- 
gard to  physicians.  At  least,  she  said,  if 
he  had  any  sort  of  intuition,  or  even  the 
smallest  grain  of  common-sense,  or  the 
slightest  delicacy,  he  would  not  have  told 
her  that  the  man  whom  the  dream  in- 
volved was  the  very  man  she  was  going 
to  marry.  I said  that  perhaps  Wingate 
did  not  know  she  was  going  to  marry 
Nevil;  and  she  acknowledged  that  this 
was  true,  and  began  to  rehabilitate  him. 
I was  in  hopes  that  she  would  not  ask  me 


why  I had  not  told  him ; for  I now  saw, 
or  thought  I saw,  that  I had  been  mis- 
taken in  the  delicacy  which  had  kept  me 
from  doing  it.  But  I was  not  to  escape: 
the  question  came,  in  due  course,  and  all 
my  struggles  to  free  myself  only  served  to 
fix  the  blame  for  the  whole  trouble  more 
firmly  upon  me.  She  said  that  now  she 
saw  it  all ; and  that  I need  not  go  to  Cen- 
tral Africa  for  the  cause  of  our  predica- 
ment. 

I spent  a troubled  night,  tormented, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking,  by  a fantas- 
tic exaggeration  of  the  whole  business, 
and  exasperated  by  a keen  sense  of  its  pre- 
posterousness. It  seemed  to  me  intolera- 
ble that  I should  be  made  the  victim  of  it: 
that  this  gossamer  nothing,  which  might 
perhaps  accountably  involve  the  lives  of 
those  concerned  through  a morbid  con- 
science, should  have  power  upon  me,  to 
drag  me  a thousand  miles  away  from  my 
family,  and  subject  me  to  all  the  chances 
of  danger  and  death  which  I must  incur, 
seemed  to  me  atrocious.  I spent  myself 
in  long  imaginary  dialogues  with  my  wife, 
with  Hermia,  with  Nevil,  in  which  I con- 
vinced them  to  no  effect  that  I had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
would  not  have.  Faulkner  appeared  to 
me  a demoniac  presence,  at  the  end  of  the 
lurid  perspective,  running  back  to  that 
scene  in  the  garden — implacable,  immova- 
ble, ridiculous  like  all  the  rest,  monstrous, 
illogical,  and  no  more  to  be  reasoned  away 
than  to  be  entreated. 

I woke  in  the  morning  with  the  clear 
sense  that  there  was  only  one  thing  for  it, 
and  that  was  simply  to  refuse  to  go  with 
Mrs.  Faulkner.  I spent  the  forenoon  in 
arranging  my  business  for  a week’s  ab- 
sence, and  I started  West  with  her  on  the 
three  o’clock  train. 

[to  be  continued.] 


OUT  .OF  SORROW. 

BY  LYDIA  T.  ROBINSON. 

AS  violets  crushed  are  sweet; 

As  petals  of  the  rose 
Shed  fragrance  on  the  wind 
That  o’er  it  roughly  blows; 

As  perfume  from  the  lilies  bent 
Ascends  upon  the  air — 

So  from  the  chastened  soul  doth  rise 
Incense  of  song  and  prayer. 
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THAT  distinct  quality  of  intellectual 
expression  which  aptly  and  most 
faithfully  exhibits  the  habits,  weakness- 
es, follies,  or  ludicrous  peculiarities  of  a 
people  has  its  broadest  field  in  our  own 
country.  Here,  too,  is  a ripe  harvest. 
The  population  of  a land  made  up,  as  ours 
is,  of  immigrants  from  every  older  nation 
and  remote  corner  of  the  world,  has  ele- 
ments as  curious  as  they  are  variable,  in- 
congruous, and  grotesque.  Alert  minds 
easily  detect  idiosyncrasies.  What  we 
call  humor -is  a truthful  mirroring  of  the 
odd  or  laughter-provoking  in  ourselves. 
The  American  humorist  is  to-day  most 
successful  because  he  least  exaggerates. 
I am  fully  aware  that  no  daily  type  exceeds 
our  own  in  redundant,  slangy  phrasing, 
or  effusive,  nauseous  word-play ; that  no- 
where else  is  there  so  much  silly  grimace 
in  print.  Admitting  this,  it  must  also  be 
conceded  that  there  is  a wide  and  steadily 
widening  difference  between  pure,  rip- 
pling, unexpected,  welcome,  exhilarating 
newspaper  humor  and  the  coarse,  inane 
paragraphic  cackle  or  vulgar  guffaw  of  nu- 
merous misnamed  fun -makers. 

Defined  by  an  American  writer  of  force 
and  elegance,  humor  “is  a Proteus, 
changing  its  shape  and  manner  with  the 
thousand  diversities  of  individual  charac- 
ter.” Its  literary  birth  in  America  will 
be  found  coincident  with  the  earliest  mis- 
cellaneous presswork  of  New  England. 
Only  two  hundred  aud  fifty  years  have 
passed  since  printing  was  begun  on  these 
shores,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Boston’s  first  book  press,  superintended 
by  John  Foster,  was  set  up  in  1675,  thirty- 
six  years  after  ill-fated  Jesse  Glover’s 
Harvard  press  was  put  into  operation  at 
the  house  of  excellent  Nathaniel  Eaton. 
The  single  issue,  on  a folded  sheet,  four- 
teen by  twenty -six  inches,  of  Publick  Oc- 
currences, was  made  by  Benjamin  Harris, 
on  Thursday,  September  25, 1690.  Of  the 
projector  of  this  first  attempt  at  a colonial 
newspaper,  John  Dunton  wrote:  “The 
vanity  of  Harris,  if  he  has  any,  gives  no 
alloy  to  his  wit,  and  no  more  than  might 
justly  spring  from  conscious  virtue.” 
A Welsh  physician,  named  William 
Vaughan,  had,  at  the  opening  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  begun  a settlement, 
known  as  Cambrioll,  in  the  southern  part 
Voi*.  LXXX.-No.  479.-73 


of  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  Under  the 
pen  mask  of  Orpheus  Junior,  he  was  the 
earliest  American  prototype  of  Orpheus  C. 
Kerr  (Robert  H.  Newell),  once  so  promi- 
nent among  our  newspaper  satirists  as 
historian  of  the  Mackerel  Brigade.  In 
1626,  Vaughan’s  Golden  Fleece,  a farcical, 
semi-philosophic  poem,  interspersed  with 
quaint  prose  descriptions,  and  fulsomely 
dedicated  with  most  servile  obeisance  to 
Charles  I.,  was  published  at  London. 
William  Wood’s  occasionally  quoted  New 
England' 8 Prospect  (London,  1635),  the 
New  English  Canaan  (1637),  and  bump- 
tious Nathaniel  Ward’s  Simple  Cobler  of 
Agawam  in  America  (1647)  were  speedy 
type  followers  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  book.  In 
the  New  English  Canaan  was  printed 
the  “Merry  Song  of  the  May  Pole,”  by 
Thomas  Morton,  a hilarious,  convivial 
doggerel,  the  characters  of  which  have 
since  been  charmingly  embalmed  by  the 
elder  Hawthorne  in  one  of  his  matchless 
sketches. 

Measured  by  the  present  standard  of 
honest,  mellow,  and  therefore  harmlessly 
infectious  mirth,  the  broad  facetiousness 
of  these  early  American  writers  consigns 
their  paragraphs  and  verses  to  an  unre- 
gretted oblivion. 

Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  in  A His- 
tory of  American  Literature , resurrects 
one  George  Alsop,  born  1638,  who  wrote 
a curious  book  in  his  twentieth  year,  en- 
titled A Character  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland , and  inscribed  the  volume  to 
Lord  Baltimore.  “If  I have  composed 
anything  that's  wild  and  confused,”  says 
Alsop,  “ it  is  because  I am  so  myself ; and 
the  world,  as  far  as  I can  perceive,  is 
much  of  the  same  trim.  ” Comparing  Nat 
Ward’s  grotesque  and  slashing  energy 
with  similar  pen  antics  by  Alsop,  the  lat- 
ter, “a  loud,  laughing  Scaramouch,”  is 
curtly  dismissed  from  Tyler’s  dissecting- 
room.  Benjamin  Tompson,  physician, 
and  master  of  the  public  school  in  Boston 
(1667-70),  was  author  of  New  England's 
Crisis , in  satiric  vein.  Samuel  Kettell 
awards  to  Tompson  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  native  American  poet.  He 
was  born  at  Braintree  (now  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts),  1640,  and  in  his 
twenty-second  year  graduated  from  Har- 
vard. 
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George  Bancroft,  our  revered  historian, 
many  years ‘ago  came  into  possession  of  a 
manuscript  copy  of  A Looking-glass  for 
the  Times;  or,  the  Former  Spirit  of  New 
England  Revived  in  this  Generation. 
Peter  Folger,  grandfather  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  on  his  mother’s  side,  was  the 
unrhythmical  architect  of  this  crude  lam- 
poon of  the  social  and  religious  follies 
then  (1675)  prevailing.  Originally  sent 
to  type  from  Folger’s  home  at  Nantuck- 
et, the  satire  was  in  1763  reprinted,  with 
indefensible  and  frequent  orthographic 
emendations.  Even  its  closing  lines  are 
misquoted  by  Franklin  himself  in  the  cel- 
ebrated Autobiography . 

Some  pleasing  fancies,  with  a humor- 
ist's graceful  touch,  enliven  the  fifty-six 
pages  of  Poems  by  Aquila  Rose  (1695- 
1723).  Brain-minted  by  Rose  was 

“ a silver  thought 
Expressed  in  ill-shaped  ore.” 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1721,  James 
Franklin,  brother  of  “the  first  man  of 
letters  in  America  to  achieve  cosmopoli- 
tan fame,”  started  the  New  England  Cou- 
rant.  This  newspaper  (fourth  in  the 
country)  was  a repertory  of  most  impolitic 
and  virulent  pasquinades.  Its  columns 
reeked  with  contributed  rhymed  satires. 
With  its  issue  began  that  stereotyped, 
overworked  feature  of  the  American  press, 
the  short  paragraph.  William  Douglass, 
a Scotch  journalist  and  pamphleteer,  had 
come  to  Boston  in  1718,  where  he  died 
thirty  - four  years  afterward.  He  was 
“hot,  caustic,  capricious,  personal.”  A 
confirmed  satirist,  he  ridiculed  everything 
and  everybody.  Douglass  had  humor,  but 
it  was  of  a low  order,  streaked  with  in- 
vective and  cynicism.  In  Maryland 
about  this  time  a mine  of  unalloyed  and 
potential  satire  was  briskly  worked  by  a 
native  author  masquerading  as  an  Eng- 
lishman on  a visit  to  the  Chesapeake 
provinces.  “Ebenezer  Cook,  Gentleman,” 
was  thus  anticipator  of  Puck's  “Fitznoo- 
dle” — really  fathered  by  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Vallentine. 

At  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  1725, 
eight  years  antedating  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac , Nathaniel  Ames,  innkeeper 
and  village  surgeon,  “ a man  of  original, 
vigorous,  and  pungent  genius,”  began 
publishing  a yearly  calendar,  replete  with 
“terse  sayings,  shrewdness,  wit,  homely 
wisdom,  all  sparkling  in  piquant  phrase.” 
Ames  had  “ the  instinct  of  a journalist, 
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and,  under  a guise  that  was  half  frolic- 
some, the  sincerity  and  benignant  passion 
of  a public  educator.”  The  almanac,  con- 
tinued by  his  son,  was  long  a favorite. 

We  are  told  in  one  of  its  editions  that 
“there  are  three  faithful  friends— an  old 
wife,  an  old  dog,  and  ready  cash.”  The 
epigram,  “To  some  men  their  country  is 
their  shame,  and  some  are  the  shame  of 
their  country,”  is  also  and  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  Nathaniel  Ames.  His  direct 
lineage  has  been  greatly  honored  for  pa- 
triotic fealty. 

Of  Benjamin  Franklin,  his  sportive 
contemporaries,  literary  brotherhood,  and 
the  “pretty  talkers,”  who  with  him  were 
members  of  The  Junto,  we  have  fuller 
knowledge.  Reputable  among  these  inti- 
mately associated  humorists  were  George 
Webb,  author  of  Bachelor's  Hall , Joseph 
Brientnall,  “ingenious  in  many  little  tri- 
fles,” and  Robert  Grace,  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Brander  Matthews*  in  a narrower 
circle  of  readers  and  admirers.  Bom  in 
England,  Webb  had  spent  a year  of 
thoughtless,  indolent  youth  at  Oxford 
University.  He  was  an  amateur  actor, 
impoverished  and  disgraced  in  London. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  condition,  a re- 
cruiting sergeant  coaxed  him  to  join  the 
colonial  military  levies,  and  he  came  to 
America  as  a soldier.  Deserting  from  his 
regiment,  he  finally  went  to  the  printer’s 
case  in  Philadelphia.  Franklin  praises 
Webb’s  vivaciousness  and  mental  activi- 
ty, but  deplores  his  habitual  imprudence. 

In  his  retrospect  of  a hundred  years 
of  American  literature  (1776-1876),  Eld- 
win  Percy  Whipple,  who,  as  Whittier 
says,  “always  wrote  with  conscience  at 
his  elbow,”  marvels  that  so  few  of  Benja- 
min Franklin’s  critics  “have  observed 
what  a delicious  specimen  of  humorous 
characterization  he  has  introduced  into 
his  charming  delineation  of  Poor  Richard. 

The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  groaning, 
droning  way  in  which  the  good  man  de- 
livers his  bits  of  wisdom,  as  if  he  despair- 
ingly felt  that  the  rustics  around  him 
would  disregard  his  advice  and  moni- 
tions, and  pass  through  the  usual  experi- 
ences of  the  passions  insensible  to  the 
gasping,  croaking  voice  that  warned  them 
in  advance.”  This  analysis  is  most  subtle, 
certainly  not  unflattering  or  displeasing; 

* In  Harper' i s Magazine  for  November,  1886,  will 
be  found  portraits  of  Mr.  Matthews,  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman,  John  Habberton,  Edgar  Fawcett,  and 
others  referred  to  in  this  semi-critical  paper. 
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yet  I am,  personally,  inclined  to  rest  the 
merit  and  fame  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
a humorous  writer  on  such  fugitive  pieces 
as  “The  Handsome  and  Deformed  Leg,” 
“The  Whistle,”  “An  Economical  Pro- 
ject,” “The  Morals  of  Chess,”  and  “The 
Art  of  Procuring  Pleasant  Dreams.”  The 
wit  and  raillery  infused  into  these  ad- 
mirable philosophic  essays  in  no  wise  dis- 
parage the  larger  celebrity  of  a man 
whom  all  enlightened  nations  honor  as 
an  instructor  and  leader  in  progressive 
science. 

With  the  advent  of  Franklin  there  was 
awakened  an  interest  in  American  letters 
that  made  them  at  least  respectable.  How 
far  quaint  originality,  humorous  expres- 
sion, and  other  striking  characteristics 
may  have  influenced  the  curiosity  of 
home  or  foreign  readers,  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine.  Strange  as  it  may  now 
appear,  the  fact  was  long  notorious  that 
Franklin’s  undimmed  influence,  lustrous- 
ly augmented  fifty  years  later  by  Irving’s 
popularity  in  England,  caused  a cloud- 
breaking in  foreign  prejudice,  and  won 
for  American  books,  reviews,  magazines, 
and  cheaper  prints  a kindly  reception  in 
the  libraries,  clubs,  and  homes  of  Europe. 
The  amiability,  irrepressible  bonhomie, 
delicate  ridicule  of  sham  and  pretence, 
and  the  sterling  genuineness  of  these  two 
writers  completely  disarmed  the  most 
stubborn  opposition,  piqued  indifference, 
and  robbed  jealousy  and  cynicism  of 
their  barbs. 

Antecedent  to  Washington  Irving,  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  Revolution, 
there  were  a few  nimble- witted  scribblers 
in  the  land,  whose  periodical  flashes  of 
merriment  illuminated  the  newspapers. 
Joseph  Green  (1706-80)  laughed  while  he 
slept.  An  inveterate  jester  with  quill  and 
quip,  he  was  Boston’s  chief  parody-maker 
for  twoscore  years.  His  sunny,  conviv- 
ial life  closed  in  England,  where  many 
of  his  comic  verses  had  been  reprinted; 
one,  especially  noticeable,  in  the  London 
Magazine , 1733.  This  was  entitled  “The 
Poet’s  Lamentation  for  the  Loss  of  his 
Cat,  which  he  used  to  call  his  Mews.” 
John  Beveridge,  a native  of  Scotland,  ap- 
pointed in  1758  Professor  of  Languages  in 
Philadelphia  College,  wrote  some  humor- 
ous verses  of  undoubted  merit.  He  was 
a Latin  scholar  of  ability,  and  left  a small 
pamphlet  collection  of  his  poems.  John 
Seccomb,  author  of  “Father  Abbey’s 
Will,”  a Harvard  epic  in  motley,  unctu- 


ous and  fun-inspiring;  “Parson”  Sam- 
uel Peters,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
a Muncliausen-like  General  History  of 
Connecticut , in  which  is  embalmed  that 
wonderful  recital  of  the  deeds  of  Wind- 
ham’s frogs;  Dr.  Mather  Byles  (1706-88), 
punster  incorrigible,  in  pulpit  and  on 
highway ; Jonathan MitchelSewall,  whose 
famous  “pent-up  Utica”  was  adjacent  to 
Mirthland;  Dr.  James  McClurg,  a Vir- 
ginian (1747-1825),  one  of  the  undeserved- 
ly forgotten  writers  of  scintillant  vers  de 
societi;  and  Lemuel  Hopkins,  of  Con- 
necticut, whose  satiric  poem,  “ The  Anar- 
chiad,”  was  an  early  and  merciless  scath- 
ing of  the  dogma  of  States  Rights — all 
hold  places  in  the  wits’  gallery  of  that 
era.  It  also  reveals  to  us  “The  Forest- 
ers,” an  apologue  in  the  style  of  Arbuth- 
not’s  “John  Bull.”  Forty  years  ago,  at 
a public  banquet,  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant said  this  was  “a work  that  embellish- 
ed our  literary  history  with  a rare  and  de- 
lightful humor.”  Its  author,  Jeremy  Belk- 
nap (1744-98),  was  a New  England  cler- 
gyman and  historian. 

Born  in  Scotland,  1748,  brought  to  this 
country  in  childhood,  and  roughly  school- 
ed on  Susquehanna’s  wooded  banks,  Hugh 
Henry  Bracken  ridge  became  at  fifteen 
teacher  of  a free  academy.  Saving  from 
his  meagre  wages  sufficient  money  to  pur- 
chase collegiate  tuition  at  Princeton,  he 
graduated  in  1771.  His  great  political  sat- 
ire, imitative  of  Don  Quixote,  was  issued  as 
a serial,  the  first  part  bearing  a Pittsburgh 
imprint  of  1796.  Ten  years  afterward, 
the  second  part  and  conclusion  of  Modem 
Chivalry  was  published.  Its  main  char- 
acters, Captain  Farrago  and  Teague  O’Re- 
gan, are  voluble,  racy,  incisive  commen- 
tators on  times  and  parties  out  of  joint. 
Chosen  in  1799  one  of  the  justices  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s Supreme  Court,  Brackenridge 
held  that  honorable  post  until  his  death 
at  the  age  of  sixty -eight  years.  Critics 
of  nicest  discrimination  have  admitted  his 
wit,  humor,  and  sound  judgment. 

To  several  of  Brackenridge’s  contempo- 
raries, hitherto  unnamed,  who  injected 
wine  and  oil  into  their  lucubrations,  brief 
attention  must  be  given.  A delegate  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Francis  Ilopkinson  (1738-91) 
was  father  of  the  less  distinguished  author 
of  “ Hail  Columbia.”  His  own  rollicking 
ditty,  “ Battle  of  the  Kegs,”  written  in 
1777,  is  still  regarded  as  an  ornament  to 
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America’s  humorous  literature.  The  fan- 
tastic, lively  ballad  will  be  found  in  many 
choice  anthologies.  John  Trumbull's 
bantering,  Hudibrastic  poem,  “McFin- 
gal,”  came  to  the  public  at  intervals,  the 
final  canto  in  1782.  It  was,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  “immensely  popular.”  When  the 
country  contained  only  three  million  in- 
habitants, the  first  canto  of  “McFingal” 
had  as  many  readers  as  Longfellow's  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  “Evangeline”  had 
at  a period  when  our  national  population 
was  ten  times  as  great.  Dying  in  1831, 
an  octogenarian,  Trumbull  had  seen  with 
pride  his  metrical  extravaganza  acknow- 
ledged as  one  of  the  potent  levers  of  the 
Revolution.  As  typographer,  journalist, 
seaman,  poet,  witsnapper,  and  patriot, 
Philip  Freneau,  of  Huguenot  descent, 
struggled  through  eighty  years  of  vol- 
canic life  to  miserabljr  perish  (an  old, 
worn  man)  in  a snow-drifted  field  at  Mon- 
mouth. He  detested  intrigue,  hypocrisy, 
aristocracy,  toryism,  and  James  Riving- 
ton.  Various  presses  have  in  former 
epochs  widely  circulated  Freneau's  mis- 
cellaneous stanzas.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Thomas  Campbell  were  each  his  debtor  for 
borrowed  lines.  His  political  adversary 
and  rival  pamphleteer,  Rivington,  estab- 
lished the  Royal  Gazette  at  New  York  in 
1762.  Its  title  was  subsequently  changed 
to  Rivington' s Royal  Gazette , and  in  it 
was  published,  the  same  day  that  its  un- 
fortunate author  was  captured  near  Tar- 
rytown,  Major  John  Andre’s  humorous 
pastoral,  “ The  Cow  Chace.”  Rivington, 
though  calmer-blooded,  was  at  no  time 
foeman  worthy  of  Freneau’s  caustic-tipped 
quill.  Alexander  Graydon  (1752-1818) 
was  a Pennsylvania  wit,  a clever,  spright- 
ly epigrammatist.  From  his  memoirs  we 
learn  of  James  Smith,  another  signer  of 
the  historic  Declaration,  who  was  private- 
ly esteemed  as  a most  original  humorist 
and  raconteur.  Timothy  Dwight  (1752- 
1817),  one  of  the  presidents  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  Joseph  Dennie,  author  in  1801 
of  “A  Mock  Criticism  of  Jack  and  Jill,” 
were  ingenious  farceurs  in  clerical  broad- 
cloth. David  Humphreys  (1753-1818), 
soldier,  politician,  woollen  manufacturer, 
and  amusing  rhymester,  left  a few  comic 
literary  trifles.  We  forgive  Joel  Barlow 
(1755-1812)  his  volumnar  infliction  of 
“The  Columbiad,”  since  we  have  “The 
Hasty  Pudding  ” from  his  pen,  graciously 
inscribed  to  Mistress  Martha  Washington. 
It  is  redolent  of  bucolic  piquancy  and  do- 


mestic complaisance.  Barlow  wrote  the 
poem  in  1793  while  residing  at  Chamb6ry, 
in  Savoy.  This  well- remembered  diplo- 
matist died  at  Zarnowice,  Poland.  On 
his  last  couch  he  dictated  “The  Raven 
in  Russia,”  a scorching  rhymed  satire 
aimed  at  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Stepping  across  the  threshold  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  find  our  ambitious 
young  literature  disposed  to  be  noisy,  at 
times  coarse  in  its  frolic,  strident,  un- 
couth, and  lacking  the  gentle,  harmoni- 
ous elements  of  true  humor.  Political 
arguments  clashed,  party  was  rampant, 
creed  prolific  and  stubbornly  controver- 
sial. The  newspaper  was  multiplying  as 
States  organized  and  the  frontier  of  our 
civilization  was  pushed  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  editor's  force  as  preacher 
and  teacher  was  being  felt  in  the  land 
that  to-day  issues  and  liberally  maintains 
more  than  half  the  entire  number  of 
dailies  and  weeklies  printed  in  the  world. 
In  the  administrative,  official  epochs  of 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
James  Madison,  the  American  copy-hook 
was  fed  with  more  eagerness  than  discre- 
tion. Fun  was  boisterous,  theatrical,  and 
repelleut.  To  rouse  a slumbering  patri- 
otism, Royal  Tyler,  our  first  playwright, 
and  later  a Chief- Justice  of  Vermont,  sent 
to  press  his  “Independence  Day  Ode,” 
composed  for  the  nation's  anniversary  in 
1801,  and  “calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
some  country  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Rye,  in  New  Hampshire.”  Feeble  in  lit- 
erary construction,  halting  in  metre,  al- 
most barbarous  in  rhyme,  loud  and  dis- 
cordant in  its  mirth,  it  is  astonishing  that 
this  rude,  dialectic  fusing  of  kitchen  holi- 
day jollity  with  village  pot-house  revels 
should  so  long  have  held  a local  popular- 
ity. The  spirited  fife -and -fiddle  move- 
ment of  the  verse  doubtless  explains  its 
familiar  toleration  in  certain  rural  com- 
munities. Fortunately  the  wit  of  Royal 
Tyler  took  loftier  flights.  “He  had,” 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  “great  com- 
mand of  fancy  and  an  abundant  fund  of 
impromptu  humor.”  His  “Colon  and 
Spondee”  articles  on  various  topics  of 
public  concern  anticipated  “Croaker  and 
Co.,”  sired  by  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  and 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake.  Two  volumes  of 
fictitious  memoirs  from  his  pen  (1797),  en- 
titled The  Algerine  Captive , which  pur- 
ported to  be  the  six  years’  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  a Dr.  Updyke  Underhill  as  a 
prisoner  in  northern  Africa,  show  the 
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liveliness,  ingenuity,  and  grace  of  a cul- 
tivated mind.  But  expert  romancing, 
though  akin  to  humor,  satisfies  only  by 
its  transient  gleams  of  repressed  merri- 
ment. Were  he  now  living  and  writing, 
I am  sure  that  Royal  Tyler  would  be  re- 
garded as  dull  and  unentertaining  when 
contrasted  with  Samuel  Langhorne  Clem- 
ens, Frank  R.  Stockton,  Henry  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  William  L.  Alden,  Robert  Jones  Bur- 
dette, Charles  B.  Lewis,  Eugene  Field, 
Opie  P.  Read,  Edgar  Wilson  Nye,  and 
others  who  temporarily  reign  as  favorites. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Royal  Tyler  was  the  first  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  a school  of  American  provincial 
characterizations,  about  which  I shall 
have  considerable  to  say.  His  nasal- 
twanged,  vociferous,  eccentric,  inquisi- 
tive, and  roistering  Down-easter  was  pro- 
duct of  the  soil. 

The  biographic  literature  of  this  coun- 
try exhibits  an  unconscious  humorist  in 
Mascrn  L.  Weems,  rector  of  Mount  Vernon 
Parish,  in  Virginia,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  at  a later  period  book  compiler 
and  canvasser.  His  notoriously  extrav- 
agant, adulatory  lives  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  William  Penn,  and  Francis 
Marion  are  genuine  comedies  robed  in 
friars  gray.  Even  in  the  acute  serious- 
ness of  his  writings  Weems  was  hopeless- 
ly grotesque. 

Robert  Dinsmoor,  a rustic  bard  of  Hav- 
erhill, whom  Whittier,  native  of  that 
town,  remembered  in  his  boyhood  as  “a 
large-hearted  old  man,  simple  as  a child,” 
had  a natural  gift  of  humor.  Though 
American  born,  Dinsmoor  wrote  poems  in 
the  Scottish  vernacular,  as  well  as  in  vig- 
orous, impressive  Saxon,  much  as  honest 
William  Lyle,  esteemed  potter-poet  of 
Rochester,  now  does,  singing  contentedly 
at  his  wheel.  In  Diusmoor’s  sub-pathetic 
“Farewell  to  the  Muses”  there  are  many 
pleasant  surprises  and  tidbits  of  homespun 
sentiment. 

Tisdale,  a New-Englander,  who  early 
in  this  century  was  a miniature  painter, 
designer,  and  engraver,  here  in  New  York, 
supplied  the  comic  illustrations  for  a vol- 
ume of  travesties  and  satires  by  Richard 
Alsop  and  Theodore  Dwight,  with  general 
title  of  The  Echo.  This  primitive  Amer- 
ican caricaturist  had  also  pictorially  em- 
bellished Trumbull's  “McFingal.” 

St.  John  Honey  wood,  of  Leicester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  poetical,  humorous  vein, 
made  some  capital  points.  “The  Purse,” 


by  this  writer,  is  broader  than  his  literary 
reputation  ever  can  be.  Samuel  Latham 
Mitchill  (1764r-1831),  physician,  scientist, 
national  legislator,  wit,  and  bon-vivant, 
scarcely  needs  mention,  so  well  known 
are  his  laughter-raising  addresses  before 
The  Krout  and  The  Turtle  clubs,  often  in 
New  York  print,  and  his  celebrated,  irre- 
sistibly captivating  speech  to  the  Children 
of  Tammany’s  Thirteen  Tribes.  “A  clam- 
orous laugh  applauds  the  poor  pretence  ” 
of  Samuel  Low,  whose  lighter  metrical 
truancies  were  published  by  subscription 
in  1800.  This  book  (two  volumes,  now 
rare)  is  a veritable  curiosity.  Unques- 
tionably best  of  all  the  dramatic  writings 
of  William  Dunlap  (1766-1839)  is  The  Fa- 
ther of  an  Only  Child.  Mirthful  descrip- 
tions by  this  busy,  versatile  author,  in  his 
History  of  the  American  Theatre , of*a 
night  with  the  elder  Charles  Mathews  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  of  the  mock  duel 
between  tragedians  Cooke  and  Cooper  at 
Cato  Alexander’s  tavern  on  the  old  Boston 
Road,  are  local  sketches  treasured  by  many 
gray-bearded  New-Yorkers.  He  who  was 
called  “the  American  Gifford”  was  a 
brilliant  young  Philadelphian,  named 
William  Clifton  (1772-99).  His  satirical 
poems  and  society  verses  were  collect- 
ed and  published  a year  after  his  death. 
The  -sunglints  of  Clifton’s  muse  shone 
from  a bed  of  pain.  While  residing  in 
Lqjidon  (1801),  Thomas  Green  Fessenden, 
of  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  wrote,  un- 
der the  alliterative  pseudonym  of  “ Chris- 
topher Caustic,  M.D.,”  his  Terrible  Trac - 
toration,  a large  part  of  which  was  “ com- 
posed of  original  notes  lampooning  the 
commentators,  these  notes  being  equal  in 
humor  to  the  text  they  illustrate.”  Re- 
printed in  this  country,  the  book  had  a 
brisk  sale,  chiefly  in  medical  and  scien- 
tific circles.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who 
during  the  spring  of  1836  lived  with  Fes-* 
senden  at  his  Boston  home,  has  left  us 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  that  author. 

The  miscellaneous  poems  of  Alexan- 
der Wilson,  eminent  as  an  ornithologist 
(1766-1813),  are  replete  with  humorous 
fancies,  graphic  and  delicate. 

In  1801,  A Parnassian  Shop , Opened  in 
the  Pindaric  Style , by  Peter  Quince,  Esq., 
was  the  Boston  duodecimo  production  of 
Isaac  Story.  As  described  by  his  more 
distinguished  cousin,  Judge  Joseph  Story, 
he  was  “sportive,  refined,  facetious,”  and 
a man  to  whom  “ wit  and  humor  were 
provinces  in  which  he  sought  peculiar 
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favor.”  William  Ray,  a western  New 
York  country  school-master,  who  in  1803 
arrived  too  late  at  Philadelphia  to  secure 
an  editor’s  berth,  “ at  the  flattering  salary 
of  thirty  dollars  a month,”  wrote,  on  or- 
dinary and  festive  occasions,  some  lively, 
graceful  stanzas.  A volume  of  Ray’s  po- 
ems was  issued  in  1821,  at  Auburn,  New 
York.  He  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
United  States  seamen  captured  in  Tripoli 
Harbor,  and  after  his  release  served  on 
the  war  ship  Essex.  William  Biglow,  of 
Natick  (1773-1844),  disguised  much  that 
was  good,  bad,  or  passable  in  hilarious 
verse  by  his  pen  name  of  “Charles  Chat- 
terbox.” 

From  the  misty  past  of  American 
literary  comedy  I have  plucked  these 
names  at  random,  because  the  quill-work 
winch  they  identify  best  illustrates  what 
the  parents  of  our  fathers  and  mothers 
laughed  at.  We  of  the  present  genera- 
tion have  a more  dainty  and  varied  feast. 
When  “an  original  and  indolent  genius” 
presented  us  with  The  History  of  New 
York  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker , there 
was  a broad  smile  all  around.  Irving’s 
radiant  promise  at  twenty-six  was  scarce- 
ly fulfilled,  but  his  “deliciously  auda- 
cious” work  is  an  undying  honor  to 
American  letters. 

One  who  had  “little  sunshine  in  his 
youth  ” was  Irving’s  collaborator  in  Sal- 
magundi ; or,  the  Whim -Whams  ajid 
Opinions  of  Launcelot  Langstaff  and 
Others.  Twenty  numbers  of  this  felici- 
tous serial  satire  on  the  follies  of  the  day 
were  issued  during  the  year  1807.  James 
Kirke  Paulding  (1779-1860)  was  purely 
and  strongly  an  American.  He  loved 
his  country.  Patriotism  and  fidelity  il- 
lumine everything  that  his  pen  described. 
Plentiful  were  the  editions,  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  The  Diverting  History  of 
John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan.  The 
Dutchman's  Fireside  (1831)  exhausted 
six  editions  in  its  first  year  of  popularity. 
It  was  also  translated  into  several  Euro- 
pean languages.  This  romance  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  Westward  Ho! 
which  was  received  with  no  less  favor. 

Closely  following  in  the  wide  swath  of 
Irving’s  success  came  a glistening  line  of 
home  authors.  Individual  characteriza- 
tions will  be  noted,  so  far  as  bubbling  wit 
or  an  acceptable  dalliance  with  gayety 
influence  the  tone  of  contributions  to  a 
literature  whose  growth  has  become  ab- 
normal. Written  in  1813,  Washington 
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Allston’s  artistically  grotesque  poem  “The 
Paint  King”  is  so  markedly  humorous 
and  so  foreign  to  his  usually  sedate  com- 
position that  it  stands  quite  alone  in  a 
luxuriant  realm  of  fancy  where  this  gift- 
ed child  of  the  Southland  dwelt,  an  un- 
sullied, gentle  prince.  Henry  Pickering's 
chaste  verse  was  never  more  limpid  than 
when,  taking  grace  of  heart  from  Bar- 
low's culinary  bathos,  it  dignified  “The 
Buckwheat  Cake.”  Henry  Cogswell 
Knight,  in  his  “Lunar  Stanzas ” and  “The 
Country  Oven,”  proved  that  free  indul- 
gence in  a mirthful  whim  is  no  misuse  of 
sentiment.  We  find  great  merit  in  John 
Sanderson,  a vivacious,  nomadic  Penn- 
sylvanian, and  his  “Sketches  of  Paris”; 
in  Edward  Everett’s  “ That  Gentleman  ” ; 
in  Dr.  Samuel  Gilman’s  “ Essay  on  Pos- 
tures”; John  Neal’s  “Yankee  Peddler”; 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck’s  “ Major  Egerton  ” ; 
William  Cox’s  “Steam  Dream ” and  “Re- 
veries about  Oysters  ” ; and  in  Theodore  S. 
Fay’s  “Outline  Sketch,”  or  “The  Great 
Principle.” 

Our  applauded  story-tellers  have  not 
scorned  to  delve  in  humor’s  golden- veined 
mine.  Instance  how  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  “substantially  a New-Yorker, 
though  accidentally  born  in  New  Jersey” 
— by  his  close  intimacy  with  erratic  man, 
schooled  in  nature’s  open  book,  on  land 
and  at  sea — makes  us  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Sitgreaves,  rugged  Harvey  Birch,  Captain 
Jack,  Wharton’s  black  Caesar,  Long  Tom 
Coffin,  Trysail,  Bob  Yarn,  and  glorious 
Natty  Bumpo.  What  crystal-pure  wit, 
quaintness,  and  nobility  in  Leatherstock- 
ing! Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  too!  As  I 
read  this  clever  analyzer  of  human 
thought  and  action,  his  exquisite  sense  of 
the  tender,  the  loving,  and  the  beautiful 
(heightened  by  rainbow  streaks  of  life’s 
mirth  and  hope  and  cheerfulness)  out- 
balances all  his  weird  philosophies,  acute- 
ly wrought  speculations,  ghostly  ideal- 
isms, aud  morbid  intensity.  There  is 
humor  unpolluted  in  “Sights  from  a 
Steeple  ” ; sparklingly  flows  the  town 
pump’s  rill;  while  glee,  not  grief,  is  per- 
meating element  of  “Mr.  Higginbotham  s 
Catastrophe.” 

Romance  writing  is  much  like  bread- 
making; without  its  “little  leaven  that 
leavens  the  whole  loaf,”  fiction  becomes 
heavy,  flat,  tasteless.  It  is  the  humor, 
that  merry  Dr.  Holmes  could  not  keep 
out  of  his  psychological  story  of  Elsie 
Venner , which  redeems  the  book.  For 
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sixty  years  this  kindly  “autocrat”  has 
with  silken  ribbons  held  captive  Ameri- 
can hearts.  There  are  in  our  brilliant 
kaleidoscope  of  native  humor  a few  bits 
and  baubles  of  rhyme  comparable  to  the 
“One  Hoss  Shay”  or  “My  Aunt,”  and 
quite  as  well  known.  Such  are  master- 
pieces singled  from  mediocrity  by  a keen- 
scented  people.  It  is  Albert  Gorton 
Greene’s  ballad  of  “Old  Grimes,”  and 
not  his  declamatory  “Baron  Rudiger,” 
that  keeps  fresh  our  memory  of  one  of 
Rhode  Island’s  lawyer-poets.  John  God- 
frey Saxe,  the  cheery-voiced  Vermonter, 
who,  in  his  clouded  later  life,  was  a strick- 
en “ melancholy  Jacques,”  went  “Riding 
on  a Rail  ” straight  into  the  loud-echoing 
arena  of  public  applause.  “The  Smack 
in  School”  “’mid  Berkshire  hills  one 
summer’s  day”  caused  William  Pitt 
Palmer,  son  of  a revolutionary  soldier,  to 
have  thousands  of  admirers  beyond  his 
lggion  of  veteran  friends  in  New  York’s 
insurance  offices.  Francis  Bret  Harte’s 
“Heathen  Chinee”  is  heart  and  lip  with 
millions  who  can  see  no  special  radiance 
in  a poetic  gem  like  “Dickens  in  Campi.” 
A modest  circuit  lawyer  in  Maine’s  north- 
ern counties  wrote  two  five-act  tragedies 
that  have  been  consigned  to  the  morgue 
of  American  blank  vertse;  but  Nathaniel 
Deering’s  “Wreck  of  the  Two  Pollies”  is 
a household  chant  among  the  fisher-folk 
of  Penobscot,  Gloucester,  and  Marble- 
head. An  erudite  Hebrew  scholar,  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  learning  in  a New  York 
theological  institution,  which  he  liberally 
endowed,  told  us  in  mirthful  couplets 
how  he  had  received  and  enjoyed  “A 
Visit  from  St.  Nicholas.”  Clement  C. 
Moore’s  international  fame  is  thus  insep- 
arable from  Christmas  jollity.  When 
“Zekle  crep’  up,  quite  unbeknown,  and 
peeked  in  thru  the  winder,”  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  nestled  very  closely  to  the 
sympathies  of  genial, rustic  New-England- 
ers  and  big-hearted  Americans  every- 
where. None  of  Will  Carleton’s  * family 
shall  ever  go  “ Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor- 
house”;  for  though  “Betsy  and  I are 
Out,”  she  hasn’t  foolishly  “Gone  with  a 
Handsomer  Man  ” ; and  we  and  our  neigh- 
bors continue  to  esteem  the  only  popular- 
ly accredited  “sweet  singer  of  Michigan.” 

Humor  was  a faithful  servant  when 
Halleclr,  Drake,  Willis,  Sands,  and  Mor- 
ris “drove  the  jocund  team  afield.”  In 

# Mr.  Carleton’s  portrait  will  be  found  in  Harper 
Magazine  for  March,  1884. 


his  day,  no  wit  was  more  of  a local  favor- 
ite than  Robert  diaries  Sands.  Among 
Knickerbocker  literati  he  was  known  as 
the  Hoboken  humorist.  He  and  the  poet 
Bryant  were  close  friends  and  comrades 
in  their  young  manhood;  in  fact,  Sands 
may  now  be  called  the  old  Sketch  Club’s 
electric  light.  From  1827  until  his  death 
in  1832,  he  edited  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser . Nathaniel  Parker  Wil- 
lis and  George  Perkins  Morris  were  jour- 
nalistic partners.  Morris  excelled  as  a 
song  writer.  He  was  the  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayley  of  this  country.  Halleck  has  been 
more  fortunate  in  his  fame  than  many  of 
his  brother  verse  writers;  but  it  was  “Mar- 
co Bozzaris,”  a stirring,  liberty-breathing 
war  poem,  and  not  blithesome  “ Fanny,” 
or  other  jingling  gayety,  that  lifted  him 
into  a prominent  niche.  Several  prose 
sketches  written  by  Morris  in  comic  vein 
amused  a wide  circle  of  readers.  Chief 
among  these  trifles  was  “The  Little 
Frenchman  and  his  Water  Lots.”  Five- 
and-forty  years  ago  society  vei*se  by  Wil- 
lis was  much  sought  after.  His  “Love 
in  a Cottage”  is  exceptionally  fine.  Its 
humorous  definitions  of  Cupid's  fashion- 
able abode  and  chosen  habiliments  as 
contrasted  with  rustic  courtship  and  a 
milkmaid’s  artless  divinity  are  of  spicy 
flavor,  palatable  as  the  choicest  metrical 
vivacity  offered  by  Austin  Dobson,  Fred- 
erick Locker,  Charles  Stuart  Calverley, 
or  Andrew  Lang.  In  1865  Willis  told  a 
young  literary  friend  that  he  had  never 
regretted  compiling  Hurry  Graphs,  Fun 
Jottings , or  The  Rag  Bag.  His  free- 
handed pictures  of  the  odd  and  curious 
doings  of  amiable  or  unamiable  people 
whom  we  all  know  at  sight  will  repay  a 
later  perusal.  From  life's  frothy,  bub- 
bling keg  he  drew  the  laughable  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Passable  Trott  and  Miss  Albina 
McLush. 

In  my  sketch  of  Royal  Tyler  he  is 
named  as  founder  of  the  dialect  school  of 
American  humor.  So  far  as  the  Yankee 
idiom  is  recognized,  James  Russell  Lowell 
is  its  purest,  truest  exemplar.  The  Big- 
low Papers  stand  alone,  sui  generis , un- 
equalled, void  of  coarseness,  clear  cut, 
and  diamond  bright.  They  exhibit  the 
suburban  Down-easter  of  the  vintage  of 
1846 — bombastic,  self-sufficient,  uncouth, 
natural.  A mirth-loving  Britisher  had 
preceded  Lowell;  but  “Sam  Slick,  the 
clock-maker,”  is  neither  home-bred  nor 
thorough-bred.  Thomas  Chandler  Hali- 
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burton’s  characterization  of  a peripatetic 
Yankee  merchant  is  undoubtedly  enter- 
taining, though  far  distant  from  truth’s 
unerring  camera.  John  Neal  was  more 
happy  in  his  minor  delineations  of  the 
ubiquitous,  alert,  eager  - swapping  road 
tradesman.  So  was  Henry  J.  Finn.  In 
by  gone  years  George  H.  Hill,  John  Frost, 
Seba  Smith,  George  P.  Burnham,  Daniel 
Pierce  Thompson,  and  other  native  hu- 
morous writers  successfully  postured  in 
print,  with  the  shrewd,  garrulous,  inquis- 
itive, dickering  New  England  villager  as 
a perennial  buffo. 

Cloud  and  wind  wise  skippers,  dogmatic 
Solons  of  the  quarter-deck,  storm-beaten 
forecastle  veterans,  the  transplanted  Yan- 
kee, rough  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river 
boatmen,  veritable  loud-voiced  Hoosiers, 
the  untutored,  jovial  frontiersman,  the 
prairie  scout,  forest-hardened,  weather- 
seamed  mountaineers,  the  sun -basking 
negro,  quaint  and  indolent  pine-landers 
and  degraded  swamp -dwellers,  have  all 
supplied  our  literary  comedians  with 
unique  characters.  Requisition  has  been 
made  on  man  and  his  beast,  on  the  farm, 
the  cross-roads  tavern,  the  clearing,  the 
Southern  plantation,  the  logging  camp, 
the  backwoods  settlement,  the  gold  dig- 
gings, and  even  the  Indian  trail,  for  the 
types  of  animal  creation,  brute  or  human, 
that  might  surprise  and  amuse.  In  al- 
most everything  that  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  outing,  clownishness,  merry  sport, 
or  latent  fun  is  detected.  The  over-dress- 
ed, Thursday  afternoon  servant-girl  on 
promenade,  or  her  imminent  sister,  the 
kerosene  lighter,  is  no  longer  mirth’s  ex- 
clusive target.  In  large  American  towns 
and  cities  newly  arrived  Germans,  Irish, 
Chinamen,  Italians,  Turks,  or  Swedes 
take  their  turn  (before  ridicule’s  merciless 
quizzing-glass)  with  the  travelled  cockney, 
the  ‘‘heavy  swell,”  the  painfully  attired 
“dude,”  the  incurable  Anglomaniac,  the 
shamelessly  pilloried  mother-in-law,  the 
tailor-made  girl,  the  snail-paced  messen- 
ger-boy, and  the  erstwhile  drowsy,  now 
(arrectis  auribus)  sudden-heeled,  emphat- 
ic, and  devastating  Georgia  mule. 

Sitting  high-perched  on  the  shoulders 
of  eccentricity,  caricature  gibes  at  our  so- 
cial fabric,  and  finds  elements  of  ribaldry 
in  each  layer  thereof.  It  is  far  easier  to 
scoff  than  to  improve;  much  pleasanter 
to  laugh  than  to  be  laughed  at.  The 
American  paragraphic  satirist  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  His  name  is  Swarm;  his 


methods  and  merit  debatable.  While  in 
squib  or  anecdote  he  is  “ short,  sharp,  and 
decisive,”  he  is,  nevertheless  (and  too  of- 
ten), thoughtless,  abrupt,  offensive,  and 
cruel.  Refined,  delicate,  stingless  humor 
has  mettle  sufficiently  attractive — in  the 
airy  nothings  of  life;  in  its  affectations 
and  snobbishness;  its  boudoir,  drawing- 
room, or  club-house  extravagances;  in 
brain  vacuums  and  insipid  sentimentality. 

After  1825  there  grew  and  strengthened 
with  our  national  broadening  a popular 
demand  for  the  humorous  pen-work  of 
those  (our  observant,  keen-sensed  bro- 
thers) who  saw  us  as  outsiders  did,  and  fre- 
quently more  of  our  risible  peculiarities. 
Adepts  at  hitting  folly  on  the  wing  were 
Robert  S.  Coffin,  known  to  the  newspapers 
of  sixty  years  back  as  “the  Boston  bard” ; 
William  Post  Hawes  (Cypress,  Jun.); 
James  Nack;  Asa  Greene;  James  N.  Bark- 
er; Henry  Junius  Nott  (Thomas  Singular- 
ity) ; J ames  Hall ; Robert  M.  Bird,  the  nov- 
elist and  play  wright— a talented  physician 
who  wrote  Nick  of  the  Woods , The  Hawks 
of  Hawk  Hollow , Calavar%  and  the  For- 
restian  dramas  of  The  Gladiator  and  The 
Broker  of  Bogota;  Grenville  Mellen; 
Richard  Penn  Smith,  author  of  Dydimus 
Dumps ; Timothy  Flint;  Mordecai  M. 
Noah,  who  established  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  ; James  T.  Austin ; Augus- 
tus K.  Gardner;  John  Inman;  David 
Paul  Brown,  a distinguished  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia;  Cornelius  Mathews;  Dr. 
John  W.  Francis,  whose  residence  on 
Bond  Street  was  long  the  haunt  of  New 
York’s  coterie  of  wits,  yet  remembered 
as  the  most  jovial  and  worthy  gentlemen 
of  their  time;  William  Leete  Stone,  the 
original  “Lounger”;  J.  P.  Ingraham; 
McDonald  Clarke,  the  American  Nat  Lee; 
and  Isaac  Starr  Clason,  who  gloomily  end- 
ed a life  of  Bohemianistic  frivolity  in  a 
London  garret. 

John  Quincy  Adams  (1767-1848)  was, 
upon  occasion,  quite  proficient  as  a con- 
structor of  humorous  verse.  His  “Wants 
of  Man  ” shows  it  is  possible  for  a President 
of  the  United  States  to  enliven  cabinets 
after  he  has  appointed  them.  “Would 
you  believe,”  exclaims  De  Witt  Clinton 
in  one  of  the  Letters  of  Hibemicus,  “that 
the  man  who  pronounced  that  bombastic 
nonsense  is  passed  off  as  a paragon  of  wis- 
dom and  an  exemplar  of  greatness  ?”  Yet 
neither  John  Quincy  Adams  nor  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  with  his  parablic  wit  and 
illimitable  fund  of  stories,  could  veracious- 
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ly  bo  referred  to  4s  a niero  ndusenao-inon- 
gefcv  ; t 

Xl'mler  the  able  editorial  confhmt  of 
vLe^nj*  Ciny)cSjt  Clark,  the  Kniok^rbockffT 
Magat:Lne  hf:Ckm^^  and  for  a series  of 
years'  bright  in  our  literacy  annals  ^oiv* 
tinned  io  bo,  Hue  typo  vehicle,  of  the  s/oliol  - 
aidy  biyvmjriMs  of  this  country.  Few  of 
that  radiant  galaxy  of  writers  are  ncos 
living,  Their  nanifi^,  once  so  prominent, 
ii  i;rbrivCn  the  pulse  of  a dormant;  ruhru 
rotiofe  ill  is:  Gaylord  Claris  beloved 
t wm-broi  her  of  Lewis,  dying  at  Phikulel- 
Xdiiii  in  the  golden  sutfimyr  of  1841,  left 
tjthtpifiiinnn  tor  bur  recreative  tiburs. 
Tiiis  Volume  consists  of  sparkJiiig  essays-, 
anecdotes*.  and  numoroijs  seriocomic  qb- 
servaiioo*.  The  mirth  of  its  author  ^hk- 
prqhbuiicbdvby  Evert  Duyetrinck  to  be 
%* i^Riekhig, ^xubtuTuit  in  aniuml  spirits, 
but  «J  ways  iiHioeeiitT1 

As^neiated  with  the  Clarks,  or  eonteib- 
poruftebus.  that line  of  rnxkierb 

merry  men  which  immediately  preceded 
the  distinctively  American  school  of  Cap* 
George  Horatio  Derby  ("  Julm  Htoe*; 
bf?iT  I hivCles  Farrar-  Lrovvrm  \u  Arm* 
musf  ’W&vfkl  Showman  Mh.  Samuel  L: 
Clemens  Mark1 Twkiti  v^and  xk  ioau^t 
cloud  of  their  ; In  Jiiebadinfe; 

;.tbe  ilrvle  dn  corn*  ■ hfcsfertoi'  lease  of  hic.v  . 
bat,  such  as  it  ry  ileif  hope  most  rMj'eet- 
’ual ly  obscpye$  hW,Tes%  wortev 

Long  hfp/r  lib  bh^  <k<4Sbd  to  play 

witii  p t’vyjfi  ot  wersc;  so  mV;  : del  vex* : after 
bijs  of  cpi £Tum  reveals  to  a new  and 
» Ct>t Tl* ^ f&vt'.  thut  tbeir 
dull  vvpOil  :ire^  -i  man  or/mbT 

asptnd.muH.  original,  forceful  ideas',  ami. 
lUe  cfttrelt^^.T  ight  > hearted  wearer  of  h 
priceless  tlmiking  cap;  S&uiuel  Sulln 
Van  Cox*  writtmst  0 f rf  :p r eseh in t i vc 
makers,  has  briskly  tokf  ;'us-  .tty 

Ltltujh  llis  porititicbi  *obr  iV|m:1  ot  - 8 mi* 
iefet Cp*  4 UTurkery^ pf tli 1 f r*vV:4 
j^rnuswTiibh; 

k n • hy  ) edg  vd  o) akt erpi&ce  of  opf  national 

American  jonroahsrvi  i*  srvmvo  xvdil  Urn 
wivekv  of  qwutklr  bankrupted  Figaros. 
Arhnng^bhKp  speed  iatibn&  wefa  Ytinkeft 
D\:>Q(fle<Mi'*>l h nr.Jom # fife** n,  Jo/; if  OtiuBrjp 
77m  XoP/Vrn.  t Kit.Mobfirx  tv-rprt  Bog, 
BiHojutiplhi\  Ytinni)  Jlfto  r 
wo  in/,/  'Chi  l >t<'cb.  rad-  Siurt, 

Am'erira n Punrfi.  Vhd,  Fhpng  Lcovv-x. 
77u.‘  Rohthlri'.  fris.%  Siuiy  iMr  Valle!’, 
tines  recent  sHon-ilvcti  h^nUingw  and 
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jo  pnm  a>>&  to  focal  van) tv  precious, 
The n f hfr dahlias,  J? offh*  South,  Eas.EWest, 
UiU<)  cii^mysfc  erf  our  ( with 

tvhb*. 

perfect er&)%-  engagei!  JtjjgU  mpl  lb*v  priced 
“ funnjf  telimvV*  ifiU&fr-  iahmes  ami  fit- 
ful fevers  of  popular  triumph  shall  i*?maiev 
n n>0$t-  sacred  cotilid^Mce  wit! i th?nr  pre- 
j^fiX  ; Bfi^VV^-1)  -!Fu  ♦•.  :flftj-  ' thfe 
cUiUpetit-iuri  iu  . illustrated  aiul  c 1 > r 
iu#  badiuage  v#  positively  omuovtfs. 
Jipmot  ioy  wiial  jnuf-ses  for  it)  hot  oifiy 
pernVeatti>i  bill  - 1 >*  $aih jtates  the  bulk 

^johdKnis  iy  po  yield . 3/  jm 

‘ )a»iri  rriitji  v it  Artistic  ^H>t^xueii.rc?s  of  David 
,fe.  J^briafeih  Peltx  i>,  C;  Dailey,  John 
J^fehan,  Htury  L.  8t>?j*ifyfe.  jc  Bel- 
Kuy?  Thyr&itfcfe, 

Jufirvpr  So)  teytiug^r  Whies* ; J itvplt  i ns; 

4mt  rAfl&r  apt  of 

ycsterelas'  m more  than  nculle4  hy  the 
her  rods ; pc  jifti  f touybyS  dud  rfever  satiric 
conceits  of  \‘A.:-:-B;:vFrost-:  Thomas 
W.:  b.  tihvw&vd,  V/  J:  %y)^  W.  A! 
Holers.  Mh’Iumu  Woolf  E.  W Kemble. 
Thimias  CouUausv 

; Thompson',’  Sehetil,  Ered  Opprr  Palmer 
Af ter  1&7G  much  Coxv  •Ziitiiri^rriiiuh  QriMy edotE  Raimrci, 
lily  vi.sibos,  like  Do  {.tr»tH»n  IIutfffltQti,  MePou^aJl.  ami 
\i  Vhich  Tkibert.  Visrheck.  .Txv^ ylc^adtfiir • .tin;. 
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Humoring  a tenacious  memory,  I recall  CarrUthers;  John  Brougham;  Henry  I. 
(of  the  period  between  1840  and  1800)  Brent  ( ‘ 4 Dots  • ’) ; Robert  Howe  Gould  ; 
many  native  literary  comedians  of  rare  Park  Benjamin;  Wilfiatn  E.  Burton; 
talent.  Notable  among  these  laugh-  James  Wright  Simmons;  a brilliant  Cay* 


raisers  were  John  ft.  Saxe,  already  re- 
ferred to;  Charles  F.  Briggs;  Frederick 
William  Shelton,  author  of  the  “Tinni- 
cum  Papers*”  “The  Trollopiad."  and 
“Up  the  River”;  Henry  Augustus  Wise 
(“Harry  Gringo");  Samuel  A.  Hammett; 
J.  C.  Hinckley  ; Henry  H.  Riley,  whose 
“ Puddle ford  Papers"1  are  yet  read; 
Charles  Wilkins  Webber;  Francis  A. 
Durivage  (“The  Old  Un");  Frederick  S. 
Cozzens,  author  of  the  “ Sparrowgims 
Papers";  Frank  B.  Goodrich  (“Dick 
Tinto”);  Hamilton  C.  Jones,  who  wrote 
the  “Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky”;  Laugh- 
ton Osborne;  Philip  B.  .January  (“The 
Man  in  the  Swamp");  Henry  William 
Herbert  (“Frank  Forester”);  John 
S.  Robb  (“  Solitaire ”) ; D.  Corcoran ; 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  famed  author 
of  the  song  entitled  “ Sparkling  and 
Bright  ” ; John  Pendleton  Kennedy  ; 
Madison  Tensas  ; J.  W.  McClinioek;  Sol 
Smith,  of  theatrical  anecdote  celebrity; 
Dan  forth  Marble;  William  Tappan 
Thompson,  author  of  “Major  Jones's 
Courtship”;  Joseph  N.  Field  (“Old 
Straws  "and  “ Everpoint M);  William  Ir- 
ving Paulding;  Judge  A.  B.  Longstreet, 
whose  “Georgia  Scenes”  were  widely 
popular;  George  W.  Kendall;  John  B. 
Lamar,  the  vivacious  describer  of  “ Polly 
Peachblossom's  Weddiug" ; George  Wood, 
author  of  “ Peter  Schlemihl  in  America  ” ; 
and  Joseph  C.  Neal.  “ Charcoal  Sketcher  " 
of  Philadelphia  street  life. 

Continuing  the  retrospect,  “auld  ac- 
quaintance" is  maintained  with  Epes  Sar- 
gent; T.  W.  Lane;  Johnson  J.  Hooper 
{“Simon  Suggs ‘b;  T.  A,  Burke;  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted;  G,  M.  Wharton 
(“Stahl") ; John  L.  MeCounel,  a Western 
character  writer  of  raeiness  and  spirit; 
Albert  Pike;  J,  Ross  Browne;  David  H. 
Strother  (“Porte  Crayon'):  Joseph  G. 
Baldwin,  author  of  “Flush  Times  in  Al- 
abama" : Thomas  B.  Thorpe ; Robert  Carl- 
ton; Edward  H.  Dixon;  I)r.  James  S. 
Peacocke;  A.  On  key  Hall  (“  Hans  Yor- 
kel  Mi ; Edward  Sand  ford ; Herman  Mel- 
ville; John  Kee.se;  Jonathan  F.  Kelley 
(“  Falconbridge  ") ; Henry  Perry  Leland, 
author  of  the  “Gray  Bay  Mare”;  El- 
bridge  Gerrv  Paige  (“Dow  Jr.");  Mor- 
timer M.  Thompson  (“  Doesl.icks”),  of 
comet-streaked  reputation;  William  A, 
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olinian ; Pliny  Miles;  P.  Hamilton  My- 
ers; Richard  B.  Kimball;  J.  L.  H,  Mc- 
Cracken ; Charles  As  tor  Bristed;  aiid 
Thomas  Dunn  English,  author  of  “ Ben 
Bolt,"  and  editor  (in  1848)  of  John  Don- 
key, a humorous  paper  before  mentioned. 


J.  II.  WILLIAMS. 


The  facetious  vein  of  Charles  G.  East- 
man was  exquisitely  developed  in  para- 
graphing and  fugitive  verse.  He  was  a 
Vermont  editor— like  Saxe— and  a cul- 
tured man,  whose  dainty  quill  fancies  of 
forty  years  ago  are  now  quite  forgotten. 
Of  his  better  known  contemporaries  were 
George  Arnold  (“  MeArone”);  Nathaniel 
Shepard,  a meteoric  genius ; George  Den- 
ison Prentice,  long  time  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier , ami  a trenchantly 
witty  paragrapher;  Charles  Graham  Hat- 
pine  (“Private  Miles  O'Reilly  ") ; Henry 
Clapp,  Jun.,  editor  of  the  brain- weighted 
Saturday  Press;  Oliver  Bell  Dunce; 
John  S.  Du  Solle  (“  Knickerbocker 
George  W.  Harris  (“  Hut  Lovingood 
Janies  W.  Morris  (“K.  N.  Pepper”); 
William  T.  Porter:  D.  O.  C.  Town  Icy 
(“Alderman  Rodney”);  John  E.  Hatcher 
George  Washinghm  Brick");  Dr.  S. 
S.  Carroll;  William  North;  George  S. 
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Lockes  journal  bore  a title  tliat  w&ygrim* 
ly  suggestive  of  those  keou-edged,  ironO 
oul,  slushing  utterances  by  and  Concern- 
ing 

)y  b joh  gave  the  • ; ‘pon  fedferit  X-  ffead*  Lok  * 
JL£r$  v; Ulg  ci ti>U lu LifJti,  1 « -City* 

Bun  Derby  ("  John  Flnionix  ) died,  with 
bkabed  sympathy  pajEuig  ibn 
•soulful  trifii$&t<<  aJo.ker,<  t?xodwa.  5fevE; 
fefii  tjftftecL  bis 

fortunes  with  thpav  of  the  Mackerel  B**E 
gade,  and ..■djvferte j fbousnwb*  of  rciuleh? 
hi  and  out  of  Unv  gnuni  annjS  fer  io- 
diou&  v"< v*s  W aM ? ■ the  m* 

Boa  s aecoplvd  lCabelaii? m iha  spi nt  not. 

tji^  leU^E  tff  ex pmssKui . His  quaudness 
waa  innooent.  and  it  yet  remains  ho 
equal  led.  Somi»ho(lfcv  lias 
i';i I ru  Aujenrnn  If  surb 

life  the  most  mASeea  ble  characteristic  of 


■Easily  ac.^e^UdM  OUr  mcent  Mrar  Umo 
ininim;  It.  will  be  found gathered 
varbrnK  ottirRefive  vb luroes.  u Urge  part 
of  Uedr  t40nttfit$  being  vsaliHyal  .^©Vst^; 
.■Dtlriinr  V.u<  iU'Miio>i:Ho,  **r-rp» ivc  p*ve>J 
Hr  ifoUir,e.«  fti!v/ay  s good)  was  at  hi* 
lVd  icated  toll  w • * Btay  -at  vii  ome  Ra  n g nra; • 
llis  •''  $ yveut  LiUle  jran?  •'  put .ihfe  loy&f  jM/je 
nbtee  in  « fit  ter  Ayiing  upon  pet  tdd  so- 
ciety •■  Adofii^e'!® ,:.  av  t(m  coarser  ? gniined 
JEEBn/u?  had  in  oolojiub  days  upon 

XVvs  Eh- land's  j^t-dy-  yeomen.  this  r/ud’o* 

jaVelip  Vif 

u iHrrfnpjetl, : • t* 1 1 iyl >"-l i^eic i>i3 ‘ - ffo.fe ■-' . I ii t « # - 
tiio mpiUnon  uniform  of  volunteer  rugi- 
inetdM  fa  ml  to'vi;  ih3  tlie  l^upiame  JDWv  id 
t?*  m*rt  E -J  ^ 

by-.’h  fik?Wrl  Hr  NVwoll  E^Virpheus  V. 
.Kerr  i\  wHv  xi#\v.x  paper  ^'xrnlaVifms  of 
JdtifcVT  E They  *<»on  Uael  n\* 

pjaade^;  fbiLluftcd  •'.&  ’^5l(i|p^Jh id,.-' 
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our  jeMenE  Charles  Farrar  Browne  uts- 

eoiv^riousJy  wore  liis  oip  no 

\l\im.  For 

rokeKt  h.  xswEa. 

& 

o early  eij^ht ; years  he  wiivr 
tUthltW.  Ilb 'humor  iosi  nt 

dsed  iwoejM; 

»in*  of  /Jiii 

’ v * VCi.£¥?EXf*  'S  < 

uiomi  irliito*  i *j  Lomiou  f 

Llg,  It  Was  it' 

rblUipS ■■(’'  U;»ry  Bearlc  '!) ; Fizz  -j;uiK‘r. 

O'Bwcit,  WHotil  a ewilefeii  conimde  oiw,('  . 

Vtfjtyu  A , dfuE 

liug  n^veOv. 

• Wfeaifc  oil  tltr  titli  of  m 

rli,  1867.  tie. 

loa%tt’U  i».%  ’’  bnf'lliftst  arid  test 

uf the  sbpE 

euytaib  ftfl b {tt  Soulhruiiptot 

i,  u>  EiiglaijiJ, 

«.f  (lie  Dipriitui'  .Tlion'iiis  1 •*■ 

via  Reilly  ; 

that  ^iwe^e,  brief  epitiipb  pi 

■OfustHieod  %*; 

Josppli  Barbour;  ;md  Oinri 

e»  Gayler, 

IT/UJiio.i  Oh  V'lviitk  was  impr 

essiv«;ij%  i.i'iir- 

' vf  4)M$e  goyr^ileic«l'-wiri 

tyrs,  heurk* 

( u I i e.  6 itui  cl  v rcs|iDkcu . 

s vrero’  tetlor 

: .:... ifi&ijik.  to  tli«  Iiuttoii's  C 

aj»  iit  18KL 

Tilsit  tte  :'Is\V'bv  '‘  safciffij 

t>i  tlio  iliiatHfl! 

aVi  Ijy  a jbo 

!•:>  utefc.  .oijmjiosiiiou.  or  e! 

[root;  or  U»fef 

in.J}r  \m»  burst  of  song.,  Li 

af  puie  ;ipd 

they  tr^re  &nv  fart-heL"  .komvvh;/.th»ri.  the 

tVBrrrn  stepped  quickly  to  d 
ealbHiid  served  rn  the  ranks 
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soiwriy  proclaimed,  in  Uie  sotnm^  oi  • rtu&u&  fow.;e*  ajja.ms. 

1835,  t bat,  Sir  John  Hersehel.  of  astro* 
nomie&l  fame,  had  made  astoiiudiitig1  dis- 
coveries nt  thu  Capo  of  Good  Hope  with  plucked  nd  »dvei<iKooient  or  fraudulent 
a new  forty  ivvo-ii uins*iu»:l-po\ver  magm-  notoriety-  from  the.  nocturnal  heavens; 
tier  of  the  fvmti.  . LoeW ■$$$  minutely  but,  working  manfully  at  their  sanctum 
scientific  and  attractively  vivid  in  bis  de*  tables,  in  the  day  glare ..tlmy  tore  the 
'mmm  $$  B**tur*  formations  of  basal tic  dniniuo  iVom  smirking,  hypooriin  ,»‘i  ideal- 
■wtek  (covered  with  dark  red  ttovvers)v  ism,  und ^ sMwed  m^dtetfn-  |if#: 

watci\  trees,  }dantsv  volc;U)Mes,  birds  am  purdied  am)  efeyatod  by  a heroic  press 
ati$  JttV^duglier  oilers,  Thb  Jiar-  • irenlmimi.  iltyiader,  more  brt^w^  tth* 
raiive  appeared  m Urn  New  York  Sun  imiTauied,  memeiybur  always  wjtldrCthfc 
The  subsequently  published  pamphlet  is  eomd  of  honest,  iuotfensive  phrasing  .&r$ 
nowadays ••  harder  to  grasp  tlukfi  at  that  Charles  iHtdley  Warner.  Frank  R Stock 
periixl  t he  n 1 mi u i&iii & &n  d f outi iai ns  of  hm,  Rietmrd  Malcolm  John. stop,  ami  our 
nightV  queenly  silver  orb  seemed  to  be.  blithe  cori$ukv^«oe'i&l,  William  L.  A Idea. 
Since  Loc  ke  s tone  newspaper  Amuiiaxes  Gemma  dialect  (or  more  properly  the 
have  ret  been  infrequent.  “Eli  Per  Ehirm  landsmanY  ? ; broken  English  Gras 
kins'-  is^rri?sslv  libelled  when  named  with  also  been  inimitably  hti  listed  by  our  mirth 
Chester  Hull,  the  Sensational  pauamlistic  ful  penmen.  In  J 8fl$,  Charles  PtodiVey- 
fakir  in  San  Francisco.  The  New  York  Leland  made  it  a literary  stock  to  irad*\ 
Herald’ s startling.  V>gns,  lmif -itolomri-  mu]  the  “Hans  Breitmium  " bid  tads  very 
bead- lined  -alary  of  the  escaped  Bieuagt'rie  speedily  bad  buyers,  readers,  and  mtoa- 
at  Central  Park,  ami  a Braid]  fan.  Monte  tors.  Most  successful  after  Letomi  wax 
lYoto  wedding,  detailed  with  rcportorial  Charles  Folhm  Adams,  with ’‘Leedie Yaw/ 
gravity  and  precision  m the  New  York  eon  Strauss, ■'  and  si  mi  bo  si;,  h?  n?  Tea* 
.Time#  tebout,  J874);  arp  Ikith  <k(  verse;  Thbsfc po&rns dcley&k1 

their  >ou»uia(iYv  kmd  \y  illustrated  by  Swetumv.  u Boston  ariisU 

in  Ibe.  rure/n.U  v y juntos  o».i  thought.  st.rll sotjiyv'.inieroaiiofnd  fa ee.  Joseph  o' 
granorjvs  of  - tourgv  William  Curtis.  Poo-  AbyN  ^Helf'orGoorAbdches bud  a spurt 
aid  (>..  Muehclh  WHliuio  .Allen  Butko  of  popularity;  ami  1 t ori  Pre^rr  C TT. 
•Francis.  Beet  linrto  Thomas  JAbiv-y  Ah  Harris  of  Cbtoagrp  bus.  not  suthered  either 

J.  ^fJiqVfihg  tliia  laugh* 

b»  idye  Jnsieh.  Gilbert  HohUtid,  Edmund  wtonmghtonn.  A sod  her  success  cropped 
Ciaie/irm  Sfedinaij:.aiid.  ChmWs:  Warren  .from  a well  bar  vested  speeiahy  has  Ikicii 
Stoddard,  humor  and  kutho  v^ere  eyer  , j wlta-rt  Ratpl<Y  * ' .Piuub  letri>i*r.  ” 

R’liaty;  eleaul^  i^ilsN  The^c?  writer  ’ ■ portly pd’;hy;;W*  H,  Levtemi  f^PriV 
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ortee  iuaii  * Danbury  Nem, 

cleaned  his  welebnty  as  n writer-  in  six 
v Yvt  he  was :♦  JomiuWsr . 

anil  .r^mi.VtiVv  >WiT&  ttfc.Alvs  ©£  #*£$>; 
priet.y  ‘ Murk  Twain  ’ i*  the  one? /man 
Of  a) I our ^ }^4f]eqiHfij6  whom 

Growl  Lock  chose  for  its  nbb. 

Charles.  B.  < v M.  Quad  "').  sako.i- 

fjr*ess^r  of  -life  - Detreat  if* #w  ..fc $1$! 
pmixinf  by  a ttmaelous  virde  of  adunrers. 
Utn  more  mentwork  Im*  a deedi'dly  im- 
proved. M,m>r  Ivibert- tiring 
of.  leduve  bail*',  )nonobni>»oi>  aioi^noes. 
and  luacr-dV«laid.'i'.  ]u‘aIldkv)^coftdrnj^  p ro 
fesstoiuii  t ugagcnumlsS, g<n«v*‘uu*i  y d Untie# 
bis  wnniut'  buzz  of  rip  vwious  approba- 
tion between  two  ' 

protikish  hi  the  gmx t American 

jojji  rnalGUc  <J  i retie : OroR&^^^  add 

liatenerfc  ^|K‘djy* Vi  Bil  I Nye:'vaud  )n^  Hor- 
sier side-pa rnjvr,  kviiK'H AV’hiteimib  Rbop 
severally  i\\e  Droanius  of  lu- 

d-ianajioiK 

Silver  * hqif&h  g.tfbltfri.y b*v 
mupe,  de- 

lightful * ' Mrs.  Parti n y iu  t ha  mhu&i 


pFIK  V*  BEAU. 


breuirep  m cotton  rifie  fee las  nave  years  (now.  dunb,  XWJy  on  l aimas  tu&t 
had  several  faithful  biographers.  Irwin  wen*  fairly,  Sijtooely  won.  Henry  W. 
Russell's  platiUitiph Lu^rimlles of  life  and  SUavf  jk*3b>*sh  iSlJmigs4'),  enrol  led  wiili 
froik*  at  **  E>o  Quarter^'  vmn>  perfect  m t h e pnragrk pliiw  $ vi trial d i s that  were  &tfei 
ei)setphle?  synpnetry’.  and  laugh  j»o wei\  ai*^  noL  *3  hnasvd  ftU  the  more  because 
J 4^!;  A/ltkpdbtr  V UncG  R^i:nu^,h  bis  plaeg'^t  ufctUtfed;  Sueb  a 

is  »:uiSi ||  •?»  b>lK-d«rn-  bn  K.is  heart-sOtVi\dbng  pbdoi'mh.er.  or  a rpdke 

f*>rnmf  jp^fe>r>a.l  as:>*»«  i-my  Hawi.ue.l  W..  of  like  mellk/d  and  gr*Wtj|SSji  wptd  ude, is 
>cu  .;  j j : OM  Sr  rh;u  \v.:is« . »'  ‘*>0*  r R^uh  rare  'mheeii 

of  tin?  ^r^un^air  Trniytl&\T  ‘ ‘ RrbUder  ( Krskw  hilv  tatniiiar  do  Ajpeneap  vead^ 

Oanko  ry  and  ins  vUdi*** porous  LhU\  4* is..  j(  is  only  whervhr  is  in,  ibe  vein  l!»ai 

Kith  tJlu'h-  M 1-b'n‘oh  ; and  iv;  faiir  of  Major  i'ioulrs  )1.  Smnii  yviidi  Arp'h 
'T#xm  :rmw iieirks  the  vent ikM ion  or  print,  ‘Max 

each  |>riW^^  fjl^lf'ii&P'  $i}&  of  <\Hi^rfe  Hybey  (y)ark)  bus  'gbpe 

the y'l  iveliV^  uitul  faw.4  in  our  0 Oukof  the  H indy  Burly ""  of  utri ve  jour* 

Tarienlnmf.  viatimrafeuriyal  urv.  Thomas  uali^m  and  in-iusti  e u^  ly  mukv^  l»»s  " lUi  n 
N«l**n  p;iy  vsiui?  ;ii!i(  gifted  Virgin*  ijom  Shots’  wherever  Le  Imds  ‘‘  -Elbow 
iaii.  ha v hfvy;  par.p^nJarly  foitcumbA  b‘  i\0“m  ” »ii  move  .!um*.tvye.  business  *.‘Inih 

• apaly  Wfotyah  vt#  wot  tea.  neGx  Molvill^''  -D*  I^ntlon  {/,*$&  Per- 

if  O iivr-r  (bdii^outh  ia  luimoM^t  for  kub  » has  vesolwd  uml  re  resolved  * but 
all  kMfeei.i'rinl ; '; - i{ * ; gritis  jlm  ^unvey  Eugebe  Eiehk  Henry 
fbr»>Mgh  modern  Kumd  tOti-yi^r  New  Ti  n Evek  White-,  and  Sinnky  W^brloo 
York  m '*n*'  vfci'&f p4  V Hii-  keep '.t'Kiengr/  ntul.il in  <Unue&iie  tirerealx)ut 

oiom>  ri^tbu^  of  binibufully  HPjtpbed  with  tbis  iiiapnk  of 

hvM  eoiitnry . tie  would  h>i\'v ^ i^bemfeh  hi*  north.  Full  * skilled  haml  abtib*>  mm*- 
i.r Horn  /v  rrh6  people  tivvv  A.re  fu-tuler  of  ut  n<  1j< 1 It- . buiiiur<ais ^ cunning  Tliomas 
:itrbt(;gt>r.s;  l(*t>!  h/ivb  UjbuQi1  (^p  of  %hm*  Sufdi  Weaver  • tilths 
wiio  nave  hii:  ' In  ».h;>  hu\b  .uml  *:ra  )i  pjvdHd  krsun  h;o*  Sidewalk.  Shidivs-" 
typieib  Rivar-d  does. uni.  fatten  i>u  proper  1-  He  rs  u busy,  energetic  pika  of  Hark 

tyr»;'  ,-oti  .flic  •-fo.rd*®" kue-ec^f u f ^ 
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Rewey,  justly  praised  for  type  InaUbiiiPy, 
is  dot og-bot t«r-  recoin  {(earn'd  work,  George 
L.  Cntiin  I"  Efelisi  Ottte*  "1  «ud  George  B, 
fjfwd^iu  ybBeitBl*  Mvildwin  '.■)  ,liro 
uh  g*‘V'^eiiile'4>t 

iK'r.K--.  i iii"  M".t.  Charles  >1  Webb 
1 v‘ tlidiM.  Raul  ’^.oafias£r»i«!ly  il  ashes  witU 
his  okbsohool,  diwmor- window  style  of 
tmeestyc  Joint ; tt&i 

wWc  fptfjipjh  to  1>C  Shabby  raimput  tyi&ii 


fck  'VYt  j li.i»ro • J>eys<l}tlo..  of  tbe 'Xettx'.-.: 

rimes:/  W.  J.  Lampion  ("Top-  both  Hanks  TlyCjesfvr's  talisman  quickly 
and  Waxeoi  ; Prentice  Mill-  change  front  bond  ie.  band, 
y pcctpjbrl^  posmoprddf:  Fred  .11.  Sain«M-lAn<M/r.sot«MwKctn'Pr.  “«  bright- 
. blown  eastward  by  a Dakota  Wowed  youth  of  promise  ''  Mare  .Cook 
; Edwat’tl  S.  Van  Zilt  and  John  (“Vandyke  Brown");  William  Albert 
k Bang's  fanUcal  MiUiiiatbtnsj-s)—  AVill.ies,  - Bait  Jm-tiss  of  the  TV;c:cr  “ at. 
ting  steadily,  feumorutftd^,.' fwjllt-  WbiUMitiJl,  .to*  Champlain;  "Jav  Cbarl- 
Aspiibng  competlim-s  throng  tSd  Hon " Goh'i$foit  h,  loved  of  inajiy ; A.;W 

Kelly  Parmenas  Miv/’r.  Georcrt. T.L;u:<- 
• ’ ’ " '■'ijpfti,  jovial  son  of  *Esop,  and  m verso  o 

:.‘>diioi  of  (lie  Fi  tr-Jur  L;4t-:-f*  ; Kr.  Gefwye 
’ ■.  .;  W.  Jblgbv,  a V tl  1 , 1‘nr.V.t  ioHS  fk'UUiel*)!- 

.'  ||||||ss  ( ‘ajitaiii  Roland  Folgi-r  Collin,  glyeful' 

' sa'lor-tuan  (Nantucket  omelet  whose  salt 
Kuffi&jfc'AV:  never  lost  its  say yr;  Thomas  W.  Eicltel- 

?•  . ., ■.'  te-rg^r*  'wag  of  Keokuk  v 

y . -y'ws.  P If-  'Welch,  in  on  ifubte  ift  bis  lh*»eo.  anti 
y;  ^ltU'\,V(  : ^'rip-ioly  Bullet  it  i 


Still  loifomig  Si'  •.-•  . other*,  whyi  wove 
once  uay  eobirwies.  speak  proud |y.  Wn~ 
ibri'ly  ojf  each  Absent  ui.^s  tjatv  ul  fapiv; 
;;(.•(!  tel!  thou-  rounder  ••iyalV 


&ovw  :ivti‘a  vcei'^ 

A liMid  : fife  'V  i{  |tf  — 

;pf^v^.-ti  »•  ■things 

. Witi  'v>c.vr;rde:'v(>  d^j>cud  nil  .licnriH  to  t»nrik 

; : 0*0:  •:. 
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SOCIAL  TARADIDDLES  —Drawn  by  Gkorok  t>u  MAtmnEn. 

R«.  Oitsiiwotow  ifiAidf  tty  htr  hwtbond) : “ What  a long  tiresome  piece  of  music,  that  was— who's  It  by,  I wonder?'’ 
n,  GiwxInotok:  “ Beethoven.  rny  love." 

r».  Gusuinoton  (fo  hotfat)  : "My  Hear  Mrs  Brown— what  fuaverHy  music  I How,  In  every  foir,  one  feels  the  stamp  of  the  greatest  genhifl  the  world  has  ever  known  lM 


(Kbitar’s  dEasq  Clinic. 


EVERY  winter  in  New  York  now  brings 
a constellation  of  college  dinners. 
There  are  about  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  colleges  in  the  country,  and  the  larger 
and  more  important  of  them  maintain 
permanent  clubs  in  New  York.  Talent 
and  energy  drift  toward  the  great  cities, 
and  the  associated  alumni  of  a college  or- 
ganized into  a club  preserve  and  perpet- 
uate the  old  feeling  of  comradeship  which 
diffuses  a glow  of  sentiment  over  a life 
that  otherwise  might  seem  arid. 

If  the  dinners  were  mere  festivities  and 
roistering  revels,  they  would  still  relieve 
the  engrossing  urban  struggle  for  a live- 
lihood. Good-fellowship,  which,  as  at 
these  dinners,  is  wisely  restrained  from 
undue  excess  observing  perhaps  the  Ba- 
conian rule,  and  the  “bold,  bold,  but  not 
too  bold,”  is  a rejuvenating  and  restora- 
tive influence.  It  is,  indeed,  a debatable 
ground,  that  of  the  midnight  feasts  of 
youth,  or  of  retrospective  maturity.  So 
cogent  and  persuasive  have  been  the  pleas 
for  the  good  creature  tobacco,  and  for  the 
golden  beakers  of  the  warm  South  crushed 
from  the  vineyards  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Parthenopian  slopes,  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  bewilder  one’s  self  into  a sense  of  duty  in 
draining  the  cup  and  blowing  the  wreath 
in  honor  of  Alma  Mater. 

But  this,  however  pleasant,  is  not  the 
sum  of  the  significance  of  these  annual 
dinners.  There  was  never,  indeed,  such 
a dining  city  as  New  York.  In  London 
and  in  other  capitals  there  are  dinners  of 
state,  dinners  of  surviving  guilds,  dinners 
to  noted  persons,  and  political  banquets. 
Thackeray’s  rollicking  sketches  of  them, 
and  of  the  fragmentary  and  hesitating 
eloquence  of  the  unhappy  orators  who  are 
sacrificed  when  the  cigars  appear,  with 
his  sly  thrusts  at  the  thin  menus  of  such 
half-Barmecidian  banquets,  depict  feasts 
which  our  sumptuous  college  dinners  do 
not  resemble.  All  the  foreign  varieties  of 
the  public  banquet,  indeed,  are  familiar  to 
us.  But  the  brilliant  succession  of  New 
York  dinners,  at  which,  as  a member  of 
Parliament  said  two  or  three  years  ago 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  dishes  are  as 
exquisitely  cooked  and  served  as  hot  as  at 
the  finest  private  houses  in  England,  and 
the  speeches  are  sparkling  coruscations 
Vol.  LXXX.-No.  479.-7  5 


of  humor  and  eloquence  and  aptness — all 
this  is  not  known  out  of  New  York. 

It  is  also  new  here.  It  is  a compara- 
tively modern  “function,”  and  really  be- 
gan with  the  New  England  dinner,  which, 
at  a time  when  there  were  famous  orators 
in  New  England,  summoned  them  annu- 
ally by  turn  to  speak  in  New  York.  The 
central  ceremony  of  that  society  a genera- 
tion ago,  however,  was  the  annual  oration, 
of  which  the  latest  most  noted  illustration 
was  the  discourse  of  Rufus  Choate,  de- 
livered at  the  old  Tabernacle  just  below 
Leonard  Street,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Broadway.  It  was  the  phrase  in  this 
oration,  “they  came  to  found  a church 
without  a bishop  and  a state  without  a 
king,”  which  drew  Bishop  Wainwright 
into  controversy.  But  that  good  prelate 
was  not  essentially  pugnacious,  and  the 
most  earnest  polemic  would  not  have 
driven  him  from  the  gay  and  hospitable 
board #of  the  Pilgrims. 

It  was  that  part  of  the  annual  commem- 
oration, the  hospitable  board,  which  at 
last  became  and  has  remained  its  crown- 
ing ceremony.  Its  persistence,  the  grad- 
ual passing  of  the  sceptre  of  affairs  in 
New  York  largely  into  Yankee  hands,  the 
bland  audacity  of  the  oratory  at  the  din- 
ner, which  yearly  asserts  the  continuing 
and  triumphant  ascendency  of  New  Eng- 
land in  New  York,  the  presence  of  famous 
guests  who  were  themselves  illustrations 
of  New  England  genius,  statesmanship, 
and  power,  have  all  long  supplied  the 
example  of  a regularly  recurring  public 
feast  which  could  be,  and  has  been,  gen- 
erally and  happily  adopted  by  associations 
of  every  kind.  The  college  dinner  is  its 
latest  form,  and  none  is  happier  or  more 
popular. 

Such  annual  and  incessant  feasts  have 
naturally  developed  their  own  oratory, 
which  is  of  a distinct  type,  very  much 
modified  from  the  elaborate  oration  or 
the  grave  occasional  address  of  the  older 
time.  The  modern  dinner  speech  is  a 
happy  blending  of  sparkling  banter,  time- 
ly allusion,  pleasant  sentiment,  and  seri- 
ous thought;  compact,  pointed,  glowing, 
witty,  earnest,  and  good-natured.  The 
hour  of  the  constant  public  dinner  has 
brought  its  man  in  many  forms,  and  if 
there  was  never  better  eating,  as  the  Eng- 
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lish  guest  gladly  conceded,  there  was  nev- 
er better  nor  more  suitable  speaking. 

And  this  brings  the  Easy  Chair  to  its 
text  which,  however,  the  dinner  speech 
wilfully  discards,  for  the  speaker  is  bent 
upon  a certain  object,  which  is  not  the 
elucidation  of  a toast,  but  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  table,  and  under  cover  of  en- 
tertainment to  make  his  own  point  and 
clinch  his  own  thought  in  the  hearer’s 
mind.  If  the  speaker  can  once  lay  his 
spell,  the  wedding  guest  is  held,  and  must 
needs  hear  the  tale.  Now  the  present 
text  is,  that  the  college  club  dinner,  by 
stimulating  college  feeling  and  consecra- 
ting an  evening  to  public  homage  to  the 
college,  refreshes  in  the  public  mind  the 
significance  of  the  college  in  American 
life.  It  gives  the  claims  of  the  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  life  a chance  to  be  heard 
even  in  Babylon. 

The  tendency  of  American  life  is  to 
exalt  material  standards  and  material 
prosperity — a tendency  of  which  the  col- 
lege truly  discerned  is  the  natural  cor- 
rective. But  the  material  tendency  does 
not  spare  the  college,  and  would  gladly 
subdue  it.  It  would  mould  it,  if  possible, 
into  a mighty  afreet  to  fetch  and  carry, 
to  unlock  mines,  to  level  mountains,  to 
extort  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  make 
them  serve  as  the  modern  philosopher’s 
stone  to  transmute  every  substance  into 
gold.  This  is  the  tendency  for  the  col- 
lege to  resist.  It  is  not  to  be  the  slave  of 
the  earth,  but  the  minister  of  heaven.  Its 
great  function  is  not  to  impart  knowledge, 
but  to  stimulate  intellectual  and  moral 
life.  Its  choicest  revelation  is  not  that  of 
the  useful  resources  of  nature,  great  and 
indispensable  as  that  revelation  is,  but  of 
the  spiritual  resources  of  man. 

The  orators  at  the  college  dinner  will 
naturally  wrap  themselves  in  the  college 
colors,  and  proudly  claim  for  Alma  Mater, 
like  the  poet  for  the  good  bishop, 

“To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven.” 


It  does  no  harm.  It  is  the  lyrical  fervor 
of  loyalty.  The  Easy  Chair  knew  in 
Switzerland  a good  English  gentleman 
who  always  arose  and  removed  his  hat 
and  stood  still  while  the  band  played 
“God  save  the  King.”  He  was  none  the 
worse  Englishman  or  man  for  that  over- 
flowing  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  droll,  for 

norrth?i™tn0t  *5®  suob  '■'jf  St.  James’s 
nor  the  cockney  of  St.  Pau  l’s  but  the  bar- 
ons  at  Runn vmcflo  ,„i  1 S’  . , 

y ue  wher  e America  began 
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— and  the  signal  at  Trafalgar/4  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.” 

It  is  the  loyalty  to  letters,  to  the  hu- 
manities, to  the  spiritual  powers,  which 
the  college  dinner  asserts  in  the  splendid 
metropolis,  roaring  with  material  activity", 
that,  crowning  the  feast,  goes  beyond  the 
sparkling  wit,  beyond  “the  frolic  wine.” 


There  was  never  so  costly  a picture 
as  the  “ Angelus”  of  Millet  exhibited  in 
this  country.  The  throng  of  spectators 
was  incessant.  A procession  of  pilgrims 
was  constantly  ascending  the  stairs,  and 
after  wondering  at  the  Barye  bronzes, 
passing  by  easy  gradations  through 
ranges  of  other  modern  French  pictures 
and  of  his  own,  it  arrived  at  last  at  the 
curtained  shrine  of  Millet’s  most  famous 
work.  It  was  very  interesting  and  grat- 
ifying to  behold  the  multitude,  the  car- 
riages driving  up  to  the  door,  the  well- 
clad  parties  tripping  in  and  out,  the  air  of 
a reception  or  a levee  which  the  scene 
presented,  and,  taking  a turn  on  Madison 
Square,  to  reflect  upon  all  this  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  great  city  to  art,  and  its  delight 
in  a beautiful  picture. 

If,  now,  Thomas  Cole  could  see  this  in- 
terest, and  the  fathers  of  the  National 
Academy  find  a picture-gallery  disputing 
the  favor  of  fashion  with  the  opera  or 
Arnold’s,  if  the  brethren  of  the  old  Sketch 
Club  could  know  that  a picture  was  one 
of  the  topics  of  daily  talk,  and  Thomas 
Bryan,  weary  of  waiting  for  spectators  of 
the  old  masters,  were  aware  that  a new 
master  had  taken  the  town,  they  would 
all  have  believed  only  because  it  would 
have  seemed  to  them  impossible.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  surprising  even  to  us  of 
to-day.  Who  would  have  supposed  that 
there  was  so  general  a knowledge  of  mod- 
ern French  art  among  us,  and  that  Millet’s 
renown  was  so  familiar  that  we  should  all 
flock  on  foot  and  in  carriages  to  pay  hom- 
age? 

But  how  many  of  us  observed  the  cynic 
who  sat  smiling,  sometimes  upon  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  staircase,  sometimes  in  all 
the  rooms  ? How  many  heard  or  compre- 
hended his  extraordinary  remark  that  it 
was  “all  a fad — a funny  fad”  ? Could  he 
have  meant  that  most  of  the  eager  and 
pressing  throng  had  never  heard  of  Millet, 
and  knew  not  an  Angelus  from  a Bacchus  ? 
Could  he  have  meant  that  the  spectacle 
was  not  due  to  love  of  art,  but  to  servility 
to  fashion  ? Above  all,  could  he  have  in- 
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tended  to  insinuate  that  we  were  all  the 
victims  of  an  advertising  genius  before 
which  Mr.  Fulkerson  would  have  been 
lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise  ? In  other 
words,  was  it  all,  so  to  say,  an  obverse 
of  Joyce  Heth,  or  the  woolly  horse  with 
his  head  where  his  tail  ought  to  be?  Was 
the  public  sense  Barnumbed  so  that,  like 
those  susceptible  to  the  force  of  animal 
magnetism, we  must  do  what  the  magnet- 
izer  willed  ? 

Perhaps  so.  Perhaps  it  was  a great 
speculation.  Perhaps  the  picture  which 
was  carried  up  in  the  bidding  at  the  sale 
in  Paris  to  such  a price  that  the  news  was 
dispersed  through  Christendom  the  next 
morning,  suggested  a financial  enterprise. 
Perhaps  a skilful  development  of  that 
enormous  advertisement  brought  New 
York  to  see  the  “ Angelus”  as  it  would 
have  brought  it  to  see  any  other  prodigy. 
If  that  were  so,  the  long  procession  of  spec- 
tators was  not  that  of  devotees  to  a shrine, 
but  of  a crowd  to  a circus.  The  renown 
of  the  picture  in  that  case  was  merely  the 
notoriety  due  to  ingenious  advertisement. 
But  whatever  drew  the  crowd,  the  picture 
was  there.  Its  beauty  and  effect  were  un- 
touched by  the  motives  of  its  visitors.  If 
they  were  susceptible  to  its  charm,  they 
would  not  be  less  so  because  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  picture  or  the  painter, 
or  because  they  merely  followed  the  fash- 
ion in  going  to  see  it. 

Whether  it  were  a speculation  or  not, 
such  an  exhibition  is  a public  benefit. 
Tiffany’s  beautiful  wares  and  Gorham’s 
exquisite  work  are  not  primarily  designed 
for  a public,  but  for  a private  advantage. 
But  none  the  less  the  public  shares  it. 
The  value  of  the  material  and  of  its 
elaboration  is  reimbursed  to  Tiffany  and 
Gorham.  But  the  beauty  is  beyond  price, 
and  belongs  to  every  eye  that  sees  it.  The 
artificers  are  merchants  driving  a trade, 
but  they  are  also  public  benefactors  con- 
ferring an  immortal  delight.  Benvenuto 
was  paid  for  his  cups  and  his  vases,  and 
for  all  the  lovely  richness  of  his  handi- 
craft. But  who  could  pay  him  for  his 
delicate  grace  of  tracery  ? Who  could  re- 
quite Mozart  for  his  imperishable  melody  ? 

The  chief  surprise  of  the  “Angelus”  was 
probably  its  size.  Perhaps  to  those  of  us 
who  did  not  know  — and  they  were  the 
great  multitude  — the  large  price  suggest- 
ed a large  picture.  Possibly  also  a great 
multitude,  when  they  were  reconciled  to 
the  size,  sought  its  charm  as  honestly  and 


hopelessly  as  Colonel  Newcome  tried  to 
fathom  the  meaning  of  Clive’s  great  work. 
The  “Angelus”  is  a picture  of  the  utmost 
simplicity.  It  deals  with  one  of  the  pri- 
mary sentiments — that  of  worship  of  the 
unseen.  Its  tenderness  and  gentleness  are 
profoundly  affecting.  In  general  form 
and  character  of  sentiment  the  “Angelus” 
is  like  another  familiar  picture  of  Amer- 
ican origin — Bough  ton’s  “Return  of  the 
Mayflower.”  There  also  are  the  low  hori- 
zon and  plain  landscape  and  two  figures 
against  the  sky — the  youth  holding  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  the  maiden  turned  toward 
him,  but  both  wistfully  watching  the  re- 
ceding sail.  Both  of  them  are  pictures  of 
deep  and  tender  sentiment.  Boughton’s 
evidently  and  designedly  so.  But  how  far 
is  this  true  of  Millet’s  ? 

Did  the  artist  intend  the  pure  and  poetic 
effect  that  he  has  produced  ? In  his  other 
works,  through  which  we  come  to  this, 
is  there  the  same  imaginative  touch  and 
seal  ? The  acute  eye,  the  faithful  hand, 
the  skill,  are  in  all.  But  do  they  prepare 
us  for  the  poetic  charm  of  the  “Angelus”  ? 

At  the  other  end  of  the  long  room  in 
which  it  hung  there  was  a picture  of  two 
figures  planting  potatoes  in  a field,  proba- 
bly near  Barbizon,  where  Millet  lived.  He 
saw  that  planting  constantly  in  the  spring 
morning,  and  he  painted  it  simply  and 
naturally,  but  not — or  is  it  so  ? — with  the 
eye  of  imagination,  and  with  poetic  intent 
and  perception.  Has  the  picture  of  the 
potato  planting  any  of  the  higher  quality 
which  we  seem  to  find  in  the  “Angelus”  ? 
And  yet  why  may  not  the“  Angelus”  have 
been  but  the  painting  of  the  same  figures 
bending  to  the  sound  of  the  bell,  instead 
of  dropping  the  potato  ? The  painter  saw 
the  one  scene  in  the  morning,  and  painted 
it;  the  other  at  sunset,  and  painted  it. 
Was  one  the  work  of  observation  only, 
and  the  other  of  imagination  ? And  is  it 
merely  our  own  romantic  association  with 
the  vesper  bell  which  makes  one  a study 
from  life,  and  the  other  a glimpse  of  ce- 
lestial Arcady  ? 

Such  questions  are  curious,  but  they  do 
not  affect  the  enchantment  of  the  picture. 
One  morning  in  the  little  village  of 
Princeton,  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Wachuset,  Hawthorne  and  a friend 
were  looking  at  what  was  probably  a very 
poor  picture  hanging  on  the  wall  of  a 
country  inn.  “There  is  something  very 
charming  to  me  in  that  picture,”  said 
Hawthorne,  “ which  I suppose  is  a daub. 
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But  I think  that  a painter  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  all  the  good  things  that  any- 
body finds  in  his  picture.” 

It  is  a doubtful  canon.  But  how  glad 
that  excellent  amateur,  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, must  have  been,  that  in  his  picture 
of  Peel  Castle  after  a storm  Wordsworth 
found  the  suggestion  of  his  noble  poem, 
and 

“The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration  and  the  poet’s  dream.” 

These  are  very  precious  words  of 
Lovelace: 

44 1 could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I not  honor  more.” 

And  Francis  First’s  message  to  his  mother 
after  Pavia,  “All  is  lost  but  honor,”  is 
in  the  same  key.  Yet  honor  has  been  as 
much  travestied  as  liberty,  and  the  crimes 
committed  in  its  name  are  as  many.  Fal- 
staff’s  is  a sharp  antistrophe:  “What  is 
in  that  word  honor  ? What  is  that  honor  ? 
Air.”  But  for  that  whiff  of  air  how  many 
noble  lives  have  been  sacrificed  I 

Alexander  Hamilton  knew  his  own 
time,  and  he  decided  that  his  refusal 
of  Burr’s  challenge  would  be  regarded 
as  cowardly,  and  destroy  his  prestige  and 
influence.  We  may  say  that  a morally 
greater  man  would  nevertheless  have 
dared  to  refuse  it,  but  we  must  also  con- 
sider that  Hamilton  knew  the  popular 
estimate  of  his  own  standard  of  life,  and 
would  naturally  test  his  conduct  by  that 
standard.  He  was  a soldier  and  a man 
of  the  world  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Dr.  Nott,  the  echoes  of  whose  famous  ser- 
mon on  Hamilton’s  death  still  linger  in 
tradition,  might  have  declined  to  fight  and 
been  justified.  He  was  a clergyman,  and 
popular  feeling  excused  him  from  resort- 
ing to  the  field  of  honor.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  would  have  excused  Hamil- 
ton. 

He  might  have  urged  that  Burr  had  no 
right  to  make  his  demand.  But  Hamil- 
ton knew  that  he  had  spoken  most  strong- 
ly of  Burr,  and  he  knew  that  Burr  knew 
it.  He  thought  Burr  an  unprincipled  and 
dangerous  fellow,  and  he  said  so  plainly. 
But  there  was  the  familiar  preface  to 
Hamilton’s  explanation  of  the  charges 
against  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Could  he  take  the  lofty  height  of  moral 
principle  ? Or  could  he  stand  upon  the 
technical  punctilio  of  the  duel  ? His 
honor,  by  which  he  meant  the  consistency 


of  his  life  and  the  standards  that  he  ac- 
knowledged, seemed  to  him  to  allow  him 
no  alternative,  and  he  was  slain  by  the 
necessity  of  what  is  unquestionably  a 
false  sense  of  honor. 

A man’s  honor,  in  the  sense  that  we 
may  attribute  to  the  lines  of  Lovelace,  is 
his  most  precious  possession.  But  it  is 
something  which  is  wholly  in  his  own 
keeping,  and  is  not  at  the  mercy  or  whim 
of  another.  He  can  soil  it,  but  except 
himself  the  whole  world  cannot  smirch 
it.  If  a man  had  told  Dr.  Channing  that 
he  lied,  or  had  dashed  a glass  of  wine 
in  his  face,  the  honor  of  Dr.  Channing 
would  still  have  remained  unsullied,  not 
because  he  was  a minister,  but  because  of 
a reason  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
all  other  men — because  of  his  moral  recti- 
tude and  courage.  That  a ribald  tongue 
railed  at  him  for  lying  when  he  had  spoken 
the  truth  could  not  affect  him  except  with 
pity  or  wonder.  Even  if  the  charge  were 
true  and  he  had  told  a lie,  he  would,  in- 
deed, have  soiled  his  own  honor,  but  the 
railer  would  not  have  touched  it. 

This  view  assumes  that  honor  is  some- 
thing else  than  notoriety,  which  in  turn 
is  something  very  different  from  fame  or 
character.  Notoriety  is  current  familiar- 
ity with  a man’s  name,  which  is  given  by 
much  mention  of  it  arising  from  any  kind 
of  conduct.  Reputation  is  favorable  no- 
toriety as  distinguished  from  fame,  which 
is  permanent  approval  of  great  deeds  or 
noble  thoughts  by  the  best  intelligence 
of  mankind.  But  honor  is  absolutely  in- 
dividual and  personal.  It  is  conscious 
and  willing  loyalty  to  the  highest  inward 
leading.  It  is  that  quality  which  cannot 
be  insulted.  This  is  the  sublime  instinct 
of  which  Lovelace  sings.  I could  not  so 
much  love  thee,  Lucasta,  purest  of  the 
pure,  if  I did  not  love  purity  more. 
Amicus  Plato , amicus  Socrates , sed  ma - 
gis  arnica  veritas. 

The  ordinary  talk  about  honor  is  a par- 
ody of  this  spiritual  loyalty.  A man 
seizes  another  by  the  nose  at  a public  ta- 
ble, or  he  slaps  his  face  in  the  street,  or 
he  tells  him  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
club  that  he  lies,  or  he  posts  him  as  a cow- 
ard, or  he  insults  his  wife  or  daughter — 
such  a man  invites  summary  retaliation, 
and  he  generally  gets  it.  But  there  is  no 
question  of  honor  involved.  “Suppose 
your  nose  pulled  at  the  opera,”  said  a gen- 
tleman at  the  club,  discussing  the  ethics 
of  honor— “your  nose, you  know,  ” he  said, 
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with  horror,  and  unconsciously  holding 
his  own  forward — “ what  could  be  a more 
unspeakable  insult?”  “Yes,”  answered 
his  protagonist;  “but  does  a man  carry 
his  honor  in  his  nose  ?”  Nature  has  pro- 
vided instincts  and  weapons  for  the  de.- 
fence  of  our  noses.  But  she  has  not  made 
the  nose  the  citadel  of  honor,  nor  has  she 
left  honor  at  the  mercy  of  a sot  who  may 
choose  to  drench  it  with  wine. 

There  was  a quarrel  the  other  day  be- 
tween two  men,  one  of  whom  had  said  that 
the  way  in  which  the  other  had  done  some- 
thing was  not  the  way  of  a gentleman; 
the  other  replied  that  he  would  not  stand 
being  called  ungentlemanly.  There  was 
a closing  and  grappling,  and  then  one 
whipped  out  a pistol  and  began  firing  at 
the  other,  who  took  to  the  street,  and 
most  naturally  but  inconsiderately  dodged 
behind  innocent  citizens  in  the  street  to 
avoid  the  bullets.  The  pursuer  fired  as 
opportunity  served,  while  the  pursued 
dashed  into  a hotel  to  borrow  a pistol 
to  return  the  broadside.  Stanley  might 
have  seen  such  a performance  in  the 
Mm  jumbo  regions  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Nyanza  or  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  but 
what  had  it  to  do  with  honor?  Is  that 
what  Lovelace  loved  more  than  Lucasta  ? 
Is  that  what  King  Francis — more's  the 
pity  if  this  were  the  thing — did  not  lose 
at  Pavia  ? 

It  is  a truth  to  be  carefully  cherished 
that  honor  in  the  high  and  true  sense  is 
solely  in  our  own  keeping.  To  be  dis- 
honored is  not  to  have  your  nose  pulled, 
but  so  to  behave  that  it  deserves  pulling. 
But,  Alcibiades  of  the  clubs,  remember  that 
it  is  not  the  pulling  which  makes  the  dis- 
honor. 

“ The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.” 

And  Cassius  also  says  what  bears  a very 
different  interpretation  from  that  which 
he  designed : 

“ Well,  honor  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 

I cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ; but,  for  my  single  self, 

I had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a thing  as  I myself.” 

Fear  of  yourself,  fear  of  your  own  rebuke, 
fear  of  betraying  your  consciousness  of 
your  duty  and  not  doing  it — that  is  the 
fear  which  Lovelace  loved  better  than 
Lucasta;  that  is  the  fear  which  Francis, 
having  done  his  duty,  saved,  and  justly 
called  it  honor. 


The  fraternal  feeling  of  the  newspapers 
is  very  touching.  As  the  ardent  repub- 
licanism of  the  French  sans  culottes  a 
century  ago  showed  itself  in  the  careful 
address  of  citoyen  to  every  Frenchman — 
an  address  implying  that  sublime  equality 
which  the  cringing 4 ‘ monsieur  ” did  not  de- 
note— so  the  newspapers,  as  their  brother- 
ly love  continues,  call  each  other,  carefully 
and  fondly,  our  esteemed  contemporary. 
One  such  contemporary  in  a neighboring 
city  recently  remarked  that  New  York  so- 
ciety slavishly  imitates — perhaps  it  said 
apes— English  habits  and  manners,  and  it 
implied  plainly  that  the  society  of  New 
York  abounded  in  what  it  described  as 
English  dudes,  a being  who  is  becoming 
very  much  like  the  dodo  of  our  earlier 
geographies  and  natural  histories,  a re- 
markable bird  undoubtedly,  but  extinct. 

There  are  some  amusing  figures  which 
are  seen  occasionally  in  the  street,  cheer- 
fully enlivening  the  promenade,  and  stim- 
ulating a feeling  of  gratitude  as  to  pub- 
lic benefactors  of  that  kind,  which  recall 
Punch's  young  men  in  the  fashion  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  nursery  Noah’s  ark.  The 
harmless  entertainment  which  they  afford 
is  greatly  heightened  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  sometimes  taken  by  the  ru- 
ral philosopher  as  representative  youth  of 
the  city.  Perhaps  the  philosopher  may 
have  been  misled  by  the  fable  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  Yet,  if  there  were  such  a sa- 
cred band,  the  amusing  youth  in  question 
would  be  rather  parodies  and  burlesques 
of  the  younger  masculine  contingent  of 
the  Four  Hundred.  They  would  hardly 
be  of  the  actual  elect,  because  a certain 
restraint  and  moderation  of  costume  and 
appearance  are  generally  characteristic  of 
that  choice  circle. 

In  his  great  treatise  upon  clothes,  Herr 
Teufelsdrockh,  as  our  esteemed  contempo- 
raries will  remember,  quotes  Pelham  as 
the  highest  authority  upon  the  subject, 
who  announces  that  it  is  permitted  to 
men  under  certain  conditions  to  wear 
white  waistcoats.  This  imposition  of  con- 
ditions is  characteristic  of  the  sacred  cir- 
cle. “Above  all  no  zeal”  is  its  motto. 
Dudism  or  dandyism  is  zeal.  It  is  exces- 
sive, and  therefore  it  does  not  distinguish 
the  circle,  but  only  its  satellites  and  imi- 
tators. Elongated  coats  and  collars  and 
enormous  sticks  and  finical  regard  for  the 
way  of  carrying  them  are  extravagances 
and  extremes  into  which  the  true  quality 
never  fall.  They  are  the  affectation  of 
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drawling  hesitation,  instead  of  the  almost 
imperceptible  languor  of  tone  which 
marks  the  initiated.  The  dudes  are  en- 
tertaining, but  they  are  not  what  the 
rural  philosopher  sometimes  assumes ; 
not  the  substance,  but  fungi  and  excres- 
cences. 

And  is  it  true  that  what  is  called  so- 
ciety, of  which  the  members  are  felici- 
tously described  as  “society  people,”  is 
inclined  to  imitate  English  methods  and 
manners  ? To  the  esteemed  contemporary 
who  makes  this  remark,  let  us  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  sarcastic  retort  to  the  stran- 
ger who  said  that  he  did  not  exactly  like 
American  women,  “If  you  mean  what 
you  say,  will  you  try  to  say  what  you 
mean  ?”  Are  not  good  manners  very  much 
the  same  everywhere — in  a drawing- 
room in  London  or  in  New  York?  Are 
not  the  vulgarity  and  ignorant  ostentation 
of  wealth  the  same  in  England  as  in  the 
United  States?  In  what  essential  partic- 
ulars does  the  British  “ swell”  differ  from 
the  American  ? When  certain  articles  of 
dress  or  convenience  are  better  made  in 
England,  they  are  wisely  preferred  here. 
But  the  general  “ dressing  ” of  the  Amer- 
ican lady  is  not  thought  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  her  English  sister,  and  the  tone  of 
her  toilet  is  more  of  Paris  on  the  Seine 
than  of  the  Paris  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe. 

The  absurdities  and  follies  of  both  so- 
cieties are  much  the  same.  They  deserve 
the  lash  of  the  pen  of  Juvenal,  if  some- 
body has  found  it.  But  no  Juvenal  could 
scourge  our  Four  Hundred  more  sting- 
ingly  than  Thackeray  scourged  those  of 
his  own  London.  The  social  snobbery 
that  consumes  the  Briton  is  comparative- 
ly little  known  among  us.  The  innocent 
little  dandies  are  butterflies  too  frail  for 
the  wheel,  and  whatever  may  be  our  just 
causes  of  censure  and  rebuke,  it  is  not 
one  of  them  that  we  ape  English  vulgarity 
or  extravagance,  but  that,  like  certain  rich 
English,  certain  rich  Americans  are  vul- 
gar and  reckless. 


fiiitnr’s 

L 

TO  realize  God  in  the  minds  of  men  as 
He  has  always  somehow  been  realized 
in  their  hearts;  to  possess  the  intellect  of 
the  precious  truth  of  Him  in  place  of  its 
ever-worthless  question  of  Him ; to  bring 


The  disposition  to  sharpen  our  taunts 
at  domestic  folly  by  linking  it  with  a for- 
eign name  that  we  dislike  is  familiar,  but 
it  is  a little  childish.  It  is  like  the  old 
political  trick,  as  old  as  our  national  his- 
tory, of  branding  opponents  as  an  Eng- 
lish party.  A heated  American  might 
try  to  add  blackness  to  opprobrium  by 
denouncing  an  opponent  as  a British  lack- 
ey, or  a policy  which  he  did  not  like  as 
a British  policy.  There  are  good  rural 
philosophers  to  this  day  who  doubtless 
suppose  that  there  are  American  states- 
men and  orators  in  the  pay  of  the  Cobden 
Club.  But  it  is  only  a “ scare,”  like  the 
Irish  night  in  London,  or  Mumbo  Jum- 
bo, or  the  story  of  fifty  years  ago  that 
antislavery  people  were  stipendiaries  of 
Exeter  Hall.  We  are  quite  old  enough 
to  maintain  unwise  policies  of  all  kinds 
without  being  paid  for  it  by  foreigners, 
and  to  have  our  own  vices  as  well  as  vir- 
tues. We  have,  in  truth,  come  of  age, 
and  can  go  alone. 

It  is  time  to  lay  away  the  English  bug- 
aboo with  the  old  lumber.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  such  thing  as  international 
sentiment  But  if  we  have  any  real 
friends  in  other  countries,  it  is  in  Eng- 
land, among  a people  of  our  own  race  and 
tradition,  from  whom  we  are  descended, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  those  things  of 
which  we  are  proudest.  We  have  fought 
her  hard,  and  we  may  perhaps  say  with 
just  pride  that  we  have  not  been  beaten. 
Certainly  now  less  than  ever  should  we 
fear  from  any  reason  of  apprehension  to 
fight  her  again.  There  is  consequently 
no  further  use  for  the  bugaboo.  It  has 
seen  a great  deal  of  service,  aud  is  well 
battered  and  used  up.  Liberty  and  par- 
liamentary government  and  the  habeas 
corpus  are  no  worse  for  being  English, 
and  we  are  no  worse  for  being  largely  de- 
scended from  Englishmen. 

But  England  is  really  not  responsible 
for  the  absurdities  of  our  society.  They 
are  wholly  our  own. 


ftniitj. 

Him  home  to  us  in  terms  sensible  to  our 
knowledge  as  the  power,  the  goodness 
which  works  in  us  hitherto  and  evermore, 
a very  present  helper  against  ourselves; 
to  discover  Him  to  us  as  the  service  of  the 
meanest,  as  sacrifice,  as  suffering,  as  meek- 
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ness,  as  the  love  within  the  law:  this  has 
been  the  effort  of  the  author  whose  book, 
called  Qod  in  His  World,  comes  to  us 
without  an  author's  name.  It  is  a book 
which  may  chance  to  meet  the  worst  fate, 
■and  fall  from  the  vague  curiosity  which 
people  feel  about  the  matters  it  deals  with, 
to  the  indifference  which  they  also  feel ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  this  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen. To  the  Jews  a stumbling-block  and 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  such  a book 
must  be.  It  will  probably  be  buffeted 
about  between  Jew  and  Greek  as  a piece 
of  obstructive  and  ridiculous  mysticism; 
but  it  will  not  be  so  with  those  who  come 
to  it  with  singleness  and  directness,  with- 
out dogmatic  or  sophistical  preoccupa- 
tion; or  as  they  would  to  a poem.  A 
poem,  in  fact,  the  book  is,  and  in  great 
measure  one  should  keep  one’s  self  in 
the  mood  in  which  one  reads  a poem,  if 
one  would  get  the  good  of  it.  At  times, 
the  appeal  which  it  addresses  to  the  rea- 
son through  the  affection  may  fail  to 
reach  it ; something  seems  left,  at  times,  to 
apprehensions  almost  as  subtle  as  those 
which  seize  a musician’s  intention;  and 
the  poetic  quality  is  always  there  in  the 
most  intellectual  moments.  Certain  con- 
ditions must  be  made  for  the  right  enjoy- 
ment of  the  literary  form  of  the  book; 
and  the  reader  must  indulge  the  author  in 
his  archaic  present  tense,  which  we  con- 
fess goes  sometimes  to  make  his  inner 
seriousness  mere  quaintness  outwardly. 

But  we  should  give  a wrong  notion  of 
an  important  book  if  we  left  the  reader 
to  suppose  something  wholly  or  mainly 
rhapsodical  from  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing. The  rhapsody  in  it  is  the  emotion 
breaking  psalm-like  from  the  intense  con- 
viction; and  the  poetry  is  the  flower  of 
the  involuntary  growth  of  a life  into  the 
light.  The  work  differs  from  all  other 
modern  interpretations  in  having  no 
structural  endeavor  in  it.  The  author 
would  gladly  have  you  of  his  thinking; 
but  after  the  passages  of  his  impressive 
introduction,  he  wholly  drops  the  office  of 
controversy.  His  book  is  a growth,  not  a 
building;  a tree,  not  a temple.  You  shall 
sit  in  its  shelter,  and  eat  of  its  fruit,  and 
welcome;  but  there  is  nowhere  that  you 
shall  be  locked  in,  and  be  kept,  if  you 
would  rather  be  going  your  way.  Yet  it 
abounds  in  evidences  of  a learning,  and 
of  a wide  knowledge  of  what  others  have 
found  in  search  of  truth ; it  is  clearly  the 
work  of  a scholar  as  well  as  the  work  of 


a poet;  of  a scholar  who  is  always  too 
much  a poet  to  be  saddened  or  broken  by 
his  acquirements;  and  whose  intuitions 
have  not  been  put  to  death  that  his  ana- 
lytic powers  might  flourish  in  abnormal 
activity. 

Christ,  and  His  life  and  His  words,  are 
the  first  and  last  authorities  for  the  truth 
with  this  poet;  but  he  finds  that  measure 
of  the  truth  which  every  generous  mind 
must  find  in  all  the  prophets  and  all  the 
religions.  The  early  Aryan  beliefs  and 
the  Vedic  hymns;  the  Hellenic  develop- 
ment of  faith  and  its  mysteries;  and  the 
decay  of  these  in  the  hard  fixity  of  the 
Roman  civility,  are  passages  of  the  race- 
history  that  take  new  meaning  under  the 
light  he  throws  upon  them,  and  that  fitly 
lead  up  to  the  spacious  moment  when  the 
cross  was  lifted  in  supreme  significance 
on  Calvary.  The  author  deals  attractive- 
ly with  the  facts  of  empires  and  civiliza- 
tions which  embody  the  revelations,  but 
he  never  forgets  that  the  revelations  are 
the  great  matter,  and  that  their  eternal, 
not  their  occasional,  effect  is  that  to  be 
verified.  His  studies,  therefore,  even  of 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity  have  this 
look  to  the  ends  of  Christianity,  and  in 
recognizing  the  socialistic  republic  which 
sprang  up  among  his  followers  from  the 
precept  and  example  of  Jesus,  he  makes  us 
see  that  it  arose  not  from  any  civic  ideal, 
but  from  that  unselfish  love  of  the  neigh- 
bor without  which  we  can  never  again 
have  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 
But  the  correspondence  of  the  Word  to 
Nature,  and  the  divine  traits  in  Nature 
and  in  Christ,  are  the  things  on  which  he 
lays  weight,  that  he  may  make  us  feel 
how  the  creative  care  for  the  creature — 

“La  somma  eapienza  b il  primo  amore” — 

forever  incarnates  itself  in  the  universe, 
and  unites  the  divine  with  the  human 
whenever  one  man  desires  unselfishly  to 
befriend  another. 

We  touch  at  a few  points  the  meaning 
of  the  book  as  it  expresses  itself  to  us.  It 
seems  to  us  a book  that  will  have  more 
and  more  meaning  for  those  whom  life 
has  prepared  for  it,  by  loss,  by  trouble,  by 
despair.  We  should  not  suppose  it  would 
convert  or  convince  any  one  who  was 
of  another  way  of  thinking;  perhaps  it 
would  repel  and  confirm  such  a one  in 
his  own  thinking;  very  likely  he  would 
feel  no  need  of  it;  and  we  fancy  the  au- 
thor would  be  the  last  to  blame  him  for 
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his  aversion,  or  to  be  vexed  by  it.  Ex- 
perience, the  whole  of  what  we  have 
known  up  to  a certain  time,  not  the  pro- 
cess of  logic,  is  what  prepares  us  for  the 
reception  or  rejection  of  this  postulate  or 
that;  the  heart  must  be  touched  before 
the  brain  can  be  reached;  but  to  those 
who  have  shuddered  in  the  void  and  dark- 
ness of  sorrow,  this  book,  which  has  its 
foible  as  well  as  its  strength,  but  which  is 
so  earnest  and  brotherly,  will  bring  hope, 
and  may  bring  faith  in  a God  who  is  al- 
ways in  His  world,  very  near  at  hand, 
and  so  approachable  that  whenever  we  go 
wholly  out  of  ourselves  we  can  find  Him, 
not  only  in  every  wretchedest  fellow - 
being,  but  in  the  meanest  thing  He  has 
made. 

II. 

“ Gods, 

To  quench,  not  burl  the  thunder-bolt ; to  stay, 

Not  spread  the  plague,  the  famine ; Gods  indeed, 

To  send  the  noon  into  the  night,  and  break 

The  sunless  halls  of  Hades  into  Heaven” — 

this  is  the  prescience  of  the  Divine  to 
succeed  the  old  terror,  the  old  caprice, 
which  lifts  the  lament  of  Demeter  for 
Persephone  out  of  despair  at  last,  in  that 
great  new  poem  which  Tennyson  has 
given  the  world;  and  this  is  the  faith 
which  breathes  in  the  book  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  and  which  stirs  in  every 
human  soul,  however  mutely.  One  must 
feel  the  presence  of  this  larger  hope  in 
nearly  all  the  poems  of  the  laureate’s  vol- 
ume; one  might  say  that  it  formed  the 
dominant  note  of  its  most  noble  music. 
The  highest  reach  of  Tennyson’s  poetry 
was  always  in  its  impassioned  spirituality ; 
the  human  tragedy,  or  the  human  comedy, 
rising  so  high  above  its  mortal  source  as 
to  catch  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  flash 
into  supernal  meaning.  “Demeter  and 
Persephone,’1  “Vastness,”  “ Forlorn,” 
“The  Leper’s  Bride,”  “Romney’s  Re- 
morse,” “Parnassus,”  “By  an  Evolution- 
ist” : one  is  aware  of  the  same  quality  in 
them  all,  which  will  not  let  doubt  remain 
doubt,  and  still  less  despair  remain  de- 
spair, but  transmutes  them  into  a trust  of 
the  goodness  over  all,  the  mercy  that  en- 
dureth  forever,  the  wisdom  that  knoweth 
our  frame,  that  remembereth  we  are  dust. 
It  is  a natural  piety  that  supremely  be- 
fits the  aged  poet,  and  that  gives  dignity 
to  all  he  says,  and  that  can  help  those 
who  have  always  loved  his  song  because 
this  piety  has  always  been  its  inner  voice. 
If  this  were  the  last  work  Tennyson 


should  give  us,  it  seems  to  us  such  work 
as  he  might  well  be  willing  to  let  be 
his  last.  Every  life  is  a fragment;  it  is 
broken  off  always  and  never  rounded  to  a 
elose;  something  in  it  is  still  left  unfinish- 
ed. But  in  most  unusual  degree  the  poems  ' 
of  this  volume  summarize  the  qualities  of 
all  Tennyson’s  poetry.  The  opening  strain 
of  the  lament  for  his  son’s  death  that  re- 
calls “In  Memoriam”;  the  “Demeter 
and  Persephone,”  which  belongs  with 
that  group  of  classic  pieces  which  “Ulys- 
ses” was  perhaps  the  first  of;  “ Owd 
Roa,”  with  its  reminiscence  of  the 
“Northern  Farmer”;  “The  Ring,”  and 
“Romney’s  Remorse,”  which  bring  back 
all  he  has  done  in  drama  and  idyl ; “ The 
Throstle,”  with  the  lyrical  gush  of  a score 
of  matchless  songs  in  it;  even  the  stanzas 
on  the  “Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,”  with 
their  fresh  proof  of  how  well  and  ill  a 
great  poet  can  sing  when  he  sings  official- 
ly: they  all  suggest,  without  repetition, 
the  turns,  the  accents,  endeared  by  life- 
long association , the  earlier  manner  and  the 
later  manner,  the  divers  tones  and  the  one 
clear  harp.  It  is  as  if  the  poet  said  to  the 
world,  “Here  is  a thing  I think  you  will 
like,  if  you  liked  ‘Morte  d’Arthur’”;  or 
“The  Miller’s  Daughter”;  or  “The  Two 
Voices”;  or  “The  Talking  Oak,”  or  this 
or  that;  and  then  sang  something  that 
put  the  world  in  mind  of  any  or  all  of 
these  without  being  either  again.  The 
world,  enamored  of  that  perfect  voice, 
which  seems  to  have  grown  in  no  wise 
thin  with  years,  could  listen  forever,  glad 
of  any  strain  that  recalled  any  other. 
Once  he  does  give  us,  in  “The  Progress 
of  Spring,”  a song  really  of  that  old  time 
which  was  the  young  time,  and  we  listen 
with  a pleasure  mixed  with  wonder  that 
he  could  have  withheld  so  lovely  a thing 
so  long  in  any  manner  of  doubt  of  it. 
There  is  a lesson  of  the  highest  value, 
however,  in  this  reticence,  this  patience, 
though  we  marvel  at  it;  and  we  could 
well  commend  it  to  poets  who  cannot  keep 
back  any  part  of  their  youth  till  they  are 
elderly  men.  Yet,  perhaps  we  should  be 
the  losers;  there  is  a simultaneity  in 
moods  which  keep  poet  and  reader  in 
rapport,  and  now  or  never  is  a good 
motto  for  both.  We  would  rather  have 
Tennyson  remind  us  of  his  youth  in  his 
age  than  give  us  of  it.  In  what  he  does 
now  the  art  is  mellower,  the  thought 
richer  than  in  what  he  did  then,  beautiful 
as  all  that  was.  But  if  some  younger 
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readers  of  his  verse  cannot  agree  that  he 
is  better  now  than  when  he  was  young 
like  them,  no  one  can  deny  his  supreme* 
mastery  in  his  kind, 

“As  he  stands  on  the  heights  of  his  life  with  & 
glimpse  of  a height  that  is  higher.1’ 


III. 


It  is  giving  one’s  self  as  queer  a sensa- 
tion as  one  well  could  in  all  literature  to 
go  from  Tennyson’s  “Demeter  ” to  Brown- 
ing’s “Asolando”:  from  that  crystal  lu- 
cidity to  this  opaline  blur  of  mists  and 
lights;  from  those  clear  parables  and  alle- 
gories to  these  riddles  and  conundrums; 
from  those  lines  and  phrases  distinct,  di- 
rect, errless  in  point  and  aim,  to  these 
crabbed  interrupted  interruptions,  paren- 
theses, interjections,  backings  and  fill- 
ings, crisscrossings,  gasps,  hiccoughs; 
from  that  bass-relief  in  polished  marble 
to  this  mosaic  turmoil  of  a thousand  frag- 
ments. The  old  exasperation  with  the 
man’s  freakish  wilfulness,  the  old  wor- 
ship of  his  strength,  mingles  with  the 
old  wonder  at  his  flashes  of  divination 
and  the  range  of  that  self-knowledge 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  others;  and 
as  you  read  you  feel  that  this  poet  too 
has  epitomized  his  work,  and  left  his  last 
book  as  a witness  of  his  whole  intent  in 
poetry.  It  is  forever  too  late  to  criticise 
or  characterize  it,  even  if  he  had  not  al- 
ways been  doing  that  himself.  At  any 
time,  no  doubt,  it  was  ridiculous  to  at- 
tempt the  censor’s  idle  office  upon  him, 
though  many  fools  and  wise  have  done 
it;  and  all  that  one  can  say  now  is,  This 
was  the  make  of  the  man.  These  facts, 
these  features  of  his  poetry  may  be  faults  or 
they  may  be  virtues,  but  they  are  certain- 
ly the  literary  expressions  of  traits  in  the 
man  himself,  and  his  poetry  is  no  more  to 
be  extricated  from  them,  or  was  ever  to 
have  been,  than  the  man  was  ever  to  have 
been  extricated  from  his  characteristics. 
The  question  is,  how  much  or  how  little 
was  there  of  the  man ; in  this  smoky  splen- 
dor, this  turbid  fume  intershot  with  flame, 
how  great  is  the  flame  that  gives  off  so 
great  fume  ? Time  will  come  soon  enough 
with  his  chemic  tests;  he  comes  dread- 
fully soon;  and  long  before  Browning  is 
dust  the  world  will  know  how  much  of 
him  was  thought,  and  how  much  mere 
thrill,  impulse,  guess,  vagary.  But  even 
when  this  is  known,  the  form  in  which 
the  truth  is  wrapt  will  remain,  and  those 
whom  it  stupefied  and  those  whom  it  en- 
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raptured  will  keep  their  quarrel  over  it ; 
and  one  who  found  all  dimensions  of 
grandeur  in  “The  Ring  and  the  Book,” 
and  none  but  flatness  in  “The  Inn  Al- 
bum,” will  be  of  his  divided  mind  about 
the  poet  of  both.  What  is  certain  is  that 
Browning  appears  never  to  have  been 
more  thoroughly  Browning  than  he  was 
when  writing  the  pieces  that  go  to  make 
up  his  last  book.  It  lias  the  effect  of  be- 
ing thrown  down  at  the  feet  of  Time,  or 
perhaps  flung  at  his  head:  a defiance,  a 
gage  of  battle,  a challenge  to  him  to  do 
his  worst  on  one  who  was  so  intensely, 
immensely,  immutably  himself.  In  no- 
thing is  it  little;  for  good  or  bad  it  is 
huge;  the  very  wilfulness  is  vast;  and 
whatever  the  poet  intended  by  this  or 
that,  there  is  no  question  but  he  intended 
his  meaning  to  come  to  the  reader  in  this 
or  that  form.  It  might  not  be  so  very 
strange  if  after  all  the  most  valuable  thing 
that  Browning  was  found  to  have  done 
for  poetry  was  to  take  from  it  the  literary 
pose  and  diction,  and  make  it  take  the  at- 
titude and  speak  the  dialect  of  life. 


IV. 

The  attitude  and  dialect  of  life  are  what 
chiefly  delight  us  in  the  achievement  of 
a Western  poet  and  humorist  who  calls 
himself  “Ironquill”;  but  it  is  a life  which 
would  have  been  inconceivable  to  Brown- 
ing,  perhaps,  though  we  are  not  sure  he 
would  have  disliked  it  if  he  could  have 
imagined  it.  We  who  have  somewhat 
known  it,  here  in  the  New  World,  recog- 
nize in  the  poetry  of  “Ironquill”  the  nat- 
ural carriage  of  the-man-let-loose,  and 
the  natural  language  of  his  let-looseness; 
though  we  hasten  to  reassure  the  reader 
that  this  language  which  we  have  called 
the  dialect  of  life  is  not  a more  or  less 
factitious  Southwestern  parlance,  but  the 
ordinary  more  or  less  newspaperized  Eng- 
lish of  our  day.  What  gives  it  especial 
quality  and  truth  in  the  verse  of  “Iron- 
quill ” is  his  humor  and  his  poetry. 

“ril  wear  Arcturus  for  a bosom  pin,” 

is  the  bold  menace  or  promise  of  his  title- 
page,  and  he  goes  far  to  keep  it.  He  can 
be  colossally  fatiguing  as  well  as  colossal- 
ly  amusing;  but  he  can  be  nothing  on  a 
small  scale;  and  his  fun  is  of  a coolness 
and  grimness  which  seem  the  play  of 
surface  moods  in  a Titan.  Of  the  whole 
range  of  it  we  can  give  no  just  idea  by 
quotation,  and  we  think  we  can  best 
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prepare  the  way  for  some  of  it  by  copy- 
ing one  of  his  serious  pieces;  for  the  fool- 
ing of  a fool  is  not  very  funny,  and  we 
all  like  to  be  assured  that  the  fooling  we 
enjoy  is  that  of  a man  who  is  not  a fool. 

FEAR  YE  HIM. 

I fear  Him  not,  nor  yet  do  I defy. 

Much  could  He  harm  me  cared  He  but  to  try. 

Much  could  He  frighten  me,  much  do  me  ill, 
Much  terrify  me,  but — He  never  will. 

The  soul  of  justice  must  itself  be  just: 

Who  trembles  most  betrays  the  most  distrust. 

So  plunging  in  life’s  current  deep  and  broad, 

I take  my  chances, — ignorant — unawed. 

Now  we  think  we  may  safely  intrust 
the  reader  with  a fable  which  “Iron- 
quill  ” calls 

ZEPHYR  ET  CANINE. 

Once  a Kansas  zephyr  strayed 
Where  a brass-eyed  bird-pup  played, 

And  that  foolish  canineT  bayed 
At  that  zephyr  in  a gay, 

Semi-idiotic  way. 

Then  that  zephyr  in  about 
Half  a jiffy  took  that  pup, 

Tipped  him  over  wrong  side  up, 

Then  it  turned  him  inside  out. 

And  it  calmly  journeyed  thence 
With  a bam  and  itring  of  fence. 

When  communities  turn  loose 
Social  forces  that  produce 
The  disorders  of  a gale, 

Act  upon  the  well-known  law: 

Face  the  breeze  but  close  your  jaw. 

It’s  a rule  that  will  not  fail. 

If  you  bay  it  in  a gay, 

Self-sufficient  sort  of  way. 

It  will  land  you,  without  doubt. 

Upside  down  and  inside  out. 

This  poet  is  a sort  of  reversed  Omar 
Khayyam;  that  is,  his  darkest  hour  has 
the  rosy  tint  of  dawn  in  it:  his  fatalism 
is  Occidental,  not  Oriental. 

WHIST. 

Hour  after  hour  the  cards  were  fairly  shuffled. 
And  fairly  dealt,  but  still  I got  no  hand ; 

The  morning  came,  but  I with  mind  unruffled. 

Did  simply  say,  “I  do  not  understand.” 

Life  is  a game  of  whist.  From  unseen  sources 
The  cards  are  shuffled  and  the  hands  are  dealt. 
Blind  are  our  efforts  to  control  the  forces 
That,  though  unseen,  are  no  less  strongly  felt. 

I do  not  like  the  way  the  cards  are  shuffled, 

But  still  I like  the  game  and  want  to  play; 
And  through  the  long,  long  night  will  I,  unruffled, 
Play  what  I get,  until  the  break  of  day. 

The  secret  of  America  is  here ; and  one 
gladly  allows  a man  who  can  be  so  wise 
his  horse-play  with  the  mystery  of  nature : 


On  the  shores  of  Yellow  Paint, 

After  winter,  cold  and  chill, 

When  the  spring-time  strikes  its  focus, 

By  what  magic  hocus-pocus 
Come  the  primrose  and  the  crocus 
On  the  meadow  and  the  hill? 

Whyfore  buds  the  hamaraellis? 

Whyfore  twining  up  the  trellis, 

Whyfore  from  the  painted  lattice, 

Does  the  columbine  peep  at  us? 

If  you’ll  answer  this,  I’ll  fill 
You  with  ardent  spirits  gratis. 

But  only  “Ironquill,”  taken  in  his 
whole  book,  can  give  any  just  notion 
of  his  own  let-looseness;  and  as  the  book 
is  probably  not  to  be  found  at  the  polite 
Eastern  book-stores,  we  will  whisper  the 
reader  that  he  can  get  it  of  the  Kellam 
Book  and  Stationery  Company,  Topeka, 
Kansas.  When  he  has  got  it  he  may 
learn  how  tiresome  the  author  can  be  in 
some  of  his  pieces,  and  how  unutterably 
delightful  in  others.  We  will  mention 
among  those  which  have  given  us  the 
most  redundant  satisfaction,  “ Hie  Jones,” 
“A  Romance,”  “Neutralia,”  and  “The 
Medicine  Man  ” ; and  from  this  last  we 
will  copy  a passage  in  taking  leave  of  the 
poet.  It  is  a physician  who  speaks,  after 
prolonged  failure  to  find  practice  in  Kan- 
sas: 

“ There  is  something  in  this  country  that  I do  not 
understand ; 

Working,  scheming,  trade  and  business,  lively 
lawsuits,  labor,  land.  . . . 

Day  by  day  a man  keeps  working  just  as  happy 
as  a clam, 

If  he  only  has  the  cash  to  buy  a lawsuit  and  a ham. 
Only  yesterday  I saw  a man  I thought  would 
surely  die; 

He  had  got  a compound,  comminuted  fracture  of 
the  thigh. 

Aching  but  a half  an  hour  or  so,  the  leg  declined 
to  swell, 

He  poured  cold  water  on  it,  and  the  next  day  it 
was  well. 

Then  be  worked  six  hours  that  afternoon,  and  ere 
the  sun  went  down, 

He  got  into  a lawsuit  with  the  fattest  man  in 
town. 

Now  and  here  I pack  my  little  trunk.  By  vum ! 
I wouldn’t  stay 

In  climates  where  a man  gets  old,  dries  up,  and 
blows  away.”  . . . 

Shortly  after  this  a mule-train  from  the  westward 
coming  slow, 

Camped  beside  the  raging  Paint  Creek,  with  the 
doctor  on  the  go. 

An  old  army  mule  that  evening,  after  supper,  just 
for  fun, 

Kicked  and  broke  the  doctor’s  arms  and  legs,  and 
all  his  ribs  but  one. 

This  old  mule  would  make  a hero  for  a romance 
or  a song; 

When  the  drums  beat  and  the  bugles  sounded 
battle  loud  and  long, 
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He  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  he  helped  to  pull  a train 
Up  the  mountains,  down  the  valleys,  through  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain; 

And  right  well  he  served  his  country,  for  he 
knew  where  duty  lay ; 

He  could  live  for  weeks  on  end-gates,  when  they 
wouldn’t  give  him  hay.  . . . 

Lightning  struck  him,  cannon  shot  him,  but  he 
never  failed  or  flunked; 

Danger  left  him  as  it  found  him,  undiscouraged, 
undefunct ; 

And  in  all  my  army  service  I have  never  seen  a mule 
With  a keener  comprehension  of  the  educated  fool. 
He  would  spot  a man  instanter  if  he  overheard 
him  speak 

About  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  Correlation,  Force, 
or  Greek. 

He  would  work  and  watch  in  silence,  and  look 
sheepish  day  by  day, 

One  eye  closed  in  meditation,  till  that  man  got  in  his 
way; 

Then  that  person’s  friends  were  lucky  if  they  did 
not  have  to  make 

A collection  of  their  comrade  with  a basket  and  a 
rake. 

V. 

From  far  New  Zealand  comes  a little  vol- 
ume of  Themes  and  Variations , by  Mrs. 
J.  Glenny  Wilson,  who  does  not  write  so 
well  at  all  times  as  she  does  now  and 
then.  But  it  is  both  a poet  and  a painter 
that  can  make  such  a picture  as  this: 

High  in  her  little  rose -clad  room,  niched  in  the 
winding  stair, 

My  lady  sits  and  looks  abroad  on  the  wind’s 
thoroughfare.  . . . 

The  circling  landscape  underneath  glows  through 
its  misty  veil ; 

The  thunder- cloud  against  the  wind  beats  up,  a 
blackening  sail. 

The  sea,  that  shone  like  silver  scales,  fades,  tar- 
nished by  its  breath; 

The  shaking  poplar  turns  her  face  as  in  a wind  of 
death. 

Still  half  the  fields  return  the  sun,  still  laughs  the 
running  wheat: 

The  bird  sings  on,— one  sheet  of  flame!  And 
now  the  thunders  meetl 

Mrs.  Wilson  is  sometimes  so  good  that 
one  wonders  why  she  should  not  always 
be  very  good.  She  varies  not  only  from 
poem  to  poem,  but  from  verse  to  verse,  as 
if  the  piece  came  from  a genuine  but 
inadequate  impulse  of  feeling,  of  fancy. 
For  good  or  for  ill  one  feels  no  such  ine- 
quality in  the  poems  severally  or  wholly 
that  make  up  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton’s new  volume  of  poetry,  which  she 
calls  In  the  Garden  of  Dreamsy  but  is 
sensible  of  a constant  firmness  of  artistic 
motive  increasing  to  such  mastery  as  has 
been  sought  in  her  faithful  work  from  the 
beginning.  This  is  not  saying  that  we 
like  it  all;  it  is  often  too  stressfully  sub- 
jective, perhaps  even  generally  so;  but 


when  one  comes  to  such  a sonnet  as  this, 
one  must  be  slow  to  deny  that  the  writer 
could  fail  of  the  highest  effect  she  aim- 
ed at: 

SISTER  SORROW. 

I found  her  walking  in  a lonely  place, 

Where  shadows  lingered  and  the  day  was  low ; 
She  trod  a devious  path  with  footsteps  slow, 
And  by  the  waning  light  I scanned  her  face, 
And  in  its  loveliness  beheld  the  trace 
Old  tears  had  left  and  woes  of  long  ago; 
Then  knew  she  I was  kin  to  her;  and  so 
Stretched  forth  her  chill,  soft  hand  with  welcom- 
ing  grace. 

Now  I walk  with  her  thro’  her  realm  of  shade ; 
I hear  gay  music  sound,  and  laughter  ring, 
And  voices  call  me  that  I knew  of  old, 
But  of  their  mocking  mirth  I am  afraid: 

Led  through  the  dusk  by  her  to  whom  I cling. 
May  I not  reach  some  blessedness  untold  ? 

Among  the  things  that  Mr.  Walter 
Learned  has  (not  always)  said  so  grace- 
fully, so  lightly,  so  charmingly,  so  sin- 
cerely, in  Between  Whiles , there  is  none 
said  so  wisely,  justly,  kindly,  as  this,  which 
he  supposes  himself  to  have  written  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  Manon  Lescaut  : 

To  you  whose  temperate  pulses  flow 
With  measured  beat,  serene  and  slow, 

The  even  tenor  of  whose  way 
Is  undisturbed  by  passion's  sway, 

The  tale  of  wayward  love  may  seem 
The  record  of  a fevered  dream. 

And  yet  we  too  have  that  within 
To  make  us  what  our  kind  have  been. 

A love  more  strong,  a wish  more  faint, 
Makes  one  a monster,  one  a saint ; 

And  even  love,  by  difference  nice, 

Becomes  a virtue  or  a vice. 

The  brier  that  o’er  the  garden  wall 
Trails  its  sweet  blossoms  till  they  fall 
Across  the  dusty  road,  and  then 
Are  trodden  under  foot  of  men, 

Is  sister  to  the  decorous  rose 
Within  the  garden’s  well-kept  close, 

Whose  pinioned  branches  may  not  roam 
Out  and  beyond  their  latticed  home. 

There’s  many  a life  of  sweet  content 
Whose  virtue  is  environment. 

They  erred,  they  fell ; and  yet  ’tis  true 
They  held  the  mirror  up  to  you. 

VL 

If  we  were  master  to  strike  any  such 
bargain  with  fame  we  would  not  give  be- 
ing the  author  of  one  of  Mr.  Aldrich’s  beau- 
tiful sonnets  to  be  the  author  of  many 
“ Wyndham  Towers,”  however  skilfully 
architected,  and  finely  fretted  over  with 
prithees  and  sooths,  anons  and  wots,  be- 
shrews  andbetlioughts.  Yet  we  could  cull 
many  passages  from  the  poem  to  show  it 
was  a fine  poem;  and  no  one  need  deny 
it  is  so  because  he  likes  another  piece  of 
the  poet’s  work  better.  At  the  same  time 
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it  does  not  seem  to  us  always  wrought 
with  his  happiest  fortune.  Such  a line  as 
“ Poet,  soldier,  courtier,  ’twas  the  mode,” 
makes  us  uncomfortable,  and  such  a fancy 
as 

“ A dark,  inexplicable  blight 
Had  touched  her,  thinned  her,  till  of  that  6weet 
earth 

Scarce  more  was  left  than  would  have  served  to 
grow 
A lily” 

makes  us  more  than  uncomfortable. 

In  another  place  the  poet  says, 

“Off  shore  a buoy  gleams  like  a dolphin’s  back 
Dripping  with  brine,  and  guards  a sunken  reef,” 

which  is  altogether  fresh  and  lovely.  But 
he  adds, 

“ Whose  sharp  incisors  have  gnawed  many  a keel,” 

and  that  is  not  lovely,  however  fresh. 


Yet  to  what  end  do  we  make  our  little 
strictures  ? If  we  know  at  all  the  heart  of 
authorship,  those  incisors  are  the  very  last 
thing  the  poet  would  give  up.  But  here 
is  a magnificent  painting  of  his  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  dispute  about  with  any 
who  love  nature  or  art : 

Black  lay  the  earth  in  primal  blackness  wrapt 
Ere  the  great  miracle  once  more  was  wrought. 

A chill  wind  freshened  in  the  pallid  East 
And  brought  new  smell  of  freshly  blossomed  foam. 
And  stirred  the  leaves  and  branch-hung  nests  of 
birds. 

And  the  slow  dawn  with  purple  laced  the  sky 
Where  sky  and  sea  lay  sharply  edge  to  edge. 

The  purple  melted,  changed  to  violet, 

And  that  to  every  delicate,  sea-shell  tinge, 
Blush-pink,  deep  cinnabar;  then  no  change  was, 
Save  that  the  air  had  in  it  sense  of  wings, 

Till  suddenly  the  heavens  were  all  aflame, 

And  it  was  morning. 


JHoirtjjItj  Bfcorfr  of  Current  Courts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  12th  of  February. — 
President  Harrison  made  the  following  nom- 
inations: January  30th,  Robert  Adams,  Jun.,  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States  of  Brazil  (confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  11th);  February  10th,  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  Minister  to  Russia. 

The  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  was  open- 
ed to  settlers  by  the  proclamation  of  President  Har- 
rison February  10th. 

The  Direct  Tax  Bill  passed  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate January  28th. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  elected  Calvin  S.  Brice 
United  States  Senator  January  15th. 

E.  R.  Wilson  was  re-elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator by  the  Maryland  Legislature  January  14th. 

The  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  declared,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  that  Judge  A.  B.  Fleming  was  duly  elected 
Governor  in  November,  1888. 

The  tripartite  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  respecting  Samoa  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  February  4th. 

A government  decree  establishing  civil  marriage 
in  Brazil  was  promulgated  January  26th. 

A new  Spanish  cabinet  was  formed  January  20th, 
with  Sefior  Sagasta  as  Premier. 

The  Socialist  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Reichstag 
January  25th. 

General  J.  Chinchilla  was  appointed  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  Cuba  February  7th. 

The  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  France,  was  arrested  in  Paris  February' 
7th,  for  violation  of  the  Expulsion  Law.  He  was 
convicted  under  the  law'  February  Pith,  and  sen- 
tenced to  two  years’  imprisonment.  A motion  to 
repeal  the  act  of  banishment  was  lost  in  the  French 
Chamber  February  10th,  by  a vote  of  328  to  171. 

DISASTERS. 

January  13-14/A. — A tornado  swept  over  a por- 
tion of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  killing  eigh- 
teen people. 


January  27/A. — Recent  advices  report  three  thou- 
sand deaths  from  cholera  at  Khorassan,  Persia. 

February  3 d. — Residence  of  General  Tracy,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  destroyed  by 
fire.  Mi  s.  Tracy  killed  by  jumping  from  a window, 
and  Miss  Mary  Tracy  suffocated.  French  maid  burn- 
ed to  death. 

February  4/A. — One  hundred  persons  reported 
drowned  by  a cloud-burst  on  the  Y ang-tse  Ri  ver,  China. 

Februaiy  6/A. — One  hundred  and  ninety  miners 
killed  in  a mine  explosion  at  Aberaychan,  England. 

♦ 

OBITUARY. 

January  14/A. — In  London,  Robert  Cornelius,  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

January  17/A. — In  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  Peter 
Henderson,  horticulturist,  aged  sixty -six  years. 

January  19/A. — In  Turin,  Italy,  Prince  Amadeo, 
Duke  of  Aosta  and  ex-King  of  Spain,  aged  forty-four 
years. 

January  22 d. — In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Pro- 
fessor Francis  Bowen,  aged  seventy-eight  years. — 

In  Philadelphia,  Adam  Forepaugh,  showman,  aged 
sixty-nine  years. 

January  24/A. — In  Woodstock,  West  Virginia, 
Harrison  H.  Riddleberger,  ex -Sena  tor  of  the  United 
States,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

January  26/A. — In  Odessa,  Russia,  General  Feodor 
Radetzki,  hero  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  aged  sixty-nine 
years. 

January  29/A. — In  London,  Sir  William  Withey 
Gull,  M.D.,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

February  4th. — In  San  Lucar,  Spain,  the  Due  de 
Montpcnsier,  son  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe, 
aged  sixtv-tive  years. 

February  6/A. — Near  Washington,  D.  C.,  Stephen 
Platt  Quackenbush,  Rear-Admiral  U.S.N.  (retired), 
aged  sixtv-seven  years. 

February  1th. — In  Havana,  Cuba,  Manuel  de  Sala- 
manca, Captain-General  of  Cuba,  aged  sixty  years. 

February  8/A. — In  Rome,  Cardinal  Giuseppe  Pecci, 
brother  of  the  Pope,  aged  eighty-two  years. 
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bvi ti  t is  secomlftfyf  «nVi  jma,  mmwer  incidental, 
to  a»*>U)pf -wlarl  deeper  matter,  which  may  U6 
|do$ned  Arife*  ye«pc»ngibiiity  of  attraetirenefts. 
Add  this  rc  apo n sunllty  takes  two  forms — the 
duty  of  every  one  t«?  la*  attractive,  and  tlm 
danger  of  being  ton  uttraetiYe,  To  fee  win- 
ning and  agreeablfir  js  sbm^imcs  reckbiiod  a 
gift,  but  it  is  u disposition  that  mn  be  culti- 
vated ; aiuJ,  in  a world  so ^ grveu  lo  grippe  a»d 
misapprfehebsjou  ns  this  is*  pefsoiuii-tit  true* tire- 
ness  becomes  a dotyjf  it  is  iu»t  tin  ort^hat 
might  be  taught  in  the  ptiblie  schools.  It- 
used  to  he  charged  against  JSkw-EugUmdom 
that  they  regarded  this  gift  ns  of  lktfe  valud 
ami  ih<l|hed  U>  bnsheb 

tiiid  it  was  said  of  some  of  their  heigh  bora  m 
the  Union  fhnt  they  e.vaggcr n.tei?  its  iinpor- 
tanVe,  and  neglected  the  weightier  things  of 
the  law/  Indeed  disputes  hnvtz  arisen  to 
■what  attractiveness  consisted  ir.— some  Jiohh 
tog  that  beauty  Or  clmrm  of  .matmcr  (which 
us  good)  and  sweet tiess  and  gayety 
eoiHment,  while  others  held  tl»»t  a tlttJe 
mkibgeticc  sprinkled  in  woa.  zmtitHk  But 
yons  thing  h clear,  that  while  women-  warn- held 
‘ I^trict  Tespomtibility  in  this  matter,  not  stress 
/though 'was  laid  upon  the  equal  duty  of  men 
be  at  tract)  ro  lu  order  to  make  the  world 

;3^te^H’is1l;yrpbibi^#  that  wfeilq 

no  i|}iOBriou  -hnA  been  raised  as  to  the  cilcet 
•ofth^  tagiier  education  upon  the  aUnulive- 
:iiks$  oi  umm  the  colleges  tor  girls  have  been 
jeahvusly  w^tehed  aa  to  the  effect  they  Vers 
•likely  to  hare  upon  the  attract ivene.^ .of  wo- 
meu;  Whcthrr  the  college  years  of  g young 
man/  duHhg  Vhm)i  he  know^  hi  ore  thhii  by  • 
Will  over  krmw  again,  are  hk  moH  attractive 
period  h pof  eonridt  w’k  f>V  he  U experkd 
to  dtvcdop  W.hat  w Hf  him  Sat^U  op  / butitis 
gravely  ipu^timicri  whether  :^ria  vyho  give/ 
their  minds  to  the  highest  stucHet*  are  not 
dropping  those  gmei^tV  personal  attniciiy^ 
tuess  which  they1  wUI  hud  it  ditllcult  to  fakk 
up  iigain.  Of  course  such  H question  ak  tin  A 
never  arise  vxwpt  fn  just  shch  tvwpHd 
its  this  K For  in  an  kies  1 Wr-l  id  it  could  he 
yhoVo  that  the  highest  iiitfiUigmieo1  and-  tlws 
highest  personal  charm  are  twins,  if  tjiuw- 
fore,  it  should  turn  out,  which  leorns  absiinl, 
that  c^ollege-educat^d  girls  ate  mtt  af^ri\r^. 
five  as  oiluYr  women  with  less  ad  vanfnge^  it 
will  have  to  be  admitted  flint  somuthmg  is 
the  matter  with  the  young  ladies,  wMch  i#, 
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preposterous,  or  that  the  system  is  still  defec- 
tive. For  the  postulate  that  everybody  ought 
to  be  attractive  cannot  be  abandoned  for  the 
sake  of  any  system.  Decision  on  this  system 
cannot  be  reached  without  long  experience, 
for  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the 
man's  point  of  view  of  attractiveness  may 
shift,  and  he  may  come  to  regard  the  intel- 
lectual graces  as  supremely  attractive ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  woman  student  may 
find  that  a winning  smile  is  just  as  effective  to 
bring  a man  to  her  feet,  where  he  belongs,  as 
a logarithm. 

The  danger  of  being  too  attractive,  though 
it  has  historic  illustration,  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Merely  being 
too  attractive  has  often  been  confounded  with 
a love  of  flirtation  and  conquest,  unbecoming 
always  in  a man,  and  excused  in  a woman  on 
the  ground  of  her  helplessness.  It  could 
easily  be  shown  that  to  use  personal  attrac- 
tiveness recklessly  to  the  extent  of  hopeless 
beguilement  is  cruel,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  woman  ought  to  be  held  to  strict  respon- 
sibility for  her  attractiveness.  The  lines  are 
indeed  hard  for  her.  The  duty  is  upon  her 
in  this  poor  world  of  being  as  attractive  as 
she  can,  and  yet  she  is  held  responsible  for  all 
the  mischief  her  attractiveness  produces.  As 
if  the  blazing  sun  should  be  called  to  account 
by  people  with  weak  eyes ! 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


INCONSTANCY. 

I know  a maiden  full  of  wiles, 

And  fair  beyond  the  range  of  art; 

Her  interchanging  frowns  and  smiles 
Make  sorry  havoc  with  the  heart. 

What  she  hath  done  I dare  not  say; 

But  pause  before  you  breathe  your  scorn ; 
You  would  not  blame  an  April  day, 

And  she  I sing  is  April-born. 

Clinton  8collard. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  OLD  HORSE. 

The  little  son  of  General  Crittenden  was 
devoted  to  his  father's  war-horse,  that  was 
named  for  the  illustrious  John  J.  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  the  child's  grandfather.  He 
asked  his  father  to  tell  him  of  a retreat  he 
made  during  the  war,  but  at  a certain  point 
said,  “Father,  were  you  on  John  J.  t”  Being 
answered  affirmatively,  the  youngster  slid 
down  from  the  paternal  knee,  and  was  tod- 
dling off  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could  carry 
him,  when  his  father  said, 

“ Where  are  yon  going,  my  son  f” 

“Father,”  he  said,  turning  and  showing  a 
face  full  of  reproach,  “John  J.  never  would 
have  retreated  if  you  hadn't  turned  him 
'round.” 

This  same  boy  grew  to  manhood,  and  died 
with  his  face  to  the  foe  with  Custer  and  his 
men  on  the  Little  Big  Horn. 


WITH  BISHOP  ASBURY. 

Among  Bishop  Asbury's  useful  preachers 
was  the  Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  a pioneer  Methodist 
in  New  England.  As  he  rode  out  of  a Massa- 
chusetts town  on  a Monday  morning,  having 
preached  there  twice  the  day  before,  he  was 
overtaken  by  two  lawyers,  who,  riding  on  ei- 
ther side  of  him,  began  to  question  him  in  a 
flippant  way  about  his  extemporaneous  mau- 
ner  of  preaching. 

One  of  them  said,  “As  yon  never  write  your 
sermons,  but  speak  off-hand,  don’t  yon  often 
make  mistakes  f” 

“ Sometimes,”  said  Lee. 

“ What  do  you  do  then  T”  said  the  sprig  of 
the  law. 

The  preacher,  shrewdly  suspecting  the  occu- 
pation of  the  men  who  were  trying  to  make 
game  of  him,  answered : “ If  the  mistake  is  au 
important  one,  I always  correct  it;  if  unim- 
portant, I let  it  pass.  For  example,  if  I were 
quoting  the  passage,  4 The  devil  is  a liar,’  and 
by  a slip  should  say  a lawyer,  I should  not  at- 
tempt to  mend  it.” 

“ I wonder  if  the  fellow  is  a knave  or  a fool  ?” 
said  one  of  the  barristers  to  the  other. 

“Judging  from  appearances,”  retorted  Lee, 
“ I should  say  I am  just  between  the  two.” 

They  spurred  their  horses,  and  left  him  to 
jog  on  alone. 

On  a Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Lee  was  preach- 
ing in  a country  meeting-house.  The  weather 
was  warm,  and  a number  of  persons  remained 
in  the  yard  entertaining  themselves  with  talk 
which  could  be  heard  through  the  open  win- 
dows, while  many  of  those  in  the  congregation 
were  drowsy — some  fast  asleep.  Rapping  the 
book-board  with  his  fist,  the  preacher,  raising 
his  voice,  said,  “ I will  thank  the  friends  in  the 
yard  not  to  speak  so  loud ; their  talk  may  dis- 
turb the  slumbers  of  the  brethren  in  the 
church.” 

There  was  no  more  conversation  outside  nor 
sleeping  inside  the  church  that  afternoon. 

Another  of  Mr.  Asbury’s  famous  preachers 
was  the  Rev.  James  Axley,  whose  field  of  labor 
lay  mostly  in  the  Southwest.  He  was  one  of 
the  delegates  to  a General  Conference  which 
sat  in  Baltimore  about  seventy  years  ago,  and 
was  appointed  to  preach  in  a church  in  the 
city  where  the  people  had  the  habit,  when 
they  rose  to  sing,  of  turning  their  backs  to  the 
pulpit,  and  facing  the  choir  in  the  front  gal- 
lery. Axley  was  amazed  at  this  breach  of 
good  manners,  and  as  he  read  the  next  two 
lines  of  the  hymn  (the  style  in  those  days)  ho 
turned  his  back  to  the  congregation  and  faceil 
the  wall.  The  singers  in  the  gallery  began  to 
laugh,  the  people  on  the  floor  turned  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  when  the  preacher 
knew  that  they  had  all  faced  about,  he  ex- 
claimed : “ Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  f It’s 
as  good-looking  a back  os  any  of  yours, 
isn’t  it  ?” 

The  congregation  in  that  church  have  faced 
the  pulpit  ever  since.  w.  H.  Milburn. 
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SWEETHEART  ROBIN. 

Interlocked  boughs  of  the  hawthorn  hedge, 

How  barely  your  brown  twigs  glisten ! 

What!  have  your  blossoms  forgotten  their  pledge? 

Is  it  not  May-tirae?  Listen! 

Surely  I heard  a bluebird  sing, 

And  smelt  the  breath  of  the  clover. 

[What  is  the  word  he  was  whispering — 
Whispering  over  and  over?] 

Daffadowndilly,  how  late  thou  art, 

Thou  spring-time’s  earliest  comer! 

The  gladness  of  summer  is  in  my  heart, 

And  on  my  cheek  there  is  summer, 

Thrilling  me  through  at  the  bluebird’s  call, 

As  the  sun  when  it  kisses  the  clover! 

[’Gainst  my  cheek  did  a sunbeam  fall? 

Ah,  why  was  he  bending  over?] 

Petals  of  white  from  the  hawthorn-tree 
Over  the  lush  grass  blowing; 

Light  is  my  heart  as  your  breezes  be — 

Why,  surely  it  cannot  be  snowing ! 

A moment  ago  the  dream-soft  skies 
Arched  above  fields  of  clover! 

[Why  did  he  look  me  so  full  in  the  eyes? 

And  why  did  ray  head  droop  over?] 

I know  that  I heard  a bluebird’s  call ; 

[That  word  for  a whole  heart’s  hushing!] 

I know  that  I felt  a sunbeam  fall ; 

[Ah,  what  on  my  cheek  was  brushing?] 

The  sky  showed  never  a sign  of  rain; 

[His  eyes — he  was  bending  over!] 

And  I know,  though  I walked  in  a winter  lane, 
I smelt  the  breath  of  the  clover! 

Charles  Washington  Coleman. 


CAPTAIN  THOMPSON’S  CLUB. 

Everybody  who  lives  in  Santa  Barbara 
(writes  a recent  visitor  to  that  spot),  and  al- 
most everybody  who  visits  it,  knows  Captain 
Dixie  Thompson.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents ; he  came  to  the  coast  somewhere  in  the 
early  forties  as  a little  boy  with  his  uncle 
Perkins,  who  was  a ship-master,  and  had  pre- 
viously commauded  the  Pilgrim  on  the  voyage 
in  which  Dana  experienced  his  Two  Years  be- 
fore the  Mast  He  has  been  here  ever  since; 
has  had  the  shrewd  Yankee  wit  to  keep  hold 
of  his  early  acquired  property,  and  has,  in  the 
course  of  years,  become  a man  of  large  means. 
When  an  old  friend  asked  him  the  other  day 
how  he  managed  to  keep  all  his  property  in 
spite  of  the  boom,  he  replied,  “ You  know  we 
old-timers  always  consider  that  when  land 
gets  above  a dollar  and  a quarter  an  acre  we 
had  better  keep  our  hands  off.  It’s  too  risky 
for  us  old  fellows.”  That  is  a sound  policy, 
without  doubt,  for  meu  who  have  anything  to 
lose. 

Neither  increase  of  years  nor  increase  of 
wealth  has  changed  Captain  Dixie ; he  is  the 
same  genial,  kindly,  and  charming  Dixie  who 
won  the  affections  long  ago  of  the  early  com- 
ers ; a good  citizen,  a helpful  friend,  and  a 
delightful  companion,  full  of  the  peculiar  hu- 
mor of  the  early  Californians.  He  is  not  only 
an  admirable  man,  but  after  living  many  years 
in  seemingly  contented  bachelorhood,  he  one 


day  went  home  to  bis  mother  State  of  Maine 
and  brought  back  with  him  a wife,  who  is  a 
stately  and  beautiful  woman,  and  a charming 
addition  to  the  society  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Well,  all  this  about  Captain  Dixie  Thompson 
is  needful  to  enable  you  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  a social  improvement  of  which  he 
is  the  author.  Captain  Dixie  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  mau  of  most  leisure  in  all  leisurely 
Santa  Barbara.  He  and  his  horses  and  car- 
riages are  always  at  the  service  of  a friend. 
But  while  he  seems  to  be  the  idlest  of  men, 
he  is,  in  fact,  an  extremely  capable  business 
man  who  has  many  irons  in  the  fire — tills 
much  good  land,  has  horses  and  cattle  and 
pigs  of  the  best  breeds  on  many  hills  and  in 
several  rich  valleys,  and  keeps  all  his  affairs 
running  in  good  order.  Still,  he  is  an  easy- 
going not  a bustling  man  of  business.  And 
it  is  just  here  that  his  social  contrivance  comes 
iu : he  has  judged  it  expedient  to  form  a club. 

“You  see,”  said  he,  the  other  day,  to  au  old 
friend,  “ the  boys  don’t  always  see  me  around, 
and  sometimes  they  try  to  take  a little  ad- 
vantage. I find  a fellow  who  don’t  haul  half 
a load  for  me  while  I am  paying  for  a full  load ; 
another  one  who  gives  me  short  measure ; or 
another  who  does  not  do  what  I have  told  him. 
I hate  to  scold ; and  as  they  all  deny  when  I 
accuse  them,  and  I can’t  be  telling  men  that 
they  are  lying  to  me,  I thought  I’d  just  es- 
tablish a Liars’  Club  and  bring  them  all  in.  It 
is  now  in  good,  healthy  operation.  We  don’t 
call  it  the  Liars’  Club,  of  course ; we  speak  of 
the  Club.  But  when  I catch  a man  trying  to 
‘ do  ’ me,  I just  tell  him  that  I’ll  have  to  mako 
him  a member  of  the  Club. — Ob,  how  do  you 
do,  Mr.  President  ?”  said  Captain  Dixie  to  a 
well-known  character  just  then  passing  by. — 
“ He’s  the  President  of  the  Club,  you  know,” 
he  added.  “Here’s  Pancho,  now;  I told  him 
the  other  day  I would  have  to  make  him  a 
member  of  the  Club  if  he  didn’t  look  out.  I 
guess  he’ll  get  in  yet.  It’s  a very  flourishing 
Club,  and  more  useful,  I guess,  than  some 
others.” 

Don’t  laugh,  my  dear  Drawer.  I believe 
Captain  Thompson  has  struck  an  admirable 
idea,  and  one  which  might  well  have  wide  ap- 
plication. Don’t  you  suppose  the  material 
for  such  a club  exists,  for  instance — not  here 
in  New  Haven,  of  course,  but  over  in  New 
York,  say,  or  perhaps  in  Washington  ? Think 
it  over.  The  Drawer  has  always  taken  the 
lead  in  great  moral  and  social  improvements. 
I leave  it  to  you.  

AN  IMPROMPTU. 

A Miss  Wise  having  married  a Mr.  Young, 
there  was  born  to  the  couple  a sou  whose  re- 
semblance to  his  mother  was  thus  immortal- 
ized in  rhyme : 

You  have  your  mother’s  bonny  face, 

A joy  to  all  beholders; 

Ah,  yours  should  be  a winning  pace 
Who’ve  Wise  head  on  Young  shoulders. 
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emgb  ol  ili»atr  tiieui,  th^ir  superior  ajsib  :%t$  wilt  farm  for  posterity  .a  vast  mmmm 
f ulrjess  of  fex^u tfon,  ami  ateve al  1 , by  the  ot:  moral  and  physical!  dcHmmenky  os  it  ^ 
^fi^rgy,  the  variety,  amt  the  s-hv^.-rhy-  -of.  were,  a material  and  psychologies]  ieo- 
their  vision-  Vreteding'vpoQhs  of  French  migraphy  of  the  end  of  this  troubled  mot- 
•dvihz&tiw-  hay*-  Wfc  us  m thdr  jmrtum  trenth  yeiitury,  We  may  seretr  he  texopC 
a somewhat  >afe^t.mirt  image  0f  men  ami  to’  regret  that  the  representation of  the 
things.  Modern  French  •deoVoc.raey'  vri-H  meaner  aspects  of  reality  largely  predom  v 
Ifeave  in  its  paiiviHig  a portrait  of  itself  i notes  in  the  coin  positions  of  contempora-; 
■which  will  be  precis  a nd  ■ubsoluOy  for  ry  French  jointers,  at  the  esptm.sfc.-of  that 
that  %v hifli  evidently  mosi  /interest*  the  which'  is  graiid.  refined,  delicate.  or  'ex- 
French,  painters  ;u>d  Uie  Fr^neh  piihlie  at  .qtmHe.  , 

the.piwcseaft  day  ts  living  life,  Mature,  iv-  To  analyse  the  moral  ieudemhe*  of  con  - 
al;tv\  modernity  temporary  French  paiutiag,  to  set  forth 

And" the ;.raedfev!i dyyaiWiftd-  not  th&t  the  niodifientioiiB  of y»u  and  nt  ideals 

ydd$V  is  3%#e  ^hieb  have  come  i&  jptos  Avithut  the  last 

in  a coat  instead  of  iu  Q iOpt  or  a tunic,  thirty  years,  to  chamotrrize  A;Vxyn  briefly 
but  il^t  which  cOir^pi-  a pliVNi<>gliOrnyV  ihe  aims  and  talents  of  the  npost  prom 

a rnttf^cuiftr  dev^lOpmci?ltyai  feWb;ot-bbdJ?  am  angst  would 

wltieli  relicts  the  states  of  ^oidv the  mor-  he  nh  agrcefvbte  tlnderlalhng;  hut  unless'' 
at  peculiarities,  the  cQri&}i\QWi  struggles,  the  subject,  were  treated  with  considerable 
and  hierarchies  of  -Ufer  the  moral  in}irmfe  d^velopmeut  it  yrimt4  si^Jely  be  iut^Ji- 
of  a tlteme  or  figure.  .-Thte  modernity  we  f ‘ th^  gyner^J 

find  exposed  with  the  htniost  intensity  reidcF  In  presence-  th?  multitude  of 
m certain  ’pktures.  ami  drawings  by  MMa  things  that  appeal  to  the  attention  anuin^ 
Degas  and  Ihiffaelil,  mu[  tlmt;  too,,  witlLout  tvt-cst  of  the  men  of  toaliiv,  :dm()l ideation 
the  aid  of  scenic-  a it-m  ngoruc.pt*>,  attribute^  ami  dim?  nation  of  ail  that  u mi  necessary . 
or  hccessi>ri*-s..l»ut  simply  by  means  :-»f  are  irnperati  ve.  With  t De  nvulries  and 
tlie  i’m placabje ..rendering' of " ^li?scU'sSiipn«>'  'of.  schbbH • th^.  reader 

Cor'TrtKiu.  IW.by  Bnrpe?' arid  liritiiitTS.  AU  rvjfttt  iiwfMC.  . .’  ■'■"’■ 
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ALUEOOljr  OK  TOE  SOaBOSNEL— I.  EXTREME  LEFT ' HfgTOKV  AM!>  rHILOSOPHT 
Frwi  tin  puutiuK  bj  !H.  n»?mj  Kn*W.  At, 


has  no  concern ; from  the  influences  and  symbolic  figures  of  heroic  sTze-r-the  whole 
suggest urns  of  passing  fashion  it  hC  less  . forming  • the  'hnig'nifieeut  decoration  of 
easy  for  him.  to  fcsftajre fo£y  erthe less  JtlyeUl  • • $f  the  staircnse  and  the  grand 

be  our  the;  folloAviiig  pages  g-allery  of  the fmj$eum>  Tn  the  BUdrcase 

to  neglect  entirely  wuvcntmmU  opirn'roris  of  the  museum  of  Marseilles  are  va§i 
and  current  estimations,  and  to  -speak  as  frescoes,  *4  the  Greek  CokvnvA’ 

conetetdr  us  is  consistent  -with  clearness,  and  4v;Mursedies,  the  Gam  of  the  Eum  § 
of  :thg  t^leA  te  *»&  vwtfc»  of  tv  chosen  fetv  (IB©?.  In  life  tu\Gvhall  of  Poitfei^are 
painters  0wm  per-  tw o { re.fqu*<*,.; - ^ - ChiaTles ’ M Rr tfel;  •(5crttqtj^r<i'r  ' 
tonality  of  vAhos£  ^ gir-  of  th'e''SritTp^n^%:  and  v\8o.ml  liadegifride 

.exithem  ixb.svh.te  fiisUnermn  Such  men  at  the  Convent ot  the  Holy  Cross  M ilATov. 

arc  MM.  Puvjs  dr  Ohav'aroms  J\  C.  Cuzui,  In  the  Pam  boon  al  Paris . .are  iVescme*  of 
OceaC  . litej  Ludh,  Ahrte  Moro % Elm  IV  oMo*saj  rcpre^ujtVng  the  life  of  Sami 
•liuihfjh  i>&srnc e.-Cou veivi;  Ger.HCi0Vv,  (he  patron  saint  of  the'  city 

GS'Tfh,  PesHh:>  these  ..compositions  v.e 
11  mn<\  mention  pPoux  Pays /■  a 

M.  pi^iTe.Pii-vi^.  tdtaep^  for  tht-'  idjMtv-*xe-x}f  5th 

little  kn<>wir»  to  t}m  public  of  picture  the  teBm*  Kitere  cher 

gtue/w.  or  u > those  Vr  whom  catering  rep  . aa&  Arts  el  aox  51  uses  A'  '‘  viuon  «n- 
resenis  a combination  of  v^nigruphy  and  tiquev  M I ns  juration  ehnH  »eoneA  and 
ltou&£  furnhanw-a  signature^H-gilt  frame,  two  figures  of  the  “KkomC*  and  the 
and  some  enter  ou  a canvas— has  aceoin  i%  Sadue  *’  rlB^^h'  running  the  mural  deco* 
plished  rrarupuny.  hot  not  iiuediibisted,  ration  of  the  staircase  of  the  museum  of 
the  giAudesl  $*r«l  most  crmshk-r;jhle  work  Lyons;  ami  in  the.  grand  a m phi  theatre  of 
rd  Uvk  present  century.  His  mural  paint-  the  new  Soihomm  the  vast  allegory  of  the 
mg£  :iro  oCtr»hoteU  in  mon u men ts  situ-  M-  Cnlversity  ,'  which  is  reproduced  in  our 
at.frd  in  diiferent  tew  ns  of  Pramav.  In  eugr&vbngs.  Besides  ihesfc  Vvork*,  which 
the  museum  of  Amiens  are  the  vast  com- . vie  in  importance  with  tbwf/ Voces  of  the 
positions  AConCardia  " and  AliMiunV  old  Italian  most we  may  note  several 
eAeeotcd  in  iSOl,  “ Labor  r and  vCRe$i  ” pieixtres— a * k |l’etour-'‘-ilB • .Ch'SL^-;:M  (1859), 
(ISOSK  fiAvi*  Pjcanlki  Autm. >f  (1805),  now  In  (he  nuisemri  of  MitrseiUes;  “ Le 
*•  Lad  us',  pro  Patna  f4  1 1S8204  and  four  Smnme)lr'  th^:-,-l>^pihiti6il  of 
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st..  John/;-  aya 
wMaiy  Mnfplakme 
in  the  Dt&et'tT •» t£7(bT 

;r'  ;(iBTS)? 


nn 

4i  '®1*  Br«  idtgal  Sot’ v 
;tli0  ‘‘Fwvve 
PMunjf:r  . '-‘Tiie 
Ma\ve^"v  “Women 
at  the 

;wTb*  Qmf  of  Or- 

ill  Cite*#  : ♦’nmptjdi-. 

ba 

&wl  usedtesk. 
rather  select 
tlHV  allegory  of  th*z 
^fhoti  uhy$Gi  that  the* 

?*Cader  corn pletc 

: t\m 

owl  igf>ut  pco^eby  the 
vivid  i mage  of  tho 
-engraved  reproef^KK 
In  on  Elysi- 
an  landscape,  whoso 
smooth  /lawns  are 
t>o un  ded  hr  a beJ  t of 
trce&>  the  allegory  i$ 
developed  in  the  fot^v 

*proiuul,  which  h divided  into  tfotve  ^ vivifying'  spring,  wbepe  yotRh  drinks: 

partmenU  by  the-  distribution  of  die  tr<?**.s,  with  avidity  and  age  acquires  now  vigor, 
the rocks,  and  the  im-gnlamies  of  the  The  ctu.npa.nn.nvht  ou  the  left  is  reserved 
soil.  In  the  oeftttv.  under  a serees.d.ug  for' Mi  story  ami  Philosophy.  A group  of 
c^popv  of  treo^,  fily  old  i^rkontib  ilgurcs:  the  struggles  of  Splf- 

ed,  draped  in  robe*.  of  monastic  out,  &ud  iiaalism  and  Matmialisui  in  presence  of 
Ipjtiriijg  at  her  sides  genii  bearing  crowns:  Death,  the  ony  clad  in  monastic  costume, 
and  palms,  syiOboikiiig  homage  to  the  assorting  itself  by  a gesture  of  anient 
giorv  of  the  living  and  of  l lie  dead.  Elo  a>:p infiii cm,  the  other  draped  in  a rich,  red 
qfience,  JaU'rebe row  a ed , '.spu* d s civet.  a ml  embroidered  robe,  pointing  to  a flowei  as 
with -i aipressi ve gt&^urgs c*g;Udir^l^the: tyal*  the"  expression  of  terrestrial  joys  and  of 
t]c*s  a jjJ  conquests  of  the  h iprii&ii  vhPHk  , tfe  successive  transformations  liiP ilfrd  to 
T& the  right  4#$  to  fef-l are, grpiip*  re^- : mitten  The.  second  group, 

reseii tpig  t;fo  different  •.^lnds.-  p|;/ j?i^Vr>vp;,'  aga  i pst  a backgroUrid  of  antique  jkt&tW' 
crowned  with  }aur<d  cr^UUs  and  draped  *y,  consists  of  hgere-  engaged  in  useov  y 
in  autiqhe  style,  some  bolding  inspired  lions,  and  represents  History  mtoiTOg#- 
converse  vlher*  m'viheh  vc  or  wrapt  in  ting  the  past,  which  is  figured  by  hay 
dreamy  gXl  graceful  in  form  and  posture,  rjipnts  just  exkurped,  The  third  t^rdpart- 
One  of  these 'Muses  is  partivuiariy  suave  mom,  on  the  right  hand,  is  dcw/lcit  tp 
htfitl  t<*r> i rC ^ namely,  the  ope  The  ftesl  group  after  the 

h>  the  stpeeUtors*  left  cla<l  in  roedh&ca l is  composed  of  thdany— which  has  fur> 
white  robes/  with  1*  Ivpig,  pendent  hood  ni^idd  tvrlh  a pfetvbxl  for  a tirtv 

over  her  head  nod  her  hands  folded  or?  • study,  of  a hack —tlie  ■Sea,  .Zoology,  ami 
her  knees.  From  th<j  rock  benvaih  fhc^e  Muienchfinu  wlu^c  riches,  sirean  on  the 
groups,  in  the  eentre  of  ttie:  ground  oxeHe  ilte  Vbiulereug  .adinii'ation 

' " V v1'  ? ’.  •'  ■ ’ “ ■:  .•  /'*  • of  sfome  yonng  sttnlehlsb  Cither  {ttmlents 

* wnsiui!  ais,  fiWj,'(t^'  jf(  ftw,t  of  » . statue  Sen 

7%  ^pgi| »» | igi 

yr.  v .1,  . <,i,:«if«. vj.  iL-  ».o ;hW'*-k>  Uj < •< «in< u * . fiiV/  by  tjoee  \<tnng  n>6tn .ahsotued.  iti  the  *a!u- 

<M«n*  pane  \u  odlrr  in  x*irfr*k<  k wiop n*f,w  t u*n  of  a geometrical  problem 
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It  may  well  be  imagined  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  arrange  in  lucid  and  charm- 
ing order  the  forty-four  figures  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  words  of  this  band  of 
symbolic  writing.  What  can  be  the  gen- 
esis and  process  of  evolution  of  such  a 
composition  ? To  ask  the  artist  himself 
is  like  asking  the  poet  to  analyze  his  in- 
spiration. The  question  is  more  than  in- 
discreet. Nevertheless  one  morning,  in 
the  austere  Studio  in  the  Place  Pigalle, 
we  ventured  to  speak  with  the  master 
about  the  formula  of  his  art;  and  to  in- 
quire by  what  stages  he  readied  this  pure 
plastic  expression,  this  visionary  harmony 
of  abst.raetiousv  as  if  realized  in  dream- 
land. At  first,  M.  Puvis  do  Chavannes 
told  us,  after  the  commission  of  decora- 
ting the  hemieych?  had  been  intrusted  to 
him,  lie  passed  through  a period  of  de- 
spair. The  subject  was  the  Sorbonne, 'A 
personification  of  the  soul  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  the  longer  he  thought 
over  it,  the  more  arid  it  seemed.  He  even 
wrote  a letter  giving  in  his  resignation, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting  it 
into  the  post-box  when  lie  met  a friend. 
” Herts, ” he  said,  14  is  a letter  which  will 
take  a great  load  off  my  mind.  It  con- 


tains my  resignation.  I give  up  the 
Sorbonne  fresco. % His  friend  protested, 
begged  him  to  reilect,  saying,  tv Give  me 
the  letter,  and  if  after  three  days  from 
now  you  are  still  iu  the  same  mind,  I will 
return  it  to  you,  and  you  shall  post  it.” 
M,  Puvis  da  Chavannes  agreed,  gave  his> 
friend  the  letter,  and  went  back  to  his 
studio,  whhre  the  idea  suddenly  came  to 
him  of  representing  the  Sorbonne  as  the 
Muse  of  Science.  The  seated  figure,  with 
the  soft  blue  cloak  so  daintily  embroid- 
ered, her  folded  arms,  her  sedate  pose, 
serene,  impossible,  mysterious,  was  the 
starting-point  of  his  dream,  which  soon 
became  peopled  with  other  figures  and 
groups.  For  months  and  months  the 
master  went  on  making  from  his  living 
models  quantities  of  studies  of  various 
poses,  attitudes,  and  gestures,  accepting, 
according  to  his  habit,  the  happy  suggest- 
ions of  chance,  but  always  correcting 
them  by  reason.  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
is  not  a painter  who  thinks*  but  a think- 
er who  paints.  He  starts  from  some 
moral  abstraction  condensed  in  a title 
such  as  the  Sorbonne,  or  as  in  Iris  other 
compositions,  *' War,”  ‘'Peace,**  ‘'Labor,” 
“Picardia  Nutrix,”  “Ludus  pro  Patna,” 
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and  them  be  proceecH'  to  seek  futures  and  The  grace  of  tbe-v/hole.,  So,  day  by  day* 
surroundings  that  will  conduce  to  the in  the  ^o^pr^itHin  grew,  and  hi  length  it 
carnation  of  hi*  subject,  which  is  always  appeared  complete,  without  the  artist  him* 
fixed  in  Im  xriiiid  more  or  ^ able,  to  mue m lupr  p reride t y the 

fore  he  .attempts  to  materialize  it.  The  -stages  nud  processes  O»roogh  which  \\is- 
confluence  is  that  hi$k  observation  of  thought  had  passed;  and  then  :it»>  car* 
reality  is  red  ex ; ' he  turns  to  nature  for  toon  was.  read  3-  to  be  exhibited.  ait  tile 
hiarmtftttes  and  for-  jnfoTm.attepv  as  a S&km  of  !:&>?, 

writer  nngln  refer  to  a dietjonarv:.  his  Tiite* cartoon;  op  which  the  figures  -were 
painting  is.  n means  of  exteriorising  his  /•  dmwir  in  black  and  while,  aval  with  great 
as  an  excellent  cfhte,  M.  de  abh^vintkbh  was,  to  use'lML  Ihi  vi^de<^ha> 
Fowrcami,  has  put  it,  he  proceeds  ititel*  v;nnn^£  Awn  wortj^,  T tie- 1 ibrerto  wlpeh 
ieetuall y by  successive  mental  operat  ions  lie  hud  to  orchestrate,  au.d  .the  difficulty 
■of  invention  and  appropriation.  In  a began  over  uiraui  »>«  presence  of  the  proh- 
contpositiqn  like  the,  Sor  Inm  nee  very  flu  n *r  hmi  of  trai  1 sforin  i h g*.  t his , Kbrt  Ito  in  to  h v<  - 
is  f^a^ured,  Tfe  js  ^ work  iriQriioils  i'oUvr pmshJvT  : . ^ 

-otherwise,  MTlFuviv  d^<;Chntnnh^;;wni;/:.  After  IWo  i)ie  va$t  pang] ; re-ip* 

tell  you.  The  .happy  touch  of  a sketch  peered  m the  Mull*  of  the  )*vwb*«mee,  eh- 
cannot  be  enlarged  to  scale  add  re  pro*  inched  With  *v  tltway  \reil  of  va|M>ry  color 
;4Tb^f>leftniti!v^ picture.  The-  sig*  and  fratned  hi  a gray  border  gkrliiided 
» $$saij| live „ ihe  h^rumu  mu^ ftltiteips,  ie^yes;  tied  sT  1 *dt*d&  of  dull 

the  equilibrium  of  tie.  * vr  hole  composition  go  hi.  To  describe  Oio  *yi*'r  me,  within 

pn&k  .^hugh^ndd  work^l  hht  patiehyy  the  powtfrdf  soft  rod: 

add ju^t  as if  The fresco  wry  nu  h rhXm&y  ro?*v  t.^!eh:r^ns ^«r?een . .'UIhc--, 
ixreh i^nmVI:' Thus:  if  wp  ^ray  •■  roseate  whHT#m^^  cfoaisgfy 
trace  a line  f hioyrin $ the  tops  of  the  approvinmre  teems  for  too hums  Of  thin, 
bead/v  of  the  Hgurei*  m the  Sorfjpnne;  tf  ,jrnet’4  •; pH JM*^**^f Wjtbddfc  •HdteyttGfts. .: 
will  fe;  M thy*  Ihic  d<?scri>)c:-4  ?«  without  imp  ashy  almost,  'x  ithora  niautri  * 

iscrics  of  corves  that  are  io  fhenBch  os  ahly , as  it  wero  oUietsHihscd  >hiU  icmfered 
graceful.  So. -each  group  m -itself  1 4 ■;••<>•  • .s^Marr  A*  *n  h»s  djrawlug,  so  in  his 
-charm  of  contour 'of  Us  own.  oik!  at  ihe  color:  M:  Pucfs'  dc  Ckavannes  sr-stemat:- 
mtiie  ttnpB!  iarniK  iv  >ati loTiTenlrf  1 jti  .fcAfl y"  'oDiiis . er^rjthiug  except  the  did ii- 
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pensable.  He  eliminates  all  that  is  con- 
tingent and  transitory,  and  represents 
only  the  essential.  Painting  is  an  art 
concerned  with  surfaces  and  appearances, 
and  yet  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  takes  no 
interest  in  details,  but  only  in  essence  and 
soul.  In  a movement  he  sees  only  the 
general  lines,  and  resumes  them  in  a sort 
of  typical  gesture  of  exalted  reality.  In 
nature  he  is  struck  by  the  essential  grav- 
ity of  things,  and,  thanks  to  the  poet’s 
power  of  isolation,  he  has  remained  con- 
stantly in  the  serene  regions  of  a gran- 
diose pantheistic  dream,  where  man  and 
nature  are  in  complete  communion.  And 
yet,  abstract  as  his  ideas  are,  metaphysi- 
cal and  profound  as  his  work  may  be,  M. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  truly  modern ; and 
to  a great  extent  he  is  the  instigator  of 
some  of  the  best  and  most  sincere  tenden- 
cies of  contemporary  French  art. 

We  have  found  it  expedient  to  describe 
one  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes’s  most  ab- 
stract compositions.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  cannot  also  present  to  our  read- 
ers some  of  his  living  and  nobly  didactic 
frescoes,  such  as  those  of  Amiens,  or  of  the 
Pantheon,  where  the  episodes  of  the  life  of 
St.  Genevieve  are  depicted  with  a candor 
of  conception  and  a quiet  charm  of  pre- 
sentation that  win  the  sympathies  of  sim- 
ple and  of  learned  alike.  As  for  the  fres- 
coes of  Amiens,  they  resume  in  the  “Ludus 
pro  Patria”  the  entire  poem  of  ancient 
Picardy,  with  its  woods,  its  peat-bogs,  its 
groups  of  superb  throwers  of  pikes,  as  el- 
egant in  their  noble  attitudes  as  Greek 
athletes,  its  wild-looking  hunters  of  swans 
and  herons,  its  groups  of  girls  and  boys 
playing  near  the  huts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village, and  symbolizing  domestic  life; 
while  in  “Picardia  Nutrix,”  “Labor,” 
and  “Rest,”  we  find  that  impression  of 
intense  pantheism  which  has  inspired  the 
artist  in  so  much  of  his  work,  the  glorifi- 
cation of  Nature,  of  the  Earth,  the  immor- 
tal nurse,  the  mother  of  races,  the  Alma 
Mater.  And  herein  lies  the  great  source 
of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes’s  originality 
and  power;  disdaining  traditions,  he  has 
returned  to  the  majestic  simplicity  of  his 
own  impressions;  and  instead  of  recur- 
ring to  the  treasure-house  of  Renaissance 
or  Venetian  art,  he  lias  borrowed  from 
eternal  humanity  and  from  natural  land- 
scape those  resources  of  interpretation 
which  had  hitherto  been  provided  by  su- 
perannuated allegory  and  rhetorical  con- 
vention. From  the  old  mythology  he  has 


taken  the  worship  of  plastic  beauty  as 
manifested  in  beautiful  and  harmonious 
types  of  human  form,  but  he  has  aban- 
doned the  old  names  and  the  ancient  fa- 
bles, and  symbolized  in  his  figures  those 
abstractions  and  ideals  of  immortal  pa- 
ganism which  belong  to  no  age  and  no 
country,  but  are  immanent  in  man  and  in 
nature  in  the  nineteenth  century  just  as. 
much  as  in  the  days  when  men  worshipped 
Jupiter  and  Apollo,  Venus  and  Minerva. 

It  is  as  an  architectural  decorator  that 
we  have  a right  to  consider  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  and  as  such  it  is  his  glory  to 
have  comprehended  that  mural  painting, 
forming  part  of  an  architectural  whole, 
must  appear  in  light  upon  the  edifice  in- 
stead of  adding  fresh  obscurity  to  the 
shadows,  as  is  the  effect  of  ordinary  pic- 
tures placed  upon  walls.  His  grand  com- 
positions in  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  Pan- 
theon, at  Amiens,  and  elsewhere,  framed 
in  their  garlands  of  foliage  that  suggest 
the  borders  of  old  tapestries,  have  the  ef- 
fect of  windows  or  porticos  opened  over 
nature;  their  discreet  and  pale  tonality, 
the  tender  and  luminous  harmony  of  the 
figures  placed  against  a rustic  horizon  of 
flowery  fields,  trees,  hills,  and  sky,  pro- 
duce an  absolute  illusion,  and  this  illu- 
sion is  an  artistic  reality — something  se- 
rene, beautiful,  and  consolatory.  M.  Pu- 
vis de  Chavannes  has  put  into  decorative 
painting  a souvenir  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Corot,  and  peopled  broad  landscapes  with 
human  beings  who  are  occupied  in  some 
simple  and  significant  action,  and  who 
have  an  essential  if  not  a realistic  life. 
These  frescoes  have  brought  decorative 
painting  back  to  the  notions  of  air,  space, 
and  human  truth,  while  in  the  practical 
order  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  reduced 
their  composition  to  such  a reasoned  equi- 
librium of  silhouettes  and  such  a perfect 
harmony  of  tone  relations  that  the  whole 
is  intensely  expressive,  nothing  superflu- 
ous, and  everything  lucid.  In  the  mag- 
nificent art  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
noble  talent,  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has 
achieved  results  which  place  him  amongst 
the  masters;  he  is  a great  colorist  and  a 
great  poet.  In  abundance  and  variety  of 
inspiration  and  in  grand  simplicity  of 
conception  he  reminds  us  of  the  Italian 
fresco  painters  of  the  old  days;  in  his  in- 
stinctive and  profoundly  exact  observa- 
tion of  all  that  is  essential  in  human  ges- 
ture and  bearing,  he  recalls  the  sculptors 
of  the  bass-reliefs  of  ancient  Greece ; and 
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with  all  this  he  is  entirely  modern  and 
original,  an  artist  of  dominating  per- 
sonality. 

The  artist  whose  talent  we  have  just 
attempted  to  analyze  is  a robust  Burgun- 
dian, a most  affable  and  genial  gentle- 
man, who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  a 
poet  of  Virgilian  temperament,  an  ideal- 
ist living  in  a divine  land  of  types  and 
essences,  is  a modern  man  who  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  his  own  times.  “ Comme 
il  est  jeune!”  is  a remark  that  his  friends 
are  constantly  making.  He  possesses, 
indeed,  that  youtlifulness  of  heart  and  of 
temperament  against  which  years  are 
powerless.  Like  Delacroix,  Henri  Re- 
gnault,  Fromentin,  and  Paul  Dubois,  M. 
Pierre  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  a purely 
Latin  man.  His  native  town  is  Lyons, 
where  he  was  born  in  1824.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  government  mining  engi- 
neers, and  he  himself  intended  to  adopt 
that  career,  but  his  studies  in  view  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  were  interrupted  by 
a severe  illness,  on  recovering  from  which 
he  changed  his  plans,  and  determined  to 
become  a painter.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  began  to 
study  art  comparatively  late  in  life.  At 
an  age  when  other  men  were  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  acquirement  of  the  tech- 
nique of  painting,  he  was  still  enriching 
his  mind  with  a store  of  general  culture 
that  painters  rarely  possess.  Hence  he 
started  in  the  race  heavily  handicapped, 
and  honors  were  slow  to  come.  His  first 
master  was  Henri  Scheffer,  with  whom 
he  studied  two  years,  and  then  went  to 
Italy.  On  his  return  he  entered  Cou- 
ture’s studio,  where  he  staid  only  a short 
time.  The  story  runs  that  he  left  this 
studio  in  despair.  One  gray  morning 
when  he  was  trying  to  render  the  silvery 
tones  and  harmonious  effects  of  flesh  in 
pale  light,  Couture  came  to  criticise  his 
pupil's  work.  When  he  saw  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes’s  study  he  exclaimed:  “That 
is  not  the  thing  at  all.  Give  me  your 
palette.”  Couture  then  proceeded  to  com- 
pose his  light  tones,  mixing  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  formula,  with  silver 
white,  Naples  yellow,  vermilion,  and  co- 
balt. In  an  instant  the  study  changed  col- 
or, and  as  the  master  thickened  his  impasto 
the  transformation  became  more  com- 
plete. “What!  Monsieur  Couture,  is  it 
really  so  that  the  model  appears  to  your 
eyes  ?”  said  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and 


with  surprise  and  despair  he  left  the  stu- 
dio, and  was  never  seen  there  again.  Af- 
ter this  episode  his  initiators  into  the  se- 
crets of  the  technique  and  the  ambitions 
of  art  were  his  neighbors  Pollet  and  Ri- 
card,  who  had  studios  in  the  historical 
building  in  the  Place  Pigalle,  where  the 
master  still  lives.  The  career  of  M.  Pu- 
vis de  Chavannes  is  marked  by  the  great 
decorative  works  already  noted.  In  1861 
he  received  a second-class  medal  at  the 
Salon,  in  1864  a medal,  in  1867  a third- 
class  medal  at  the  Universal  Exhibition, 
together  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  1877  he  was  promoted  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  in  1882  the  ar- 
tists voted  him  the  medal  of  honor  at  the 
Salon ; and  in  1889,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
completion  of  his  fresco  for  the  new  Sor- 
bonne,  he  was  created  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Without  having  forced 
open  the  doors  of  the  official  studios  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  without  having 
even  accepted,  as  so  many  eminent  French 
painters  do,  the  honor  of  forming  pupils 
in  a private  atelier,  he  has  nevertheless 
carried  with  him  a great  following;  his 
influence  has  been  manifestly  dominant 
not  only  in  all  the  decorative  painting  of 
recent  years,  but  also  in  the  general  ten- 
dencies of  many  of  the  younger  painters. 

III. 

M.  Jean  Charles  Cazin  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  fascinating  personalities 
in  contemporary  French  art,  not  greater 
than  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  but  great  in 
a different  way.  For  that  matter  it  is 
useless  and  impertinent  to  attempt  to  es- 
tablish any  hierarchy  amongst  artists  of 
complete  excellence.  M.  Caziu  is  a man 
of  medium  stature,  with  a massive  head 
of  large  volume,  long  gray -blond  hair 
hanging  over  the  shoulders,  features  of 
great  strength  and  precision,  prominent 
eyes  with  rather  heavy  eyelids,  an  ex- 
pression of  detachment  from  material 
things  and  absorption  in  some  internal 
dream.  In  M.  Caziivs  impressive  face  the 
large  blue-gray  eyes  at  once  fix  your  at- 
tention by  their  serenity  and  power;  you 
feel  that  they  are  implacable  mirrors  re- 
flecting integrally  and  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  perception  all  that  pass- 
es before  them,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
feel  that  they  are  the  servants  of  a great 
soul.  These  eyes  are  not  the  bright,  spark- 
ling, and  searching  organs  of  the  paint- 
ers of  externality  behind  which  you  divine 
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nothing  but  a skilful  workman’s  hand; 
they  are  the  eyes  of  a poet  who  is  a dream- 
er of  mystic  dreams.  For  this  man  paint- 
ing is  not  a commerce  but  an  inspiration ; 
he  does  not  sit  down  with  the  common- 
place purpose  of  making  a mere  literal 
transcript  of  reality,  but  rather  uses  na- 
ture as  the  means  of  expression,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  vehicle  of  an  intimate  ideal ; 
possessing  superabundantly  that  intricate 
combination  of  intuitive  perceptions,  feel- 
ings, experience,  and  memory  which  we 
call  imagination,  he  dominates  nature, 
and  manifests  in  harmonious  creations  the 
enthusiasm,  the  passion,  the  melancholy, 
the  thousand  shades  of  joy  or  grief,  which 
he  feels  in  his  communion  with  the  great 
Sphinx. 

M.  Cazin  was  born  at  Samer,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Pas  - de  - Calais,  in  1841.  He 
received  his  first  artistic  education  at  Paris 
at  the  “ petite  ecole,”  as  it  used  to  be  call- 
ed, over  which  M.  Lecocq  de  Boisbaudran 
presided,  and  which  is  now  a decorative 
art  school.  MM.  L6on  Lhermitte  and 
Paul  Renouard  also  went  to  this  “petite 
4cole,”  which  had  the  advantage  of  not 
teaching  too  much,  and  of  leaving  the  pu- 
pils free  to  develop  their  personality  un- 
hampered by  rigid  academic  traditions. 
After  exhibiting  some  pictures  in  the  Sa- 
lons of  1864  and  1865,  Cazin  devoted  him- 
self with  great  success  to  teaching  art, 
both  at  the  Ecole  Nationale  de  Dessin,  at 
the  Ecole  Speciale  d’ Architecture,  and  af- 
terward in  an  art  school  at  Tours.  From 
1871  to  1875  M.  Cazin  was  living  in  Eng- 
land, Italy,  and  Holland,  and  at  one  time 
he  was  engaged  both  in  France  and  in 
England  in  making  artistic  faience. 
Meantime  he  was  studying,  completing 
his  culture  and  his  artistic  equipment, 
and  becoming  a master  of  all  kinds  of 
technical  processes.  Like  the  artists  of 
the  Renaissance,  M.  Cazin  can  express 
himself  by  the  most  various  means — sculp- 
ture, oil-painting,  water  - colors,  pastel, 
combinations  of  pastel,  gouache,  and  wax 
of  the  most  delicate  aspect,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  ceramic  work,  in  which  he  has  re- 
vealed such  remarkable  decorative  senti- 
ment. His  great  celebrity  as  an  artist  is 
now  of  some  ten  years’  standing.  His 
chief  wrorks  exhibited  at  the  Salon  have 
been  “The  Flight  into  Egypt”  (1877), 
“Le  Voyage  de  Tobie”  (1878),  41  Le  De- 
part” (1879),  “Ishmael”  and  “Tobie” 
(1880),  “Souvenir  de  Fete”  (1881),  “Ju- 
dith” (1883),  “La  Journde  faite”  (1888). 


M.  Cazin  obtained  a first-class  medal  in 
1880,  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1882,  on  the  occasion,  of  a col- 
lective exhibition  of  his  works.  Our  il- 
lustration on  the  opposite  page  is  a repro- 
duction of  an  oil-painting  called  “The 
Nativity.”  It  is  evening;  the  shades  of 
night  are  overpowering  the  last  glow  of  the 
sunset.  A roughly  thatched  shed,  a lad- 
der leaning  against  the  shed,  a loose  stone 
wall  enclosing  the  simple  shelter,  a heap 
of  straw,  a mother  and  her  babe,  a man 
draped  in  brown  garments  and  resting  on 
a staff—  such  are  the  elements  of  the  hu- 
man scene  which  is  set  in  a harmony  of 
gray-green  and  roseate  gray  of  indescrib- 
able and  enveloping  mystery. 

This  picture,  like  all  M.  Cazin’s  land- 
scapes, is  remarkable  for  the  distinction  of 
its  tone,  the  absolute  verity  of  the  light, 
the  quality  of  atmosphere  and  ambience. 
In  the  exquisite  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  light  and  shade,  and  more  especially 
in  the  endeavor  to  render  diffused  light, 
M.  Cazin  is  peculiarly  modern.  In  the 
painting  of  the  past  twenty  years,  more 
especially  in  French  painting,  the  capital 
characteristic  to  be  noted  is  precisely  this 
evolution  of  the  color  sense,  and  the  con- 
comitant intensification  of  the  perceptive 
powers  of  the  eye.  The  results  of  this 
evolution  are  strikingly  noticeable  when 
we  see  a modern  picture,  whether  land- 
scape or  a figure  subject,  side  by  side  with 
an  old  picture.  In  this  particular  point 
of  atmospheric  truth  we  remark  immedi- 
ately in  the  modern  picture  a photometric 
quality  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
modern  eye  is  seLsitive  to  many  things 
which  our  fathers  <lid  not  perceive.  Nor 
is  this  conclusion  \t  all  unreasonable;  for 
modern  science  has  demonstrated  that  our 
visual  organs  have  passed  through  slow 
degrees  of  progress,  and  that  Nature  has 
not  always  appeared  to  man  in  the  colors 
which  she  now  wears.  The  Breslau  pro- 
fessor, Hugo  Magnus,  tells  us  that  sensi- 
tiveness to  different  colors  was  perfected 
gradually  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  this 
evolution,  he  thinks,  is  still  far  from  be- 
ing complete.  And  in  this  opinion  we 
may  well  join  the  eminent  inquirer  when 
we  think  of  the  immense  influence  which 
a precursor  like  Manet  has  had  upon  con- 
temporary painting,  and  of  the  influence 
which  another  precursor — M.  Claude  Mo- 
net— is  at  present  exercising.  I speak  of 
both  these  men  merely  as  precursors  and 
experimenters,  because  I consider  that  nei- 
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ther  the  one  nor  the  other  has  produced 
a work  having  that  beauty,  that  taste, 
and  that  mysterious  and  definitive  charm 
which  stamp  the  creations  of  the  con- 
summate artist.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
Manet  and  M.  Monet  have  studied  the  dif- 
fused vibrations  of  light  in  the  open  air 
with  most  complete  success;  their  minds, 
framed  analytically  after  the  model  of 
modern  rationalism,  have  led  them  to  use 
their  eyes  scientifically — to  decompose  col- 
or, and  to  fix  the  real  effect  by  establishing 
rigorously  the  series  of  relations.  Hence 
the  idea  of  values,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  of  late  years.  Hence,  too,  that 
other  idea  of  the  integrity  of  the  subject, 
which  is  the  second  tenet  of  the  contem- 
porary French  painters  of  the  new  school 
— let  us  paint  what  we  see,  and  as  we  see  it ; 
we  need  neither  dramatic  nor  sentimental 
stories;  truth  alone  is  sufficient.  From 
Manet — or,  more  exactly,  from  Manet  di- 
luted and  mitigated  by  Bastien-Lepage — 
springs  in  a large  measure  the  contempo- 
rary school  of  French  genre  painting, 
about  which  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  later. 

Let  us  now  return  to  M.  Cazin.  In  his 
pictures  we  find  neither  beautiful  forms, 
nor  grand  style,  nor  color,  in  the  old  sense 
of  those  terms  as  they  might  be  applied 
to  the  works  of  Raphael  or  Paul  Vero- 
nese. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  struck 
by  the  evidence  of  researches  that  are  at 
once  intellectual  and  technical,  and  thanks 
to  which  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  ar- 
tist have  grown  in  sensitiveness,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  his  soul  has  become  acute- 
ly conscious  of  the  joy,  the  gayety,  the 
dramatic  expressiveness,  the  infinite  po- 
etry of  light.  It  is  by  the  exact  and  sym- 
pathetically emotional  rendering  of  ef- 
fects of  light  that  M.  Cazin  invariably 
develops  and  enforces  his  theme.  Like 
Corot,  M.  Cazin  is  always  full  of  soul ; in 
unheroic  and  even  familiar  subjects  he 
gives  us  the  impression  of  a thoughtful, 
serious,  and  yet  hopeful  nature;  he  is  al- 
ways simple,  always  eloquent,  and  always 
sincere;  in  his  pictures  there  is  no  impos- 
ing majesty  of  composition,  no  blatant 
anecdote,  or  importunate  morality;  he 
paints  men  that  he  has  seen,  houses  that 
exist,  trees  that  really  grow,  skies  that  he 
has  not  invented,  and  reeds  whose  sad 
music  he  has  overheard.  Most  of  M. 
Cazin's  pictures  are  representations  of  the 
simplest  sites,  often  absolutely  poor  in 
line.  One  depicts  the  entrance  of  a vil- 


lage with  a few  cottages,  some  ragged 
poplar-trees,  the  roseate  note  of  red-tiled 
roofs,  some  unobtrusive  figures,  and  a lu- 
minous sky,  characterized  by  a fugacious 
and  subtle  effect.  Another,  entitled  “ Une 
Ville  Morte,1’  reproduced  in  our  engrav- 
ing, represents  the  large,  rain-washed,  and 
deserted  square  of  a provincial  town,  lined 
with  rows  of  irregular  houses;  it  is  night; 
the  rolling  black  rain  clouds  are  scudding 
across  the  sky,  obscuring  the  moon;  in 
the  windows  of  the  houses  we  see  the 
glare  of  lamps ; at  the  door  of  the  inn 
the  yellow  diligence  stands;  and  the 
blank  square  seems  still  to  re-echo  with 
the  rattling  of  the  wheels  on  the  rugged 
pavement.  “L’Orage”  shows  us  some 
bright  green  fields,  a rail -fence,  a shed 
with  red-tiled  roof,  a windmill,  a water- 
course, a lurid,  cloudy  sky,  and  in  the 
background  a suggestion  of  forked  light- 
ning: it  is  a glimpse  of  nature  seen  and 
uncomposed.  Poussin,  treating  the  same 
subject,  would  have  painted  a complete 
melodrama.  “ La  Marne  ” is  a late  even- 
ing effect.  The  sunset  is  lost  in  a dark 
haze  below  the  horizon,  while  the  vault 
of  heaven  is  still  illumined  with  vertical 
rose-colored  rays.  There  is  a bridge,  a 
lock,  the  bank  lined  with  trees,  and  be- 
yond them  the  mass  of  cottages,  above 
which  rise  the  finer  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
The  river,  calm  and  vitreous,  reflects  with 
intensity  the  mirage  of  the  landscape  and 
sky,  wrhile  in  the  foreground  are  figures 
of  female  bathers  and  of  a handmaiden 
carrying  refreshments  on  a tray.  The 
nude  figures  are  exquisite  in  silhouette 
and  in  unconsciousness  of  pose.  In  its 
splendid  harmony  of  gray,  green,  and  rose, 
this  picture  is  a complete  and  definitive 
vision  of  evening  calm  at  the  river-side, 
familiar,  and  yet  grave  and  impressive, 
for  the  hour  has  something  of  melancholy 
in  it. 

A pale  blue  auroral  sky  flecked  with 
white  clouds,  a pond,  a landscape  gayly 
dotted  with  flowers,  in  the  distance  blue 
hills,  an  impression  of  vastness — such  is 
the  scene  in  which  M.  Cazin  depicts  Toby 
receiving  indications  from  the  white-robed 
angel.  Here  is  Hagai*,  the  despairing 
mother,  whom  an  angel  succoied.  It  has 
been  a burning  hot  day;  in  the  sky,  rosy, 
lumpy  clouds  are  rolling  across  an  arid 
landscape  of  sand  hills,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  parched  and  stunted  shrubs, 
and  undulating  away  to  a distance  bound- 
ed by  tragic  forests.  Hagar,  not  having 
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of  a young  man.  Outside  the  bastions 
are  huddled  together  the  sick  and  the  in- 
valid, who  are  useless  for  the  defence  of 
the  town.  In  the  distance  is  the  flowery 
plain  and  the  river.  On  the  towers  the 
inhabitants  are  lighting  beacon-fires.  The 
town  is  Bethulia,  and  the  moment  has 
come  when  Judith  has  vowed  to  kill 
Holofernes.  Clad  in  her  richest  robes, 
dark -haired,  with  strong  features,  she 
leaves  the  town,  walking  with  stately 
tread,  without  turning  her  head,  as  she 
fastens  her  cloak  around  her  neck.  Sev- 
eral common  people  are  standing  to  see 
her  pass:  a young  woman  and  her  babe 
leaning  on  her  husband’s  shoulder,  anoth- 
er young  man  wearing  a cuirass,  a boy 
who  salutes  the  grave  heroine.  In  the 
distance,  just  outside  the  gates,  Judith’s 
servant  meets  her  betrothed,  and  the  two 
press  one  another’s  hands  as  they  con- 
tinue on  their  contrary  ways.  Such  is  the 
whole  picture,  such  the  vision.  “Judith 
went  forth  and  her  servant  with  her,  and 
the  people  of  the  town  watched  her  until 
she  had  got  down  from  the  mountain .... 
Then,  having  lighted  beacons  on  their 
towers,  they  remained  watching  that 
night.” 

This  “ Judith  ” is  the  first  of  five  com- 
positions ordered  by  the  state  for  repro- 
duction in  the  Gobelin’s  tapestry  manu- 
factory. The  series  will  comprise  the  his- 
tory of  Judith — her  going  forth,  Judith  in 
the  camp,  Judith  returning  with  the  head 
of  Holofernes,  the  triumph  of  the  Bethu- 
lians,  and  the  honored  old  age  of  the 
heroine,  where  we  shall  see  her  sitting  in 
her  house  spinning.  In  “Judith,”  as  in 
M.  Cazin’s  other  historical  pictures,  no 
effort  is  made  to  achieve  archaeological 
exactitude.  The  costume  of  Judith  is  of 
all  epochs  and  of  none  in  particular.  The 
dress  of  the  other  figures  is  that  of  humble 
people  of  the  present  day.  The  fortifica- 
tions are  in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  details  do  not  shock  or  surprise ; on 
the  contrary,  they  convince  us  of  the  ar- 
tist’s sincerity,  and  render  sympathy  the 
more  easy  because  we  can  follow  the  pro- 
cesses of  his  imagination.  In  a few  words, 
here  is  the  history  of  the  work : One  day 
at  La  Rochelle  M.  Cazin  found  an  old 
Bible  in  which  the  story  of  Judith  was 
artlessly  told.  The  narrative  impressed 
him,  and  his  mind  continued  to  dwell 
upon  it  until  at  Antwerp  the  sight  of  the 
old  fortifications  suggested  a pictorial 
image  of  the  going  forth  from  Bethulia. 


Then  some  months  afterward,  at  Mon- 
treuil-sur-Mer,  a quaint  old  town  with  a 
citadel  crowning  the  hill,  the  going  forth 
of  Judith  presented  itself  to  the  painter  as 
a complete  vision,  and  he  gathered  the 
vision  as  one  gathers  a flower,  and  repro- 
duced it  on  canvas.  “ Je  l’ai  cueilli,”  as 
the  artist  said  to  me  one  day,  thereby  ex- 
pressing the  spontaneity  of  his  imagina- 
tive process  as  opposed  to  the  conscious 
and,  so  to  speak,  constructive  process  of  a 
painter  who  would  determine  to  paint  a 
subject,  and  then  immediately  sit  down  to 
compose  it  and  develop  it,  step  by  step, 
and  in  cold  blood.  It  is  to  this  patient 
waiting  until  the  vision  presents  itself 
that  we  may  attribute  those  qualities  of 
reserve,  delicacy,  and  fineness  of  emotion 
which  characterize  M.  Cazin’s  work,  and 
enrich  it  with  those  suggestive  beauties 
which  inspire  a dream  and  awaken  quick 
sympathy  in  the  beholder. 

In  landscape  M.  Cazin  prefers  to  render 
those  fugitive  effects  which  demand  the 
most  delicate  observation  and  absolute 
surety  of  eye.  Vast  plains,  calm  fields, 
the  rose  tiles  of  a cottage  roof  emerging 
from  pale  foliage,  a yellow  flower  in  a 
desert  of  sand,  a cottage  lost  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  dunes  of  Picardy,  the  shim- 
mering of  the  crescent  moon  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  the  moist  and  caressing 
mantle  which  evening  throws  over  weary 
nature— such  are  some  of  the  typical 
themes  of  this  poet  of  light,  this  painter 
of  pantheistic  harmonies. 

In  the  manner  of  M.  Cazin's  painting 
we  never  remark  rough  impasto,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  palette  knife,  or  the  caprices 
of  an  undisciplined  brush.  The  aspect  of 
his  pictures  is  always  attractive,  and  their 
suave  and  distinguished  tone  is  often 
absolutely  fascinating;  the  details  are 
subordinated  to  the  general  unity;  the 
picture  is  one  and  harmonious.  M.  Ca- 
zin’s dream  of  life  is  sweet,  tender,  full  of 
compassion ; his  own  facial  type  is  that  of 
the  great  lovers  of  humanity;  the  atti- 
tudes which  he  gives  to  his  figures  are 
frequently  those  of  resignation  and  of  ac- 
cepted affliction ; indeed,  in  a whole  series 
of  works,  some  of  which  we  have  briefly 
described,  he  has  rejuvenated  historical 
painting  by  neglecting  all  academic  tradi- 
tions, indulging  his  own  temperament, 
and  simply  interpreting  the  subject  hu- 
manly, intimately,  almost  familiarly,  and 
yet  always  with  gravity.  We  have 
spoken  above  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
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as  a thinker  who  paints.  M.  Cazin  may 
be  described  as  a painter  who  thinks. 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  first  of  all  con- 
ceives his  theme  by  a process  of  meta- 
physical and  literary  reasoning,  and  then 
gives  it  expression  by  means  of  plastic 
symbols  borrowed  from  nature.  He  is, 
in  short,  essentially  an  idealist.  M.  Ca- 
zin, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  called  a 
realist.  Completely  cultured  and  famil- 
iar with  the  legends  and  poems  of  ages, 
M.  Cazin’s  faculty  of  pictorial  conception 
seems  to  be  aroused  to  activity  only  when 
it  comes  into  contact  with  reality.  He 
sees  an  actual  scene  in  nature,  and  then 
his  imagination  interprets  it  and  adorns 
it  with  some  eternal  symbol  of  com- 
passion, of  charity,  of  resignation,  or  of 
simple  human  sentiment.  Constantly 
interrogating  nature,  incessantly  record- 
ing notes  of  reality,  making  drawing  after 
drawing  and  study  after  study,  indefat- 
igable in  the  court  he  pays  to  his  mis- 
tress Nature,  M.  Cazin  the  painter  and 
limner  is  the  prodigiously  skilful  auxil- 
iary of  M.  Cazin  the  poet,  the  man  of 
wide  culture,  the  grand  artist  of  strong, 
patient,  and  delicate  soul. 

IV. 

So  far  as  regards  talent,  intelligence, 
physical  gifts  of  acute  and  delicate  per- 
ception, and  absolute  mastery  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  painting,  M.  Aim4  Morot  is  with- 
out a rival  amongst  the  younger  French 
painters.  His  career  has  been  both  rapid 
and  brilliant.  Born  at  Nancy,  he  became 
in  due  course  a pupil  of  Cabanel,  and  won 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1873.  At  the 
Salon  of  1878  he  obtained  a third-class 
medal,  in  1877  a second-class,  in  1879  a 
first-class,  in  1880  the  medal  of  honor,  in 
1883  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or, and  a medal  of  honor  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1889.  His  principal  works 
are  an  episode  of  the  battle  of  Aquae  Sex- 
tiae,  “ Ambron  Women  defending  the  Camp 
against  Roman  Cavalry  ” (1879).  the  “ Good 
Samaritan  ” (1880),“  El  Bravo  Toro15  (1884), 
“Toro  volante”  (1885), “Battle  of  Rezon- 
ville”  (1886),  “Reichshofen”  (1887),  and  a 
vast  picture  of  the  charge  of  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Cuirassiers  at  Reichshofen, 
which  figured  at  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1889,  and  won  for  the  painter  a medal 
of  honor.  Besides  the  above  works,  M. 
Morot  has  painted  a number  of  portraits, 
and  several  important  pictures  of  academ- 
ic inspiration  — “Drvade,”  “Temptation 


of  St.  Anthony,”  etc.  His  last  work  is  a 
ceiling  for  the  town-hall  of  Nancy:  our 
portrait  shows  the  artist  perched  on  a lad- 
der, and  working  at  this  enormous  can- 
vas, in  company  with  his  favorite  monkey, 
Fritz.  The  variety  of  M.  Morot’s  aptitude 
is  manifest  from  the  enumeration  of  his 
works,  but  that  which  has  more  especially 
brought  him  into  evidence  is  his  skill  in 
putting  movement  into  spectacle,  in  ren- 
dering dramatic  action  combined  with  the 
closest  study  of  form,  and  more  particu- 
larly his  bold  and  novel  manner  of  paint- 
ing horses  in  motion.  His  two  pictures 
of  episodes  of  tauromachy  are  the  most 
violent  and  precise  representations  of  car- 
nage that  we  know.  His  charges  of  cui- 
rassiers, like  that  of  the  battle  of  Rezon- 
ville,  reproduced  in  our  frontispiece,  are 
simply  marvellous.  The  latter  is  a frag- 
ment of  a passing  vision  of  cavalry  sol- 
diers fighting  as  they  gallop  across  the 
battle-field  in  furious  confusion,  while  to 
the  right  a squadron  of  cuirassiers  rushes 
to  the  rescue  over  the  brow  of  a hill  with 
a wheeling  movement,  which  the  artist 
has  expressed  with  the  illusion  of  reality. 

Hasty  observers  have  frequently  ac- 
cused M.  Morot  of  painting  simply  the 
movements  of  the  horse  as  they  have  been 
ascertained  by  instantaneous  photogra- 
phy. In  point  of  fact  he  has  never  used 
a photographic  document ; f urthermore,  he 
had  already  made  his  observations  of  the 
movements  of  the  horse  before  Mr.  Muy- 
bridge revealed  to  the  artistic  world  the 
results  of  his  remarkable  experiments.  M. 
Morot  has  always  been  a great  lover  of 
animals.  His  monkey  and  his  Scotch 
deer-hound  are  his  inseparable  compan- 
ions, and  since  he  was  a small  boy  he  has 
always  been  an  enthusiastic  horseman. 
While  a youth  at  Nancy  he  spent  nearly 
all  his  time  in  the  manege  of  a friend  of 
his  family  who  was  a horse-trainer ; and, 
if  fortune  had  not  made  him  a painter,  his 
tastes,  he  says,  would  have  made  him  a 
riding-master.  In  this  riding-school  he 
began  to  observe  the  horse,  and  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  its  movements  by  the 
theory  of  the  decomposition  of  the  steps 
which  the  professors  taught.  In  this  the- 
ory M.  Morot,  controlling  facts  merely  by 
his  eye,  found  much  false  doctrine,  and, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  years  and  the 
love  of  horses  for  guides,  he  discussed  the 
matter  point  by  point  with  the  riding- 
masters  of  Nancy,  had  fine  sand  laid 
down  in  the  manage  to  catch  the  foot- 
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prints,  watched,  noted,  and  expounded, 
refusing  to  accept  the  traditional  doc- 
trines. In  order  to  facilitate  his  obser- 
vations he  invented  a little  apparatus 
composed  of  a card-board  tube  with  two 
horizontal  slits  in  it,  one  exactly  oppo- 
site the  other.  This  tube,  held  before 
his  eyes  and  turned  sharply  with  the 
fingers,  formed  a shutter  or  obturator  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  shutter  of  a pho- 
tographic camera,  closing  the  field  of  vi- 
sion in  about  the  fortieth  part  of  a second. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus  he  watched 
the  movements  of  the  horse  and  analyzed 
them,  and  each  element  of  the  movement 
impressed  itself  upon  his  finely  cultivated 
retina  so  sharply  that  he  was  able  to  draw 
it  immediately  from  memory.  Thus, 
thanks  to  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness 
of  his  eye,  aided  by  this  little  card-board 
tube  and  a patient  pencil,  he  discovered 
nearly  the  whole  theory  of  the  horse’s 
movements  while  he  was  still  a boy.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Rome,  as  a student  in  the 
Villa  Medicis,  he  always  managed  to  have 
a horse  to  ride,  and  continued  his  observa- 
tions with  his  card-board  shutter.  How- 
ever, none  of  the  students  would  believe 
what  he  said  about  the  decomposition  of 
the  horse’s  movements,  until  finally  he 
made  a complete  set  of  theoretical  draw- 
ings, arranged  them  inside  a card-board 
cylinder,  set  it  spinning,  and  so  gave  a 
counter-proof  of  his  theory.  All  these 
observations  were  again  confirmed  when 
in  1879  Mr.  Muybridge  brought  his  photo- 
graphs to  Paris  and  exhibited  them  in  M. 
Meissonier’s  studio,  to  the  master’s  great 
astonishment.  But,  as  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out,  these  analytical  photo- 
graphs are  of  little  practical  use  as  artistic 
documents,  because  in  reality  the  eye  does 
not  see  the  movements  in  their  instan- 
taneous phases.  In  painting  horses  in 
movement  some  compromise  has  to  be 
made  between  scientific  accuracy  and  the 
error  of  popular  vision,  which  is  satisfied 
with  a sporting  print  where  a galloping 
horse  is  represented  without  a single  foot 
touching  the  ground.  Now  a horse,  ex- 
cept when  he  has  his  legs  tucked  under 
him  in  the  act  of  jumping,  always  has  at 
least  one  foot  on  the  ground,  with  the  leg 
as  straight  and  stiff  as  possible.  The 
French  have  an  expression  for  galloping, 
44 ventre  a terre ,”  meaning  the  swiftest 
and  most  tearing  pace,  as  if  the  belly  of 
the  horse  came  nearer  to  the  ground  at 
this  pace.  The  Gascons  even  talk  about 


galloping  so  quickly  that  they  scrape  the 
ground  with  their  spurs.  This  is  absurd. 
In  galloping,  a horse  does  not  sink  more 
than  an  inch  and  a half  at  the  utmost, 
owing  to  the  bending  and  play  of  the  pas- 
tern and  shoulder.  Nevertheless,  Geri- 
cault  painted  race-horses  running  literally 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  phrase, 

4 4 ventre  a terre .”  In  M.  Morot’s  pictures 
of  cavalry  charges  it  will  be  found  that  he 
avoids  in  the  principal  figures  all ' inter- 
mediary elements  of  movement;  he  se- 
lects rather  the  beginning  or  the  end.  In 
the  confused  mass  of  a cavalry  charge 
sweeping  past,  he  will  paint  one  horse 
completely,  and  the  rest  of  the  troop  will 
be  bits  of  horses,  elements  of  movements, 
all  the  phases  which  scientific  analysis 
gives;  and  this  agglomeration  of  detail 
creates  the  illusion  of  a vision  of  rushing 
horsemen.  In  reality  the  spectator,  look- 
ing at  such  a scene,  can  never  see  more 
than  one  horse  at  a time,  and  a confused 
indication  of  the  motion  of  innumerable 
other  horses.  An  examination  of  our 
engraving  of  Rezonville  will  explain  our 
meaning  better  than  words.  There  is  one 
horse  painted  completely  and  in  a move- 
ment of  galloping ; of  the  other  horses  we 
can  distinguish  only  parts— heads,  legs, 
etc. ; the  whole  composition  is  the  result  of 
observation  and  artistic  selection ; it  is  the 
work  of  a man  who  knows  and  loves  the 
horse,  and  who  at  the  same  time  is  gifted 
with  wonderfully  delicate  visual  organs 
and  rare  powers  of  plastic  and  dramatic 
composition. 

M.  Morot’s  researches  and  achievements 
in  the  questions  of  rendering  violent 
movement  are  an  illustration  of  what  we 
were  saying  just  now  about  the  increas- 
ing acuity  of  the  modern  eye.  It  is  in- 
deed a curious  fact  that  after  Phidias  and 
the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  no 
really  adequate  artistic  representation  of 
the  horse  in  movement  until  we  reach 
our  own  days  and  the  paintings  of  M. 
Meissonier.  The  horses  of  Phidias,  though 
small  in  size,  are  works  of  style  and  of 
practical  truth,  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  animal’s  structure  are  never  neglect- 
ed. Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Donatello,  and  Ver- 
rocchio have  represented  horses  walking 
whose  movements  are  stiff  and  forced, 
but  still  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
animal  locomotion.  These  horses,  how- 
ever, like  those  in  the  works  of  Leonardo, 
Diirer,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  are 
obviously  not  studied  seriously  and  ana- 
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tomically  from  nature.  The  painters  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Lebrun,  Le  Bourguignon,  Wouvermans, 
Van  tier  Meulen,  treated  the  horse  con- 
ventionally and  without  observation  of 
nature.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Carle  Vernet  and  Gros  began  to 
observe  the  horse,  but  inadequately.  Then 
came  G6ricault,  who  studied  carefully 
from  nature,  but  yet  frequently  gave  his 
horses  movements  which  are  not  exactly 
according  to  the  laws  of  locomotion. 
Fromentin  was  hampered  for  want  of 
theoretical  instruction,  and  was  never  sat- 
isfied with  his  horses.  The  sculptor  Ba- 
rye  always  had  great  difficulty  in  model- 
ling horses,  and  his  equestrian  groups  are 
perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of  his  works. 
In  the  days  of  Gericault  and  Barye,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
movements  of  the  horse  had  not  been 
studied  experimentally  and  scientifically 
as  they  have  been  since,  notably  by  the 
physiologist  Marey,  by  the  horse-trainer 
Raabe,  and  by  M.  Meissonier.  M.  Morot, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  studied  the  horse 
experimentally  before  he  thought  of  paint- 
ing the  horse  artistically,  has  carried  the 
representation  of  movement  to  a point 
where  it  seems  likely  to  remain  for  some 
time  to  come,  until  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  modern  eye  makes  another  step  in  its 
progressive  march. 

V. 

The  portrait  which  M.  Paul  Renouard 
has  sketched  for  us  from  life,  complement- 
ed by  the  study  of  one  of  the  artist’s  pic- 
tures, reveals  to  us  the  whole  temperament 
and  talent  of  M.  Pascal  Adolphe  Jean 
Dagnan-Bou  veret.  He  is  a small,  nervous 
man,  dark-skinned,  with  black  hair,  cut 
straight  in  a “bang”  that  almost  touches 
his  eyebrows;  the  eyes  are  set  deeply  in 
their  orbits ; the  nose  is  short  and  point- 
ed ; the  mustache  and  close-cut  beard  are 
fine  and  glossy;  the  lines  of  the  head  and 
of  the  features  firm;  everything  in  his 
aspect  indicates  tenacity,  patience,  perse- 
verance, and  indeed  it  is  by  dint  of  these 
precious  moral  qualities  that  M.  Dagnan 
lias  achieved  his  high  artistic  position. 
As  we  see  him  working  at  his  easel,  ap- 
plying each  touch  with  extreme  care,  his 
entire  being  absorbed  in  the  task,  his 
whole  nervous  system  strung  up  in  an 
intense  and  persistent  effort  to  do  his 
work  well,  to  render  what  he  sees  better 
than  he  has  ever  done  before,  to  surpass 


himself,  to  paint  more  than  conscientious- 
ly, so  M.  Dagnan  has  always  labored  at 
his  art,  always  doubting,  always  hoping-. 
We  must  not  look  for  impulse  in  M.  Da- 
gnan’s  pictures,  nor  for  extreme  intelli- 
gence; this  latter  quality  especially  could 
not  coexist  with  the  naivete  and  simplici- 
ty of  heart  which  communicate  a touch- 
ing charm  to  all  that  he  paints. 

A pupil  of  M.  Gerome,  M.  Dagnan, 
achieved  his  first  great  success  at  the 
Salon  of  1879  with  a picture  of  a wed- 
ding party  at  a photographer’s,  “Une 
Noce  chez  un  photograplie.  ” His  prin- 
cipal works  are  “Un  Accident”  (1880), 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Wal- 
ters; “Blessing  a Young  Couple  before 
the  Marriage  Ceremony”  (1882),  repro- 
duced in  our  engraving;  “Vaccination  ” 
(1883) ; “Hamlet  and  the  Grave-diggers ” 
(1884);  “Horses  Drinking,”  now  in  the 
Luxembourg  Museum,  and  “The  Virgin  Jr 
(1885);  “Le  pain  benit”  (1886),  also  in 
the  Luxembourg  Museum;  “ Le  Pardon 
en  Bretagne”  (1887);  “Paysan  Breton 
and  “Bernoise”  (1888);  “Madone”  and 
“Bretonnes  au  Pardon”  (1889).  M.  Da- 
gnan has  obtained  all  the  recompenses  that 
his  French  colleagues  can  give  him, 
namely,  a third-class  medal  in  1878,  a 
first-class  medal  in  1880,  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1885,  in  1889  the  medal  of  hon- 
or at  the  Salon,  and  a few  weeks  later  a 
medal  of  honor  at  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion. Our  engraving  gives  an  excellent 
example  of  M.  Dagnan’s  work.  The  ben- 
ediction in  question  is  a custom  observed 
in  Franche-Comte.  We  are  in  a well-to- 
do  provincial  home,  which  has  been  some- 
what upset  in  view  of  the  rejoicings  and 
feastings  that  accompany  a marriage  cere- 
mony. It  is  a rosy  gray  sunny  room,  with 
a window  at  the  back  and  a larger  win- 
dow to  the  right;  the  roof  is  unceiled  and 
the  rafters  visible.  To  the  left  a mahog- 
any bed  in  the  style  of  the  First  Empire 
is  concealed  behind  red  curtains.  Along 
two  sides  of  the  room  a table  has  been 
improvised  on  trestles,  and  sitting  accom- 
modation furnished  by  means  of  boards 
laid  across  from  chair  to  chair.  Against 
the  walls  we  notice  a crucifix,  a small 
mirror,  a tall  clock.  On  the  table  to  the 
right  is  a white  pot  with  flowers  in  it, 
piles  of  plates,  a dish  full  of  “pain  b6nit,” 
some  empty  bottles,  a glass  with  wine  in 
it.  In  the  right-hand  corner  one  old 
man  remains  seated  at  table,  and  two 
stand  behind  him.  In  the  background. 
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against  the  window,  is  a group  of  young 
people,  boys  and  girls,  and  a baby  boy, 
whose  head  just  rises  above  the  edge  of 
the  table.  To  the  left,  against  the  red 
curtains,  stands  the  principal  group,  com- 
posed of  the  parents  of  the  young  couple, 
in  which  the  most  prominent  figure  is  that 
of  the  father  of  the  bride,  with  gray  hair, 
bushy  eyebrows,  short  side  whiskers,  pro- 
jecting underlip,  and  a face  wrinkled 
and  ravaged  by  the  passage  of  years  and 
the  struggles  of  life.  Dressed  in  a brown 
coat  with  gilt  buttons,  the  old  man  holds 
in  his  left  hand  his  hat,  and  in  his  right 
hand  a lighted  taper,  while  he  gives  his 
blessing  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who 
kneel  before  him,  the  bride  dressed  in 
white,  with  her  veil,  gloves,  and  bouquet; 
the  bridegroom  with  a white  rosette  and 
streaming  ribbons  in  his  button -hole. 
On  the  floor  lies  the  mass-book  amidst 
some  scattered  rose  leaves.  Through  the 
window  a ray  of  sunshine  strikes  across 
the  table  and  flashes  on  the  floor,  filling 
the  whole  room  with  gayety  and  making 
the  candle  flame  flicker  palely.  This  is 
certainly  a very  delicate  picture;  the  light 
is  lovingly  studied,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
ambient  envelope  exquisitely  rendered. 
The  still-life,  again,  is  very  daintily  paint- 
ed. The  types  of  prosperous  provincial 
people  are  full  of  character.  They  are 
country  folks  who  have  worked  hard 
with  some  result,  and  whose  history  is 
written  on  their  faces.  How  interesting, 
too,  the  discreet  and  decent  attitudes  of 
the  young  people,  who  stand  with  clasped 
hands,  much  impressed  by  the  ceremony, 
and  just  a little  stiff  and  embarrassed  by 
their  holiday  clothes  and  their  smoothly 
combed  hair. 

In  this  44  Benediction,’’ as  in  all  M. 
Dagnan's  pictures,  we  find  three  pre-emi- 
nent qualities,  namely,  sincere  observa- 
tion, logical  execution,  and  emancipation 
from  academic  influence.  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  qualities  which  characterize  the 
best  contemporary  genre  painting,  and 
which  are  the  outcome  of  all  the  recent 
artistic  revolutions,  of  which  the  leaders 
have  been  Courbet,  Manet,  Degas,  the 
“impressionists,”  and,  in  a less  personal, 
but  none  the  less  efficacious  manner,  Bas- 
tien-Lepage.  In  the  Paris  Universal  Ex- 
hibition of  1889,  the  unbiassed  visitor,  who 
judged  things  by  the  standard  of  his  mod- 
ern eye,  without  taking  account  retrospec- 
tively of  the  conditions  and  fashions  and 
prejudices  of  the  past,  must  have  come 


away  with  a very  small  opinion  of  many 
painters  of  great  reputation.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  signatures  which  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  picture  dealers  and  of 
the  public  have  made  famous  beyond  rea- 
son. But  even  such  recent  reputations 
as  those  of  Manet  and  Bastien-Lepage 
seemed  inexplicable  in  presence  of  the  re- 
sults displayed.  Of  all  Bastien-Lepage’s 
work,  the  daintiest  and  the  most  instinct 
with  durable  interest  and  charm  seemed 
to  be  the  portrait  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  We 
must,  however,  remember  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  masters  are  to  be  judged  by 
their  influence  as  well  as  by  their  achieve- 
ments. 

Without  going  back  to  the  beginning 
of  things,  we  may  justly  consider  the  pre- 
cursors of  contemporary  French  painting 
to  have  been  Corot,  Millet,  and  Courbet. 
Corot  is  a perfect  master,  a poet  full  of 
emotion,  a painter  full  of  charm,  one  of 
the  supreme  artists.  Millet,  whose  paint- 
ing so  many  admire  because  it  is  the  fash- 
ion, and  inwardly  detest  because  it  is  de- 
void of  material  beauty,  was  a precursor 
in  sentiment  and  in  his  choice  of  subjects. 
Courbet,  while  realist  and  modern  in  his 
themes  and  progressist  as  a painter  of 
landscape,  was  purely  classic  in  his  tone 
and  technique,  and  a skilful  manipulator 
of  all  the  methods  and  processes  of  the 
old  masters.  Then  came  Manet,  a man 
gifted  with  delicate  faculties  of  vision  and 
notation,  but  whose  hand  was  less  happy 
in  recording  than  his  eye  in  perceiving. 
Manet’s  pictures,  it  must  be  admitted  even 
by  his  wannest  admirers,  are  rarely  if 
ever  adequate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
evident  that  Manet  revealed  to  us  a new 
vision  of  nature  and  a new  principle, 
which  is  known  as  the  law  of  values. 
Not  that  the  old  men  like  Velasquez,  Car- 
avaggio,  Rembrandt,  and  the  Dutch  genre 
painters  neglected  this  law,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  it  by  Manet  was  more  complete, 
more  purposed,  and  more  regardful  of  the 
increased  sensitiveness  of  our  modern 
eyes.  His  dominant  preoccupation  was 
to  see  how  an  object  exists  in  the  broad 
daylight  of  contemporary  reality;  he 
looked  at  nature  simply,  made  no  compo- 
sition, painted  some  familiar  scene,  either 
one  or  two  figures  or  a swarming  crowd, 
guided  only  by  the  idea  that  light  draws 
as  well  as  colors  an  object,  and  that  light 
puts  each  thing  in  its  place.  Hence  the 
intense  color  notes  of  his  work,  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  drawing,  the  simplification 
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of  the  figures,  the  treatment  of  all  objects 
as  masses  and  not  as  outlines,  the  intense 
and  direct  44 impression”  which  consti- 
tutes in  the  mind  of  the  artist  a picture, 
composed,  drawn,  and  paiuted  logically 
and  implacably. 

Here  let  us  note  that  the  much-abused 
terms  “impression”  and  “impressionist” 
are  quite  good  and  useful.  Manet  and  M. 
Degas,  to  mention  two  leaders,  seek  to  re- 
produce the  pure  phenomenon,  the  sub- 
jective appearance  of  things;  whereas  thp 
art  of  M.  Bouguereau  or  of  Cabanel  su- 
peradds to  the  sensation  perceived  by  the 
eye  and  the  mind  the  uncertain  acquisi- 
tions of  experience  and  education,  which 
have  created  a wholly  imaginary  objec- 
tive world.  The  impressionist  endeavors 
to  record  a visual  sensation  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness, without  impairing  or  complicating  its 
simple  purity  by  the  addition  of  hypothet- 
ical lines  or  masses  which  the  eye  has  not 
directly  observed.  The  most  gifted  of  the 
impressionist  painters  are  analysts  and 
synthetizers,  who  work  in  a great  measure 
with  the  same  spirit  and  methods  as  the 
primitive  Italian  fresco  painters. 

Manet’s  doctrines  about  light  painting, 
open  air,  the  respect  of  values,  the  obser- 
vation and  rendering  of  each  figure  in 
light  and  in  its  plane,  are  now  accepted 
by  all  the  younger  French  painters.  M. 
Bouguereau  still  continues  to  paint  figures 
according  to  a certain  lofty  and  refined 
conventionality,  considering  man  merely 
as  a pretext  for  decorative  and  graceful 
silhouettes.  This  I do  not  say  in  dispar- 
agement of  M.  Bouguereau’s  work,  which 
has  qualities  of  composition,  of  invention, 
and  of  technical  perfection  which  his 
models  of  the  old  Roman  school  did  not 
surpass.  One  may  even  predict  that  in 
years  to  come,  when  the  golden  patine  of 
time  shall  have  mellowed  and  toned  down 
the  frequent  littlenesses  of  the  brush-work, 
the  pictures  of  M.  Bouguereau  will  hold 
their  own  beside  the  works  of  those  clas- 
sical masters  from  whose  names  tradition 
has  made  eulogy  inseparable.  In  the 
same  way  we  must  respect  the  talent  of 
M.  Henner,  the  impeccable  drawing  of  M. 
Bonnat,  and  his  rare  force  in  the  expres- 
sion of  character.  But  these  are  not  the 
spirits  that  carry  the  new  men  with  them. 
The  leaders  are,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
MM.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Cazin,  and 
the  men  who  have  adhered  to  the  gospel 
of  Manet,  receiving  it  either  from  Manet 
directly  or  more  often  from  Bastien-Le- 


page,  who,  being  an  admirer  both  of  M. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  of  Manet,  di- 
luted their  genius,  so  to  speak,  and  made 
it  potable  for  the  weaker  brethren,  thus 
becoming  in  turn  himself  a “chef  d’6cole.” 
When  Bastien -Lepage  exhibited  his  pic- 
ture of  “Les  Foins”  (Haymaking)  in  the 
Salon  of  1878,  he  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed a master  by  a strong  band  of 
young  men.  At  that  time  the  picture, 
compared  with  the  majority  of  works  in 
the  Salon,  gave  an  extraordinary  impres- 
sion of  brightness;  the  enthusiastic  com- 
pared it  to  a window  opened  upon  nature; 
the  tonality,  the  intensity  of  observation 
of  a minute  unpoetical  kind,  and  the 
strong  and  tenacious  rendering  were 
equally  striking.  After  this  success,  until 
his  death  in  1884,  Bastien -Lepage  exercised 
great  influence  over  his  contemporaries 
both  personally  and  by  his  work.  His 
sayings  were  quoted:  “Nothing  is  good 
but  truth.”  44  A man  ought  to  paint  what 
he  knows  and  what  he  loves.”  44  Every- 
thing ought  to  be  treated  as  a portrait,  even 
a tree,  even  a bit  of  still-life,”  etc.  Of  rus- 
tic birth  and  rustic  nature,  he  remained 
rustic  in  his  tastes.  Italy  and  the  splen- 
dor of  Venetian  art  did  not  touch  him; 
in  the  primitive  Italians  he  admired  only 
their  care  to  treat  all  subjects  humanly; 
of  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Florence  he  comprehended  no- 
thing. 

Of  all  Bastien -Lepage’s  admirers  none 
was  more  ardent  and  more  affectionate 
than  M.  Dagnan.  After  his  death  he 
wrote  in  a letter  to  a friend:  “We  will 
talk  about  him  [Bastien]  as  much  as  you 
like,  for  with  every  new  picture  that  I 
paint  in  future  I shall  try  to  think  if  he 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  it.” 

VI. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  now  sev- 
eral men  of  eminent  talent  and  of  varied 
aptitudes,  who  cannot  be  brought  under 
any  special  category.  Such  is  M.  Fantin 
Latour,  who  holds  the  highest  rank  as 
a portraitist  of  very  searching,  personal, 
and  distinguished  vision.  Such,  again, 
is  M.  Elie  Delaunay,  whose  portraits  have 
the  grandeur  of  style  of  the  old  Italians, 
and  the  penetrating  moral  intimacy  of  a 
modern  analytical  novel.  M.  Delaunay 
does  not  content  himself  with  a mere  lit- 
eral transcription  of  his  model,  but  seeks 
to  render  the  characteristic  vision,  the  in- 
tensity of  personal  attitude  and  gesture, 
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the  direct  and  evocative  image  of  the 
moral  and  material  man,  and  that,  too, 
with  a freshness,  a variety,  and  a distinc- 
tion of  tone  of  the  rarest.  We  must  men- 
tion also  M.  Gustave  Moreau,  a solitary 
artist  upon  whom  his  contemporaries 
have  no  influence,  and  who  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  his  contemporaries.  M.  Mo- 
reau’s brilliant  inventions,  wholly  erudite 
and  archaic  in  inspiration,  can  be  com- 
pared only  with  the  rich  and  curious  com- 
positions of  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  or  with  the 
works  of  Mantegna,  of  whom  the  English 
and  the  French  artist  are  equally  ad- 
mirers. 

A painter  whose  sincere  talent  and 
whose  absolute  originality  place  him 
amongst  the  few  truly  and  strongly  per- 
sonal artists  is  M.  Jean  Francis  Raf- 
faelli.  His  pictures  suggest  those  of  no 
other  man.  They  are  the  result  of  his 
own  personal  emotion  in  presence  of 
reality.  An  independent  spirit,  gifted 
with  very  acute  faculties  of  visual  and 
intellectual  observation,  sure  of  his  eye, 
of  his  hand,  and  of  his  purpose,  M.  Raf- 
faelli  has  revealed  to  us  new  visions  of 
nature  and  of  humanity.  He  has  con- 
ceived a programme  of  artistic  activity, 
which  he  has  been  carrying  out  with 
unswerving  persistency  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  enlarging  its  scope  as  the 
field  of  his  observation  changes.  He  be- 
gan with  the  poor,  the  miserable,  the 
pariahs,  and  the  social  waifs  who  live  in 
the  desolate,  melancholy  suburban  zones, 
amidst  the  detritus  of  the  great  city,  in  a 
gray,  leprous,  anaemic  landscape  that  is 
neither  town  nor  country,  but  a wilderness 
of  potsherds  and  ingenious  misery.  Then 
he  painted  the  lower  middle  classes,  their 
life  and  their  character,  the  various  types 
of  Paris,  English  types,  landscapes  and 
marines,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  por- 
traits of  Clemenceau,  of  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court;  and  for  the  Salon  of  1889  the  por- 
traits of  two  young  girls,  whose  elegance 
of  bearing  and  delicacy  of  epiderm  pre- 
sented a striking  contrast  with  the  pop- 
ular types  of  absinthe  drinkers  and  road- 
menders  which  formerly  interested  him 
so  deeply.  Such  are  the  varied  results  of 
M.  Raffaelli’s  art,  which  is  based  on  the 
observation  of  character.  It  is  an  art  of 
profound  observation  and  universal  ap- 
plication, attaching  little  weight  to  phys- 
ical ugliness  or  physical  beauty,  but  ex- 
pressing a beauty  of  a different  kind, 
which  exists  in  the  character  and  not  in 


the  mere  type,  character  being  understood 
in  the  sense  of  that  which  constitutes  the 
moral  physiognomy  in  its  constant  and 
complete  expression. 

It  is  an  aesthetic  curiosity  analogous  to 
the  “caracterisme  ” of  M.  Raffaelli  which 
has  led  that  marvellous  artist  M.  Degas 
to  study  series  of  subjects — milliners, 
washer- women,  dancing  girls,  cafe  con- 
certs, the  episodes  of  horse-racing.  M. 
Degas  has  represented  certain  aspects  of 
contemporary  life  with  an  implacable 
logic  both  in  drawing  and  in  color,  and 
moreover  with  a synthetic  and  simple 
rendering  that  reproduces  only  the  pure 
essence  of  form  and  omits  all  encumber- 
ing details.  His  pictures  of  ballet  girls 
are,  as  he  himself  says,  not  simple  paint- 
ings or  studies,  but  “meditations  on 
dancing.”  In  them  he  has  rendered  with 
pitiless  tenacity  of  observation,  and  often 
with  singular  violence  and  cruelty  in  the 
execution,  the  graceful,  voluptuous,  or 
painful  attitudes  of  the  danseuses.  with 
an  originality  of  vision  and  an  intimacy 
and  a modernity  of  sentiment  which 
make  him  one  of  the  grand  figures  of 
contemporary  French  art — one  of  those 
independent  personalities  whose  works 
survive  when  those  of  the  favorites  of 
fashion  have  been  forever  forgotten.  M. 
Degas  is  very  little  known  to  the  public ; 
he  never  exhibits  in  the  annual  Salons, 
and  very  rarely  in  any  other  exhibitions ; 
his  aristocratic  temperament  and  his 
strong  respect  for  his  art  disincline  him 
to  expose  to  the  general  and  unintelligent 
gaze  works  to  appreciate  which  demands 
a highly  developed  artistic  education. 

M.  Henri  Lerolle,  whose  portrait  we 
give  for  the  especial  pleasure  of  his  nu- 
merous American  admirers,  betrays  in  his 
work  the  combined  influences  of  Millet, 
Bastien-Lepage,  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
and  M.  Oazin,  each  and  all  attenuated, 
utilized  with  remarkable  intelligence,  and 
presented  with  a certain  attractiveness,  as 
a clever  musician  might  adapt  for  the 
piano  the  score  of  a grand  opera.  Besides 
many  pictures  of  rustic  subjects,  M.  Le- 
rolle’s  principal  works  are  “Jacob  cliez 
Laban”  (Salon  of  1879);  “Dans  la  Cam- 
pagne”  (1880),  now  in  the  Luxembourg 
Museum ; “ Au  Bord  de  la  Riviere  ” (1881) ; 

4 4 L’  Arri  vee  des  Bergers  ” (1883) ; 4 4 The  Or- 
gan ” (1885),  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  New  York ; 4 4 Communion  ” (1888) ; 
and  “ Albertus  Magnus  at  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Jacques”  (1889),  being  a panel  for 
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the  new  Sorbonne.  M.  Lerolle  obtained 
a third-class  medal  in  1879,  and  a first-class 
medal  in  1880.  Our  engraving  reproduces 
one  of  his  best  works  of  the  imaginative 
order. 

In  M.  Leon  Lhermitte,  whose  charcoal 
drawings  were  the  slightly  confused  pre- 
lude of  a very  robust  and  vigorously  exe- 
cuted series  of  paintings,  we  find  a strong- 
ly equipped  artist,  who,  like  Bastien-Le- 
page,  and  obviously  under  his  influence, 
treats  rustic  subjects,  “The  Vintage,” 
“Harvest,”  “Rest,”  and  other  incidents 
of  bucolic  life,  with  a certain  tendency  to 
embellishment  and  rhetorical  emphasis 
which  does  not  displease  the  simple-mind- 
ed. M.  Raphael  Collin,  combining  the 
minute  technique  of  Bastien-Lepage  with 
the  subdued  tonality  and  Virgilian  inspi- 
ration of  Corot  and  M.  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes,  produces  semi-realistic  works  of 
incontestable  charm,  such  as  his  figures 
of  women  bathing  in  an  Elysian  meadow; 


“ Ete ” (1884) ; his  “ Floreal  ” (1886),  in  the 
Luxembourg  Museum ; “ Fin  d’Et6  ” (1888), 
a decorative  panel  for  the  Sorbonne;  and 
“ Jeunesse,”  that  vast  sunny  landscape, 
with  Daphnis  and  Chloe  toying  in  the 
shade,  which  was  one  of  the  successful 
pictures  of  the  Salon  of  1889. 

So  we  might  continue  to  trace  the  filia- 
tion of  other  prominent  French  painters 
to  the  sources  above  indicated.  But  per- 
haps enough  has  been  said  on  these  points, 
and  furthermore  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  article  to  enter  into  a detailed 
examination  of  the  works  of  the  very 
many  artists  of  remarkable  talent  who 
are  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  contem- 
porary French  school  of  painting.  The 
truly  great  and  original  artists  are  rare, 
and  deep  as  may  be  the  interest  with  which 
we  follow  the  development  of  those  whose 
young  efforts  have  already  fixed  atten- 
tion, we  must  not  be  hasty  in  proclaiming 
this  one  or  that  one  a master. 


OLD  NEW  YORK  TAVERNS. 

BY  JOHN  AUSTIN  STEVENS. 

S is  still  the  case  in  many  of  the  quaint  old  towns  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  the  tavern  was  a place  of  chief  importance  in 
the  Dutch  city  of  New  Amsterdam.  Al- 
ready in  1642  the  travel  between  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent— New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia— was  so  great  as  seriously  to  incon- 
venience the  Director-General,  who,  as 
the  representative  of  the  West  India 
Company,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
extending  hospitality  to  passing  stran- 
gers. To  remedy  this  and  provide  a more 
certain  and  convenient  accommodation,  a 
stone  structure  was  then  erected,  fronting 
on  the  East  River  at  the  present  Coen  ties 
Slip,  which  was  known  as  the  Stadt-Her- 
berg,  or  City  Tavern,  as  the  name  implies. 
On  the  elevation  of  the  little  settlement  to 
the  dignity  of  a municipality  in  1654,  this 
building  became  the  Stadt-Huys,  and  so 
continued  until  the  year  1700,  when  a new  City  Hall 
was  built  on  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Wall  streets. 
During  the  period  of  the  use  of  the  building  on  the  slip 
as  a tavern,  numerous  petty  houses  of  entertainment 
sprung  up.  In  the  infancy  of  the  town  the  burthen  of 
the  Dutch  laws  in  regard  to  these  was  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  tapping  between  or  during 
divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  the  “use  of  small  for- 
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eign  measures" ; 
grievances  which, 
in  the  words  of 
the  ordinance,  were 
found  to  “tend  to 
the  dishonor  of  Re- 
ligion and  the  ruin 
of  the  State.” 

Though  there 
was  an  element  of 
good-nature  in  the 
Dutch  character 
which  was  lacking 
in  that  of  their 
High-Dutch  kins- 
men, yet  the  inu- 
keepers  retained 
somewhat  of  the 
consequential  and 
peremptory  man- 
ner which  Scott 
has  admirably  de- 
scribed in  his  pic- 
ture of  a German 
hostelry  two  cen- 
turies before.  They 
made  small  distinc- 
tion between  their 
guests.  The  words 
in  which  Meinherr 
Mengs  replied  to 
the  merchant  Phil- 
ipson  might  well 
have  dropped  from 
the  lips  of  a host  of 
New  Amsterdam: 

“ Signior  traveller, 
every  one  here 
must  be  accommo- 
dated as  well  as 
you,  since  all  pay  alike.  Whoso  comes 
to  this  house  of  entertainment  must  eat 
as  others  eat,  drink  as  others  drink,  sit 
at  table  with  the  rest  of  my  guests,  and 
go  to  bed  when  the  company  have  done 
drinking.”  Erasmus,  comparing  his  ex- 
perience of  a later  period  at  the  inns  of 
France  and  England,  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  notes  the  difference  between  the 
warm  welcome  he  received  therein,  and 
the  cold,  almost  sullen,  manners  of  the 
autocrat  of  the  German  taverns. 

The  English  new-comers  in  New  Am- 
sterdam, accustomed  to  greater  freedom, 
chafed  at  the  restrictions  upon  the  manner 
of  their  enjoyments.  The  public  - houses 
lost  their  peaceful  character,  and  many 
a broil  occurred  between  the  staid  Dutch 
hosts  and  their  countrymen  with  the  Eng- 


lish soldiers  and 
sailors  who  came 
in  with  the  con- 
quest, and  hesitated 
not  to  assume  the 
air  of  conquerors, 
regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  city 
had  been  ceded  by 
treaty  and  not  ta- 
ken by  storm. 

The  honest  bur- 
ghers no  longer 
gathered  in  the 
summer  evenings 
beneath  the  low 
porch  of  the  fa- 
vored inn  to  smoke 
the  long  clay  pipe 
and  drink  their 
schnapps  or  beer, 
and  watch  the 
while  the  quiet 
game  of  bowls  or 
Dutch  - pins — nine- 
pins it  was  later 
called — upon  the 
well-beaten  turf  of 
the  Green,  hard  by. 

In  the  place  of  this 
quiet  enjoyment 
came  the  rude  bois- 
terous revelry  of  a 
passing  migratory 
population,  deni- 
zens of  the  walls 
of  oak  which  lined 
the  New  York 
wharves.  It  soon 
became  necessary 
to  bring  the  houses  under  more  direct 
municipal  control.  In  1675  six  houses 
were  appointed  to  sell  liquor  and  lodg- 
ing, and  eight  to  “sell  beere  and  syder, 
mum  and  rum,  and  to  provide  for  stran- 
gers,” and  a tariff  of  prices  was  estab- 
lished. French  wines  and  Madeira  ranged 
from  one  and  threepence  to  two  shillings 
the  English  quart;  beer  and  cider  were 
furnished  at  three  to  four  pence  the  same 
measure;  lodgingatthreepencein  the  beer- 
houses and  fourpence  in  the  wine-houses; 
ordinaries  at  eightpence  to  a shilling  per 
“ English  meal.” 

This  ordinance  clearly  established  the 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
houses.  There  was  a like  distinction  be- 
tween their  keepers.  Those  of  wine-houses 
were  termed  vintners,  and  seem  to  have 
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te^tiSsiiVg  raci\  Thar 
bom  English.  signs* 
ftiiri  kept  by  txiejk 

Of  EjrigH^Ub  antes.  Of 
the  lSvt,tviy  2i.%  IRcer** 
signs  lire  nanups  of 
which  aye.  pn^£rye<l 
iptbe  «uniw}idt  hro~ 
Tt H*k 

n *nvs  pa  pets  oft  It  e ft  rsi 
half  of  the  eiglit€»'iitj.i 
century*  all  wei*e‘Hhg- 
TishV  and  of  (heir 
host^  hot  four  wio'e 
French  and  two 
Hutch-  L&tey,  the 
prc(ffwhiajt5€je  of  tlie 

wa*,  of 

gi^atar. 

Q ^aiptfesi  i'ccord 
of  ah  :Etigii«h  ImsfeL 
ry : lliai:  our  printed 
ddciihifente  altcusl  is 
fi£  : 

ksjsi  by  otii^  fteger 
Baker;;  where  eom- 
tu  if  tees  of  t b#  Oto\  ny  h 
and  A^s^bl  y hP';tiVh 
been  heiU  to ' sulBpie»t.-  .fc&teftoh  lud  cling  .province ^ ttif-t  for  /conference,-  iiccbrtlpig 

tntvi  Mill  honor,  to  Clie  jnutyal  of  the  latter  body,  on  the 
Those-  of  beer ;bou«cs  -vv^ro  kuo^ui  as  tap-  twent-v-ninth  day  of  August,  l?ui.  Suir 
pars,  and  appear,. if  they  Appear  at  all,  jtv  sequent  entries  show  that  these  meet-togs 
con  it  fet  with  the  authorities  Uc  regard  to  were  of  JYeirj  uent  occ  ummee,  and  always 
their  i iebTOys  aruiMie  por.d uyfc  of  their  at  taverns,  Although  the  City  Hall 
houses.  The  oily  Wius  kept  u Vidor  strict  afforded  abundant.  accoramodationV  those- 
guard  in. those  days.  The  watch  was  wu  gyhtlymcij  preferred,  after  the  fashion 
at  eight  o’clock  every  ecennigi  after  ring-  of  h*  dc -o  to  vmgotiate  over  the  social 
mg  of  the  Wif  and  t lie  cdy  gates  locked  hoard.  The  ‘Rings  Head  appears  to 
at  nine;  ami  opened  again  at  daylight,  have  stood  nv  Queen  street.  without 
Thoujgli  the  £0ic&fnirig  iav*  the  my  at  location  which 

eros  were  not  probably  as  strict- as  those  may  pe  'now  precisely  described  as.  the 
which  Scott  described  as  \h  force  iu  G-er-  northwest  corner  of  Pearl  and  Liberty 
rrianyyybt  two  centimes  had  brought  JiUie  streets.  The  sign  was  I be  head  of  ,Wii- 
change,  and  bis  graphic  words  may  ap-  Ham  ^fQrwnge,  of  v>gio,  jbus  and  immor* 
propnehuy  ’be  again  sjupfed : ' After  Wn  tat  memory,7",  then  near  the  close  of  ins. 

o’clock  r$o  adnutiance,  and  after  tlie  watch-  ivogro  Baker  s rind  iu  the  [ndronage  prf 
men  have  le-nm  their  rounds,  bo  that  is  .the  gentry  was  ope  bud-auG  Thompson, 
without  remuiha  v\dthoutVaud  he  thut  .?'>  who  kept  &}»;$ AVlnl^;l4*>rh..tl4'« which 
w <Udu  must  in  like  manner  corn- in  to:  there1  .'has  no;  been  tan  vied  down.  Hts  name, 
u n til  the  gates  open  ;ir  break  of  dayd-  The  wtoh  the  roe  a uoe.  <-i  los  nccupatiou,  is 
mixed  >ha4*acfce  t>f  the  •; f^t^a  ih t>  Tv iog% 

peipuJaupii  r the-  imufherK  of  rfepemty  :K?  - dlrad . eiud  the  tuon,  4hp  ohrne  nf 

Venturers  i>om  every  c[iiin\  anti  the  viosy  ordy  bun  .pllWr  o>.veru  sign  bof-wcen  IT 00 

pinximity  id*  an  Indmh  pMpuhitioiu  wem  and  17*10  been  preserved,  that,  of  the 
ca»t«C^iiVhtigb' :f^yeximfne  CiUtu/n'.  0n  ihe  other  hdiiii,  the;iiati?B&  of- 

A&oho  r.ity  hpi'jiai*'  fuore  EuglisL  01  up-  krQwrs  i>f  oiwei’os  arc  eonsranijy^ ^met  with 
aud  ensfeius.  fLQ  in  docuniedt^  Heury  ^wift  ap^ 

fa.vep i i^s  'Zfwhi ^ :haye  passed  ulbjoHt  gnv  . ^eH^iXs  the  bq&t  who  providtsi  the  di^lhc^, 
direiy  itt^fhe iutu^b  of  the  xicwbr.  more  :<■  §iren  to  Lord  LoyeW-e'  oa  bis  tori  val  t^> 
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jLomoi-s,  'tttto  ia- tW;  wine- -is  tbt;  very. 

;»«d  Nt*vv  York  iiwwspapws.  U’Kick  was  n«  i-txil  ai  ilsy  irboLf-.st  grape,  refined  as  the 
adopt-tow  i\f  fli'B '.usw^fe  '«L£j|ff: ■^fifeayUpi'iiiosiy.-  geidus  -bf- iU&'  poet,  auil  auoebt  aiu'I  fc&n- 
thftto  ilit>  euspimarr  reading  rooms;  nad  emu*  as  tlio  blood  of  the  nobles,  and  tbe 
Thomas  'Lepppr,,  Lie-  wMIckii  bo6t  Of  thy  Cresonjetlung  beyond  youroi-du-ttry  grass 
Xveopard,  ?akutg  tho 
liouso  tvturji  .VfUHiS 

"v/:b : "j-"  .<! 

-’"c '•■  '.  • it  j&t,  -b iA'fw*/ Oj_:'oC  - L 

of  difjnterlajid,  aj)d  ... 

T«ntu  res  upon  an  g<^h'’rn A?-^ i 

ordinary.  ' "Where-  . >■„  ; 

asC  W qwninfly  — 

say^.  “ 1 have  often  ‘SB**  " 

On  w*^r  knd^  -c^po- 
site  the ^ 

<3urf^lm«^s5  hive 

bfcfci? -; 

tmv  fm’ti#  'Us  keep 
on^c  These  ave  to 
gi  vft  polk#  ife&t  I 
hjiv$  i&jg  ii?i  to  tin  so 
OH  .^Pt'ii^iiV:':  -sjtot., 

•which  vh;Ul  lx-;  coin  tinned  every  Day:,  terfcstrbt  food,"' ' Before  ibe-  dose  of  the 
Ditiuer  ^ImU  be  ready  at  one  o'clock.;  eighteenth  century  the  form  '’ ordinary  * 
per  > • Thu  mm ;'-,I^epper1  from  LondonC*  Jmd  aoqti^d  aft  rmskv^y  ‘^gni&eii^jeC 
Mr  ti^pp^r,  if  y%yk  vwm  w rilten  p*:r  sty  and  had  hm  4 # tgfcohifi  sdbuir t>nt  toward 
wuwM  hMVe  figured  well  in  c/mip^ny  tip*  middle,  when  U&ppbr  made  tha  et#tfrr 
with  of  '0ickena'k;  masters,  uftbe  smmiht  :•& uyt it  was  1. iu  high 

English  Uvngvie.  'This  entire  wa.ru-  -of  ar*  repute  in  Eo^lamt;  Gmis  unci  gamut  % 
th&le  cVhote  in  mntiern  pari  fent\ive4  of  tb.c  I*utdnn  ^mWixlr- 

lance,  in  a di,y  sud*  as  Hew  York  w*s  mcnts.  and  it-  was  p.  fanmte  fdaeo  of  ireh- 
thru,  is  oertainly  singular.  The  reader  de/.vous  .tty  day  and  mght .between  ?!u* 
wiU  rfcmerobcr  it  w^s  provhfcd  for  Tby  hunts  of  oa^igtUtKjHlH  in  hOKita^  or  pj^tir, 
city  tinlitiaoce,  and  IIias  price  fixed  to  be  sure,  Lepfier  \tiw  uniyn^uh^  iu  liitf  at* 
.charged  feTfior^'jter^/At  wine:  *;ud  beer  houses,  tempt  to  eugmfl  t his  yttih 
iu  wja.arc  told  in  iirdiouae  ami  reiniov^d  p> 

Tl<<i  f ^ >ir^  an  institution  the  Ferry  Eimostf  l^Jantl  jn/ijlf*' 

fodtided  iit  the d^y^iif  Jatb^  kEuiosiash-  vember  Uf  the  jiame  year,  i?5il 
iopahle  uiodemA  <il«3 b-iit# t ■ .4 K ditf ertii.^r;.  comftture  may  have  been , wasy 

from  tiie.n  chiefly  in  being;  open,  to  all  «b\V.ijiglo  a txmgh  affray  which  took  pl&ee 
g*  »od  clothes-  and  gonti  a^stu^uco  at  his  houisp  ata  meeLing  of  a cluhof  ^en 
combined  tp  iirUt^xlnce  thih*e.  TUtf  tlimeu  on  t.h e e ven ing  of  fche  5i8th  of  Au- 

pkMy  iXsfually  dined  together,  ond  the  h^>ju*  gn^tt  whicli  was  the  t i 0 ta  tl i o cl ^iy , 
agiu^ Of ;t.he -^iabl  prt^id^l  nuts*  and  filhd  tile  cplum  w of  the  Post  Boy. 

ter  of  thv  cerenionir^/’  . l^>oi  ra‘h  ^ ^ e ])arties  t a tb e affair  wore  jt)r,  Ascrougli 

rliap^odbiHg  over  its  dixrih^,  >>f  it  aiul  a hotdieaded  yourig  iKiriVi  named  For* 
tliiit  "*  it  was  -•  acred  to  L^cdius  ana  Cornua,  jteffidldj  Canes  were  sitakeiv,  u glove  w as 
wUehiB  the  rhoh^t  ridhlil  Pf  .tlti%.  thrown  upon  the  table  tts (§* chidi^nge,  and 

time  meet  ’(Vitii  the  iirsl  aod  iw.oM  ethereal  filially  ^wovd^  were  drawn.  Mr.  Purter- 
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:UiriMrs  of  i\i%  piMvince  i‘ii  IhelP  rubes  of 
|k  ^ and  hearing  their  jmi'ijniA  of  office. 

E^eived  mth  llic  pu  median*.'  cere?-.vioni*d 
S8T  ' k c " which  was- a marked 

P?  ■ -iw  ;ir'  Tie  vrife  K^TM*xed  hy:fei  trapp  ofhprso  tothie 

r m >Jk  goveymtivM  residence  within  the  Fort,  the 

b . Jp  *>••  *3®  wav  Ijeuig  lojydby 

* L ^8  piitife  of  the  wPriyhe  ‘cok>«y>/  - Kfiw’iyW 

^w|jg  royal  cornlfn^iiiu  w*i-v  exldbdedin  th*v 

^ /^SjpP%  presence  id  the  OhuicjI,  after  v.  liu-li  it  wa * 
j)uhri$FtM  fradi  tile  step*  ol  tlre  l'iiy  Hail 
belorc  a #mu.  inn.1  th ip] e 

|fj;'  Vp  Miry  ;^>itc-iu‘Ged\  - ^ city 

- • he!^ok  itself  to  e^ijoyitidiit.  ^Ttm 


oRtTK  ^ lyTM^; 


CAlUJOSS  OF  P 


lug*  supplies  to  £nr  tY iiJiam  J ohnson,  who 

lidi&:- -the- />?'  the  northern 

with  fehw  tenacity  of  a bonier  ehh  o = 

these  spirit  of  Uw  *t») 

oii  y rose  to  iis  5 i t^liesi  pi teh * Th4  /I  v onr- 

bent.  ii,i  the  Streets  of  the  city  . i^eriid.$*v: 

oibees  vs  ore  opened  at  the  Uvom.j.  &( 

wharves  umi  the. prominent  cam. 

at  tfeir  favnrUe  resorts.  Ju  the  inhW  eh’* 

the  0iyKepp:ait:ihe  :;4^#  Trd 

with  || e Charles  ' HVirdy,  • thfi  new 

eriu*r  pitf  to  ta  tee;  the 

phm  of  UHfnrhm.ak>  6\r 

Danvers  rui-:  •. 

citfe,  two  iluyy  a(t'.p‘  his  ar  riy  - 

oh  kail  heeu  the  seos>itktO  of  jJ>S 

the  pi^viou^yciar.  vGya&£' wwe  v-y 

•the  fesli yitf^s  »m  'Hardy 

,riy**h  -foy  the  f rigaitd.  Urkhght  j£i : i 4 

■’lOm'dthiii^trf  itMpo»?toiep 

than  tho  my  al  repraseji^tiV#  • 

7- 'thy  sinews  of  w?,r-  hard  M,  .j?j 
lrioiiey^  of  Which  i ho  noJoivy 
■sraS'ih  '$o‘re'  n wlv. . Tli^  . ff[  V 

sion  Was  ‘«>pd  o/  thosiv  ^vwhd  V ^ 

pugeaiitswhicli  stand  oht  hriU-  ^ 

iaut  points  in  the  .story  of  the, 
iMiperiai  city;  As  tin*  tergo 
veachAl  the  WVi  iu-  Tf  aU  d 
saiuted .-.  vciUt  lift  f rtHi  i 

iA.ir(.  f'OOrg.e  OMjir  by.  ^herO 
the  vt>y&i  jjtahdarti  tiouted  op- 
the  bioezef,  AX  tlie  isindid^  idX  ] 
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On  this  occasion  the  courtly  Governor 
condescended  to  take  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties. It  was  the  3d  of  September,  and  the 
evening  may  have  been  too  warm  for  deep 
potation.  After  the  feast,  Sir  Charles,  at- 
tended by  his  guests,  walked  to  the  Com- 
mons, now  the  City  Hall  Park,  where  were 
two  enormous  bonfires.  The  entire  city 
was  illuminated.  The  account  says  fur- 
ther “ that  the  joy  of  the  People  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  Consumption  of  several  bot- 
tles of  old  Madeira,”  an  odd  phrase;  but 
it  is  hardly  supposable  that  that  good- 
ly vintage  was  lavished  on  the  crowd. 
Even  at  that  day  Madeira,  a wine  little 
understood  or  valued  in  England,  was 
the  favorite  beverage  of  the  American 
gentleman.  Cargoes  of  favorite  vintages 
were  eagerly  bought  by  the  gentry,  and 
being  carefully  laid  down, and  scientifical- 
ly treated,  gradually  established  the  fame 
of  this  most  generous  grape.  Later  these 
wines  were  known  by  the  names  of  the 
importers  or ’purchasers,  but  before  the 
Revolution  by  no  other  distinction  than 
the  year  of  the  vintage. 

To  the  other  attractions  of  his  house 
Willett  added  that  of  the  Dancing  As- 
sembly, the  subscription  to  each  meeting 
of  which  was  eight  shillings.  The  meet- 
ings began  in  November,  and  continued 
through  the  winter,  patronized,  of  course, 
only  by  the  Hite  of  society.  The  ball  was 
opened  at  eight  o’clock,  and  closed  by 
midnight.  In  1759  Messrs.  Duane,  Wal- 
ton, McEvers,  and  Banyar,  all  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  fashion,  were  the  managers. 
The  divisions  in  society  were  carried  into 
the  ballroom,  and  the  ladies  stood  upon 
rights  of  precedence  and  dignity  which 
would  never  be  for  a moment  tolerated 
by  the  F.C.D.C.,  the  Patriarchs,  or  the 
Matriarchs,  in  their  reunions  at  Delmon- 
ico’s.  Tradition  retains  a curious  inci- 
dent which  shows  the  prevalence  of  such 
assumptions  at  a date  far  later  than  that 
when  Sir  Charles  or  Washington  led  the 
dance.  The  story  is  of  a young  lady  of 
one  of  the  manorial  families,  who  took  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  dancing  hall,  in 
the  post  of  honor,  and  held  it  to  the  close 
of  the  evening.  To  the  managers,  who 
protested  against  her  assumptions,  she 
“declined  her  name  and  qualities,”  and 
added,  “Here  I take  my  stand.”  The 
lady  was  a Miss  Morris,  of  the  Morrisania 
family  who,  to  beauty  and  a graceful  pre- 
sence united  a delightful  lisp,  which  gave 
emphasis  to  the  phrase. 


Subscription  concerts  were  also  given 
here,  another  evidence  of  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  anything  in  the  fashion  of  mod- 
ern public  halls  for  entertainment  of  any 
kind.  The  last  notice  of  the  Province 
Arms  under  Willett’s  management  is  of 
a concert,  said  to  be  the  first  of  a series, 


“the  first  violin  would  be  played  by 

A ‘ GENTLEMAN  LATELY  ARRIVED.’  ” 


under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Diendal  and 
Hulett,  for  which  they  solicited  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  gentlemen  of  the  city,  in 
January,  1760.  There  were  no  lady  pa- 
tronesses in  those  days.  The  rights  of 
man  were  well  understood,  but  neither 
the  rights  nor  the  wrongs  of  woman  were 
yet  on  the  tongues  of  either  sex. 

When  Willett  left  the  Province  Arms 
does  not  appear:  unfortunately  there  is 
a break  in  the  newspaper  files  at  this  pe- 
riod. In  1763  one  John  Crawley,  his  im- 
mediate or  later  successor,  sold  out  his 
household  goods,  in  which  pyramid  glass- 
es figured  as  a remarkable  attraction,  and 
a likely  negro  woman,  a good  cook,  among 
his  other  chattels.  Crawley  styled  his 
house  the  New  York  Arms. 

George  Burns,  from  the  King’s  Head, 
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mit  of  their  participation  be- 
ing amiounced  in  the  public 
prints,  they  ready  %o 

•"  pay  with  ihoir  persona *\  iiii' 
the  hoards.  -,’y  \ 

ttigi  of 

thp  -Stamp  Art*' 
and  the 

talijted  lheois^:lyca  and  their 
jL^Uing*  bj  origin aUng  the 
BpnAmjiort^i^V 
v*hiehy  .Lvh<d;'  < hatl 

they  bent*  lidh^d  do  by  aU 
ifie  coh^u%  Vl fid  e li  ty 
of  2y>w  w>H:  atone  mf~ 
fiekiti  to  have  brought  a re- 
dv^k  <n  grievances.  The  first 
mforaval  meeting  of  the  pm- 
jectoi*»  of  fha  plaii  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Jmves,  who 
moved  about  this  period  from 
the  Masons'  Arras  m the 
JPieWs  to  the 

Fr^tims  late  house.  Jones 
ti^nl  iimt  be  haS  moved 
in  on  the  iith"  of  jtoycinWr; 
It  Viirtei^sting  Ut  locate  tfe& 
place  ':0i  this  first 
Which  led  to  exults  of.  coir- 
{rnenial  tmignitxide,  and  was 
besides  th^  origin  of  tlie  Son« 
of  liberty  as  uu  orga  n iaaiioib 
Joi  ms’s  two  locutions  are  d r? f - 
Iriitelj  established,  and  it  is 
certain  that  ilm  meeting  took: 
place  either  at  tfio  house  on 
the 

Bnilriiiig  Or  at  Emiteis’s  iuv- 
qru,  still  standing.  The  at- 

occasion,; 

at  the  'AVhite;  Iiullz-Cutccceded  ;(:5ra^ief . Mantiay,  the  j&th  of  Oetohi*t\  lv&>,  being 
brough  t tvhh  him  eX^e| hint  grooms,  $ n d small,  because  Of  ibd  ahutf  potlCfc:  giveri, 
added  a livery  toh 4 ■ . the  grand  gathering  diit  Ubf  mte  place 

bjing  town  hors#;  until  the  3lsi  of  f.be  ituujih,  wheii  Burns's 

df  y#r‘  3Fr,  . ‘Xip.bg  IfecWp  at  the  Province  Afuis  was-' 

of  vocal ' ; $$$.•! ; dud;  more  Item  two  Ipjndrtrd 
Toug  Jtooip,  lii  llfifc  ^ j^incjpul  rri^iiau't^  entne  ittitf  tiff  agree* 

the  first  yiphp  would  be  p)py>d  by  t*  menu  TIeusVAea*  a gr#t  gathering  of 
^ tjffitily-  Ari^ed  *’  pn>  iiapies  boys  .sad  ^ih>ryuf  tbe<k»Oy.  who 

..?  •*  giren), '^jvnil  a $<»lo  by  the  .<»n*e  havui ; posed,  so  .'Wrote  Robert  R.  Liyia^oii  to 
tb**  -Uiier  fmOrronent.U  parts  by  gefitle  General  MoUckfbn,  that  some  popuiAr.- 
meiV  of  ihe  town*  ’ ‘ Ftwlptt.  <.v«sa  ptn>fes^of  ceH?rnoi>y  6f  P;  itii ry Xiiberty  xvu^:^ 
of  mn9.r0*  add.  tliesc  p^rfoarmanc'#  wei>>  be  iHMrfbtVoed ; hut  finding  the  iiiert'liahie 
fi>r  ht>;  n»f  dr-ruht.by  ivn»ab>Vu->  »>i  hud  dispers'd  they  als«>  withdrew,  ami 

his  teAclxmg.  with  a if tj te-^cp^sip]Ni): in g.:ps^sed  idf  qnivtiy  but  for  a 
added  hn% of  wliistUng  a fid  hurraing,  uml 
id  .sUt/.\t.  that  the  yotifJi  f <f . * U tC; W?  - n g-  of  a few  '..glmss  \ruuhi  ws, M 
m>t  ufi  fiu^  artas  awl  iW|  Thp  newspaper  rcpVfvbs  establish  TSTew 

while  lire  dignity ' thp..:day  4A ixt  ; ; d 1 y ip  tlijfc  matter. 


AT  TfiHK  %’AVXnM.^i 
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NEW  YORK  TAYKRm 


Notices-  of  cnieriainmtMiih  at.  ttiu  Proir-  change.  lie  011.^01]  ao.  ordinary  herein 
inee  Anns  now  become  rare:  ]n  1707  a 1702.  Francis,  however,  had  many  irons 
benefit  'wus  in  veil  her*  to  t)ie  Royal  Amer  in  the  fire,  and  especially  devoted  his 
icari';iftaii4,0$  Music,  which;  tw  doubt,  <e$-S;/t ?nre  to  th<*  houses  '*? 

erc&gtl  'ite  Ui(eut.  for  pubhe.  arnosement.  ineht  in  which  he  \su$  interested  one  after 
Other  houses  sprung  up,  . Ti"i*t  the  fash-  another,  such  the  Vauxhal]  at  the. 
ion-ible  gciitlemeri  of  the  day  did  not  con-  4o#<>f.'Wtlri*en  Street  on  the  North  River, 
flue  their  patliana^e  is  shown  by  the  fob ^ then  dul  o?  In  he  sold  $>ut 

lowing  #ri  tries  in~&.  hb  furMitu^vuudv  &$  lias  fetsfev^V^' 

tinuiu^cript  diary  kept  from  ITcS  to  1701  ^iia^-o,  leased  U10.  Queen’s  Head  to  John 
by.  Metier,  of  lUe  Jones,  who  moved  in  from  the  house  id 

royal  nvmy*  Tiiey  wo  idea  of  the  iri&toh.  h$-  had  succeeded  Francis  iuthe 
eurmtii  'prices'  also  cut  this  period..  The  Fields-  Jones  was  succeeded,  in  170/,.  by 
ivuuni*cript,  >s  now  in  the  possession  of  Bolton  ami Jsigxdb  They  announced  them  • 
.OatdshvowBwy^^  York  city,  selves  .m  strangers,  and 

1W  1 ArJ.nA^mt.iv  C«  ti«y  had  no  prcu-i^ions  to  the  if^mr  of 

v*h .; . 1*  tokwer  ut  t.h«  o in**  How*  a rt  tiie  Public.’  . Their  mh^ertisenmlt  gives 

M‘h  £ * |c!ScMo{i'nuy>  5 l4fi  the  breakfast  hoar  i\f  thfc  merchants. 


yztyfe*  Bui  Vt  by  p>mph  etj 
M h&p&tf  in  the  >4irly 
part  of  ihct  '^ntury , it 


part  ofvp^^p^u^,/!  was 
lot  'f.b^-re^d’euca 

of  5C0J  on  hi  liohi  uson , after 
d^ath  it  tv^'  open- 
l>t$&  iVr  # , j&tfaha 
t/y  De  LanPey,  Robins<»/i/ 
vfh.P* 

mih*  *ak*ot  European  iiid 
ESst-  India  good*  mid  m 
army  supfd  The:  ha  d d- 

ipigf ; vi*ai  $oi»i  afc  auction . hx 
My  £&fh. 

.W^sfc  Indian 
'who  opened  a 

der:%t}rt3r ; -.sign  ,w . t 

Charlotte;  w.lnph  \Va£.  fc/r.  • - ,t>f.’. • i ivuK- *N.d . •'t3V^r'  differ 

the  resort  of  > tj*e: • withopt  tbo  • t&£V  • the ’ law, 

of  .its  close  ^hiJuWity; 'tp . only  foe  a your  Tp if#  they  Wpvc: 


M&iU*  W4*:.  TuacsT^  witn  mt  wyiv* 
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granted  the  use  of  the  great  room  over  the 
new  Royal  Exchange.  The  St.  Andrew’s 
Society  occasionally  patronized  the  house, 
and  in  1769  the  principal  knot  of  the 
Friendly  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick  in  the 
Sixteenth  Regiment  of  his  Majesty’s 
foot  also  feasted  here.  In  1770  the  firm 
of  Bolton  and  Sigell  was  dissolved,  and 
Richard  Bolton  continued  the  house  on 
his  own  account.  His  business  was  ex- 
tensive enough  to  require  a butler  to  at- 
tend to  his  bar  and  cellar,  and  keep  his 
accounts.  In  May,  1770,  lie  moved,  as 
has  been  stated,  to  the  Province  Arms, 
and  Sam  Francis  returned  to  his  old 
stand,  refitted  the  house,  and  made  a fresh 
bid  for  patronage,  introducing  the  new 
feature,  if  judgment  may  be  made  from 
its  being  the  first  advertisement  of  the 
kind,  of  “ Dinners  and  Suppers  dressed  to 
send  out  for  Lodgers  and  others  who  live 
at  a convenient  distance,”  meanwhile  not 
neglecting  the  Vauxliall,  his  summer 
house  at  the  Gardens.  In  1775  he  made 
effort  to  sell  the  tavern,  even  by  public 
vendue,  but  without  success.  The  tide  of 
business  had  gradually  moved  toward 
Wall  Street,  deserting  even  the  Exchange, 
and  the  residences  tended  toward  Broad- 
way. The  main  cause  of  this  was  the 
terrible  condition  of  the  streets  near  the 
river -banks.  The  drainage  was  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  the  sewers  open  at  the 
top,  and  the  city  ordinances  inadequate  to 


keep  them  free,  in  addition  to  which  the 
heavy  tides  brought  back  the  street  wash- 
ings to  plague  those  who  lived  near  the 
docks.  The  story  of  Francis’s  tavern 
would  of  itself  fill  a volume,  but  it  can- 
not be  here  dismissed  without  informing 
the  reader  that  if  he  will  he  may  to-day 
look  out  from  the  windows  of  the  very 
room  in  which  Washington  bade  farewell 
to  his  companions  in  arms  at  the  close  of 
the  Avar.  Though  he  will  find  the  outer 
surroundings  wholly  changed,  the  Ex- 
change down,  the  long  dock  which  stood 
at  its  extremity  no  longer  visible,  but  in 
its  place  blocks  built  up  on  filled-in  land 
to  the  extreme  water  line,  within  he  will 
note  but  little  change  from  the  fashion  of 
the  last  century;  the  heavy  rafters,  the 
double  fireplaces,  are  still  unchanged. 

Our  generation  has  witnessed  a scene 
which  history  will  make  memorable  at 
this  old  house — the  Memorial  Lunch  gi\ren 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  in  honor  of  their  institution 
in  its  Long  Room,  and  the  supper  in 
the  evening  in  commemoration  of  Wash- 
ington’s Farewell  to  his  officers  in  the 
same  Long  Room  a century  ago,  when 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
now  large  and  flourishing,  was  organized 
by  the  writer  of  this  article.  The  room 
was  then  decorated  in  the  old  style.  A 
turtle  feast  was  had ; long  pipes  were 
smoked.  The  service  was  by  Suther- 
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land’s  ill  did  costume.  and  the  toasts  reality  t a V^irn.  had  no  liaipe  except  its 

were  druUfc  ta tobies  of  ale  to  the  aocom-  ii4ti?rp!iet.<Hl  to  his  .fbpey'A 

panknent  of  a drum  and  fife  played  by  The  arms  of  (lie  province  being identical 

iiiusioiat#  iti  ‘ ^ehatiUehtal  uniform^  wh<>  with  those  o f i lie  e? fcy . fh e old  liame,  j tv  th& 

marched  around The  tables  to  hurrahs  for  r isiujj  spirit  of  liberty,  rapidly  gave  yr.&y 

Washing* on.  to  itA  equivalents,,  width  were  used  indis- 

'. . Bvdftm-. p'tU  fh.e  Vrorinm.  Arrm  in  livy?-  rnmtrmtely.  The  York  Arms,  the  New* 

nugf*  vijfftifc  after Mfc  odea*  York-  Arms,  the  City  and  Veen  the 

patiwr  of  ^we of  ;tli£  jE$fy  Tavern,  were  nx>t  timrsnuh 

est  entertamrijofits  the  cs-i»y  .had  witnessed  An  authentic  ennmeratum  of  the 

ia  ipity  This  of  donees  wh?w  ysttevt  hrxftgm.  just  prior  to 

the  arri  val  of  John  MVutkv , $kri  of  [bin-  the; ReYoti.it ton  will  eomplel^  this  phase 

mure,  to  take  command  of  the  pmrincA  of  the  portnuturc-' .of  the  imumm  of  the 

He  was  ureompauiisl  by  Sir  William  Dm*  tinnv  Mr.  -FJyitatt  has- appeared  up  on  the 

per and  Lord  Drunituund,  iho  former  a scene  as  a teacher  of  music  and  an  im- 

I ami  lieu*  figu  re  in  New ' York-,  • 'When  Ti  presario  of;  dorieerts  at  the  Assembly 

visitor  to  the  city  Uie  year  .previous-  lie  Rooms.  Ha  Will,  now  speak;  for  himself 

tmd  been  A yoa^Uiht  iiUemhutt  a t the  fl  v e*  ia  a noth  vr  capaek  y ; 

fcjlfcy  ift  'th«hFieldai  AvliiUNaiTm ' eieifced  pop.' ' u-w  A -4;  •-■'•••  i n • *.T*,r  ' t 

^ % * > A --s-v  v - i ti  - a*  1 • JMiC'  Ipyrfno,  — \V  tllmro  Ob*de$ 

uiar  at, miration -..by  bis  nkiJI  m the  game*  JIul«?Ucvery  gV^cvhittY  .sensible  of  the  many  fa  tors 
Lik#  r*l§jiy  otth^  youcig'  fofendft  of  Rritalh  he  lia*  reympM  from  hijf  fucniln  i?i  the  course  of  n 
who  are  to  day  the  heroes  - of  the  lawn-  iwmy  yea*  a resHvmr  in  die  Orty,  be4jj|  I oavc.y> in- 

ten  ms  encounters,  be  carrkd  a wav  whh  ^\TTAn,i  **  in  AluK)i 

,t  - wvx  > t*  w 1^1 1 *. h \ -hj  * > .*.♦ , . ^ AA. , r a.n  nr  Broad  Street,  is  now  remuttud  alter  the  bojwitiv*, 
liiru  ij..K‘  of  i-mi  oehoA  <ynd  . y es  u h » ni?I.  t^.lt  itc.  contbiues  to-te^oh'm'  borne  .*uni  abroii«*l. 
provnice.  in  the  per^mi  ot  Sv^tui,  si  daugb-  j.n  Made,  ilk- Violin,  (iuitwV  and  German  Flute.  In 
ter  Of  Oliy^V  0<&’  .Laiicoyb,  But d^Jir  :Wih  Dunciug,  ^ordiug  to  the  pmaeivt  both  in  Lon^ 
liam  VV^  h<>  iarpet  knight.  He  bad  WO!)  ^hi  n.ml  I'uvh,  the  Louvre,  Mifiuer,  DriUi'ihine,  fii^ 
his  spur*  fairly  at  the  eaptum  of  Maniln,  f,M,'h  Alenmorlr..  Du«Me  MinnPij$»g 

atitl  hnu  fi^cUatiget!  tlirtislA  it».  ftji  eneoitie  Qoi< ufT  JjHii'ves.  b'w f’onriu^j ii«  has  prcvuileil  <>(• 
ter  of  argil lueiit  in  a defence,  hf  his  frhrjtii,  a Ma.-w  io  his.  Jss:i,«k  t-ijp  varies  and  fa- 

tlie  ^Marquis  nf  OraribV  Avitji  the  jneitu*  tigw«  of  hi*  other  toiarne?*  vvhi.  h U?.  «.a-»ns  ».* 
less  Junius,  the.  inc-ogJilto  of  letted.  t»»-oufci,  with  jmtioe  to  his  *ob.,fera,  not  rm« 

it  m»y  be  her*  ^marked  tb.at  the  name  ,•>,  tV6, 

Ihovince  Arms  beghis  to  disappear.  I a 

Caroful  smivvlt  bn,s  filled  to  discover 
any  a^cuuvid  of  several  y*i  ihese  riaaceiK; 
eilrers  of  theta  imye  a btslpry  . The  riga- 

S'Spt?  f|r  [ Uooji,  oi*  ;rl^fiddb, ;'ks'' . th^  French  tertn  ;ilv 

/jr  rjjdi'.  took  ids  'it&teiM  from  Rigand,  ^ Manseilh^ 

w Ay  y ^||-]  dancing  tnu^M-r  Th*^ ; ynu.sk-  is;  lively,  ii> 

fiS;  l|y  V triple  titiioA  ' 

*■  ||f]  and  the  figures  are  quite  complicated.' 

%|r.  ••  ‘’i  The  alcmatulc  'Originated,  i'iv  GerniobT. 

IS  Bach  ipivstc  Iqy  it.  F ro  m G eriri  aay 

[tj)  i*t,  k v /r  |.>/  it  passed  into  Fraricev 

(/  success.  The  cu>ttirb>n.  vviiis  zifways  danced 

C^Li«  \ | jt!  I r at  the  close  of  flie  (mil. 

' ' These  dandes,  BtWtge  their  /names' 

• i ; 1 " ' 1 tO  iiow,  Laye  vogug  ifj 

\ this  dty  in  the.  fuciuory:  .«>f . p*rs*ms  ac^v 

^ ■•  living.-  Tier  most  noAcr*dh-  iVrdure  »m 

• :‘.  f A -tkp  all  their  decomm  Tie--  rudely  . 

darner  of  the  oidea  Hfpe,  tbodgh  th^ry 
• "would  lend  iiuur  oc  •their  cln.mk  t*> 

thv  formal  ttad  revYreniml  kiss  ^h>ch  tlm 
’ TOUJ:Le>sy  of  the  px>rlotl  admitted  as  a trib- 

of  respect  whi  le  not  :<  s?gn  of  faimliai'- 
jty,  wouhl  have  sliru.nk  in  horror  from 
ibjLr,*^.b;iSi;: ; mriUwi-  of  the  mo&ern  waltz, 


jrOFTN  CAPK  TAKES  DOW^  TDi^  ^TIAJ^r 
01J>  . . 


THE  ME.V  WHO  JtET  AT  n&MPEEN  HAM* 


and  have  considered  the  mad  and  grace*  te.nans,  .maiiy  of  New  England  birth  or 
less  antics  of  the  polka  or  the  head  long  tiriginy  led  hj  stout  King  Sears,  and  tlior- 
p hinge  of  the  galop  as,  little  bettor  than  a oogbly  ruled  by  the  three  - great  leaders 
travesty  of  the  orgies  of  the  hnenads,  whom  the  veracious  Jones  in  his  Tory 

Tbs  entertainment  given  to  frit  o more  history  Oolighk;  to  call  the-  triumvirate, 
was  the  last  of  the  colonial  festivities,  and  with  glee  as  t‘epiiblicttn& 

Indeed,  at  the  very  time  it  was  progress-  and  Presbyterians  These  were  William 
lug  there  was  a.  rival  tweoUug  iat  Hbhip-  j/»viug«ton,  W|llia«t  Sjftith,  a>id  John 
deu  Hall,  in  the  Fields,  where'  t he  toast*,  Morin  Beott. 

while,  loyal  in  tlmu'uatnt'b,  vvpire  dashed  In  lfflj  Bed  ton  dhdtidpisetX  Ida  second 
with  a cooling  draught  from  the-  fresh  experiment,  and  was  followed  rn  the  man-.- 
spring  of  liberty.  Chief  among  these,  and  ugement  of  the  Province  Arms  by  Robert 
indicative  of  the  spirit,  uf  I he  time,  wera  .ft  nil.  He  a brother  of  Urn  Order  of 
‘ 'the  protesting  | gnats  and  dissenting  Com-  S.t.  John,  and  his  house,  in  consequence. 
aaOtlSn  ’the  iHifOtimity  of  tin-  •.'olotuc-s  waA  favored  try  the  nmient  <;i-» it ; hot  the 
p>  the  latest  posterity  hys-nd  Lords  Chat-  titneti.  were 

ham  Hud  C'on  W ay  stud  f Jtaiftral  Sarfi^  wfaxt  The  strict  en f orrcc of  the  pup  mvjpoyi- 
»ot  forgotteii.  The  fifohjmt  o.f  tjovyimv-  tatioii  resolutions,  miayveil  heCatbax  of 
ihoo  Wrts  ^t;  ibis  time  fL-oog-ly  patriotic.  fresh  itiJpositibns  by  the  British  gbVceiL 
The  Whigs  of  the  home  country  were  meat,  paralyzed  the  trade  of  the  city  tb  the 
eagerly .supported  by  the  Whigfe  of  tlie  extent  that  grass  truljy  grew  in  herthor- 
ctd<«iy,Svhd*ccaMs<nthey  wereMpholding.  ough  fares 

A tie w Yprk  yitizeii  sat  alongside  of  the  Iii  Adams  and  the  Eastern 

great.  Jri«li  orator  in  fhe  ..Souse  of  Coin-  deIeg;tt$shaU«dattheftt7noussign*biith^ir 
imwis.  The  De  Lance ys,  Coidens,- and  way’ lb  the  tvn?t!<>rlal  Ckmgresa  which  the 
their  inuoediato  following  looked  with  Sons  of  New  York  had  recommended  us 
distfn&t  op  tfip  rising  tide  of  popilliLfedl-  the' only  bond  which  <&u)d  weld  the  coin- 
ing; hut  the  <lo.y  of  division  in  families  nitss  together*  Adams  says  ro  his  Diary 
had hpt  yet  vpm<\ and  in  the  broad  hall  <>f  that  he  stopped [;sd  IltiU's,  at  the  '‘  sign  pf 
the  still  favored  tavern  Waltons,  Jam*  the-  Bunch  of  C rapes*?1  .m  which,  precise 
cey*.  Clmgers,  Bayards,  Baches.  Blanc-  hs  he  was,  lie  committed  no  error, 
landers,  Kern  ides.  and  Verpln.ncifcs  might  There  was  A Bunch  of  (trapes  in  1751 
haw  been  fotioti  sivfe*  by  side  with  Hit--  ,hfbr  the  w v^iw  Rutgers,  keptdty ohnCa  f»- 
jsdhfijS  djf ' -thyip^tbris)  Hums,  Alexan-  ; tarn  fJeonje  Edmonds.  :' This . was  never 
dcr.  Beekinun'.,  Remsen,  and  Cknm«r-  a lioh-d  sign  m Mew  York,  There  was 
near,  who.  without  tii^epiiore.  dev-Jami  » famous  Bunch  of  Ci mpos  tavern  in 
fur  ftie  Revplutioi.  a few  years  later  Philadelphia,  before  and  during- the 'Revo--' 
■Thesis.  wbre  ibp  line  jfrnr  of  the  aristobr  Infioji,  and  the  vtl  M win?  fatuous  boose 
racy.  The  men  who  met  at.  Hampden  tinder  theMum  sign  has*  its  history  told 
Hull  a house  which  belonged  to  the  Boos  in  the  Flscember.lhhb.  number  of  fin  sit 
of  Liberty,  who  bad  purchased  it  to  secure  J/pwfhifg, 

a home,  were  not  of  fins  order-  -chiefly  Through  fill  the  tramp  jnjcl  bti*t.le  oil  he 
mechanics  and  seafaring  men.  ail  Presby-  Rcvtdblibii  th»v  Ldy  Arm*  cantitmed  to 
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hold  its  own  as  the  chief  tavern  of  the 
town,  though  the  pretty  neighborhood  was 
sadly  changed  by  the  terrible  fire  which 
swept  the  city  after  the  entry  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  1776,  and  its  stately  neighbor, 
old  Trinity,  was  burned  to  ruin  in  the  gen- 
eral wreck.  Notwithstanding  the  change, 
the  old  locality  still  maintained  sufficient 
charm  to  attract  such  of  the  fashion  of  the 
city  as  remained  during  the  captivity.  The 
officers  of  the  British  army,  brilliant  in 
their  scarlet  uniforms,  thronged  the  porch 
and  piazzas, while  the  girls, who  loved  the 
military,  paced  the  Church  Walk,  as  the 
mall  in  front  of  the  ruins  was  called,  in 
evening  promenade.  Within,  the  usual 
revelry  and  festivity  of  a garrison  town. 
On  one  occasion  the  old  walls  were  the 
witness  of  a terrible  tragedy.  It  was  an 
evening  in  late  September.  During  the 
day  a fleet  of  men-of-war,  with  a heavy 
convoy  of  provisions  and  supplies,  had 
sailed  into  the  harbor.  During  the  voy- 
age a difference  had  occurred  between 
the  Hon.  J.  Tollemache  (brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Dysart),  the  commander  of  the  Ze- 
bra  man-of-war,  and  Captain  Pennington, 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  The  offence 
was  a sonnet  written  by  Captain  Penning- 
ton, which  Captain  Tollemache  took  up  as 
reflecting  upon  the  wit  of  his  lady;  sus- 
pended at  sea  by  the  necessities  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  quarrel  was  renewed  on  shore. 
The  meeting  took  place  at  the  tavern.  A 
brace  of  pistols  were  first  fired  without  re- 
sult, when  swords  were  drawn.  Captain 
Tollemache  was  run  through  the  left 
breast,  and  instantly  expired,  while  Cap- 
tain Pennington,  who  received  seven 
wounds,  appears  to  have  survived  the  en- 
counter. The  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Tollemache  lies  buried  within  the  grave 
enclosure  of  old  Trinity. 

Hull  disappears  from  the  tavern  soon 


after  this  tragedy,  and  his  place  is  tak- 
en by  Hicks,  concerning  whose  removal 
by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  will  of  Com- 
missary Loring,  of  Pandarus  reputation, 
the  veracious  Jones  utters  a characteris- 
tic jeremiade,  Hicks  being  a hanger-on  of 
the  Jones  family  incidentally.  Roubalet, 
whom  Jones  charges  to  have  been  a crea- 
ture of  Loring.  maintained  his  post  until 
the  general  delivery  of  the  city  of  all  its 
invading  incubus  in  1783. 

The  old  order  of  things,  the  old  order 
of  men  who  directed  them,  now  disap- 
pear, disappear  forever,  as  the  new  nation 
emerges  from  the  tumult  of  war. 

John  Cape,  a patriotic  Boniface,  takes 
down  the  quaint  old  sign  which  had 
swung  over  the  colonial  building  through 
summer  and  peace,  winter  and  war,  since 
the  royal  Governor  abandoned  it  to  pub- 
lic uses  in  1764,  and  hung  out  the  State 
Arms  of  New  York.  The  old  walls  which 
had  echoed  to  toasts  to  Kings  and  royal 
Governors,  admirals  and  generals  of  the 
crown,  on  the  2d  December,  1783,  witness- 
ed the  first  great  entertainment  given  to 
Washington  after  the  peace. 

Here  began  a new  chapter  in  the  story 
of  the  building,  which,  under  Cape,  Corre, 
and  Bardin,  all  famous  hosts,  whose  his- 
tory deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  mus- 
ty, fast-decaying  records  of  the  past,  main- 
tained its  reputation  until  1792,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Tontine 
Association,  which  demolished  the  old 
structure,  and  erected  on  its  site  the  cele- 
brated house  known  as  the  City  Hotel, 
the  pioneer  of  the  magnificent  palaces 
which,  combining  European  taste  and 
elegance  with  native  ingenuity  and  adap- 
tation to  circumstances,  have  made  of 
the  American  hotel  a national  institu- 
tion, famous  and  admired  throughout  the 
world. 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  A DREAM. 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


DART  THIRD.  — NKVIL. 


I. 

IN  spite  of  my  wife’s  care  that  I should 
not  be  made  conscious  in  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner’s presence  by  knowing  just  the  terms 
of  her  husband’s  dream,  I must  have  been 
rather  embarrassed  in  setting  off  upon 
her  homeward  journey  with  her  if  she 
had  seemed  aware  of  any  strangeness  in 
it.  But  she  seemed  aware  of  nothing.  I 
could  not  help  seeing  that  my  company, 
or  the  supervision  of  some  one,  was  es- 
sential to  her.  She  was  like  a person 
mentally  benumbed;  all  the  currents  of 
her  thought  were  turned  so  deeply  in- 
ward, toward  the  one  trouble  which  en- 
grossed them,  that  she  appeared  incapable 
of  motion  from  herself.  She  did  what  I 
bade  her  with  a mute  passivity,  as  if  she 
were  my  mesmeric  subject,  and  with  a 
sort  of  unseeing  stare,  like  a sleep-walk- 
er’s. My  wife  came  with  us  to  the  sta- 
tion to  take  leave  of  her,  but  Hermia 
had  parted  with  her  at  the  moment  of  be- 
ing left  alone  with  Dr.  Wingate  the  night 
before,  and  I think  could  not  have  been 
fully  sensible  of  any  of  us  since.  I had 
a fantastic  notion  of  being  like  something 
in  a dream  to  her,  and  I am  afraid  I must 
have  been  like  something  very  harassing, 
with  the  attentions  I was  obliged  to  offer 
her. 

I tried  to  make  them  as  few  as  possible, 
and  to  confine  them  to  the  elemental 
questions  of  eating  and  sleeping.  These 
were  very  simply  settled:  she  neither  ate 
nor  slept  throughout  the  journey.  I 
spent  all  the  time  I could  in  the  smoking 
car.  When  I came  to  her  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  at  this  or  that  next  sta- 
tion we  were  to  have  five,  or  ten,  or  twen- 
ty minutes  for  refreshment,  after  the 
barbarous  custom  of  the  days  before  din- 
ing cars,  she  said  she  wanted  nothing,  so 
definitively  that  I could  not  urge  her; 
and  in  the  morning,  after  my  nightmares 
in  my  berth,  I found  her  sitting  in  one 
corner  of  the  section  I had  secured  for 
her,  with  every  appearance  of  not  having 
moved  from  her  place  since  she  first  took 
it  on  coming  aboard  the  car.  Her  cheek 
was  propped  on  the  palm  of  one  hand,  and 
she  had  that  blind,  straightforward  stare. 

It  was  a strange  journey ; and  if  our 
fellow-passengers  made  their  conjectures 
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about  us,  it  must  have  been  to  the  effect 
that  I was  in  charge  of  a mild  case  of 
melancholia,  and  was  rather  negligent  of 
my  charge.  I left  her  as  much  to  herself 
as  I could,  for  I understood  with  what  a 
painful  strain  she  would  have  to  detach 
herself  from  the  trouble  on  which  her 
thoughts  were  bent,  if  I interrupted  them, 
and  that  I could  in  no  manner  relieve 
her,  or  help  her  to  puzzle  it  out.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  second  afternoon  we  came 
to  one  of  the  last  stations  between  us  and 
our  destination,  and  then  she  started  up 
with  a long  sigh,  and  after  a moment  be- 
gan to  put  together  the  little  bags  and 
wraps  which  women  travel  with. 

“Here  we  are  at  Blue  Clay,”  I said, 
coming  up  to  her. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered;  “this  is  the  last 
stop  the  express  makes  before  we  get 
home.” 

Probably  she  had  taken  note  of  every 
point  and  incident  in  the  journey  with 
that  superficial  consciousness  which  is 
so  active  in  times  of  trouble.  She  now 
showed  an  alertness  like  that  of  one 
awakened  from  a refreshing  sleep,  and 
I had  an  increasing  sense  of  her  having 
cast  off  the  burden  that  had  oppressed 
her.  There  was  nothing  of  levity  in 
her  apparent  relief;  her  exaltation  was 
noble  and  dignified  as  her  dejection  had 
been.  Perhaps  she  had  not  reached  any 
solution  of  her  trouble;  perhaps  she  had 
simply  cast  it  from  her  by  a natural  re- 
action as  we  do  when  we  have  suffered 
enough,  for  one  time,  and  was  destined  to 
take  it  up  again.  But  I felt  that  I could 
not  be  mistaken  in  the  fact  of  her  relief. 

If  I was  mistaken,  then  it  was  because 
she  had  a strength  to  conceal  her  suffer- 
ing which  I could  not  imagine  because 
she  had  so  frankly  shown  her  suffering 
before.  Her  present  behavior  might  have 
been  a woman’s  ideal  of  the  way  she 
would  wish  to  behave  in  the  circum- 
stances; but  I still  think  Hermia  Faulk- 
ner had  found  freedom,  at  that  moment, 
from  the  stress  of  her  preoccupation,  and 
began  to  assume  a certain  hospitality  of 
manner  toward  me.  because  she  was  able 
without  pain  to  do  so.  She  thanked 
me  with  ingenuous  sweetness  for  coming 
home  with  her,  and  expressed  a sense  of 
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the  sacrifice  which  would  have  satisfied 
even  the  exacting  woman  who  had  made 
me  make  it.  She  asked  if  I had  slept 
well,  as  if  I had  just  got  up;  and  she 
hoped  I would  not  suffer  by  the  great 
kindness  which  Mrs.  March  and  I had 
both  shown  her,  and  which  she  would 
never  forget.  I protested,  of  course,  that 
it  was  all  nothing,  and  said  that  I had 
long  wished  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my 
youth,  and  had  eagerly  seized  the  excuse 
that  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  her  gave 
me  for  coming  now.  She  answered, “ Yes ; 
that  is  what  Mrs.  March  told  me.”  As  we 
drew  near  our  destination  she  sympathized 
with  the  interest  I felt  in  approaching  the 
place  where  I had  spent  the  happiest  years 
of  my  young  manhood,  and  helped  me  to 
make  out  some  of  the  landmarks  by  which 
I hoped  to  identify  the  city  I remembered. 
But  the  new  city  was  built  all  out  over 
and  beyond  them,  and  our  approach  was 
hurried  by  finding  them  within  it,  so  that 
before  I realized  it  the  train  was  slowing 
up  in  the  grandiose  depot  of  vaulted  brick 
and  glass  which  replaced  the  shabby  wood- 
en shed  of  former  days.  I had  intended 
to  renew  there  the  emotions  with  which  I 
parted  from  a friend  long  since  dead,  the 
night  I started  for  Europe;  but  I was  dis- 
tracted by  the  change,  as  well  as  by  the 
hurly-burly  of  arrival,  and  I willingly 
abandoned  myself  to  the  friendly  care  of 
the  black  serving-man  of  Mrs.  Faulkner 
who  was  there  to  meet  us,  and  who  at 
once  breve tted  me  one  of  the  family.  He 
took  my  bag,  and  led  the  way  out  to  Mrs. 
Faulkner’s  carriage,  and  put  it  in  with 
her  things  before  I thought  to  stop  him. 

44  Oh,  I can’t  let  you  take  the  trouble 
of  driving  me  to  a hotel,”  I said.  44 1 will 
get  a hack  here.” 

44  Why,  surely,”  she  answered  in  a tone 
of  wounded  expectation,  “you  are  coming 
to  us  ?” 

4 4 No;  I shall  be  here  such  a little  while, 
and — ” 

“But  that’s  all  the  more  reason  why 
you  should  be  our  guest.  My  mother 
would  be  hurt  if  you  went  anywhere  else; 
we  will  leave  you  free  to  come  and  go  as 
you  like;  only  you  must  stay  with  us.” 

It  was  useless  to  protest,  and  I got  into 
the  carriage  with  her. 

11. 

Both  then  and  afterward,  when  we 
reached  the  Faulkner  mansion,  I was 
aware  of  not  having  done  the  Faulkners 


justice  as  personages,  in  our  meeting  at 
Swampscott.  I had  understood,  in  a care- 
less way,  that  their  occupation  of  that  villa 
and  the  style  of  their  living  in  it  meant 
money;  but  Faulkner  himself  was  such 
an  informal  sloven,  and  Hermia  was  so 
little  attributable  in  character  to  anything 
about  her,  and  the  doom  hanging  over 
them  was  so  exclusive  of  all  other  inter- 
est in  them,  that  I had  not  conjectured  the 
degree  of  state  from  which  they  were  de- 
tached. The  quiet  richness  of  the  equi- 
page that  had  met  us  now  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  a luxurious  comfort,  far  beyond 
any  expectation  of  mine,  in  all  Mrs. 
Faulkner’s  belongings  and  surroundings. 
She  was  not  a person  you  could  imagine 
caring  for  the  evidences  or  uses  of  wealth ; 
she  affected  you  at  once  as  exterior  to  all 
such  sordid  accidents;  as  capable  of  be- 
ing a goddess  in  any  gown.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  costliness  in  which 
her  whole  life  was  clad  was  certainly 
very  great. 

I had  forgotten  the  spacious  grounds 
in  which  Faulkner’s  house  stood,  or  per- 
haps I now  noticed  them  more  because 
all  the  neighborhood  had  been  closely 
built  up  in  the  process  of  the  city’s  growth. 
In  the  heart  of  the  town  the  mansion 
rose  from  the  midst  of  ample  lawns  and 
gardens,  enclosed  by  a high  brick  wall, 
such  as  I had  always  said  was  my  ideal 
of  stately  bounds;  and  it  all  looked  much 
older  than  anything  at  the  East,  from  the 
soft -coal  smoke  with  which  wall  and 
mansion  and  garden  trees  were  blackened. 
I suppose  it  was  the  smell  of  this  in  the 
air,  and  the  mat  of  ivy  on  the  house  front, 
that  confused  my  memories  of  the  farther 
past  with  more  recent  recollections  of 
England,  and  imparted  to  my  present 
sensations  the  vagueness  of  both,  as  we 
rolled  up  under  the  porte  cochdre.  I saw 
that  the  house  must  have  been  vastly  en- 
larged since  I had  been  there  last,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  elrns  that  overtopped  it, 
and  the  height  of  the  slim  white  birches 
on  the  lawn  before  it,  warned  me  how 
long  ago  that  had  been.  Within,  I was 
met  by  the  fresh,  brisk  warmth  of  a fire 
of  hickory  limbs,  that  burnt  on  the  wide 
hall  hearth,  and  I at  once  delivered  my- 
self up  to  the  caresses  of  the  velvety  ease 
in  which  all  life  moved  there.  These  in- 
fluences are  so  subtly  corrupting  that  a 
vulgar  question  formed  itself  in  my  mind, 
as  I followed  the  servant  up  the  broad 
staircase  to  my  room,  and  I wondered  how 
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much  the  invitation  of  such  luxury  might 
tempt  a man  fagged  in  heart  and  mind. 
I said  to  myself  that  if  I were  Nevil,  for 
example,  and  I were  in  love  with  the 
heart  of  this  material  bliss,  I should  cer- 
tainly let  no  fantastic  scruple  bar  me 
from  possession.  I cannot  exactly  say 
how  the  formulation  of  this  low  thought 
affected  me  with  a perception  of  Hermia’s 
charm  in  a way  it  was  not  apt  to  make 
its  appeal.  But  when  I went  down  to 
dinner,  and  met  her  again,  mellowed  to 
harmony  with  all  that  softness  and  rich- 
ness by  a dress  that  lent  itself  in  color 
and  texture  to  her  peculiar  beauty,  I was 
abashed  by  her  youth  and  loveliness.  I 
had  till  then  thought  of  her  so  much  as 
a mysteriously  stricken  soul,  that  I had 
never  done  justice  to  her  as  a woman  that 
some  favored  man  might  be  in  love  with, 
as  men  are  with  women,  and  might  marry. 
When  I now  realized  this  I was  ashamed 
of  realizing  it,  and  was  afraid  of  betray- 
ing it  somehow,  by  some  levity,  some 
want  of  conformity  in  mood  or  manner  to 
what  I knew  of  her.  I suffered  myself 
to  wonder  if  Nevil  ever  had  this  unruly 
sense  of  her,  against  which  something 
sadly  reproachful  in  her  beauty  itself 
seemed  to  protest,  and  which  I feel  that  I 
have  given  undue  grossness  and  fixity  in 
putting  it  into  words.  I suppose  it  was  all 
from  seeing  her  for  the  first  time  in  col- 
ors, and  from  perceiving  with  a distinct- 
ness unfelt  before  that  she  was  in  the 
perfect  ripeness  of  her  sumptuous  woman- 
hood. Something  perversely  comic  mix- 
ed with  my  remorse,  when  I met  her  eye 
with  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  fan- 
cied a swift  query  there  as  to  the  impres- 
sion I had  of  her.  I wished  to  tease,  to 
mystify  her,  to  keep  her  between  laugh- 
ing and  crying,  as  a naughty  boy  will 
with  some  little  girl  whom  he  pretends  to 
have  found  something  wrong  about.  I 
have  since  thought  she  may  have  been 
questioning  whether  I read  in  her  cos- 
tume any  conclusion  as  to  the  matter 
pending  in  her  mind;  and  that  she  meant 
to  express  by  this  assertion  of  her  right  to 
be  beautiful  the  decision  which  she  had 
reached.  If  this  was  so,  she  had  chosen 
a means  too  purely,  too  finely  feminine; 
my  wife  might  have  understood  her,  but 
I certainly  did  not. 

The  dowager  Mrs.  Faulkner  was  there 
with  her  in  the  drawing-room,  a plain 
old  lady,  whom  I could  see  her  son  had 
looked  like,  in  a rich  old  lady's  silk.  She 
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welcomed  me  with  a motherly  cordiality, 
and  put  me  on  that  footing  of  intimacy 
with  Faulkner  in  the  past  which  I was 
always  wishing  in  vain  to  refuse.  I per- 
ceived that  I had  for  her  only  the  person- 
ality that  he  had  given  me;  she  could  not 
detach  me  from  the  period  of  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  She  began  at  once 
to  talk  literature  with  me,  as  if  that  were 
the  practical  interest  of  my  life;  and  I 
found  her  far  better  read,  and  of  a far 
more  modern  taste,  than  her  son  had  been. 
She  was  one  of  those  old  ladies  who  per- 
haps reach  their  perfection  a little  away 
from  the  centres  of  thought,  or  rather  of 
talk,  and  in  some  such  subordinate  city 
as  that  where  her  life  had  been  passed. 
She  had  kept  the  keen  relish  for  books 
which  seems  to  dull  where  books  are 
written  and  printed,  and  she  had  vivid 
opinions  about  them  which  were  not  faded 
by  constant  wear.  I found  also  that  she 
knew  personally  a great  many  of  the  au- 
thors we  discussed:  it  was  still  in  the 
palmy  days  of  lecturing,  and  the  Faulk- 
ners had  made  their  house  the  hospitable 
sojourn  of  every  writer  who  had  come  to 
the  place  to  read  his  essay  or  poem.  She 
told  me  that  I had  the  authors'  seat  at 
her  table,  and  that  the  very  chair  I then 
sat  in  had  been  occupied  by  Emerson, 
Curtis,  Wendell  Phillips,  Saxe,  Dr.  Hol- 
land, Bayard  Taylor,  Mark  Twain,  and  I 
do  not  know  who  else. 

I confess  that  she  fatigued  me  a little 
with  all  that  enthusiasm,  but  except  for  her 
passion  for  authorship  in  books  and  out  of 
them,  I found  that  I must  revise  my  impres- 
sion that  she  was  a romantic  person.  Her 
relations  with  her  daughter-in-law  had  no- 
thing, certainly,  of  romantic  insubstanti- 
ality ; they  were  of  the  solidest  and  sim- 
plest affection,  founded  apparently  upon  a 
confidence  as  perfect  as  could  have  exist- 
ed between  them  if  Hermia  had  been  her 
own  child.  She  gave  her  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  she  let  herself  be  ruled  by  her  in 
many  little  things  in  which  old  ladies  are 
apt  to  be  rebellious  to  younger  women. 
She  seemed  to  wish  only  to  lead  the  talk, 
but  she  deferred  to  Hermia  in  several  ques- 
tions of  fact  as  well  as  taste,  and  though 
she  always  spoke  to  her  as  “child,”  it  was 
evidently  with  no  wish  to  depose  or  min- 
ify her.  On  her  part  Hermia,  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  showed  herself  watch- 
ful of  Mrs.  Faulkner’s  comfort  and  plea- 
sure at  every  moment,  and  evidently  re- 
turned her  liking  in  all  its  cordiality. 
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There  was  no  manner  of  jealousy  between 
them,  perhaps  because  Mrs.  Faulkner 
could  never  have  been  a beauty,  and 
could  not  even  be  retrospectively  envious 
of  Hermia’s  magnificence,  and  partly  also 
because  they  were  temperaments  that  in 
being  wholly  opposite  did  not  in  the  least 
wear  upon  each  other. 

This  at  least  was  my  rapid  formulation 
of  the  case.  The  dinner  was  exquisite, 
and  Mrs.  Faulkner  praised  it  with  impar- 
tial jollity,  assuring  me  that  I should  have 
had  no  such  dinner  if  she  had  been  in 
authority,  but  that  Hermia’s  genius  for 
house-keeping  was  such  that  its  inspira- 
tions ruled  even  in  her  absence.  As  for 
herself,  she  did  not  know  what  she  was 
eating. 

“ Nor,  I hope,  how  much  I am,”  I said. 

In  fact  I felt  quite  torpid,  after  dinner. 
As  we  sat  before  the  fire  I began  to  have 
long  dreams  between  the  syllables  of  the 
words  I heard  spoken,  and  I had  a pas- 
sage of  conversation  with  my  wife  and 
Faulkner,  in  which  it  was  all  pleasantly 
arranged  in  regard  to  Nevil,  while  I was 
dimly  aware  of  Mrs.  Faulkner’s  asking 
me  whether  I thought  George  Eliot  would 
live  as  a poet. 

I do  not  know  whether  I perceptibly 
disgraced  myself  or  not.  But  we  made 
a short  evening,  and  a little  after  nine 
o’clock  I acquiesced  with  an  alacrity  for 
which  I am  sure  my  wife  would  never 
have  forgiven  me,  in  Hermia’s  suggestion 
that  I must  be  very  tired,  and  would  like 
to  go  to  bed. 

III. 

It  was  certainly  a most  anomalous  sit- 
uation, and  I woke  with  the  brilliant  idea 
that  for  my  own  part  in  it  the  whole 
thing  was  to  take  it  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible; which  was  probably  reflected  into 
my  waking  thought  from  some  otherwise 
wholly  vanished  dream. 

I found  it  early,  as  to  the  daylight,  but 
in  that  smoke-dimmed  November  air  it 
might  very  well  be  still  rather  dark  at 
seven  o’clock.  I went  out  for  a breath 
of  the  pensive  confusion  which  I found 
still  persisted  in  it,  and  inhaled  my  glad 
youth  and  my  first  joy  of  travel  in  the 
odor  of  those  bituminous  fumes.  The 
grass  was  still  brightly  green  on  the  lawn ; 

“And  parting  summer  lingering  blooms  delayed” 

in  the  garden,  which  stretched  with  box- 
bordered  walks  and  grape- vined  trellises 
to  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  house.  The 


leaves  had  dropped  from  the  trpes,  and  I 
picked  up  from  the  fallen  foliage,  soft 
and  dank  under  my  feet,  a black  walnut, 
pun  gently  aromatic,  and  redolent  of  my 
boyhood.  At  the  same  time  a faint  scent 
rose  from  the  box,  and  transported  me 
to  that  old  neglected  garden  by  the  sea, 
where  I saw  Faulkner  die.  A thrill  of 
immense  pity  for  him  pierced  my  heart. 
I thought  with  what  a passion  of  ten- 
derness for  that  woman  he  must  have 
planned  this  house,  from  which  he  was 
now  in  eternal  exile,  and  her  willingness 
to  forget  him  in  her  love  for  another 
seemed  monstrous.  It  was  hard  to  be 
a philosophical  spectator;  I found  myself 
taking  the  unfriended  side  of  the  dead. 

In  the  bouse,  when  I returned  to  it,  I 
was  met  by  Faulkner’s  mother,  before 
that  cheerful  hall  fire.  She  put  aside  the 
damp  morning  paper  which  she  had  just 
opened  to  dry  in  the  heat,  and  gave  me 
her  old,  soft  hand. 

“Do  you  find  many  familiar  points 
about  the  place  ?”  she  asked. 

“No;  I’m  afraid  I hadn’t  kept  any  dis- 
tinct remembrance  of  it.  At  least,  it’s  all 
very  strange.” 

“ You  would  recognize  my  son’s  room, 

I suppose,”  she  said,  turning  and  leading 
the  way  down  a corridor  that  branched 
away  from  the  hall.  “The  old  house  is 
all  here;  the  new  one  was  built  round  it; 
and  we’ve  kept  poor  Douglas’s  den,  as  he 
used  to  call  it,  just  as  it  was.” 

I thought  it  an  odd  fancy  she  should 
wish  me  to  visit  the  place  with  her,  but 
I concluded  that  perhaps  she  wished  to 
tell  her  daughter  I had  already  seen  it,  if 
she  should  ask.  At  any  rate,  I had  no 
comment  to  make  even  in  my  own  mind: 
we  all  deal  as  we  best  can  with  our  be- 
reavements, and  it  is  but  lamely,  helpless- 
ly at  the  best. 

We  had  to  pass  through  the  library, 
and  I recognized  some  of  the  rare  editions 
and  large-paper  copies  with  which  poor 
Faulkner  had  so  quickly  surfeited  me; 
and  there  were  two  or  three  of  his  ridicu- 
lous Madonnas  hung  about,  cold  engrav- 
ings with  wide  mats  in  frigid  frames  of 
black,  after  a belated  taste  for  the  quiet 
in  art.  They  made  me  shiver;  and  in  the 
room  which  we  entered  from  the  library 
that  night,  and  found  Nevil  smoking 
there,  we  were  now  met  by  a ghostly 
scent  of  tobacco,  as  if  from  the  cigars  that 
Faulkner  himself  nervously  had  con- 
sumed, one  after  another,  as  we  talked 
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It  brought  back  my  youth,  which  seem- 
ed haunting  the  city  everywhere:  not 
my  youth  bright  and  warm  as  we  find 
it  imagined  in  the  lying  books,  but  cold 
and  dead:  the  spectre  that  really  revisits 
after  years,  and  makes  us  glad  it  is  dead. 

The  stout-hearted  old  lady  pushed  back 
a blind  that  had  swung  to  across  an  open 
casement,  and  let  in  the  morning  sun. 
“We  keep  it  aired  every  day;  I can’t 
bear  to  let  it  seem  to  be  getting  out  of 
use.  Hermia  feels  as  I do  about  it,  and 
she  would  have  asked  you  to  come  here 
and  smoke  and  write  your  letters;  but  I 
thought  perhaps  I had  better  bring  you 
first.  She  was  very  tired,  and  we  sat 
up  late,  talking.  Will  you  sit  down? 
Breakfast  will  not  be  ready  till  half  past 
eight.” 

I obeyed,  and  she  sat  down  too.  I 
wondered  what  could  be  her  motive  in 
wishing  to  keep  me  there,  and  what  her 
theory  was  in  bringing  up  the  last  matter 
that  I should  have  supposed  she  would 
like  to  talk  of  in  that  place.  Perhaps  she 
spoke  from  that  absence  of  sensation  in 
regard  to  certain  interests  of  life  which 
we  imagine  callousness  in  the  old:  those 
interests  are  simply  extinct  in  them,  and 
they  are  no  harder  than  the  young  who 
still  feel  them  so  keenly.  Perhaps  she 
still  felt  them,  and  meant  to  make  a su- 
preme renunciation  of  the  past  on  the 
spot  hallowed  to  her  by  the  strongest  as- 
sociations. I do  not  know;  I only  know 
that  she  began  to  speak,  and  to  speak 
with  a plainness  that  I have  no  right  to 
call  bluntness. 

IV. 

“Mr.  March,  Hermia  has  been  telling 
me  of  what  she  learnt  in  Boston  from  Dr. 
Wingate.” 

“Yes?”  I said  feebly. 

“It  was  my  wish  that  she  should  go 
there,  and  see  him,  and  find  out  to  the 
last  word  all  that  he  remembered  of  Doug- 
las. She  would  not  have  gone  without 
my  wish;  but  it  was  her  wish,  too;  or 
rather  it  was  the  necessity  of  both  of  us. 
After  we  found  that  paper  of  Douglas's, 
which  she  took  with  her, we  could  neither 
of  us  rest  till  we  knew  everything.” 

I nodded,  for  want  of  wit  to  say  any- 
thing relevant,  and  she  went  on. 

“ I wish  to  say  at  once  that  I thorough- 
ly approve  of  Hermia’s  engagement  to  Mr. 
Nevil,  and  that  nothing  she  heard  from 
Dr.  Wingate  has  changed  me  in  the  least 
about  it.  At  first,  the  engagement  was 


rather  a shock  to  me;  but  not  more  so 
than  his  offer  was  to  Hermia;  perhaps 
not  so  much.”  There  was  no  faltering 
in  Mrs.  Faulkner’s  voice,  but  a tear  ran 
down  her  cheek.  “We  are  very  strange- 
ly made,  Mr.  March.  It  is  twenty  years 
since  my  husband  died,  and  I have  never 
once  thought  of  marrying  again;  but  I 
cannot  honestly  say  that  I would  not 
have  married  if  I had  met  any  one  I 
loved.  I know  that  such  a thing  was 
possible,  though  I did  not  know  it  then. 
At  first,  after  we  have  lost  some  one  who 
is  very  dear  to  us,  it  seems  as  if  hencefor- 
ward we  must  live  only  for  the  dead:  to 
atone  to  them  for  the  default  of  our  lives 
with  them,  and  to  make  reparation  for 
unkindness.  That  is  the  way  I felt  when 
my  husband  died.  I wanted  to  keep  my- 
self in  communion  with  him.  But  that 
was  not  possible.  Nature  soon  teaches 
us  better  than  that;  she  shows  us  that  as 
long  as  we  live  upon  the  earth,  we  cannot 
live  at  all  for  the  dead:  we  can  live  only 
for  the  living.” 

“Yes,”  I said.  “I  never  thought  of  it 
before,  though.” 

“Have  you  ever  known  any  deep  be- 
reavement?” 

“No;  I have  been  very  fortunate.” 

“If  you  ever  have  such  a sorrow,  you 
will  understand  what  I say  as  you  never 
can  without  it.  I had  learned  the  truth 
when  my  son  died,  and  I tried  to  make 
my  daughter  accept  it  from  me.  But  she 
could  not;  she  could  only  accept  it  from 
experience.  He  had  been  her  whole  life 
so  long  that  she  did  not  wish  to  live  any 
other.  No  woman  ever  devoted  herself 
more  utterly  than  she  did  to  him.  She 
could  not  realize  that  as  long  as  she  re- 
mained in  the  world  she  could  not  devote 
herself  to  him  any  more:  that  all  that  had 
come  absolutely  to  an  end.  The  truth  was 
the  harder  for  her  to  learn  ‘ by  reason  of 
great  strength.’  She  thought  that  for  his 
sake  she  could  bear  not  to  know  what 
was  the  trouble  of  mind  in  which  he  died. 
That  was  a mistake.” 

“My  wife  and  I thought  so,  when  we 
heard  of  it.  Dr.  Wingate  told  me  about 
it.  But  it  was  very  heroic.” 

“It  was  heroic,  yes;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible. I knew  it  at  the  time.  If  she  had 
made  Dr.  Wingate  tell  her  then,  she  could 
have  thought  it  out  and  lived  it  down  ; or, 
if  she  couldn’t  have  done  that,  then  at 
least  what  makes  it  so  cruel  now  would 
never  have  happened.” 
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“Yes,  I see,”  I said,  in  the  pause  which 
Mrs.  Faulkner  made. 

“I  have  always  been  willing,”  she  re- 
sumed, “and  sometimes  I have  been  anx- 
ious that  Hermia  should  marry  again. 
Marriage  is  for  this  world.  We  are  told 
that  by  Christ  himself,  and  we  know  it 
instinctively.  Death  does  dissolve  it  in- 
exorably; and  although  I believe,  as  Swe- 
denborg says  in  one  of  his  strange  books, 
that  one  man  and  one  woman  shall  live 
together  to  all  eternity  in  a union  that 
will  make  them  one  personality,  still  I 
believe  that,  as  he  says,  that  union  may 
or  may  not  begin  on  earth,  and  that  it 
will  be  formed  hereafter  without  regard  to 
earthly  ties.  I was  not  a fool,  and  I saw 
that  Hermia  was  young  and  attractive, 
and  I expected  her  to  have  the  feelings  of 
other  young  and  attractive  women.” 

There  was  a mixture  of  mysticism  and 
matter-of-fact  in  this  dear  old  lady’s  for- 
mulation of  the  case  which  was  bringing 
me  near  the  verge  of  a smile,  but  I said, 
gravely,  “Of  course.” 

“But  she  never  showed  the  least  sign 
of  it;  and  when,  after  Mr.  Nevil  came 
back  from  Europe,  their  engagement  took 
place,  I was  entirely  unprepared  for  such 
a thing.  He  had  been  with  us  a great 
deal.  We  nursed  him  through  a long 
sickness  after  that  broken  engagement  of 
his  in  Nebraska,  and  he  was  quite  like 
one  of  ourselves.  In  fact,  his  friendship 
with  Douglas  dates  back  so  far— to  the 
very  beginning  of  their  college  days — that 
I can  hardly  remember  when  James  did 
not  seem  like  a son  to  me.  You  mustn’t 
suppose,  though,  that  I ever  objected  to 
the  engagement,  or  do  now.  I highly 
approve  of  it.  But  I had  always  fancied 
that  the  very  intimacy  that  Hermia  was 
thrown  into  with  him,  was  unfavorable 
to  her  forming  any  fancy  for  him.  In 
fact,  she  has  always  been  rather  critical 
of  him;  and  I know  that  she  rather  dis- 
likes clergymen — as  men,  I mean.  She 
is  a religious  person  in  her  own  way:  I’ve 
nothing  to  say  against  her  way.  So,  as  I 
say,  I was  sufficiently  astonished ; but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  I gave  my  cor- 
dial consent  at  once.  James  has  not  had 
a very  joyous  life;  he  has  made  it  rather 
hard  for  himself,  and  I suppose  that  the 
idea  of  putting  some  brightness  into  it 
may  have  first  made  Hermia — But  at 
any  rate  they  were  very  happy  together; 
and  though  Hermia  had  her  morbid  feel- 
ings occasionally  about  Douglas,  and 
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seemed  to  think  it  was  wicked  to  turn 
from  him  to  anybody  else,  and  a kind  of 
treason,  still,  she  always  listened  to  me 
about  it,  and  would  be  reasonable  when  I 
showed  her  how  foolish  she  was.  I want- 
ed her  to  put  his  things  away,  and  there  I 
suppose  I made  a little  mistake,  especial- 
ly the  things  connected  with  his  last  days 
— writings  and  letters,  and  odd  scraps, 
that  she  was  always  intending  to  look 
over,  and  never  quite  had  the  strength 
for.  She  consented  to  burn  them;  but 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  that 
without  reading  them ; and  so  we  found 
that  paper  which  she  carried  to  Dr.  Win- 
gate. Do  you  know  what  was  in  it  ?” 

“No,  certainly.  She  showed  it  to  him 
in  our  presence,  and  I think  she  was  will- 
ing we  should  know,  but  he  decided  very 
wisely  that  he  would  rather  speak  with 
her  alone  about  it.” 

My  feeling  did  not  seem  to  make  much 
impression  upon  Mrs.  Faulkner. 

“ I suppose  you  do  know,  Mr.  March, 
that  my  son  was  not  quite  in  his  right 
mind  when  he  died?” 

I admitted  that  I had  some  misgivings 
to  that  effect. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  she  went  on, 
“why  we  should  be  so  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  any  one  connected  with 
us  is  not  perfectly  sane.  As  if  the  world 
were  not  full  of  crazy  people!  As  if  we 
were  not  all  a little  crazy  on  some  point 
or  other!  The  pain  he  suffered  had  af- 
fected his  mind;  it’s  very  common,  I be- 
lieve; and  he  had  a delusion  that  showed 
itself  in  the  form  of  a dream,  but  that 
would  have  been  sure,  if  he  lived,  to  have 
broken  out  in  a mania.” 

She  stopped,  as  if  she  expected  me  to 
prompt  her  or  agree  with  her,  and  I said, 

“ Yes,  Dr.  Wingate  told  me  something  of 
the  kind.” 

“ But  he  gave  you  no  hint  of  what  the 
dream — the  delusion — was  ?” 

“None.” 

“We  used  often  to  try  to  think  what  it 
could  be.  It  seemed  to  give  him  a dislike 
or  distrust  for  Hermia;  and  we  thought 
— we  hardly  ever  spoke  of  it  openly;  now 
we  must  handle  it  without  shrinking,  no 
matter  what  pain  it  gives!  We  thought 
— that  it  involved  some  fear  of  violence 
from  her.  People  whose  minds  are  be- 
ginning to  be  affected,  often  have  such 
dreadful  fancies  about  those  who  are 
dearest  to  them.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I know,”  I said,  and  I hope 
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I did  not  let  my  tone  express  the  slight 
impatience  I felt  at  being  obliged  to  trav- 
erse ground  I had  been  over  with  Hermia 
already  in  this  quest. 

“ But  it  was  nothing  of  that  kind  what- 
ever. It  was  ” — Mrs.  Faulkner  hesitated, 
as  if  to  prepare  me  for  a great  surprise 
— “jealousy.” 

“Jealousy?”  I repeated,  and  I could 
not  help  throwing  into  the  word  a touch 
of  the  surprise  which  she  evidently  ex- 
pected of  me.  I had  not  followed  her  so 
far  without  perceiving  that  an  old  lady 
so  devoted  to  literature  valued  the  literary 
quality  of  the  situation  ; that  with  all  her 
good  sense  and  true  and  just  feeling  she 
had  the  foible  of  being  rather  proud  of  a 
passage  in  her  family  life  which  was  so 
like  a passage  of  romance. 

“Yes,”  she  went  on.  “And  of  all 
things,  jealousy  of  her  with — with  James.” 
I could  say  nothing  to  a fact  which  I had 
conjectured  long  before,  and  she  contin- 
ued: “Dr.  Wingate  seemed  to  think  that 
now  she  had  better  know  exactly  what 
the  dream  was,  since  the  paper  we  had 
found  distressed  her  so  much,  and  take  it 
in  the  right  way.  It  was  a scribble  in  one 
of  his  note- books,  on  a leaf  that  he  had 
torn  out  and  probably  meant  to  tear  up. 
It  had  the  date,  and  it  spoke  of  his  having 
that  dream  again;  that  he  had  begun  to 
have  it  every  night,  and  if  he  fell  asleep 
by  day.  The  leaf  was  torn  out  at  the  side 
in  places,  and  you  could  only  read  scraps 
of  sentences,  but  it  all  accused  her  of  wish- 
ing his  death.  It  would  have  driven  any 
other  woman  wild,  but  Hermia  had  been 
through  too  much  already.  She  told  me 
something  of  it,  to  explain  the  paper  as 
well  as  she  could;  and  she  said  that  she 
knew  you  and  Mrs.  March  had  noticed 
something  strange  in  Douglas’s  manner 
toward  her  the  day  you  were  there;  and 
I urged  her  to  go  right  on  and  consult  you 
both,  and  see  Dr.  Wingate,  and  find  out 
exactly  what  the  trouble  was.” 

I was  silent,  for  want  of  anything  fit- 
ting to  say,  though  she  seemed  to  expect 
me  to  speak. 

“ The  doctor  told  her  that  Douglas  had 
been  having  the  dream  almost  a year  be- 
fore he  died : at  first  every  month  or  two, 
and  then  every  week.  So  far  as  he  could 
remember  it  was  always  exactly  the  same 
thing  from  the  very  beginning.  He 
dreamed  that  she  and  James  were  — at- 
tached, and  were  waiting  for  him  to  die, 
so  that  they  could  get  married.  Then  he 
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would  see  them  getting  married  in  church, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  his  own 
funeral,  and  he  would  try  to  scream  out 
that  he  was  not  dead ; but  Hermia  would 
smile,  and  say  to  the  people  that  she  had 
known  James  before  she  knew  Douglas; 
and  then  both  ceremonies  would  go  on, 
and  he  would  wake.  That  was  all.” 

“ It  seems  to  me  quite  enough.  Hor- 
rible ! Horrible ! I’m  surprised  that  Win- 
gate should  have  told  her.” 

“ He  had  to  do  so.  There  was  nothing 
else.  She  got  it  from  him  by  questioning ; 
though  I suppose  he  thought  it  best  she 
should  know  just  what  the  trouble  was,  so 
that  she  could  see  how  perfectly  fantastic 
it  was,  and  be  able  to  deal  with  it  accord- 
ingly.” 

“Poor  man!  How  he  must  have  suf- 
fered from  that  unrelenting  nightmare! 
And  it  seems  too  ghastly  to  drag  from  his 
grave  the  secret  he  kept  while  he  lived.” 
These  thoughts  were  so  vivid  in  my  mind 
that  I should  not  have  been  surprised  if 
Mrs.  Faulkner  had  replied  to  them  like 
spoken  words. 

But  she  only  said:  “There  were  some 
strange  details  of  the  dream,  which  it  seems 
Dr.  Wingate  recalled;  he  may  have  writ- 
ten it  down  after  hearing  Douglas  tell  it; 
and  from  the  description  of  the  church 
which  he  gave,  Hermia  recognized  it  as 
one  here  in  the  city:  James’s  own  church. 
Of  course,”  said  the  old  laxly,  ignoring  the 
shudder  with  which  I received  this  final 
touch,  “ Dr.  Wingate  might  not  have  been 
so  explicit  if  he  had  known  of  Hermia’s 
engagement  to  James.  I suppose  you 
hadn’t  told  him  ?” 

“No,”  I said,  and  I set  that  omission 
down  as  the  chief  enormity  in  a life  which 
has  not  been  free  from  some  blunders 
worse  than  crimes. 

“ Well,  that  is  the  whole  affair,  and  we 
must  act  at  once,”  said  Mrs.  Faulkner. 

“ Break  off  the  engagement,  of  course,” 
was  at  my  tongue’s  end : but  I found  out 
I had  said  nothing  when  she  added: 

“James  must  know  it  all  without  de- 
lay. He  has  been  out  of  town,  but  he  will 
be  home  to  night,  and  he  must  know  it  be- 
fore he  meets  Hermia  again.” 

“Of  course,”  I said. 

“ We  talked  it  over  late  into  the  night, 
and  we  both  came  to  that  conclusion.  In 
fact,  Hermia  had  thought  it  out  on  the  way 
home;  and  she  said  that  just  as  the  train 
came  in  sight  of  home  yesterday,  it  all 
flashed  upon  her  what  she  must  do.  She 
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must  leave  the  future  wholly  to  James, 
to  do  whatever  he  thought  right  after  he 
knew  everything.  She  says  it  came  to 
her  like  a sudden  relief  from  pain.  You 
must  have  thought  it  strange  we  could 
keep  up,  as  we  did  in  the  evening,  but  it 
was  the  revulsion  of  feeling  with  her,  and 
I knew  nothing  till  you  left  us.  She 
merely  said,  when  we  met, 4 It  is  all  right, 
mother,'  and  I should  have  thought  so,  if 
she  had  told  me  every  word.  The  decision 
she  reached  is  the  only  one.  We  must 
leave  it  to  James.  She  rests  in  that,  and  I 
can’t  say  whether  the  thought  of  my  poor 
son’s  illusion  troubles  her  or  not,  in  itself. 
I know  that  it  ought  not  to  trouble  her; 
but  at  the  same  time  I know  that  it  is 
something  which  we  ought  not  to  keep 
from  James.  Men  often  look  at  things 
very  differently  from  women,  the  best  of 
women.” 

Y. 

It  went  through  my  mind  that  the 
affections  being  the  main  interest  of  wo- 
men’s lives,  perhaps  they  dealt  with  them 
more  practically  if  not  more  wholesomely 
than  men.  Certainly  their  treatment  of 
them  seems  much  more  business  like. 

Heaven  knows  what  was  really  in  that 
old  woman’s  heart,  as  she  talked  so  braver 
ly  of  a future  from  which  even  her  son’s 
memory  was  to  be  obliterated.  Whether 
it  was  a sacrifice  of  herself  she  was  com- 
pleting, or  whether  she  was  accomplish- 
ing an  end  which  she  freely  intended,  I 
shall  never  be  certain;  but  I thought 
afterward  that  she  had  perhaps  schooled 
herself  to  look  only  at  Hermia’s  side  of 
the  affair,  and  had  come  to  feel  that  she 
could  do  no  wrong  to  the  dead,  whom  she 
could  no  longer  help,  by  seeking  the  hap- 
piness of  the  living,  whom  she  could  help 
so  much.  I myself  have  always  reasoned 
to  this  effect,  and  in  what  I had  to  do  with 
it  I did  my  best  to  bring  others  to  the 
same  mind;  and  yet  at  that  moment,  in 
that  place,  it  seemed  a hellish  thing.  I saw 
Faulkner  with  the  inner  vision,  by  which 
alone,  doubtless,  we  see  the  dead,  standing 
there  where  I first  met  him,  by  that  table 
where  we  were  sitting,  with  his  long  ner- 
vous fingers,  yellowed  at  their  tips  by  his 
cigar,  trembling  on  an  open  page ; and  then 
I saw  him  fall  back  on  the  seat  of  the  arbor 
in  the  old  sea  side  garden  and  die.  What 
a long  tragedy  it  was  that  had  passed  be- 
tween those  two  meetings!  Had  not  his 
suffering  won  him  the  right  to  remem- 
brance ? None  of  us  would  have  denied 


this;  but  what  was  proposed  was  to  forget 
him ; to  blot  his  memory  and  his  sorrow, 
as  he  had  himself  been  blotted,  out  of 
the  world  forever.  The  living  must  do 
this  for  their  lives’  sake;  the  dead  must 
not  master  us  through  an  immortal  grief. 
All  the  same  I pitied  Faulkner,  pitied 
him  for  his  baleful  dream,  whose  shad- 
ow had  clouded  his  own  life,  Jand  seem- 
ed destined  to  follow  that  of  others  as 
relentlessly;  and  I pitied  him  all  the  more 
because  there  seemed  no  one  to  do  it 
but  me  who  had  cared  for  him  so  little 
while  he  lived.  He  had  suffered  greatly, 
and  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  unless  you 
could  blame  his  folly  in  having  his  friend 
so  familiarly  a part  of  his  home  that  his 
crazy  jealousy  must  make  him  its  object 
almost  necessarily.  But  even  this  weak- 
ness, culpable  as  it  was,  was  a weakness 
and  not  a wrong;  and  no  casuistry  could 
prove  it  malevolent.  Something  imper- 
sonally sinister  was  in  it  all,  and  the  group 
involved  was  severally  as  blameless  as 
the  victims  of  fate  in  a Greek  trilogy. 
Neither  I nor  any  other  witness  of  the 
fact  considered  for  a moment  that  Faulk- 
ner had  cause  for  the  dark  suspicion 
which  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
his  dream. 

I do  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Faulkner 
had  been  saying  anything  else  before  I 
woke  from  these  thoughts  and  heard  her 
say,  “I  have  spoken  very  fully  and  free- 
ly to  you,  Mr.  March,  both  because  you 
knew  much  of  this  matter  already,  and 
because  I need  — Hermia  needs  — your 
help.  We  depend  upon  your  kindness; 
we  are  quite  helpless  without  you;  and 
you  were  one  of  my  son’s  early  friends, 
and  can  enter  into  our  feelings.” 

44 1 assure  you,  Mrs.  Faulkner — ” I be- 
gan ; and  I was  going  to  say  that  the  mat- 
ter of  my  early  friendship  with  her  son 
had  somehow  always  been  strangely  ex- 
aggerated; but  I found  that  I could  not 
decently  do  this,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  I said— “There  is  nothing  in  my 
power  that  I wouldn’t  gladly  do  for  you.” 

“I  was  certain  of  that,” she  answered. 
44  James  must  know  of  this— of  the  whole 
fact — as  soon  as  he  gets  back.  But  Her- 
mia can’t  write  to  him  about  it,  and  I 
can’t  speak  to  him.”  I began  to  feel  a 
cold  apprehension  steal  over  me;  at  the 
same  time  a light  of  intelligence  concern- 
ing Hermia’s  hospitable  eagerness  to  make 
me  her  guest  dawned  upon  me.  Could 
that  exquisite  creature,  in  that  electrical 
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moment  of  relief  from  her  trouble,  have 
foreseen  my  usefulness  by  the  same  flash 
that  showed  her  the  simple  duty  she  had 
in  the  matter  ? I do  not  think  I should 
have  blamed  her,  if  that  were  the  case; 
and  I was  prepared  for  Mrs.  Faulkner’s 
conclusion:  “We  must  ask  you  to  speak 
to  James.” 

I was  prepared,  but  I was  certainly 
dismayed,  too;  and  I promptly  protested: 
“ My  dear  Mrs.  Faulkner,  I don’t  see  how 
I could  possibly  do  that.  I am  very  sor- 
ry, very  sorry  indeed;  but  I cannot.  I 
should  not  feel  warranted  in  assuming 
such  a confidential  mission  to  Mr.  Nevil, 
by  my  really  slight  acquaintance,  or  by 
anything  in  my  past  relations  with  your 
son.  I have  been  most  reluctant  to  know 
anything  about  this  painful  business,” 
and  if  this  was  not  quite  true,  it  was  cer- 
tainly true  that  I had  not  sought  to  know 
anything.  44  At  every  point  my  wife  and 
I have  respected  the  secrecy  in  which  we 
felt  it  ought  to  remain,  even  against  the 
impulse  of  sympathetic  curiosity.” 

“Then  Mrs.  March  did  not  tell  you 
what  it  was  when  you  started  home  with 
Hermia  ?” 

“ Surely  not ! She  would  have  thought 
it  a betrayal  of  Mrs.  Faulkner  that  would 
have  been  embarrassing  to  me;  and  how 
could  you  suppose  I would  let  you  go  on 
and  tell  me  the  whole  story  if  I knew  it 
already  ?” 

“I  didn’t  think  of  that,”  said  Mrs. 
Faulkner.  “Hermia  and  I both  took  it 
for  granted  that  Mrs.  March  had  told 
you.”  I did  not  say  anything,  and  she 
added  ruefully,  “ Then  I don’t  know  what 
we  shall  do.  Is  it  asking  too  much  to  ask 
if  you  can  suggest  anything  ?” 

I knew  from  her  tone  that  she  was  hurt 
as  well  as  disappointed  by  this  refusal  of 
mine  to  act  for  them;  strange  as  it  ap- 
pears, she  must  have  counted  unquestion- 
ingly  upon  my  consent.  I said,  to  gain 
time  as  much  as  possible,  for  I had  no 
doubt  on  that  point,  “Excuse  me,  Mrs. 
Faulkner:  do  I understand  this  request 
to  come  from  you  both  ?” 

“No;  my  daughter  knows  nothing 
about  it.  The  idea  of  asking  you  was  en- 
tirely my  own ; and  I made  a point  of  see- 
ing you  as  soon  as  possible,  this  morning. 
If  you  must  refuse,  I beg  you  will  not  let 
her  know.” 

“You  may  depend  upon  my  silence, 
Mrs.  Faulkner.  But,”  and  I rose  and  be- 
gan to  walk  about  the  room,  “ why  should 
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you  tell  Mr.  Nevil  what  the  dream  was ; or 
at  least  that  it  concerned  him  ? We  must 
consider  that,  in  the  light  of  reason,  the 
thing  is  non-existent.  It  has  no  manner 
of  substance,  or  claim  upon  any  one’s  con- 
science or  even  interest.  Dr.  Wingate  did 
not  wish  Mrs.  Faulkner  to  know  it;  and  I 
really  think  that  when  she  insisted,  he 
would  have  done  wisely  and  righteously 
to  lie  to  her  about  it.  I’m  sure  he  would 
have  done  so  if  he  had  known  that  she 
was  engaged  to  Mr.  Nevil.  But  it’s  too 
late  now;  the  mischief’s  done,  as  far  as 
she’s  concerned.  The  question  is  now  how 
to  stop  the  evil  from  going  farther;  and 
I say  there  is  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Nevil’s 
knowing  anything  about  it.  Treat  it  from 
this  moment  as  the  unreality  which  it  is; 
ignore  it.” 

I went  on  to  the  same  effect;  but  as 
I talked,  I knew  more  and  more  that  I was 
wasting  my  breath,  and  in  a bad  cause,  and 
I saw  that  Mrs.  Faulkner  even  ceased  to 
follow  me.  One  of  the  maids  came  to 
my  rescue  with  the  announcement  that 
breakfast  was  served.  We  followed  her, 
and  I ate  with  the  appetite  to  which  I have 
noticed  that  the  exercise  of  the  sympathies 
always  gives  an  edge  of  peculiar  keenness. 

VI. 

Hermia  did  not  join  us  at  breakfast,  but 
I had  no  need  to  account  for  her  absence 
upon  that  theory  of  extreme  fatigue  from 
her  journey,  which  Mrs.  Faulkner  urged 
with  so  much  superfluous  apology.  I be- 
gan to  have  my  reluctances  about  that  old 
lady,  to  wish  to  escape  from  her,  because 
I had  refused  to  oblige  her  in  that  little 
matter  of  interviewing  Nevil,  and  I was 
afraid  she  would  recur  to  it.  I made  an 
excuse  of  wanting  to  look  about  the  town, 
and  I went  out  as  soon  as  I could  get  away 
after  breakfast. 

Now  that  I was  there,  and  had  come  so 
far,  I was  willing  to  see  all  I could  of  the 
place,  and  of  several  people  in  it  whom  I 
remembered  as  very  charming;  and  I felt 
exasperated  by  the  terms  of  my  presence. 

I reviled  myself  for  going  to  the  Faulkners’, 
though  I knew  I could  not  help  it;  but  be- 
ing their  guest  I could  not  leave  them  ex- 
cept to  leave  town.  I strolled  about  har- 
assed with  the  notion  that  I would  go  on 
the  night  express,  and  denying  myself  in 
the  interest  of  this  early  departure  all  those 
little  lapses  into  sentiment  concerning 
the  past  which  I had  always  expected  to 
indulge  when  I returned  to  its  scenes.  I 
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found  myself  unwilling  to  meet  my  old 
friends,  with  the  burden  on  me  of  having 
to  say  that  I was  there  only  for  the  day, 
and  to  explain  that  I had  come  on  with 
Mrs.  Faulkner,  and  was  her  guest.  I 
hated  the  air  of  mystery  the  affair  would 
have ; but  there  was  one  person  whom  I 
could  not  really  think  of  going  away  with- 
out seeing.  As  a young  man  I used  to 
come  and  go  in  her  house  as  freely  as  in 
my  own  home,  at  any  time  between  nine 
in  the  morning  and  twelve  at  night;  she 
had  been  kind  to  me,  and  helpful  and  in- 
spiring, as  only  a brilliant  woman  of  the 
world,  who  is  also  good,  can  be  to  an 
ambitious,  shy,  awkward  young  fellow  of 
twenty-two;  and  I decided  to  make  hers 
stand  for  all  the  friendships  of  the  past. 

She  made  me  so  sweetly  welcome  that 
in  a moment  we  had  broken  through  the 
little  web  of  alienation  that  the  spider 
years  had  been  spinning  between  us;  and 
found  ourselves  exactly  in  the  old  rela- 
tions again.  I had  been  a little  curious, 
after  seeing  so  much  of  the  world,  to  see 
whether  she  would  appear  as  clever  and 
accomplished  as  she  used  to  seem ; aud  I 
was  glad  to  find  she  bore  the  test  of  my 
mature  experience  perfectly.  After  all, 
it  is  such  women  who  make  the  polite 
world,  wherever  we  find  it;  not  the  world 
them.  Her  tact  divined,  without  any  mo- 
tion of  mine,  all  the  external  points  of  the 
case,  and  made  it  seem  even  to  me  the 
most  natural  thing  possible  that  I should 
have  seized  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner's being  in  Boston  to  run  out  with  her 
to  my  old  home,  if  only  for  a day,  and 
give  my  old  friends  a glimpse  of  me.  She 
supposed  that  I must  be  devoted  to  the 
Faulkners  for  the  short  time  I staid,  and 
she  would  merely  insist  upon  my  lunch- 
ing with  her;  she  would  make  my  peace 
with  Mrs.  Faulkner.  Was  not  she  ex- 
quisite? Had  I ever  met  any  one  just 
like  her?  And  what  a life  of  self-devo- 
tion, and  then  of  sorrow!  No,  no  one 
could  understand  what  she  had  been 
through,  unless  they  had  seen  something 
of  it  day  by  day.  But  I had  seen  some- 
thing; the  most  tragical  thing  of  all,  per- 
haps ; and  my  wife  had  been  so  good ! Mrs. 
Faulkner  had  told  her  about  Mrs.  March. 

The  talk  naturally  confined  itself  to 
Mrs.  Faulkner  for  a time,  and  it  naturally 
returned  to  her  from  whatever  excursions 
it  made  in  other  directions.  After  a while, 
it  began,  somehow,  to  include  Nevil,  whom 
I found  to  be  another  of  my  friend's  en- 


thusiasms; she  celebrated  him  with  the 
fervor  that  is  rather  characteristic  of  hero 
and  heroine  worship  in  small  places, 
where  people  almost  have  their  noses 
against  the  altar.  I trembled  inwardly 
for  the  secret  I was  guarding,  for  I felt 
that  my  friend  would  have  it  out  of  me 
in  an  instant  if  she  suspected  me  of  its 
custody,  but  apparently  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  engagement.  She  asked  me  if  I 
had  heard  of  that  horrid  affair  out  West 
which  had  given  poor  Mr.  Nevil  back  to 
them  again;  and  she  said  she  supposed 
he  would  never  think  of  marrying,  now. 
She  wished  that  he  would  marry  Hermia 
Faulkner;  it  would  be  more  than  appro- 
priate, it  would  be  ideal ; they  were  ex- 
actly suited  to  each  other;  and  she  could 
help  him  in  his  work  as  no  other  woman 
could.  She  deserved  some  happiness ; but 
it  would  be  like  her  to  go  on  dedicating 
her  whole  existence  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  was  really  her  inferior,  and  who 
had  nothing  to  commend  him  to  her  con- 
stancy except  his  love  for  her.  Of  his  love 
for  her  you  could  not  say  enough ; but  my 
friend  reminded  me  that  she  had  never 
considered  him  the  wonderful  person  that 
some  people  thought  him ; and  she  scout- 
ed the  notion  of  his  having  married  be- 
neath him  in  marrying  Hermia  Winter. 
Her  people  were  very  nice  people,  though 
they  were  so  poor;  they  were  idealists; 
and  her  father  had  come  West  aud  settled 
on  Pawpaw  Creek  after  the  failure  of  one 
of  those  communities  in  New  England, 
which  he  had  been  connected  with.  As 
for  Hermia  herself,  whom  my  friend  re- 
membered in  her  Bell’s  Institute  days, 
she  was  a girl  of  the  rarest  intelligence 
and  character;  a being  quite  supernally 
above  a ward  politician  and  a pretentious 
dilettante  like  Douglas  Faulkner,  whose 
“ three  times  skimmed  sky-blue  ” Virginia 
blood  was  full  of  the  barbaric  pride  of  a 
race  of  slave-holders.  As  my  friend  went 
on  she  characterized  poor  Faulkner  with  a 
violent  excess  which  would  have  satisfied 
even  Mrs.  March  the  day  when  she  first 
met  him  at  Swarnpscott,  and  he  betrayed 
his  defective  tastes  in  literature  and  art; 

Of  course,  I said  that  this  was  exactly  the 
way  in  which  he  had  impressed  my  wife; 
and  I defended  him.  But  she  told  me  I 
might  spare  my  breath ; that  she  knew  I 
really  thought  just  as  my  wife  and  she 
did  about  him;  and  that  if  James  Nevil 
had  not  been  a saint  upon  earth  he  never 
could  have  endured  the  man. 
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“ We  are  both  saints/1 1 suggested.  “I 
endured  him.” 

“Oh,  no,  you're  not.  Nevil  really 
loved  him,  and  I believe  he  loves  his 
memory  to  this  day.” 

“ Well,  at  any  rate  Faulkner’s  out  of 
the  story,”  I urged. 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that!”  cried  my 
friend.  “I’m  afraid  it’s  their  foolish 
constancy  to  him  that  keeps  those  two 
from  thinking  of  each  other.” 

“ Are  you,  really  ?”  I asked,  and  I found 
a perverse  amusement  in  playing  with  her 
shrewd  ignorance  so  near  my  knowledge, 
which  it  could  so  easily  have  penetrated. 
“It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  were  in- 
clined to  each  other,  their  allegiance  to 
the  dead  would  have  very  little  effect.  I 
suspect  that  conscience,  or  the  moral  sen- 
timents, or  whatever  we  call  the  super- 
sensuous  equipment,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  people’s  falling  in  love,  except  to 
find  reasons  and  justifications  for  it,  and 
to  add  a zest  to  it.” 

“ I will  write  that  to  Mrs.  March,”  said 
my  friend,  “and  ask  her  if  those  are  her 
ideas,  too.” 

“Oh,  I know!”  I answered  airily.  “You 
ladies  like  to  pretend  that  it’s  an  affair  of 
the  soul,  or  if  possible,  of  the  intellect; 
and  as  your  favor  is  the  breath  of  the 
novelists’  nostrils,  they  all  flatter  you  up 
in  your  pretension,  till  you  get  to  believ- 
ing in  it  yourselves.  But  at  the  bottom 
of  your  hearts,  you  know,  as  we  do,  that 
it’s  a plain,  earthly  affair,  for  this  life,  for 
this  trip  and  train  only.” 

“ Shocking ! shocking !”  said  my  friend, 
shaking  her  head,  which  had  grown  charm- 
ingly gray,  in  a marquise  manner,  and 
evincing  her  delight  in  the  boldness  with 
which  I handled  the  matter. 

“ You  may  be  sure,”  I concluded,  “that 
if  these  two  people  have  not  fallen  in  love, 
it’s  because  they  don’t  fancy  each  other. 
If  they  did,  there  would  be  no  consider- 
ation of  sentiment,  no  air-woven  tie  of 
fealty  to  a love  or  a friendship  of  the 
past,  which  would  hold  them  in  the  leash. 
If  Faulkner’s  ghost  rose  between  them, 
they  would  plunge  through  it  into  each 
other’s  arms.” 

“Ah,  now  you  are  talking  atrocious- 
ly!” said  my  friend. 

I had  indeed  been  hurried  a little  be- 
yond myself  by  a sudden  realization  of 
the  fact  that  so  far  as  Hermia  was  con- 
cerned, the  past  was  obliterated  by  her 
determination  to  leave  everything  to  Nev- 
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il ; and  that  as  soon  as  Nevil  knew  every- 
thing, he  would  decide,  as  I should  have 
decided,  that  every  consideration  of  hon- 
or and  delicacy  and  duty,  as  well  as  of 
love,  bound  him  to  her.  An  added  im- 
pulse had  been  given  to  my  words  by  the 
consciousness  that  I was  the  only  means 
of  making  her  determination  known  to 
him,  that  whether  she  had  inspired  her 
mother  to  ask  this  service  of  me  or  not, 
she  tacitly  hoped  it,  and  that  in  the  end  I 
should  probably  somehow  render  it. 

But  I instinctively  fought  off  from  it 
as  long  as  I could,  and  I resolved  to  leave 
town  without  rendering  it  if  possible.  I 
spent  most  of  the  afternoon  with  my 
friend;  and  she  sent  a late  embassy  to 
the  Faulkners  to  know  if  she  might  keep 
me  to  dinner.  They  consented,  as  they 
must;  Hermia  herself  wrote  that  she  con- 
sented only  because  she  was  so  completely 
prostrated  that  she  could  not  hope  to  see 
me  at  dinner,  and  her  mother  was  not 
well;  they  counted  upon  having  me  sev- 
eral days  with  them,  and  they  would  not 
be  selfish. 

VII. 

The  Faulkners  of  course  knew  nothing 
of  my  intention  of  going  that  night,  and 
I staid  rather  late  after  dinner,  so  that 
I should  not  have  much  more  time 
than  I needed  to  pack  my  bag  and 
catch  my  train.  I thought  that  if  I 
could  not  altogether  escape  an  embarrass- 
ing urgence  from  them  to  stay  longer,  I 
could  at  least  cut  it  short.  But  I found 
that  it  was  a needless  precaution  when  I 
went  back  to  them.  Mrs.  Faulkner,  the 
mother,  received  my  reasons  for  hurrying 
home  with  all  the  acquiescence  I could 
have  wished.  She  said  she  knew  I must 
be  anxious  to  get  back  to  my  family  whom 
I had  left  at  such  short  notice ; that  Hermia 
and  herself  appreciated  my  kindness  and 
my  wife’s  goodness  more  than  they  could 
ever  express ; and  they  hoped  and  prayed 
that  if  our  need  should  ever  be  like  theirs 
we  might  find  such  friends  in  it  as  we  had 
been  to  them.  I felt  an  unintentional  irony 
in  these  thanks  so  far  as  they  concerned  the 
perfection  of  my  own  friendship,  but  I 
still  had  no  disposition  to  repair  its  lack 
by  offering  to  see  Nevil  for  her.  That,  I 
felt,  more  and  more,  I could  not  do ; but 
I stood  a moment,  questioning  whether  I 
ought  not  to  renew  my  expressions  of 
regret  that  I could  not  do  it.  I ended  by 
saying  that  I hoped  all  would  turn  out 
for  the  best  with  them ; and  I added  some 
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platitudes  and  inanities  which  she  seemed 
not  to  hear,  for  she  broke  in  upon  them 
with  excuses  for  Hermia,  who  would  not 
be  able  to  see  me,  she  was  afraid.  I said, 
I knew  what  a wretched  day  she  had  been 
having,  and  I left  my  adieux  with  Mrs. 
Faulkner  for  her.  Perhaps  if  I had  not 
myself  been  so  distraught  I might  have 
noticed  more  the  incoherent  attention 
Mrs.  Faulkner  was  able  to  give  me 
throughout  this  interview.  But  I did 
not  realize  it  iill  afterward.  I went  to 
my  room,  glad  to  have  it  over  so  easily, 
and  resolved  to  get  out  of  the  house  with 
all  possible  despatch.  I had  a carriage  at 
the  gate,  and  I looked  forward  to  waiting 
an  hour  and  a half  in  the  depot  before  my 
train  started  with  more  pleasure  than  such 
a prospect  ever  inspired  in  me  before. 

In  the  confusion  which  afterward  ex- 
plained and  justified  itself,  Mrs.  Faulkner 
had  failed  to  offer  me  the  superfluous  help 
of  a servant  to  fetch  down  my  bag,  and  I 
was  descending  the  stairs  with  it  in  my 
hand  when  I heard  a door  close  in  the 
corridor  which  led  to  Faulkner’s  den. 
Steps  uneven  and  irregular  advanced  tow- 
ard the  square  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  in  a moment  I saw  a man  stagger  into 
the  light,  and  stay  himself  by  a clutch  at 
the  newel-post.  He  looked  around  as  if 
dazed,  and  then  vaguely  up  at  me,  where 
I stood  as  motionless  and  helpless  as  he. 
I have  no  belief  he  saw  me;  but  at  any 
rate,  Nevil  turned  at  the  cry  of  41  James! 
James!”  which  came  in  Hermia’s  voice 
from  the  corridor,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms  as  she  flew  upon  him.  She  locked 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  wildly 
kissed  him  again  and  again,  with  sobs 
such  as  break  from  the  ruin  of  life  and 
love  ; with  gasps  like  dying,  and  with  a 
fond,  passionate  moaning  broken  by  the 
sound  of  those  fierce,  swift  kisses. 

I pitied  her  far  too  much  to  feel  ashamed 
of  my  involuntary  witness  of  the  scene; 
though  as  for  that  I do  not  believe  she 
would  have  foregone  one  caress  if  she  had 
known  that  all  the  world  was  looking.  I 
perceived  that  this  was  the  end ; and  I un- 
derstood as  clearly  as  if  I had  been  told 
that  she  had  confided  her  secret  to  him, 
had  left  their  fate  in  his  hands,  and  that 
he  had  decided  against  their  love.  It  mad- 
dened me  against  him,  to  think  he  had 
done  that.  I did  not  know,  I did  not 
care,  what  motive,  what  reason,  what  scru- 
ple had  governed  him  ; I felt  that  there 
could  be  only  one  good  in  the  world,  and 
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that  was  the  happiness  of  that  woman. 
For  the  moment,  this  happiness  seemed 
centred  and  existent  solely  in  her  posses- 
sion of  him.  But  I was  sensible,  through 
my  compassion  and  my  indignation,  that 
whatever  he  had  done,  she  was  admiring, 
adoring  him  for  it.  I saw  that,  in  a flash 
of  her  upturned  face,  as  I stood,  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth,  before  the  tragedy  of 
their  renunciation.  The  play  suddenly 
ended.  With  one  last  long  kiss,  she 
pushed  him  from  her,  and  fled  back  into 
the  corridor. 

VIII. 

I found  myself  outside  in  the  night, 
and  at  the  gate  I found  Nevil  in  parley 
with  my  coachman,  who  \vas  explaining 
to  him  that  he  was  engaged  to  take  a 
gentleman  inside  the  house,  there,  to  the 
depot,  and  could  not  carry  Nevil  home. 

“Get  in,  Mr.  Nevil,”  I said.  “I’ve 
plenty  of  time,  and  can  drop  you  wher- 
ever you  say.” 

It  was  as  if  we  had  both  just  come  out 
of  the  theatre,  and  actor  and  spectator  had 
met  on  the  same  footing  of  the  common- 
place world  of  reality. 

“Oh,  Mr.  March!”  he  said.  “Is  -that 
you?  I will  drive  with  you  as  far  as  my 
study,  if  you’ll  let  me.  I don’t  feel  quite 
able  to  walk.” 

“ Yes,  certainly.  Get  in.” 

He  gave  the  direction,  44  St.  Luke’s 
Church,”  and  I followed  him  into  the 
hack,  and  he  shrank  into  the  corner,  and 
scarcely  spoke  till  we  reached  the  church. 

By  the  gleams  that  the  street  lamps  threw 
into  the  windows  as  we  passed  them  I 
had  glimpses  of  his  face,  haggard  and 
estranged.  He  tried  to  fit  his  latch-key 
to  the  door  in  the  church  edifice,  and  then 
gave  it  to  me,  saying  with  pathetic  feeble- 
ness, “You  do  it.  I can’t.  And  don’t 
go — don’t  leave  me,”  he  added,  *as  we 
entered.  44  Come  in,  a moment.” 

I told  the  driver  to  wait,  and  I suppose  he 
had  his  conjectures  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  I was  getting  the  Rev.  James  Nevil 
into  his  study.  He  was  like  one  drunk, 
and  he  went  reeling  and  stumbling  before 
me.  Once  within  he  seemed  almost  un- 
conscious of  me,  where  he  sat  sunken  in 
an  arm-chair,  staring  at  the  fire  in  the 
grate,  and  I waited  for  him  to  speak.  At 
last  I made  a movement,  and  he  took  it  as 
a sign  of  departure,  and  put  out  his  hand 
entreatingly.  44  No,  no  ! You  mustn’t  go. 

I want  to  tell  you — ” And  then  he  lapsed 
again  into  his  silence.  At  last  he  broke 
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from  it  with  a long  sigh:  that  “ Ah-h-h!” 
which  I remembered  from  the  time  when 
he  spoke,  on  the  cliffs  by  the  sea,  of  Faulk- 
ner’s unkindness  to  Hermia.  “Well,  it 
is  ended !” 

I had  not  the  heart  to  pretend  that  I did 
not  know  what  he  meant.  I said  nothing, 
and  he  lifted  his  face  toward  me  where  I 
stood,  leaning  on  his  chimney-piece. 

“Hermia  has  told  me  that  you  know 
about  this  unhappiness  of  ours,”  he  said, 
hoarsely.  “ Your  knowledge  makes  you 
the  one  human  being  whom  I can  speak 
to  of  it;  perhaps  it  gives  you  the  right  to 
know  all — all  there  is.” 

“No,  no,”  I protested.  “I  have  no 
claim,  and  I haven’t  the  wish.”  I me- 
chanically referred  to  my  watch,  and  see- 
ing that  I had  abundant  time  before  my 
train  went,  I dropped  into  the  chair  beside 
the  hearth,  and  ended  by  saying,  “ But  I 
should  be  glad  if  I could  in  any  way  serve 
you  or  help  you.  I do  know  the  paififul 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed,  and 
though  I can  truly  say  that  neither  my 
wife  nor  I have  ever  tried  to  know  of  it, 
I confess  that  we  have  been  most  deeply 
interested,  and  you  have  both  had  our 
sympathy  in  a measure  which  I needn’t 
try  to  express.”  I instinctively  calmed 
my  tone  to  an  effect  of  quiet  upon  his 
agitation. 

“ You  have  been  very  good — far  kinder 
friends  than  we  could  have  hoped  to  find, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  such  friends  as 
you  may  not  know,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. But  there  is  very  little  more  to 
tell.  It  is  all  over.” 

I thought  he  wished  me  to  ask  how, 
and  I said,  “ Mrs.  Faulkner’s  mother  told 
me  this  morning  that  they  were  waiting 
to  see  you — or  rather  to  let  you  know  on 
your  return — ” 

“T^S.  I expected  to  return  to-night, 
but  I came  back  late  this  afternoon,  and  I 
went  directly  to  them,  of  course.  It  was 
not  what  Hermia  wished — it  was  what 
she  dreaded  most — but  it  was  doubtless 
for  the  best;  at  any  rate  it  happened.  In 
a moment  we  were  confronted  with  our 
question.  She  told  me,  fully  and  fear- 
lessly, as  she  deals  with  everything,  just 
what  it  was,  and  we  set  ourselves  to  solve 
it — to  solve  it,  if  possible,  in  favor  of  our- 
selves, our  weakness,  perhaps  our  sin!” 
His  head  dropped  on  his  breast,  and  I 
saw  his  eyes  fixed  with  a dreary  stare 
on  the  smouldering  fire.  I was  sensible, 
without  looking  about  it  much,  of  the 
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character  of  the  room.  It  was  one  of 
those  studies  which  clergymen  for  their 
convenience  sometimes  have  in  their 
church  buildings,  and  where  I suppose 
they  go  to  read  and  write  and  think,  and 
transact  church  business  with  the  officers 
of  their  church,  and  receive  people  who 
come  to  them  for  counsel  or  comfort  in 
such  straits  as  those  which  bring  us  in 
piteous  entreaty  before  the  ministers  of 
conscience.  It  is  a kind  of  Protestant 
confessional ; and  while  I waited  for  Nevil 
to  speak  again,  I recalled  stories  I had 
heard  of  guilty  souls  seeking  such  an 
asylum  for  that  relief  which  we  shall  all 
know  at  the  judgment -day,  when  we 
shall  be  stripped  bare  before  the  divine 
compassion  down  to  our  inmost  thoughts 
and  purposes.  Women  who  have  betray- 
ed their  husbands  go  there  to  own  their 
shame ; men  that  have  cheated  and  stolen 
and  lied,  go  there  to  lay  the  burden  of 
their  wrong-doing  upon  the  priest  of  God ; 
and  with  these  a mass  of  minor  sinners, 
with  their  peccadilloes  of  temper  and 
breeding  and  deceit;  as  well  as  the  self- 
accusers who  wish  to  purge  their  spirits 
even  of  the  dread  of  sin,  and  to  receive  the 
acquittal  which  they  cannot  give  them- 
selves. More  and  more  as  Nevil  went  on 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  place  was  not 
favorable  to  a judicial  examination  of  his 
own  case;  that  the  color  of  things  he  had 
heard  there  must  stain  and  blacken  the 
facts  of  his  own  experience,  and  prevent 
him  from  seeing  them  aright. 

“The  question  was,”  he  said,  lifting 
his  head,  and  bending  that  hopeless  stare 
on  me,  “not  what  we  should  do,  with 
that  shadow  of  Faulkner’s  dream  hang- 
ing over  us,  but  what  we  had  done — what 
I had  done— to  cause  him  the  torment  of 
such  a dream.” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  Mr.  Nevil,”  I 
broke  in,  “don’t  take  that  way  of  looking 
at  it.  You  had  no  more  to  do  with  caus- 
ing that  dream  than  I had.  The  pain  he 
suffered — the  physical  pain — caused  the 
craze  which  his  dream  came  from.  It 
was  a somnambulic  mania — nothing  more 
and  nothing  less.  Dr.  Wingate  assured 
Mrs.  Faulkner  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner—” 

“ Ah,  the  sincerity  of  a doctor  with  his 
patient!  He  is  a skilful  man,  very  able, 
very  learned;  he  knows  all  about  the 
body,  but  the  soul  and  its  secrets  are  be- 
yond science.  There  are  facts  in  the  case 

that  he  has  never  had  before  him.  I 
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knew  Hermia  first,  in  the  loveliness  of 
her  young  girlhood,  and  I brought  her 
and  Faulkner  together.” 

I murmured,  “Yes,  I remember  you 
told  me.” 

“I  saw  the  impression  she  instantly 
made  upon  him : it  was  love  at  first  sight. 
But  though  the  love  of  her  had  pos- 
sessed his  whole  soul,  he  was  first  faith- 
ful to  his  friendship  with  me.  In  that 
childlike,  simple,  cordial  truthfulness  of 
his,  which  no  one  ever  knew  so  fully  as  I, 
and  which  I shall  never  see  in  any  other 
man,  he  pressed  me  to  tell  him  whether  I 
had  any  feeling  for  her  myself,  for  then 
he  would  go  away,  and  live  his  passion 
down,  as  best  he  could,  and  leave  her  to 
me.  I assured  him  that  I had  no  such 
feeling,  no  feeling  but  that  pleasure  in 
her  beauty  and  goodness  which  every  one 
must  have  in  her  presence ; and  they  were 
married.” 

The  silence  following  upon  the  gasp  in 
which  these  words  ended  was  not  such  as 
I could  break.  After  a moment  Nevil 
went  on. 

“I  believed  what  I said;  I have  never 
doubted  it  till  this  day.  But— how  do  I 
know — how  do  I know — that  I was  not  in 
love  with  her  then,  that  I have  not  always 
been  in  love  with  her  through  all  his  life 
and  death?  It  is  such  a subtle,  such  a 
fatal  thing  in  its  perversion ! I have  seen 
it  in  others ; why  shouldn’t  it  be  in  me  ? 
Why  shouldn’t  we  have  been  playing  a 
part  unknowingly  to  ourselves,  hypocrites 
before  our  own  souls?  Why  should  I 
ever  have  consented  to  be  with  them,  to 
qualify  their  home  by  an  alien  presence, 
through,  the  daily,  hourly  lie  of  friend- 
ship for  him,  except  that  I loved  her,  and 
longed  to  be  near  her?  Why  could  not 
I have  kept  the  love  of  that  poor  foolish 
young  girl,  innocent  and  harmless,  for  all 
her  levity,  which  she  gave  me  out  there  in 
the  West,  except  that  in  the  guilty  inmost 
of  my  heart  there  was  no  room  for  any- 
thing but  love  for  my  friend’s  wife,  whom 
it  had  made  his  widow  ? Why — ” 

“Hold  on!  Wait!  This  is  monstrous !” 
I broke  in  upon  him.  “It’s  atrocious. 
You’re  the  victim  of  your  own  morbid 
introspection,  of  a kind  of  self-analysis 
that  never  ends  in  anything  but  self-con- 
viction. I know  what  it  is,  every  one 
knows;  and  it’s  your  right,  it’s  your  duty 
as  a man  to  stand  out  against  it,  and  not 
let  the  honest  and  lawful  feeling  you  now 
have  damn  the  past  to  shame  1” 
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I spoke  vehemently,  far  beyond  any  ex- 
plicit right  I had  to  adjure  him,  but  I could 
see  that  my  words  had  not  the  slightest 
weight  with  him. 

“And  Hermia,”  he  went  on,  “why 
should  she  have  cared  nothing  for  Faulk- 
ner at  first  ? Why,  when  she  believed  she 
had  schooled  herself  to  love  him,  should 
she  have  suffered  the  ever-repeated  intru- 
sion of  my  presence  in  her  home  ? Why 
should  she  have  refused  so  long  to  know 
what  his  dream  was?  Why  should  we 
have  made  such  haste  to  separate  after 
Faulkner’s  death;  and  then  why  should 
my  thoughts  have  turned  so  instantly  to 
her,  with  such  longing  for  her  pity,  in  that 
shame  I underwent;  and  why  should  she 
have  honored  and  not  despised  me  for  a 
misfortune  that  my  own  folly  had  pro- 
voked ? There  is  one  answer  to  it  all !” 

“And  the  answer  is  that  your  view 
of  the  case  is  as  purely  an  aberration  as 
Faulkner’s  dream.” 

“ Ah,  you  can’t  account  for  every  thing 
on  the  ground  of  madness!  Somewhere, 
some  time,  there  must  be  responsibility 
for  wrong.” 

“Even  if  we  have  to  find  it  in  inno- 
cence ! I tell  you  that  your  view  of  the 
situation  is  as  false  as  that  which  the  low- 
est scandal-mongering  mind  of  an  enemy 
could  take  of  it.  You  are  bound  to  let 
your  own  character— or  if  not  your  char- 
acter, then  her  character,  her  nature — 
count  for  something  in  making  up  such  a 
judgment.  I will  leave  you  out  of  the 
question,  if  you  like,  but  I would  stake 
my  life  upon  the  singleness  of  her  devo- 
tion, in  thought,  feeling,  and  deed,  to  that 
wretched  man  whose  misery  seems  such 
an  inextinguishable  poison.  It’s  prepos- 
terous that  I should  be  defending  her  to 
you ; but  if  you  have  suffered  her  to  share 
these  misgivings  of  yours,  I say  you’ve 
done  a cruel  thing.  I know — her  mother 
told  me— that  after  what  she  underwent 
from  learning  just  what  Faulkner’s  dream 
was— and  my  wife  and  I saw  something 
of  her  suffering,  both  in  Boston  and  on 
the  way  out  here — ” 

“ Ah— h— h !”  he  breathed. 

“She  had  found  peace  in  her  reliance, 
her  perfect  faith  in  your  conscience,  in 
your  sense  of  justice,  and  your  instinct  of 
right;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
you  were  most  sacredly  bound  not  to  let 
any  perverse  scruple,  any  self-indulgent 
misgiving,  betray  her  trust  in  you.  You 
are  a man,  with  a man's  larger  outlook, 
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and  you  should  have  been  the  perspective 
in  which  she  could  see  the  whole  matter 
truly.  If  you  have  failed  her  in  this,  you 
have  been  guilty  of  something  worse  than 
anything  you  accuse  yourself  of.  Take 
the  thing  at  its  worst!  I refuse  to  con- 
sider that  she  ever  allowed  her  fancy  to 
stray  from  her  duty,  but  suppose  that  you 
were  in  love  with  her,  in  that  uncon- 
scious way  you  imagine:  who  was  hurt, 
who  was  deceived  by  it?  What  harm 
was  done?  I will  go  farther,  and  ask 
what  harm  was  there,  even  if  you  knew 
you  were  in  love  with  her  ? You  let  no 
one  else  know  it — her,  least  of  any.” 
The  words,  when  I had  got  them  out, 
shocked  me ; they  certainly  did  not  repre- 
sent my  own  feeling  about  such  a situa- 
tion ; I was  glad  my  wife  had  not  heard 
them;  and  I saw  the  horror  of  me  that 
came  into  Nevil’s  face.  I felt  myself  get- 
ting hot  and  red,  and  I hastened  to  add, 
44  You  will  forgive  me,  if  I try  to  put  be- 
fore you  the  mere  legal,  practical,  matter- 
of-fact  view  of  the  affair  ” ; and  I could  not 
help  remembering  that  it  was  also  the 
romantic  view,  which  I had  found  cele- 
brated in  many  novels,  as  something  pe- 
culiarly fine  and  noble  and  high,  some- 
thing heroic  in  the  silently  suffering  lover. 
“I  admit  that  I have  no  right  to  speak  to 
you  at  all — ” 

44  Go  on ; I invite  you  to  speak,”  he  said 
gently. 

44  Then  I will  say  that  my  only  desire  is 
to— to — how  shall  I say  it  ? — urge  that  this 
is  altogether  an  affair  of  the  future,  and 
that  if  you  allow  the  unhappy  past,  which 
is  dead,  and  ought  to  be  buried  with 
Faulkner,  to  dominate  you,  or  to  shape 
your  relations,  you  seem  to  me  to  be — ” 

I found  myself  talking  sophistries,  and 
I had  nothing  to  say  when  he  took  up  the 
word  where  I broke  off. 

44  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  future 
is  the  creature,  the  mere  consequence  of 
the  past  ! Without  what  has  been,  no- 
thing can  be.  Oh,  we  have  looked  at  it 
in  every  light!  At  first,  when  she  told 
me,  I was  as  bold,  as  defiant,  as  a man 
can  be  who  finds  himself  unjustly  de- 
famed. I said  that  if  ever  we  had  felt 
reluctance  or  doubt  in  our  allegiance  to 
the  dead,  now  it  was  our  right,  our  duty 
to  feel  none.  We  should  accuse  ourselves 
if  we  admitted  that  any  accusal  could  lie 
against  us.  The  very  innocence  of  our 
lives  demanded  vindication;  we  should 
be  recreant  to  our  good  consciences  if  we 
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did  not  treat  that  wretched  figment  of  a 
dreaming  craze  as  it  deserved.  For  a 
moment— for  an  hour— we  were  happy  in 
the  escape  which  my  defiance  won  for  us, 
and  we  built  that  future  without  a past, 
which  you  think  can  stand.  It  fell  to 
ruin.  We  had  deceived  each  other,  but 
the  deceit  could  not  last.  Our  very  in- 
dignation at  the  treason  imputed  to  us  by 
Faulkner’s  dream  made  us  examine  our 
hearts,  and  question  each  other.  We 
could  not  tell  when  our  love  began,  and 
that  mystery  of  origin  which  love  par- 
takes of  with  eternity,  and  which  makes 
it  seem  so  divine  a thing,  became  a wit- 
ness against  us.  We  said  that  if  we 
could  not  make  sure  that  no  thought  we 
had  ever  had  of  each  other  in  his  life- 
time was  false  to  him,  then  we  were 
guilty  of  all,  and  we  must  part.” 

“Oh,”  I groaned  out,  44  what  mere 
madness  of  the  moon !” 

“It  was  not  I who  pronounced  our 
sentence;  she  saw  herself  that  it  must  be 
so;  it  was  she  who  sent  me  from  her.” 

“ Yes;  only  a woman  could  be  capable 
of  it,  could  be  such  a moral  hypochon- 
driac! But  if  she  sent  you  away,  and 
you  know,  as  you  must  know,  that  in  her 
heart  she  wished  you  to  stay,  why  not  in 
Heaven’s  name  go  back  to  her  ?” 

“ Ah,  you  think  I didn't  go  back ! You 
think  we  parted  once  only!  We  parted 
a hundred  times!” 

44  But,”  I said,  44  you  will  see  it  all  dif- 
ferently to-morrow,  and  you  must  go 
back  to  her,  and  whether  she  bids  you 
go  or  not,  you  must  never  leave  her.” 

“ And  what  sort  of  life  would  that  be? 
A life  of  defiance,  of  recklessness,  a mere 
futureless  present!  I am  a priest  of  the 
Church,  and  I teach  submission,  renunci- 
ation, abnegation,  here  below,  where  there 
can  be  no  true  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
a blessed  eternity.  Shall  I cleave  to  this 
love  which  we  feel  cannot  innocently  be 
ours,  and  preach  those  things  with  my 
lying  tongue,  while  my  life  preaches  re- 
bellion, indulgence,  self  - will  ? Every 
breath  I drew  would  be  hypocrisy.  What 
heart  should  I have  to  counsel  or  admon- 
ish others  in  temptation,  when  I was  all 
rotten  within  myself  ? What — ” 

“ Ah,  but  only  listen  a moment!  This 
would  be  all  well  enough  if  you  were 
guilty  of  what  you  accuse  yourself! 
But  don’t  you  see  that  in  this  reasoning, 
or  this  raving,  of  yours,  you  have  vio- 
lated the  very  first  principle,  the  very 
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highest  principle  of  law  ? You  have  held 
yourself  guilty  till  you  were  proven  in- 
nocent, and  you  offer  no  proof  that  you 
are  guilty,  not  the  least  proof  in  the 
world.  You  are  only  afraid  that  you 
are  guilty;  it  amounts  to  that,  and  it 
amounts  to  nothing  more;  for  I hold  that 
Faulkner’s  crazy  jealousy  forms  no  man- 
ner of  case  against  you.  I confess  that 
though  I may  have  seemed  to  imply  the 
contrary,  I should  not  feel  it  lawful  for 
you  to  marry  his  widow  if  you  had  ever 
allowed  yourself  to  covet  his  wife.  But 
you  never  did ; the  very  notion  of  such  a 
thing  fills  you  with  such  shame  and  hor- 
ror that  you  accuse  yourself  of  it.  I 
know  that  kind  of  infernal  juggle  of  the 
morbid  conscience;  but  I thank  Heaven 
I have  my  own  conscience  in  such  good 
training  now  that  it  accuses  me  of  no- 
thing I haven't  done ; it  finds  it  has  quite 
enough  to  do  in  dealing  with  the  facts; 
I don’t  supply  it  with  any  fancies!  It 
ought  to  be  on  your  conscience  not  to 
leave  that  noble  and  beautiful  creature 
to  be  the  prey  of  doubts  and  fears,  ifs  and 
ands,  that  will  blast  her  whole  life  with 
the  shame  of  a thief  who  has  given  up 
his  booty  to  escape  punishment!  Sup- 
pose you  look  at  that  side  of  it!  You  say 
you  left  her  because  she  bade  you,  but 
she  bade  you  only  because  she  knew  you 
believed  you  ought  to  go;  and  now  you 
must  go  back  to  her  not  only  for  her  sake 
and  for  your  sake,  but  in  the  interest  of 
human  enlightenment,  from  the  duty 
every  educated  man  has  to  resist  the 
powers  of  darkness  that  work  upon  our 
nerves  through  the  superstitions  of  the 
childhood  of  the  world.  You  not  only 
ought  not  to  let  Faulkner’s  dream  have 
any  deterrent  influence  with  you,  but,  as 
you  saw  yourself,  exactly  and  entirely  be- 
cause of  his  dream  you  ought  to  act  in 
defiance  of  it,  if  you  have  the  good  con- 
science which  you’ve  said  nothing  yet  to 
prove  you  haven't.” 

I saw  that  I had  touched  some  points 
that  had  escaped  him;  we  talked  a long 
time,  and  at  last  I pulled  out  my  watch 
in  a scare,  lest  I had  overstaid  my  time. 
I jumped  to  my  feet.  “Good  heavens! 
I’ve  lost  my  train!” 

Nevil  looked  at  his  watch.  “You  have 
Eastern  time ; there’s  nearly  a whole  hour 
yet.  I’ll  go  to  the  station  with  you.” 

I would  not  sit  down  again.  “Sup- 
pose, then,  we  let  the  driver  take  my  bag, 
and  we  walk  ? We  can  talk  better.” 


“You  are  very  good,”  he  said;  “I 
should  like  that.” 

The  night  was  dark,  and  we  had  the 
seclusion  of  a room  for  our  talk,  as  we 
walked  along  together;  and  in  the  vast 
depot,  starred  with  its  gas  jets  far  over- 
head, there  was  an  unbroken  sense  of 
communion.  Long  before  we  parted, 
Nevil  had  consented  to  revise  his  own 
conclusions,  and  so  far  to  take  my  view 
of  the  situation  as  at  least  to  see  Hermia 
again,  and  lay  it  before  her. 

My  spirits  rose  with  my  success,  and  I 
set  myself  to  cheer  the  melancholy  in 
which  he  assented  to  my  urgence.  I un- 
derstood afterward  that  he  was  yielding 
to  reason  against  that  perverse  and  curi- 
ous apparatus  which  we  call  the  con- 
science; and  I perceived  that  he  was 
loath  to  have  me  leave  him,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  to  be  left  alone,  or  wished  to  be 
still  farther  convinced.  He  followed  me 
into  the  sleeping  car,  and  there  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  that  rich  and  cordial 
parishioner  of  his  whom  I remembered 
meeting  when  I went  down  to  the  steam- 
er at  East  Boston  to  see  Nevil  off  for  Eu- 
rope. The  gentleman  recalled  himself  to 
my  recollection,  and  rejoiced  that  we 
were  to  be  fellow-travellers  as  far  as  Al- 
bany. 

Nevil  could  not  hide  his  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  from  me,  though  his 
parishioner  did  not  see  it.  He  made  us 
both  light  cigars  with  him  in  the  smok- 
ing-room, and  he  talked  us  silent. 

The  car  began  to  move,  and  I said, 
“Well,  good-by,”  and  followed  Nevil 
out  upon  the  platform  for  a last  word. 
“Remember  your  promise!  Better  get 
off!” 

“ Oh,  I sha’n’t  forget  that.  If  I live,  I 
will  see  her  again,  and  tell  her  all  you 
have  said.  And  I thank  you  — thank 
you — ” Clinging  to  my  hand,  he  pressed 
it  hard,  and  stepped  backward  from  the 
car  to  the  ground.  I saw  him  look  up  at 
me,  and  then  he  gave  a wild  cry,  and  I 
could  feel  the  car  grinding  him  up  against 
the  stone  jamb  of  the  archway  through 
which  the  train  was  passing.  There 
was  a hideous  crashing  sound  from  his 
body,  and  I jumped  at  the  bell-rope.  The 
train  stopped;  Nevil  stood  upright,  with 
his  face  turned  toward  the  light,  and  a 
strange  effect  of  patience  in  his  attitude. 
When  the  train  slowly  backed  and  set 
him  free,  he  dropped  forward  a crushed 
and  lifeless  lump. 
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IX. 

Hermia  died  a year  later,  and  was 
buried  by  Faulkner’s  side;  his  mother 
lived  on  for  several  years. 

It  was  inevitable,  of  course,  that  Her- 
mia should  accept  Nevil’s  death  as  a 
judgment;  we  become  so  bewildered  be- 
fore the  mere  meaninglessness  of  events, 
at  times,  that  it  is  a relief  to  believe  in  a 
cruel  and  unjust  providence  rather  than 
in  none  at  all.  What  is  probably  true 
is  that  she  sank  under  the  strain  of  ex- 
periences that  wrung  the  finest  and  most 
sensitive  principles  of  her  being,  or,  as  we 
say,  died  of  a broken  heart. 

My  wife  and  I have  often  talked  of 
her  and  Nevil,  and  have  tried  to  see  some 
way  for  them  out  of  the  shadow  of  Faulk- 
ner’s dream  into  a sunny  and  happy  life. 
As  they  are  both  dead,  we  have  dealt  with 
them  as  arbitrarily  as  with  the  personages 
in  a fiction,  and  have  placed  and  replaced 
them  at  our  pleasure  in  the  game,  which 
they  played  so  disastrously,  so  that  we 
could  bring  it  to  a fortunate  close  for 
them.  We  have  always  denied,  in  the 
interest  of  common-sense  and  common 
justice,  any  controlling  effect  to  the 
dream  itself,  except  through  their  own 
morbid  conscientiousness,  their  exagger- 
ated sensibility.  We  know  people,  plen- 
ty of  them, who  would  have  been  no  more 
restrained  from  each  other  by  it  than  by 
a cobweb  across  their  path : Hermias  who 
would  never  have  told  their  Nevils  of  it; 
Nevils  who,  if  they  had  known  it,  would 
have  charged  their  Hermias  on  their  love 
to  spurn  and  trample  upon  it.  That  evil 
dream  had  power  upon  the  hapless  pair 
who  succumbed  to  it  only  because  they 
were  guiltless  of  the  evil  it  imputed  to 
them. 

Our  Nevil’s  death,  violent  and  purely 
accidental  as  it  was,  seemed  to  us  a most 
squalid  and  inconclusive  catastrophe,  and 
no  true  solution  of  the  problem.  Yet  our 
Hermia  being  what  she  was,  and  Nevil 
being  Nevil,  we  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
Faulkner’s  dream  should  not  have  always 


had  power  upon  them ; and  the  time  came 
when  we  could  regard  their  death  with- 
out regret.  I myself  think  that  if  Nevil 
had  seen  Hermia  again,  as  he  promised 
me,  it  would  have  been  only  to  renew  in 
her  and  in  himself  their  strength  for  re- 
nunciation; and  I have  sometimes  ima- 
gined a sort  of  dramatic  friendship  taking 
the  place  of  their  love,  and  uniting  their 
lives  in  good  works,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  But  I have  not  been  satisfied  with 
this  conception ; it  is  too  like  what  I have 
found  carried  out  in  some  very  romantic 
novels;  and  my  wife  has  always  insisted 
that  if  they  had  met  again,  they  would 
have  married,  and  been  unhappy.  She  in- 
sists that  they  could  not  have  kept  their 
self-respect  and  their  perfect  honor  for 
each  other,  if  they  had  married.  But  this 
again  seems  abominably  unfair:  that  they 
should  suffer  so  for  no  wrong;  unless, 
indeed,  all  suffering  is  to  some  end  un- 
known to  the  sufferer  and  the  witnesses, 
and  no  anguish  is  wasted,  as  that  friend  of 
Nevil  believed.  We  must  come  to  some 
such  conclusion ; or  else  we  feel  that  we 
must  go  back  to  a cruder  theory,  and 
say  that  they  were  all  three  destined  to 
undergo  what  they  underwent,  and  that 
what  happened  to  them  was  not  retribu- 
tion, not  penalty  in  any  wise,  since  no 
wrong  had  been  done,  but  simply  fate. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  human 
possibility  that  the  dream  was  a divi- 
nation of  facts;  that  Hermia  and  Nevil 
were  really  in  love  while  Faulkner  lived, 
and  were  untrue  to  him  in  their  hearts, 
which  are  the  fountains  of  potential 
good  and  evil;  but  knowing  them  to  be 
what  they  were,  we  have  never  admit- 
ted this  hypothesis  for  a moment.  For 
any  one  to  do  so,  my  wife  says,  would  be 
to  confess  himself  worse  than  Faulkner 
dreamed  them  to  be.  She  does  not  permit 
it  to  be  said,  or  even  suggested,  that  our 
feelings  are  not  at  our  bidding,  and  that 
there  is  no  sin  where  there  has  been  no 
sinning. 

THE  END. 


NOW  IS  THE  CHERRY  IN  BLOSSOM. 

BY  MARY  B.  WILKINS. 


NOW  is  the  cherry  in  blossom,  Love, 

Love  of  my  heart,  with  the  apple  to  follow ; 
Over  the  village  at  nightfall  now 
Merrily  veers  and  darts  the  swallow. 


At  nightfall  now  in  the  dark  marsh  grass 
Awakes  the  chorus  that  sings  old  sorrow; 
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The  evening  star  is  dim  for  the  dew, 

And  the  apple  and  lilac  will  bloom  to-morrow. 

The  honeysuckle  is  red  on  the  rock; 

The  willow  floats  over  the  brook  like  a feather; 
In  every  shadow  some  love  lies  hid — 

And  you  and  I in  the  world  together. 
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TEN  millions  are  “a  good  many” 
things  of  any  kind.  They  seemed 
to  be  more  than  a good  many  to  the  offi- 
cer who  had  to  sign  coupon  bonds  to  that 
amount  in  denominations  of  $1000  and 
less,  within  the  time  and  under  the  press- 
ure of  the  circumstances  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. Except  upon  this  single  occasion 
it  is  questionable  whether  so  large  an 
amount  of  coupon  securities  of  our  gov- 
ernment were  ever  brought  together. 

Communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  was  much  more 
irregular  and  required  longer  time  in  1868 
than  in  1890.  Now,  on  regular  sailing 
days,  twice  every  week,  as  many  as  ten 
large  steam-ships  leave  New  York  for  Eng- 
lish ports  on  a single  tide.  Telegraphic 
communication  between  Washington  and 
London  is  almost  as  frequent  as  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  not 
interrupted  unless  four  cable  lines  are 
simultaneously  broken.  Then,  there  was 
but  one  line  of  steam-ships  (the  Cunard). 
and  they  sailed  from  Liverpool  and  New 
York  only  once  a week;  only  one  cable 
had  been  laid  across  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
was  not  in  working  order.  Special  mes- 
sengers carried  all  the  important  de- 
spatches between  our  country  and  Great 
Britain;  there  was  time  for  a revolution 
to  break  out  and  be  suppressed  on  the 
Continent  before  we  heard  of  its  existence. 
It  was  such  a messenger  who  brought  the 
first  news  to  America  of  the  furious  rage 
of  our  transatlantic  cousins  excited  by 
the  capture  by  Commodore  Wilkes  of 
those  Confederate  (almost)  protomartyrs, 
Mason  and  Slidell. 

About  eleven  o’clock  on  a well-remem- 
bered Friday  morning  in  1862,  the  Regis- 
ter of  the  Treasury  was  requested  to  go  to 
the  Executive  Mansion  immediately,  with- 
out a moment's  delay.  He  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  found  there  Secretaries 
Chase  and  Seward,  in  anxious  consulta- 
tion with  the  President.  They  wished  to 
know  what  was  the  shortest  time  within 
which  $10,000,000  in  coupon  “ five- 
twenties  ” could  be  prepared,  signed,  and 
issued.  They  were  informed  that  the 
correct  answer  to  that  inquiry  would  de- 
pend upon  the  denominations  already 
printed  ; that  if  a sufficient  number  of 
the  largest  denomination,  of  $1000,  were 


on  hand,  they  might  be  issued  within 
four  or  five  days;  if  the  denomina- 
tions were  smaller,  longer  time  would 
be  required;  that  the  number  printed 
could  be  ascertained  by  sending  to 
the  Register’s  office,  for  there  was  a re- 
port from  the  custodian  of  unissued  bonds 
made  every  day.  Both  Mr.  Chase  and 
Mr.  Seward  said  that  so  much  time  could 
not  be  given;  that  these  bonds  must  be 
regularly  issued  and  placed  on  board  the 
steamer  which  was  to  leave  New  York  for 
Liverpool  at  twelve  o’clock  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  if  this  could  possibly  be  done ; 
that  the  Register  could  command  all  the 
resources  of  the  government  if  necessary, 
but  he  must  see  that  the  bonds  were  on 
board  the  steamer  at  the  hour  named. 
There  was  one  condition — the  bonds  must 
be  regularly  and  lawfully  issued,  with 
nothing  on  their  face  to  indicate  that  the 
issue  was  not  made  in  the  regular  course 
of  business. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  which  author- 
ized the  issue  of  these  bonds  it  was  de- 
clared that  they  should  be  signed  by  the 
Register.  The  construction  given  to  the 
act  in  the  department  was  that  the  Regis- 
ter must  sign  them  in  person,  and  that  he 
could  not  delegate  his  authority.  Any 
number  of  clerks  could  be  employed  in 
their  preparation  and  entry,  but  the  point 
of  difficulty  was  whether  the  Register 
could  sign  them  within  the  time.  There 
were  seventy  hours  between  the  time  of 
the  discussion  and  the  hour  when  the  se- 
curities must  be  on  board  the  special  train 
that  would  carry  them  to  the  steamer. 
The  time  was  long  enough.  Ten  thousand 
signatures  and  a greater  number  could  be 
made  in  seventy  hours,  with  proper  sea- 
sons of  rest  and  sleep.  But  could  the 
physical  strength  of  one  man  hold  out  to 
the  end  of  such  a dreary,  monotonous 
work  without  sleep  or  rest?  The  ques- 
tion was  one  of  physical  endurance,  only 
to  be  determined  bv  a trial.  But  a few 
moments  could  be  spared  for  discussion. 
It  was  speedily  settled  that  the  Register 
would  set  about  the  task  at  once;  that  he 
would  sign  until  his  strength  gave  out. 
He  would  then  resign  his  office;  the  Presi- 
dent would  appoint  another  Register,  who 
would  complete  the  issue.  This  would 
lead  to  complications,  and  was  otherwise 
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objectionable ; but  tbe  faith  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  involved ; the  emergency 
justified  extreme  measures. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  sudden 
determination  to  issue  these  securities 
was  a despatch  just  received  by  Mr. 
Seward,  by  special  messenger,  from  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  our  minister  to 
the  court  of  St.  James.  As  already  in- 
timated, the  cable  was  not  in  working 
order,  and  no  suggestion  of  the  facts  had 
been  made  to  the  State  Department  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  messenger. 
Its  importance  was  obvious  to  the  two 
Secretaries,  but  will  not  be  understood 
by  the  reader  without  an  explanation 
covering  a considerable  period  of  time 
and  events  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public. 

Mr.  Adams  had  for  several  weeks  been 
aware,  and  had  communicated  the  fact  to 
his  government,  that  the  Messrs.  Laird, 
extensive  ship-builders,  were  building  at 
their  yards  in  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool, 
two  armored  vessels  for  the  Confederate 
government.  They  were  to  be  furnish- 
ed with  powerful  engines  and  capable  of 
great  speed.  When  completed  they  were 
to  proceed  to  a small  unfrequented  British 
island  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were 
to  be  delivered  to  the  agents  of  the  Con- 
federacy. They  were  then  to  receive 
their  armament,  previously  sent  thither, 
take  their  crews  on  board,  and  then 
set  forth  on  their  piratical  cruises,  after 
the  example  of  the  Alabama.  After 
sweeping  our  remaining  commerce  from 
the  seas,  by  burning  and  sinking  every 
merchant-ship  bearing  our  flag,  they  were 
to  come  upon  our  own  coast,  scatter  our 
blockading  fleet,  and  open  all  the  Southern 
ports  to  British  commerce,  which  would 
no  longer  be  required  to  take  the  great 
risk  of  breaking  the  blockade.  This  feat 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  vessels  which 
had  never  entered  a Confederate  port,  nor 
indeed  any  harbor  which  was  not  covered 
by  the  British  or  some  other  flag  which 
protected  the  iron  clads  against  pursuit  or 
capture  by  vessels  of  the  United  States 
navy. 

Greater  danger  than  these  vessels  never 
threatened  the  safety  of  the  Union.  In 
tonnage,  armament,  and  speed  they  were 
intended  to  be  superior  to  the  Kearsarge 
and  every  vessel  of  our  navy.  Their  ar- 
mor was  supposed  to  render  them  invul- 
nerable. If  the  blockade  was  not  main- 
tained, an  immediate  recognition  of  the 


belligerent  character  of  the  rebels  by  Great 
Britain  was  anticipated.  Even  if  that  did 
not  take  place,  all  the  cotton  gathered  in 
Confederate  ports  would  be  released  and 
find  a profitable  market;  while  the  old 
wooden  vessels,  now  principally  constitut- 
ing the  blockading  fleet,  would  not  resist 
one  of  these  iron-clad  vessels  long  enough 
for  a second  broadside. 

The  impending  danger  was  fully  appre- 
ciated by  Mr.  Adams.  With  his  accus- 
tomed energy,  notwithstanding  the  secre- 
cy in  which  all  the  Confederate  move- 
ments in  Great  Britain  were  shrouded,  he 
had  collected  and  laid  before  the  English 
authorities  clear  proofs  of  the  rebel  own- 
ership and  intended  unlawful  purpose  of 
these  vessels.  He  had  even  procured 
copies  of  the  contracts  under  which  the 
Messrs.  Laird  were  building  them,  and  had 
ascertained  the  fact  that  payments  on 
their  account  had  been  made  from  pro- 
ceeds of  cotton  owned  by  the  Confederacy. 
He  had  represented  that  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  him,  verified  by  the  oaths  of 
credible  witnesses,  was  sufficient  not  only 
to  justify  their  seizure,  but  to  secure  their 
condemnation  in  the  courts,  and  he  had 
insisted,  with  a force  apparently  unan- 
swerable, that  it  was  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain  to  prevent  these  vessels  from  leav- 
ing the  Mersey,  and  setting  forth  upon 
their  piratical  career. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  sympathies  of 
the  party  in  power  in  England  were  not 
with  the  Union  cause.  It  suited  the  view 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  not  to 
interfere,  and  to  excuse  their  inaction  by 
raising  objections  to  the  legal  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence.  The  situation  was  per- 
fectly comprehended  by  the  President  and 
his  cabinet,  but  remonstrance  appeared  to 
be  unavailing,  and  the  departure  of  the 
vessels  was  expected  at  an  early  day. 

Hopeless  as  the  task  appeared  to  be, 
neither  Mr.  Adams  nor  his  active  agents 
relaxed  their  efforts  for  a moment.  Their 
recent  investigations  had  been  prosecuted 
with  such  energy  that  the  minister  had 
finally  been  able  to  furnish  the  British 
Premier  with  the  sworn  affidavits  of  some 
of  the  officers  and  men  actually  enlisted 
in  Liverpool  and  other  English  cities  for 
service  on  these  vessels;  that  the  advance 
payments  to  these  men  had  been  made 
by  Confederate  agents;  that  the  ships 
were  to  leave  the  Mersey  at  an  early  ap- 
pointed date  for  an  island  near  Bermuda ; 
that  their  guns  and  ammunition  had 
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already  been  sent  thither.  Mr.  Adams 
had  also  secured  the  names  of  several  of 
the  ships7  officers,  with  copies  of  their 
commissions,  bearing  the  signature  of 
President  Davis  and  the  seal  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  last  instalment  of  affidavits  for- 
warded by  our  minister  proved  to  be  more 
than  the  crown  lawyers  could  digest.  They 
covered  every  defect  named  in  their  former 
objections;  they  could  not  be  answered 
even  by  a special  demurrer.  They  were 
re-enforced  by  the  caustic  pen  of  Mr. 
Adams,  whose  argument  so  clearly  pointed 
out  the  duty  of  the  English  government 
in  the  premises  that  it  would  obviously  be 
regarded  as  conclusive  by  every  one  but 
these  lawyers,  who  possessed  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  move  the  slow  authorities 
of  the  customs  to  action.  The  crown  law- 
yers finally  decided  that  the  demand  of 
Mr.  Adams  must  be  complied  with,  and 
that  an  order  must  issue  prohibiting  the 
departure  of  these  vessels  from  the  Mersey 
until  the  charges  of  the  American  minister 
had  been  judicially  investigated. 

There  were,  however,  some  incidents 
attending  this  most  important  decision 
which  prevented  its  communication  from 
giving  to  Mr.  Adams  a satisfaction  wholly 
unalloyed.  The  decision  had  been  with- 
held until  the  vessels  were  on  the  very 
eve  of  departure.  The  order  must  be  im- 
mediately served  and  possession  taken  by 
the  customs  authorities,  or  the  vessels 
would  escape.  The  crown  lawyers,  prop- 
erly enough,  observed  that  the  affidfavits 
furnished  by  Mr.  Adams  were  ex  parte — 
the  witnesses  had  not  been  cross-examined. 
If  Mr.  Adams  should  fail  to  prove  his 
charges  by  evidence  which  would  satisfy 
the  judicial  mind,  and  the  vessels  be  re- 
leased, the  damages  caused  by  arresting 
them  might  be  very  heavy.  It  was  a 
settled  rule  of  procedure  in  the  courts  in 
such  cases  to  secure  the  payment  of  such 
damages  beyond  any  peradventure.  The 
restraining  order  would,  therefore,  be  is- 
sued, but  it  would  not  be  enforced  against 
the  vessels  until  these  damages  had  been 
secured  by  a deposit  of  £1,000,000  sterling 
in  gold  coin! 

The  situation  was  well  known  to  be 
critical.  Within  three  days  the  vessels 
were  to  sail  for  their  destination;  if  ne- 
cessary, they  might  sail  forthwith.  The 
cable  was  useless — broken  or  disabled — and 
Mr.  Axiams  could  not  communicate  with 
his  own  government.  Without  such  com- 


munication he  had  no  authority  to  bind 
his  government  as  an  indemnitor,  or  to 
repay  the  money  if  he  could  borrow  it. 
Even  if  he  had  the  fullest  authority, 
where  was  the  patriotic  Briton  who  would 
furnish  a million  pounds  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  a government  which  was 
believed  by  the  party  in  power  in  Great 
Britain  to  be  in  articulo  mortis  f Unless, 
therefore,  the  crown  lawyers  supposed  our 
minister  to  have  anticipated  their  decision 
by  providing  himself  with  this  money, 
they  must  have  known  that  this  condi- 
tion could  not  be  complied  with,  and  that 
they  might  just  as  well  have  declined  to 
interfere.  If  they  had  intended  that  these 
ships  should  not  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing their  intended  crusade  against  our 
commerce  and  our  cause,  no  better  ar- 
rangement could  possibly  have  been  de- 
vised. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  suspi- 
cions existed  that  such  was  their  purpose. 

But  the  unexpected  sometimes  happens. 
The  event  which  prevented  these  floating 
engines  of  destruction  from  entering  upon 
their  intended  work  was  as  unanticipated 
as  a miracle.  It  constituted  possibly  the 
most  signal  service  ever  rendered  by  a cit- 
izen of  one  country  to  the  government  of 
another.  It  was  all  the  more  noble  because 
it  was  intended  to  be  anonymous.  The 
eminently  unselfish  man  who  performed 
it  made  a positive  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  made  public ; that  not  so  much  as 
his  name  should  be  disclosed  except  to 
the  officers  of  our  government,  whose  co- 
operation was  required,  in  order  to  trans- 
act the  business  in  a proper  manner  and 
upon  correct  principles.  So  earnest  was 
his  injunction  of  secrecy  that  his  identity 
will  not  even  now  be  disclosed,  although 
he  has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward. 

Within  the  hour  after  the  crown  law- 
yers' decision,  with  its  conditions,  had 
been  made  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
when  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  arrest- 
ing these  vessels,  a quiet  gentleman  called 
upon  him  and  asked  if  he  might  be  fa- 
vored with  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  deposit  of  coin  required  by  the  order. 

He  observed  4 ‘that  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  if  the  United  States  had  that  amount 
to  its  credit  in  London,  some  question  of 
authority  might  arise,  or  Mr.  Adams  might 
otherwise  be  embarrassed  in  complying 
with  the  condition,  especially  as  commu- 
nication with  his  government  might  in- 
volve delay;  so  that  the  shortest  way  to 
avoid  all  difficulty  would  be  for  him  to 
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deposit  the  coin,  which  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  do.1’ 

Had  a messenger  descended  from  the 
skies  in  a chariot  of  fire,  with  $5,000,000 
in  gold  in  his  hands,  and  offered  to 
leave  it  at  the  embassy  without  any  se- 
curity, Mr.  Adams  could  not  have  been 
more  profoundly  surprised.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  condition  as  fatal  to  his  ef- 
forts ; he  had  concluded  that  nothing  short 
of  a miracle  could  prevent  the  departure 
of  the  vessels;  and  here,  if  not  a miracle, 
was  something  much  like  one.  He  made 
no  secret  of  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
accepted  the  munificent  offer,  provided 
some  method  of  securing  the  liberal  Eng- 
lishman could  be  found.  The  latter 
seemed  indisposed  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject.  “ It  might  be 
proper/’  he  said,  “that  some  obligation 
should  be  entered  into,  showing  that  the 
American  government  recognized  the  de- 
posit as  made  on  its  account;  beyond  that 
he  should  leave  the  matter  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Adams.” 

The  existing  premium  on  gold  was  then 
about  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  have  been  largely  increased  by 
the  departure  of  these  iron-clads.  The 
“five-twenties”  or  “sixes”  of  1881,  as 
they  were  popularly  called,  were  then  be- 
ing issued,  and  were  the  only  securities 
upon  “long  time”  then  authorized  by 
Congress.  The  best  arrangement  that  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Adams,  and  which  he  then 
proposed,  was  that  $10,000,000  or  £2,- 
000,000  in  these  bonds,  to  be  held  as 
collateral  security  for  the  loan  of  £1,- 
000,000  in  gold,  should  be  delivered  to 
the  lender,  to  be  returned  when  the  loan 
was  paid,  or  the  order  itself  was  discharged 
and  the  coin  returned  to  the  depositor. 
The  proposition  of  Mr.  Adams  was  satis- 
factory to  the  gentleman,  but  he  said  that 
to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  his  name  the 
deposit  should  be  made  in  coupon  and  not 
in  registered  bonds.  The  coupons  were 
payable  to  bearer ; the  registered  were  re- 
quired to  be  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  owner's  name.  Mr.  Adams 
then  volunteered  the  assurance  that  these 
bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000,  should 
be  transmitted  to  London  by  the  first 
steamer  which  left  New  York  after  his 
despatch  concerning  the  transaction  was 
received  in  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  this  assurance  of  Mr.  Adams 
which  the  President  and  both  of  the 


Secretaries  desired  should  be  made  good. 
They  regarded  the  faith  of  the  govern- 
ment as  pledged  for  its  performance, 
and  that  faith  they  proposed  should  not 
be  violated. 

All  the  details  of  this  transaction  were 
not  then  disclosed.  They  reached  the 
government  in  private,  confidential  de- 
spatches from  Mr.  Adams,  some  of  them 
long  afterward.  The  despatch  in  ques- 
tion was  understood  to  be  confidential; 
certainly  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
the  deposit  and  security  proposed.  It  was 
necessarily  brief,  for  in  order  to  reach  the 
steamer  the  special  messenger  had  to  leave 
London  within  a very  few  hours  after 
the  proposition  of  the  deposit  was  made. 
There  was  enough  in  it  to  show  that  an 
inestimable  service  had.been  rendered  to 
the  country  by  some  one  to  whom  Mr. 
Adams  had  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation 
for  the  transmission  of  these  bonds  by 
the  next  steamer  which  left  New  York. 
There  was  no  dissent  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  pledge  of  Mr.  Adams,  if  it  were 
in  the  power  of  the  government,  must  be 
performed. 

No  time  was  wasted  in  discussion.  It 
was  suggested  as  a precautionary  measure 
that  a request  to  delay  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer  should  be  made,  and  the  consul- 
tation ended.  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  effort  to  secure  delay  was 
unsuccessful.  It  could  not  be  complied 
with  except  with  the  consent  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company  in  Liverpool,  and 
they  could  not  be  reached  by  cable.  The 
steamer  would  sail  at  twelve  o’clock  on 
Monday. 

It  was  next  ascertained  that  only  $7,- 
500,000  in  coupon  bonds  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  $1000  had  been  printed.  The 
remaining  $2,500,000  must  be  made  up 
from  denominations  of  $500.  This  in- 
volved an  increase  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  making  an  aggregate  of  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  bonds  to  be  signed 
between  twelve  o’clock  on  Friday  and 
four  o’clock  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  theory  of  the  statute  which  required 
a bond  to  be  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
bureau  from  which  it  issued  originally 
was  that  the  signature  was  some  safeguard 
against  forgery,  was  an  evidence  of  au- 
thenticity, and  a check  against  unauthor- 
ized issues.  In  issues  of  so  large  amounts 
as  were  made  during  the  war,  it  was  found 
to  have  a trifling  if  any  value.  But  the 
labor  imposed  was  continuous  and  severe ; 
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in  the  present  instance  it  became  danger- 
ous to  health  and  life;  for  there  is  no 
muscular  exertion  more  severe,  certainly 
none  so  inexpressibly  dreary,  as  that  of 
writing  one’s  own  name  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day,  over  and  over  again.  Such, 
however,  was  the  law;  it  was  necessary 
to  the  legality  of  the  issue  that  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  should  be  complied 
with.  It  will  be  seen  in  this  instance  at 
what  cost  obedience  to  this  provision  of 
the  statute  was  secured. 

When  the  bond  issues  of  the  Treasury 
required  an  average  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand signatures  daily,  every  means  of  do- 
ing the  work  rapidly  was  necessarily  em- 
ployed. The  signature  itself  was  changed. 
If  each  initial  letter  had  been  written  sep- 
arately, in  the  ordinary  way,  the  day  was 
not  long  enough  to  finish  the  task.  The 
whole  name  was  then  written  at  a single 
movement,  without  raising  the  pen  from 
the  paper,  or  once  arresting  its  motion. 
The  bonds  were  laid  before  the  officer  in 
piles;  the  instant  the  pen  was  raised  at 
the  end  of  the  name,  an  experienced  mes- 
senger removed  the  bond,  leaving  another 
exposed  for  signature.  In  this  way  it  was 
possible  to  write  ten  signatures  in  a min- 
ute. If  any  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  the 
rapidity  or  the  exertion  involved  in  doing 
this,  he  is  advised  to  try  the  experiment. 

In  the  present  instance  the  Register 
knew  from  experience  that  serious  work 
was  before  him,  which  would  affect  his 
health,  and  might  endanger  his  life.  He 
endeavored  to  set  about  it  with  judgment 
and  discretion.  He  called  in  an  ex- 
perienced army  surgeon,  informed  him 
that  he  intended  to  continue  to  sign  his 
name  for  just  as  many  consecutive  hours 
as  his  strength  would  permit;  that  he  was 
desired  to  remain  in  constant  attendance, 
administering  such  food  and  stimulants 
as  would  secure  endurance  for  the  longest 
possible  time.  The  necessary  supplies 
were  procured,  the  arrangements  perfect- 
ed, and  the  Register  was  ready  to  begin 
his  work  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Friday. 

The  first  seven  hours  passed  with- 
out any  unusual  sensations.  He  had 
signed  for  that  length  of  time  so  frequently 
that  it  had  become  a custom  to  which  the 
muscles  had  adapted  themselves,  so  that 
they  worked  uncomplainingly.  In  these 
first  seven  hours  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  signatures  were  made.  But 
within  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  hour 
there  were  evidences  of  great  muscular 


discontent,  which  soon  threatened  to  break 
out  into  open  rebellion.  As  the  time 
slowly  wore  on,  in  the  forenoon  of  Sat- 
urday, every  muscle  on  the  right  side 
connected  with  the  movement  of  the  hand 
and  arm  became  inflamed,  and  the  pain 
was  almost  beyond  endurance.  It  was 
necessary  to  continue  the  work,  for  if  it 
should  be  suspended  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  the  inflammation  might 
become  so  great  that  control  over  the  mo- 
tion of  the  arm  and  its  farther  use  would 
become  impossible.  In  the  slight  pauses 
which  were  made,  rubbing,  the  application 
of  hot  water,  and  other  remedies  were  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  pain 
and  reduce  the  inflammation.  They  were 
comparatively  ineffectual,  and  the  hours 
dragged  on  without  bringing  much  relief. 

During  the  course  of  Saturday  after- 
noon the  acuteness  of  the  pain  sensibly 
diminished.  The  muscles,  finding  that 
resistance  was  unavailing,  had  to  give  up 
the  contest.  A series  of  sensations  fol- 
lowed which,  though  less  difficult  to  en- 
dure, were  still  more  alarming.  A feel- 
ing of  numbness  commenced  in  the  hand, 
and  slowly  crept  up  the  arm  to  the  shoul- 
der, producing  an  effect  as  if  the  hand 
and  arm  were  dead.  With  this  came  a 
distortion  of  the  fingers,  so  that  the  pen, 
instead  of  being  held  in  the  usual  manner, 
was  placed  between  the  first  finger  and 
the  thumb.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  this  condition  of  the  muscles  would 
have  changed  the  form  of  the  signature. 
It  did  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same  movements 
seemed  to  result  in  their  continuance  in- 
dependently of  the  will.  The  signature 
was  still  a fair  one. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  devices  and  means  resorted  to 
to  prevent  sleep  and  to  continue  the  work. 
Changes  of  position,  violent  exercise,  go- 
ing out  into  the  open  air  and  walking 
rapidly  for  ten  minutes,  concentrated  ex- 
tracts, prepared  food,  stimulants  more  in 
kind  and  number  than  can  now  be  recalled 
— every  imaginable  means  was  employed 
during  the  night  of  Saturday.  Notwith- 
standing their  use  with  a liberal  hand,  it 
became  evident  that  weakness  was  grad- 
ually asserting  itself,  and  that  the  time  was 
approaching  when  the  work  must  cease 
from  pure  exhaustion.  The  surgeon  de- 
cided that  within  two  or  three  hours  at 
the  latest  the  strength  would  give  out,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  officer 
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should  resign,  and  another  Register  be  ap- 
pointed. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  long-contin- 
ued exertion  had  to  some  extent  influenced 
the  mind  of  the  Register,  and  that  his  ob- 
jections to  the  change  proposed  were  more 
imaginary  than  real.  The  names  of  two 
Registers  appearing  on  the  same  issue  of 
bonds  was  an  apparent  irregularity  which 
might  require  explanations  and  involve 
delay.  Calling  on  the  President  to  appoint 
another  Register  on  Sunday  was,  to  say 
the  least,  an  impropriety  which  would  ex- 
cite public  comment,  even  if  the  act  itself 
were  legal,  of  which  some  doubt  was  en- 
tertained. It  was  four  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning;  only  a few  more  than  two  thou- 
sand signatures  would  complete  the  labor. 
The  Register  determined  he  would  finish 
the  task,  although  the  surgeon  earnestly 
advised  him  that  it  would  involve  a con- 
siderable danger  to  his  life. 

I have  not,  and  had  not  at  the  time,  a 
very  accurate  memory  of  the  events  of 
that  Sunday  morning.  That  I could  not 
remain  in  the  same  position  for  more  Chan 
a few  moments,  that  the  bonds  were  car- 
ried from  desk  to  table  and  from  place 
to  place  to  enable  me  to  make  ten  signa- 
tures at  a time,  that  my  fingers  and  hand 
were  twisted  and  drawn  out  of  their  natu- 
ral shape — these  and  other  facts  are  faint- 
ly remembered.  The  memory  is  more  dis- 
tinct that  at  about  twelve  o’clock,  noon, 
the  last  bond  was  reached  and  signed,  and 
the  work  was  finished,  the  last  hundred 
bonds  requiring  more  time  than  the  first 
thousand.  One  fact  I have  special  cause 
to  remember.  This  abuse  of  muscular 
energy  eventually  caused  my  resignation 
from  the  Treasury,  and  cost  me  several 
years  of  physical  pain. 

After  the  bonds  were  signed  I suffered 
more  than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
process.  My  nervous  system  was  so  thor- 
oughly shattered  that  during  the  night  of 
Sunday  sleep  was  impossible.  On  Mon- 
day night,  after  three  full  days  and  nights 
during  which  I had  not  lost  consciousness 
for  a moment,  I fell  asleep  from  pure  ex- 
haustion. My  subsequent  experience  can 
only  be  interesting  to  myself;  certainly 
not  to  the  general  reader. 

The  bonds  reached  the  steamer  in  time, 
and  the  promise  of  our  minister  was  faith- 
fully kept.  Whether  an  actual  deposit 
of  the  bonds  was  made,  I do  not  know. 
From  the  published  statements  at  the  time 
it  appeared  that  no  effort  to  deliver  the 
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vessels  was  made  after  the  objections  of 
the  government  were  made  known.  In 
fact  the  iron-clads  were  shortly  after  sold 
to  one  of  the  Eastern  powers,  and  their 
field  of  operations  was  the  Mediterranean 
instead  of  the  American  coasts.  The 
ability  of  Mr.  Adams  to  comply  with  the 
condition  and  furnish  the  security  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  end  of  the  controversy.  It 
is  not  known  that  the  deposit  of  the  coin 
required  was  ever  made.  It  is  known 
that  a few  months  later  every  one  of  the 
bonds  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
original  packages,  with  the  seals  of  the 
Treasury  unbroken. 

Many  years  elapsed  before  the  Register 
atoned  for  this  violation  of  the  laws,  which 
never  fail  to  punish  those  who  break 
them.  While  he  remained  in  office  there 
was  no  day  in  which  he  was  not  reminded 
by  a sharp  rheumatic  twinge  of  the  events 
of  that  Sunday  morning.  After  he  had 
left  the  Treasury  there  were  five  long 
years  in  which  he  could  never  promise 
that  he  could  perform  any  professional  la- 
bor at  any  fixed  date  in  the  future. 

The  issue  of  these  bonds  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  some  measurements  show- 
ing the  great  bulk  of  paper  used  in  the 
whole  issue  $513,000,000.  I did  not  leave 
the  Treasury  that  Sunday  morning  until 
I had  seen  these  measurements  made.  The 
denominations  of  the  coupon  “five-twen- 
ties” were  “fifties,”  “one  hundreds,” 
“five  hundreds,”  and  “one  thousands.” 
Of  the  registered  the  denominations  were 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  “ five  thou- 
sands” and  “ten  thousands.”  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  issue  was  registered, 
and  the  certificates  used  were  ordinarily 
“ one  thousand  ” and  under.  The  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  bonds,  represent- 
ing $10,000,000  of  the  present  issue, 
were  a reasonably  accurate  average  of  the 
whole  issue.  These  $10, 000, 000  were  made 
into  packages  of  $1,000,000  each,  of  the 
same  length  and  breadth  of  the  bonds 
themselves,  one  bond  being  laid,  without 
folding,  upon  another.  Each  package 
was  covered  with  one  thickness  of  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  then  bound  as  closely  as 
possible  with  strong  cord,  rendering  each 
package  as  thin  as  it  could  be  made.  The 
ten  packages  were  then  laid  in  a single 
pile,  one  above  the  other.  They  measured 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height.  From  these 
data  each  one  can  compute  for  himself 
the  height  of  the  pile  of  paper  used  in  an 
issue  of  $513,000,000. 
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BY  8.  B. 

KNOW  General  Stamper  ?”  and  the 
speaker  looked  at  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  wonder  in  his  eyes  that  amused 
me  ; then  he  smiled.  “ Know  General 
Stamper — ‘ old  General  Billy’?  Of  co’se  I 
do.  Where  were  you  raised  ?” 

“ Not  in  Alabama,”  I answered. 

“ I thought  as  much,”  came  with  a ring 
of  pity  in  the  voice.  “There’s  nobody  in 
this  State  has  to  ask  who  is  General 
Stamper.” 

We  were  standing  outside  the  door  of 
the  only  thing  in  Booker  City  that  could 
be  called  a building — Booker  City,  that 
might  have  been  described  as  a “wide 
place  in  the  road.” 

Over  the  door  of  this  building  was  the 
sign,  “ G . W.  S.  Booker , General  Mer- 
chant”; a little  lower  down  came  a small- 
er sign,  “ Post-office.”  On  either  side  the 
shop,  and  out  behind  it,  stretched  the  un- 
broken pine-barren;  in  front  the  trees  had 
been  cut  away,  and  the  wheel  tracks  be- 
tween the  ragged  stumps  showed  dimly 
the  street  of  the  future.  Beyond  the 
stumps  came  a ditch  that  cut  through  the 
sandy  soil  and  deep  into  the  red  clay; 
across  this  ditch  two  old  “cross-ties” 
made  a bridge  to  the  railway. 

Across  the  railway  there  was  a black- 
smith’s shed,  and  one  or  two  shanties 
where  some  bloodless-lookiug  people,  with 
straight,  clay-colored  hair  and  vacant 
eyes,  made  shift  to  live.  And  this  was 
Booker  City. 

The  train  had  left  me  there  ten  minutes 
before  this  true  story  opens;  my  valise 
stood  just  inside  the  door  of  the  shop ; my 
overcoat  was  buttoned  against  the  chill 
February  wind.  I had  come  straight 
through  from  New  York,  sent  out  by  a 
great  railway  syndicate  as  a sort  of  pri- 
vate detective,  to  look  into  the  merits  of 
Booker  City.  By  profession  I am  a civil 
engineer. 

“We  send  you  because  you  are  a South- 
ern man,”  my  chief  had  said,  “and  will 
therefore  understand  the  people  and  win 
their  confidence.  I want  you  to  go  down 
to  this  ‘ Booker  City,’  and  see  this  ‘Gen- 
eral William  Stamper.’  Look  the  whole 
thing  up  incog  ; be  anything  you  like, 
and  draw  for  anything  you  may  want. 
Here  is  a map  of  the  city.” 

So  I packed  my  portmanteau  and  start- 


ELLIOTT. 

ed  for  Booker  City.  Arriving,  I asked 
the  only  man  I saw  as  to  General  Stam- 
per, with  the  results  given  above. 

“Where  does  General  Stamper  live  ?” 
I went  on. 

“ ’Cross  the  railroad  ’bout  a mile.  He 
owns  moster  this  county;  I own  some, 
though.  I own  this  store  and  down  the 
railroad  ’bout  a mile;  but  our  fam’lies 
were  always  friends,  and  me  and  General 
Stamper  persuaded  the  railroad  to  have 
a station  here.  I’ve  got  Stamper  in  my 
name.”  This  last  was  said  proudly. 

“And  you  got  the  station  in  order  to 
make  your  land  more  valuable,  I sup- 
pose ?”  in  a mild  tone. 

My  companion  turned  on  me  slowly. 
“Not  exactly,”  he  answered;  “for  it 
couldn’t  be  made  much  more  valuable  ” 
—putting  a piece  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth. 
“ We’ve  got  coal  and  iron  right  back  here 
in  the  hills,  and  a big  syndicate  behind 
us;  we’ll  have  five  thousand  people  here 
by  next  month.” 

“Roosting  on  stumps,”  I asked,  “and 
feeding  on  pine  knots  ?” 

“ Maybe,  and  maybe  not,”  he  answered, 
quietly ; “and  maybe  by  that  time  you’ll 
have  money  enough  to  come  back  and  see.  ” 

“If  not,  will  you  have  money  enough 
to  lend  me  a dollar  or  two  ?” 

“ I’ll  have  it,  you  bet;  but  whether  I’ll 
lend  it  to  you  or  not,  that's  another  ques- 
tion; and  yonder  comes  General  Billy.” 

I looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
coming  through  the  pines  I saw  a muddy 
old  buggy,  very  much  bent  down  on  one 
side,  and  drawn  by  a gray  mule;  of  course 
the  harness  was  helped  out  with  pieces  of 
rope,  and  the  slim,  rascally  looking  negro 
boy  who  drove  was  ragged;  so  natural 
were  these  things  to  that  kind  of  vehicle 
that  I scarcely  observed  them;  but  the 
man  pointed  out  as  “General  Billy” 
caught  my  attention  instantly  and  firmly. 
When  the  buggy  stopped  I saw  that  his 
left  arm  and  right  leg  were  missing,  but, 
in  spite  of  that,  he  leaped  out  quite  nim- 
bly. He  was  a large,  ruddy  man,  dressed 
in  a baggy  suit  of  gray  jeans,  with  a soft 
black  hat  drawn  well  down  on  his  head, 
and  from  under  it  some  thin  gray  hair 
curled  over  his  coat  collar.  His  eyes  were 
bright  and  deep  set,  and  twinkled  as 
merrily  as  if  a third  of  him  were  not  in 
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thte  grave.  He  swung  himself  along  with 
great  agility,  and  had  a cheery  voice. 

44  And  how  is  the  father  of  my  country 
to-day  ?”  he  cried  as  he  hopped  into  the 
shop.  Then,  balancing  himself  skilfully, 
he  hit  my  friend  Booker  a pretty  solid 
blow  with  his  crutch.  “George  Wash- 
ington Stamper  Booker!  By  gad,  man! 
if  your  name  had  done  its  duty  it  would 
have  destroyed  you  long  ago;  everyday  I 
am  expecting  to  hear  that  it  has  struck  in 
and  killed  you.  And  your  name  ?” — lean- 
ing on  his  crutches  and  eying  me  keenly. 
“You  look  very  familiar  somehow.” 

“Willoughby  is  my  name,”  I answered. 

“Willoughby?  The  devil!  Kemper 
Willoughby  ?” 

“ John  Kemper  Willoughby,”  I amend- 
ed, in  some  surprise. 

“Oh,  blast  the  John!  Here,  shake!” 
extending  his  one  hand,  that  seemed  to  me 
to  be  marvellously  small.  4 4 What  kin  are 
you  to  old  Kemper  Willoughby  of  Chil- 
howie  ?” 

“Grandson.” 

44 Bless  my  eyes,  my  dear  boy!”  and 
he  wrung  my  hand  painfully  almost. 
“I  wouldn’t  take  a thousand  dollars  for 
this  meeting;  no,  sir,  not  five  thousand; 
no,  not  Booker  City  itself,”  throwing 
back  his  head  with  a ringing  laugh. 

It  was  a sweet  laugh,  and  his  voice  had 
a tone  in  it  that  made  me  think  of  my  fa- 
ther; his  face  was  clean-shaven,  too,  like 
my  father’s,  and  his  mouth  and  teeth  and 
laugh  reminded  me  of  Joseph  Jefferson. 

“There  was  something  in  the  cut  of 
you,”  he  went  on,  44  and  in  the  setting  of 
your  eyes,  that  took  me  back  to  some  fig- 
trees  in  your  grandfather’s  back  yard. 
You  looked  as  your  father  Kemper  used 
to  look  when  we  were  stealing  figs — it 
was  not  really  stealing,  you  know  ; only 
Mrs.  Willoughby  was  saving  the  figs  for 
something.  God  knows  what  women  save 
things  for,  but  they  are  always  doing  it. 
But  you  looked  just  like  him— surprised, 
and  amused,  and  a little  disgusted  with 
yourself.  All  the  Willoughbys  look  alike 
— all  cut  out  of  the  same  piece  of  cloth. 
See  here,  General  Washington  Booker, 
look  alive,  and  hand  out  the  mail.  I want 
to  take  the  boy  home,”  rattling  on  with- 
out drawing  a breath.  44  Fifty  years  ago 
we  were  in  those  fig-trees.  And  your  fa- 
ther ?” 

44 1 am  the  only  one  of  the  name  left,” 
I answered,  briefly. 

“Good  heavens!”— taking  up  the  one 
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letter  that  Booker  laid  on  the  counter — 
44  only  one,  and  there  used  to  be  such  lots 
of  them— Willoughbys  world  without  end ; 
only  one  left— only  one!”  and,  leaning 
on  his  crutch,  he  looked  at  me  sadly. 
44  The  war,  I suppose  ?”  he  said. 

“Yes.” 

“And  at  the  last  we  went  under,  all 
for  nothing;  and  now  we  must  be  patient, 
and  say  we  were  wrong,  or,  at  the  least, 
unwise,  and  forget  those  who  lie  under 
the  sod!  Never!  And,  by  gad,  sir,  I’ll 
make  something  out  of  them— something! 
Forget,  sir  ? No,  sir.  There’s  too  much 
of  me  under  the  sod  — me,  myself.  I’ll 
not  forget.  But  come,  my  boy,  we’ll  have 
some  supper  and  a talk,  and  maybe  some 
4 condensed  corn,’  ha ! ha ! — 4 will  you  have 
sugar  in  yourn?’ — and  I’ll  tell  you  about 
those  figs  your  dear  grandmother  did  not 
save.  Ah,  we  had  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  those  days — ladies  from  afar.  I have 
a little  girl  at  home,  God  bless  her!  She 
keeps  house  for  me.  Come  on : where  are 
your  traps?  Here,  look  alive,  you  young 
imp!” — to  the  negro.  44  Get  out,  sir,  and 
put  this  gentleman’s  bag  in,  and  you  hang 
on  behind;  and  don’t  you  dare  to  drop  off, 
or  to  get  hurt.  Get  in,  my  boy  ” — to  me. 
Then,  calling  back:  “Don’t  answer  any 
telegrams  without  consulting  me,  Booker; 
not  about  your  own  land  even.  Do  you 
hear?” 

44  All  right,  general.” 

44  Now  we  are  off,”  as  with  wonderful 
ease  he  got  into  the  buggy.  “You  can 
drive,  of  course,  and  will  not  be  afraid  of 
a runaway,”  laughing.  44  Booker  City  has 
not  made  my  fortune  yet,  so  I drive  a 
mule;  but  just  wait  a little  bit — just  wait. 

I will  sell  every  stump  and  tree  before 
long,  and  come  out  on  top.  Have  you 
anything  to  invest  ?” 

“No,”  I answered,  leaning  forward  to 
thrash  the  old  mule,  and  for  the  first  time 
realizing  my  position — almost  a spy! 
Well,  I need  not  be;  but  how  to  get  out 
of  it?  Write  that  I preferred  not  to  re- 
port? That  would  kill  Booker  City  as 
dead  as  Hector.  Write  what  had  come 
to  me  from  the  general’s  talk?  Die  the 
thought  and  the  thinker!  Besides,  what 
had  come  to  my  knowledge?  Nothing, 
really;  but  one  thing  was  certain — I could 
not  be  his  guest,  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  my  present  position.  I thrashed  the 
mule  again,  but  a wave  of  the  ears  was 
the  only  answer;  then  the  general  turned 
to  the  back  of  the  buggy. 
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“Get  down,  there,  you  miserable  ras- 
cal!” he  cried.  “How  dare  you  ride  at 
ease,  and  let  a gentleman  exhaust  himself 
on  this  beast  I Get  down,  sir ; yes,  and  be  in 
a hurry.”  The  riding  at  ease  meant  that 
Jupiter  was  hanging  on  to  the  back  of  the 
seat  with  his  hands,  while  his  feet  were 
clinging  to  the  springs  of  the  vehicle. 

He  dropped  off  now  as  nimbly  as  a 
monkey,  and  picking  up  a stick  as  he  ran, 
came  abreast  of  the  jogging  mule  very 
easily. 

“ Hi ! hi ! Git  up,  you  w’ite  debbil ; git 
up!”  he  cried,  prodding  the  mule  as  he 
ran.  “ Hi  I hi ! I’ll  make  you  know ; I’ll 
make  you  go ; I’ll  poke  you  troo  an’  troo 
— hi ! hi !” 

“That’s  you,  Jupiter,”  cried  the  gen- 
eral ; “ poke  him  lively.  You’ll  be  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  yet — ha!  ha! 
Get  up  now,  quick,  you  lazy  dog,”  as,  with 
a grin  that  seemed  to  meet  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  Jupiter  made  a dash  at  the 
buggy,  and  swung  himself  into  place  once 
more.  It  was  a wild  race  we  were  hav- 
ing then.  The  mule  was  cantering,  with 
his  ears  backed,  and  his  tail  going  round 
and  round  like  a windmill. 

“Negroes  and  mules  were  made  for 
each  other,”  the  general  said,  as  he  pull- 
ed his  hat  on  more  firmly.  “They  un- 
derstand each  other  in  a way  that  can 
be  explained  only  by  affinity;  and  to  see 
a negro  on  a mule  is  like  hearing  a mock- 
ing-bird sing  on  a moonlight  night  in 
summer — the  ‘ eternal  fitness  ’ is  satisfied.” 

While  he  talked  we  had  come  at  a rat- 
tling pace  through  the  pine  woods,  and 
now  were  moving  more  slowly  along  a 
red  clay  road,  that,  fringed  with  black- 
berry briers,  ran  narrow  and  deep  between 
rail  fences.  Presently  we  began  a long 
ascent,  still  between  rail  fences,  and  the 
mule  settled  down  into  a walk  once  more. 

“ We  are  nearing  home  now,”  the  gen- 
eral went  on,  “and  soon  we’ll  see  the  an- 
cestral roof -tree,  which  will  be  turned 
into  a foundry  shortly,  I hope.  I used  to 
have  some  sentiment,  sir,  but  poverty  un- 
screws the  spinal  column  of  sentiment. 
I’ll  be  hanged  if  I can  stand  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  here,  where  once  I lived 
on  the  fat  of  the  land.  No,  sir.  I'll  sell 
every  stick  of  timber,  and  every  foot  of 
land,  and  throw  in  the  malaria  for  no- 
thing. I've  starved  long  enough  on  ‘befo’ 
de  wah  ’ memories.  I'm  sick  of  it,  and  it 
is  not  wholesome.  I want  to  take  my 
child  away  from  this  African  atmosphere. 


Her  blood  and  breeding  will  show  any- 
where, sir;  and  with  a few  shekels  to  put 
a halo  around  her  head,  why,  she  can  do 
and  be  what  she  likes  — God  bless  her! 
And  I’ll  make  those  shekels ; I have  a few 
already.  But  just  after  the  war,  I’ll  give 
you  ray  word,  sir,  I was  an  absolute  beg- 
gar. I borrowed  money,  and  went  to  Mex- 
ico— well,  that  is  a story.” 

We  had  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill 
by  this,  and  half  - way  down  the  other 
side  I saw  an  oasis  in  the  red  fields  and 
a glimpse  of  a white  house.  A square 
white  house  it  proved  to  be,  with  deep 
piazzas,  and  a long  wing  running  back, 
and  an  old  garden  in  front,  with  cedar- 
trees  and  flags,  and  woodbine  on  trellises; 
there  were  some  oak-trees  and  locust- 
trees,  all  bare  of  leaves;  and  the  fence  and 
gate  were  on  their  last  legs.  I had  seen 
innumerable  places  like  it  in  the  inland 
South,  felt  familiar  with  the  gullied 
gravel-walk  and  the  “corn  shucks ’’door 
mat,  even  with  the  red  clay  footmarks 
that  extended  into  the  hall,  and  felt  that 
I knew  quite  well  the  slim,  fair-haired 
girl  who  greeted  us  with  “ How  are  you, 
pappy  darling?”  Then  she  stopped,  look- 
ing at  me  frankly  from  a pair  of  hand- 
some brown  eyes. 

“A  friend  of  my  youth,  Agnes,  my 
dear;  a Willoughby  of  Chilhowie,  where 
my  happiest  holidays  were  spent.  Kemper 
Willoughby,  his  father,  was  ray  boyhood 
friend,  and  this  afternoon  I found  him 
stranded  in  Booker  City.  I knew  him  by 
his  eyes — good  eyes.  Shake  hands ; both 
hands,  if  you  like.  If  he  is  true  to  his 
blood,  you’ll  never  find  an  honester  gen- 
tleman.” 

So  we  shook  hands,  smiling  the  while, 
and  I was  glad  of  my  blood  when  I looked 
in  her  eyes,  and  hated,  without  reason, 
my  good  chief  in  far-away  New  York. 

A Willoughby  of  Chilhowie — poor  old 
Chilhowie,  lost  in  the  war,  and  now  great 
phosphate-works.  The  old  name  had  a 
goodly  sound  to  it,  and  the  brown  eyes 
took  a reverent  expression  almost.  Evi- 
dently she  had  heard  stories  of  the  old 
place  and  people.  The  rooms  were  car- 
petless—desolate  expanses  rather — but  the 
fires  were  grand,  and  the  few  homely 
chairs  were  most  comfortable.  After  a 
while  we  had  a good  country  supper,  then 
Agnes  brought  some  tumblers  and  sugar, 
and  Jupiter  appeared  with  a kettle,  that 
soon  was  singing  on  the  fire,  and  the 
general  hopped  over  to  a cupboard  in  the 
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wall  and  brought  out  a black  bottle.  My 
case  was  full  of  cigars,  but  the  general 
preferred  his  pipe. 

“ I got  that  pipe  in  Mexico,”  he  said — 
“a  long  story.” 

“A  disgraceful  story,  pappy,”  his 
daughter  added,  bringing  her  work-basket 
from  a far  table—  “ a story  that  will  shock 
Mr.  Willoughby.”  She  was  seated  now, 
with  the  fire-light  playing  on  her  delicate 
features  and  fair  hair,  and  as  her  little 
hands  filled  the  battered  old  pipe,  she  look- 
ed up  lovingly  at  the  old  man.  “You 
must  give  Mr.  Willoughby  your  pedigree 
before  you  tell  that  story.” 

“Oh,  confound  the  pedigree!  Wil- 
loughby is  a gentleman,  therefore  he 
knows  one  under  any  disguise.  Will 
you  ‘ have  sugar  in  yourn,’  my  dear  boy, 
and  the  story  of  the  pipe,  or  rather  of  the 
time  when  I got  the  pipe  ? It  is  the  joy 
of  my  life — that  time;  it  was  life!  And 
that  old  pipe  was  the  beginning  of  the 
first  comfort  I had  after  the  war.  I had 
fought  for  four  years  in  the  cavalry,  part  of 
the  time  with  Forrest.  We  were  not  what 
you  would  call  a godly  set,  Agnes ; but  good 
fellows,  who  would  die,  or  worse,  would 
come  near  to  lying,  for  a friend — brave 
fellows:  God  bless  every  man  of  them! 
We  were  a reckless  set,  and  death  meant 
nothing  to  us;  but  we  lived,  ye  gods! 
Life  since  has  seemed  a faded  rag.  Well, 
I lost  my  leg  first.  I had  a hand  to  hand 
scuffle  for  it,  and  I will  not  say  how  many 
I sent  to  their  long  homes — it  hurts  Ag- 
nes— but — well,  my  leg  went;  and  not  a 
year  after,  my  arm.  I killed  the  rascal 
who  shot  me  in  the  arm.  Then  came 
the  surrender” — his  voice  losing  its 
cheery  ring — “and  I was  fit  to  murder 
right  and  left.  I could  not  stand  it,  or  I 
thought  I could  not,  and  trundled  off  to 
Mexico.  Beautiful  country,  my  dear  fel- 
low, lovely,  but  the  lowest  down  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  call  themselves 
Christians,  not  morals  enough  in  the 
whole  nation  to  satisfy  one  respectable 
old-time  darky.  I could  not  stand  it, 
and  determined  to  come  home,  no  matter 
what  was  the  state  of  the  country.  But 
how  to  get  here.  I had  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Texas  to  cross,  and  no  money  and 
no  railways,  and  only  half  rations  in  the 
way  of  legs.  I worked  my  way  to  the 
Rio  Grande  on  a broken-down  old  mus- 
tang. About  ten  miles  from  the  river  I 
came  to  a’  Mexican  jacal,  and  hesitated 
about  going  in,  they  are  such  treacherous 


villains.  But  I was  hungry,  and  pausing 
outside  the  door  I heard  a groan.  Some- 
body in  distress,  I thought,  and  cocking 
my  pistol,  I pushed  my  way  in.  An 
Englishman  lay  there  ; he  had  passed  me 
two  days  before,  travelling  across  country 
with  a party  of  Mexicans,  but  I had 
caught  him  up  again,  and  at  the  last  gasp. 
The  place  was  empty,  save  for  him,  and  a 
pot  of  tomalis  steaming  near  the  fire.  I 
looked  at  the  Englishman  first,  but  he  was 
dead.  I had  heard  his  last  groan  prob- 
ably, and  his  murderers  had  been  run  off 
by  my  approach.  His  pockets  were  rifled 
of  everything  save  this  pipe — a good  pipe 
in  its  day;  meerschaum,  you  see,  and 
had  a fancy  stem;  but  I prefer  a joint  or 
two  of  cane.  I was  glad  of  the  tomalis; 
but  I did  not  think  it  safe  to  linger,  as  I 
did  not  know  the  number  of  the  Mex- 
icans. My  clothes  and  shoe  were  too 
ragged,  however,  to  leave  a dead  man  as 
well  clothed  as  that  Englishman  was,  so  I 
helped  myself  to  a part  of  his  wardrobe. 

I had  not  been  so  well  dressed  in  years, 
and  I laughed  a little  at  myself.  ‘ You 
look  as  nice  as  a preacher,’  I said.  Then 
folding  up  my  old  clothes,  I left  them 
near  the  dead  man,  and  taking  some  more 
extra  tomalis,  I left  the  house.  ‘ As  nice  as 
a preacher,’  the  words  came  to  me  again: 
it  had  been  a phrase  in  the  army  when  a 
fellow  was  extra  well  dressed.  4 As  nice 
as  a preacher?’  Why  not?  Who  had  a 
better  time  than  preachers?  Why  not  be 
a preacher  ? I could  not  help  laughing  a 
little  at  the  thought.  Why  not  be  a preach- 
er for  the  time?  And  visions  of  fried 
chicken  and  hot  biscuit  came  over  my 
mind,  and  fiery  steeds  furnished  by  ador- 
ing flocks — why  not  ? I laughed  out 
loud  as  I jogged  on  in  the  darkness.  A 
preacher?  What  kind?  What  kind?  Out 
on  the  border  that  did  not  matter.  As 
far  as  my  experience  in  that  country  went, 
all  one  had  to  do  was  to  swear  one  had  had 
a call ; then  preach  and  eat.  That  was 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  you  see.  So 
I did  not  come  to  any  decision,  but  left  it 
all  to  chance. 

“I  was  so  much  entertained  by  my 
thoughts  that  I was  surprised  when  I 
found  myself  at  the  river.  It  was  day- 
dawn,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  I found 
some  Mexicans  with  a boat  just  where  I 
reached  the  bank.  I seemed  to  strike 
terror  into  most  of  the  party,  and  I 
shrewdly  suspected  that  it  was  the  Eng- 
lishman’s clothes  that  did  it;  most  prob- 
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ably  they  had  been  among  his  murderers. 
Some  ran  away,  but  two  remained,  and 
agreed  to  put  me  across.  Of  course  they 
thought  I had  money,  but  I kept  my  pis- 
tol lined  on  them,  and  when  we  reached 
the  other  bank,  my  pay  was  to  jump 
ashore,  and  tell  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage that  I was  to  meet  a party  of  Amer- 
icans there,  and  that  they  had  better  skip 
with  my  blessing  and  the  old  mustang. 
They  did. 

44  I shall  never  forget  my  first  day  as  a 
preacher.  I thought  of  the  character  so 
much  that  at  last  I began  to  imagine  my- 
self one.  I arranged  sermons  with  the 
utmost  facility,  and  all  that  I had  ever 
learned  of  catechism  and  hymns  and 
prayers  came  back  to  me.  The  day  pass- 
ed swiftly  enough,  although  hopping 
along  on  crutches  was  such  weary  work 
that  I began  to  think  longingly  of  even 
my  old  mustang. 

“ About  sundown  I reached  a settlement 
— a cattle  ranch — but  evidently  not  of  the 
highest  character.  Yes,  they  would  take 
me  in.  The  woman  of  the  house  had  a 
pathetic  face,  and  looked  at  me  searching- 
ly,  almost  suspiciously. 

4 4 4 1 am  a man  of  peace,’  I said,  in  an- 
swer to  her  look,  ‘and  I have  lost  my 
way.’ 

44  ‘ You  look  like  a preacher,’  one  of  the 
men  said. 

44 1 bowed  my  head. 

4 4 4 1 thought  as  much,’  he  went  on, 
turning  to  the  woman,  whose  face  had 
brightened  up. 

4 4 4 1 ’ain’t  seen  a preacher  in  five  years,’ 
she  said.  4 Ain’t  you  hungry  ?’ 

4 4 4 1 am,  indeed,  my  sister,’  I said;  4as 
hungry  as  your  spirit  must  be.’ 

44 1 Now  you're  shoutin’  V the  man  cried, 
slapping  his  leg.  ‘That’s  the  way  to  talk 
it.  I’ve  heard  ’em  a hund’ed  times;  an’ 
mammy  would  always  come  to  me  an’ 
say,  sof’ ly,  4 Go  kill  fo’  chickens,  Billy.’ 
I’d  know  that  talk  anywhere.  Golly!  go 
kill  something,  ’Liza— a horse — the  baby — 
anythin’,  an’ call  in  all  the  fellers;  bound 
to  have  somethin’  to  eat.  Gosh ! your 
stomach  thinks  your  throat’s  cut,  don't  it, 
mister  ?’ 

“I  was  wild  to  laugh,  by  gad,  sir!  the 
rascal  hit  the  nail  so  squarely  on  the  head ; 
but  I answered  quietly  enough,  4 1 would 
like  a little  food,’  adding,  meekly,  ‘if  you 
have  anything  to  spare.’ 

“The  man  went  out  roaring  with 
laughter,  and  the  woman  came  close  to  me. 


“ 4 Did  you  ever  marry  anybody  I”  she 
asked. 

“It  gave  me  a sort  of  chill  for  a min- 
ute. 

“ ‘No,’  I answered;  4 1 am  not  married.’ 

44  ‘That  ain’t  what  I mean,’  she  said. 
‘Me  an’  Billy  have  changed  rings,  an’ 
promised  befo’  the  boys,  an’  mean  it,  too; 
but  we  ain’t  had  no  minister  nor  no 
magistrate,  an’  somehow  I’d  ruther  have 
some  words  said.  It’s  been  three  years 
gone  now  sence  we  changed  rings.’ 

“‘And  you  wish  me  to  say  a few 
words?’  I asked,  my  compunctions  fad- 
ing as  the  woman’s  story  went  on. 

“‘Yes,  if  Billy’s  willin’,  but  he  don’t 
like  preachers  much.  He  don’t  believe  in 
’em ; but  I do.  I’ll  ask  him, ’and  she  went 
out. 

“This  was  a position  I had  not  counted 
on,  for  the  official  acts  of  the  clergy  had 
not  occurred  to  me,  and  for  a few  mo- 
ments I wished  myself  well  out  of  the 
dilemma;  but  I must  go  on  now,  for  to 
show  these  men  that  I was  deceiving 
them  might  mean  death.  So  while  I 
waited  I trumped  up,  or  tried  to  trump 
up,  the  Episcopal  marriage  service;  but 
something  else  would  come  instead,  and 
looking  into  the  matter  afterward,  I dis- 
covered it  to  be  the  catechism ; but  then  I 
knew  only  that  it  would  not  serve  my 
purposes,  and  I was  still  at  sea  when  the 
woman  returned. 

“This  time  she  was  followed  by  several 
men,  among  them  ‘Billy.’ 

4 4 4 Come  in,  boys,’  he  cried ; 4 we’re  goin’ 
to  have  a weddin’,  me  an’  ’Liza,  an’  that 
means  a supper;  don’t  it,  ’Liza?  An’ 
to-morrer  we’ll  have  to  loan  Brother — 
What’s  your  name,  mister  ?’ 

4 4 4 Stiggins,’  I answered,  with  a back 
glance  at  Mr.  Weller. 

“‘Stiggins,’  Billy  repeated.  ‘We’ll 
have  to  loan  Brother  Stiggins  a horse. 

I tell  you,  boys,  it’s  a good  thing  we’ve 
got  somethin’  to  drink  to-night,  an’  me 
an’  ’Liza  ’ll  change  rings  again.’ 

44  It  was  a trying  moment.  To  save  my 
life  I could  not  remember  anything  to 
begin  with,  and  as  the  couple  took  their 
places  in  front  of  me  I felt  puzzled  to 
death ; but  I could  not  fail,  and  I made  a 
mad  dash. 

4 4 4 What  is  your  name?’  I asked,  sol- 
emnly. 

4 4 4 Billy  Sprowle,’  was  answered  prompt- 

ly- 

“ ‘ What  is  your  name  ?’ — to  the  woman. 
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44  4 ’Liza  Dobbs.’ 

4 4 4 Who  gave  you  that  name  ?’  was  the 
thing  that  seemed  to  come  next,  some- 
how, but  I realized  at  once  that  it  would 
not  do,  so  determined  on  a common-sense 
question,  and  asked:  ‘Are  you  both  of 
one  mind  in  this  matter  ? Answer  as 
you  shall  answer  at  the  last  great  day!’ 
and  I let  my  voice  fall  into  profound 
depths. 

4 “Yes, ’came  from  the  couple;  and  from 
the  subdued  expression  of  the  company  I 
saw  that  my  voice  had  impressed  them. 
This  encouraged  me,  and  I made  another 
grab  among  my  memories. 

4 4 4 William,  will  you  have  this  woman 
to  be  thy  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to 
hold  until  death  us  do  part?’  And  the 
words  tumbled  out  so  glibly,  once  I got 
started,  that  I left  the  4 us’  unchanged, 
and  recklessly  plighted  my  troth  along 
with  them.  But  they  did  not  notice  this, 
and  Billy’s  4 Yes,  sir,’  came  like  a shot. 
‘Eliza,  will  you  have  this  man  to  be  thy 
wedded  husband,  to  have  and  to  hold  un- 
til death  us  do  part  ?’  I said  once  more. 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ 4 Change  rings,’  I went  on,  ‘and  both 
of  you  say,  44  With  this  ring  I thee  wed, 
from  this  day  forth  forevermore.”’  They 
obeyed,  Billy  looking  meeker  and  meeker 
as  the  service  went  on ; then  joining  then- 
hands,  I looked  at  the  company  sternly, 
saying,  4 1 pronounce  William  and  Eliza 
Sprowle  to  be  man  and  wife.’ 

44  By  this  time  lots  more  of  the  service 
had  come  to  me,  but  somehow  I could  not 
bring  myself  to  say  it;  it  seemed  to  stick 
in  my  throat.  But  what  I had  said  had 
made  an  immense  impression.  Every 
man  there  looked  at  me  with  something 
of  awe  in  his  eyes,  and  I heard  one  whis- 
per, ‘A  rale  sho-’nuff  preacher’;  and  the 
answer,  4 You  bet;  he  crawls  me.’ 

44  The  ceremony  over,  I sat  down  by  the 
fire  to  wait  for  further  developments,  and 
the  men  stood  about  awkwardly.  By  this 
time,  however,  I felt  quite  in  character, 
and  said,  in  a mild  tone,  4 Have  you  much 
of  a settlement  here  ?’ 

“‘Not  much,'  the  oldest  man  of  the 
group  answered,  4 an’  the  nighest  neigh- 
bors is  ten  miles  off.  It’s  a right  lone- 
some country.’ 

4 4 4 Yes,’  I answered,  4 but  good  grass.’ 

4 4 4 That’s  so,  an’  free.  Billy  Sprowle  has 
made  a right  good  thing  of  cornin’  out 
here,  him  an’  these  boys;  I ’ain’t  been  here 
long/ 


“ ‘ Do  the  Mexicans  trouble  you  much  V 
I went  on. 

“‘Not  as  much  as  they’d  like  to.’  Then, 
with  an  effort,  ‘Do  you  think  killin’  a 
Mexican  is  any  harm  ?’ 

44  ‘No,’  I answered,  promptly,  then  clear- 
ed my  throat  slowly — 4 no,  not  if  they  mo- 
lest your  property.’ 

“The  man  passed  his  hand  over  his  face, 
looking  at  me  curiously,  while  I gazed 
sadly  into  the  fire.  After  a moment’s  re- 
flective scanning  of  me  he  drew  nearer, 
and  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  stood 
looking  down  on  me. 

4 4 4 You've  got  common-sense,  mister,  ’ he 
said,  4 if  you  are  a preacher,  an’  you  an- 
swered mighty  lively  at  first  ’bout  killin’ 
Mexicans ; you  know  they  oughter  be 
wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ?” 

“I  gave  him  look  for  look.  4 My  bro- 
ther,’ I said,  4 1 fought  for  four  years  in 
the  war,  and,  as  you  see,  half  of  me  is  in 
the  grave.  I don’t  stand  back  on  killing 
or  on  being  killed  when  it  is  necessary. 
And  I like  hunting  too,’  I went  on,  ‘but 
I don’t  like  to  hunt  buzzards.’ 

“‘Shake!’  he  cried,  holding  out  his 
hand;  4 that’s  good  ’bout  buzzards;  Mexi- 
cans an  ’ buzzards  is  one.  Sakes-er-mussy !’ 
— turning  to  the  rest — 4 that’s  sense,  boys, 
preacher  or  no  preacher.  ’ 

44  They  all  drew  near  after  this,  and  sat 
down  near  the  fire:  they  had  fought  too, 
and  war  stories  were  plenty,  and  before 
supper  was  over  we  were  the  firmest 
friends. 

“Next  morning,  however,  after  the 
night’s  reflection,  Billy  came  to  me,  con- 
fidentially. 

4 4 4 Are  you  a sho-’nuff  preacher?’  he 
said;  ‘or  did  you  jest  put  it  up  on  the  old 
girl  ? It  won't  make  no  diffrunce  to  us 
boys,  you  know,  an’  ’Liza’s  done  eased  off 
’bout  bein’  married,  an’  we  won't  make 
her  onressless  by  tell  in’  her  no  better — 
but  are  you  a preacher?” 

“ 4 Why  not  ?’  I asked,  drawing  myself 
up.  4 What  have  I done  that  a preacher 
should  not  do?’ 

4 4 4 Oh,  nothin’  — nothin’!’  rather  hur- 
riedly; ‘only  you’ve  got  so  much  horse- 
sense,  an’  preachers,  you  know — ’ 

4 4 4 My  brother,’  I said,  gravely,  and  I 
laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  in  a way 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  an  arch- 
bishop, ‘you  don’t  understand;  I got  my 
sense  before  I was  called  to  be  a preacher; 
I was  a man  first,  and  then  a preacher. 
Do  you  see  ?” 
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“‘You  bet;  an’  you’ll  always  be  a 
man  ?’ 

“ ‘ Always.’ 

“ ‘ Thet’s  good,’  heartily.  ‘ I’d  like  to 
hear  you  preach.’ 

4 4 W ell,  those  fellows  could  notdo  enough 
for  me;  they  lent  me  a horse  that  was  to 
be  left  at  the  next  town ; they  rode  a long 
way  with  me,  and  Billy  gave  me  a Mexi- 
can dollar  as  a marriage  fee.  But  poor 
’Liza,  her  gratitude  was  pathetic,  aud  she 
brought  her  little  child  for  me  to  bless. 
That  got  me,  rather,  but  I gave  him  the 
best  I had ; it  was  the  last  blessing  my  dear 
old  mother  gave  me;  ‘ The  Lord  bless  and 
keep  you,  my  boy,  and  bring  you  home  at 
last,’  she  had  said.  I gave  it  to  the  lit- 
tle fellow,  and  the  mother  cried.  And  I 
did  not  feel  mean  a bit  for  deceiving  them, 
for  I had  done  good.  I had  made  that 
woman  happy,  and  had  mised  the  clergy 
in  the  estimation  of  these  men.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I felt  myself  a missionary. 

4 4 About  sundown  I reached  a little  town, 
a very  small  affair,  and  stopped  at  the  lar- 
gest house  I saw,  and  the  hardest-looking 
case  I had  ever  seen  came  to  the  door.  I 
asked  if  I could  stop  there;  he  said  he 
would  see,  and  went  back  into  the  house. 
Then  a woman  came— harder- looking  than 
the  man,  if  that  were  possible.  I told  her 
I was  a man  of  peace,  and  wanted  to  spend 
the  night;  that  I made  a point  of  going 
to  the  houses  of  the  best  people  in  the 
town,  because  they  would  have  the  most 
influence,  and  could  help  me  in  my  work. 
That  woman’s  face  was  like  a flint  when 
I began,  but  before  the  end  of  my  speech 
the  whole  expression  had  changed. 

4 4 4 1 ain’t  no  ’Piscopal,’  she  said,  the  de- 
flate that  had  left  her  face  still  linger- 
ing in  her  voice. 

44  ‘Of  course  not,’  I answered,  glibly. 

4 1 take  you  to  be  a wash-foot  Baptist.’ 

4 4 4 How’d  you  know  that  ?’  she  cried. 

4 4 4 There’s  a look  in  your  face,’  I said. 

4 4 4 My  soul  an'  body ! Come  in,  ’ and  she 
flung  the  door  wide.  She  put  me  in  a 
very  decent  room,  and  presently  I heard 
wild  shouting  and  a cannonade  of  sticks 
and  stones.  As  I had  distrusted  both  the 
man  and  the  woman,  I was  startled  for  a 
second,  but  the  screech  of  a chicken  re- 
stored my  equilibrium.  ‘Fried  chicken 
for  the  preacher,’  I said  to  myself,  and 
determined  that  I must  become  accustom- 
ed to  that  side  of  the  ministerial  life — and 
a very  good  side  too.  In  a marvellously 
short  time  I was  called  to  supper. 


4 4 4 1 s’poseyou  don’t  mind  havin’ a bate,’ 
the  woman  said ; 4 so  I jest  killed  a chick- 
en, and  knocked  up  a few  biscuit.’ 

“I  did  have  a little  feeling  that  the 
chicken  was  scarcely  dead,  and  that  the 
biscuit  had  rather  a jaundiced  look;  but 
I had  been  intimate  with  starvation  too 
long  to  be  fastidious,  and  I ate  with  a 
will ; and  as  I remember  it  now,  the  cof- 
fee was  not  bad. 

u 4 Is  you  goin’  to  have  a meetin’  ?’  was 
the  woman’s  first  question  as  I took  my 
seat  at  table.  4 1 ’member  you  said  some- 
thin’ ’bout  your  work,  an’  we  ’ain’t  had 
nothin’  but  ’Piscopal  religion  here  for  a 
long  time.’ 

4 4 4 And  you  don’t  like  it?’  I parried. 

4 4 4 No,  I don’t ; there  ain’t  no  grit  to  it; 
I want  my  religion  to  have  some  sperrit; 
I’d  ruther  have  a revival  now  than  mon- 
ey; an’  the  ’Piscopals  jest  keep  right 
along  quiet  an’  easy,  an’  I ’ain’t  got  no 
mo’  patience  with  ’em.  I’m  tired.’ 

4 4 4 Is  there  a clergyman  here  ?’ 

4 4 4 No;  he’s  dead.  He  come  for  his 
health,  an’  worked,  an’  died  'bout  a month 
ago;  we  ’ain’t  had  nothin’  sence;  but  if 
you’re  a Baptist  preacher,  there’s  nothin’ 
benders  why  you  can’t  have  a meetin’.’ 

4 4 4 If  you  think  so — ’ 

4 4 4 Yes,  I do  think  so:  you  look  like  you 
kin  preach.’ 

44 ‘Yes,  I think  I can.’ 

44  ‘Then  I’ll  send  John  out.  John!  I 
say,  John !’ 

44  The  man  who  had  opened  the  door  for 
me  came  in. 

4 4 4 1 want  you  to  go  round  this  town, 
John,’  she  began,  4 an’  tell  the  folks  that 
Brother — What’s  your  name  ?’ 

4 4 4 Stiggins.’ 

44  ‘That  Brother  Stiggins  will  have  a 
meetin’  to-morrer,  startin’  right  early.’ 

44  John  looked  at  me  slowly,  then  said 
the  one  word,  4 ’Piscopal  ?’ 

44  ‘No!’  and  the  woman  looked  as  ami- 
able as  a sitting  hen.  ‘’Ain’t  you  got 
no  sense,  John  Blye?  Did  you  ever  see 
a ’Piscopal  look  like  him?  He  looks  like 
he’s  got  grit.  Go  ’long  an’  tell  Brother 
Williams  to  come  over  an’  help  ’range 
’bout  it;  go  ’long.’ 

4 4 1 must  confess  I felt  rather  queer  as  the 
combat  thickened  round  me.  After  all, 
suppose  I could  not  preach  ? And  I said, 
mildly,  ‘Is  Brother  Williams  a good 
preacher  ?’ 

44  ‘No,  he  ain’t’ — frankly;  ‘but  he’s  a 
mighty  good  prayer.  I've  heard  him 
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pray  right  along  for  a hour,  an’  it  never 
seemed  like  he  d rawed  a breath.  Yes,  he’s 
a mighty  upliftin’  prayer;  he’ll  help  you, 
don’t  you  fret.  Jest  you  preach,  an’  hit 
hard  too,  an’  Brother  Williams  he’ll  raise 
all  the  hymns  an’  do  the  praying;  an’  he 
does  line  out  hymns  beautiful.’ 

“This  made  me  more  comfortable,  and  it 
was  easy  enough  to  arrange  matters  with 
Brother  Williams,  a small,  red -headed 
man — a druggist — a fussy,  nervous  little 
creature,  with  a long  red  nose  that  he  used 
as  a speaking-trumpet.  Very  soon  he 
and  Sister  Blye  had  arranged  all  the  de- 
tails; even  the  hymns  were  chosen,  and 
nine  o’clock  the  hour  fixed  on.  I was 
awfully  tired;  but  I chose  my  text,  and 
dreamed  out  my  sermon,  for  by  morning 
the  whole  thing  was  in  my  mind — a grand 
thing,  with  enough  fire  and  brimstone  in 
it  to  destroy  the  universe.  ‘Where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quench- 
ed’— that  was  my  text.  I tell  you,  Wil- 
loughby, I have  often  thought  that  I miss- 
ed my  vocation  in  not  being  a preacher. 
If  you  could  hear  me  once,  I believe  you 
would  be  converted  yourself.  By  Jove, 
sir!  all  the  town  was  there  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  a big  place  like  a barn,  which  all 
creeds  used  in  common.  Brother  Wil- 
liams was  there,  and  his  nose  looked  long- 
er and  redder  than  before. 

“We  started  them  off  with  a hymn ; then 
Brother  Williams  prayed:  such  a prayer! 
It  was  ridiculous,  sir!  I was  dying  to 
laugh.  If  you  could  have  heard  his  in- 
structions to  the  Almighty,  and  his  fault- 
finding too:  it  was  awful.  But  Sister  Blye 
— the  way  in  which  she  groaned  and  grunt- 
ed over  Brother  Williams’s  presentation 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Lord  was  ed- 
ifying in  the  extreme.  Then  we  had 
another  hymn— a regular  dynamite  fuse; 
but  nobody  showed  any  signs  of  religion 
except  Sister  Blye.  Then  I began.  I 
began  quietly,  but  in  the  deepest  voice  I 
could  muster.  First,  I gave  a picture  of 
heaven,  quoting  Milton  copiously ; but 
my  audience  was  quiet  under  that,  and  I 
realized  that  they  were  in  a coolly  critical 
frame  of  mind.  Further,  I realized  that 
I had  no  idea  of  heaven,  or  eternal  bliss, 
or  anything  eternal  for  that  matter.  I 
could  not  conceive  of  eternal  bliss,  for 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  had  been 
passed  in  battle.  I tell  you  there’s  no- 
thing like  the  rush  and  madness  of  a 
charge,  and  you  know  that  is  no  vision  of 
heaven.  I think  I failed  in  my  descrip- 


tion of  heaven ; so,  according  to  my  plan, 

I came  down  to  this  life.  I knew  that 
through  and  through,  and  I flayed  hu- 
manity alive  and  rubbed  salt  in.  Then 
they  began  to  prick  up  their  ears,  and 
Sister  Blye  looked  uneasy.  I liked  to  see 
it,  and  a determination  came  over  me  to 
do  a little  good,  if  possible.  And  I be- 
lieve I did.  I gave  them  the  devil  for  a 
good  half-hour,  straight  from  the  shoulder. 
Then  I dropped  down  to  hell,  and  then 
I made  the  fur  fly!  I knew  sin  and  re- 
morse ;”  and  the  general’s  face  grew  grave, 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  daughter’s 
shoulder.  “ Yes,  I knew  hell  better  than 
heaven ; it  came  easy,  and  I drew  it  strong. 
In  twenty  minutes  that  place  was  like 
Bedlam.  I have  never  heard  or  seen  any- 
thing like  it,  and  never  want  to  again. 
Such  howls  and  screams  and  shouting! 

I did  not  know  what  to  do  exactly,  for 
nobody  could  hear  me,  so  I stopped  and 
sat  down.  Well,  sir,  littleWilliams,  who 
had  been  lying  flat  on  the  floor,  howling, 
hopped  up  as  spry  as  a cricket,  and  lined 
out  a hymn.  It  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  have  done;  it  served  as  a vent  for 
the  excitement,  and  they  sang  with  a 
will.  Then  he  prayed,  and  exhorted  peo- 
ple to  come  up  and  be  prayed  for;  in  fact, 
he  got  up  a first-class  revival  on  top  of 
my  sermon ; then  he  took  up  a collection, 
to  pay  my  expenses,  he  said.  I don’t  know 
how  much  was  given  him,  but  I think  he 
and  Sister  Blye  got  a very  good  return  for 
their  labors;  they  gave  me  five  dollars. 

I refused  to  preach  any  more  that  day,  and 
told  them  I must  go  on.  Well,  sir,  peo- 
ple followed  me  to  the  next  town — fol- 
lowed to  hear  me  preach  again,  they  said. 
There  was  a real  Baptist  preacher  there,  a 
very  good  fellow,  who  kept  a shoe  shop. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  thought  of  a 
revival;  and  he  and  Sister  Blye  and  little 
Williams  arranged  the  programme.  I had 
caught  on  to  their  methods  by  this  time, 
and  determined  to  take  up  my  own  collec- 
tions. I did  the  work,  and  was  determined 
to  get  my  pay.  We  were  in  that  town 
three  days,  and  every  one  of  them  field- 
days.  You  never  saw  the  like;  such  a 
raging,  tearing  time  I have  never  con- 
ceived of.  But  the  funny  part  was  that 
when  the  collecting  time  came,  and  I 
started  out  on  my  own  hook,  Sister  Blye 
and  Williams  and  the  other  preacher  all 
dashed  after  me  full  tilt,  and  it  was  sim- 
ply a race;  but  many  refused  to  give  to 
any  one  but  me,  which  made  me  have 
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fewer  compunctions  about  taking  the 
money,  for  it  showed  me  that  they  under- 
stood each  other. 

44  By  Jove,  sir,  at  the  end  of  three  days 
everybody  wanted  to  be  baptized,  and  I 
nearly  exploded  when  their  own  preacher 
told  them  that  there  was  not  enough  water 
anywhere  short  of  the  Gulf  to  wash  away 
their  sins,  but  that  he  would  do  the  best 
he  could  for  them  in  the  water-hole  out- 
side the  town. 

44 1 did  not  take  any  hand  in  that:  the 
official  acts  I did  not  touch,  nor  did  I ever 
pray  in  public;  but  I did  not  see  any 
harm  in  telling  them  their  sins,  and  in 
making  them  wish  they  had  never  been 
born  because  of  the  fright  I put  them  in. 
It  was  pitiful.  But  I did  good ; I know  I 
did  good;  and  I made  money.  By  this 
time  I had  learned  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade,  and  my  brother  preacher  proposed 
that  we  should  agree  to  work  Texas  for 
three  months,  I doing  the  preaching,  and 
he  doing  everything  else;  that  we  should 
dismiss  Sister  Blye  and  Williams  imme- 
diately, and  divide  the  proceeds  into  two 
parts  instead  of  four.  That  fellow — Stal- 
lings was  his  name — was  something  of  a 
wag,  and  he  told  Williams  and  Sister  Blye 
that  we  had  entered  into  a partnership, 
and  did  not  want  them  any  more;  that 
we  had  concluded  to  stop  the  circus  busi- 
ness and  teach  religion. 

“It  was  astonishing  how  much  money 
we  made  after  that,  and  how  wonderfully 
successful  we  were.  The  papers  took  us 
up:  ‘Stallings  and  Stiggins,’  and  their 
grand  revivals;  their  preaching  and  pray- 
ing and  singing,  and  the  rest  of  it.  We 
went  from  town  to  town  in  style,  lived  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  and  had  as  many  horses 
as  we  wanted.  And  I added  a postscript 
to  my  sermons  that  any  people  who 
changed  their  creeds  under  stress  of  ex- 
citement were  renegades  and  fools.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  Stallings’s  face 
the  first  time  I tacked  that  on;  but  it 
took  like  wildfire.  All  the  preachers  in 
that  town  came  to  hear  me,  and  thanked 
me  for  my  sermons ; and  after  that  Stal- 
lings and  I gave  something  always  to  ev- 
ery Protestant  church  in  every  town,  with 
always  the  proviso  that  it  was  to  go  to 
the  preacher’s  salary — that  much  extra. 
Well,  that  got  out,  and  the  effect  was  mi- 
raculous: money  flowed  in.  Don’t  you 
see  that  I did  good  ? Then  the  scoldings 
I gave!  By  gad,  sir,  they  should  have 
taken  the  skin  off.  Bless  your  heart,  how 


I went  for  the  people  for  not  doing  their 
duty  by  the  ministry  1 Why,  Dante’s  low- 
est round  was  nothing  to  what  I prom- 
ised them  if  they  did  not  do  better. 

“But  the  end  of  it  all  was  wonderful. 
We  wertf  at  a little  town  not  far  from  the 
Louisiana  line,  and  I was  preaching  fire 
and  brimstone  for  dear  life,  when  a face 
in  the  congregation  caught  my  eye.  It 
was  the  saddest  face  I bad  ever  seen ; past 
middle  age,  with  sunken  cheeks  and  silver 
hair.  But  it  was  the  eyes  that  took  hold 
of  me— big,  pitiful  brown  eyes  that  looked 
hunted  and  starved. 

“ After  I had  seen  that  face  I could  not 
preach  anything  but  comfort  and  hope:  I 
could  not  say  anything  hard  to  that  wo- 
man. When  I came  out  she  was  waiting 
at  the  door. 

“ 4 1 want  to  speak  to  you,’  she  said, 
and  took  hold  of  my  arm.  4 You  come 
from  my  part  of  the  country — I know  it 
by  your  voice — and  you  are  a gentleman, 
if  you  are — ’ And  she  paused. 

44  ‘If  I am  an  itinerant  preacher,’  I put 
in. 

“ ‘ Yes ; it  does  seem  strange  to  me,’  she 
answered,  frankly;  ‘but  you  are  a gen- 
tleman, and  you  come  from  the  South  At- 
lantic coast.’ 

“‘Yes,’  I admitted,  beginning  to  feel 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  position ; ‘and 
is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you  ?’ 

“ 4 1 have  come  to  you  for  help,’  she  an- 
swered, tremulously,  ‘because  I seemed 
to  recognize  you  in  some  way;  and  yet 
your  name  is  not  a coast  name— Stiggins 
— I have  never  heard  it.’ 

“‘Outside  of  Pickwick ,’  I amended. 

4 But  where  do  you  live  ? Can  I go  home 
with  you  and  talk  to  you  ?’ 

“ ‘ Just  around  the  corner,  we  have  one 
room.  Yes,  you  can  come:  my  daughter 
is  there.’ 

4 4 In  five  minutes  we  reached  the  room — 
a poor  miserable  little  place,  but  absolutely 
clean— and  sitting  there  sewing,  a young 
girl,  not  more  than  eighteen.  She  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

“ ‘ Mamma!’  she  said,  and  I seemed  to 
hear  my  own  little  sister  speaking,  so  fa- 
miliar were  the  accents. 

“ 4 This  is  Mr.  Stiggins,  dear,  the  preach- 
er; he  comes  from  home,  and  will  help 
us.’  Then  motioning  me  to  a seat,  she 
went  on:  ‘My  name  is  Vernon — one  of 
the  South  Carolina  Vernons,  you  know.’ 

“ ‘And  your  maiden  name?’  I asked, 
rising  in  astonishment. 
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44 4 Asheburton.’ 

44  4 Marion  Asheburton  ?’ 

4 4 4 Yes,’  her  eyes  dilating  with  wonder. 

44  4 And  a long  time  ago,  when  I was  a 
little  boy,  you  were  engaged  # to  Jack 
Stamper,  and  he  died  ?’ 

“ 4 Yes— oh  yes ! Who  are  you  ?’ 

44  4 Willie,’  I said— 4 Willie  Stamper,  the 
little  brother:  don’t  you  remember?’ 

44  ‘How,  then,  is  your  name  Stiggins?’ 
said  the  daughter,  severely.  But  the  mo- 
ther asked  no  questions,  needed  no  proofs; 
she  simply  fell  on  my  neck,  and  cried  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  You  see  she  had 
gone  back  to  her  first  love,  and  her  first 
sorrow — had  gone  back  to  days  when  pros- 
perity and  luxury  were  the  rule.  Poor 
thing!  poor  thing!  Then  our  stories  came 
out — hers  pitiful  beyond  compare;  mine, 
that  seemed  to  grow  more  vulgar  and  dis- 
graceful as  I told  it.  The  telling  of  that 
story  was  an  awful  grind  until  the  girl 
laughed— the  sweetest  laugh  I had  ever 
heard.  God  bless  her!  They  were  des- 
titute— these  Vernons — had  moved  to  Tex- 
as, and  the  father  had  died,  leaving  the 
mother  and  child  to  struggle  alone,  poor 
things!  When  I met  them  they  had  not 
tasted  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  I took 
charge  of  them  at  once,  and  sent  them 
over  to  New  Orleans  to  wait  for  me.  I 
had  a good  deal  of  money  by  that  time, 
but  could  not  break  my  engagement  with 
Stallings,  and  it  lacked  a month  of  being 
out.  But  I preached  for  all  I was  worth 
that  last  month,  and  tears  and  dollars 
came  like  rain ; and  at  the  last  I had  lit- 
erally to  run  away  from  Stallings.  He 
said  we  would  make  our  fortunes  if  we 
staid  together;  but  I explained  to  him 
that  I was  not  so  anxious  about  making 
money  as  I was  about  looking  up  some 
heathen  I knew  across  the  Mississippi.  So 
we  parted,  and  I left  Texas  with  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  my  pocket,  besides  what  I 
had  sent  Mrs.  Vernon. 

“Well,  we  were  married — the  girl  and  I 
— and  came  home  here  to  Alabama,  where 
I have  managed  to  live  ever  since.  But 
I have  never  been  as  rich  as  I was  when  I 
was  a preacher,  for  all  my  expenses  were 
paid,  I had  horses  to  ride,  I lived  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  and  had  more  clothes 
made  for  me  by  adoring  sisters  than  ever 
since.  It  was  a wonderful  time.  Agnes 
here  thinks  it  was  disgraceful,  but  she 
laughs  sometimes  when  I tell  the  old 
story,  just  as  her  mother  did.  They  are 
forgotten  now,  those  happy-go-lucky  old 
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days,  and  my  little  wife  lived  only  a 
year — only  a year.” 

The  fire  seemed  to  burn  low  as  the  old 
gentleman  paused,  and  the  girl  laid  her 
head  on  his  shoulder. 

44  But  I have  lived,”  and  he  drew  a long 
sigh.  “Yea,  verily,  life  was  worth  liv- 
ing when  I first  set  out;  and  the  war”— 
shaking  his  head — “ I would  not  take  any- 
thing for  those  years  of  excitement;  by 
gad,  sir,  that  was  life,  sure  enough ! And 
just  after  the  war  it  was  not  so  very  bad ; 
there  was  some  novelty  in  being  poor, 
just  at  first,  before  we  learned  to  strive 
and  grind;  but  now  the  grind  is  awful, 
perfectly  awful ! For  everybody  is  grind- 
ing now,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young. 
Rich  people  do  not  stop  to  enjoy,  because 
they  want  more,  and  poor  people  cannot 
stop  to  enjoy,  because  they  have  nothing. 
We  have  lost  the  art  of  being  satisfied— an 
art  the  South  used  to  possess  to  a ruinous 
extent.  We  are  losing  the  art  of  having 
fun,  the  art  of  enjoying  simple  things. 
We  are  learning  to  be  avaricious,  for  now 
in  the  South  position  is  coming  to  depend 
on  money;  so  all  grind  along  together; 
and  I hate  it.” 

“But  when  you  sell  Booker  City, 
papa,”  suggested  the  daughter,  with  an 
earnest  faith  in  word  and  look,  “then 
you  will  have  enough  ?” 

The  twinkle  came  back  to  the  general’s 
eye,  and  he  tossed  off  the  last  of  his  toddy 
with  a wave  of  the  hand. 

“That  is  true,  little  girl — when  I sell 
Booker  City.” 

But  I did  not  want  to  talk  of  Booker 
City,  and  the  keen  old  fellow  noticed 
it,  and  cocking  his  head  on  one  side,  he 
said, 

“You  don’t  believe  in  Booker  City  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,”  I 
answered;  “but  I believe  in  you” 

“And  you  may , my  boy” — heartily; 
“and  I tell  you  Booker  City  has  a grand 
future.” 

I lifted  my  hand.  “Don’t  tell  me,”  I 
said,  “until  I tell  you.”  Then  I blurted 
out  my  story.  “ Of  course  I will  resign,” 

I finished,  “and  they  may  send  another 
man.” 

The  general  rubbed  his  chin.  “Don’t 
be  rash,” he  said.  “Write  your  chief  the 
whole  story ; let  him  recall  you ; let  him 
come  out  himself  if  he  likes.  To  resign 
because  I happen  to  be  a friend  of  your 
father  is  a ‘befo’  de  wah’  sensitiveness 
which  we  cannot  afford  now.  That  fine 
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old  sensitiveness!  it  was  silly  sometimes, 
but  exquisite.  We  cannot  afford  it  now, 
however;  and  by  the  time  we  can  afford 
it  we  will  have  been  made  so  tough  in 
the  grind  for  money  that  we  will  have 
lost  the  cuticle  necessary  to  it.  That  is 
the  reason  it  takes  three  generations  to 
make  a gentleman.  For  myself,  I don’t 
think  he  can  be  made  under  five  or  six. 
However,  accepting  the  proposition,  the 
first  generation  cannot  afford  to  be  a gen- 
tleman; the  second  generation  might  be 
able  to  afford  it,  but  don't  know  how;  the 
third  generation  can  afford  it,  and  maybe 
has  learned  the  outward  semblance,  and 
so  the  saying  has  come.  But  to  have  all 
the  ‘ear-marks,’  to  have  the  thing  come 
naturally,  to  have  it  so  bred  in  the  bone 
that  a man  can’t  help  being  a gentleman, 
and  has  hands  and  feet  and  ears  all  to 
match — that  kind  of  thing  takes  five  or 
six  generations.  And  even  after  six  gen- 
erations I*have  seen  the  4 old  Adam  ’ crop 
out  in  broad  thumbs  or  big  ears. 

“ Now  you  have  all  the  points,  Wil- 
loughby, but  you  cannot  afford  that  ‘befo’ 
de  wah’  sensitiveness.  Don’t  resign,  but 
tell  your  story,  and  give  your  honest  im- 
pressions; for  the  first  generation  cannot 
afford  even  a comfortable  lie;  it  requires 
4 a hundred  earls’  to  let  a man  lie  with 
impunity.  Humanity  is  still  too  crude — 
all  except  the  French  and  Africans — to 
put  up  with  a lie,  except  under  very  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  of  success  or 
position.  So  after  you  have  seen  Book- 
er City,  and  have  heard  all  my  plans, 
then  write;  but  don’t  resign  because  you 
happen  to  find  a friend  in  me,  and  so 
may  be  suspected  of  collusion.  If  you 


have  no  idea  of  collusion,  don’t  be  afraid 
of  suspicion.  Tell  him  that  I am  your 
friend;  then,  if  he  suspects  you,  he  will 
send  another  fellow  down ; but  if  he  has 
any  sense  he  will  not  send  to  supersede 
you.  If  he  does,  why,  you  come  over  to 
my  party — me  and  George  Washington 
Stamper  Booker”  — laughing — “and  by 
gad,  sir,  we’ll  work  those  fellows  for  all 
they  are  worth ; we’ll  never  let  them  rest 
until  our  fortunes  are  made,  and  Booker 
City  is  the  London  and  Paris  and  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  Rome  and  Athens 
and  everything  else  of  the  South  all 
rolled  into  one,  not  to  leave  out  Pitts- 
burgh and  Boston — yes,  sir;  and  we’ll  in- 
vite your  chief  down,  and  we’ll  take  him 
to  drive  with  Jupiter  and  the  mule,  and 
tell  him  about  those  palmy  days  in  Texas 
over  a good  hot  toddy,  and  by  Jove,  sir, 
he’ll  be  one  of  us  in  twenty-four  hours. 
We’ll  make  him  build  a memorial  for 
Sister  Blye,  and  save  a corner  lot  for 
Stallings.  Just  let  him  dare  to  supersede 
you,  and  so  help  me  over  the  fence  if  I 
am  not  such  a friend  to  him  as  will  make 
him  wish  he’d  never  been  born.  I have 
not  forgotten  how  to  preach,  and  I’ll 
make  that  old  Dives  think  he’s  reached 
an  infinite  prairie  on  an  infinite  August 
day  and  not  a water-hole  in  sight;  but 
don’t  you  resign.” 

I took  the  general’s  advice;  but  it  was 
a hard  letter  to  write,  and  I am  afraid  it 
was  a little  stiff.  But  the  general  was 
right;  I was  not  superseded,  and  in  time 
my  chief  did  take  a drive  with  Jupiter 
and  the  mule,  and  heard  the  story  of  the 
Texas  days  told  as  no  pen  on  earth  can 
write  it. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  HUMOR. 

BY  PROFESSOR  8.  H.  BUTCHER,  LL.D. 


TWO  psychological  facts  have,  more 
than  any  others,  offered  resistance 
to  evolutionary  theory,  the  sense  of 
the  sublime  and  the  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous; and  of  these  the  ludicrous  in  par- 
ticular, to  which  I will  now  confine  my- 
self. How  has  this  perception  aided  the 
survival  of  the  fittest?  In  its  developed 
form  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  may  ally 
itself  with  other  faculties  and  become  a 
factor  in  progress.  But,  according  to  strict 
Darwinian  doctrine,  it  must  have  had  a 
utilitarian  value  at  each  and  every  stage 


of  its  growth;  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
come  into  being.  The  difficulty  there- 
fore presents  itself  when  we  go  back  to 
its  early  beginnings,  and  seek  to  connect 
them  with  the  rudimentary  wants  of 
primitive  man.  What  was  the  use  of  the 
ludicrous  in  the  struggle  for  existence  f 
To  the  savage,  life  is  earnest,  roots  are 
scarce,  foes  and  reptiles  are  many.  In 
Cooper’s  novels  one  reads  of  the  noiseless 
laughter  of  the  savage  as  he  makes  his 
way  through  the  bush.  He  feels  no  in- 
clination to  awake  tigers  by  peals  of  laugh- 
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ter.  Such  conditions  of  life  do  not  devel- 
op a genial  sense  of  humor.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  at  a tribe  in  Ceylon,  the  Veddahs, 
who  had  never  been  known  to  laugh, 
and  who,  when  asked  why  they  never 
laughed,  gave  the  good  reason  that  they 
saw  nothing  to  laugh  at.  What,  then, 
was  the  use  of  laughter  to  early  man  ? 

An  attempt  has  been  recently  made  by 
more  than  one  writer  to  resolve  the  ludi- 
crous into  an  emotion  of  pure  malignity, 
man's  disinterested  delight  in  the  infliction 
of  suffering.  This  is,  in  fact,  a revival  of 
the  theory  of  Hobbes,  whose  words,  though 
well  known,  I will  here  recall:  “The 
passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but 
sudden  glory,  arising  from  a sudden  con- 
ception of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by 
comparison  of  the  infirmity  of  others,  or 
with  our  own  formerly.  For  men  laugh 
at  the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when 
they  suddenly  come  to  remembrance,  ex- 
cept they  bring  with  them  any  present 
dishonor.”  Now,  spiteful  glee,  though 
not  in  itself  an  emotion  which  tends  to 
insure  victory  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, yet  is  correlated  to  certain  victorious 
qualities,  such  as  strength  of  body  or  su- 
periority of  mind.  It  is  not  the  laughter, 
but  the  faculty  of  which  it  is  the  accom- 
paniment, that  indicates  success.  We 
may  observe  a similar  fact  to-day  among 
village  rustics.  One  who  is  physically 
feeble,  insignificant  in  appearance  and 
stature,  becomes  a leading  spirit,  simply 
because  he  has  got  the  gift  of  caustic 
speech.  And  in  a primitive  community 
and  among  backward  people  it  can  well 
be  conceived  how  great  a force  would  be 
wielded  by  a man  of  ready  and  sarcastic 
tongue.  Ridicule  would  become  one  of 
the  keenest  of  weapons.  Among  the  Es- 
kimo, we  are  told,  there  are  no  law  courts, 
but  public  meetings  for  the  settlement  of 
all  disputes,  and  for  the  punishment  of  all 
crimes,  except  such  as  involve  a death 
penalty.  At  these  meetings  the  opposing 
parties  contend  together  in  satirical  songs. 
Counsel  are  not  employed  on  either  side, 
but  in  their  stead  the  friends  of  the  liti- 
gants may  sing  in  turn,  if  the  principals 
are  weary.  The  cheering  and  the  dissent 
of  the  assembly  express,  as  it  were,  the 
verdict  of  the  court  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  (Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Es- 
kimo, Rink.)  Doubtless,  too,  in  savage 
jokes  there  is  often  a latent  cruelty.  A 
Murut  chief  was  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  British  North  Borneo  Corn- 
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pany,  and  was  vowing  to’  renounce  head- 
hunting and  other  like  pastimes.  “ He 
was  chopping  away  at  the  stick,  repeating 
the  oath  in  a loud  voice.  When  he  came 
to  the  part,  ‘May  my  wife  die'  (if  ever  I 
take  another  head),  he  stopped  short 
and  exclaimed,  with  a grim  smile,  4 1 have 
no  wife.  You  Peluans  cut  off  her  head 
long  ago.’  And  the  Veluans  gave  a sort 
of  laughter,  in  which  he  joined,  the  crowd 
around  rolling  about  on  the  ground,  con- 
vulsed with  merriment.”  (Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society , 1888, 
page  21.)  Even  now  malignity  in  its 
various  manifestations  enters  into  many 
forms  of  mirth.  Derisive  laughter  ac- 
companies not  only  the  triumph  over  en- 
emies, but  the  momentary  discomfiture  of 
friends;  for  there  is  in  civilized  as  in  sav- 
age man  “a  something  not  wholly  un- 
pleasant in  the  misfortunes”  (or,  rather, 
the  minor  misfortunes)  44  of  our  friends.” 
The  practical  joke  is  an  obvious  survival 
of  primitive  malignity,  toned  down  into 
playful  malice.  When  nature  fails  to 
produce  the  minor  mishaps  of  life,  man 
or  boy  steps  in  and  makes  practical  jokes 
to  help  out  (as  Aristotle  might  say)  the 
design  of  nature.  Where  the  modern 
school  boy  (who  may  be  taken  as  a fair 
type  of  man  in  process  of  being  evolved 
from  the  savage)  would  play  a practical 
joke  on  the  body  of  his  friend,  his  savage 
ancestor  would  dance  over  the  body  of  his 
prostrate  enemy  and  raise  a laugh  of  victo- 
ry. The  barbaric  and  childish  delight  in 
the  humiliation  of  others  is  visible  in  rustic 
sports,  in  the  pantomime,  and  in  Punch 
and  Judy.  I remember  being  much 
struck  at  the  representation  of  a play  of  Ar- 
istophanes, to  observe  how  many  jokes, 
once  good  ones,  are  now  flat,  but  that  one 
perennial  joke  remains  which  never  fails 
to  delight  mankind — to  see  an  actor  kicked 
off  the  stage.  Again,  at  a burlesque,  such 
as  the  play  entitled  The  Private  Secre- 
tary, in  laughing  at  the  Curate  we  take 
our  revenge  for  all  the  dull  sermons  and 
mumbling  priests  we  have  ever  heard. 
That  Curate  is  the  vicarious  sufferer  for  a 
world  of  parsons. 

Plato,  in  the  Philebus ,*  gives  us  a 
subtle  analysis  of  the  pleasure  of  comedy. 
His  view  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Hobbes.  According  to  him,  the  pleasure 
of  the  ludicrous  is  caused  by  the  sight  of 
another’s  misfortune.  But,  with  a far 
deeper  insight  than  Hobbes,  he  points  out 
* Phdebus,  pp.  48-50. 
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that  the  misforttme  which  provokes  laugh- 
ter is  the  self-ignorance  (&yvoia)  or  folly 
of  others  (and  not  any  serious  calamity), 
and  that  this  folly  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  inability  to  hurt  us.  Fear  casts  out 
laughter.  Powerless  self-ignorance  is  the 
object  of  comic  laughter. 

Among  savages  an  ignorant  breach  of 
etiquette  provokes  merriment.  An  act 
which,  if  done  by  a native,  would  involve 
most  serious  penalties,  and  perhaps  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  Great  Spirit,  is 
merely  amusing  when  it  arises  from  the 
foolish  ignorance  of  a stranger.  A New 
Zealander,  for  instance,  will  never  lean 
his  back  against  the  wall  of  a house ; to 
do  so  is  to  break  a “tapu”;  but  if  a Eu- 
ropean, entering  the  house  of  a native, 
leans  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  igno- 
rantly violates  the  sacred  usage,  the  com- 
pany is  highly  amused.  ( Traditions  and 
Superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
Shortland,  pp.  112-113.) 

Now  the  theory  of  malice  as  a con- 
stant ingredient  of  the  ludicrous,  though 
it  admits  of  many  applications,  will  not 
explain  even  primitive  humor  in  all  its 
forms.  Certain  kinds  of  jokes  in  which 
no  malice  can  be  traced  are  everywhere 
and  among  all  people  laughed  at.  Liv- 
ingstone somewhere  tells  us  of  an  African 
tribe  who,  when  for  the  first  time  they 
were  dressed  in  their  clothes,  rolled  about 
upon  the  ground  in  fits  of  inextinguish- 
able laughter  over  this  novel  situa- 
tion. The  New  Zealanders  used  to  divert 
themselves  with  a game  in  which  a num- 
ber of  boys,  ranged  in  a row,  at  a given 
signal  stand  on  their  heads  and  kick  their 
heels  in  the  air,  keeping  time  with  a song 
which  they  sing.  ( Traditions , etc.,  p. 
157.)  Similarly  if  a Samoan  chief  of  im- 
portance went  to  a public  meeting,  he  took 
in  his  train,  we  are  told,  one  or  two  humor- 
ists, who,  by  oddity  in  dress,  gait,  or  ges- 
ture, tried  to  excite  laughter.  (Samoa, 
Turner,  p.  129.) 

Nor  are  savages  unacquainted  with 
more  intellectual  forms  of  wit.  They 
love  making  puns,  and  very  bad  ones. 
Much  of  their  fun,  again,  consists  in  fram- 
ing riddles,  somewhat  of  this  character: 
“Twenty  brothers,  each  with  a hat  on 
hishead.”  Answer:  “A  man’s  fingers  and 
toes.”  This  is  Samoan  ingenuity.  The 
following  riddles  are  Albanian,  but  still  in 
the  savage  manner:  “Two  brothers  near 
together;  a mountain  divides  them.”  An- 
swer: “The  eyes.”  “ Wood  on  this  side, 


wood  on  that  side,  flesh  in  the  middle.” 
Answer:  “A  child  in  its  cradle.” 
“Wherever  it  goes,  it  writes  on  the  wall 
with  silver.”  Answer:  “A  snail.”  Num- 
berless such  riddles  might  be  quoted  which 
can  scarcely  raise  a smile  in  us,  and  which 
certainly  could  not  be  guessed,  as  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  so  remote  that 
a hundred  answers  equally  suitable  might 
be  invented.  The  propounder  of  such  rid- 
dles might,  on  the  malignant  theory,  pos- 
sibly laugh;  but  why  should  those  who 
fail  to  answer  them  laugh  on  the  same 
theory?  In  truth,  the  pure  pleasure  of 
malice,  though  it  enters  into  much  sav- 
age laughter,  cannot  be  traced  in  all 
varieties  of  it.  There  is  an  element  of 
mere  playfulness  in  savage  mirth  which 
resists  this  analysis.  Malignant  enjoy- 
ment cannot  be  the  ultimate  explana- 
tion or  single  source  of  the  ludicrous. 
Even  if  we  take  the  pleasure  arising 
from  the  degradation  of  others,  we  may 
see  that,  viewed  as  a source  of  comic 
enjoyment,  it  is  of  a complex  character. 
There  is,  first,  the  pleasure  taken  in  the 
suffering  of  others  for  its  own  sake;  and, 
secondly,  the  pleasure  afforded  by  a sud- 
den contrast,  in  this  case  a contrast  be- 
tween previous  eminence  and  sudden  hu- 
miliation. The  pure  ludicrous  is  not  due 
to  the  gratified  feeling  of  malignity,  but 
to  the  discovery  of  this  contrast.  Still, 
the  mere  contrast  is  not  generally  piquant 
enough.  The  joke  becomes  all  the  better 
if  it  is  made  a little  more  pungent,  and  so 
it  is  usually  seasoned  with  malice.  Such 
is  the  well-known  pun  on  the  word  “ No- 
man,” which  is  addressed  to  the  blinded 
Cyclops  in  the  Odyssey.  Here  the  play 
on  the  name  is  not  a pun  pure  and  simple ; 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a practical  joke  in- 
volving serious  consequences.  The  pun 
on  the  word  is  highly  flavored  by  the  ac- 
companying malice,  and  by  the  thought  of 
the  miserable  plight  in  which  the  use  of 
this  witticism  left  the  giant.  In  all  such 
cases  the  laughter  is  primarily  due  not  to 
malignity,  but  to  a certain  incongruity. 
Otherwise  how  account  for  the  fact  that 
genuine  malignity,  as  distinguished  from 
playful  malice,  generally  finds  other 
modes  of  expression  than  laughter;  also 
that  great  and  painful  reverses  of  fortune 
provoke  not  mirth,  but  pity?  The  enjoy- 
ment with  which  we  view  the  trivial  mis- 
haps of  other  men  is  at  once  expelled  by 
the  spectacle  of  real  suffering.  The  pri- 
mary source  of  the  pleasure,  then,  is  not  in 
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the  sight  of  suffering,  but  in  a particular 
kind  of  contrast.  Take  away  all  malice, 
and  laughter  is  still  awakened. 

Among  the  earliest  forms  of  comic  lit- 
erature is  parody,  whether  the  mock-he- 
roic, where  mean  things  are  made  ludi- 
crous by  dignity  of  language,  or  the  bur- 
lesque, where  great  things  are  degraded 
by  mean  words  and  associations.  How 
can  we  here  apply  the  principle  of  malice? 
It  would  surely  be  far-fetched  to  maintain 
that  we  are  enjoying  a sympathetic  tri- 
umph with  the  author  of  the  parody  over 
the  original  poet,  who  is  perhaps  dead  and 
buried;  though  Mr.  Bain  does  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  “much  of  the  enjoyment  of 
mankind  arises  from  victimizing  in  idea 
the  absent,  the  dead,  and  the  imaginary. 
Doubtless  the  satisfaction  would  be  still 
greater  to  see  the  sufferers  writhing  under 
the  infliction;  but  this  has  its  drawbacks, 
in  consequence  of  our  possessing  a tender 
and  sympathetic  as  well  as  a malevo- 
lent side.”  (Bain,  English  Composition 
and  Rhetoric , Part  II.,  p.  241.)  Again, 
take  the  joke  consisting  in  a surprise 
due  to  an  unexpected  turn  given  to 
the  last  words,  in  which  so  much  of  the 
humor  of  Aristophanes  consists.  Over 
whom  do  we  here  triumph  when  we  laugh? 
Whose  is  the  discomfiture  ? Not,  surely, 
the  poet’s.  Do  we  then  laugh  at  ourselves 
as  being  the  victims  of  a species  of  prac- 
tical joke,  as  looking  for  one  thing  and 
getting  another  ? We  might  in  certain 
cases  laugh  at  ourselves  an  hour  after- 
ward when  the  annoyance  of  a disap- 
pointment has  passed  off;  but  we  could 
hardly  laugh  at  the  disappointed  self  of  a 
second  ago,  the  more  so  when  the  disap- 
pointment itself  was  pleasurable,  not  pain- 
ful. A special  form  of  this  last  kind  of 
joke  is  the  anticlimax,  which  answers 
pretty  exactly  to  Kant’s  definition  of 
laughter  as  “ an  emotion  arising  from  the 
sudden  transformation  of  a strained  ex- 
pectation into  nothing.”  Mr.  Bain  says: 
“ By  the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  is 
a species  of  humiliation  or  degradation.” 
But  again  we  ask:  Who  is  humiliated? 
Can  it  be  the  person  who  is  himself  pro- 
voked to  laughter?  A good  instance  of 
the  anticlimax  is  a story  (unpublished,  I 
believe)  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  which 
I heard  Mr.  Lowell  tell.  Once  upon  a 
time  everybody  in  the  world  agreed  that 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  they  would 
all  raise  a shout  which  should  reach  the 
moon.  Accordingly  all  clocks,  watches, 


and  chronometers  were  set  to  exactly  the 
same  hour  and  second.  When  the  mo- 
ment came,  every  one  was  watching  and 
listening  to  hear  the  others  shout,  so  no 
one  shouted,  except  one  deaf  old  woman 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

These  instances  are  almost  enough  to 
show  that  malicious  laughter  does  not  ac- 
count for  all  instances  of  the  ludicrous. 
It  will  carry  us  along  the  line  of  develop- 
ment up  to  satire,  in  which  there  is  an 
echo  of  triumphant  laughter,  a tone  of 
scorn ; it  will  explain  sarcasm,  caricature, 
and  irony ; but  there  it  stops  short.  The 
pure  comic  eludes  this  analysis.  Indeed, 
if  Hobbes’s  explanation  were  adequate, 
the  man  who  laughs  would  resent  the 
sight  of  hundreds  of  others  laughing  in 
his  company,  the  egoistic  glory  of  superi- 
ority being  diminished  in  proportion  as 
others  share  in  it;  whereas,  in  fact,  laugh- 
ter is  contagious,  and  the  pleasure  is  in- 
tensided by  being  shared  with  others. 

Aristotle’s  brief  account  of  the  ludicrous 
in  the  Poetics  (ch.v.)  is  a step  in  advance 
of  what  Plato  arrived  at.  He,  too,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  is  speaking  with  special  ref- 
erence to  comedy.  “The  ludicrous,”  he 
says,  “ is  a defect  or  deformity  that  causes 
no  pain  or  hurt;  as,  for  instance,  the 
comic  mask  is  deformed  and  distorted 
without  causing  pain.”  The  limitation 
expressed  by  the  words  “without  pain 
or  hurt” — either,  that  is,  to  the  object 
of  laughter,  or  sympathetically  to  the 
subject — is  of  profound  importance,  and 
must  be  always  borne  in  mind  as  a neces- 
sary qualification.  We  laugh  at  a pom- 
pous alderman  falling  in  the  mud,  or  at  a 
man  running  after  his  hat  in  the  street; 
but  we  do  not  laugh  if  some  one  is  vio- 
lently thrown  from  his  horse.  But  even 
more  significant  is  the  omission  in  Aris- 
totle of  malice,  in  which  Plato  had  found 
the  essence  of  the  ludicrous.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  “ugliness,”  “deformity,”  and 
this,  together  with  the  word  “defect,” 
will  include  not  merely  what  is  physically 
ugly,  d isproportionate,  unsymmetrical ; not 
merely  the  frailties,  weaknesses,  and  in- 
firmities of  human  nature,  as  distinguished 
from  its  graver  vices  and  crimes ; but  also, 
if  we  take  into  account  Aristotle’s  views 
about  beauty,  the  words  may  not  unduly 
be  extended  to  embrace  the  incongruities, 
absurdities,  cross-purposes  of  life,  its  blun- 
ders and  discords,  its  imperfect  correspond- 
ences and  adjustments,  and  that  in  mat- 
ters intellectual  as  well  as  moral. 
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But  Aristotle’s  definition  is  still  wanting 
in  exactness;  for  though  the  ludicrous  is 
always  incongruous,  yet  the  incongruous 
(even  limited  as  he  does  limit  it)  is  not  al- 
ways ludicrous.  Mere  incongruity  pains 
and  jars  us,  if  we  simply  contemplate  it  as 
such.  We  desire  fitness,  symmetry,  ad- 
aptation, or  our  sense  becomes  blunted 
through  familiarity,  and  the  incongruity 
no  longer  strikes  us.  The  most  inharmo- 
nious combinations  in  time  appear  natural 
and  fitting.  Incongruity,  in  order  to  be 
ludicrous,  implies  a transition,  a change 
of  mood,  resulting  in  the  discovery  either 
of  an  unexpected  resemblance  where  there 
was  unlikeness,  or  an  unexpected  unlike- 
ness where  there  was  resemblance.  There 
is  always  a blending  of  contrasted  feel- 
ings, but  the  contrast  must  be  “without 
pain  or  hurt.”  To  “ see  a joke  ” means  to 
discover  the  unexpected  relation  estab- 
lished by  such  a change  of  mental  atti- 
tude. In  some  cases  mere  juxtaposition 
of  material  objects  not  usually  united  is 
sufficient  to  excite  laughter.  An  unex- 
pected combination  of  physical  peculiari- 
ties strikes  upon  the  senses.  The  mind 
passes  rapidly  from  one  group  of  objects 
to  the  other.  They  are  brought  together 
in  thought  by  an  instantaneous  process. 
By  the  law  of  association  their  incongru- 
ities are  discovered,  and  the  discovery  is 
immediate.  But  in  most  cases  a more 
conscious  mental  operation  is  needed  to 
establish  the  relation,  from  which  an  in- 
ference is  then  rapidly  drawn — rapidly  it 
must  be,  for  a joke  discovered  after  an 
hour’s  mental  agony  ceases  to  be  a joke. 

In  Addison’s  Spectator , No.  371,  we 
have  an  account  of  a wit  at  Bath  who  in- 
vited to  dine  with  him  half  a score  of 
men,  all  of  them  with  long  chins,  whose 
“mouths  were  in  the  middle  of  their 
faces.”  The  ludicrous  effect  was  here  due 
to  finding  united  in  the  same  assemblage 
a number  of  men  of  a particular  physical 
type,  the  specimens  of  which  are  generally 
kept  apart  in  nature.  The  combination 
was  intended  to  appear  due  to  accident — 
to  be  a curious  coincidence.  If  intention- 
al, the  rudeness  would  get  the  better  of 
the  absurdity.  Here  the  apparent  absence 
of  conscious  intention  heightens  the  comic 
effect,  if  it  is  not  essential  to  it.  But  in 
many  instances  the  presumed  presence  of 
will  and  free  intelligence  is  necessary  to 
make  a thing  ludicrous,  e.  g .,  in  reading 
the  lines  of  a newspaper  consecutively 
through  all  the  columns.  The  momentary 


amusement  is  derived  from  the  illusion 
that  the  incoherent  combination  of  words 
and  phrases  is  not  accidental,  but  is  in- 
tended to  make  sense. 

The  ludicrous  in  all  its  varieties  will 
be  found  to  involve  a mental  transition 
which  exhibits  an  unexpected  coinci- 
dence between  incongruous  objects  or 
ideas.  The  pleasure  of  parody  arises 
from  the  discovery  of  a contrast  between 
form  and  substance;  that  of  anticlimax 
from  the  surprise  due  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween great  expectations  and  small  re- 
sults, between  promise  and  performance. 
The  humor  of  exaggeration  is  due  to  the 
disproportion  between  the  idea  and  the 
expression  of  the  idea,  and  frequently  in- 
volves a union  of  incommensurable  mag- 
nitudes. Of  this  kind  is  much  American 
humor,  as,  “The  tree  was  so  high  that  it 
took  two  men  and  a boy  to  see  to  the  top 
of  it.”  A pun  is  the  discovery  of  simi- 
larity of  sound  under  diversity  of  sense. 
It  is  a sort  of  practical  joke  played  upon 
the  mind,  but  the  victim  or  patient  (if  we 
may  so  call  him  who  is  made  to  laugh) 
experiences  an  altogether  painless  plea- 
sure, whereas  in  the  practical  joke  the 
spectator  only,  and  not  the  victim,  enjoys 
the  situation.  A “bull”  is  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  hold  two  mutually  exclu- 
sive ideas,  two  unreconciled  contradic- 
tions, in  the  mind  at  the  same  moment. 
It  results  from  a mental  agility,  which 
passes  so  rapidly  from  one  point  of  view 
to  another  as  to  leave  out  the  intervening 
links  of  thought.  The  only  reason  that 
Irishmen  perpetrate  more  bulls  than 
Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  is  that  they 
are  a more  quick-witted  race.  “Tim,  are 
you  married?”  “I  am  not.”  “Then  a 
mighty  good  thing  for  your  wife.”  Or, 
“Isn’t  it  better  to  be  a coward  for  five 
minutes  than  a corpse  the  rest  of  one’s 
life  ?”  Or,  “ Died  of  the  visitation  of  God 
under  suspicious  circumstances.”  Or 
again,  “If  he  had  lived  till  next  Tuesday 
he’d  have  been  dead  three  weeks.”  Of 
the  same  kind  is  Lamb’s  reply  when  an 
article  was  returned  to  him  as  not  being 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  day: 

“D the  present  day;  I’ll  write  for 

antiquity.” 

Man  is  a logical  animal.  In  his  seri- 
ous moods  he  likes  to  discover  order  in 
the  world  outside,  and  to  exhibit  order  in 
his  own  thoughts.  But  in  his  playful 
moments  he  delights  in  inconsequence, 
in  the  interrupted  order  of  thought  or  of 
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events;  yet  he  still  pays  this  tribute  to 
reason,  and  his  sport  so  far  resembles 
his  more  serious  activity,  that  he  requires 
that  his  inconsequences  shall  seem  con- 
sequent. The  unconnected  ideas  are  so 
arranged  as  to  suggest  rational  coher- 
ence. Nonsense  must  wear  an  air  of 
sense.  If  that  condition  is  satisfied,  the 
nonsense  may  be  got  up  in  artistic  dress, 
and  a fine  art  of  nonsense  is  created. 
The  broken  order  of  the  universe,  with 
its  connections  still  seemingly  maintain- 
ed, creates  a passing  and  pleasurable  sur- 
prise. 

Inconsequence,  real  or  apparent,  as  a 
source  of  the  ludicrous,  may  be  seen  in 
its  simplest  and  least  artistic  form  in  the 
naivete  of  a rustic.  A Sussex  peasant,  for 
instance,  thus  described  the  peculiarities 
of  his  clock:  “No  one  understands  that 
here  clock  but  me.  When  the  hands  point 
to  twelve  it  strikes  two,  and  then  I know 
that  it's  seven  o’clock.”  The  peasant 
doubtless  reasoned  correctly  about  the 
ways  of  his  clock,  though  the  form  of  his 
statement  sounds  illogical.  An  answer 
of  Lamb’s,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he 
records  in  his  Letters , is  delightful  in  its 
real  inconsequence:  “We  travelled  with 
one  of  those  troublesome  fellow- passen- 
gers in  a stage-coach  that  is  called  a 
well-informed  man.  For  twenty  miles 
we  discoursed  about  the  properties  of 
steam,  probabilities  of  carriage  by  ditto, 
till  all  my  science  and  more  than  all  vtes 
exhausted,  and  I was  thinking  of  escap- 
ing my  torment  by  getting  up  on  the 
outside,  when,  getting  into  Bishop’s  Stort- 
ford,  my  gentleman,  spying  some  farm- 
ing land,  put  an  unlucky  question  to  me. 
‘What  sort  of  a crop  of  turnips  do  you 
think  we  shall  have  this  year?’  Emma’s 
eyes  turned  to  me  to  know  what  in  the 
world  I could  have  to  say,  and  she  burst 
into  a violent  fit  of  laughter,  maugre  her 
pale,  serious  cheeks,  when,  with  the  great- 
est gravity,  I replied  that  ‘ It  depends,  I 
believe,  upon  boiled  legs  of  mutton.’” 
Still  deeper  is  the  humor  of  Sterne.  “ It 
is  not  without  reason,  Brother  Toby,  that 
learned  men  write  dialogues  on  long 
noses.”  There  is  not  only  here  the  con- 
trast between  premises  and  conclusion, 
but  also  that  generalizing  faculty  which, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  a mark  of  the 
highest  humor. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  various 
modes  in  which  the  humorist  playfully 
presents  life  have  their  close  analogies  to 


the  forms  of  thought  under  which  th  e mind 
of  the  lunatic  involuntarily  works.  We 
may  trace  the  resemblance  from  the  lowest 
kinds  of  humor  upward,  e.  g.,  from  the 
“ bull,”  whose  frequent  equivalent  among 
madmen  is  some  such  contradiction  or  illu- 
sion as  that  which  endows  a man  at  once 
with  the  different  personalities  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  or,  by  annihilating  the  accident 
of  time,  makes  him  the  contemporary  of 
all  the  human  beings  who  ever  lived. 
Whether  the  madman  in  turn  finds  his 
ludicrous  in  the  prosaic  realities  and  or- 
derly sequences  of  the  outer  world,  as 
they  have  stamped  themselves  on  his 
memory,  I do  not  know.  But,  at  any 
rate,  such  reasoning  as  is  described  above, 
while  it  is  the  logic  of  bedlam,  is  the  sport 
of  sane  men.  Among  those  humorous 
freaks  of  reason  which  result  in  the  inver- 
sion at  once  of  the  ordinary  sequence  of 
events  and  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
things  may  be  quoted  a passage  from  De 
Quincey’s  well-known  paper  on  “Mur- 
der.” (Vol.  IV.,  p.  45.)  “ If  once  a man 

indulges  himself  in  murder,  very  soon  he 
comes  to  think  little  of  robbing;  and  from 
robbing  he  comes  next  to  drinking  and 
Sabbath-breaking;  and  from  that  to  in- 
civility and  procrastination.  Once  begin 
upon  this  downward  path,  you  never- 
know  where  you  are  to  stop.  Many  a 
man  has  dated  his  ruin  from  some  mur- 
der or  other  of  which  he  thought  little  at 
the  time.” 

Often  it  happens  that  it  is  only  by 
knowing  the  thought  of  another  that  an 
incident  becomes  truly  comic.  Irony  is  a 
conspicuous  instance  in  point.  It  proper- 
ly consists  in  saying  something  less  than 
you  mean, and  it  produces  its  effect  only  on 
those  who  know  the  hidden  meaning  and 
intention  which  underlie  the  words.  That 
effect  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
be  either  comic,  or  tragic  as  in  the  (Edi- 
pus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  or  in  the 
scene  on  Mount  Carmel  between  Elijah 
and  the  prophets  of  Baal— “Cry  aloud, 
for  he  is  a god,  etc.”  In  comedy  irony 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  modes  in  which 
humor  exhibits  itself.  As  a typical  situ- 
ation, one  may  take  a case  in  which  the 
spectator  has  been  admitted  into  the  secret 
of  a play.  The  character  on  the  stage  is 
ignorant  of  this  secret,  and  uses  expres- 
sions which  to  the  audience,  who  inter- 
pret them  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  have 
a meaning  entirely  different  from  that 
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which  they  have  to  the  speaker.  The 
amusement  arises  from  the  discovery  of 
this  very  discrepancy — the  contrast  be- 
tween fancied  knowledge  and  real  igno- 
rance— and  the  pleasure  is  heightened  if 
the  dupe  of  the  piece  imagines  himself  to 
be  the  one  knowing  man  in  it. 

Ironical  humor  is  greatly  indebted  to 
the  lie  circumstantial.  The  result  is  a 
mixture  of  plausibility  and  absurdity,  a 
series  of  transitions  from  the  possible  to 
the  impossible,  a combination  of  serious 
air  with  trivial  intention.  Irony  ranks 
under  humor  of  the  malicious  type,  and 
produces  a complex  emotion  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  pure  ludicrous. 

We  have  seen  that  in  all  cases  the  ludi- 
crous involves  the  discovery  of  a congruity 
in  a seeming  incongruity,  or  vice  versa. 
We  can  now  distinguish  between  wit  and 
humor.  Wit  is  an  unexpected  combina- 
tion of  unlike  ideas  in  such  a way  as  to 
bring  out  a certain  similarity  between 
them.  Humor  is  an  unexpected  combin- 
ation of  like  ideas  in  such  a way  as  to 
bring  out  a certain  dissimilarity  between 
them.  In  both  cases  there  is  a transition 
of  thought;  there  is  a perception  of  like- 
ness and  a perception  of  unlikeness.  But 
in  wit  the  dominant  impression  is  that  of 
likeness ; in  humor,  of  unlikeness.  “ Dog- 
matism is  puppyism  full  grown,”  is  a brill- 
iant instance  of  wit  and  humor  combined. 
Wit  has  been  sometimes  described  as  a 
faculty  of  seeing  resefnblances ; but  the 
man  of  science  and  the  poet,  each  in  his 
own  way,  see  resemblances  or  analogies, 
and  are  not,  therefore,  said  to  possess  wit. 
Wit  involves  a transition  from  the  per- 
ception of  difference  to  that  of  resem- 
blance; and  that  transition  must  be  rapid. 
Wit  is  and  always  remains  an  intel- 
lectual surprise.  Humor,  too,  in  its  rudi- 
mentary forms,  involves  such  a surprise. 
Here,  too,  we  have  the  sudden  transition 
from  one  idea  to  another;  from  the  like 
to  the  unlike.  But  humor  undergoes 
changes  which  almost  transform  its  ori- 
ginal character.  We  can  hardly  recog- 
nize the  primitive  humor,  say,  of  the 
practical  joke,  in  the  delicate  and  evanes- 
cent quality  which  distinguishes  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  modern  humorists.  We 
speak  of  a “flash  of  wit”  and  of  “a  vein 
of  humor.”  Wit  coruscates;  humor 
glows.  Wit  is  an  intellectual  faculty; 
humor  is  based  upon  temperament  and 
feeling.  Wit  generally  plays  upon  the 
surface  and  establishes  fanciful  con- 


nections; humor  strikes  deeper  and 
seeks  out  real  discrepancies.  Wit  must 
be  consciously  present  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker;  humor  may  reside  only  in 
the  thought  of  the  hearer.  Some  would 
limit  the  term  humor  to  its  higher  kind, 
as  here  described ; and  indeed  we  do  gen- 
erally so  restrict  the  word  “humorist.” 
Yet  the  process  by  which  primitive  humor 
is  deepened  and  enlarged  may  be  traced, 
and  its  essential  identity  seen  under  suc- 
cessive modifications.  First,  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  mental  transition  is  toned 
down.  Instead  of  glaring  contrast  we 
have  subdued  lights  and  shades.  We  pass 
quietly  from  one  mood  to  the  other. 
There  is  no  longer  a single  vigorous  shock 
of  surprise,  a sudden  glow,  and  then  a burst 
of  laughter,  but  an  imperceptible  blending 
of  ideas,  a sort  of  tickling  of  the  soul. 
We  do  not  at  first  suspect  that  there  is 
anything  to  laugh  at.  At  last  the  absurd- 
ity overcomes  us,  and  though  we  do  not 
break  into  an  audible  laugh,  a ripple  of 
merriment  passes  over  the  surface  of  the 
mind.  So  it  comes  about  that  humor,  un- 
like wit,  is  not  a single  mood,  but  includes 
a series  of  shifting  moods.  It  is  a diffused 
atmosphere;  it  is  not  here  or  there.  We 
cannot  place  our  finger  on  it.  It  eludes 
us;  it  is  versatile;  it  takes  the  color  of  a 
man's  whole  mind  and  mode  of  thought. 
Personal  peculiarities  and  temperament 
determine  it.  It  is  multiform  and  yet  in- 
dividual. 

The  next  stage  is  reached  when  sym- 
pathy fully  enters  as  an  ingredient  into 
humor,  which  is  thus  indefinitely  ex- 
tended both  in  depth  and  range.  The 
growing  social  instinct  is  hurt  by  the  ego- 
istic glory  of  malicious  humor.  The  in- 
stinct of  the  ludicrous,  finding  itself  in 
collision  with  the  sympathetic  instinct, 
seeks  out  new  kinds  of  contrast,  other 
forms  of  incongruity,  in  which  it  may  in- 
dulge itself  apart  from  the  spectacle  of  an- 
other's abasement.  Sympathy  and  humor 
are  thus  led  to  form  an  alliance — the  fact 
which,  of  all  others,  is  of  most  far-reach- 
ing consequence  in  the  evolution  of  the 
ludicrous.  Sympathy  deepens  insight, 
and  sympathetic  humor  directs  its  obser- 
vation to  the  more  serious  realities  of 
life.  The  sense  of  the  incongruous  in  life 
has  in  most  men  been  effaced  by  famil- 
iarity. Humor,  enriched  and  informed 
by  sympathy,  looks  below  the  surface  of 
things ; it  rediscovers  the  inner  incongrui- 
ties and  deeper  discords  Lo  which  use  and 
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wont  have  deadened  us.  It  finds  material 
everywhere  both  for  laughter  and  for 
tears,  and  pathos  henceforth  becomes  the 
companion  of  humor.  Sensibility  takes 
the  place  of  malice,  affection  of  contempt. 
The  eye  of  the  humorist  recognizes  his 
own  affinity  with  the  humanity  which 
provokes  him  to  mirth.  He  does  not,  like 
the  satirist,  stand  apart  from  men  in  fan- 
cied superiority.  He  laughs  at  them,  but 
with  them  he  laughs  also  at  himself. 

We  said  above  that  humor  in  its  light- 
er mood  playfully  concocts  obvious  falla- 
cies, which  the  sane  man  for  the  moment 
accepts  as  serious,  placing  himself  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  one  deranged.  But 
humor  in  its  more  serious  activity  pene- 
trates to  the  secret  inconsequences  which 
underlie  action,  to  the  undetected  falla- 
cies, the  contradictions  between  premises 
and  conclusions,  between  means  and  ends, 
which  pass  unnoticed,  the  inverted  logic 
which  is  the  law  of  human  life. 

The  ordinary  comic  writer  laughs  at 
individual  men.  Or  else  he  isolates  and 
exaggerates  certain  traits  of  character, 
and  so  constructs  types  of  particular  fol- 
lies. He  gives  us  the  miser,  the  vain  man, 
the  misanthrope,  the  pedant,  the  poltroon, 
and  invites  to  the  show  grave  and  sane 
and  respectable  people,  men  and  women 
who  look  on  from  outside,  and  laugh  com- 
placently at  that  in  which  they  have  no 
part  or  lot,  and  give  thanks  inwardly  that 
they  are  not  even  as  those  others.  The 
deeper  humorist  has  less  respect  for  his 
audience,  and  less  contempt  for  the  char- 
acters he  puts  upon  the  stage.  The  world 
for  him  is  not  divided  into  fools  and  sages. 
It  is  one  in  which  all  are  fools,  each  after 
his  kind.  The  doctor  who  tends  the  mad- 
man is  himself  touched  by  some  disorder, 
and  may  well  bear  with  the  eccentricities 
of  his  patient.  To  the  humorist  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  individual  folly,  but 
only  folly  universal  in  a world  of  fools. 
Humor  annihilates  the  finite.  As  Cole- 
ridge says,  “The  little  is  made  great 
and  the  great  little,  in  order  to  destroy 
both,  because  all  is  equal  in  contrast 
with  the  infinite.”  Uncle  Toby,  in  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  with  his  campaigns  and  his 
fortresses  is  an  epitome  of  the  follies  of 
the  race.  The  philosophy  of  Tristram 
Shandy  may  be  summed  up  in  this— the 
infinitesimally  small  governs  the  world. 
This  was  a branch  of  psychological  in- 
quiry which  Sterne  made  his  own.  The 
great  effects  produced  by  insignificant 
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causes  he  worked  up  into  what  might  be 
called  a moral  molecular  theory . The 
atom  of  the  moral  world  is  the  hobby- 
horse. Always  and  in  all  men  it  is  some- 
where to  be  found,  at  the  back  of  the 
wisest  brain  — an  infantile  survival.  It 
lasts  into  old  age.  It  is  not  only  the  ruling 
passion,  but,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  ruling 
faculty  in  man.  It  inspires  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  imagination  moves  the  rea- 
son. Reason  is  the  nominal  sovereign, 
but  the  reality  of  power  rests  with  the 
hobby-horse. 

This  universalizing  gift  of  humor,  which 
meets  us  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  in 
ancient  literature,  as  in  The  Birds  of  Ar- 
istophanes, attains  its  highest  perfection 
in  Don  Quixote . Don  Quixote  in  its  or- 
igin may  have  been  meant  merely  as  a 
parody  on  books  of  chivalry,  but  as  the 
story  develops  we  find  that  it  is  the 
veracious  history  of  a would-be  knight, 
to  whom  every  inn  is  a castle,  who  tilts 
at  windmills  and  fancies  he  is  fighting 
giants,  whose  imagination  dwells  in  a 
world  of  oppressed  duennas,  while  the 
mean  reality  that  corresponds  to  that 
dream  is  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  Don  Quix- 
ote has  in  him  the  soul  of  a hero,  and 
wants  only  sanity  to  make  him  one.  But 
he  is  no  ordinary  madman;  his  delicacy 
and  nobility  of  feeling  inspire  us  with 
both  pity  and  affection.  He  speaks  the 
very  language  of  poetry.  His  mind  works 
lucidly  when  it  is  diverted  from  his  mon- 
omania. He  can  give  excellent  advice 
on  the  government  of  states.  Through 
his  character  there  runs  a pathetic  contra- 
diction ; his  acts  and  his  aspirations  are  in 
ceaseless  disagreement.  He  aims  at  the 
sublime  and  falls  into  the  ridiculous,  and 
yet  he  never  forfeits  our  respect.  Over 
against  him  Sancho  is  set  as  a foil,  the 
prosaic  nature  who  attempts  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  heroic.  But  he  too  is  a com- 
plex being;  selfish  and  yet  devoted,  sim- 
ple and  yet  subtle,  believing  everything 
and  doubting  everything,  full  of  shrewd 
common-sense  and  of  extravagant  credu- 
lity. Man  and  master  are  each  a tissue  of 
contradictions,  yet  each  a living  personal- 
ity. Each  character  presents  a contrast 
with  itself  and  an  equal  contrast  with 
the  other.  Taking  the  book  in  all  its  re- 
lations, it  is  a summary  of  the  contradic- 
tions of  human  life,  of  the  disproportion 
between  the  idea  and  the  fact,  between 
soul  and  body,  between  the  brilliant  day- 
dreams and  the  waking  reality.  We  re- 
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call  the  saying  of  Socrates  in  the  Sym- 
posium that  the  genius  of  tragedy  and 
of  comedy  is  the  same;  and  elsewhere 
Plato  with  profound  insight  speaks  of 
rrj  rov  (iiov  Ivfnratry  rpayiphiy  xa'i  Kutfiyiiy, 
“the  whole  tragicomedy  of  life.”  ( Phi - 
lebus,  p.  60.)  Humor  is  the  meeting- 
point  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  hu- 
morist sees  the  irony  of  destiny;  he  sees 
around  him  shattered  ideals;  he  is  aware 
of  discords  and  imperfections;  he  accepts 
them  all  with  playful  acquiescence,  and 
is  saddened  and  amused  in  turn. 

Not  that  the  toleration  with  which  the 
humorist  contemplates  the  sight  of  hu- 
man imperfection  implies,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  an  enfeebled  moral  sense.  He  is  not 
half-hearted  as  a moralist ; rather,  he  is  not 
strictly  a moralist  at  all.  For  the  time 
being  the  moral  sense  is  kept  in  abeyance, 
or  is  but  feebly  aroused.  Comedy  con- 
siders life  from  another  aspect  than  trage- 
dy. How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  laugh 
at  a selfish  old  sensualist  like  Falstafft 
Simply  because  comedy  isolates  its  field 
of  vision;  it  regards  the  world  under  cer- 
tain limited  relations.  Sin  as  sin  it  does 
not  bring  into  its  horizon.  Sin  it  appre- 
hends not  as  having  its  source  in  a de- 
praved will,  but  rather  in  its  intellectual 
aspect  as  want  of  self-knowledge,  or  fol- 
ly. This  folly,  manifesting  itself  in  ac- 
tion, with  all  its  unconscious  absurdities, 
is  the  subject-matter  with  which  humor 
deals.  Humor  is  not,  indeed,  incompatible 
with  strong  moral  convictions.  Cynicism 
is  sceptical,  but  the  best  humor  is  not  cyn- 
ical ; and  it  is  a striking  fact  that  serious- 
ness and  humor  constantly  go  together. 
The  most  serious  nations  in  Europe  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  the  most  humorous. 
In  literature  England  and  Spain  stand  out 
pre-eminent.  Scotchmen  are  humorous; 
not  perhaps  witty,  for  mere  intellectual 
rapidity  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  their 
marked  characteristics.  They  are  a se- 
rious race.  Their  thought  is  tinged  with 
theology.  They  have  been  conversant 
from  childhood  with  the  deepest  problems 
of  existence.  The  two  worlds  of  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit  stand  for  them  very  near 
together,  and  they  pass  rapidly  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  contrasts  and  disso- 
nances of  life  stand  out  more  apparent 
to  eyes  which  have  “been  used  to  look 
on  man’s  mortality.”  When  the  moral 
tension  is  for  the  time  relaxed,  the  mind 
makes  itself  merry  precisely  with  these 
contrasts.  The  faculty  which  can  at  will 


invert  the  relative  values  of  all  things  in 
the  universe,  which  can  annihilate  the 
great  and  small,  rests  bn  a belief  in  some- 
thing transcending  small  and  great,  which 
can  in  turn  transform  the  most  trivial  in- 
cident or  person  into  one  of  infinite  sig- 
nificance. Humor  implies  belief,  not 
scepticism.  We  can  therefore  under- 
stand how,  in  the  ages  of  faith,  religion 
has  been  itself  very  lenient  to  pious  wor- 
shippers, and  has  not  resented  what  be- 
lievers do  in  sport.  In  mediaeval  Europe 
Catholicism  tolerated  a startling  bur- 
lesque of  religion,  and  found  its  choicest 
material  for  humor  in  the  person  of  the 
devil.  The  Greeks,  not  having  a devil, 
had  to  spend  their  humor  on  their  gods, 
and  in  doing  so  did  not  derogate  from 
their  dignity.  Such  sportive  irreverence 
was  very  different  from  infidelity.  Had 
Aristophanes  been  a sceptic,  he  could  not 
have  dared  to  trifle  with  the  gods  as  lie 
did.  In  short,  those  only  can  laugh  heart- 
ily who  believe  sincerely  in  something. 
The  play  of  humor  needs  a serious  back- 
ground. Humor  lives  upon  conviction. 

Let  us  now  gather  up  the  threads  of 
this  discourse,  and  mark  the  direction  in 
which  our  argument  seems  to  point.  First 
we  will  compare  our  results  with  the  po- 
sition maintained  by  Mr.  Bain.  His  view 
appears  to  be  that  malignant  pleasure  is 
the  original  and  determining  element  in 
the  ludicrous.  Next,  that  so  deeply  seat- 
ed in  our  nature  is  the  disinterested  de- 
light in  others’  misfortune  that  malig- 
nancy always  continues  to  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  ludicrous,  and  may  be  de- 
tected by  analysis  under  whatever  dis- 
guises and  refinements,  and  however 
much  tempered  by  the  action  of  sympathy. 
Now  if  we  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  ludicrous  was  in  its  origin  inseparable 
from  malignant  and  triumphant  laughter, 
and  if  we  admit,  what  is  beyond  dispute, 
that  malice,  either  playful  or  contemptu- 
ous, forms  no  small  part  of  the  recorded 
humor  of  the  world,  yet  surely  it  is  only 
by  a forced  interpretation  of  psychological 
facts  that  we  can  find  this  primitive  ma- 
lignity in  every  variety  of  civilized  hu- 
mor. If  our  foregoing  analysis  is  at  all 
correct,  there  are  many  modes  and  forms 
of  laughter  in  which  no  surviving  malig- 
nity, contempt,  or  superiority  can  now  be 
traced.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  of 
a certain  school  of  philosophers  of  the 
present  day  to  attempt  to  explain  all  moral 
and  mental  facts  simply  by  reference  to 
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their  origin ; to  interpret  them  as  they  are 
now,  and  in  their  essence,  by  what  they 
were  in  their  bare  rudiments  and  begin- 
nings. It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  psychological  history  of  a senti- 
ment, emotion,  or  faculty  is  distinct  from 
the  philosophic  account  of  its  essence  and 
character ; that  the  flower  is  not  explained 
by  the  germ ; that  the  actual,  the  devel- 
oped, the  realized  perfection  is  not  ex- 
plained by  the  undeveloped,  the  inchoate, 
the  latent  possibility. 

Others  (e.  g .,  H.  D.  Traill,  National  Re- 
view, February,  1888)  give  up  the  attempt 
to  reduce  the  ludicrous  in  all  its  developed 
forms  to  the  malignant  type.  They  main- 
tain the  same  theory  as  Mr.  Bain  with  re- 
gard to  its  origin,  but  hold  that  in  some 
at  least  of  its  manifestations  it  has  divest- 
ed itself  of  the  original  ingredient  of  mal- 
ice under  the  influence  of  sympathy,  and 
that  what  was  once  an  antisocial  and  an- 
tipathetic emotion  has  been  transmuted 
into  one  of  an  opposite  character.  But 
this  explanation  appears  not  to  harmonize 
with  all  known  facts.  If,  as  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, savages  and  primitive  people  every- 
where to-day  laugh  at  absurdities  un- 
tinged by  malice,  and  altogether  apart 
from  any  triumphant  superiority,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  in  early  man  also 
there  was  a sense  of  the  ludicrous  which 
was  awakened  by  the  perception  of  pure 
incongruity. 

We  are  thus  led  up  to  the  view  that  the 
ludicrous  is  not  in  its  essence  antipathetic 
any  more  than  it  is  sympathetic,  but  that 
it  allies  itself  at  one  time  with  malice,  at 
another  time  with  sympathy,  and  some- 
times again  is  detached  from  both.  If 
we  disentangle  these  emotions,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  the  shock  of  surprise  at  a 
painless  incongruity  that  produces  the 
pleasure  of  the  pure  ludicrous.  The  last 
stage  in  the  upward  ascent  of  the  ludi- 
crous is  reached  when  it  is  associated  with 
sympathy.  Hereby  it  gains  extension 
over  a fresh  area;  it  is,  moreover,  deepen- 
ed and  sweetened,  and  becomes  a saving 
faculty  to  the  race  of  toiling  mortals. 
The  sense  of  humor  preserves  sensibility 
from  degenerating  into  sentimentalism; 
it  keeps  earnestness  from  becoming  fanat- 
icism ; it  helps  a man  to  maintain  his  bal- 
ance and  sanity  of  mind  in  the  complica- 
tions of  life.  Many  are  the  uses  of  civil- 
ized humor  under  our  social  conditions  of 
to-day.  But  we  are  still  confronted  with 
difficulty  when  we  go  back  to  the  question 


asked  at  the  outset,  How  did  the  ludicrous 
minister  to  the  primitive  necessities  of 
man  ? We  have  already  seen  what  ex- 
planation the  evolutionists  can  give  of 
the  utilitarian  value  of  malicious  humor. 
But  if  our  conclusions  are  correct,  this  is 
but  one  kind  of  humor.  How  are  we,  on 
strict  Darwinian  principles,  to  account 
for  the  development  of  that  kind  of  hu- 
mor which  is  unmixed  with  malice  ? It 
is  hardly  satisfactory  to  say  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  seeing  the  ludicrous  in  things 
adds  to  the  joy  of  the  community,  height- 
ens its  vitality  by  releasing  a surplus  fund 
of  energy,  and  so  indirectly  increases  the 
active  powers  of  that  tribe  or  people 
which  has  cultivated  it,  and  the  chances 
of  their  success  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. That  might  be  true  as  applied  to 
ourselves,  but  hardly  as  applied  to  early 
man.  The  pure  ludicrous  entered,  indeed, 
but  entered  rarely  and  as  a slight  ingre- 
dient into  his  anxious  existence.  There 
must  have  been  far  too  little  scope  and 
occasion  for  it  to  admit  of  its  adding  ap- 
preciably to  vital  energy.  In  short,  evo- 
lutionary theory,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  commonly  set  forth  by  its  scientific  ex- 
ponents, that  is,  as  a mechanical,  not  a 
teleological  system,  fails  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  non-malicious  humor.  It 
cannot  point  to  any  precise  end  served  in 
its  undeveloped  forms.  Recent  morpho- 
logical inquiry  has  a curious  bearing  on 
this  point.  Biologists  have  lately  been 
busy  discussing  the  meaning  of  a certain 
organ,  to  which  in  the  present  stage  of  its 
development  it  appears  impossible  to  as- 
sign any  utilitarian  value.  The  case  I 
allude  to  is  the  electric  organ  in  the  tail 
of  the  skate,  on  which  Professor  Cossar 
Ewart  read  a paper  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ( Phil . Trans . , Vol . LXXIX. ) . Other 
aquatic  animals  which  possess  such  or- 
gans use  them  to  advantage  as  electric 
batteries  against  their  foes.  But  the  elec- 
tric organ  of  the  skate,  though  a most 
complicated  mechanism,  a structure  as 
elaborate  as  any  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
appears  to  be  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  its 
possessor.  The  electricity  which  it  is  ca- 
pable of  generating  and  discharging  is  so 
slight  that  it  cannot  be  felt  by  the  human 
hand,  and  is  only  audible  in  the  telephone. 
This  imperceptible  shock  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  as  serving  any  purpose  of  de- 
fence. Various  convincing  reasons  are 
brought  to  prove  that  the  organ  is  not  in 
process  of  degeneration,  but  in  process  of 
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evolution.  If,  then,  this  complex  and 
highly  specialized  mechanism  still  re- 
mains without  a functional  use,  all  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how 
it  can  have  aided  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth. 
It  points,  it  would  seem,  to  something  be- 
yond itself  from  which  it  derives  its  mean- 
ing; it  appears  to  be  prophetic  of  the  fu- 
ture. If  this  result  should  be  scientifical- 
ly established,  it  would  lead  to  a profound 
modification  of  the  current  theory  of  evo- 
lution. If  instead  of  saying  that  every- 
thing must  have  had  a use,  or  it  could  not 
have  come  into  being,  science  has  to  say 
that  everything  must  have  had  at  least  a 
prospective  use,  the  whole  philosophy  of 
evolution  will  be  altered.  Now,  evolu- 
tion has,  as  it  fancies,  satisfactorily  ac- 


counted for  the  growth  and  development 
of  most  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
But  ithas  not  been  able  to  explain  the  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  except  on  the  disproved 
assumption  that  it  is  in  all  cases  malignant 
in  origin.  On  this  subject  the  evolution- 
ists may  still  have  something  more  to 
say.  Meanwhile,  looking  to  the  mental 
facts  as  we  find  them,  and  accepting  as 
a provisional  hypothesis  the  scientific  con- 
clusions above  referred  to,  we  may  sug- 
gest that  the  perception  of  the  pure  ludi- 
crous, or  non-malicious  humor,  in  primi- 
tive man  resembles  the  action  of  the  imma- 
ture electric  organ,  which  is  as  yet  of  no 
practical  utility  to  its  possessor,  but  whose 
meaning  and  value  are  prospective,  and 
which  will  some  day  justify  its  own  ex- 
istence. 


SUSAN’S  ESCORT. 


BY  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 


I. 

SUSAN  ELLSWORTH  is  as  nice  a girl 
as  I know.  I wish  that  you  and 
I,  dear  readers,  knew  more  such.  She 
lived  just  out  from  Boston;  not  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  but  at  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient stations  on  that  admirable  Provi- 
dence Railroad — my  road,  so  far  as  a per- 
son may  be  said  to  own  it  who  by  many 
punch-tickets  builds  up  the  fortunes  of 
the  stockholders.  Susan  Ellsworth  was 
and  is  a school -mistress  in  one  of  the 
public  schools  of  Boston.  Like  most  such 
ladies,  she  had  a fancy  for  living  at  a 
great  distance  from  her  school,  and  went 
and  came  by  rapid  or  slow  transit  as  the 
gods  and  Mr.  Whitney  might  provide. 
This  was  in  the  daytime,  and  was  easy. 

But  Susan  bad  more  difficulty  in  the 
evenings.  Her  brothers  lived,  one  in 
Alaska,  one  in  Yokohama,  and  a third 
was  studying  medicine  in  Vienna.  She 
was  engaged  then  to  a man  far  away, 
and  is  now,  if,  indeed,  she  be  not  married 
before  this  story  goes  to  press.  Still,  she 
had  what  I may  call  a passion  for  even- 
ing concerts  and  lectures — nay,  let  me 
whisper  it,  for  a rollicking,  laughing  bur- 
lesque, if  the  Vokeses  or  some  other  nice 
people  came  along,  and,  most  of  all,  for 
the  opera  when  it  was  really  good.  Now 
all  these  brothers  were  earning  their  own 
board  bills,  so  that  Susan  Ellsworth  was 
not  fleeced  by  them,  as  most  good  school- 


m is  tresses  known  to  me  are  by  their 
brothers.  And  as  her  salary  was  good, 
she  could  indulge  her  passion  for  these 
evening  entertainments,  for  she  was  still 
young. 

She  tried  at  first  bold  independence. 
Boston,  she  said,  was  a civilized  city.  The 
streets  were  light,  and  when  electricity 
came  in  they  were  very  light  even  at 
night.  So  she  pretended  to  be  bold  when 
she  was  frightened.  She  went  into  the 
station  at  Park  Square  by  rail.  She  took 
street  car  or  sidewalk  to  the  Institute, 
the  Opera-house,  to  Mr.  Hale’s  reading,  to 
the  Old  South  lectures,  to  the  Museum,  or 
wherever  she  went.  When  the  enter- 
tainment was  over  she  crowded  into  a car, 
or  put  herself  in  the  wake  of  some  large 
walking  party  going  her  way.  And  so 
she  pretended  to  herself  and  to  fellow- 
graduates  from  Vassar,  to  whom  she 
wrote  descriptions  of  her  independent 
Boston  life,  that  she  was  not  afraid. 

All  the  same  she  was  afraid,  and  knew 
she  was;  and  she  was  always  well  pleased 
when,  just  in  time  for  the  theatre  train 
out  to  Readville,  she  found  herself  safe  in 
that  hospitable  station. 

And  one  night  her  fears  were  justified. 
She  had  gone  to  a natural  history  lecture. 
It  was  really  the  best  thing  in  Boston  that 
winter,  the  most  exciting,  the  newest,  and 
the  most  entertaining.  So  dear  Boston 
had  let  it  wisely  alone,  and  there  were  not 
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a hundred  people  in  the  hall.  No  one,  as 
fate  ordered,  went  Susan’s  way,  and  so  it 
happened  that  a drunken  dog  on  two  legs 
staggered  up  to  her,  and  asked  if  he  should 
not  see  her  home.  Susan  was  horribly 
frightened.  She  said  nothing,  but  almost 
ran.  Fortunately  that  friendly  police- 
man, the  old  man  who  patrols  that  sec- 
tion, came  round  the  corner.  She  gasped 
rather  than  spoke.  He  saw  the  trouble, 
gave  the  drunken  dog  a bit  of  his  mind, 
and  walked  with  Susan  to  the  station. 
But  she  had  learned  her  lesson  very 
thoroughly.  She  dared  not  try  mock 
courage  again,  nor  purchase  her  indepen- 
dence so  dearly.  For  a fortnight,  almost 
a month,  she  was  horribly  dependent. 

“Dear  Sarah,  if  you  are  going  to  the 
opera  to-night,  may  I join  your  party? 
I have  a ticket,  but,”  etc. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Primrose,  are  you  going  to 
hear  the  bishop  ? May  I,”  etc.,  etc. 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Armitage,  would  it  trouble 
you  and  Mr.  Armitage,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

And  generally  it  proved  that  Mr.  Prim- 
rose was  not  going,  or  that  Sarah  was  to 
stay  in  town,  or  that  it  would  trouble  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Armitage.  Sometimes  poor 
Susan  bought  two  tickets  to  the  opera  and 
treated  some  cub  of  a pupil.  But  this 
was  intolerable  in  the  long-run.  She 
really  thought  she  should  have  to  abjure 
the  world,  have  her  beautiful  hair  all  cut 
off,  give  up  all  the  modest  amusements 
and  vanities  of  her  life,  and  enter  a con- 
vent. 

IL 

But  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion. One  day  when  Susan  was  at 
Hollander’s  to  be  measured  for  a new 
walking  dress  she  saw  whence  her  safety 
might  come.  For  she  actually  stepped 
back  a moment  for  a lady  to  pass  her, 
and  then  it  proved  that  the  lady  was  no 
flesh  and  blood  lady,  but  only  the  frame 
of  a lady,  with  her  frock  stretched  over 
her  neatly,  and  a bonnet  where  the  head 
is  usually.  Susan  recovered  herself  from 
her  little  blunder,  passed  her  hand  within 
the  sack,  and  lifted  the  pretty  creature 
from  the  ground.  She  found  that  she 
was  by  no  means  heavy. 

You  see,  of  course,  what  she  determined 
on.  In  two  days  she  had  made  for  her- 
self an  escort.  She  bought  a cheap  and 
light  gossamer  overcoat,  a travelling  cap, 
a dozen  toy  masks,  and  at  a second-hand 
clothing  store  a pair  of  badly  worn  check 
pantaloons.  She  also  bought  rattan 


enough,  and  the  wire  of  hoop-skirts,  for 
her  purpose.  She  sewed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pantaloons  two  right -foot  arctics, 
which  Hugh  had  left  when  he  went  to 
Vienna,  because  they  matched  only  too 
well.  From  the  rattan,  with  an  old  um- 
brella slide,  she  made  a backbone  and  two 
available  legs  to  support  the  mackintosh, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  backbone  she  could 
adjust  either  of  the  masks  which  she  pre- 
ferred with  the  travelling  cap.  The  whole 
thing  would  shut  together  like  a travel- 
ling easel.  The  mask  would  go  into  her 
leather  bag,  which,  like  others  of  her  sex, 
she  carried  everywhere.  The  rest  could 
then  be  slid  into  a long  umbrella  case, 
rather  large  for  a patent  umbrella,  but 
not  so  large  as  to  challenge  attention. 
Susan  finished  her  little  manikin  early  in 
the  afternoon.  The  hours  crawled,  they 
stood  still,  till  evening  came,  when  she 
was  first  to  put  him  to  his  trial.  He  was 
to  go  to  Lohengrin  with  her,  and  she  had 
bought  only  one  ticket  for  both. 

Fortunately  it  rained  like  fury.  It  did 
not  seem  curious  that  one  should  carry 
two  umbrellas.  She  might  be  returning 
one,  for  virtuous  and  true  people,  like 
Susan,  do  return  umbrellas  sometimes. 
Arrived  in  Boston,  Susan  went  out-doors 
to  that  sheltered  lee  where  you  wait  for 
Cambridge  street  cars.  In  an  instant  she 
had  opened  up  her  new  friend  to  his  own 
proportions,  and  in  a moment  more,  by 
an  act  not  dissimilar,  she  opened  her  own 
umbrella.  A moment  more,  and  she  slid 
her  arm  under  the  cape  she  had  sewed  on 
his  mackintosh,  and  they  crossed  Park 
Square  together. 

He  was  a little  man,  he  stooped  in  walk- 
ing, and  was  ungraceful  in  movement. 
But  most  men  are  this  and  do  thus,  Susan 
said  bravely  and  truly  to  herself.  He 
was  not  so  tall  as  she ; neither  were  any 
of  the  school-boy  cubs  on  whom  she  had 
been  depending.  He  had  nothing  to  say ; 
neither  had  they.  Better  than  this,  he 
said  nothing;  alas,  most  of  them  were  not 
so  wise.  He  could  be  squeezed  into  a 
very  small  corner  if  they  were  waiting 
for  a crowd,  or  at  a crossing;  but  they 
stepped  out  and  tried  to  perform  deeds  of 
gallantry.  So  that,  as  she  walked  with 
him,  delighted  to  see  how  people  turned 
out  for  them,  Susan,  as  she  balanced  his 
advantages  and  his  disadvantages,  said 
that  the  good  far  surpassed  the  evil,  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  did  on  a similar  emer- 
gency, and  as  the  reader  will,  if  he  will 
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fairly  compare  the  plus  and  the  minus  of 
this  well-governed  world.  Both  parties 
sped  down  Boylston  Street  safely,  and  ar- 
rived without  any  adventure  before  the 
Boston  Theatre.  There  Susan  walked 
into  the  alley  by  the  side  with  him,  as  if 
she  had  been  a carefully  attended  ballet 
girl  a little  late.  In  a second  more  his 
face  was  in  her  bag,  and  his  bones  in  her 
light  umbrella  case,  and  Susan — alone  as 
it  seemed,  but  really  never  less  alone — was 
on  her  way  up  to  the  family  circle, 
where  her  two  umbrellas  took  place  beside 
her,  in  time  for  all  to  see  daybreak  in  the 
opera. 

III. 

Prosperous  and  happy  girl,  Susan  fol- 
lowed her  new  career  with  success  and 
cheerfulness  such  as  she  had  never  looked 
forward  to.  There  was  in  her  life  none 
of  the  embarrassment  which  the  other 
girls  felt,  who  did  not  know  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  insist  on  paying 
their  own  car  fares  when  their  attendants 
offered  to  pay.  Her  escort  never  pro- 
posed that  they  should  stop  on  their  way 
to  the  train  to  eat  an  ice,  and  never  ter- 
rified her  by  waiting  so  long  in  the  ice- 
cream saloon  that  she  thought  they  had 
both  missed  the  train.  Her  escort  never 
annoyed  her  by  depreciating  Wagner,  or 
by  overpraising  that  sweet  air  in  Trova - 
tore.  On  the  other  hand,  she  saw  in  a 
week  that  the  other  girls  regarded  her 
with  a certain  sort  of  respect,  not  to  say 
admiration  and  awe,  which  she  had  never 
been  conscious  of  before.  To  be  met  in 
the  street,  now  with  a dark  Italian,  now 
with  a foolish-looking  Irishman,  now  with 
a German  who  scowled  and  knew  every- 
thing, now  with  a light-hearted  Yankee 
who  seemed  a Harvard  Junior  or  Soph- 
omore— this  affected  Susan’s  reputation 
among  her  young  friends  of  her  own  sex. 
They  were  not  surprised.  No ; they  knew 
she  was  well  worthy  of  any  amount  of 
admiration.  Not  surprised, — no,  only, — 
well, — yes,  it  was  different  from  what  it 
was  the  year  before,  when  Susan  had  been 
poking  about  as  if  she  were  nobody  and 
nobody  cared  for  her. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Susan 
cared  for  respect  or  admiration  so  cheap- 
ly bought.  But  if  you  had  asked  her  she 
would  have  owned  that  she  was  glad  that 
she  was  no  longer  the  subject  of  com- 
miseration among  her  young  friends.  In 
truth,  she  took  a higher  grade  than  a girl 
engaged  to  only  one  person,  and  hers  is 


a grade  much  higher  than  the  girl  who 
had  six  brothers. 

Yet  I really  think  it  was  a mistake  that 
one  evening  when  Susan,  having  a pocket- 
ful of  complimentary  tickets  for  the  reci- 
tal, took  Mr.  Mackintosh  into  Chickering’ 
Hall  with  her,  and  let  him  sit  by  her  side 
to  listen,  instead  of  leaving  him  with  her 
umbrella  in  the  anteroom.  But  the  re- 
cital was  really  first-rate,  so  the  audience 
was  very  small.  Susan  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  young  lady 
who  was  giving  her  first  concert,  and  she 
thought  that  every  seat  that  was  filled 
was  an  advantage  to  her.  But  you  see, 
of  course,  that  it  made  other  people  talk. 
Here  was  this  handsome  young  man  sit- 
ting by  Susan,  and  for  a week  her  fair 
friends  were  asking  who  he  was,  and  how 
she  came  to  know  him.  But  she  did  not 
at  first  appreciate  this,  so  she  made  the 
mistake  more  than  once,  and  I think  he 
heard  more  good  music  than  was  good 
for  him. 

But  as  for  her,  in  “ these  halcyon  days 
of  his  first  success,”  she  enjoyed  her  win- 
ter as  she  had  never  enjoyed  a winter  be- 
fore. If  you  choose,  in  Boston,  there  is 
nothing  you  may  not  see  and  hear  and 
know  and  understand  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters 
that  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  earth. 
Susan  found  her  time  full,  her  hands  full, 
her  heart  full,  and  her  brain  very  much 
more  than  full.  When  she  was  not  in 
school  she  was  writing  up  her  notes  or 
reading,  that  she  might  be  in  a measure 
prepared  for  Mr.  Barton,  or  Mr.  Goodale, 
or  Mr.  Slialer,  or  Mr.  Wright,  or  the  rest 
of  the  savants.  She  knew  the  difference 
between  a kame  and  a drumlin;  she 
knew  the  difference  between  a moth  and 
a behemoth,  and  how  the  trunk  of  one 
was  related  to  the  trunk  of  the  other. 
She  knew  that  she  was  herself  an  ascid- 
ian,  and  she  was  as  eager  as  any  one  to 
work  out  the  links  which  connected  her 
with  her  grandfather’s  great-grandfather. 
She  dipped  into  Buchner  and  Helmholz, 
and  even  went  back  to  Helvetius  and 
D’Holbach  that  she  might  get  the  doctrine 
at  the  fountain.  So  she  understood  that 
if  a giraffe  without  a long  neck  only 
wants  one  enough,  he  will  get  it  by 
stretching  up  his  neck  to  the  top  of  the 
palm-trees;  and  that  if  a seal  on  the  beach 
wants  a pair  of  legs,  and  tries  for  them 
hard  enough,  he  will  develop  them,  and 
that  what  there  is  left  of  his  tail  will 
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dwindle  down  into  insignificance.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  nisus , or  effort. 
Susan,  who  was  a good  girl,  satisfied 
herself  with  the  effort  to  be  very  wise, 
and  hoped  that  it  would  come  out  all 
right;  but  little  did  she  think  all  the  time 
how  the  same  doctrine  was  soaking  into 
Mr.  Mackintosh’s  empty  head,  and  what 
a nuisance  it  would  be  to  her. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I feel  sure  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  left  him  in 
his  case  with  the  umbrellas  at  the  door 
But,  as  you  will  see,  it  was  an  annoyance, 
if  you  were  walking  to  a lecture  with  a 
party,  to  have  to  make  some  ridiculous 
excuse  for  staying  outside;  and  also  it 
seems  rather  cheap  to  confess  that  you 
always  go  to  the  play  or  lecture  with  a 
man  who  cares  nothing  about  Shake- 
speare or  geology,  and  prefers  to  stay 
elsewhere.  It  was  to  the  scientific  lec- 
tures and  the  really  first-class  concerts 
that  she  took  him  most,  for  to  those  a 
school-mistress  of  her  grade  was  almost 
sure  to  have  free  tickets  sent  her.  As  to 
places  where  she  paid  for  tickets,  she 
never  dreamed  of  taking  him  there. 

But  it  was  really  as  great  a misfortune 
to  him  as  it  was  to  her.  Empty-headed 
creature  as  he  was,  of  course  he  listened 
to  nothing,  heard  nothing,  and  under- 
stood nothing  at  first.  And  it  never  oc- 
curred to  Susan  that  things  would  not 
stay  on  this  easy  and  cheerful  basis.  But 
nothing  stays  on  the  thoroughly  com- 
fortable basis.  People  always  attempt 
improvements,  which  often  result  in  ruin. 
So  it  is  that  Voltaire  says  that 44  the  better 
is  the  enemy  of  the  good.” 

One  night  there  were  some  very  bright 
and  wonderful  stereoscopes.  And  poor 
addle- pated  Mr.  Mackintosh  could  not 
help  having  the  rays  come  through  his 
gray  glass  eyes  into  that  empty  cam- 
era-obscura  of  his  head.  And  of  course 
the  picture  could  not  help  showing  itself 
all  upside-down  and  hind  side  before. 
But  it  amused  him  and  pleased  him. 
And  that  night  his  mask  had  very  large 
ears,  so  that  he  could  not  help  listening  a 
little.  And  then  he  listened  more.  For 
the  man  was  gesticulating  and  quoting 
and  illustrating  and  making  it  very  plain, 
so  that  if  Mr.  Mackintosh  would  only 
44 make  an  effort,”  as  Mrs.  Chick  said,  all 
would  be  well.  I suppose  he  did  41  make 
an  effort,”  as  far  as  rattan  and  whalebone 
could,  and  so  he  formed  that  habit,  which 
proved  bad  for  him,  of  listening  to  the  man 


more.  As  for  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears 
open,  he  could  not  help  that,  for  none  of 
the  masks  were  made  with  eyes  or  ears 
that  opened  or  shut,  and  he  had  to  look 
and  listen  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not. 
The  rest  of  us  are  more  fortunate. 

Susan,  quite  unconsciously,  hurried  on 
the  mischief  which  had  been  begun,  by 
talking  to  him  herself  as  they  walked 
home  from  the  lectures  and  concerts.  I 
do  not  think  she  did  this  for  practice  in 
talking.  For  she  talked  a good  deal  in 
the  school-room,  and,  though  she  is  a 
modest  girl,  I think  she  must  know  that 
without  special  practice  she  is  as  good  a 
talker  as  you  shall  meet  with  in  a long 
day.  But  she  was  sensitive  and  conscious 
about  the  deception  which  she  was  keep- 
ing up  with  Mr.  Mackintosh — or  with  the 
public  in  the  affair  of  Mr.  Mackintosh. 
Dr.  Primrose  preached  that  terrible  ser- 
mon of  his  about  “ Truth  ” just  then,  and 
made  it  clear  that  any  conscious  decep- 
tion was  a lie,  whether  you  said  a word 
or  not.  This  worried  her  a little.  For 
was  she  not  consciously  deceiving  every 
loafer  on  Washington  Street  or  Boylston 
Street  ? Had  she  not  made  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh on  purpose  that  she  might  deceive 
them  ? But  a certain  under-conscious- 
ness that  she  meant  no  wrong  sustained 
her  against  Dr.  Primrose,  and  at  first  the 
stings  of  conscience  only  pricked  her  so 
deep  as  to  make  her  resolve  that  she 
would  not  be  found  out— no,  not  if  she 
met  Dr.  Primrose  and  Mrs.  Primrose  both. 
So  she  thought  it  more  prudent— that  was 
the  word  she  used  in  discussing  it  with 
herself — to  keep  up  an  animated  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Mackintosh  in  the  street 
when  she  observed  that  any  one  was  near 
them.  And  indeed  this  proved  so  agree- 
able, as  conversation  is  apkto  when  you 
do  all  the  talking,  that  she  kept  it  up  all 
the  time  from  the  lecture  or  concert  to  the 
station.  After  they  came  to  the  station, 
she  always  folded  him  up  in  some  recess 
of  the  ladies’  waiting-room.  For  the 
Providence  Railway  conductors  are  piti- 
less, and  would  have  been  sure  to  demand 
a ticket  for  him. 

44  That  is  a magnificent  harmony  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act.”  No  audible  re- 
ply,— but  one  so  seldom  hears  both  sides 
of  a conversation.  “I  was  not  sure  but 
Gloria  strained  a little  in  striking  the 
non;  but  it  was  all  so  good  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  pick  out  flaws.”  Again  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh’s voice  is  lost  as  those  firemen  rush 
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by.  Or,  “ Could  you  quite  follow  him  in 
what  he  said  about  the  permanence  of 
type  ? How  can  it  be,  if  the  type  is  per- 
manent, that  we  should  notice  the  transi- 
tion, as  Mr.  Shaler  pointed  it  out  Tues- 
day ? But  then,  I am  not  quite  sure  if 
Mr.  Shaler  and  Mr.  Barton  quite  agree 
about  that.  You  must  remind  me  to  ask 
him.  Or  we  might  send  a note  to  Notes 
and  Queries .”  Now  if  the  bishop  him- 
self had  heard  that,  or  Mrs.  Bishop,  neither 
wouldn’t  have  minded,  or  remembered 
afterward,  that  Mr.  Mackintosh  said  no- 
thing. 

IV. 

But,  alas,  simple  Susan  carried  on  this 
rattling  and  interesting  conversation  quite 
too  far  and  too  long.  Mr.  Mackintosh 
had  been  making  all  the  “nisus  ” or  “ ef- 
fort” he  could,  in  listening  to  the  stereo- 
scope man,  and  he  had  all  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  success  of  the  giraffe  and  the 
seals.  Now  here  was  this  bright,  wise, 
merry  Susan  Ellsworth  who  bore  him 
along,  who  was  the  result  of  just  such  ef- 
forts as  he  was  making.  And  he  found 
it  much  more  agreeable  to  listen  to  her 
sweet,  low -toned  voice  just  in  his  ear, 
her  breath  fragrant  as  clover,  and  her 
hand  under  his  arm  beating  a pulse  in 
keeping  with  all  she  said — he  found  this 
much  more  agreeable  than  straining  his 
poor  little  new  wits  to  make  out  what 
the  man  on  the  platform  a hundred  feet 
away  was  howling  about.  So  he  was  al- 
ways distressed  when  any  of  her  friends 
joined  them  to  take  advantage  of  his  pro- 
tection, and  when  Susan  turned  away 
from  him  to  speak  to  Maud  or  Clara.  To 
say  the  truth,  this  did  not  happen  often. 
For  Maud  and  Clara  had  the  same  proper 
pride  about  hitching  on  upon  other  peo- 
ple’s escorts  as  had  governed  Susan  in 
her  independent  days. 

While  poor  Mr.  Mackintosh  made  this 
nisus  or  effort  to  hear,  he  was  all  the  time 
making  wild  and  futile  efforts  to  speak. 
For  these  he  had  wretched  organs  and 
more  wretched  opportunities.  For  one 
night  in  the  family  circle,  where  Susan 
had  unfolded  him  after  they  had  passed 
the  ticket  gate,  he  had  seen  the  policeman 
seize  two  boys  who  were  catcalling,  and 
hale  them  off  he  knew  not  whither.  So 
poor  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  frightened,  and 
did  not  dare  to  try  experiments  in-doors. 
Then,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  railway 
station,  Susan  always  ruthlessly  shut  him 
up,  and  he  had  no  organization  at  all. 


Literally  he  “ went  to  pieces,”  and  it  was 
not  slang  to  say  so.  One  night,  in  a high 
gale,  Susan  was  dragging  him  beside  her 
— or  rather  behind  her — and  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  nothing  but  a great  howl  came 
out,  which  was  half  a sneeze.  She  did 
not  suspect  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  And  the  poor  creature  was 
dreadfully  mortified  by  his  failure. 

But  another  night,  very  imprudently, 
she  left  him  sitting  in  a chair,  in  the  an- 
teroom of  the  hall  of  the  “Sons  of  Idle- 
ness.” The  hall  had  been  hired  for  a 
“ reception  ” which  was  given  by  the  grad- 
uates of  Vassar  to  one  of  the  professors 
who  was  going  to  Germany  on  his  sabbat- 
ical visit.  Susan  thought  she  was  safe 
in  leaving  Mr.  Mackintosh  in  a dark  cor- 
ner without  folding  him  up.  And  so  she 
was.  He  sat,  with  his  chin  on  his  hands, 
as  she  left  him,  and  thus  he  had,  for  once, 
the  chance  to  try  his  various  gruntings 
and  howlings,  and  to  pass  through  the 
experiments  of  the  ascidian  to  the  more 
articulate  language  of  the  man. 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  some  les- 
sons just  when  he  needed  them  most  and 
expected  them  least. 

For  one  of  the  other  escorts,  who  had 
been  taken  into  the  reception  hall,  came 
running  out,  and  helplessly  rushed  up 
and  down  the  waiting-room,  annoyed  that 
he  found  no  one  there.  But  in  his  de- 
spair he  saw  Mr.  Mackintosh. 

‘ * Ugh — ah — glad  to  see  somebody — ugh 
— could  you — can  you — yes, — would  you 
tell  me,  please, — ugh,  you  know, — don’t 
you  see? — where  the  water  is  ? — Miss  Mael- 
strom— ugh — is  faint— you  know !” 

Mr.  Mackintosh’s  time  had  come.  Im- 
itation was  his  cue,  clearly,  as  in  Rosen- 
thal and  Prendergast.  With  one  sublime 
effort,  he  echoed  the  other,  wondering,  as 
he  did  so,  whether  perhaps  he  had  as  much 
brain. 

‘ 4 Ugh,”  — tremendously  prolonged, — 
“ah,”— shorter,  but  very  long, — 44  glad  to 
see  somebody,” — this  hopelessly  indistinct 
from  eagerness,  like  an  Edison  turned 
three  times  too  fast ; 4 1 could  you — can  you 
— can  you— could  you,” — this  slower, — 
“ water — Maelstrom — ugh — ah — yes,  you 
know.”  But  fortunately,  in  his  agony 
gesticulating  like  a school-boy  who  for- 
gets his  piece,  he  pointed  his  finger  to  the 
looking  - glass,  where  stood  pitcher  and 
tumbler  in  full  sight  of  both  of  them. 

“Ugh — oh — thanks — yes— so  much — so 
much  obliged,  you  know, — thanks — ugh, 
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oh,  Miss  Maelstrom  ” — and  Mr.  Knowitz 
vanished  with  his  tumbler. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  had  tried  and  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  on  these  sounds  he  practised 
all  the  evening. 

Would  she  give  him  another  chance 
for  practice?  Alas,  no!  or  it  seemed  no. 
That  night  as  they  went  home  there  was 
a great  group  of  Vassarites,  all  bubbling 
over  with  fun — effervescing  and  sputter- 
ing as  so  many  bottles  of  XX  might  do 
which  had  been  warmed  at  a sociable  all 
the  evening.  And  he  thought  Susan  had 
never  been  so  remorseless  as  she  was  in 
undoing  him  that  night.  The  next  even- 
ing was  worse.  A gentleman  joined  her 
on  the  other  side.  And  poor  Mackintosh 
was  afraid  for  his  very  life  as  they  swung 
along.  It  was  not  till  the  third  night 
that  he  had  a chance,  or  so  it  seemed  to 
the  poor  witless  creature. 

Y. 

But  on  the  third  night  the  chance 
came.  Susan  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 
The  night  was  clear  and  cold,  and  they 
devoured  the  pavement  as  she  rushed 
him  along.  “Well,  my  dear  Mac,”  said 
she, mercilessly,  “that  was  first-rate.  I do 
not  wonder  women  want  to  speak,  if  they 
could  speak  like  that.  Mac,  if  I could  get 
Mr.  Edison  to  give  me  one  of  his  plates,  I 
would  attach  it  to  you,  and  you  should 
lepeat  the  end  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  lecture.” 

“Ugh — ah — you  know — well — Miss  Su- 
san— ugh,  ah — give  me  a chance — you 
know — and  I will  do-’em-all.”  The  end 
was  badly  run  together. 

“What,  you — my  dear  Mac!”  This  was 
all  Susan  said,  and  she  almost  dropped 
him  in  the  gutter  in  her  surprise,  and  she 
lost  her  own  speech  for  laughing.  She 
laughed  so  that  she  shook  him  from  his 
cap  to  his  arctics,  and  all  the  poor  breath 
he  had  in  his  limp  ribs  was  knocked  out 
of  him.  And  when  she  came  to  herself, 
all  she  could  say  was,  “Poor  dear  Mac! 
I beg  your  pardon,  but” — then  she  broke 
down  again — “but  whoever  dreamed  of 
your  talking?” 

. But  then  it  was  poor  Mac’s  turn.  She 
had  to  listen,  and  he  told  her,  with  many 
unnecessary  “ ughs ’’and “ alls,”  and  “you 
knows,”  and  “don’t  you  sees,”  that  he 
was  sure  lie  only  needed  more  practice  to 
speak  quite  well.  It  was  true  that  he 
could  not  manage  r,  and  he  always  called 
th  d;  but  so  did  many  gentlemen  he  met. 


He  needed  extra  breath,  but  “ugh”  and 
“oh  ” seemed  to  help  in  this.  And  when 
he  had  not  an  idea,  he  could  fill  in  with 
“ don’t  you  see,”  and  “ you  know.” 

“You  poor  dear  thing,”  said  Susan, 
compassionately,  as  she  unscrewed  his 
head  and  put  it  in  her  bag,  “ you  are  real- 
ly eloquent.” 

VI. 

But  the  reader  will  see  that  a good  girl 
like  Susan  could  not  shut  up  the  face  just 
now  eager  in  its  entreaties,  and  go  to 
sleep,  after  she  had  silenced  it,  without  se- 
rious thought.  Here  was  a matter  of  con- 
science more  formidable  than  that  ques- 
tion about  veracity  which  Dr.  Primrose 
had  started.  Was  it  quite  honorable  in 
her,  was  it  fair,  nay,  was  it  right,  to  start 
this  poor  feeble  creature  in  his  career,  to 
let  him  partake  of  a little  taste  of  the  won- 
ders of  science,  of  art,  and  of  music,  and 
then  to  snuff  him  out,  like  a candle,  sim- 
ply because  she  chose  to  ? Susan  tossed 
in  her  bed  a good  deal  before  she  went  to 
sleep,  with  these  questions  troubling  her. 
And  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  sing- 
ing birds  first  wakened  her  by  their  car- 
ols to  the  rising  sun,  she  rose,  screwed  Mr. 
Mackintosh  together,  tied  him  to  an  arm- 
chair in  her  entry,  and  left  him  to  enjoy 
the  sunrise.  As  she  went  to  sleep  again 
she  could  hear  him  practising  an  imitation 
of  this  morning  hymn  of  the  birds,  who 
were  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels.  The  poor 
brainless  creature  did  not  know  any  bet- 
ter; he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  these 
were  the  morning  songs  of  men.  Susan 
was  pleased  with  herself  for  this  act  of 
mercy,  and  she  did  not  take  him  to  pieces 
till  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to  school. 

As  it  happened,  he  was  this  time  shut 
up  — and,  so  to  speak,  ceased  to  be  as  an 
individual  — longer  than  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  him  before.  For,  to  her  delight, 
as  the  school  recess  came,  Susan  received 
a card,  and  visit  close  following,  from 
George  Farmer,  the  fine  young  engineer 
officer  to  whom,  as  I said,  she  was  en- 
gaged. By  good  luck,  and  by  good  strat- 
egy of  his  own,  he  had  got  himself  ordered 
to  Boston,  to  make  a contract  for  some  ice 
for  the  meat  cars  of  the  Cattaraugus  and 
Opelousas  Railroad.  With  good  luck,  this 
ice  contract  and  certain  subsidiary  negoti- 
ations were  made  to  last  a fortnight,  and 
during  that  whole  time  Susan  needed  no 
escort  other  than  George,  and,  in  truth, 
thought  very  little  of  any  other.  But  at 
last  the  last  day  of  George’s  visit  came, 
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as  last  days  will,  and  then  she  began  to 
think  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  have 
nobody  but  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  go  any- 
where with  her.  Still,  she  was  ICvSvS  dis 
posed  tlmn  ever  to  cut  off  her  hair  and  to 
retire  into  a convent. 

Wisely,  therefore,  the  girl  submitted 
the  question  to  her  lover.  But  she  did  it 
in  a guarded  way,  which  I would  not  rec 
otnmend  to  other  good  girls  in  a like  po- 
sition; if,  indeed,  there  ever  may  be  such 
girls.  As  they  came  home  from  the  Sym- 
phony on  that  wretched  farewell  night, 
she  said:  "George,  I want  your  advice. 
You  are  so  good,  awl— and  you  are  never 
jealous.  You  see,  when  you  are  away,  l 
have  no  one  to  go  with  me  to  the  concerts, 
you  know,  and  the  lectures." 

“No;  you  used  to  boast  of  your  inde- 
pendence when  I first  knew  you.” 

“ I know —yes,  I did.  But  I was  very 
foolish/'  And  then  she  told  him  of  that 
horrid  fright  she  had.  And  lie  was  very 
angry,  and  swore—just  a little— and  made 
her  promise  to  run  no  such  risk  again. 
This  made  it  easier  for  her  to  go  on. 
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k 1 No ; 1 knew  you  would  not.  let  me.  That, 
is  why  I did  not  write  you  about  it.  But 
what  I did— you  must  not  be  angry — was 
to  hire  a poor  stick  there  was.  with  no- 
thing to  do,  to  come  and  go  with  me.  You 
do  not  mind  that,  do  you  fZ  And  here  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  her  most  roguish 
and  confiding  smile.  But  George's  fact- 
clouded ; she  could  see  it.  did. 

“ I don't  know/1  said  lie.  '‘That  would 
depend.  What  sort  of  creature  is  he— an 
old  man  T 

“ Oh,  I do  not  know.  Don't  be  jealous, 
now.  I do  not  suppose  he  is  very  old , 
perhaps  lie  is  very  young.  You  see,  he 
was  deaf  — and  dumb  — and  blind  — and 
could  hardly  walk.  So  I did  not  suppose 
you  would  care/’ 

At  this  George  grinned  a somewhat 
ghastly  smile,  and  said  he  didi/t  care 
quite  so  much  : but  asked  how,  if  the  man 
was  deaf,  he  could  enjoy  the  concerts. 

Yon  will  observe  also  that  Susan  wan- 
dered from  Dr  Primrose's  instructions 
She  said  Mr.  Mackintosh  “ was"  deaf  and 
dumb— she  did  not  dare  say  “he  is" — and 
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there  was  conscious  deception  again.  In 
answer  to  her  lover  she  said : “ Enjoy  the 
concerts  ? Who  ever  said  he  enjoyed  the 
concerts?'’  She  was  a little  reassured,  as 
women  are,  because  he  had  made  an  un- 
important mistake.  “ You  do  not  sup- 
pose I ever  bought  a concert  ticket  for 
him,  do  you  ? No ; I take  him  as  I would 
take  a cab  after  the  concert  was  over. 
Dear  George,  you  must  not  be  jealous  of 
him  more  than  you  would  be  of  a cab- 
man.” 

“You  do  not  take  a cabman's  arm,” 
said  George,  a little  irresolutely ; and  Su- 
san shuddered  as  she  recollected  with  how 
firm  a grip  she  had  to  take  all  the  arm 
Mr.  Mackintosh  had.  “What  is  the 
wretch’s  name  ?”  continued  he. 

“Name?”  said  Susan.  “Do  you  ask 
your  cabman’s  name?  I never  asked 
him.  We  call  him  Mr.  Mackintosh,  from 
the  coat  he  wears,  but  I never  asked  him 
his  name.  I do  not  believe  he  has  any.” 

This  encouraged  George  a little  ; but 
still  he  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  nice 
or  wise,  and  that  nobody  but  as  innocent 
and  sweet  a girl  as  Susy  would  ever  have 
fallen  into  so  silly  a plan.  He  even  ask- 
ed if  other  girls  in  Boston  had  to  hire  their 
escorts.  At  which  Susy  said  that  other 
girls  had  escorts  who  did  not  live  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  in  Opelousas  either; 
and  at  that  Mr.  George  had  to  come  down 
from  his  high  horse.  It  ended  by  a com- 
promise. She  agreed,  when  she  went 
anywhere  alone,  to  order  a cab  regularly 
at  a stable  he  named,  and  lie  declared  that 
the  next  time  he  came  to  Boston  he  should 
pay  the  bill.  Whether  she  would  let  him 
or  not  was  left  undecided  in  the  final 
ceremonies  of  the  farewell.  For  he  left 
in  that  horrible  train  which  goes  off  at 
eleven  at  night,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion but  that  he  must  go. 

So  all  Susan  had  got  by  asking  advice 
was  that  she  was  worse  off  than  she  was 
when  she  asked  for  it.  This  is  what  is 
apt  to  happen,  dear  Clara,  when  you  do 
not  tell  your  whole  story  to  your  adviser. 

VII. 

And  now  she  must  deal  with  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh alone,  by  her  own  unassisted  sense, 
such  as  it  was.  Really  it  was  stronger, 
as  the  reader  has  seen,  in  the  inventive 
and  mechanical  lines  than  it  was  in  the 
philosophical  and  ethical  lines. 

Of  course  she  could  have  left  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh where  he  was — his  legs  and  arms 


in  the  glazed  umbrella  case,  his  masks  in 
her  alligator-skin  bag,  and  his  arctics  on 
the  floor  of  her  closet.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  she  did  not  think  this  fair.  She  had 
thought  of  burning  him  up.  But  she  was 
too  strong  a Protestant ; her  reminiscences 
of  Smithfield  and  John  Rogers  were  too 
strong,  and  that  she  would  not  do.  She 
had  called  him  into  such  being  as  he  had, 
poor  creature,  and  she  would  not  destroy 
her  own  work.  “That  would  be  simply 
mean,”  she  said  to  herself;  “that  would 
not  be  fair.” 

So  she  took  another  morning  when  the 
cocks  were  crowing,  and  screwed  him  to- 
gether, and  tied  him  to  a chair  as  before. 
Poor  Mr.  Mackintosh  did  not  know  how 
long  he  had  ceased  to  exist,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Hyde  knew  how  long  Dr.  Jekyll  had 
been  running  the  machine.  Nor  was  the 
poor  thing  as  wretched  as  the  girl  chose 
to  fancy  him.  For,  as  he  had  none  of 
that  essence  which  loves  and  fears,  hopes, 
admires,  and  worships,  he  had  nothing 
worth  remembering,  if  he  could  remem- 
ber, as  he  could  not  ; and  nothing  to  look 
forward  to,  if  he  could  look  forward,  as  he 
could  not.  But  this,  simple  Susan  did  not 
consider.  She  simply  screwed  him  to- 
gether. He  listened  to  the  cock-a-doodles, 
as  he  did  before;  and  if  he  had  thought, 
as  he  could  not  and  did  not,  he  would 
have  thought  that  this  was  thus  and  then 
was  now. 

Then  Susan  went  to  bed  and  slept  till 
the  dressing-bell  rang.  As  she  dressed, 
she  began  a little  note  to  George,  for  she 
had  promised  to  write  to  him  twice  a day. 
But  after  breakfast,  before  school-time, 
she  came  up  and  brought  Mr.  Mackintosh 
into  her  room  and  locked  the  door.  He 
had  never  been  in  that  room  before. 

“Mac,”  said  she,  “I  shall  not  want 
you  any  more.  What  do  you  want  to  do? 
What  do  you  like  to  do  most?” 

“Oh,  ugh,  ah— you  know— don’t  you 
see — well,  you  know — ” 

And  Susan  was  patient,  for  she  often 
had  such  remarks  addressed  to  her  by  her 
partners  who  were  not  skilful  in  extem- 
pore speech.  So  she  waited.  And  at  last 
it  came,  as  gas  comes  after  the  puff  of  air 
in  a poor  gas-pipe. 

“If — you  know,  Miss  Susan — I could 
go  to  some  of  those  parties — receptions — 
like  that  of  the  Sons  of  Idleness.  Indeed, 
Miss  Susan,  I can  talk  as  well — as  the 
young  men  I see  there.” 

“I  think  you  can,”  said  Susan.  “I 
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say  yourself  I do  my  work  well.  You 
could  fasten  me  at  the  door,  and  any  one 
who  wanted  me  would  unfasten  me.” 

“My  dear  Mac,  you  do  not  see.  The 
secret  would  be  discovered,  and  then  the 
roughs  would  not  mind  you.  Don’t  you 
see,  Mac,  you  cannot  knock  a man  down. 
You  might  as  well  be  a woman,  for  all  the 
good  you  are  in  your  own  business,  un- 
less people  think  you  are  a man.  And  if 
they  do  think  so,  it  is  because  I ‘con- 
sciously deceive’  them.  Oh  dear!  Oh 
dear!  I wish  you  had  never  been  born!” 
And  the  poor  girl  broke  out  crying.  But 
she  did  not  say,  “ I wish  I had  never  been 
born,”  for  the  memory  of  George’s  last 
kiss  came  to  her. 

“I had  thought,” said  Mac,  “of  voting. 
What  you  say  of  women  reminds  me  that 
they  cannot  vote ; but  I can.” 

“No,  you  can’t,”  said  Susan,  smartly, 
for  she  knew.  4 4 You  have  not  registered, 
and  you  have  not  been  assessed.” 

“I  could  register,”  said  Mac. 

“You  can’t  register;  it’s  a very  smart 
person  who  knows  how  to  register;  and 
besides,  you  can’t  read  the  Constitution. 
So  it  would  be  of  no  use  if  you  could  re- 
gister.” 

“No,”  said  Mac,  sadly,  “I  cannot  read 
the  Constitution.  You  don’t  think  I could 
be  a minister?” 

“No,  you  couldn’t.  There  are  some 
kinds  that  know  very  little,  but  they  all 
have  to  know  something.” 

“Nor  a doctor?” 

“N-o,  Mac;  at  least,  I believe  not.  I 
think  they  have  to  know  something.” 

“ Nora  lawyer?” 

“ No,  certainly  not.  You  have  no  eye- 
teeth. And  they  have  to  be  cut  before 
you  are  a lawyer.  I heard  J udge  Jeffries 
say  so.” 

And  then  they  waited.  “ I will  talk  to 
you  again  by-and-by,”  she  said.  And 
then  she  ran  down  stairs  to  meet  the  post- 
man, and  found  just  a little  postal-card, 
on  which  George  had  written  in  French 
that  she  was  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world, 
and  that  he  should  always  love  her.  Im- 
mediately on  this  she  took  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh to  pieces,  dressed  hersel  f for  the  Ap- 
palachian Club,  went  to  Boston,  and  tried 
her  pretty  cab  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
really  an  elegant  little  coup6,  and  the 
stable-keeper  had  put  the  driver  in  livery. 
George  had  written  to  him  from  Spring- 
field  that  the  coup6  must  wait  for  Miss 
Ellsworth  every  evening. 


But  the  next  morning  Susan  brought 
her  little  drama  to  an  end. 

She  screwed  Mr.  Mac  together  once 
more,  and  said,  “Tell  me  yourself  what 
you  want  to  be.” 

“Could  I not  be  Vice-President,”  he 
said ; “ till  the  President  died,  you  know ; 
or  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  something  like 
that?” 

“Oh  no,  Mac;  they  might  not  know 
when  to  unscrew  you.” 

“Could  I not  be  a trustee?  I believe 
trustees  have  to  be  cautious,  and  not  do 
the  rash  thiugs  other  people  do.” 

“I  had  thought  of  that,  Mac,  and  I 
inquired.  But  you  would  have  to  give 
bonds.  Now  no  one  would  give  bonds 
for  you.  I am  sure  I would  not.”  This 
was  cruel  in  Susan ; but  sometimes  she  is 
cruel. 

“Then,  Miss  Susan,  why  cannot  I be 
what  I am  ?” 

“ Because  I do  not  want  you.” 

“But  somebody  else  might  want  me. 
I could  stand  in  front  of  tailors’  shops 
with  new  clothes  on.  I should  like  to  be 
that.  I see  a great  many  young  men  who 
do  that  and  nothing  else,  and  they  seem 
to  like  it  very  much.” 

“You  dear  old  Mac!”  cried  the  girl; 
“you  have  more  sense  than  any  of  us — 
at  least  more  than  I have.  It  is  the 
best  sense  possible  to  be  what  you  are,  and 
pretend  to  nothing  more.  I knew  that, 
though  I have  never  tried  it,  for  Mr.  Em- 
erson says  so.” 

So  she  went  with  him  to  Cutter  and 
Dresser’s  that  very  day.  They  are  the 
great  ready-made  clothing  men.  And 
they  took  Mac  at  once  off  her  hands  lit- 
erally. And  they  put  on  him  that  hand- 
some Garrick  you  saw  me  wearing  yester- 
day. That  was  the  way  I came  to  know 
the  story. 

And— will  you  believe  it? — one  day 
when  they  had  dressed  him  in  a cos- 
tumer’s suit  as  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  old 
Mac  forgot,  and  began  walking  up  and 
down  the  balcony  on  which  he  was  stand- 
ing. The  people  in  the  street  saw  it, 
and  fancied  he  was  a wonderful  autom- 
aton. They  stopped  in  hundreds  to  see 
him,  and  of  the  hundreds  scores  went  in 
to  buy. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  trium- 
phant success  of  Cutter  and  Dresser. 
They  owed  it  all  to  Susan,  and  I think 
they  will  send  her  a pair  of  salt-spoons 
for  her  wedding. 
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“ 1T7HAT  is  the  dominant  note  of  Aus- 
V V tralian  scenery? — Weird  melan- 
choly.” These  words  were  written  by  one 
who  knew  Australia  well,  and  who  could 
describe  it  with  more  poetic  insight,  if  not 
with  more  picturesque  detail,  than  even 
Mr.  Henry  Kingsley.  But  though  Mr. 
Marcus  Clarke  was  right  in  stating  that 
weird  melancholy  formed  the  dominant 
note  in  the  landscapes  of  Australia,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  island- 
continent  is  of  so  vast  extent  that  no  sin- 
gle feature,  however  characteristic  of  the 
whole,  will  be  applicable  to  every  part. 
The  passenger  by  one  of  the  Orient  or 
P.  and  O.  steamers,  who  merely  obtains 
brief  glimpses  of  Melbourne  and  its  beau- 
tiful village-dotted  bay,  or  who  is  en- 
tranced with  the  loveliness  of  Sydney 
Harbor,  has  not  seen  the  Australia  of  the 
colonist,  nor  would  he  do  so  by  now  vis- 
iting the  environs  of  any  of  the  capital 
cities,  save  perhaps  Perth,  the  chief  town 
of  the  colony  of  Western  Australia.  For, 
though  it  is  the  country  that  has  longest 
preserved  its  ancient  features,  though  it 
is  the  oldest  land  in  the  world,  Australia 
proves  as  amenable  to  the  altering  influ- 
ence of  colonization  as  did  America  when 
the  axes  of  the  settlers  slowly  cleared  away 
forest  after  forest;  so  that  now  one  might 
walk  down  Collins  Street  in  Melbourne  as 
unconscious  of  any  save  atmospherical 
differences  as  if  he  were  promenading 


Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  or  Regent 
Street  in  London.  Even  in  Victoria, 
which  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  there  are  differences  so 
marked  as  to  preclude  any  sweeping  de- 
scriptive statement;  the  aspect,  for  in- 
stance, of  that  portion  of  it  known  as  Aus- 
tralia Felix  (a  name  once  applied  to  the 
whole  Victorian  dominion)  being  as  un- 
like the  mallee-  scrub  lands  and  sandy 
tracts  of  the  northern  and  western  Wim* 
mera  District  as  the  latter  is  to  Hyde  Park, 
while  neither  of  them  exhibits  any  resem- 
blance to  the  intricate  fern  forests  of  Gipps- 
land  and  the  tropical  undergrowth  of  the 
“ palm  districts.”  Yet,  after  all,  the  gar- 
den of  Australia  is  very  circumscribed, 
and  the  dominant  note  .of  the  scenery  of 
the  island-continent  can  with  justice  be 
said  to  be  that  of  weird  melancholy.  In 
time  to  come  the  prevailing  hue  of  vegeta- 
tion will  not  be  more  sombre  than  that  of 
Italy,  with  its  dull  gray-green  olives,  while 
there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  greater 
brilliance  both  from  native  and  foreign 
botanical  glories;  and  even  now  it  is  the 
immense  preponderance  of  the  dull-toned 
eucalyptus  that  has  prevented  full  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  floral  vegetation 
of  Australia  is  essentially  luxuriant  and 
splendid. 

It  is  strange  that  even  some  Australian 
writers  unintentionally  perpetuate  the 
general  European  misapprehension  as  to 
their  country  (in  its  fauna  and  flora ) as 
being  a land  of  universal  contradictions. 
True,  there  are  many  such,  but  when  we 
find  even  an  accomplished  writer  like  Mr. 
Marcus  Clarke  speaking  of  “our  trees 
without  shade,  our  flowers  without  per- 
fume,” we  wonder  if  he  and  others  who 
express  themselves  similarly  have  really 
observed  more  than  the  mere  general  as- 
pect of  a new  and  strange  land.  For,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  forests  in  the 
world  where  so  multiform  and  continuous 
fragrance  is  perceptible  as  in  the  “bush” 
and  “fern”  of  Australia;  the  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs  are  often  as  exquisitely 
scented  as  they  are  brilliantly  colored, 
and  the  acacia,  the  palm,  the  fern-tree, 
and  many  others,  afford  grateful  and  de- 
lightful shade  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  summer  sun.  Moreover,  the  birds  are 
far  from  being  universally  songless.  The 
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at  Umm  remote.  sfations  in  (be  jfatving  a ^ell  deftned  buah  path  under  thc- 

Ibsinei.  to  kav-e  a A private  exploruthm  #“  Ml  gum-trees.  the  kitten*  gay  vrilh  myriad* 
•of  the  .alpine  roziotrb ■joJ  soutkmd  Nm.r  nfpamikeets  ami  brilliant  roxeilu*,  and 
South  Wales,  and  to  rcittrn  Hr ■ v^r  resonant  \virh  the  harsh  shrieks  of  icjdi'gr-. 
ci^ter?iGfppslaro'i.  Omen.  ami  the*  ifogmuf  nant  Cockatoos.  we  -{‘a roe  tti  last  to  more 
moires.  Of  this  offer  I v^a»>  031 1 \‘  too  glad  varied  vegeUtiom  and  futuui  ourselves 
.to.  take  full  wly&iVtaj^:  $ttuate,d  about  passing  fhjfough  ’tijkfy  of  those  beaukifnl 
two  bumlml  uriles  to  Um  northeast,  of  tern  forests  for  v< hicii  this  di  v ision  of  Vic- 
Melbnn.rHe,'- and  tying  tapia.  h na ore  especially  famed.  As  the 

reaches  &>f the  fertile  Bng^ivg  Riai^r,  X guin  forest  is  called  the  busly  so 
small  town  of Bggch wdytk  la^id  epcoceiJ  with  uodergK>\y  lb  »)f  any 

•pioasan-tcM  plkces;  In  Victoria  kind  is  called  the 

undergrowth  consists -‘of  la^nddiit  i*ree 
It  vvois  i > t the  in  11  fide  ol  summer  as;  ferns  and  cahtegc  pnim:^  ur.o/  f.ljr  duff- 
tcifV injg  our  iirist  h&Hr pg^plaee  near  1 he  loi\k i iig.  desert  ihfi fealji^^croh,  X*i 

source  of  the  YAcfeiildaiidaii  Creek,  my.  the  momdahum-  d^mern  -f  Gmml-unl 
f fiend  and  tnysel i tuomuug  m arid  Ne  w South  ranjrr.s 

Fehr iiary  i h ct>t tti jAiaf i c>f  *Mir  fide  syyutJi  Mr#  tH$o  deii^e  \v  i (if  f rai-  (iOt v&A  vya t * 

tUromrli  the  raty;'^  that  nm  ‘iod  t k>.  peppehoi  nh  au  d n(  her  tws  ni»4  plan  ts, 

4tid  sicnie  away  in  mighty  Ifnllos^.  &weCp-  dense  ;.cn Au.gh • at  tipy  rate  to  deserve  the 
iogt  like.  minieu>::  v:^rti  -wfiv^  around  dladon  of  •l*  seruh " a>.  opp»>«ed  t%> 
ilie.  hoses  «>f  tbost?  had, y and  )itt|^kknvVU  y Uasltd* 

Australian  Alps,  of  vrhieli  Stouttfs  th<#  forcsUthe delicate 
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green  of  which  was  most  refreshing  to  the 
eye  after  the  sombre  uniformity  of  the 
blue-gums,  the  scent  of  late-flowering  wat- 
tle struck  me  as  peculiarly  delicious,  min- 
gling as  it  did  with  the  aromatic  fragrance 
of  the  peppermint  and  other  allied  plants, 
and  the  penetrating  sweetness  of  a parasiti- 
cal flower  with  lovely  blooms  of  purple  and 
golden  yellow.  The  clear  musical  notes 
of  a magpie  swelled  into  a joyous  sunrise 
song,  and  rang  far  through  the  fresh  clear 
air;  while  above  the  chatter  and  scream- 
ing of  breakfasting  parrots  and  busy  butch- 
er-birds gurgle  every  now  and  again  the 
hoarse  chuckle  of  the  laughing-jackass. 
Suddenly,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
there  ensued  an  almost  complete  silence; 
but  before  many  seconds  were  over  a shrill 
burst  of  laughter  came  from  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  succeeded  by  peals  of  the  same 
demoniac  jubilation  from  seemingly  every 
quarter;  while,  as  if  indignant  at  some 
slight,  the  innumerable  parrots  and  cock- 
atoos redoubled  their  shrieks,  and  the  still 
more  distractingly  innumerable  parra- 
keets,  rosellas,  and  lories  dashed  to  and 
fro  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  like 
tiny  red  and  green  meteors.  The  shrill- 
ness of  the  blent  sounds  was  astounding, 
and  was  increased  by  the  incessant  birl  of 
the  tree-locusts  ( Tettigonia .)  It  was  some 
minutes  at  least  before  the  ornithologic 
vituperation  calmed  down,  and  the  aver- 
age amount  of  morning  noise  alone  pos- 
sessed the  forest.  The  scrub  was  far  from 
being  dense  here,  and  my  friend  pointed 
out  to  me,  besides  many  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  wattles,  the  weeping-myrtle,  the 
native  cherry,  the  musk -aster,  one  or 
two  varieties  of  honeysuckle,  a beautiful 
climber — probably  a clematis — a few  mag- 
nolias and  orchids  of  resplendent  hues, 
and  some  particularly  fine  grasses,  besides 
many  other  flowers  and  shrubs  unknown 
to  unscientific  eyes.  Above  these  waved 
in  intricate  profusion  the  sturdy  branches 
of  the  Dicksonia  antarctica , and,  as  we 
proceeded  further,  that  still  more  graceful 
fern-tree  the  tall  Alsophila  australis . 

Once  my  friend  suddenly  drew  rein, 
and  motioned  me  to  do  likewise.  For  a 
few  seconds  I heard  nothing;  then  sharp 
and  clear  through  the  silence  rang  the 
crack  of  a long  whip,  and  I expected  to 
see  some  stock  rider,  or  perhaps  some 
strayed  packman,  issue  from  the  scrub. 
But  with  a quick  “Hush!”  my  companion 
whispered  to  me  that  what  I had  heard 
was  only  the  “ whip-bird,”  and  that  what 


he  wanted  me  to  see  was  a lyre-bird,  whose 
native  note  he  had  heard  a moment  before 
close  at  hand.  Very  shortly  a somewhat 
low  but  sweet  burst  of  melody,  though 
within  a limited  compass,  came  from  a 
glade  to  the  left,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  shrouded  from  sight  by  intricate  fern- 
tree  growths;  with  rapid  transitions  the 
song  thereafter  rose  and  fell,  now  imita- 
ting the  joyous  freedom  of  the  magpie, 
now  the  laughing  gurgle  of  the  jackass, 
now  other  forest  denizens.  Again  silence, 
and  then — right  in  the  midst  of  the  fern 
glade— I saw  for  the  first  time  a bird  I 
had  often  heard  of,  and  which  I was  anx- 
ious to  see.  The  lyre-bird,  or  mountain- 
pheasant  ( Menura  superba ),  is  extremely 
shy,  and  though  by  no  means  rare  in  cer- 
tain districts,  is  thus  comparatively  seldom 
seen.  In  size  it  very  closely  resembles  the 
common  pheasant,  and  is  of  an  auburn- 
brown  color;  but  it  would  not  be  a spe- 
cially attractive  bird  were  it  not  for  the 
large  and  delicately  graceful  tail  feathers, 
which,  when  fully  erected,  exactly  resem- 
ble the  instrument  after  which  the  bird  is 
called.  Like  the  shark,  and  perhaps  the 
cuckoo,  the  mountain-pheasant  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  a satellite,  in  this  in- 
stance the  latter  being  a small,  jerky  little 
bird,  popularly  called  the  “pheasant's 
mother”  — but  none  such  was  visible  to 
our  eyes  on  this  occasion.  The  whip-bird, 
or  coach-whip  bird,  referred  to  is  general- 
ly heard  in  the  scrub  proper,  and  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  habit  of  ending 
its  loud  cry  or  note  with  an  abrupt  crack, 
like  that  produced  by  the  long  lash  of  a 
stock  whip. 

As  we  rode  on  the  sun  grew  higher 
and  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  a gradual 
silence  crept  through  the  forest  with  the 
ripening  noon.  The  scrub,  which  had 
lately  been  so  full  of  life,  appeared  to  be 
deserted  by  its  noisy  denizens,  and  only  at 
rare  intervals  the  muffled  chuckle  of  the 
jackass  broke  the  stillness.  Erelong  we 
came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon 
a rare  sight  in  an  Australian  forest,  and 
a few  yards  further  brought  us  with- 
in a charmed  circle,  than  which  I have 
seen  nothing  of  the  kind  more  lovely. 
Immediately  before  us  lay  a quiet  pool, 
of  an  intense  azure  hue  at  its  centre,  but 
with  wide  margins  reflecting  the  green 
fern-tree  fronds  and  all  else  flowery  and 
beautiful  that  grew  near  ; fringing  its 
edges  were  great  quantities  of  a beautiful 
species  of  iris ; beyond,  and  forming  a cir- 
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ctiJar  wall.  varying  from  five  to  eight  or  pteuing  the  Australian 

nine  feet  in  height,  were  thick  m&znpYik*  forest  i*  aV;‘uk« . at  noon  it  is  asleep.  No 
in  maetulteenl  full  idoottn  and  who***  tie-  .-greater  contrast  cau  he  imagined  tharlttev 
terms  fmgratee  made  the  ter  h^vy  tween  the  morning-  hours  and  those  at 
with  :.  owr  thes**  waved  the  inid-tiay  hi  midsummer.  In  the  former 

long 4.  delfttete  gmuV  fr^>nds  of.  Ihtetreo-  thb  very  tlower^  seem  to  possess  tm  active 
ferrys Orel  >h » m merin & acacia  sprays;  white  ^xis-tenre.  Myriads  of  .such,  larger  and 
fc£nteh.*i  glimpse  tea&  caught  of  ihesnnb  morn  brilliant  than  those  >ve  are 

the  ^rlsfysilhod; . V&m&l  to  in  our  Northern  laTiVude^  load 

etferl  against  the  pu rjfehlue  sky ; * 5vof  a the  air  with Atm  ; Mutiny' 

hi’ealh  of  wind  , ten  red  tester  ih>vTv)r:  hot-,' -down  agate  thore  is  a revival  of  life, 
it  svKunl.  '..heard'  $&vd  & faint.  almost  hot  pof;  of  so  cheerful  a description, 
inaudible  hum  ter  i m*gvi tar  i n terrai *.  w The  treedti^usts  in-  itixn&iU.  shriek  their 
an  nce&skuiai  teltd noil  rtist1o--us  of  a leaf  deafening ; p-rrr  r*r  .\  toby  .^possimts 
falhiig  to  the  gronnth  Or  & bud  drowsily-  snarl  in  the  gum  bote:  and  flocks  Of 
shifting’  ¥fc».  ^ieKai^fl^xbi'!  ^rBe>i!k'  «C€>Gl^atKHCivSr  Kcream  as  seme great  gray 

shade.  .'’Harfe  t:  whai  ; Like, a kunj£u\ote  fennds  jwu?fc  tliem  like  a be- 

far-away  village bell,  a soft -sound  rings,  lat'ed  ghost.  If  there  is  inarshy  ground 
or  ..rather  swell*  inelUrtuously,  through  near,  the  deep  texim  of  the  bitter  re  the 
t i > still  fkit]  and  now  an  other  ami  an*  wail  of  tin:  curlew,  Urn  harsh  cry  of  the 
other.  a silvery,  toll  in  g , • c.y  q n isitcl  y im-  crane,  mingling  possibly  with  ti  ie -stridvot 
pressive  &ml  ewn sateiun  i;i  these  husti.ext  soreams  af  n re  to  miug  flock  of  black  swans, 
and  lonely  suii  tucks.-’  VVonderiuIly  and  will  add  to  the  concert,  In  itiiiomcu;  of 
at  test  starrliugly  strange  a-f  the  .db.vshjn  silence  mie  forty  he  startled  by  the  moeV 
W*J*\  V had.  atead y.  'fathomed  that  I was  ing  laughter  of  the  jackass,  or  the  pro- 
Usteriing*  t<>  thy  bell  forest.  sftjUxJtnarVv  ktOjgjty)'  bmy  I of-  the  wandering 
when  my  .friend . whi5pemJ..'i(b , w&- TUa  ■ ,f  Ite  dWd  t .^,0 ' still  -as  the 

bell  bird  The*  iolejimify  of  the  noon  no 1 versa  l quiet  * » f tnidMimmer  iiomti 
seerninl  to  deepen,  and  live  promised  vigor  As  the  tinte  Jeng'iiteoed  itiih  hUe  after 
of  the  day  to  subside  into  u luxurious  'noon  we  half  rduefantlv  counuucd  our 
’dream.  Having  disnioun ted  and  t. ted  our  w*y\  Living  Urn  nfagncd.iijUt  behrud 
liorst^  U>  a tn^jWe  l>eto*>k  bbrsely^s  to  #0  wte.  jinked  through  a perfect  f^n  pa>;4di&te 
hour  Qi*  two’s  mid-day  rest,  and  as  wela.y  no<ih.i>g  ?neermgtue  rye  hut  ;he  imrirute- 
beioisy  a huge ^ spivuduig  tree- fern  Wity  ’ ly  1nhti;»net*dble;  fromfe  -^f  ftiU. 
smhkingVwitb  the  scent  of  the  mag'ifpJias  aboye,  aiid  the  d^n$e  uiulergrovrth  of 
in  the  warm  jur,  and  iite  shvamy  ea) l of  fenis  pro^r  <»f  all  s*3es  hcn-eulh  Mere 
the  distant  bell  bird  iteing  uml  falling  at  and  thyiy  .orchids  ;srero  •'.plentiful*  rVnd 
•solemn'  iuteryaisT  we.  became  drowsy,  and  beautiful  yreeper  that  I have  tiO veg  Aecli 
doubt  les?  each  indulged  \ii  a good  devil  of  elsewhere.  />  {’ter a while  we  emergVii  i'^ym 
unspoken  sentiment.  If  so,  it  certain iy  the  font  scrub  and  entered  an  ahrnpi 
did  us  lio  harm.  From  our  resting  place 

»*d  ifye  oouh.l  pisi 
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belt  of  gums;  passing  through  which  we  blue  that  haunts  so  many  of  the  hill  dis- 
carne  upon  a sloping  plain  of  very  green  tricts  of  Australia  just  before  the  close  of 
grass,  considering  the  late  season.  The  day,  began  to  steal  forth  from  the  farthest 
sight  we  beheld  was  now  a very  beautiful  eastern  ranges,  and  lay  like  a transparent 
one.  We  stood  upon  a kind  of  plateau,  veil  over  mountain  and  tree-clad  height 
and  could  see  for  miles  northeast,  east,  and  drowsy  slope.  Only  those  who  have 
and  south.  Below  us  was  a deep  gully,  seen  in  the  mountainous  districts  this  in- 
dense  with  tree-ferns.  Rising  from  this,  a elf  ably  delicate  and  tender  blue  can  know 
monotonous  wall  of  sassafras,  white-gum,  what  magical  effects  it  produces,  even  on 
stringy  bark,  etc.,  rose  sheer  hack  till  it  those  ranges  covered  with  nothing  but  the 
merged  in  an  olive  wave  that  perpetuated  sombre  olive  of  blue-gum  foliage.  It  in- 
itself  in  endless  rolling  ranges,  getting  duces  an  aspect  of  strange  unreality,  and 
bluer  and  bluer  as  they  swept  into  the  seems  to  spiritualize  every  object  it  in- 
distauce,  until  their  purple  lines  broke  folds:  at  times,  too,  it  brings  distant  ob- 
against  the  solemn  summit  of  Mount  Ivos-  jeehs  startlingly  near,  and  I have  more 
ciusko  in  the  east,  and  in  the  southeast  than  once  witnessed  the  peculiar  phetiom- 
against  that  great  succession  of  towering  enon  of  distant  ranges  apparently  mov- 
peaks  which  guards  the  sources  of  the  ing  toward  me.  till  at  last  they  lay  as  if 
Murray  River.  Mount  Bogong  heaved  only  half  a mile  away,  wonderfully  dis- 
his  rounded  shoulders  apparently  close  tinct  and  yet  ethereal, 
at  hand;  and  that  most  beautiful  of  hills. 

Mount  Feathertop  (about  65D0  feet  in  We  had  traversed  the.  ridges  of  Mount 
height),  rose  in  silent  grandeur  into  the  Kosciusko,  from  which  one  of  the  most 
semie  southern  skies  Like  a twiti-bro-  magnificent  panoramas  in  Australia  is  ob- 
t her,  the  rugged  mass  of  Mount  Hotham,  tain  able;  we  had  looked  straight  down 
the  Bern  Nevisof  Australia,  towered  along  into  a precipitous  gorge  of  3000  feet,  and 
side.  So  intensely  clear  was  the  atmos-  beheld  the  sources  of  the  Murray  brawl- 
phere  that  the  tree-clad  slopes  of  Mount  ing  turbulently  along  the  barren  bed ; we 
Feathertop  were  as  distinctly  visible  as  had  ridden  close  to  the  famous  “Murray 
though  but  a mile  or  two  away.  The  Gates themselves,  and  had  watched  the 
whole  scene  was  most  beautiful,  and  one  youthful  river  grow  rapidly  into  the 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Toward  sundown  great  flood  that  for  many  hundreds  of 
it  became  still  more  so;  for  that  magical  miles  would  sweep  onward  till  it  met  at 
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}Mi>  the  SMiw  of  the  An  Urn.* Lie  a fatal  bite;  £ I jse  w Uer<y  A i?m&l  ] gray* 

>\*n : ami  at  l;<si  we  hud  come  to  A 1 bury,  viper,  the  into  of  which  the  natives 

a Mov  S’ m tii  Wales  tow  i<  on  t] * v extreme  to  by  fuUti.  ).s  f requei)! )y  ^eu  io  the 

bonier,  ai.ui  built  »n  >:l>u  pro^iimtv  lu  (be  Murray  district*.  Specially  north  of  the 
river.  Albnry,  besides  btoug  sin  nver;  but  by  fur  the  two  jmost  dre&rifpi  are 
jhmorhmt  depot  m sire  great  jght|ff>  dU~  the  hyikfy  vziiWfiQUs  black  stmke 
iriet.s  hereabout*.  is  also  the  centre  of.  m dcrhi&  pOrphtfri<tfuz>  ami  the  ri^ath-ftriiter 

e^t'e.u^ive  johaew  /Urminp,  and  I p&*$ed  lxl&£Mhvphi$  tirttart-lictV ; the  fxr&t  of 
along; ,,  rOfVrfe;vfh:^d  iann.  lwgthj*;-  Afield,  p ‘ these  tsw  w verges  six  feet  .id  lengthy 
filled;  apphl'&h My,  with  large  leitMcys  of 

dar  k green  color  and  Mijaiv  growth;  Wo  ir*£  to  ^jm)  reef  ^ bile  of  a strong ^ Far- 
had o.)Uim;  liiilmr  ,f*j  join  a friend  who  petit  u r«-d  J/elov*  . is  of  a riel  black  above; 
promised.  ns'  some  *\\ an  sh«*oxiug;;  ami  it  but  Urn  rcpulsi ve death  kdd*r: ■which  moo  r 
thus  came  about,  that  eurjj  uhe;  nioMpng*  •••e.xwds  Uime  fcH  »n  Jenglfu  lifts,  ft  broad, 
about  an  huur  ho  fore  (law  n,  we  firuml  one  fiat  head,  a shori.  thick*  didi-hurd  body 
^l' ^^>;croiaStdjy  miller  ihe  shell  vr  of  Scum*  ipvekted  with  splotches;  of  sickly  yrtlmv- 
wrd'fb:^ ’g^0d;u%/ close  to  the  Murray  la  mul  p*it>  brown.  It  is  a kimi  of  viprr^b 
gpom*:.];! ':Nri£\ty^jEnihd  was  to  ^‘^eard^yiii  AyM'Wigc  for  itytail  is  arnxed  with 
ihi?  t < >i i * .^ w is ta  r>f  the  river  as  it  and  terrible ytorie^  are  told  of  tbe  %^edy 

swept  f Slowly  on  Nvunl  c\cepx  when  al  rare  and  dreadful  ell  eels  of  its  double 
« le$sife  * p;ifi*r<it  or  eiitfka t bn  W hether  the  death-adder  really  haK  the 
i- f.i i i\ of  dt&ding  denth  a l -etlber  ^.vtremj^y  • 
H '!)('•  Iims.  The  sudlness.  ibe  semi'  is  very  doubtful : miieU  omr*  life  I y.  tam- 

tho  j^uud  4f  .tji/u'  .y^kil^ingr  ns  *tu at^  siie  i*m}  awkward 

our  ^vpe^tamn  f all  rmu*ot*ed  the- limit*  wne  movements,  51  u&^h ‘i^s.tru 
obminirlHi  .sofo'rrnii'tyauid .e.svded  mnsmn .;  ineitt  to  tiold  its  s* royvr.ibjg  ptany-wdietber 
vvjrif^  ivrtiv  dbfioHliy  Uhii  at  k^>t  one i .that  be  bird  ,&t  lizi&il  a>r  i^Ug^iroo  itiif  ; 
of  our  saiiali  party  repre^d : ^oin^ ' d . hut  'marly  .aii'bii«.h  ;^:hiiiiW' k . to  tte 
when  with ih  41  few  f eet.  & veh'bhV <>ti a : ly»bk t Hhtieinetu  to  i ts  *'  kil vlng  ut  blub  ,v 

ipg.suake  wriggled  a way  will  a fai  n # . hiss  W hat  >v,t.h’rs  it  tla-uhly  that  i ger.t  aqs-  is  Is 
fmih  r*  b^Mieh  *>f  km.iteit  grass.  Our  post-  habit  of  Coiling  UsOf  on  sandv  nlave-, 
wa$:as  ilku^wibs  a One  as  wo  eoulvl  it  looks  just 

well  experience,  for  fli»  -.'v.unp^  M'.rrouiiib  , hurut  s;eudt  or  ihe  iSooayed  iWiiianf.  of 
; -V^  • f 1 4 are  a portion  of><>me  tree  branch.  1 hav^5 

periyyt  biaietjVbg  uitd  ' (wading  ^Mt^hU^b-  tvee»n  k^.u,ifedv  ob  what  I consider  reliable 
of  th«t  nllb»i  dkhfi^3^L#v  «Uth^r)fjy  twllfr  of  tlie 

kind  ;^ ^ lihd  ihtujgl.  w e welheyyeli  ptotcclecl' ' . ^kyjri yty w ‘ii pr^ti  of  t he  Blue  Moon  * 
by  u0M  iOilhor-y  jar ic boots,  i<  ism  by  no  luitys  a,awk  ;rideK  dismounting  to  pick; 
njcruts  that  avo  rnight  ool  receive,  up  Ids  fa j leu  prpik  was  bitten  by  a death* 
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adder  on  the  wrist  and  again  on  the  thigh 
— stung  by  the  poison  fangs  of  both  mouth 
and  tail,  according  to  the  narrator;  miles 
away  from  even  the  nearest  shepherd’s 
hut,  his  comrade  could  do  nothing  for  him 
save  to  offer  to  cut  away  the  bitten  por- 
tions, and  tie  up  tightly  both  leg  and  arm 
above  the  respective  wounds ; but  the  man 
obstinately  refused,  muttering  hoarsely 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  begging 
his  friend  to  put  an  end  to  his  agony. 
Within  twenty  minutes  he  lost  conscious- 
ness, while  his  body  began  noticeably  to 
swell;  in  an  hour  it  had  become  horribly 
distended;  and  in  another  twenty  min- 
utes or  so  it  literally  burst.  From  other 
sources  I have  heard  of  the  same  fate 
happening  to  dogs  that  had  been  bitten; 
so  the  foregoing  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible, even  if,  as  is  likely  (owing  to  the 
possibly  disordered  state  of  the  man’s 
blood  through  drink  or  other  causes),  an 
extreme  case. 

Vast  hordes  of  kangaroos  roam  over 
the  interior  of  Australia,  and  sometimes 
prove  a source  of  the  most  serious  trou- 
ble to  squatters.  At  one  station,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Riverina  District  (that  is, 
the  fertile  province  between  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  and  the  Murray),  where  the  writer 
was  making  a short  stay,  the  owner  had 
just  been  bewailing  the  increasing  scarci- 
ty of  pasture  for  his  sheep,  about  six  thou- 
sand in  number,  when  one  morning  to 
his  horror  a stock  rider  brought  in  the 
information  that  vast  herds  of  kanga- 
roos were  by  force  of  numbers  driving 
the  sheep  off  the  runs.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  least  fifteen  thousand  were  ad- 
vancing from  the  now  barren  inland 
plains.  A hunt,  or  rather  battue,  on  as 
large  a scale  as  was  practicable  was  hast- 
ily organized,  and  dire  was  the  destruction 
ultimately  dealt  amongst  this  devastating 
army.  The  largest  of  the  marsupials  of 
Australia,  the  kangaroo  (of  which  there  are 
eight  species,  varying  from  H12  small  kan- 
garoo-rat to  the  great  gray  kangaroo),  is 
the  only  one  of  its  race  that  is  not  distinc- 
tively nocturnal  in  its  habits.  Thus  the 
wombat  (. Phascolomys ),  by  no  means  a 
rare  animal,  is  rarely  seen  save  by  moon- 
light or  in  the  morning  twilight;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  koala,  or  native 
bear,  a harmless  animal  that  feeds  on  the 
gum-tree  leaves,  and  has  its  abode  either 
in  a ground  burrowor  in  some  hollow  tree. 

Much  rarer  and  very  infrequently  seen 
is  the  water-mole,  platypus,  or  duck-billed 
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beaver,  as  the  colonists  used  to  call  it; 
this  strange  and  uncouth  animal  is,  or 
was,  most  easily  to  be  seen  on  the  low 
banks  round  the  shallows  and  lagoons, 
which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
from  July  to  December  along  the  courses 
of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Murray. 
Rather  more  than  a foot  and  a half  in 
length,  it  is  covered  with  a soft  brown  fur, 
sometimes  almost  gray,  and  has  an  ashen- 
colored  broad  flat  proboscis,  more  like 
the  bill  of  a duck  in  shape  than  anything 
else.  No  stranger  “ contradiction  ” exists 
in  Australia,  unless  it  be  the  apteryx,  a 
weird,  melancholy-looking  bird  of  the 
stork  kind,  that  seems  to  be  covered  with 
long  stiff  hair  instead  of  feathers,  and 
which  is  wingless,  its  appearance,  as  seen 
at  dusk  by  the  side  of  some  river  or  swamp, 
being  either  ridiculous  or  “ uncanny,”  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  of  the  spectator. 
Besides  the  nocturnal  animals  already 
mentioned,  there  are  to  be  found  in  this 
part  of  Australia  at  least  nine  species  of 
long-eared  rats,  who  build  their  nests  in 
the  trees  and  bushes;  a variety  of  opos- 
sums, or  rather  phalangers,  of  which  the 
largest  is  about  three  feet  in  length  to  tip 
of  tail,  and  a great  many  (said  to  be  over 
twenty)  species  of  bats,  of  which  the  most 
notable  is  the  large  frugivorous  bat  of  the 
genus  Pteropu8 , known  to  the  colonists 
as  the  “flying-fox.”  The  fiercest  of  all 
Australian  animals  is  the  vicious  little 
“Tasmanian  devil,”  which  many  readers 
may  have  seen  in  some  menagerie. 

Other  denizens  of  the  plains  are  the 
swift  emus  and  cassowaries,  year  by  year 
becoming  rarer.  As  to  the  river  fish  of 
southeastern  Australia,  they  are  few,  and 
not  particularly  pleasant  for  edible  pur- 
poses, the  chief  exception  being  the  de- 
lightful “Murray  cod ” — a large  fish  occa- 
sionally reaching  a maximum  weight  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  The  writer 
saw  one  caught  which  weighed  about 
eighteen  pounds,  the  bait  in  this  case,  as 
in  general,  being  a tree-frog;  but  the  fish 
gave  much  less  play  than  the  salmon,  and 
“caved  in”  much  more  rapidly. 

It  was  on  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  beau- 
tiful river , as  this  the  native  name  signi- 
fies, that  I first  saw  any  number  of  swamp- 
haunting  birds.  My  friend  and  myself 
had  reached  the  river  considerably  before 
dawn,  and  after  having  ridden  along  its 
northern  banks  for  some  time,  diverged 
to  the  right  till  we  came  within  sight  of 
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an  inlet  or  lagoon  that  spread  inland  from 
the  stream’s  course  for  the  space  of  about 
a square  mile.  A harsh  croak  overhead 
told  us  that  we  must  be  cautious  if  we 
did  not  wish  our  presence  to  be  discover- 
ed, the  noise  we  had  heard  having  pro- 
ceeded from  a raven,  a gloomy-looking 
bird  closely  resembling  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance its  European  relative,  but  with 
a voice  even  more  dissonant  and  melan- 
choly. Again,  as  we  rode  quietly  through 
a kind  of  osier  undergrowth,  a startled 
clucking  issued  from  some  low  dense 
scrub  close  at  hand,  and  an  alarmed  brush- 
turkey  (Tallegalla  lathami)  scuttled  hur- 
riedly along,  and  at  last  took  to  hea- 
vy flight — fortunately,  however,  without 
seeming  to  extend  its  alarm  further  in  the 
direction  we  were  going.  This  bird,  some- 
what larger  in  body  than  an  ordinary  do- 
mestic fowl,  has  a rather  ungainly  ap- 
pearance, and,  instead  of  hatching  its  own 
eggs,  deposits  them  in  some  mass  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter,  or  in  mounds  of 
sand,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  maturing 
power  of  the  intense  sun  heat.  At  last 
we  descried  a clump  of  river-side  vegeta- 
tion in  close  proximity  to  the  lagoon,  and 
such  as  promised  ample  shelter,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  had  secured  our  horses  in 
the  midst  of  the  scrub,  and  had  ourselves 
crept  forward  till  almost  at  the  water’s 
edge.  Around  us  was  a thick  osier  scrub, 
and  immediately  in  front  tall  green-brown 
reeds,  with  a kind  of  iris  plant,  which  had 
ceased  flowering,  intermixed  ; while  over- 
head spread  the  graceful  branches  of  the 
swamp  oak,  a tree  which  I had  never 
seen  in  Victoria,  and  which  seemed  to  me 
something  between  a spruce  and  a Scotch 
fir.  Dawn  was  imminent,  but  still  no  cry 
or  other  sound  broke  the  stillness,  but 
suddenly  my  companion  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  a spot  about  three  hundred  yards 
to  our  left,  and  there  I saw  standing  mo- 
tionless two  tall  “native  companions,” 
having  that  air  of  resigned  melancholy 
and  intense  reverie  so  characteristic  of 
these  birds  and  their  allies  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Of  a slate-color,  varying  from 
dull  gray  to  grayish  purple,  and  approxi- 
mating four  feet  in  height  when  erect,  the 
Australian  crane,  or  44  native  compan- 
ion ” of  the  colonists,  is  a handsome  and 
stately  bird.  Generally  there  is  no  varia- 
tion of  color  in  an  individual,  though  all 
have  a red  skin  about  the  eyes,  which  is 
at  once  noticeable.  All  of  a moment,  and 
without  apparent  cause,  for  the  first  gleam 


of  daybreak  had  not  yet  occurred,  one  or 
two  cries  rang  out  harshly,  and  immedi- 
ately a whole  chorus  of  aquatic  sounds 
resounded  in  all  directions:  herons,  plov- 
ers, snipes,  spoon-bills,  and  curlews  all 
seemed  to  be  present,  the  cries  of  the  last- 
mentioned  rising  with  that  wailing  sound 
so  familiar  to  ears  which  had  heard  them 
so  often  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
By  far  the  most  predominant  in  numbers, 
however,  was  a species  of  ibis,  long-billed 
like  all  their  kind,  and  it  was  almost  with 
a sense  of  deceived  vision  that  I beheld 
such  immense  numbers  of  them  rise  all 
around,  and,  joined  by  other  flocks  from 
the  Murrumbidgee  and  its  backwaters, 
sway  through  the  air  like  living  clouds. 

What  a day  of  intense  heat  followed 
that  morning!  Within  a couple  of  hours 
after  sunrise  the  windless  air  seemed  like 
the  atmosphere  of  a furnace,  and  though 
by  this  time  we  had  reached  our  previous 
night’s  shelter,  a shepherd  station  known 
as  Bidgee  Bend,  we  were  nearly  exhausted. 
For  the  time  and  place  we  had  made  a 
luxurious  breakfast  of  ordinary  mutton, 
coarse  damper,  and  black  tea  varied  with 
crayfish  from  the  Murrumbidgee  and  a 
small  edible  plant  having  a taste  some- 
what between  spinage  and  water-cress; 
but  neither  this  nor  our  fatigue  enabled 
us  to  sleep  through  the  noon  hours  as 
we  earnestly  hoped  to  do.  While  lying 
on  a rough  shake-down  and  lazily  smok- 
ing, my  eye  happened  to  glance  at  my 
saddle,  which  was  lying  close  at  hand, 
and  right  in  the  midst  thereof  I saw  a 
large  scorpion  with  its  tail  raised  in  that 
way  which  is  known  to  signify  a vicious 
state  of  mind.  Hearing  my  exclamation, 
the  stockman  looked  round,  and  without 
a word  reached  for  a long-lashed  whip, 
and  with  a blow  of  the  shaft  put  an  end 
to  the  possibly  dangerous  intentions  of  our 
unwelcome  visitor.  Of  an  extremely  la- 
conic nature,  our  shepherd  friend  never 
uttered  a word  he  felt  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  when,  after  having  asked  him  if  he 
saw  scorpions  frequently  hereabouts,  and 
received  a monosyllabic  reply  in  the  af- 
firmative, I added,  “Any  other  kind  of 
vermin  ?”  he  muttered,  sleepily,  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  44  Bull-dog  ants,  hairy 
spiders,  centipedes,  bugs.” 

Somehow  or  other  the  day  wore  on,  and 
at  nightfall  we  reached  our  hospitable 
friend’s  quarters  on  Wild-dog  Flat,  as  he 
had  named  the  plateau  on  which  the  log 
house  was  built. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING. 

BY  AUBREY  DE  YERE. 

HIS  feast  of  Life  was  rich — this  life  of  ours: 

All  human  things  ’neath  yonder  azure  cope 
For  him  were  deep  in  meaning,  wide  in  hope. 
Nor  those  alone:  above  our  brakes  and  bowers 
Mad  dance  he  saw  of  Genii  scattering  flowers. 
His  Fancy  kept  a key  strange  gates  to  ope; 
Became  at  will  that  quaint  kaleidoscope 
Which  turns  all  shapes  to  patterns,  then  devours 
The  last  to  fashion  new.  His  grasp  was  large: 
He  knew  that,  with  the  suffering  heart  of  man 
Compared,  all  matter- worlds  but  fill  a span. 

His  Song  had  shafts  that  pierced  a spirit-targe; 
Its  flight  outsoared  the  agnostic  poet-clan, 
Faithful  to  humblest  Song’s  implicit  charge. 
December  28, 1889. 


STEAM  FROM  A SAMOVAR. 

BY  B.  H.  LOCKWOOD. 


IT  was  in  a shabby  South  German  capi- 
tal, about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  a reeking  November  day.  The  streets 
were  slippery  with  a paste-like  substance 
composed  of  powdered  limestone  and  con- 
densed fog.  All  the  streets  of  this  city  are 
as  ugly  as  an  architecture  that  varies  be- 
tween ponderous  pomposities  in  Renais- 
sance and  elephantine  gambols  in  rococo 
can  make  them.  But  some  of  these  streets 
are  fashionable  and  some  are  not,  and  the 
Frau  Baronin  would  never  live  in  one  of 
the  latter  as  long  as  she  could  find  a land- 
lord to  wait  for  his  rent,  and  tradesmen 
to  supply  her  with  bread  and  bier  in  ex- 
change for  promises  to  pay.  The  remain- 
ing requirements  of  a well  - descended 
impecunious  family  could  always  be  pro- 
vided for  by  judicious  borrowing.  Ready 
money  was  easily  obtained  from  that  class 
which  bordered  upon  and  sometimes  in- 
vaded the  only  class  which  had  any  claims 
to  consideration.  One  met  them  every- 
where—the  salaried  government  officials, 
the  aspiring  authors,  artists,  professors. 
They  often  got  themselves  called  44  von,” 
Cou  rt  D i rectors  an  d Cou  rt  Cou  n sel  1 ors,  and 
Doctors  of  this  and  that.  One  played  at 
friendship  with  them,  and  made  believe  to 
consider  them  as  equals.  Afterward  it 
was  no  trouble  to  convince  them  of  the 
contrary,  when  they  had  parted  with  their 
money,  or  had  otherwise  ceased  to  be  of 
use.  One  is  not  lady-in-waiting  to  a 
Grand  Duchess  in  one’s  youth  for  nothing. 
The  Frau  Baronin,  then,  had  never  stooped 


to  dwell  in  any  but  a fashionable  street, 
and  so  it  was  in  one  of  extra  wideness, 
among  houses  of  extra  highness  and  clum- 
siness, that  she  was  living  when  she  met 
with  the  two  Americans.  The  Frau  Ca- 
pellmeister  told  her  about  them  one  day — 
pupils  of  her  husband,  two  rich  Ameri- 
cans— and  the  Baronin  felt  at  once  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Negotiations  were  entered  into, 
greatly  facilitated  by  inexperience  on  the 
part  of  the  foreigners,  and  one  morning  in 
September  the  descendant  of  a long  line 
of  Von  Rauberfels,  standing  in  her  bul- 
ging bow-window,  watched  the  approach 
of  these  two  well-dressed  strangers  in  a 
droschke,  followed  by  a porter  wheeling 
two  palatial  trunks  on  a hand-cart,  and 
was  warmed  by  a lively  rush  of  the  same 
emotions  that  used  to  cheer  her  hungry, 
noble  ancestor  when  he  looked  down  from 
his  square  tower  on  the  hill  upon  mer- 
chants from  Italy  coming  up  the  road. 

These  ladies  had  not  come  to  the  Baro- 
nin’s to  board.  They  were  received  into 
the  Baronin’s  family,  and  their  money  was 
received  into  her  large  and  lonesome 
pocket.  There  were  several  other  large 
features  about  Madame  von  Rauberfels 
besides  her  pocket.  These  were  her  an- 
kles, for  instance,  and  her  wrists,  and  her 
handsome,  showy  figure,  and  her  family 
connections,  and  her  experience. 

The  last  furnished  her  with  an  inex- 
haustible fund  whence  she  drew  those 
brilliant  narrations  for  which  she  was  fa- 
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mous,  and  with  some  of  which  she  was 
now  enchanting  Mrs.  Lyman. 

These  two  ladies,  upon  being  made  ac- 
quainted, had  entered  at  once  upon  a curi- 
ous sort  of  competition.  They  were  both 
aristocratically  minded,  and  one  was 
learned,  but  they  had  been  bragging  at 
each  other  for  the  last  four  weeks  with 
the  crudeness  of  two  shop-girls.  And,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Pepys,  it  was 
“pretty  to  see”  how  they  believed  each 
other.  Not  easily  misled  on  familiar 
ground,  each  was  at  a loss  in  the  new 
world  presented  to  her.  Moreover,  the 
Baronin  had  collected  much  valuable  in- 
formation from  novels,  travellers,  and 
newspaper  correspondence  about  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  Americans;  and  Mrs. 
Lyman  knew  all  that  the  biggest  history 
books  could  teach  about  the  importance 
of  Barons. 

They  were  in  an  upper  room,  the  one 
with  the  bow-window.  Outside,  the  fog 
settled  and  ran  down  in  heavy  drops. 
The  early  twilight  darkened  rapidly ; the 
meaningless  lumps  and  balls  on  the  Re- 
naissance “Palais”  opposite  loomed  like 
an  embodied  indigestion  through  the  gath- 
ering mist.  The  new  acquaintances,  de- 
lighted with  one  another,  made  no  such 
comparisons,  however,  as  they  bragged 
and  listened,  and  listened  and  bragged, 
and  in  the  mind  of  each  schemes  were 
forming  as  dull,  ambitious,  tasteless,  and 
material  as  the  building  they  looked  out 
upon  without  seeing.  Meanwhile  the 
night  fell,  and  lamps  could  no  longer  be 
postponed  by  thrift. 

The  Baronin  jingled  a small  bell  on  a 
little  table  near  at  hand.  She  did  it  just 
as  the  Grand  Duchess  used  to  jingle  hers 
thirty  years  ago,  when  her  lady-in-waiting 
was  a handsome  and  needy  Freifraulein. 
She  was  a Frau  Baronin  now,  almost  as 
handsome,  and  even  more  needy. 

First  and  last,  she  had  seen  much  brill- 
iant society  — crowned  heads,  and  coro- 
neted  ones,  and  heads  whose  laurels  ought, 
at  any  rate,  to  have  raised  them  to  a level 
with  the  highest  of  the  others.  For  the 
rest,  she  liked  plenty  of  fat  in  her  gravy, 
plenty  of  vinegar  in  her  salad,  plenty  of 
brass  in  her  music,  and  plenty  of  scandal 
in  her  conversation.  In  the  latter  respect 
she  found  Mrs.  Lyman  tedious.  The 
American  lady  was  impervious  to  double- 
entendre. 

The  Baronin  sat  on  a shabby  old  green 
divan,  before  the  still  empty  tea  table. 


Mrs.  Lyman  sat  opposite,  on  a shabby  old 
green  sofa.  She  occupied  the  right-hand 
corner  at  the  Baronin’s  request,  and  she 
felt  that  it  was  a throne.  Andreas  brought 
in  a lamp  and  then  the  tea.  The  Von  Rau- 
berfels  crest  on  Andreas’s  buttons  would 
not  have  diverted  an  experienced  eye 
from  the  fact  that  his  coat  was  unnecessa- 
rily large.  They  were  fine  buttons,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  arranged  upon  a smock- 
frock  ; and  Andreas  himself,  although  he 
was  clean,  produced  an  effect  of  having 
lately  descended  from  one  of  those  artless 
elevations  with  which  the  foreign  peasant 
loves  to  adorn  his  door-yard,  leaving  the 
pitchfork  for  convenience  as  an  apex. 
The  Baronin  felt  as  if  he  needed  some  ex- 
planation, and  said,  after  he  had  retired, 
that  he  was  just  come  from  one  of  their 
estates.  They  liked,  she  added,  to  be  served 
by  their  own  people.  Mrs.  Lyman  as- 
sented with  an  intelligence  which  left  no 
doubt  that  she  had  always  preferred  being 
waited  on  by  hers. 

But  the  Baronin’s  explanation  was  not 
necessary.  Mrs.  Lyman  had  not  seen 
enough  of  German  rural  life  to  be  re- 
minded of  it  by  Andreas.  She  had  not 
seen  much  of  any  foreign  life,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  only  eight  weeks  since  she 
sailed  from  her  native  land.  She  indulged 
in  no  detracting  reflections;  she  made 
only  reverent  observations.  And  in  re- 
gard to  her  present  position,  she  merely 
felt  it  to  be  eminently  proper  that  a lady 
of  New  England  birth, with  carefully  con- 
structed opinions  upon  all  the  great  ques- 
tions which  concern  man’s  moral  and  in- 
tellectual progress,  intimately  acquainted 
with  what  the  best  writers  have  agreed 
one  ought  to  feel  about  art,  science,  music, 
and  literature,  and  sustained  by  a firm  re- 
solve*to  encourage  all  of  these,  as  well  as 
morals  and  religion — that  such  a lady 
should  be  served,  in  the  right-hand  comer 
of  the  sofa,  with  tea  out  of  a samovar,  by  a 
Baronin’s  man-servant  in  crested  buttons. 

Setting  down  the  samovar  with  unac- 
customed, red  hands,  Andreas  brought  the 
milk  jug  against  the  receptacle  for  sugar 
in  a lurch  too  audible  to  be  ignored.  The 
Baronin’s  varied  career  had  led  her 
through  worse  embarrassments  than  that, 
and  she  smiled  it  away. 

“My  late  husband,”  she  said,  touching 
the  thing,  which  looked  like  an  Albert  bis- 
cuit box, “ordered  this  made  for  me  from 
a number  of  silver  spurs  that  had  been 
collecting  for  generations  in  his  family. 
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They  were  found  in  an  old  chest  at  Re- 
reuth,  one  of  our  estates.  ” 

This  could  only  be  answered  in  one 
way  by  a woman  who  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate her  privileges. 

“Dear  Frau  Baronin!”  she  cried — but 
the  Baronin  had  called  her  44  liebe  Meesses 
Laihmahn  ” first — 44 how  very  interesting! 
and  how  it  reminds  me  of  something  that 
happened  at  home!  When  my  grandfa- 
ther, Judge  Grumpington,  inherited  the 
old  homestead,  he  found — ” 

But  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
a person  entered  whose  presence  always 
exercised  a discouraging  influence  upon 
this  sort  of  conversation.  Mrs.  Lyman 
closed  her  lips  firmly.  The  Baronin  looked 
very  gracious.  After  all,  it  was  only  Mrs. 
Lyman’s  half-sister  who  came  in — Mary 
St.  John.  I say  only,  because  that  is  the 
way  Mary  herself  would  have  put  it. 

Her  manner  of  advancing  was  charac- 
teristic. It  was  a straight  line.  To  find 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
was  a process  eminently  congenial  to  her 
at  all  times.  The  Baronin  watched  her 
approach  with  curiosity  and  interest.  She 
was  thinking,  “That  girl  must  be  very 
rich  to  be  so  nonchalante .”  She  mistook 
Mary  St.  John’s  directness  for  arrogance, 
and  arrogance  she  respected. 

Madame  von  Rauberfels,  making  silent 
reflections  upon  the  desirability  of  riches, 
let  her  own  tea  cool  while  she  served  her 
guests,  and  talked  charmingly  all  the  time. 
They  understood  her  and  she  them  ex- 
tremely well,  seeing  neither  could  really 
speak  the  other’s  language.  She  did  not 
attempt  English,  preferring  to  explain 
anything  she  said  which  the  others  failed 
to  understand  by  its  equivalent  in  French; 
but  she  was  seldom  at  a loss  for  the  mean- 
ing of  an  English  sentence  if  one  was  spo- 
ken in  her  hearing.  Mrs.  Lyman,  for  her 
part,  never  used  an  English  word  when 
she  could  think  of  a German  one.  Her 
sentences  were  constructed  according  to 
the  syntax  of  her  mother-tongue,  and  pro- 
nounced as  might  have  been  expected 
from  a lady  who,  being  without  a musical 
ear,  constructed  for  herself  prosodial  rules, 
the  originality  of  which  was  never  in  dis- 
pute. 

Mary  spoke  fluently  a language  drawn 
from  the  pages  of  Scheffel  and  Dahn.  It 
was  often  graceful,  not  unfrequently 
quaint;  always  intelligible,  but  never 
modern  conversational  German.  She 
pronounced  charmingly.  Even  to  an  ear 


that  heard  her  foreign  accent  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  listen  when  she  spoke. 

The  Baronin  took  a fresh  cup  of  tea  for 
herself,  and.  smiled  her  handsome  smile 
across  the  table.  Mrs.  Lyman  sat  holding 
her  cup  in  one  long,  fair  hand,  and  stir- 
ring it  with  the  other.  The  little  finger 
of  the  latter  and  a plated,  crested  spoon 
were  having  a duet  all  by  themselves 
about  the  gentility  of  their  respective 
owners.  At  least,  so  it  looked  to  Mary,  as 
she  settled  her  eye-glass  on  her  short 
straight  nose,  and  glanced  about  her  with 
much  relish  of  the  situation. 

44 Now,”  she  thought,  “the  Herr  Baron 
must  come,  and  then  we  shall  have  no- 
thing left  to  wish  for.” 

Her  desire  was  gratified  almost  imme- 
diately. Andreas,  hurrying  in,  said, 4 4 The 
Herr  Baron  drinks  tea  with  the  Gnadigen 
Frau,”  and  then  hastened  back  to  hold  the 
door  open  for  his  master. 

Three  pairs  of  eyes  watched  Baron  von 
Rauberfels  with  about  equal  interest,  as 
he  crossed  the  sitting-room  and  came  up 
to  his  mother’s  side,  when  he  kissed  her 
hand,  with  a high-shouldered,  tight-waist- 
ed  bow. 

His  mother  looked  like  the  great  lady 
she  wanted  to  be,  as  she  sat  there  self-pos- 
sessed and  smiling,  glancing  from  her  son 
to  her  guests  and  back  again. 

She  received  him  with  a mixture  of 
humor  and  tenderness,  which  was  almost 
too  much  for  Mrs.  Lyman,  who  welcomed 
him,  in  her  turn,  with  a quite  maternal 
benignity  that  afforded  Mary  unspeaka- 
ble delight,  for  the  Baron  was  at  least 
four  years  older  than  her  sister. 

The  Herr  Baron  was  large  and  pink 
and  blond.  His  eyes  were  small  and 
gray,  with  contracted  pupils.  His  mouth 
was  small  and  tight.  His  teeth  were 
beautiful,  and  so  were  his  hands.  His 
manner  had  something  both  of  the  au- 
thority which  comes  with  a habit  of  be- 
ing deferred  to,  and  the  ill-ease  that  arises 
from  vanity. 

As  he  crossed  the  room  he  was  think- 
ing that  he  was  a handsome  fellow,  and  a 
titled  fellow,  and  a dangerous  fellow,  and 
that  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  all 
these  women  that  he  had  arrived  in  their 
midst;  he  was  thinking  that  he  despised 
them  for  being  women,  and  he  was  think- 
ing that  he  would  like  to  know  what  they 
thought  about  him. 

It  certainly  could  not  have  been  his 
desire  that  these  somewhat  contradictory 
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mental  processes  should  be  revealed  to  any 
one  but  himself,  who  was,  after  all,  only 
half  conscious  of  them.  Nevertheless 
Mary  had  obtained  some  rather  satisfac- 
tory glimpses  of  them  by  the  time  he  had 
made  his  compliments  to  her  sister,  and 
was  turning  to  her.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
not  the  first  time  by  many  that  she  and 
the  Baron  had  met,  and  she  said  to  herself 
now,  not  for  the  first  time,  as  she  returned 
his  greeting,  “Yes,  decidedly  he  is  love- 
lier than  the  American  variety.” 

The  Baron  sat  down  on  his  mother’s 
left  hand,  and  turned  politely  to  Mrs.  Ly- 
man, who  immediately  addressed  him. 
The  moral  elevation  of  Lucretia’s  voice, 
seeking  to  convey  all  the  culture  of  New 
England  through  the  difficult  medium  of 
German  constructed  according  to  Lindley 
Murray,  sent  thrills  of  fun  through  her 
attentive  sister. 

“ Ihre  Frau  Mutter  sagt  dass  Sie  haben 
gereist  sehr  viel,  Herr  Baron,”  said  she. 

Not  a muscle  changed  in  either  German 
countenance,  and  the  Baron  replied  that 
he  had  travelled  a little. 

“ But  travel,”  cried  the  Baronin,  in  her 
full,  pleasant  voice,  “that  is  something 
we  Germans  know  nothing  about  com- 
pared to  your  countrymen.  You  simply 
ignore  distances.  My  son  has  visited 
Sicily,  but  if  he  had  been  an  American  he 
would  have  kept  on  in  a straight  line  to 
Central  Africa:  would  he  not?  He  has 
been  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  one  of  your 
countrymen  would  not  have  stopped  this 
side  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  As  for  the 
North  Cape,  what  was  that  when  he  did 
not  at  least  try  to  find  the  north  pole  ?” 

Mrs.  Lyman  had  the  tact  to  follow  her 
hostess’s  lead,  and  called  upon  the  Baron 
to  relate  his  adventures.  The  Baronin 
knew  that  he  would  be  at  his  best  in  tell- 
ing them,  and  he  knew  it  too.  He  talked 
long  and  brilliantly,  pleased  with  an  au- 
dience so  fresh,  whose  intelligent  interest 
had  such  a piquant,  unaccustomed  flavor. 

Mrs.  Lyman  listened  with  genuine  de- 
light, and  looked,  as  she  forgot  herself  in 
listening,  like  the  clever,  innocent-minded 
lady  of  good  stock  she  really  was. 

This  hour  around  the  samovar  confirm- 
ed all  the  party  in  the  opinions  they  had 
already  formed  about  each  other.  Ma- 
dame von  Rauberfels  and  her  son  became 
quite  positive  that  their  guests  were  peo- 
ple of  consequence  in  their  own  country; 
Lucretia  felt  that  she  had  been  right  when 
she  wrote  home  that  she  was  enjoying 


exceptionally  fine  opportunities  for  study- 
ing the  elevating  influence  of  rank  upon 
select  natures ; Mary  was  more  than  ever 
persuaded  that  it  was  worth  a longer 
journey  than  the  one  to  Europe  only  to 
see  her  sister  and  the  Baronin  together. 
She  was  perhaps  the  best  pleased  of  them 
all,  and  that  is  saying  a great  deal. 

The  Baron  could  make  nothing  of  Mary, 
excepting  that  she  was  pretty,  quiet,  and 
more  self-possessed  than  a young  woman 
had  any  right  to  be.  He  directed  many 
searching  glances  at  her,  all  of  which  she 
saw.  But  Lucretia,  sitting  very  upright, 
and  looking  about  her  with  eyes  full  of 
her  own  imaginings,  saw  nothing  but 
them,  unless  it  were  some  sentences  in  a 
letter  she  meant  to  write  that  evening. 

That  evening,  after  the  opera,  she  did 
write,  long  and  eloquently.  The  most 
important  part  of  her  letter  began : “ We 
have  now  been  members  of  this  most  de- 
lightful family  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  I am  more  and  more  charmed  with 
them.  As  my  friend,  the  Frau  Capell- 
meister,  says,  they  are  4 innerlich  von 
Adel .’  Yes,  dear  Laura,  their  long  de- 
scent, ” etc.  4 4 The  Baroness  is,  ” etc.  4 4 The 
Herr  Baron,”  etc. 

She  sealed  and  directed  her  letter,  and 
then  she  felt  ready  for  a little  judicious 
conversation.  Rising  from  her  desk  in 
the  private  sitting-room  adjoining  the 
chamber  where  she  and  Mary  occupied 
two  narrow  little  German  beds,  she  pass- 
ed in  to  where  that  young  lady  was  pre- 
paring for  rest  with  dainty  precision.  She 
always  took  the  necessary  steps  in  the 
same  order,  and,  since  they  came  to  live 
at  the  Baronin’s,  one  of  the  first  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  “plumeau.”  This  was  a 
bag  of  feathers,  too  short  and  too  narrow 
for  warmth,  but  heavy  enough  for  suffo- 
cation. It  was  covered  in  old  silk  of  a 
raw  green  color,  and  was  laid  on  the  bed 
with  the  side  where  the  green  had  run  to 
yellow  in  spots  downward.  She  picked 
this  up,  carried  it  out,  and  dropped  it  on 
the  sitting-room  floor. 

44 1 should  like,”  she  said,  coming  back, 
“to  drop  it  out  of  the  window.”  She  let 
her  eye-glass  fall,  passed  a pretty  hand 
over  her  even  brows  and  short  straight 
nose,  and  gave  herself  a little  shake. 
But,  as  usual,  she  had  her  bit  of  fun  all 
to  herself.  In  any  attempt  at  presenting 
the  humorous  side  of  things  to  her  sister 
she  met  with  about  as  much  response  as  a 
kitten  would  who  fixed  a bantering  eye 
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on  a historical  picture  of  the  elder  Kaul- 
bach.  Something  of  much  greater  im- 
portance engaged  Lucretia’s  whole  atten- 
tion at  present,  and  she  spoke  of  it  at  once. 

“Mary,1’  she  said,  “how  do  you  like 
the  Herr  Baron  ?” 

With  a perversity  for  which  there  was 
really  no  excuse,  Mary  replied  that,  as  a 
rule,  she  didn’t  care  for  cushion-backed 
men. 

“I  think,  Mary,”  said  Lucretia,  quite 
calmly,  “that  it  must  matter  very  little 
to  a man  whose  ancestors  went  to  the 
First  Crusade  what  kind  of  a back  he 
has.”  Only  italics  could  express  the  cold 
scorn  of  her  emphasis. 

“Have you  and  the  Frau  Baronin  been 
having  another  genealogical  match  ? I 
wouldn’t  if  I were  you.” 

“We  will  not  discuss  that,  please.  But 
I should  like,  if  you  can  be  serious,  to 
know  your  opinion  of  Baron  von  Rauber- 
fels.” 

“Well,  I can’t  see  my  way  to  agree 
with  you,”  said  Mary,  employing  a favor- 
ite phrase  of  her  sister’s  when  she  was 
arguing  with  somebody  about  agnosti- 
cism, or  pessimism,  or  hypnotism.  “But 
perhaps  you  meant  that  it  doesn’t  matter 
to  the  Baron  what  kind  of  a back  his  an- 
cestor had,  since  he  went  with  it  to  the 
First  Crusade.” 

“Mary!” 

“Or  perhaps  that  it  does  not  now  mat- 
ter to  the  ancestor  what—” 

“Mary !” 

“ Yes  ? Oh ! Well,  good  - night,  Lu 
dear,”  and  throwing  her  thick  braids  up 
over  the  pillow  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way,  Mary  laid  a warm  cheek  on  a cool 
palm,  and  treating  herself  to  one  more 
quiet  laugh,  fell  asleep. 

But  Lucretia’s  blameless  head  remained 
long  awake,  revolving  many  things. 

Next  day  the  Baronin  sent  for  a hired 
carriage  and  made  some  calls.  Andre- 
as opened  the  carriage  door,  and  stood 
with  his  banded  cap  in  his  hand  until  she 
was  seated.  Then  he  climbed  up  beside 
the  driver,  who  sat  gravely  on  the  box, 
with  a cockade  on  the  side  of  his  hat,  for 
all  the  world  like  a real  coachman. 
Sometimes  (and  this,  as  luck  always  goes, 
happened  mostly  before  the  smartest 
houses)  Andreas  became  so  absorbed  in 
holding  the  carriage  door  that  he  forgot 
about  his  cap.  And  when  he  descended 
from  the  box  he  invariably  did  so  with  a 
lunge,  as  in  simpler  and  happier  days  he 


had  been  used  to  come  down  the  moun- 
tain-side. 

The  Frau  Capellmeister  stood  in  her  Alt 
Deutsch  window  behind  the  curtains  with 
a group  of  ladies  when  the  Baronin  drove 
up. 

It  was  the  Frau  Capellmeister’s  jour 
fixe.  Tea  was  steaming  on  a side  table, 
and  dishes  of  little  sweet  greasy  cakes 
stood  ready  beside  the  cups.  The  grand 
piano  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  the  Herr  Capellmeister  was  playing  an 
adagio  from  one  of  Beethoven’s  earliest 
sonatas.  He  played  it  as  if  it  were  a scene 
from  Tristan  und  Isolde,  and  people 
whispered  to  one  another  how  plain  it 
was  that  Wagner  was  Beethoven’s  lineal 
descendant,  only  greater. 

Some  of  them  sat  with  their  eyes  shut, 
and  they  were  so  pleased  with  thinking 
about  the  evolution  of  Wagner  from 
Beethoven  they  did  not  mind  having  the 
loud  pedal  remain  down  through  several 
changes  of  key. 

The  stir  was  all  the  livelier  afterward 
when  this  intellectual  and  emotional  strain 
was  relaxed.  People  stood  up  and  walk- 
ed about,  and  formed  into  groups,  and 
everybody  talked  at  once,  of  course. 

The  Baronin  passed  from  one  group  to 
another,  seeking  something  which  she 
did  not  immediately  find.  Wherever  she 
heard  English  spoken  she  paused,  and 
lingered  in  the  close  vicinity.  First  she 
heard  old  Mrs.  Bounderbee,  in  two-button 
gloves,  and  a “ basque  ” of  the  year  1859, 
low  in  the  neck,  long  on  the  shoulder, 
wide  in  the  skirt.  She  was  describing  an 
article  her  husband  had  just  sent  off  about 
the  Ultramontanes  and  the  Socialists. 
This  was  not  what  the  Baronin  wanted; 
neither  was  she  satisfied  with  a wrangle 
between  little  Miss  Wormwood  and  her 
mamma  as  to  whether  the  mamma  should 
or  should  not  leave  Miss  Wormwood 
alone;  although  of  this  she  made  great 
capital  afterward — the  Baronin  was  an  ad- 
mirable mimic — as  illustrating  the  man- 
ner in  which  American  girls  are  brought 
up.  It  was  not,  however,  for  the  present 
purpose  at  all  satisfactory,  and  her  step 
grew  impatient,  though  her  face  remained 
serene ; but  the  next  move  brought  her  in 
view  of  something  which  was  so  exactly 
what  she  had  been  looking  for  that  she 
immediately  turned  her  back  to  it. 

In  a small  anteroom,  opening  from  the 
large  salon  where  the  grand  piano  and 
the  violin  and  the  harp  and  the  ’cello  were, 
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sat  little  Mrs.  Bell  on  a divan,  and  she  was 
entertaining  a lively,  laughing  party,  all 
Americans,  who  had  collected  around  her. 

The  Baronin  stood  at  a small  table  cov- 
ered with  those  photographs  called  “Gal- 
lery of  Modern  German  Masters,”  and 
seemed  to  be  amusing  herself  with  collect- 
ing them  into  groups.  Although  her 
English  was  much  better  than  she  gener- 
ally confessed,  it  failed  her  sometimes 
when  several  people  talked  together,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  make  a good  many  lit- 
tle groups  of  photographs  before  she  suc- 
ceeded in  understanding  enough  of  what 
was  being  said  behind  her  to  pay  her  for 
the  trouble  she  had  taken. 

The  first  satisfactory  word  she  heard 
was  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

“Mary  St.  John,”  said  Mrs.  Bell.  “Her 
half-sister.  Not  even  that  really.  Mr. 
Grumpington,  Lu’s  father,  married  Mary 
St.John’s  mother.  Grumpington;  yes, 
that  was  Lu’s  name.  You  knew,  I hope , 
that  she  was  a Grumpington?”  with  a pre- 
tence of  anxiety.  “Ah,  yes!  I see  she 
has  told  you.  Perhaps  you  can  recall 
some  mention  of  her  late  grandfather,  the 
Judge,  also?  You  can  ? I am  so  glad! 
Lu  would  not  be  the  delightful  creature 
she  is  without  him.  Did  you  ever  happen 
to  be  present  when  the  Judge  returned 
into  limbo  on  the  sudden  appearance  of 
her  sister  Mary?  This  is  something  to 
have  lived  for.  I don’t  believe,  as  a rule, 
in  materialized  spirits,  but  I certainly  have 
seen  the  Judge  take  his  departure  in  a 
sort  of  dignified  huff.” 

All  this  was  Greek  to  the  Baronin,  but 
she  listened  patiently. 

“ Lu  says,”  continued  Mrs.  Bell,  “ that 
Mary  is  an  undisciplined  young  person. 
Lu  is  twenty-five  and  Mary  is  twenty- 
three.  But  Lucretia  has  been  a New  Eng- 
land matron  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
Mary  is  not  even  engaged.” 

“How  is  it,” asked  another  voice,  “ that 
Mary  is  rich,  and  Lucretia  is  not,  if  they 
had  the  same  father  ?” 

“But  they  did  not  have  the  same  father, 
or  mother  either,”  repeated  Mrs.  Bell,  rath- 
er impatiently;  “and  anyway  Mary’s  lit- 
tle fortune  came  from  her  mother.  But 
it  is  only  a little  fortune  after  all.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

The  Baronin  dropped  a handful  of 
Modern  German  Masters,  and  they  as- 
sorted themselves  as  she  passed  out  of 
_ the  door  and  into  the  dressing-room. 

The  Baronin  tied  on  her  bonnet  in  deep 


indifference  to  contrasts  of  that  sort.  She 
had  met  her  hostess  in  the  anteroom,  and 
taken  leave  without  going  back  to  the 
salon.  She  told  the  Frau  Capellmeister 
that  that  had  been  the  most  successful 
jour  fixe  within  her  remembrance;  and 
hurried  away  now  down  the  interminable 
stairs  across  a damp  court  to  the  carriage. 
Once  seated,  she  leaned  back  in  her  cor- 
ner, and  said  aloud:  “ Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars ! One  million  marks ! 
Thou  dear  Heaven !” 

On  the  following  afternoon  the  Herr 
Baron  came  into  his  mother’s  sitting-room 
earlier  than  usual.  Things  were  going 
worse  and  worse  with  him.  He  was  both 
depressed  and  surly.  Whatever  she  said 
he  contradicted,  whatever  she  proposed  he 
refused,  whatever  she  opined  he  found 
absurd.  Yet,  in  their  way,  they  were  con- 
fidential together. 

They  spoke  eagerly  and  bitterly  about 
a lawsuit  that  had  just  been  decided 
against  them,  and  some  bills  that  had 
been  presented  for  the  twentieth  time; 
about  a reception  to  be  given  soon  by  one 
of  the  royal  princesses,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  Baronin’s  going  in  that  same 
old  gown,  and  the  impossibility  of  her 
having  a new  one;  and  about  a business 
journey  which  the  Baron  must  make,  and 
the  expense  of  that. 

At  last  silence  fell  between  them,  and 
they  sat  and  watched  the  weather,  of 
which  there  was  always  enough,  whatev- 
er else  failed. 

Presently  the  Baronin  spoke  again. 
“Yesterday  was  the  Frau  Capellmeister’s 
jour  fixe .” 

“Well,  and  did  her  husband  stretch 
himself  at  full  length  on  the  key-board  ?” 

“No;  he  was  contented  with  twisting 
his  legs  three  times  round  the  piano  stool.” 

“ What  moderation!  And  how  many 
notes  fell  under  the  piano  ?” 

‘ ‘ Could  I count  them  ? I was  not  there 
for  that.” 

“ For  what,  then  ?” 

This  the  Baronin  did  not  answer  di- 
rectly. She  remarked,  instead,  “There 
were  some  Americans  there.” 

“They  are  everywhere,”  said  her  son, 
with  a fine  sneer. 

“ That  little  Mrs.  Bell  was  there.” 

“ She  with  the  voice  of  a jay  ?” 

“All  Americans  have  jays’  voices,” 
said  the  Baronin,  impartially.  “I  went 
and  stood  near  her.  She  was  speaking 
of  our  guests.” 
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44  Let  us  make  an  exception  in  their  fa- 
vor,” said  her  son.  44  0ur  guests  have 
the  voices  of  doves.” 

The  little  red  mouth  of  Herr  von  Rau- 
berfels  was  not  pleasant  to  see  as  he  men- 
tioned the  ladies  under  his  mother’s  roof. 
It  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  were 
alone,  certainly  weak,  and  possibly  unpro- 
tected. His  cynicism  did  not  disturb  his 
mother,  who  found  in  it  the  flavor  of  her 
favorite  French  authors. 

“ It  is  as  I thought;  they  are  rich.  At 
least  the  unmarried  one  has  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  And  she  is  not  even 
engaged,”  said  the  Baronin,  carefully 
quoting  her  authority. 

“ Haven’t  we  had  enough  of  American 
heiresses,  mamma?”  asked  the  Baron, 
and  this  time  his  sneer  was  very  like  a 
snarl.  His  mother  said  no  more.  She 
resumed  her  watch  of  the  whirling  snow- 
flakes. The  Baron,  who  was  naturally 
talkative,  now  had  nothing  to  say.  It 
was  nearly  five  o'clock. 

Suddenly  the  Baronin  rose  and  retired 
to  her  own  room.  A ring  at  the  outside 
door  which  she  had  heard  before  depart- 
ing was  followed,  as  she  had  expected,  by 
light  steps  running  up  the  bare  wooden 
stairs.  She  stood  and  looked  about  the 
place  she  called  her  “boudoir,”  at  the 
coarse  dotted  “Swiss”  of  the  toilet  table, 
the  meagre  strip  of  cheap  carpet,  the 
shabby  jute  curtains,  the  fireless  stove. 
She  listened  and  heard  the  door  between 
the  Americans’  sitting-room  and  her  own 
open  and  shut;  then  she  sat  down  in  one 
of  the  shabby  chairs,  and  looked  out  at  a 
prospect  of  snow-flakes  falling  between 
her  window  and  a blank  wall. 

Mrs.  Lyman  had  subscribed  with  en- 
thusiasm to  a course  of  lectures  in  the 
German  language  about  woman  and  the 
poets.  This  was  lecture  day.  On  going 
out  she  had  said  to  her  hostess,  as  they 
pressed  each  others  hands  on  the  land- 
ing, “Dear  Frau  Baronin,  may  I leave 
Mary  in  your  care  this  a-h-fternoon  ?” 
She  had  to  say  it  in  English,  for  she  was 
in  a hurry,  and  could  not  think  of  how 
to  put  it  in  German.  And  the  Baronin 
pressed  her  hand  once  more,  and  said  yes, 
she  might.  That  I suppose  was  the  rea- 
son why  she  had  just  sought  her  solitary 
boudoir — to  think  how  she  could  best  take 
care  of  Mary. 

And  Mary,  who  was  twenty-three,  heard 
from  her  room,  where  she  sat  making  her- 
self low-spirited  over  a play  by  Ibsen.  It 
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did  not  take  her  long  to  put  on  some  fur- 
lined  overshoes  and  a warm  wrap,  and  by 
the  time  Lucretia  had  reached  the  wry- 
necked  statue  of  Goethe,  Mary  was  pass- 
ing under  the  rampant  horse  of  the  great 
Elector,  half  a mile  in  the  other  direction, 
enjoying  two  things  which  her  soul  loved 
— a rapid  walk  in  a snow-storm  and  inde- 
pendence of  humbug.  That  was  she  who 
had  just  returned.  The  sister  could  be 
counted  on  not  to  return  in  another  half- 
hour.  Madame  von  Rauberfels  wrapped 
a shawl  around  her,  and  gazed  out  again 
at  the  snow-flakes  and  the  dead- wall. 

Mary,  coming  in  from  her  walk  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  left  umbrella  and  overshoes 
with  the  maid  at  the  door,  went  quickly 
up  to  her  bedroom,  laid  off  hat  and  jack- 
et, touched  her  soft  brown  hair  lightly 
with  both  hands,  and  passed  through  her 
own  sitting-room  into  that  of  the  Baronin, 
more  than  ready  for  a cup  of  tea.  She 
expected  to  find  her  admirable  hostess  in 
the  same  place  on  the  old  green  divan 
which  she  had  never  once  failed  to  occu- 
py at  that  hour  since  they  made  her  ac- 
quaintance. But  before  she  had  advanced 
far  it  became  evident  even  to  her  short- 
sighted eyes  that  there  was  no  one  present 
but  the  Herr  Baron,  who  stood  bowing 
by  the  window  and  placing  a chair  for 
her.  She  did  not  take  the  chair,  prefer- 
ring the  little  old  fauteuil  she  had  occu- 
pied the  night  before;  that  at  least  did 
not  lean  back  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, which  is  a style  of  arm-chair  not 
suited  to  any  one  but  giants. 

She  had  lingered  so  little  that  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  new  snow  still  clung  about  her. 

A little  cool,  fresh  breeze  stirred  the  stove- 
heated  air  of  the  room,  and  was  shaken 
softly  from  the  folds  of  her  gown  as  she 
seated  herself  on  the  old  fauteuil.  Her 
eyes  were  shining  with  serene  pleasure  in 
living,  and  her  color  was  bright. 

The  Baron  bowed  the  requisite  number 
of  times,  and  sat  down  with  his  back  to 
the  light,  conscious  of  himself,  conscious 
of  her,  and  conscious  that  she  was  a young 
lady  and  alone  with  him. 

This  doubled  and  twisted  consciousness 
of  his  had  been  a source  of  much  amuse- 
ment to  her  until  this  moment.  But  she 
had  never  met  him  before  excepting  in 
the  presence  of  his  mother  and  her  sister. 
She  began  to  perceive  now  that  it  could 
border  on  offence.  She  grew  a little  quiet- 
er, and  her  color  died  away.  Her  eyes  re- 
mained bright,  but  not  with  pleasure.  She 
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bad  recognized  the  Baron  quite  from  the 
start  as  a European  specimen  of  a class 
not  unknown  at  home.  But  she  reflect- 
ed now,  for  the  first  time,  that  foreign  spe- 
cies have  other  markings  than  their  rela- 
tions in  America.  Whether  the  national 
and  caste  atmosphere  in  which  the  Baron 
lived  from  birth  to  death  formed  a denser 
medium  thau  that  through  which  the 
young  American  made  her  observations, 
or  whether  the  difference  lay  in  his  own 
powers  of  vision,  it  is  certain  that  she 
made  several  distinctions  which  had  no 
existence  for  him.  In  his  eyes  a gentle- 
man was  a man  who  possessed  a hered- 
itary right  to  go  to  court.  Any  woman 
old  and  plain  was  a caricature  to  him; 
young  and  pretty  she  was  a cigarette  ad- 
vertisement. He  leaned  back,  a little  too 
much  at  ease  for  good-breeding,  aud  pre- 
pared, with  cynical  confidence,  to  show 
himself  master  of  the  situation. 

“I  saw  you  at  the  opera  last  evening, 
mein  Fraulein.” 

Yes,  she  said,  she  was  there,  but  left 
him  in  doubt  as  to  wThether  she  had  ob- 
served him  and  his  friend  Graf  Habe- 
nichts.  And  yet  their  uniforms  had  been 
very,  very  beautiful. 

Not  being  a man  of  much  originality, 
he  now  took  the  second  regular  step  in  a 
conversation  suited  to  a young  lady.  He 
told  her,  what  always  made  the  four  un- 
married daughters  of  the  old  Freiherr  von 
Papp  topple  about  on  their  chairs  and 
cry  “Ach!  Gott!  Herr  Baron !”  namely, 
that  she  had  looked  enchantingly  lovely 
on  that  occasion.  Why  this  should  have 
called  up  in  her  mind  a vivid  picture  of  a 
certain  mechanical  vrooden  soldier  belong- 
ing to  her  little  cousin  at  home,  which 
could  present  arms,  but  couldn’t  fire,  and 
could  throw  out  his  legs,  but  not  march, 
no  one,  the  Baron  least  of  all,  might  ex- 
plain. But  it  did,  and  sent  her  suddenly 
out  of  her  reserve  into  a bright  little  laugh. 
Good ! now  we  were  getting  on,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected.  And  how  did  the 
opera  please  her  ? 

The  opera  would  have  pleased  her  better 
if  the  singers  had  sometimes  sung  true, 
and  the  orchestra  had  sometimes  played 
piano.  And,  suppressing  another  laugh 
at  his  amazed  face,  she  told  him  in  a few 
words  what  sort  of  music  she  had  heard 
in  her  native  city. 

Of  course  he  did  not  believe  her,  but 
her  apparent  knowledge  puzzled  him;  he 
assumed  that  it  was  superficial,  and  be- 


came curious  to  see  how  soon  he  could 
prove  it  to  be  so.  But  the  Herr  Baron  was 
led  a longer  way  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. 

At  last,  unable  to  meet  her  on  her  own 
ground,  and  with  some  new  ideas  about 
the  extent  and  quality  of  that  ground,  he 
took  up  his  position  on  the  Bayreuth  per- 
formances, which,  of  course,  she  had  never 
heard,  and  astonished  her  with  the  critical 
analyses  of  Yon  Volzogen.  Naturally, 
she  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  on  that 
subject.  Lucretia  had  read  a long  critical 
analysis  of  those  critical  analyses,  aud 
could  have  contributed  much  wisdom  to 
the  discourse  if  she  had  been  present.  But 
Mary  liked  to  take  her  impressions  at  first- 
hand when  she  could,  and  postponed  her 
study  of  the  Wagner  cult  until  after  she 
should  have  heard  Wagner  at  Bayreuth. 

She  was  very  much  interested  and  not 
a little  puzzled.  Her  fixed  attention  flat- 
tered him,  and  her  quick  intelligence  in- 
vited him  to  talk  his  best.  He  felt  as  if 
all  those  metaphysical  subtleties  were  his 
own,  instead  of  another  man's.  He  sat  up 
straight  on  his  chair,  and  once  more,  as 
on  the  previous  evening,  he  surprised  her 
with  the  cleverness  of  his  conversation. 

Mary,  on  her  part,  found  herself  in  pos- 
session of  unexpected  fluency,  and  ven- 
tured on  a range  of  expression  quite 
beyond  her  courage  if  she  had  taken 
thought  to  be  afraid. 

“Wagner/'  said  the  Baron,  “was  not 
only  the  greatest  composer  that  ever  lived, 
he  utterly  dwarfed  all  the  others,  making 
them  into  pedants  and  children.” 

“ Wagner,”  cried  Mary,  “ was  the  equal 
in  creative  power  of  any  artist,  poet,  or 
musician  that  ever  lived.  But  Bach  and 
Beethoven  lived  on  spiritual  heights 
which  Wagner  and  his  school  can  never 
reach.” 

“Spiritual  heights!”  The  Baron  did 
not  believe  in  anything  spiritual,  but  he 
did  believe  in  the  hypocrisy  of  women. 
He  had  been  growing  secretly  tired  of  the 
conversation,  which  he  found  too  imper- 
sonal. The  brutal  element  in  his  nature 
lay  at  all  times  dangerously  near  the  sur- 
face. Although  it  had  already  spoiled 
more  than  one  chance  in  life  for  him,  when 
it  chose  to  assert  itself  considerations  of 
prudence  were  seldom  able  to  keep  it  un- 
der. In  any  discussion,  even  with  men,  he 
always  felt  personal  irritation.  His  an- 
cestor the  Crusader  had  always  iusulted 
the  noble  maideus  under  his  wife's  care 
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when  he  met  them  alone,  unless  they  had 
powerful  male  relatives. 

These  are  the  best  explanations  I am 
able  to  offer  for  the  fact  that  at  this  point 
Herr  von  Rauberfels’s  small  light  eyes 
suddenly  grew  very  narrow,  and  the  ful- 
ness on  either  side  his  nose  increased  as 
his  lip  went  up,  and  he  said : 

“ I would  rather  kiss  iu  Hunding’s  hut 
than  chase  one,  two.  three  of  a bach  fugue 
around  an  organ-loft,  if  that  is  what  Miss 
St.  John  means  by  ‘spiritual  heights!’ 
Confess,  now,  wouldn’t  you  also,  mein 
Fraulein  ?” 

It  was  done.  Looking  out  from  behind 
his  blond  lashes,  he  saw  the  coarse  ques- 
tion fall  away  from  her  level  eyes  and 
quiet  mouth  like  a black  beetle  from  a 
block  of  marble.  The  polished  surface 
does  not  know  the  thing  had  tried  to  set- 
tle there. 

It  is  much  pleasanter  for  a gentleman 
of  spirit  to  put  young  girls  out  of  counte- 
nance than  to  be  out  of  countenance  him- 
self. But  the  latter  was  Baron  von  Rau- 
berfels’s portion  during  the  silence  which 
ensued,  while  Mary  sat  at  her  ease  and 
seemed  to  forget  him,  and  he  raged  to 
know  that  if  any  one  spoke  again  it  would 
have  to  be  himself. 

The  silence  was  audible  to  another  also. 
His  mother  heard  and  understood.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  of  many.  A min- 
ute more,  and  she  came  hurrying  gracious- 
ly in,  followed  by  Andreas  with  the  sam- 
ovar, and  laid  a caressing  hand  on  Mary’s 
shoulder. 

“You  will  forgive  me,  my  dear,  I hope  ? 
Such  important  letters  to  send  by  this 
post ! And  now,  I am  sure,  we  are  both 
longing  for  a cup  of  tea.” 

Yes,  Mary  said,  she  would  like  a cup 
very  much.  But  the  Baron  thought  he 
would  go  and  read  the  papers  in  Cafe 
Herrebklatsch. 

When  Madame  von  Rauberfels  next 
morning  asked  her  son  what  he  had  said 
to  offend  Miss  St.  John,  he  told  her  “No- 
thing.” That  did  not  deceive  her  any 
more  than  it  did  him,  but  she  was  far  too 
much  afraid  of  him  to  press  the  question. 
She  lived  in  that  state  of  helpless  depend- 
ence upon  him  as  head  of  the  family 
which  the  German  law  provides  for  the 
declining  years  of  a widow;  and  she  knew 
only  too  well  how  ready  he  was  to  make 
her  feel  it. 

But  the  desire  of  her  heart  grew  all  the 
stronger  for  suppression.  He  had  come 


in  that  morning  to  take  leave  for  his  jour- 
ney to  Salzburg.  There  was  to  be  an  ab- 
sence of  several  weeks,  on  account  of  that 
forlorn -hope  they  called  “business,” 
namely,  the  sale  of  some  heavily  mort- 
gaged forest-lands.  This  necessity  was 
as  great  a relief  to-day  as  yesterday  it  had 
been  unwelcome.  Whatever  he  had  done, 
Mary  would  have  forgotten  it  by  the  time 
he  returned.  The  Baronin  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  men  easily  forgiven.  So  she 
took  comfort,  and  made  herself  such  a 
charming  hostess  that  both  the  Americans 
forgot  to  reflect  what  an  extortionate 
price  they  paid  by  the  week  for  her  hos- 
pitality. 

The  chill  and  drizzle  of  November 
slipped  into  the  drizzle  and  chill  of  De- 
cember. The  sun,  which  began  by  not  ap- 
pearing until  8 A.M.,  presently  altogether 
left  off  coming  out.  Such  daylight  as 
there  was  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon  came 
from  behind  what  looked  like  a gray  In- 
dia-rubber curtain.  The  paste  in  the 
streets  made  one  think  of  the  horrors  bad 
little  boys  used  to  work  at  school  with 
scraped  pencils  and  wet  sponges.  The 
puddles  grew  deeper,  and  began  to  freeze 
into  grimy  ice  ponds,  and  heap  into  dis- 
mal piles  of  dirty  snow.  Gusts  of  wind 
tore  out  from  under  the  archways,  and 
draughts  waited  for  their  prey  in  the  huge 
stone  passages.  The  badly  plastered,  much 
frescoed  walls,  which  would  not  hold  a 
picture  nail,  were  none  the  less  strong 
enough  to  collect  and  retain  great  store  of 
smells.  In  the  midst  of  this  depressing 
reek  there  came  now  and  then,  quite 
irrelevantly,  a day  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Snow  fell  and  clung  softly.  The  long 
chestnut  Alleen  became  vistas  leading  to 
fairy-land;  the  parks  were  fairy  land  it- 
self. Sometimes  the  sun  came  out  for  a 
few  hours,  and  showed  the  great  white 
marble  gate  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  a fine  lace- work  of  frost  against  a 
tender  blue  sky.  Then  high  sharp  gables 
threw  violet  shadows  upon  the  snow  on 
the  steep  slant  below  them,  and  Mary  was 
grateful  for  every  bit  of  red  on  the  old 
corrugated  tiles,  for  the  courts,  and  the 
Erkers,  and  the  dark  archways  that  made 
frames  for  them. 

Christmas  came  and  went.  Mrs.  Ly- 
man and  the  Baronin  vied  with  each  other 
in  an  exchange  of  thrifty  presents  and 
civil  speeches  under  the  lighted  fir-tree. 
The  candles  shone  on  chunks  of  leathery 
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gingerbread  covered  with  strong  honey 
and  almonds,  on  papers  of  chocolate  tied 
with  red  ribbon,  and  on  pairs  of  gloves. 
Mrs.  Lyman  wrote  home  that  now  she  had 
been  permitted  to  share  in  a real  German 
Christmas,  and  that  this  simplicity  in  an 
aristocratic  home  was  more  than  touch- 
ing, it  was  elevating. 

Those  who  knew  this  lady  best  often 
remarked  that,  for  a woman  who  had  such 
a will  to  be  worldly,  Lucretia  was  some- 
times very  naive. 

The  holidays  passed,  Twelfth-night  was 
over,  and  the  weather  settled  down  into 
the  black  cold  of  a snowless  January. 
Mary  asked  herself  why  they  had  been 
induced  to  spend  the  winter  in  this  place 
when  they  had  had  everywhere  to  choose 
from.  But  she  knew  the  reason  had  been 
a desire  to  cultivate  their  minds.  On 
what  now  seemed  to  her  insufficient  ev- 
idence, they  had  been  firmly  persuaded 
that  there  were  depths  on  depths  in  art 
and  music  which  could  only  be  sounded 
in  this  particular  city.  Circumstances 
had  not  favored  the  development  of  this 
strong  persuasion  into  an  article  of  be- 
lief. Mary’s  aesthetic  faculties  had  not 
received  all  the  cultivation  she  had  looked 
for,  whatever  might  be  said  of  her  powers 
of  observation  and  her  knowledge  of  the 
world.  She  felt  the  life  growing  tedious, 
looked  longingly  toward  Italy,  and  began 
to  consider  plans  for  getting  thither  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  when  she  mention- 
ed any  of  them  to  her  sister,  she  met  with 
so  much  resistance  that  she  ceased  urging 
them  openly  for  the  present. 

All  the  edification  which  Mary  failed 
to  receive  appeared  to  descend  in  a double 
portion  upon  Lucretia.  There  never  was 
a woman  more  ready  to  think  as  she 
ought  to,  if  only  she  could  find  out  what 
that  was;  and  here  at  least  she  felt  herself 
on  solid  ground.  If  anything  were  cer- 
tain in  this  uncertain  world,  it  was  that 
most  eminent  authorities  had  agreed  in 
considering  this  a city  where  it  behooved 
one  to  be  appreciative.  So  she  was,  deep- 
ly. She  sat  at  concerts  beside  the  shud- 
dering Mary,  and  listened  to  the  Eroica 
Symphony  played  through  in  one  awful 
fortissimo,  with  sforzando  thunder  claps. 
She  did  not  know  that  she  had  heard  it 
at  home  every  winter  for  fifteen  years  un- 
til she  read  the  name  on  the  programme. 
Then  she  remembered  to  have  heard  some 
one  say  that  the  influence  of  Wagner  had 
worked  a great  change  in  the  readings  of 
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Beethoven,  and  said  it  too.  When  the 
great  barytone — who,  the  Baronin  had  told 
them  beforehand,  was  a very  great  bary- 
tone indeed,  a Bayreuth  barytone — came 
forth  and  sang  Schubert’s  ‘‘Doppel- 
ganger 71  without  producing  a single  note 
in  the  key  in  which  it  was  written,  she 
told  Mary  that  was  something  to  remem- 
ber all  the  days  of  their  lives.  Mary  said 
so  it  was.  There  were  many  mysteries 
in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  also 
that  became  as  noonday  now  to  Lucretia. 
And  the  illumination  she  received  on  the 
subject  of  German  renaissance  and  roco- 
co, and  the  admiration  she  obediently  felt 
for  them  when  told  how  truly  great  they 
were  by  a learned  professor  and  two  art 
critics,  whom  she  met  one  evening  at 
Mrs.  Bounderbee’s — all  this  and  much 
more  she  confided  over  the  samovar  to 
her  friend  the  Baronin,  who  agreed  to  ev- 
erything. 

Her  sharp-eyed  hostess  had  not  failed 
at  last  to  read  many  of  Mrs.  Lyman’s  af- 
fectations. But  there  was  a delicate  re- 
finement of  thought  in  the  American  wo- 
man, an  almost  maidenly  purity,  in  fact, 
which  the  Baronin  was  much  too  intel- 
ligent not  to  recognize  as  sincere;  there 
was  a fastidiousness  of  personal  taste  and 
habits,  and  a familiarity  with  what  the 
Baronin  was  accustomed  to  consider  as 
luxuries  for  great  ladies ; and  there  was  a 
dignified  uprightness  in  matters  of  honor 
— all  of  which  Madame  von  Rauberfels 
could  not  separate  from  her  ideas  of  ex- 
alted social  position.  They  were  grown 
great  friends  by  this  time,  their  harmony 
nothing  marred  by  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  titled  lady’s  inborn  insolence.  To  do 
her  justice,  she  held  herself  well  in  hand; 
all  the  more,  perhaps,  because  Lucretia 
possessed  a fine  flourishing  insolence  of 
her  own.  They  had  long,  long  confiden- 
tial talks  at  bedtime,  after  Mary  grew 
tired  and  excused  herself.  Their  themes 
were  many,  but  always  led  back  to  one 
favorite  subject  — their  own  greatness. 
And  once  started  on  that,  for  every  Sara- 
cen-killing Crusader  the  Baronin  set  forth, 
Lucretia  produced  an  Indian-killing  Gov- 
ernor; for  every  estate,  an  old  home- 
stead; for  every  Court  Chamberlain — the 
Judge. 

When  the  15th  of  January  came,  it 
was  welcome  to  every  one.  To  Mary,  be- 
cause there  remained  only  a fortnight  till 
the  1st  of  February,  and  on  that  day  she 
meant  to  be  going  over  the  Brenner  Pass. 
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The  others  hailed  it  because  it  was  to 
bring  the  Baron.  The  forests  had  been 
sold,  the  mortgages  paid  off,  a few  hun- 
dreds remained.  The  Baron  was  return- 
ing in  rather  good  spirits,  and  it  was 
tacitly  understood  that  he  was  prepared 
to  take  up  the  matter  which  his  mother 
and  Mary’s  sister  had  so  much  at  heart, 
and  carry  it  forward  with  energy.  Ma- 
dame von  Rauberfels  hoped  that  before 
another  winter  it  would  have  become 
possible  to  replace  Andreas  by  a trained 
lackey  whose  insolence  was  inherited 
from  a long  line  of  liveried  ancestors, 
and  to  add  a coachman  whose  furs  should 
overshadow  even  the  furs  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses’  coachmen. 

Mrs.  Lyman  had  her  visions  too,  but 
they  were  more  complex,  and  a little 
vague.  Perhaps  if  they  could  have  been 
reduced  to  visible  form  they  would  have 
resembled  a rapidly  spinning  wheel  more 
than  anything,  whose  spokes  were  notes 
of  admiration,  with  names  for  the  thick 
ends,  names  of  people  and  things  she  was 
busy  appreciating.  The  spokes  changed 
back  and  forth,  interlaced,  unwound, 
glowed,  and  faded,  in  true  Catherine- 
wheel  style.  But  the  hub  never  changed. 
It  was  formed  of  a seven-pointed  coronet. 

Not  being  informed  of  her  sister’s  res- 
olution about  the  Brenner,  Mrs.  Lyman 
naturally  had  plans  of  her  own.  Unlike 
those  of  the  Baronin,  they  extended  no 
further  than  April,  and  a certain  well- 
known  resort  in  Tyrol,  and  they  mingled 
the  twenty-four  bronze  statues  around  the 
tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  with 
chamois  hunters  in  gray  and  green  and 
a certain  old  Grafin  von  Spitzl,  whose 
company  the  Baronin  had  promised  her, 
in  a juxtaposition  that  had  nothing  in- 
congruous in  it  for  Lucretia.  The  Grafin 
was  Madame  von  Rauberfels’s  dearest 
friend.  She  had  a horse  profile,  and  a 
lineage  so  ancient  that  the  Wittelsbachs 
and  Hapsburgs  were  par  venues  beside 
her.  She  often  took  tea  with  the  Baronin 
— and  when  she  met  Mrs.  Lyman  next 
day  on  the  street  never  looked  at  her. 
Lucretia  said  that  was  because  the  Grafin 
was  so  near-sighted.  This  trip  to  Tyrol 
was  often  discussed  between  the  Baronin 
and  Mrs.  Lyman.  Both  expected  a great 
deal  from  it.  And  the  latter  had  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  that  when  spring  came  she 
should  be  cultivating  her  art  and  his- 
tory in  the  society  of  the  statues,  and  her 
morals  and  manners  under  the  auspices  of 


a Grafin  and  a Baronin.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  all  the  instructors  she  had  se- 
lected were  capable  of  astonishing  her  by 
the  wealth  and  variety  of  their  informa- 
tion. 

The  afternoon  train  from  Salzburg  was 
dashing  along  at  the  mad  rate  of  speed 
characteristic  of  German  trains.  Baron 
von  Rauberfels  stood  in  the  window  of  a 
second-class  carriage,  holding  a.  cigarette 
between  his  white  teeth,  and  smiling  with 
his  red  lips  under  their  blond  fringe. 
The  onion -shaped  towers  of  his  native 
city  lay  already  before  him,  not  more  than 
three  miles  away,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  unless  arrested  by  an  acci- 
dent he  should  be  at  the  central  station 
within  an  hour.  The  sooner  the  better. 
Baron  von  Rauberfels  was  impatient. 
Eight  weeks  is  a long  or  a short  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  spent. 

For  that  matter,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
interval  had  not  been  without  its  diver- 
sions for  the  Herr  Baron.  There  was  a 
forester’s  house  in  those  deep  woods  of 
beech  and  fir  where  his  business  chiefly 
lay.  It  contained  the  usual  “Bauern- 
stube,”  full  all  day  and  all  night  of  drink- 
ing  peasants, hunters,  and  revenue  officers, 
for  the  frontier  was  not  far  away.  Two 
maid  - servants  brought  the  beer.  They 
were  young,  black-eyed,  high-colored, 
vain,  jealous,  and  violent  - tempered  — a 
kind  of  female  society  in  which  Baron  von 
Rauberfels  always  felt  at  home.  He  liked 
to  bandy  coarse  jests  with  them,  to  flatter 
their  vanity,  excite  their  jealousy,  and  set 
them  quarrelling  with  him  and  each  other. 
An  ignorant  girl  of  that  sort  was  seldom 
so  bad  that  she  could  not  become  much 
worse  after  a short  acquaintance  with  the 
Herr  Baron. 

Half  a dozen  steps  from  the  forester’s 
was  the  Jager’s  house,  well  sheltered  under 
a hill.  Federl  and  Maier,  the  Duke  s game- 
keepers,  lived  there.  Their  two  neat  beds, 
covered  with  coarse  blue  check,  stood  in 
opposite  corners,  their  peaked  old  hats  and 
gray  jackets  hung  all  over  the  walls,  be- 
tween clusters  of  antlers — chamois,  stag, 
and  roe.  From  the  rafters  hung  tails  of 
beavers  and  brushes  of  foxes;  their  skins 
lay  on  the  floor.  Guns,  trout  rods,  traps, 
calls,  decoys,  and  Maiers  zither  stood 
around  in  corners,  on  tables,  and  in  the 
deep  window -seats,  and  the  whole  place 
was  festooned  with  growing  ivy.  A cozy 
den  to  sit  and  gossip  in  with  the  two  tall, 
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grave,  humorous  Jager.  He  accompanied 
those  two  good  comrades  and  respectful 
attendants  many  a day,  dressed  like  them 
in  a becoming  suit  of  gray  and  green,  fol- 
lowed by  a couple  of  busy,  bandy,  wag- 
ging “Dachs”  dogs.  Sometimes  they 
passed  near  one  of  those  places  where  the 
game  is  fed  all  winter;  deep  in  the  forest, 
close  under  the  mountain-side.  Leaving 
the  main  road,  they  stole  silently  in  under 
bending  fir  boughs,  between  gray,  mossy 
beech  stems,  till  they  were  near  enough  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  racks  filled  with  fra- 
grant hay,  which  also  strewed  the  ground, 
and  of  shadowy  figures  moving  lightly 
across  an  open  space.  The  men  held  their 
breath,  lurked  behind  trees,  advanced  just 
one  step  too  far;  there  was  a toss  of  ant- 
lers, a moment’s  poising  of  dainty  heads, 
and  away  rushed  the  stampede  up  the 
mountain.  Then  they  too,  dismissing  cau- 
tion, rushed  forward,  and  saw  for  one  in- 
stant longer  little  roe  and  chamois  paus- 
ing on  the  rocks  above  to  look  back  at 
them;  noble  stags  in  full  flight,  disap- 
pearing at  one  bound  behind  the  thick- 
ets; does  and  fawns  standing  almost  un- 
concerned amid  the  general  panic.  The 
next  moment,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
gray  rocks,  brown  Alms,  and  the  twisted 
clumps  of  evergreens. 

Usually  the  two  game -keepers  stuck 
faithfully  to  their  work,  hunting  impar- 
tially foxes  and  poachers.  But  there  were 
days  when,  as  they  started  out,  the  chamois 
beard  and  curling  cock  feathers  set  up 
from  the  backs  of  their  old  hats  with  a 
swagger,  their  eyes  met  the  Baron’s  sig- 
nificantly and  glanced  away  in  silence; 
the  two  dogs,  looking  half  reckless,  half 
disapproving,  and  wholly  compromised, 
jogged  close  to  their  heels,  disdaining  any 
pretence  of  business.  Then  it  was  a brisk 
walk,  a brisker  climb,  a plunge  down  the 
other  side,  and  they  came  to  a little  black, 
weather-beaten  inn — the  Inn  of  the  Jolly 
Hunter;  and  there  was  a still  there, where 
schnapps  was  made  from  the  gentian  roots 
that  grew  on  the  slopes  close  by.  Then  a 
long  carouse  with  such  company  as  might 
be  found  there,  and  Federl’s  good-natured 
blue  eyes  and  Maier’s  sensible  gray  ones 
were  soon  in  no  condition  to  distinguish 
between  a poacher  and  the  Duke  himself. 

If  I have  succeeded  in  making  the  read- 
er at  all  acquainted  with  this  nobleman, 
he  will  not  be  prepared  now  to  hear  that 
in  spite  of  all  these  agreeable  occupations 
time  had  hung  heavy  on  the  Herr  Baron’s 


hands.  But  it  had,  and  the  ennui  had 
been  chafed  by  delay  into  feverish  impa- 
tience. The  satisfactory  sale  of  his  forests, 
and  the  unwonted  possession  of  ready 
money,  did  not  suffice  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  fortune  which  he  believed  lay 
within  his  reach.  The  angry  squabbles  of 
Hani  and  Nani  over  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing him  with  fried  batter  and  beer,  al- 
though highly  diverting,  were  not  able  to 
make  him  forget  for  one  moment  the  sting 
of  Mary  St.  John’s  contempt.  He  had  no 
objection  to  marriage.  He  knew  it  was 
the  only  modern  means  by  which  a Herr 
Baron  of  expensive  tastes  could  safely 
possess  himself  of  other  people's  property. 
His  desire  for  Mary’s  fortune  became  con- 
centrated and  intense  by  contemplation; 
but  it  was  feeble  beside  the  fierceness  of 
his  longing  for  absolute  power  over  Mary 
herself.  The  recollection  of  her  fair  color 
and  bright  eyes,  and  the  fresh  breath  of 
newly  fallen  snow  that  had  stirred  about 
her  as  she  came  in,  haunted  him,  and 
awakened  what  he  called  love.  Yes,  lie 
said  to  himself,  he  was  in  love.  And  he 
should  have  known,  for  he  had  said  the 
same  thing  often  before.  Day  and  night 
he  thought  of  her  quiet,  pale  face  and 
level  gaze,  that  ignored  him  after  he  had 
made  his  speech.  He  did  not  regret  the 
speech,  nor  was  he  in  the  least  ashamed 
of  it,  but  he  raged  again  and  again  when 
he  remembered  how  like  a clumsy  school- 
boy he  had  sat  there  before  her,  helpless 
in  the  midst  of  the  situation  he  had  cre- 
ated. Baron  von  Rauberfels's  mind  was 
often  a pleasant  visiting-ground  for  philo-* 
sophical  spirits  of  the  non-celestial  order. 
It  became  now  quite  a favorite  resort  for 
connoisseurs  from  the  lower  regions,  who 
cocked  their  heads  on  one  side  and  sur- 
veyed the  picture-gallery  on  view  there 
with  much  intelligence. 

The  Baron,  then,  rejoiced  and  was  im- 
patient as  he  stood  in  the  car  window  and 
watched  the  big  cathedral  looming  ever 
nearer,  and  with  it  approaching  those 
brief  bridal  days  whose  sentimental  rapt- 
ure was  to  be  succeeded  by  the  long  sat- 
isfaction of  spending  Mary’s  money  and 
teaching  her  her  place.  She  should  not, 
he  thought  — and  this  was  what  brought 
the  plump  pink  smile  under  the  thin  blond 
mustache  — she  should  never  know  what 
it  was  to  have  a will  of  her  own  after  she 
had  once  called  him  master.  He  remem- 
bered several  young  women,  wives  of  his 
very  good  friends.  Mary  should  one  day 
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resemble  those  well-disciplined  spouses  of 
the  higher  military. 

The  train  continued  to  devour  space  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  final- 
ly dashed  into  the  station.  Little  signal 
bells  tinkled,  other  locomotives  squealed, 
porters  trotted,  uniformed  officials  frowned 
and  strutted,  It  was  like  a down-town 
German  toy  importer’s  at  Christmas-time. 
Into  the  midst  of  this  mighty  cosmopol- 
itan hurly-burly  the  Baron  descended. 
Andreas,  cap  in  hand,  greeted  him,  and 
climbed  into  the  coupe  after  his  bags. 
The  Baron  strolled  slowly  up  the  plat- 
form. Across  the  rails,  but  quite  near,  a 
train  was  leaving.  A gay  party  came 
fluttering  down,  and  entered  a first-class 
carriage  just  as  it  moved  off. 

The  gentleman  who  had  so  lately  ar- 
rived from  Salzburg  stopped  and  stared, 
and  then  he  swore.  Andreas,  serious  and 
painstaking,  hurried  up  with  the  bags. 

“Shall  I call  a droschke  for  the  Gna- 
digen  Herrn  ?” 

“Andreas — ” began  his  master,  but 
checked  himself,  and  merely  told  him  to 
fetch  a droschke,  and  be  quick  about  it. 

“You  may  put  the  rugs  in  here  beside 
me,  and  take  the  large  bag  with  you  on 
the  box,”  said  he  from  the  droschke  win- 
dow. “ Is  your  mistress  well  ?” 

The  Gnadige  Frau  was  well.  Andreas 
had  learned  by  this  time  to  hold  on  to  the 
door  with  one  hand  and  keep  his  cap  in 
the  other.  It  looked  well,  even  when  the 
carriage  made  its  trip  for  sixty  pfennigs, 
and  the  driver’s  nose  matched  the  trim- 
inings on  his  uniform. 

“Are  the  American  ladies  with  my 
mother  still  ?” 

“ They  were,  gracious  sir;  but  exactly 
this  afternoon  they  had  gone  to  spend  a 
fortnight  at  Liebling-see.  They  went  with 
a party  of  friends  newly  arrived;  very 
‘elegant’  friends!” 

Andreas,  who  had  heard  his  mistress 
use  this  word  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Lyman 
and  Mary,  and  felt  pleased  at  his  own  tact 
in  using  it  to  describe  their  company,  was 
therefore  startled  at  being  ordered,  with 
an  oath,  to  stop  his  chatter  and  shut 
the  door.  He  obeyed  punctiliously,  and 
climbed  up  beside  the  driver,  to  whom  he 
confided,  in  answer  to  a jerk  of  the  thumb 
toward  the  inside  passenger,  and  an  inter- 
rogative look,  that  if  he  could  get  the  back 
wages  due  him,  he  would  never  consent  to 
remain  in  a service  where  the  soup  was 
all  water. 


As  the  vehicle  rattled  off,  the  gentleman 
inside  accompanied  its  progress  with  a 
stream  of  curses  so  solid  and  so  grotesque 
that  they  might  have  attached  themselves 
to  the  “Palais”  fronts  in  passing,  like  a 
new  kind  of  baron ic  decoration. 

The  party  he  had  seen  starting  for  Lieb- 
ling-see were  in  better  spirits.  The  newly 
arrived  lady  was  Mrs.  Lyman’s  “ Laura.” 
And  Laura  had  more  knowledge  of  the 
world  than  Lucretia.  If  Mrs.  Lyman  had 
desired  to  impress  her  correspondent  by 
that  letter  in  November,  she  had  succeeded. 
Laura  had  come  out  of  her  way  in  going 
from  Paris  to  Italy  in  order  to  tell  her  so. 
What  more  she  told  was  certainly  unex- 
pected, but  it  produced  one  effect  which 
was  very  welcome  to  Mary ; it  caused  her 
sister  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  that 
plan  for  crossing  the  Brenner  Pass  at  an 
early  date.  The  story,  whatever  it  was, 
was  being  repeated  now  in  that  first-class 
carriage  which  held  the  party  Baron  von 
Rauberfels  had  recognized  with  so  little 
satisfaction.  How  he  would  have  hated 
to  hear  Laura — he  had  already  hated  Lau- 
ra herself  for  several  years— saying,  in  her 
mocking  voice,  which  he  knew  only  too 
well : 

“Yes,  my  dear,  that  was  he — the  very 
man.  He  followed  the  girl  to  Wiesbaden. 
They  were  almost  engaged.  The  father 
arrived,  and  he  had  been  making  inquiries. 
They  were  far  from  satisfactory.  There 
was  a scene ; the  Baron  left  under  a cloud ; 
the  girl  got  herself  talked  about  next  week 
with  a new  adventurer.  Oh,  I assure 
you,  a very  commonplace  affair.  But  it 
made  a great  talk.  To  hear  the  other  for- 
eigners, you  would  have  thought  the  rich 
Americans  were  the  only  vulgar  element 
in  it.  But  the  Von  RSuberfels,  mother 
and  son,  were  just  as  bad  form  in  their 
way.” 

And  now  came  Mrs.  Lyman’s  compen- 
sation for  that  want  of  humor  which  her 
friends  sometimes  considered  a defect. 
She  never  suspected  that  she  had  been 
making  herself  ridiculous.  She  enjoyed 
the  scorn  she  now  felt  for  her  late  friends 
quite  untempered  by  self-knowledge.  She 
enjoyed,  too,  the  lively  descriptions  of  the 
Baron's  wooing  which  Laura  and  her 
mother  and  her  brother  were  giving, 
laughed  at  the  grammar  of  the  impossible 
Americans,  and  despised  mercenary  mar- 
riages with  a pleasant  sense  of  her  own 
culture  and  disinterestedness.  Laura  and 
her  brother  were  very  amusing.  It  was 
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a gay  party  in  that  coupA  Mary’s  was 
the  only  grave  face  there. 

One  afternoon  a gorgeous  sunset  was 
sending  floods  of  misty  gold  down  the 
street.  The  fat-legged  Cupids,  holding 
solid  wreath -like  festoons  of  sausages 
above  the  house  door  opposite,  seemed 
to  bask  in  the  glow;  the  window-panes 
glistened  joyously.  Baron  von  Rauber- 
fels  entered  his  mother’s  sitting-room  a 
few  minutes  before  five,  and  stood  looking 
about  him.  The  room  was  empty,  but  the 
samovar  was  already  there,  and  he  could 
hear  his  mother’s  voice  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door  which  led  to  Mrs.  Lyman’s 
apartments.  The  door  opened  and  let  out 
a little  gush  of  talk.  His  mother  came 
in,  followed  a moment  later  by  Mrs.  Ly- 
man, and,  after  a long  interval,  by  Mary, 
as  if  she  were  half  disposed  not  to  come 
at  all. 

There  was  a becoming  light  in  the  shab- 
by old  room.  The  Baronin’s  large  hand- 
some figure,  small  regular  features,  and 
pretty  faded  complexion  never  looked 
better.  Her  face  was  set  with  an  expres- 
sion of  controlled  excitement,  a bright 
color  burned  high  up  on  either  cheek. 
Her  lips  were  scarlet.  She  came  quickly 
to  the  tea  table,  and  began  to  move  the 
cups  about.  He  did  not  notice  her;  he 
was  watching  the  door  of  Mrs.  Lyman’s 
apartment. 

“Curt!”  she  said,  sharply. 

“ But  what?”  he  said,  turning  to  her  in 
surprise. 

“Say  what  you  have  to  say  now;  it  is 
your  only  chance.” 

His  reply  was  merely  a rapid  string- 
ing together  of  several  saints’  names,  but 
it  expressed  anger  and  incredulity.  She 
glanced  back  at  Mrs.  Lyman,  who  was  se- 
renely making  her  way  toward  them,  and 
muttered,  bitterly,  “They  leave  to-mor- 
row.” 

Mrs.  Lyman  came  in  her  turn  within 
the  rich  glow  of  the  large  bow-window. 
She  bore  it  even  better  than  the  Baronin. 
She  was  as  tall  as  her  hostess,  and  fairer, 
as  well  as  much  younger.  The  light 
caught  the  waves  of  her  rich  auburn  hair, 
and  rested  pleasantly  on  her  pure-looking 
mouth  and  chin.  The  composed  insolence 
of  her  eyes  and  nose  above  was  simply 
ineffable.  It  said  that  she  had  learned, 
since  they  parted,  that  almost  everybody 
was  a Baron,  and  had  decided  in  future  to 
associate  with  nothing  lower  than  a Graf. 
There  was  much  ease,  but  no  motherly  be- 


nignity this  time,  in  her  greeting  to  Herr 
von  Rauberfels,  who  was  occupied  with 
himself,  and  did  not  notice  any  change  in 
her,  but  met  her  with  square-shouldered 
phlegm.  His  blond  coloring  outshone 
in  transparent  brilliancy  the  complexions 
of  the  two  ladies.  There  was  a spark  in 
his  close  gray  eyes. 

The  February  sun  dipped  and  was  gone. 

A gray  light  filled  the  room.  Mary  came 
quietly  in.  She  had  been  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  asking  Fate  if  there 
were  no  particularly  unpleasant  medicine 
it  could  offer  her  instead  of  tea  out  of  that 
samovar  ? Or  would  it  accept  the  sacrifice 
of  a little  finger  as  a substitute  ? Receiv- 
ing no  answer,  she  said:  “ Well,  I’ll  make 
it  a tooth!  There!”  But  Fate  declined 
to  consider  the  proposition. 

Comforted,  as  she  always  was  in  a di- 
lemma, by  indulging  in  a bit  of  quiet 
nonsense,  she  pulled  herself  together,  and 
slowly  joined  the  others. 

There  was  no  one  but  the  Baron  with 
whom  to  exchange  greetings,  for  she  had 
already  met  his  mother  many  times  that 
day  since  their  return. 

Completely  upset  by  his  mother’s  words, 
by  the  memory  of  their  last  meeting,  and 
doubt  as  to  her  reception  of  him,  the 
Baron  lost  all  the  phlegm  which  usually 
served  him  instead  of  composure,  and 
once  more  behaved  like  a self-conscious 
school-boy.  She  saw  it,  but  without 
mockery.  Her  smiles  could  never  be 
awakened  by  another’s  discomfiture.  Her 
manned,  which  was  already  kinder  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  grew  still  more 
gentle.  The  same  thought  which  had  im- 
parted an  extra  self-possession  to  the  re- 
trousse lines  of  Lucretia’s  nose  made  Ma- 
ry’s eyelids  fall  in  regret  and  perplexity. 

To  the  Baronin,  whose  suppressed  excite- 
ment pained  her,  her  manner  was  win- 
ningly  respectful.  And  whatever  it  was 
that  had  brought  out  her  humility  and 
Lucretia's  arrogance,  it  was  enough  to 
make  her  forget  for  the  moment  the  son’s 
offence  to  herself. 

Baron  von  Rauberfels,  thinking  only 
and  always  of  himself,  was  watching  her 
closely.  He  looked  for  resentment,  but 
did  not  find  it;  for  embarrassment;  that 
was  also  wanting.  What  was  it,  then? 
He  could  not  tell.  The  first  thing  evi- 
dently was  to  find  out  wbat  his  mother’s 
words  had  meant.  Mrs.  Lyman  saved  him 
that  trouble. 

“Wir  mussen  sagen  adieu  Morgen, 
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Herr  .Baron,”  said  she,  in  her  Lindley 
Murray  German. 

“Ah!  Why  was  that?  But  it  was 
impossible !” 

No,  Lucretia  assured  him.  it  was  not  at 
all  impossible.  They  had  decided  to  go  to 
Rome  at  once  with  their  friends  the  Berk- 
shires.  These  were,  she  told  him,  her 
charming  old  friend  Mrs.  Berkshire,  with 
her  daughter  Laura  and  her  son  Frank. 
The  Berkshires  were  an  old  Massachu- 
setts family.  The  Herr  Baron  might  have 
heard  of  them.  They  were  travelling  very 
pleasantly,  with  two  maids  and  a — 

Mary  interrupted  here,  asking  for  more 
tea,  and  adding  half  a dozen  questions  in 
rapid  succession.  But  she  did  not  make 
anything  by  that,  for  in  the  first  pause  her 
sister  went  composedly  on — 

“ With  a courier.” 

“That  is  because  the  mother  is  quite 
old  and  feeble,”  added  Mary,  quickly. 
“They  are  very  simple  people  like  our- 
selves. We  are  glad  to  be  with  them  be- 
cause they  are  old  friends,  and  we  were 
beginning  to  feel  just  a little  homesick,  in 
spite  of  your  goodness  to  us,  dear  Frau 
Baronin.”  She  said  it  in  English,  calling 
her  that  for  the  first  time,  and  smiled  in 
her  face  with  such  frank  kindness  that 
the  painful  flush  which  had  settled  there 
at  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Berkshire’s  name 
faded  away. 

The  name  was  lost  on  Baron  von  Rau- 
berfels.  He  had  been  looking  at  Mary 
when  it  was  spoken.  He  saw  her  face 
change,  and  her  gentle  deference' to  his 
mother  increase.  And  he  marked  that 
she  avoided  looking  at  him.  As  to  what 
her  sister  might  be  saying,  after  she  had 
once  confirmed  his  mother’s  warning,  he 
had  no  will  to  seek  for  a meaning  in  the 
odd  mixture  of  English  construction  with 
German  wbrds,  and  a pronunciation  that 
she  had  invented  for  herself,  which  Lu- 
cretia offered  him  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation. Moreover,  the  change  in  her  de- 
portment was  making  itself  felt  at  last, 
even  to  his  self-absorption.  He  began  to 
see  that  he  disapproved  of  Mrs.  Lyman. 
But  he  had  no  time  now  to  consider  why. 
Every  faculty  he  possessed  was  awake  to 
another  problem — Mary.  So  long  as  she 
remained  self-possessed  there  seemed  to 
be  no  satisfactory  solution.  But  when 
she  changed  color  and  avoided  his  eye! 
Baron  von  Riiuberfels  said  to  himself 
that  a man  must  be  dull  indeed  who 
could  not  understand  that.  His  mother 


too,  although  she  was  far  better  informed 
as  to  facts  than  he,  could  find  no  other 
explanation  for  the  manner  in  which 
Mary  was  treating  them  both  than  the 
one  which  convinced  her  son.  That  a 
person  could  suffer  for  another’s  mortifi- 
cation, that  you  could  treat  people  with 
respectful  attention  only  because  you  had 
discovered  they  had  no  claim  upon  it — 
the  Frau  Baronin  and  the  Herr  Baron 
must  have  been  supplied  with  a new  set 
of  faculties  to  recognize  motives  so  im- 
practical. 

The  Baron’s  eyes  were  like  two  narrow 
sparks,  and  his  cheeks  flamed  too,  in  the 
twilight.  He  looked  at  his  mother,  and 
she  returned  the  look. 

Andreas,  curious,  clumsy,  and  pains- 
taking, in  blue  and  buttons,  brought  in 
the  lamp. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Lyman,”  cried  the  Baro- 
nin, 4 4 you  have  quite  forgotten  to  show  me 
that  set  of  peasant  silver  you  brought 
from  Liebling- see.  \#ould  you  kindly 
let  me  see  it  now  ? To-morrow  we  shall 
forget  it  in  the  leave-taking.  Andreas, 
take  the  lamp  into  Mrs.  Lyman’s  room 
for  a moment.  But,  no,  my  dear”— to 
Mary — “ we  will  return  immediately. 
Ah,  do  not,  I pray,  leave  us  so  early  this 
last  evening.”  Her  voice  was  almost  im- 
ploring, and  revealed  the  agitation  her 
face  had  suppressed. 

If  Mary  had  never  heard  from  Laura 
Berkshire  the  story  of  Baron  von  Rauber- 
felss  misadventure  with  an  American 
heiress, she  would  not  have  remained  now. 

As  it  was,  she  thought,  “ They  will  know 
I know  it,  and  avoid  him.  They  have 
been  mortified  enough.”  So  she  sat  still. 

The  only  light  now  came  from  the 
lamp  in  Mrs.  Lyman’s  sitting-room.  It 
stood  on  a table  close  by  the  open  door, 
and  threw  its  rays  almost  to  where  Mary 
sat.  The  two  elder  ladies  stood  by  the 
table,  outwardly  as  intimate  as  ever. 

“ Here,” said  Mrs.  Lyman’s  voice,  “are 
the  head  pins ; these  are  the  chains.  Are 
not  these  filigree  buttons  exquisite  ? And 
this”— -holding up  a clasp—'4  is  theSclilies- 
se.” 

She  called  it  “Schee-say,”  and  Mary 
was  smiling  mischievously  in  the  shadow 
where  she  sat,  when  she  was  recalled  to 
herself  by  the  Baron  taking  a chair  close 
beside  her.  Her  startled  look  broke  the 
last  hold  of  his  self-control,  and  in  another 
moment  he  was  pouring  out  a declaration 
of  love.  When  she  could  gather  her 
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astonished  self  together,  she  found  that  it 
was  a declaration  not  of  his  love  only, 
but  of  hers.  He  never  once  asked  her. 
He  assumed  everything,  and  overshadow- 
ed the  proud  American  girl  with  strange 
foreign  diminutives  of  endearment  and 
possession. 

She  had  risen,  and  they  stood  for  a mo- 


ment facing  each  other.  A crescent  moon 
was  shining  over  the  “Palais”  roof  op- 
posite. There  was  light  enough  to  show 
her  white  face.  “The  Herr  Baron  has 
made  a mistake,”  she  said.  “He  will 
find  the  person  he  is  seeking  in  Hund- 
ing’s  hut.” 

The  next  moment  he  was  alone. 


ENGLISH  LYRICS  UNDER  THE  FIRST  CHARLES. 

BY  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 


JONSON,  Massinger,  Bacon,  Otway,  and 
Chapman  were  living  yet,  to  mark  the 
after-glow  of  the  unparalleled  splendor 
which  filled  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
Charles  the  First  ascended  the  throne. 
Their  race,  indeed,  was  not  to  be  perpetu- 
ated. Hardly  had  their  sonorous  cadences 
died  away,  or  become  in  part  absorbed 
into  the  noble  prose-writing  of  the  next 
generation,  when  the  new  poets  flocked  in 
abreast  to  divert  temporarily  the  whole 
order  of  things.  Few  in  authority  have 
spoken  with  the  graciousness  they  merit 
of  these  fugitive  singing-birds,  coming 
thus  in  the  breathing-space  between  two 
mighty  eras,  fluttering,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  pinnacles  of  old  achievement, 
their  memory  so  vapor-like,  their  work 
so  experimental  and  light.  Individuality 
these  slender  poets  had,  and,  in  not  a few 
instances,  exquisite  taste  and  spirit.  It 
may  be  to  their  loss  now  that  they  did 
little  for  art’s  sake,  but  spent  their  sensi- 
tive, correlative  lives  in  pleasing  one  an- 
other and  the  King.  If  they  have  not 
their  due  number  of  appreciators  among 
us,  it  is  only  because  of  a suspicion  that, 
despite  their  heedless  grace  (which  to-day 
arrives  at  the  dignity  of  a lost  science), 
they  are  too  much  like  ourselves — antici- 
pating the  lyric  tendencies  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  their 
own  masterpieces  in  miniature,  and  by 
their  unfailing  preference  of  emotion 
above  action,  and  of  beauty  above  stabil- 
ity. 

I.— JAMES  GRAHAM. 

Janies  Graham,  the  intrepid  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  the  hero  whose  story  in  Ay- 
toun's  splendid  ballad  every  boy  knows 
by  heart,  the  Scotch  peer,  serving  in 
French  armies,  joining  the  Covenanters 
on  his  return  to  England,  and  presently 
zealously  espousing  the  King’s  cause,  in- 
cessantly on  the  field,  planning  sieges, 


retreats,  campaigns,  and  dying  on  the 
scaffold  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  had 
apparently  no  time  for  gentle  pursuits. 
But  without  turning  aside  to  the  quiet  of 
any  study,  he  sang  his  battle  songs  as  he 
lived  them:  his  words  are  the  very  fibre 
of  his  work.  Doomed  at  the  last  to  be 
literally  tom  piecemeal  and  hung  over 
the  gates  of  four  cities,  he  lamented  solely 
that  he  had  not  limbs  enough  to  furnish 
all  Christendom  with  proofs  of  his  loyal- 
ty. It  was  impossible  that  partisan  feel- 
ing so  strong  as  this  should  not  have  per- 
vaded his  verses.  His  soul-stirring  elegy 
on  Charles,  “great,  good,  and  just” — 
which  our  friend  Pepys  fell  a-singing  of 
to  his  own  tune  one  morning  before  he 
was  out  of  bed — is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten with  the  point  of  a sword.  If  the 
circumstance  were  related  of  everything 
attributed  to  Montrose,  it  could  be  readily 
believed.  Bellona  masquerading  might 
have  been  his  Muse.  His  vocation  be- 
trays itself  line  after  line.  He  was  not  a. 
literary  man,  but  a soldier,  as  Mr.  Lowell 
says  of  another,  “ with  an  ^lolian  attach- 
ment.” 

His  most  popular  lyric,  “My  Dear  and 
Only  Love,”  stands  as  the  fairest  illustra- 
tion of  his  nervous  diction.  Several  stan- 
zas in  the  same  metre,  beginning,  “My 
dear  and  only  love,  take  heed,”  are,  by  a 
repeated  error,  frequently  printed  as  ita 
supplementary  part.  The  air  whereto  the 
words  were  put  was  exceedingly  well 
known  in  England  ere  “ Montrose’s Ly ns” 
made  it  so  eventually  in  Scotland.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  intelligently  revised  the 
close,  but  the  famous  second  and  last 
verses  can  afford  to  stand  precisely  aa 
their  author  left  them : 

uAn  Alexander  will  I reign, 

And  I will  reign  alone; 

My  thoughts  did  evermore  disdain 
A rival  on  the  throne. 
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ter*  (rom  & Sivring,  Lv^s  of  tlm  court  Ilian  Ktoii ; the  ur*rd ial  ap|V{V^hnfot  pf  Sliiike- 
of  :; tl  1#.. ; ;.*e*i#ti pie..  Upright,  ^hiy41riCr  pride  of  J 

Mo(.dr*v>-  w;».s  i!u*  Kine*^  singer  |ii*r  vno  and  the  liopc  of  uil  Uh.glahd,  uutii  his 
m-utly,  ’Ti\<>  port  m hum  iuy\mi**b  hot  sfrangr  and  Kinhh  n <h  .U;j  op  his.  wav  to 
hrs  ri.nn  hn»  ;<v  w :«x  no  at  • iutuit.  li  wo  aid  ida/icr  « r»‘  hu  iudsvrn  liifi  th»rt  y -fourth, 
te  h^f r;d ;ity-;hli>ty?r  Ait x of;  his  coni peyra  o t ohU1  lie  h im^ily ) e jfe  y oi a t;i hi  than 

on.ee  Sii  sIvHdfnNt  anvl  so  srn-'.us  rir.  ‘ his  * 1 • n*-  had  ao-frrak  in'  him  of  deep 


jaalks  muiua,  MAnot'is  op.  a»>xtiuwc..  im  16^0, 

4Ml  cd^mI  rtf’  u>  *Jt»4JI  r.>:y_f*i  V^.’^bws' 
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thoughtfulness.  He  was  born  either  at 
Whitton,  in  Middlesex,  or  at  Twicken- 
ham, between  1608  and  1612,  his  father 
being  Comptroller  of  the  Household  to 
James  I.,  and  a man  of  grave  and  studi- 
ous temperament.  The  boy,  who  inher- 
ited his  mental  quickness,  was  remarka- 
ble from  his  cradle,  and  is  said  to  have 
spoken  Latin  fluently  at  the  age  of  five. 
In  his  early  youth  he  affiliated  himself 
with  the  political  and  religious  contro- 
versies which  were  even  then  muttering 
throughout  England  the  menace  of  civil 
war,  and  wrote  an  elegant  and  forcible 
letter  on  the  needs  of  the  times.  He  trav- 
elled, with  keen  eyes  open,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  after  gratifying  a longing  for 
military  experience,  emerged  whole  (un- 
der Providence,  rather  than  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus)  from  a dozen  battles, 
sieges,  and  skirmishes,  barely  twenty,  and 
covered  with  honor.  Returning  home- 
ward, he  entered  upon  dramatic  com- 
position, and  lavished  his  money  on  the 
wits  about  town.  With  his  wonted  im- 
petuosity, Suckling  raised  and  equipped  a 
troop  of  horse  for  the  King's  service,  at 
an  enormous  personal  expense.  But  his 
one  hundred  gaudy  soldiers  ran  inglori- 
ously  away  when  the  Scotch  defeated  the 
royal  army  in  1639,  and  their  deserted 
leader  was  ridiculed  right  and  left  by  the 
thankless  wits.  Not  even  his  proper 
prowess  was  respected.  The  attacks  were 
mostly  in  the  metre  of  his  famous  ballad  ; 
and  many  of  them,  in  a waggish  parody 
of  its  opening  line,  winged  their  “I  tell 
thee,  Jack !”  back  to  him,  like  an  arrow  of 
his  own  feather. 

Lloyd  thinks  the  unfortunate  affair 
helped  to  shorten  his  days.  Some  other 
shades  of  anxiety  fell  at  this  time  over 
his  bright  life,  for  he  was  impeached  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  conspiring  to 
rescue  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  was  hur- 
ried to  the  Continent  to  avoid  his  impend- 
ing trial.  A rumor  was  started  by  Lord 
Roscommon  that  Suckling's  valet,  having 
stolen  a precious  casket,  poisoned  his  mas- 
ter, into  whose  foot  he  struck  a knife  be- 
fore making  his  escape.  Warton  states 
a little  more  plausibly  that  on  being 
robbed,  Sir  John,  eager  for  pursuit, 
“clapped  on  his  boots  in  a passionate 
hurry,”  and,  pierced  by  an  unperceived 
rusty  nail,  suffered  mortification  of  the 
heel,  and  died  in  May  of  1641.  But  we 
know  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  had 
hurt  him,  mind  and  body;  and  it  looks 


more  than  likely  that  he  brought  about 
his  own  death,  while  insane,  by  poison. 
Such  was  the  end  of  poor  Suckling,  kind 
as  Titus  in  his  little  realm,  and  brilliant 
as  Alcibiades. 

None  of  his  plays  have  survived.  Pepys 
saw  a comedy  of  his,  The  Goblins , which 
he  was  pleased  to  call  “pretty.”  “The 
Session  of  Poets,”  whose  bantering  hu- 
mor marks  it  as  a sort  of  shabby  progen- 
itor of  Lowell’s  “Fable  for  Critics,”  is, 
like  all  of  Suckling's  writings,  of  posthu- 
mous publication.  Whatever  wit  there  is 
in  it  is  irretrievably  marred  by  the  lax- 
ity and  roughness  of  the  rhythm.  But  at 
his  best  Suckling  is  delightfully  buoyant, 
fresh,  and  animated,  with  all  the  warm 
impulses  of  youth  at  his  beck.  Some 
of  his  minor  pieces  have  an  irresistible 
charm.  He  is  never  quite  tranquil,  and 
inclines  to  be  amusingly  caustic  and  rest- 
less. “ Why  so  Pale  and  Wan,  fond  Lov- 
er?” with  its  peculiar  little  vehement  epi- 
logue, is  very  characteristic  of  him : 

“Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 

Will,  when  looking  well  won’t  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 

“Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner? 
Prithee,  why  so  mute? 

Will,  when  speaking  well  can’t  win  her, 
Saying  nothing  do’t? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 

“ Quit,  quit,  for  shame ! This  will  not  move, 
This  cannot  take  her; 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her. 

(The  Devil  take  her  !)  ” 

Such  gay  and  disdainful  trifles  are  fre- 
quent in  Suckling’s  pages.  More  than  all 
the  minstrels  of  his  era,  he  would  be  any- 
thing rather  than  tedious.  He  has  the 
art  of  saying  much  in  few  words,  and  of 
never  pushing  beyond  limits.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a shy  dread  of  being  thought 
seriously  tender  or  melancholy:  his  reve- 
lations of  feeling  are  gingerly,  to  say  the 
least.  He  runs  into  a quaint  reserve  so 
soon  as  he  touches  the  border  of  senti- 
ment. His  compliments  are  all  frolic- 
some. “Since  I saw  you  I have  been 
planet-struck !”  he  sighs  to  Lady  Seymour, 
and  you  imply  with  surprise  from  the 
context  that  this  is  but  the  fantastic  ex- 
pression of  a real  emotion. 

Scire  si  liceret  quae  debes  subire , Suck- 
ling puts  into  his  own  terse  and  whimsi- 
cal English : 
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u If  man  might  know 
The  ill  he  must  undergo, 
And  shun  it  so. 

Then  it  were  good  to  know. 
But  if  he  undergo  it, 

Tho*  be  know  it, 

What  boots  him  to  know  it? 
He  must  undergo  it.- 

44  A Soldier”  is  among  the 
brightest  of  his  lyrics.  Its 
saucy  swagger  is  unique: 

“ A man  am  I of  war  and  might. 

And  know  this  much,  that  1 
can  fight. 

Whether  I am  in  the  wrong  or 
right, 

Devoutly. 

No  woman  under  heaven  I fear; 

New  oaths  I can  exactly  swear  ; 

And  forty  healths  my  brain 
will  bear 

Most  stoutly.” 

In  “The  Metamorphosis” 
we  have  the  last  of  gentle 
Sir  John  and  his  rogueries  : 

44  The  Little  Boy,  to  show  his 
might  and  power, 

Turn’d  Io  to  a cow,  Narcissus 
to  a flower, 

Transform’d  Apollo  to  a homely 
swain. 

And  Jove  himself  into  a golden 
rain. 

These  shapes  were  tolerable; 
but,  by  tb*  mass, 

H’as  metamorphos’d  me  into  an 


SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

From  »o  original  picture  in  the  A»hmol**o  AluNDm,  Oxfonl. 


closed  in  a foreign  land  just  as  Cromwell 
began  to  gather  authority  into  his  strong 
hands,  and  who  is  as  detached  from  the 
vital  influences  of  his  day  as  if  he  had  in- 
habited the  world  alone.  His  life  passed  in 
consecrated  quiet.  Born  in  London  about 
1616,  he  inherited  from  his  father,  an  au- 
thor and  preacher,  a predilection  for  mys- 
tical and  devotional  subjects.  An  Angli- 
can minister  expelled  from  his  living,  a 
courtier  taking  no  preferment,  he  died,  in 
1650.  Canon  of  Catholic  Lorettp,  helped  to 
that  office,  through  Cowley’s  kindness,  by 
the  exiled  Henrietta  Maria.  His  poetry, 
deeply  religious,  is  surcharged  with  the 
purest  enthusiasm.  He  began  his  “ Steps 
to  the  Temple  ” while  haunting  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Cambridge,  and  the  sanctuary 
shadow  lengthens  over  his  pages  to  the 
last.  Always  fervent,  his  opulent  diction 
rises  at  times  into  the  utmost  energy  and 
dignity:  wonderful  lark-like  flights*  rapt- 
urous and  brief.  Pope,  the  prince  of 
borrowers,  openly  appropriated  him  and 
openly  admired  him,  saying  of  bis  disin- 
terested habit  that  “ he  writ  like  a gentle- 


Stickling  was  comparatively  free  from 
the  faults  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
satisfied,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  adu- 
lation, busy,  famous,  and  certain  of  bis 
‘public,  to  be  himself,  and  to  forbear  striv- 
ing after  effect.  Yet  even  he  mounted 
ever  and  anon  on  stilts,  prefiguring  the 
august  shapes  of  Cowley  and  W aller,  who 
walked  seldom  ou  anything  else.  Suck- 
ling s brain  was  too  healthful  and  free  for 
lengthened  conceits,  and  his  offences  in 
that  particular  are  so  light  and  elusive 
that  one  is  not  certain  whether  he  is  not 
“playing  as  if.”  The  desire  of  fame,  or 
the  desire  of  any  reward  beyond  the  flash 
of  beauty's  angered  eye,  or  her  smile  in 
token  of  his  praises,  seems  never  to  have 
entered  his  mind.  He  used  his  sparkling 
pen  with  childlike  unconcern,  and  died 
too  young  to  have  shown  the  best  that 
was  in  lain. 

Ill — RICHARD  CRASH  AW. 

No  one  who  comes  adventuring  after 
the  loveliness  of  these  far-off  isles  of  song 
will  ignore  Richard  Crash  aw,  whose  life 
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timgsamsfa  Swinburne,11  comments  Mr. 

Maurice  Egan,  in  an  excel- 
lent sketch  of  Crasbaw,  M has 
been  so  given  to  dilution  and 
repetition/1  A paragraph 
from  “The  Weeper/1  taken 
at  random,  will  show  bet- 
ter than  disquisitions  where 
and  why  he  failed  to  outlast 
some  of  Ins  less  gifted  fel- 
lows: 

14  Hail,  silver  springs! 

Parents  of  silver.fo rded  rills  \ 
^ H Ever-bubbling  things  ! 

Thawing  uryeul,  snowy  hills. 

Still  spending,  never  spent: 

I mean 

Thy  fair  eyes,  sweet  Magdalene!” 

His  sudden  checking  of  ex- 
Sliili Hi  pletives  in  order  to  explain 

to  the  saint  Ids  precise  drift, 
looks  hopelessly  funny  now* 
/ adays.  Yet  let  none  give  the 

author,  who  had  in  him  so 
.gdHra  much  of  what  himself  calls 
“intellectual  day,*1  any  but 
the  gentlest  raillery.  His 
diction,  to  use  again  his  own 
MRSHK  stately  lines,  comes  oftenest  i u 

*kSydiK‘i.nt  showers 

».’•  ‘ Of  sweet,  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  Winter’s  head  w ith 
{lowers.” 

IV. — WILLIAM  IIABINGTOX. 

William  Habingtords  is  a more  unfa* 
miliar  name.  Of  an  illustrious  Catholic 
family,  one  or  two  of  whose  scions  had 
the  distinction  of  being  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  for  the  sake  of  Mary  Stuart, 
his  father  suffered  two  imprisonments, 
and  his  mother,  Lord  Motley's  daughter, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
famous  letter  of  warning  whereby  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  discovered.  Born 
in  1605,  in  the  midst  of  anxieties,  Habing- 
ton  grew  up  to  be  an  exceedingly  placid 
and  urbane  poet* 

‘Ringing  thru*  the  world 
In  most  melodious  imcaucerh.” 

He  wooed  and  won  his  Casta ra  from  the 
parental  bosom  of  Herbert,  Lord  Powis, 
and  spent  his  life  both  before  and  after 
in  sounding  her  praises.  “ Habington/’ 
says  Campbell,  M is  ostentatiously  Platon- 
ic.11  But  his  mind  was  chaste  and  calm, 
and  its  natural  outcome  was  in  just  such 
moderation  as  is  apt  to  seem  cold.  He 
was  little  of  a critic  toward  his  own  work. 


FRANCIS  QUAKJLKS. 

From  a tcAKtf  pviwl  by  prettx*il  to  hi*  “ Em hirhlion. 


and  bemenuea  In rn,  and  sang  of  him  in 
his  familiar  “Elegy11: 

“Poet  and  saint ! to  thee  alone  are  given 

The. two  most  sacred  imines  of  earth  and  heaven  [" 
■> 

Crashaws  bo  visit  epigram  on  the  mir- 
acle at  Cana,  long  supposed  to  bt?  Dry- 
den's,  and  his  44  Wishes*'  concerning 

“The  not  impossible  t*he 
That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me,” 

are  not  strange  to  modern  ears.  He  was 
au  incessaut  translator,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  skilled  in  music,  drawing,  and  en 
graving. 

With  all  Crashaw’s  beauty  and  aptitude 
of  phrasing,  his  work  is  irredeemably  in- 
jured by  the  false  Italian  basis  on  which 
his  style  is  built,  and  by  an  aggravating 
redundancy  of  conceits  and  forced  met- 
aphors. “No  poet  since  liis  time,  save 
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after  the  Restoration,  H&b- 
ii?gion'«  sympathies  were  cer- 
tainly rpyaltst;  but  his  ppVit-  cOy?S;^/-’ 
ioal  attitude  avus  curiously  neutral  ; with 
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out  doulde-iiealinxr,  he  »H?»?d  himself  the'  i;<abk\  however,  are  the  M Emblems,"  the 

“ *V,rk>m.  estate  " of  W it  her.  ami  the  mar  ‘‘Divine  FamF-s/'  {dedicated  in  1630'  to 
tyrdovo  AWItosc  . . the  King).  and  the  vl  Emdiiridiou/'  - of 

whieh  Meadley  wrote,  "Had  this  little 
X ^IkA.VvF-t  tP  A»U,E8  book  'hi-<  ti  pcMiiurrat  in  Athene.  its  author 

Not  of  .such  judiciduH  make  -was*  Fran  would  have  been  numbered  among  the 
cts  Quarles,  a poet  1*Mch  underrated  by  wisefehum  h&eounlry/'  The-, Scriptural- 
Mi:*-  *!t<<Mm^soV8v.  who,  subscribing*  bwtM'lf  ,VV  iMnbjdtrnsv*.  ' it  is  .scare fir.  m-cessjrr 
rlu*  SCony's  ' tniedi waited  itud  Jovvil  Ifcge-  to  add,  an;  tnh  above  me dmonty  . fur 
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Carew's  literary  faults  are  everywhere 
outweighed  by  an  ease  and  grace  inde- 
scribable, Amatory  and  laudatory  in  the 
extreme,  he  is  apt  to  throw  saving  hints 
at  Celia,  his  vi  Ungrateful  Beauty  M : 

“ That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine! 

I gave  to  thee  thy  lips  ami  eyes ; 

Thy  sweets  and  graces  till  are  mine; 

Thou  art  niv  star,  shiuVt  in  my  skies : 
Then  dart  not  from  thy  borrowed  sphere 
Lightnings  on  him  that  fixed  thee  there.11 

And  in  the  midst  of  further  threats  that 
what  he  has  made  he  can  unmake,  we 
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44  If  any  of  them,  reader ! were 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a tear; 

Or  if  thyself  possess  a gem 
As  dear  to  thee  as  this  to  them, 

Art  thou  a stranger  to  this  place, 

Bewail  in  theirs  thine  own  hard  case, 

For  thou,  perhaps,  at  thy  return, 

May’st  find  thy  darling  in  an  urn !” 

For  so  correct  a writer,  he  is  singularly 
unwary  at  times,  and  slips  unexpectedly 
into  the  ridiculous.  In  another  epitaph, 
embosomed  in  admirable  numbers,  starts 
up  this  astonishing  triplet: 

“the  soul  grew  so  fast  within 
It  broke  the  outer  shell  of  sin, 

And  so  was  hatch’d  a cherubin” ! 

The  “New  Year’s  Wish  to  his  Majesty  ” 
is  wholly  in  the  half -arch  manner  of 
Carew: 

“Circle  with  peaceful  olive  boughs 
And  conquering  bays  his  regal  brows ; 

Let  his  strong  virtues  overcome 
And  bring  him  bloodless  trophies  home; 
Strew  all  the  pavements  where  he  treads 
With  loyal  hearts  or  rebels’  heads.” 

Charles  was  doubtless  gratified  at  the 
prospect  of  the  “bloodless  trophies,”  and 
at  the  invitation,  all  too  appropriate  for  a 
Stuart,  to  walk  over  his  dear  friends  and 
lovers;  but  had  his  eldest  son  been  reign- 
ing, the  court  poet  might  never  have  heard 
the  last  of  the  alternative  in  the  final  line. 

Carew’s  minor  songs  are  uniformly 
sweet  and  ingenious.  Capable  of  sustain- 
ed effort,  it  was  his  habit  to  devote  his 
energies  to  exquisite  trifles.  One  of  them 
had  the  identical  refrain,  “Ask  me  no 
more,”  which  we  now  associate  with  an 
interlude  in  “The  Princess.”  Worthy 
of  all  praise,  likewise,  is  his  masque, 
Coelum  Britannicum,  with  its  beautiful 
running  prose  commentary.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  Carew’s  ‘‘Primrose”  ever  could 
have  been  regarded  as  Herrick’s.  Its 
note  of  indefinite  sadness  is  scarcely  at- 
tributable to  the  poet  of  the  “ Hesperides, ” 
whose  daintiest  fancy  had  habitually  a 
more  robust  expression.  How  glistening 
and  frail  is  the  whole  texture  of  this  little 
antique  lyric!  One  handles  it  precisely 
as  if  it  were  the  gentle  early  blossom  it 
commemorates : 

“ Ask  me  why  I semi  you  here 
This  firstling  of  the  infant  year; 

Ask  me  why  I send  to  you 

This  primrose  all  bepearl’d  with  dew  ; 

I straight  will  whisper  in  your  cars: 

The  sweets  of  love  are  wash’d  in  tears. 

41  Ask  me  why  this  flower  doth  show 
So  yellowy  pale,  and  sickly  too ; 
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Ask  me  why  its  stalk  is  weak, 

And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break  ; 

O,  I must  tell  you,  these  discover 
What  doubts  and  fears  are  in  a lover !” 

That  is  very  tender  and  natural.  Ca- 
rew was  a born  artist,  conscious  as  Drv- 
den,  who,  when  he  went  against  his  finer 
sense,  even  in  a transient  mood,  was  well 
aware  of  it.  He  led  the  harping  gallants 
of  his  day,  and  outvied  them  in  extrava- 
gant flatteries;  yet 

41  a smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires,” 

in  his  own  words,  prevailed  with  him  be- 
yond all  the  allurements  of  sense. 

IX.— RICHARD  LOVELACE. 

Survivor  of  Suckling  and  Montrose, 
and  third  in  that  trio  of  soldier  -poets, 
Richard  Lovelace  was  a most  interesting 
writer.  Born  in  Kent  in  1618,  of  a race  / 
illustrious  for  military  talents,  himself  of 
remarkable  personal  beauty,  he  led  an  ac- 
tive life  in  the  Royalist  service,  falling  at 
length  from  affluence  and  social  cheer  into 
absolute  penury  and  oblivion.  He  was 
the  Philip  Sidney  of  his  day  in  valor  and 
in  patience,  and  seems  always  to  have 
clung  to  Sidney’s  memory.  Lovelace’s 
Lucasta,  for  whom  his  book  was  named, 
was  Lucy  Sacheverell,who,  believing  him 
to  have  died  of  his  wound,  married  an- 
other shortly  before  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. Richard,  not  incurably  grieved,  af- 
terward won  an  humbler  wife,  but  died  in 
1658,  alone,  in  a miserable  lodging  near 
Shoe  Lane.  His  daughter  and  only  child 
is  said  to  have  espoused  the  son  of  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Coke,  and  to  have  brought 
as  her  dowry  her  father’s  Kentish  estates. 

Yet  her  father  perished  in  extreme  indi- 
gence. It  was  a grimly  tragic  end  to  a 
career  so  brilliant.  Once,  indeed,  in 
Praed’s  gallant  measure, 

44  For  him  the  proudest  bowed  beneath  a feather ; 

For  him  the  coldest  blushed  behind  a fan.” 

His  poems  were  printed  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  William  Godbid  for  Clement 
Darby,  with  an  elaborate  frontispiece  and 
portrait.  It  is  Carew  Hazlitt  who  sug- 
gests that  the  “Dick ” of  Suckling's  “ Bal- 
lad on  a Wedding”  may  have  been  Rich- 
ard Lovelace.  The  two  were  certainly 
friends,  and  the  conjecture  is  a pleasant 
possibility. 

Like  all  good  men  and  true  of  his  day, 
Lovelace  embroidered  his  Saxon  speech 
with  conceits  and  filigrees.  Rash  as  are 
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RICHARD  LOVELACE. 
From  nxi  original  picture  at  Oslwich 


It  might  surprise  Lovelace,  who  had 
but  u modest  opinion  of  himself,  despite 
the  popular  adoration,  to  know  how  many 
bosoms  have  throbbed  over  his  farewell 
“To  Lucasta  on  Going  to  the  Wars.'1 
Its  high  tenderness  is  very  characteristic 
of  his  genius.  This  song  is  like  the 
“Dear  and  Only  Love”  of  that  other 
rapid  writer*  Montrose,  inasmuch  as  no 
painstaking  could  have  made  either  more 
shapely  and  strong;  and  they  rank  to- 
gether as  two  “ beautiful  old  rhymes/’ 
more  chivalrous  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion than  any  of  their  kindred  in  English 
literature: 

Tell  mes  not,  gwcet,  I am  unlumi 
That  from  the  nunnery 

Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind, 

To  war  und  aims  1 flee, 

* True,  a new  mtdirew-  now  I dm.se, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 

And  with  a stronger  faith  embrace 
A sword,  a horse,  a shield. 

u Yet  this  inconstancy  U such 
As  you,  too,  shall  adore: 

I cowld  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I not  honor  more  !*’ 


his  pretty  strophes  on  “ Ama- 
ranthe’s  Shining  Hair,”  on 
“Lucasta  Paying  her  Obse- 
quies,'’ and  on  “ Graliuna 
Dancing,’1  who  will  abide 
this  agricultural  apostrophe 
of  a Jady’s  glove: 

**  Thou  snowy  farm  with  thy  five 
tenements 

whose  figure  is  carried  on 
in  cold  blood  through  rents, 
tillage,  and  ejections?  His 
versification  is  generally 
hasty  and  heedless.  Some 
allowance  for  the  lack  of 
smoothness  rnay  be  made 
here,  as  well  as  for  Buckling, 
since  neither  lived  to  super- 
vise his  printed  book.  Love- 
lace  s phraseology  is  frequent- 
ly naive,  to  the  last  degree. 

' 4 Reverend  lady  - cows  ” are 
in  1 » is  pastures;  and  hisapos- 
tat  i zing  a cq  u aiu  tan  ces  are 
“as  the  divel  not  half  so 
trewef*  He  rendered  liter- 
ally the  diverting  old  French 
soph  ism,  Si  Jacques  le  Roy  du 
Scavoir : 

" If  James,  the  king  of  wit, 

To  see  me  found  not  fit, 

Sure  this  the  cause  hath  been  ; 

That,  ravished  with  my  merit, 

He  thought  I was  all  spirit, 

And  so  not  to  be  seen !" 

“The  Falcon,”  “ The  Snail,”  and  “ Fe- 
male Glory  ” afford  a good  study  of  Love- 
lace's wonted  manner.  His  two  noblest 
lyric's  are  simply  incomparable. 

We  owe  to  the  Parliamentarians,  and 
to  their  propensity  for  caging  the  King’s 
singing-birds,  Lovelace's  romantic  and 
spirited  prison-songs  to  Lucasta  and  to 
Althea.  The  second  is  generally  known 
by  the  initial  line  of  the  closing  stanza, 
V Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make.”  It 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  too  pre- 
cious to  divide  into  sections;  but  every 
reader  will  rate  it  as  a masterpiece.  Sir 
Roger  I'Estrange  figures  in  Hannah’s 
Courtly  Poets  as  the  author  of  an  elab- 
orate monologue  on  the  “ Liberty  of 
the  Imprisoned  Royalist,”  strikingly  like 
Lovelaces,  and  partaking  of  its  energy 
and  cheer.  It  1ms,  moreover,  its  own  fe- 
licities : 

“ My  King  from  rne  what  adamant  can  part, 
Whom  1 do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart 
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X. — GEORGE  WITHER, 

A voice  less  hopeful,  George  Withers, 
sang  from  the  stormy  depths  of  his  event- 
ful life,  still  looking  to  his  art  for  cheer 
and  comfort : 

“ Therefore,  Muse,  to  thee  I call. 

Thou,  since  nothing  else  avails  me, 

Must  redeem  me  from  my  thrall : 

If  thy  sweet  enchantment  fails  me, 

Then  adieu,  life,  love,  and  all  !’* 

The  plaint  profited  little;  for  he  never 
wrote  again  with  his  accustomed  grace, 
once  having  mingled  in  the  world's  harsh 
strife.  Reaping  his  early  successes  un- 
der James  I.,  and  a few  years  later,  for 
his  ingenuous  satire  “ Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt,”  committed  to  the  Marshalsea, 
his  yet  indomitable  fancy  there  produ- 
cing “The  Sheplieard’s  Hunting,”  he  be- 
came a warm  Loyalist  and  Churchman 
under  King  Charles,  and  again,  on  sec- 
ond thought,  the  most  fiery  Puritan  in 
England,  espousing  the  Parliamentary 
cause,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General.  Denham  once  interceded  for 
him  when  there  was  question  of  capital 
punishment,  saying,  laughingly,  that  he 
would  not  be  considered  the  worst  poet 
in  England  if  only  his  brother  bard  might 
be  spared.  Wither’s  last  publication  was 
in  1641;  he  was  thereafter  wholly  and 
deeply  engaged  in  civil  interests.  “With- 
er’s later  years,’’  says  Edward  Parr,  “were 
worn  out  with  discord  and  fanaticism, 
with  penury  and  sorrow.”  In  the  plague 
of  1625  he  remained  in  London  with  his 
wife  (herself  a celebrated  wit  and  some- 
thing of  a poet),  living  in  a hut  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  nursing  the 
sick  with  unstinted  devotion.  At  the 
Restoration,  Wither’s  property  was  con- 
fiscated, and  he  was  a second  time  im- 
prisoned, removed  from  Newgate  to  the 
Tower,  and  kept  in  durance  three  years; 
assuaging  the  weariness  of  lonely  hours 
with  the  fumes  of  Sir  Walter’s  weed,  for 
whose  consolations  he  solemnly  blessed 
Heaven.  In  1667  he  died,  and  was  buried 
in  Savoy  Church,  in  the  Strand. 

Wither’s  character  was  marked  by  se- 
riousness and  probity,  and  his  convictions 
are  reflected  in  natural  and  virile  verse ; 
that  produced  in  his  youth  is  of  wonder- 
ful sweetness.  His  career  has  no  “ strayed 
honor’;  and  he  talks  high-handedly  to 
judges  and  Kings.  Considering  the  enor- 
mous bulk  of  his  writings,  he  preserves 
an  astonishingly  even  excellence.  It  is 


impossible  for  him  to  be  hurried  or  am- 
biguous. First  and  last,  he  is  pertinacious- 
ly clear ; his  measures  balance  like  Pope’s 
own;  his  speech  is  the  most  obvious  and 
explicit  thing  in  literature,  where  even 
the  drivel,  inevitable  enough,  is  not  too 
vexatious.  His  fame  must  have  faded 
early,  for  in  1699  the  sententious  John 
Pomfret,  one  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  worthies, 
was  able  to  announce,  “To  please  every 
one  would  be  a new  thing,  and  to  write 
so  as  to  please  no  one  would  be  as  new, 
for  even  Quarles  and  Wither  have  their 
admirers!”  To  Wither  the  public  owes 
one  very  comfortable  household  adage  in 
the  “Christmas,”  an  antidote  to  melan- 
choly logical  as  some  of  Burton's: 

“care  will  kill  a cat! 

Therefore  let’s  be  merry.” 

His  best-known  lyric,  admirable  of  its 
kind,  bears  an  over-strong  kinship  with 
the  stirring  lines  of  Raleigh,  “Shall  I 
like  a hermit  dwell?”  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  Sheridan’s  glees  in  The  Duenna 
may  be  considered  its  clear  and  sportive 
echo.  This  was  surely  written  in  the 
Cavalier  days,  and  is  as  full  of  defiant 
laughter  as  anything  of  Suckling’s: 

44  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 

Die  because  a woman’s  fair? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care, 

’Cause  another’s  rosy  are? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 

Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May, 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I how  fair  she  be? 

“Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pin’d 
’Cause  I see  a woman  kind? 

Or  a well-disposbd  nature 
Joined  with  a lovely  feature? 

Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 
The  turtle-dove  or  pelican, 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I how  kind  she  be? 

* # # # # 

44  Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair, 

I shall  ne’er  the  more  despair; 

If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 

I would  die  ere  she  should  grieve. 

If  she  slight  me  when  I woo, 

I can  scorn  and  let  her  go; 

If  she  be  not  fit  for  me, 

What  care  I for  whom  she  be?” 

XI.— WILLIAM  DRUMMOND  OF 
HAWTHORNDEN. 

Drummond  of  Hawtliornden’s  is  among 
the  “sweet  names”  of  ^Charles  Lamb’s 
election,  “which  carry  a perfume  in  the 
mention.”  His  whole  character  was  at- 
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personal  fondness.  Drummond’s  sensu- 
ous and  plaintive  verse,  reminiscential 
itself  of  older  English  prosody,  is  pro- 
phetic ever  and  anon  of  Gray,  or  even 
Keats.  His  line,  worthy  of  one  who  “ab- 
horred bustle,” 

“Far  from  the  madding  worldling’s  hoarse  dis- 
cords, 

is  doing  duty  to-day,  with  a trifling  differ- 
ence, as  a familiar  and  melodious  quota- 
tion from  the  “Elegy.”  In  his  “Hymn 
for  Friday,”  too,  the  sharp  ear  catches  a 
strain  Tennysonian,  if  ever  such  were: 

44  Give  the  rewards  of  joyful  life ; 

The  plenteous  gifts  of  grace  increase; 
Dissolve  the  cruel  bonds  of  strife; 

Knit  fast  the  happy  league  of  peace !” 

It  was  Drummond’s  boast  that  he  ‘ * Eng- 
lish’d the  madrigal.”  His  poetic  diction 
is  unfailingly  chaste  and  noble: 

44  My  lute,  be  as  thou  wast  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove, 
When  imraelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move, 
And  birds  their  ramage  did  on  thee  bestow.” 

44  Trees,  far  happier  than  I, 

Grow ! till  your  branches  kiss  that  lofty  sky 
Which  her  sweet  self  contains; 

0 make  her  know  mine  endless  love  and  pains. 
And  how  these  tears  which  from  mine  eyes  did 
fall 

Helped  you  to  rise  so  tall!” 

44  Spirits 

Arched  in  squadrons  bright.” 

44  What  was  dismarshalled  late 
In  this  thy  noble  frame.” 

44  The  shipwreck  of  ray  ill-adventured  youth.” 

44  This  great  round ....  this  palace  visible.” 

44  Echoes 

Rung  from  their  flinty  caves.” 

Two  epitaphs,  published  among  Drum- 
mond’s posthumous  poems,  none  of  his 
appreciators  are  prone  to  forget.  They 
have  the  accent  of  dreamy  abstraction 
which  pervades  his  work,  and  their  duc- 
tile and  sensitive  lines  are  ranged  with 
the  most  vital  conciseness.  Both  of  haunt- 
ing beauty,  what  commendation  would 
not  wrong  them  ? 

44  In  shells  and  gold  pearls  are  not  kept  alone: 
A Margaret  here  lies  beneath  a stone, 

A Margaret  that  did  excel  in  worth 
All  the  rich  gems  that  Indies  both  send  forth, 
Who,  had  she  lived  while  good  was  lov’d  of  men, 
Had  made  the  Graces  four,  the  Muses  ten.” 

44  Fame,  Register  of  Time  ! 

Write  in  thy  scroll  that  I, 

Of  wisdom  lover  and  sweet  poesv, 

Was  cropped  in  my  prime, 

And  ripe  in  worth,  tho’  green  in  years,  did  die.” 

To  the  fine  Maitland  Club  edition  of 
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Drummond,  1832,  is  prefixed  a portrait, 
very  open-eyed  and  “starcbly  mild,” 
which  was  copied  from  a miniature  pre- 
served at  Hawthornden.  Drayton  and 
Daniel  were  his  friends,  and  he  valued 
especially  the  affection  and  approbation 
of  Montrose. 

XII. 

Such  is  the  imperfect  summary  of  these 
charming  old  poets.  Within  a year  of 
Drummond’s  death  and  that  of  his  royal 
master,  we  find  only  Lovelace,  Wither, 
Herrick,  and  Habington  surviving  their 
comrades  in  song.  Much  of  their  roman- 
tic fire  went  with  them ; the  lyrists  of  the 
next  reign  were  to  inherit  part  of  their 
excellence,  and  to  debase  such  tendencies 
as  they  occasionally  show’ed  into  intol- 
erable earthiness  and  grotesqueness.  In 
1649,  when  the  great  change  of  English 
history  came  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  its 
young  men,  Henry  Vaughan,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  unremembered  poets, 
and  Andrew  Marvell,  who  stands  clearly 
in  the  late  sunshine  of  his  fame,  were  un- 
der thirty;  Waller  was  forty,  with  his 
large,  languorous  intelligence  yet  half 
dormant;  Milton  was  resting  on  the  lau- 
rels of  his  youth;  Denham  and  Cowley 
were  collegians;  and  Roscommon,  Roches- 
ter, and  Charles  Cotton  still  boys.  These 
all,  and  their  doings  in  literature,  belong 
rather  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  to  the 
“merry,  dancing,  drinking,  and  unthink- 
ing time”  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
superbest  lyric  of  their  day,  indeed,  “The 
Glories  of  our  Birth  and  State,”  was  writ- 
ten by  Shirley,  the  dramatist,  and  pub- 
lished in  1659,  on  the  eve  of  the  restora- 
tion of  that  prince  who  loved  it,  as  he 
could  strangely  love  at  times  serious  and 
high-souled  things. 

Of  the  group,  Herrick  and  Drummond 
now  seem  securest  of  remembrance.  Six 
others  besides  them — Carew,  Montrose, 
Crashaw,  Wither,  Suckling,  and  Love- 
lace—have  each  left  at  least  one  exquisite 
and  definite  legacy  to  those  who  have  a 
feeling  for  the  sweet  mellow  by-gones  of 
English  song.  It  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider that  they  were  primarily  “gentle- 
men of  a company,”  and  that  in  that  court 
where  so  much  tyranny  was  engendered 
they  were  sustained  by  the  constant  en- 
couragement of  the  King.  All  save  With- 
er were  his  constant  adherents,  and  for 
all  he  made  an  atmosphere  of  emulation 
and  good-will  until  the  storm  broke,  and  it 
fared  illy  with  them  as  with  him.  Charles 
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had  41  a passion  for  the  &&&&&&' 

fine  arts/1  and  prided  . ; ■ >•' 

himself  on  aiding  the 
rising  painters,  actors. 
sculptors,  musicians,  and 

authors  of  hisday.  What  Jb 

magnificent  fidelity  he  JaKem 

won  from  them  in  re-  JfBP  VJk 

turn!  The  majority  of  '^Apr 

them  realized  the  per-  ' ^ 

sonal  ties  which  bound  . 

them  to  the  throne  when  ^ ^ 

the  test  caiue.  Brome, 

Cleveland.  Cartright, 

and  Fan  sh  a we  wrote  hi-  ‘ . ‘ ’ : > % 

party  songs,  and  one  of  V v - 5 ; 

these  rebuked  the  com-  s-^JSem 

plaints  of  Ins  fellow-suf- 
ferers  with  li is  whimsi- 
cal,  “Tush  ! poverty's  a 
royal  thing!”  It  was 
from  a sense  of  intellect- 
ual reliance  as  much  as 
from  any  misguided  prin- 
ciple that  Thomas  Fuller 
rose  in  Westminster  pul- 
pit, midway  in  the  long 
constitutional  struggle, 
to  announce  his  daring 

text,  “ Yea,  let  them  take  william  drcmmond  of  hawthorxden 

all,  so  that  my  lord  the 
King  return  in  peace.11 

Marvell,  also,  who  was  not  of  Charles's  Now  u truth’s  seraphic  line” 
following,  was  outdone  by  none  of  the  worthy  of  Dryden.  It  is  a 
literary  brotherhood  in  deference  for  him  flection,  in  relation  to  one  \vh 
personally.  his  errors  in  a position  of  res 

His  Majesty  handled  pencil,  brush,  and  was  a considerable  factor  in  i 
pen.  Under  the  title  Rfttiquiije  Sacra ? mental  life,  that  the  too  litera 
Carolina*  his  writings  were  published  of  a well-wisher’s  benison  was 
shortly  after  his  death T an  enlarged  edi-  cause  of  his  downfall, 
tion  iu  folio  being  reprinted  at  the  Resto-  ,Lo  ,„av  hU  onl  d0lU.  al 

ration.  Bishop  Burnet  hands  down  the 

V Elegy,”  supposed  to  have  been  written  sang  the  poet,  alluding  to  Qi 
in  Oarisbrooke  Castle,  and  transcribed  by  etta,  the  “nimble  black-eye 
a gentleman  in-waiting,  who  swore  it  to  Yandyck’s  portrait  — 
be  a true  copy.  Walpole,  marking  its  tl  r . . , ' 

rugged  rhythm,  comments  on  its  strong  jov  in  ideas  of  tb«ir  own 

sense  and  piety.  It  shows  as  clearly  as 

any  act  of  Charles's  life  that  he  had  ex-  Alas!  it  was  granted  them  t< 
ailed  notions  of  his  own  prerogative,  and  fl  inching!  y and  past  all  hope 
that  lie  was  a superior  person,  even  at  his  reform.  Had  they  paused  in 
prayers.  might  have  been  no  interim! 

u Great  monarch  of  the  world!"  wearing  of  lovelocks  and  sat: 

lie  cries,  and  proceeds  to  what  is  perilous-  ni  t^K*  ^:*u-nU‘r  atKi  TlU U\ " V 
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A SENATOR  of  the  United  States  ev- 
idently doubts  the  truthfulness  of 
the  adage  that  although  you  may  lead 
a horse  to  water,  you  cannot  make  him 
drink.  He  does  not  see  if  you  can  do  the 
one,  why  you  may  not  do  the  other.  The 
Senator  was  deeply  interested  in  a mea- 
sure which  he  advocated,  and  complained 
that  the  press  of  the  country  seemed  to 
have  conspired  to  say  nothing  upon  the 
subject.  In  other  words,  the  press  was 
less  interested  in  it  than  he,  and  this  is  a 
situation  which  is  always  trying.  “You 
are  not  interested  in  this  question,  sir,” 
said  a legislator  to  his  colleague:  “well, 
sir,  all  I can  say  is  that  you  ought  to  be 
interested,  sir.”  “Quite  the  contrary,” 
replied  the  colleague:  “from  my  point 
of  view  you  ought  not  to  be  interested.” 

The  Senator,  however,  would  have  ac- 
cepted no  such  rejoinder.  Since  the  press 
had  conspired  to  neglect  so  important  a 
subject,  he  would  at  once  discipline  the 
press  and  arouse  the  public  mind.  If  he 
could  only  be  returned  to  the  Senate,  he 
said,  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  he  would  pro- 
vide for  the  free  distribution  among  the 
people  of  at  least  half  a million  copies  of 
the  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Upon 
that  platform  even  the  richest  man  in  the 
country  might  be  defied  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate.  This  appalling  course 
the  Senator  evidently  supposes  would  pun- 
nish  the  refractory  newspapers  by  draw- 
ing away  their  readers  to  the  daily  Con- 
gressional  Record , while  it  would  electri- 
fy the  torpid  country  with  a sense  of  the 
vast  importance  of  the  measure  that  he 
advocated. 

His  confidence  that  the  publication  and 
diffusion  of  his  views  would  arouse  the 
country  must  have  been  based  both  upon 
observation  and  theory.  He  had  ob- 
served, probably,  that  the  actual  publica- 
tion of  his  views  by  word  of  mouth  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  commanded  the  admiring 
attention  of  his  colleagues,  and  conse- 
quently he  inferred  that  their  publica- 
tion in  print  would  enforce  similar  re- 
gard from  the  country,  while  his  theory, 
probably,  was  that  people  generally  read 
papers  which  are  supplied  to  them  gratu- 
itously. Now  the  attention  of  an  audi- 
ence is  by  no  means  always  due  to  agree- 
ment with  the  orator,  while  the  paper 


which  finds  its  way  most  rapidly  to  the 
basket  is  that  which  is  not  paid  for. 

It  is  true  that  light  and  air  and  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  cost  us  nothing: 

11  Tis  only  heaven  that  is  given  away ; 

’Tis  only  God  can  be  had  for  the  asking.” 

But  the  value  of  things  into  which  human 
labor  enters  is  tested  by  the  cost.  It  is 
true  that  a free  distribution  of  Shake- 
speare's works  would  stimulate  here  and 
there  a taste  and  secure  a pleasure  which 
might  be  otherwise  unknown,  and  if 
newspapers  of  corresponding  worth  and 
attraction  should  be  circulated  freely,  they 
might  produce  similar  results.  But  can 
it  be  safely  assumed  that  the  debates  of 
the  Senate  have  a charm  like  that  of 
Shakespeare's  verse,  or  even,  without  so 
large  a claim,  that  the  Senatorial  treat- 
ment of  public  topics  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  public  taste  than  the  editorial  treat- 
ment? 

The  Senator  overlooked  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  very  function,  the  raison  d'etre,  of 
the  newspaper  to  select  and  summarize 
and  make  readable.  The  news  of  every 
day  is  now  so  varied  and  enormous  that 
its  newspaper  treatment  in  proper  propor- 
tion and  with  skilful  choice  and  com- 
ment is  the  art  upon  which  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  paper  depend.  The 
delivery  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  may 
occupy  a week.  It  would  make  a book  if 
fully  printed,  and,  alas!  where  would  the 
readers  be  found  ? Even  the  Senator's  sole 
chance  of  reaching  the  eye  of  the  public 
lies  in  the  quick  apprehension  and  light 
touch  of  the  newspaper,  which  figuratively 
makes  pemmican  of  his  speech,  so  that  the 
hurrying  reader  may  taste  and  be  nour- 
ished. The  Senator  has  read  of  “ the  gar- 
dens of  Gul  in  their  bloom.”  Is  he  aware 
that  whole  gardens  of  roses  go  to  one  drop 
of  the  attar  ? 

He  is  reported  to  have  said,  “This great 
American  press  of  ours  is  the  source  of 
more  mischief  in  the  country  than  there 
would  be  if  we  had  no  press  at  all.”  If 
in  the  warm  impatience  of  debate  he 
made  this  remark,  it  is  one  which  he 
would  hardly  leave  in  that  form  in  the 
cold,  corrected  copy.  He  was  doubtless 
vexed  that  the  press  paid  little  attention 
to  subjects  which  especially  interested 
him.  But  would  it  not  have  been  a fair- 
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er  and  wiser  conclusion  that  the  news- 
paper, which  holds  a sensitive  finger  upon 
the  public  pulse,  was  aware  that  the  pub- 
lic was  not  interested,  and  might  not  that 
fact  have  suggested  a little  suspicion  upon 
the  orator’s  part  that  possibly  he  over- 
estimated the  importance  of  the  question  ? 

There  may  come  a time,  said  the  Sen- 
ator, when  a dog-fight  will  not  seem  more 
important  to  the  press  than  a great  mea- 
sure to  secure  the  public  welfare.  But 
that  time,  he  added,  pathetically,  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  Is  that  quite  accurate? 
Has  not  that  time  always  existed?  Is 
there  one  great  public  interest  upon  which 
the  press  has  not  taken  sides,  and  debated 
with  great  ability  and  vigor  ? It  has,  in- 
deed, often  recorded  brutal  fights  of  man 
and  beast  with  disgusting  fulness  of  de- 
tail, and  its  news  columns,  in  great  cities 
especially,  seek  sensations  of  every  kind. 
But  also  it  discusses  all  great  public  ques- 
tions with  such  force  that  it  sometimes 
seems  to  affect  public  opinion  as  strongly 
as  the  Senate  itself.  Sometimes,  also,  if 
the  public  seems  to  a Senator  to  be  in- 
different to  the  subject  which  he  thinks 
to  be  transcendently  important,  it  is  be- 
cause the  press  has  already  demonstrated 
to  the  public  that  it  is  not  transcendent- 
ly important,  but  may  be  most  wisely 
neglected. 

It  is  as  useless  for  a Senator  to  attack 
the  press  as  wholly  remiss  in  its  duty  as 
to  attack  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  and  the  press  are  the  two  great 
deliberating  forces  in  the  country,  and  the 
press  has  the  advantage  of  speaking  to  and 
for  public  sentiment  more  constantly  and 
not  less  intelligently  than  Congress.  Ed- 
itors and  members  of  Congress,  indeed, 
are  generally  advocates.  They  contend 
for  the  victory  of  their  views.  But  it  is 
a contention  in  which  the  weapons  are 
facts  and  arguments  as  well  as  appeals  to 
prejudice  and  passion,  and  the  tribunal  is 
the  good  sense  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
contention  which  is  in  its  nature  endless. 
But  thus  far  the  judgments  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  singularly  wise  and  hu- 
mane, and  civilization  and  liberty  have 
no  just  cause  to  complain. 


When  we  were  children  was  there  any 
thought  more  awful  than  that  of  a loud 
laugh  in  church?  There  was  a curdling 
tradition  of  a boy  who  once  laughed  out 
loud  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon.  If 
bears  had  immediately  entered  the  door, 


and  marching  up  the  broad  aisle,  had 
seized  the  culprit  and  consumed  him  in 
the  pew,  the  appalled  children  would  have 
thought  it  only  a just  though  awful  retri- 
bution for  such  iniquity.  To  snore  was  as 
bad,  but  it  was  an  unconscious  sin,  and, 
possibly,  a fellow-feeling  produced  a kind- 
ly forbearance  of  judgment.  But  laugh- 
ter— that  was  an  offence  which  was  not 
to  be  condoned.  Devils  laugh  at  holy 
things.  Must  not  the  hapless  child  who 
exploded  in  laughter  in  church  be  a son 
of 1 Yet  it  did  sometimes  happen. 

It  was  the  very  necessity  of  solemnity 
which  seemed  to  breed  that  dire  desire. 
Innocent  children  have  suffered  acutely  in 
the  effort  to  restrain  a merriment  which 
was  causeless  except  in  the  conviction  that 
merriment  was  wicked.  Satan  seemed  to 
grin  and  chuckle,  and  the  nervous  fear  of 
laughing  presently  ended  in  a laugh.  The 
same  disposition  sometimes  assails  us  in 
our  riper  years.  Great  men  who  take 
themselves,  as  the  French  say,  au  grand 
skrieux , and  great  occasions  which  should 
be  treated  with  becoming  gravity,  do  some- 
times touch  the  sense  of  humor,  and  give 
us,  as  the  boys  say, “lots  of  fun.” 

Even  the  solemn  project  of  an  interna- 
tional commemoration  of  the  discovery 
of  America  has  been  productive  of  some 
secret  laughter,  not  because  a World’s 
Fair  is  not  a worthy  and  commendable  en- 
terprise, nor  because  the  memory  of  Co- 
lumbus may  not  be  fitly  honored  upon  the 
four-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  great 
discovery,  but  for  quite  other  reasons. 
The  fun  begins  at  the  beginning.  Colum- 
bus, for  instance,  is  a mere  pretext,  an  ex- 
cuse. We  do  not  care  about  Columbus. 
There  is  no  sense  of  national  gratitude  to 
him  as  to  Washington  or  Lincoln.  More- 
over, the  land  that  he  discovered  is  not 
and  has  never  been  part  of  our  country, 
and  the  sudden  determination  that  in 
honor  of  his  discovery  we  would  have  a 
Fair  transcending  all  Fairs  in  history  is 
not  without  an  impression  of  cheerfulness 
akin  to  humor. 

The  allegation  of  immense  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject  in  New  York  was  still  more 
amusing  because  nobody  seemed  to  know 
anybody  who  was  enthusiastic.  “ I have 
subscribed  largely,  of  course,”  said  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  large  hotels,  “but 
I don’t  want  the  Fair,  because  it  will  hurt 
my  business.  My  house  is  always  full, 
but  when  the  Fair  comes  I shall  disappoint 
old  patrons,  and  when  the  Fair  goes  the 
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town  will  be  full  of  cheap  rival  impromp- 
tu hotels.  I hope  it  will  go  to  Chicago.” 
Mr.  Rufus  Choate  begged  his  daughter  to 
accompany  him  to  the  opera  that  he  might 
not  dilate  with  the  wrong  emotion.  But 
we  have  all  been  apparently  dilating  with 
an  emotion  that  we  did  not  feel,  lest  some- 
body should  point  out  that  we  were  not 
dilating,  and  were  guilty  of  lacking  the 
emotion.  If  somebody,  instead  of  hur- 
rahing for  a Fair  in  New  York,  asked 
a question  about  it,  he  was  severely  de- 
nounced as  an  enemy  of  the  Fair,  a rec- 
reant New-Yorker,  and  an  emissary  of 
Chicago. 

But  when  it  was  clear,  as  the  worthy 
divine  said  of  the  knotty  theological  de- 
bate, that  ‘ 4 much  might  be  said  upon  both 
sides,”  suddenly  the  words  of  the  states- 
man canvassing  for  his  re-election  were 
justified:  “I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
situation  is  exceedingly  brittle.”  For  the 
whole  enterprise  assumed  a political  as- 
pect. The  skies  darkened.  There  were 
angry  flashes  and  sullen  peals.  This 
smooth-seeming  scheme  is  a trick,  then? 
(to  speak  in  Carlylese).  After  all,  it  is 
not  Fair  that  is  meant,  but  foul  ? Your 
Columbus  is  a mere  big  stalking-horse; 
nay,  a huge  Trojan  horse,  his  belly  dis- 
tended with  party  majorities  and  intrigues 
and  patronage,  and  the  end  of  all  not  the 
glory  of  American  industry,  but — party 
success ! 

It  was  indeed  a brittle  situation.  Our 
rainbow  bubble  was  about  to  collapse  in 
disaster  and  abundant  showers  of  tears. 
But  Knickerbocker  wit  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  The  people  themselves  were 
summoned  to  pronounce.  Is  not  our  hap- 
py government  itself  the  immortal  fruit 
of  compromise?  Shall  brethren  fall  out 
and  New  York  lose  the  Fair  for  want  of 
compromise?  Perish  the  thought!  Are 
we  not  all  brothers?  Do  we  not  all  want 
the  Fair?  Shall  we  trip  ourselves  up? 
Shall  we  break  our  own  heads  ? And  in 
one  fervent  acclamation  a compromise 
was  decreed, over  which  strong  men  might 
weep  tears  of  fun  and  joy— a compromise 
unequalled  since  that  of  the  cotton  and 
linen  sheets,  where  compromise  was  ef- 
fected upon  the  linen. 

But  the  comedy  then  opened  into  an- 
other and  decisive  act.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  compromise  had  settled  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  great  Fair  was  practi- 
cally secured  for  the  great  metropolis. 
Certainly  it  was  not  seriously  doubted  in 


New  York  that  New  York  would  have  the 
Fair.  The  citizen,  lover  of  his  comfort, 
who  is  even  now  crowded  and  crushed  in 
the  cars  and  in  the  street,  and  who  waits 
long  and  angrily  for  his  turn  at  the  restau- 
rant, began  to  ask,  ruefully,  “How  ever 
shall  I manage  it  ?”  He  foresaw  the  city 
preparing  to  exchange  such  comfort  as  it 
has  for  the  universal  discomfort  which 
such  a Fair  must  bring.  He  did  not  dare 
to  think  and  wonder  aloud,  for  he  knew 
that  he  should  hear  a sudden  cry,  “Light ! 
light ! turn  on  the  light, and  reveal  a mask- 
ed and  lurking  enemy  of  the  Fair!” 

He  did  not  even  dare  to  say,  “ Let  us,  at 
least,  be  true.  Why  should  we  lie  about 
this  thing,  and  pretend  that  we  shall  en- 
joy discomfort  and  jostling  and  universal 
inconvenience  and  bother  ? Have  a Fair 
if  we  must,  as  we  have  the  mercury  at  100 
degrees  in  summer,  or  twenty  degrees  be- 
low zero  in  winter.  But  don’t  let’s  say 
we  like  it.” 

Great  benefits  and  of  many  kinds  were 
anticipated  from  the  Fair  in  New-York. 
But  for  all  advantages  we  must  pay  the 
price,  and  every  sensible  citizen  of  the 
great  city  knew  that  he  would  pay  for 
the  advantages  of  the  Fair  in  his  personal 
comfort.  Let  us  hope  that  he  would  have 
paid  gladly,  but  let'us  also  hope  that  he 
would  not  have  pretended  that  he  does 
not  pay.  It  was  a thorough  New-Yorker 
who  said  that  he  was  very  glad  that  the 
country  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Fair;  “and,”  he  added,  “I  rejoice  to 
think  that  the  country  will  not  lose  the 
benefit  even  if  a kind  Providence  should 
carry  it  to  Chicago.” 

But  when  the  compromise  was  thought 
to  have  saved  the  Fair  for  New  York,  this 
kind  of  remark  was  heard  with  scorn,  and 
the  enthusiastic  “boomer”  of  the  great 
city  replied  to  the  plea  for  comfort  in  Car- 
lyle’s contemptuous  phrase,  “What  busi- 
ness have  you  to  expect  to  be  happy  ?” 
or,  with  a curl  of  contemptuous  lips,  in 
Macaulay's  resonant  music, 

44  Leave  to  the  soft  Campanian 
His  baths  and  his  perfumes;'4 

but  added,  proudly, 

44  Blest  and  thrice  blest  the  Roman 
Who  sees  Rome's  brightest  day. 

Who  sees  that  long  victorious  pomp 
Wind  down  the  Sacred  Way.4* 

Alas!  in  the  very  moment  of  anticipated 
triumph,  when  the  compromise,  like  a new 
constellation,  was  just  about  to  ascend  the 
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heavens,  the  unforeseen  occurred,  and 
Congress  voted  that  the  Sacred  Way  was 
not  Broadway,  but  Michigan  Avenue. 


In  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house,  New 
York  has  a noble  hall  for  a great  academ- 
ic or  other  stately  ceremonial  meeting. 
There  is  no  other  place  in  the  city  in 
which  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  or  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  could  have 
been  conducted  so  impressively.  The 
enormous  building  provides  ample  and 
becoming  rooms  for  the  assembly  of  those 
who  are  to  proceed  in  procession  to  the 
stage;  and  as  the  procession  turns  and  de- 
scends the  spacious  staircases  in  the  cor- 
ridors, the  spectacle  is  like  that  of  Paul 
Veronese’s  ample  Venetian  pictures,  where 
corridors  and  galleries  and  balconies  hold 
a brilliant  multitude  gathered  for  a great 
event. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  President 
of  Columbia,  if  not  properly  a great  event, 
was  very  significant.  New  York  was  a 
little  city  when  King’s  College  opened  its 
doors  in  1754,  and  it  closed  them  again 
about  twenty  years  later,  to  begin  its 
career  after  the  Revolution  as  Columbia 
College.  But  out  of  those  doors  had 
passed  the  real  leaders  of  New  York  in 
the  Revolution,  the  men  who  largely 
moulded  the  State.  None  of  the  colonial 
colleges  were  great  schools  of  learning. 
But  out  of  them  came  a host  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Union.  Two-thirds  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  college  men,  and 
Columbia  College,  through  John  Jay  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  — to  mention  no 
more — has  a proud  right  to  claim  a share 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  nation. 

It  is  an  inspiring  tradition  which  every 
son  of  Columbia  cherishes.  For  a century 
the  college  has  stood  in  the  city,  and  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  time  in  its  very 
heart.  The  city  has  been  a miracle  of  ma- 
terial progress,  and  during  all  its  amazing 
annals,  the  college,  joined  in  later  years  by 
the  University  and  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  has  represented  the  dignity 
and  the  force  of  the  intellectual  life  and 
of  educated  leadership.  But  its  relative 
actual  influence  upon  the  city  has  not 
been  always  that  of  its  earlier  day.  It 
is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  see  in  the  late 
inauguration  another  step  of  advance  in 
the  later  course  of  the  college,  and  to  hear 


in  the  speeches  of  the  day  a tone  of  fore- 
cast which  cheers  the  future  prospect. 

Dr.  Pepper,  the  Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  dinner  in 
the  evening,  did  not  admit  the  justice  of 
the  assertion  that  a college  in  the  city  is 
ill-placed.  But  Dr.  Storrs  was  reported 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Amherst  Club  to  have 
ventured  to  doubt  whether  a rural  college 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  its  social  as- 
pect, as  certainly  it  is  more  beautiful  for 
situation,  than  its  urban  sister.  Residence 
undoubtedly  promotes  the  spirit  of  college 
comradeship,  and  “college  life,”  in  the 
American  sense,  would  seem  to  be  un- 
known to  students  who  merely  attend 
recitations  and  lectures.  Constant  and 
familiar  association,  like  acquaintance 
with  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  is  in  itself 
a liberal  education. 

One  result  due  probably  to  non-resi- 
dence was  observable  at  the  Columbia 
dinner.  As  the  feast  in  the  hall,  draped 
with  Columbian  white  and  blue,  began, 
the  orchestra  played  a selection  of  col- 
lege songs.  But  there  was  no  immediate 
and  involuntary  recognition  of  them  by 
beating  time  and  humming  the  refrain, 
which  is  usually  irrepressible  at  such  a 
banquet.  Perhaps  it  was  a fine  sense 
of  decorum  that  restrained  all  response. 
Possibly  the  musical  ear  of  the  company 
was  not  alert.  Perhaps  the  alumni  were 
inly  marking  time  and  warbling  unheard. 
But  the  restraint  was  complete,  and  if  the 
revellers  had  never  heard  a college  song, 
the  alluring  melodies,  like  the  earthquake 
at  Thrasymene,  could  not  more  expres- 
sively have 

“ reeled  unheededly  away.” 

But  residence  in  our  American  way 
can  be  hardly  so  important  as  we  are  apt 
to  suppose,  because  there  is  no  such  res- 
idence in  the  German  universities,  and 
Germany  is  the  land  in  which  more  than 
elsewhere  the  universities  are  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  the  students  are  a fa- 
miliar and  organized  body.  If  anywhere 
there  be  a distinctive  student  life  and  a 
spirit  of  camaraderie , it  is  in  Germany, 
where  the  air  resounds  with  student  songs, 
but  where  the  students  do  not  live  in  dor- 
mitories, and  quadrangles  are  unknown. 
The  university  town,  however,  is  generally 
not  large,  and  there  is  constant  association 
of  the  students  out  of  the  lecture-rooms. 

In  a great  city  this  becomes  impracti- 
cable. But  the  situation  merely  tends  to 
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determine  the  character  of  the  college, 
which  will  incline  more  and  more  to  be- 
come a university.  This  was  the  antici- 
pation of  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia, 
and  it  is  apparently  that  of  President 
Low.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  also, 
in  his  admirable  speech  at  the  dinner, 
spoke  of  the  natural  pride  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  such  an  institution  as  Colum- 
bia College.  But  it  is  obviously  a latent 
pride,  for  upon  his  visits  to  the  city  nothing 
struck  him  as  more  incongruous  than  the 
college  buildings  with  the  buildings  seen 
by  the  mind’s  eye  which  in  such  a city 
such  an  institution  ought  to  occupy. 

Since  the  accession  of  President  Bar- 
nard, however,  Columbia  has  been  steadily 
resuming  its  old  relations  with  the  city. 
It  is  adjusting  itself  to  the  changed  time 
and  circumstance.  New  York  is  no  longer 
a little  trading  town ; it  is  a great  metrop- 
olis, a huge  manufacturing  as  well  as  com- 
mercial mart.  Its  chief  school  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  demands  of  such 
a community.  In  the  most  comprehensive 
sense  it  should  be  a university  in  which 
every  branch  of  knowledge  might  be 
taught,  and  the  dignity  of  letters  and  the 
spiritual  power  of  education  be  illustrated 
and  maintained. 

This  was  the  forecast  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  memorable  day  of  inaugura- 
tion/^ day  of  reason,  of  the  clear  light, 
of  that  which  makes  us  better  than  a flock 
of  birds  and  beasts.” 


Whoever  had  the  happiness  of  know- 
ing the  late  George  P.  Bradford,  who  died 
in  Cambridge  at  the  opening  of  the  year, 
upon  reading  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
stout  sea-captain  of  Duxbury,  must  have 
recalled  Charles  Lamb’s  description  of 
one  of  his  comrades  at  the  old  South  Sea 
House — “like  spring,  gentle  offspring  of 
blustering  winter.”  A more  gentle,  truth- 
ful, generous,  constant,  high-minded,  ac- 
complished man, or, as  Emerson,his  friend 
of  many  years,  said  of  Charles  Sumner,  “ a 
whiter  soul,”  could  not  be  known.  How- 
ever wide  and  various  and  delightful  your 
acquaintance  may  have  been,  if  you  knew 
George  Bradford,  you  knew  a man  unlike 
all  others.  His  individuality  was  entirely 
unobtrusive,  but  it  was  absolute. 

The  candor  of  his  nature  refused  the  least 
deceit, and  rejected  every  degree  of  indirect- 
ness, without  consciousness  or  effort.  His 
admirable  mind, the  natural  loftiness  of  his 


aim,  his  instinctive  sympathy  with  every 
noble  impulse  and  humane  endeavor,  his 
fine  intellectual  cultivation,  all  made  him 
the  friend  of  the  best  men  and  women 
of  his  time  and  neighborhood,  and  none 
among  them  but  acknowledged  the  singu- 
lar charm  of  a companion  who  asserted 
his  convictions  by  his  character,  and  with 
whom  controversy  was  impossible.  Mr. 
Bradford  had  the  temperament,  the  tastes, 
and  the  acquirements  of  a scholar;  a fond- 
ness for  nature,  and  a knowledge  which 
made  him  her  interpreter;  yet  still  more 
obvious  were  the  social  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness of  feeling  that  brought  him  into 
intimate  personal  relations  which  time 
could  not  touch. 

Something  in  his  appearance  and  man- 
ner, a half-shrinking  and  smiling  diffi- 
dence, an  unworn  and  childlike  ardor 
and  unconsciousness,  a freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  frankness  of  address,  invested  his 
personality  with  what  we  call  quaintness. 
He  was  always  active  even  to  apparent 
restlessness,  not  from  nervous  excitement, 
but  from  fulness  of  life  and  sympathy. 
You  might  think  of  a humming-bird  dart- 
ing from  flower  to  flower,  of  a honey-bee 
happy  in  a garden.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, meaning  to  be  a clergyman ; but  the 
publicity,  the  magisterial  posture,  the  in- 
cessant constraint  of  the  liberty  which  he 
valued  more  than  all  else,  with  the  lack 
of  oratorical  gifts  and  of  the  self-asserting 
disposition,  soon  closed  that  career  to  him ; 
afterward  he  was  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful and  charming  figures  at  Brook  Farm 
in  its  pleasantest  day.  All  his  life  he 
was  a teacher,  mainly  of  private  classes 
and  generally  of  women,  now  in  Ply- 
mouth, now  in  Cambridge,  now  elsewhere, 
but,  wherever  he  was,  always  beloved  and 
welcomed, and  bewailed  when  he  departed. 

Mr.  Bradford  was  unmarried,  and  there 
was  a sentiment  of  solitude  in  his  life,  but 
it  was  scarcely  more,  so  affectionate  and 
devoted  were  his  relations  to  his  kindred 
and  his  friends.  His  elder  sister,  Mrs. 
Samuel  B.  Ripley,  was  one  of  the  most 
admirably  accomplished  women  in  New 
England,  living  for  some  years  in  the  old 
manse  in  Concord  in  which  Hawthorne 
had  lived.  Mr.  Ripley  was  the  son  of 
the  clergyman  who  married  the  widow 
of  his  fellow-clergyman  who  saw  from 
the  manse  the  battle  at  Concord  Bridge. 
Mr.  Bradford  was  very  fond  of  the  old 
town,  and  Mr.  Emerson  had  no  friend 
who  was  a more  welcome  or  frequent 
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guest  than  George  Bradford,  who  came 
to  look  after  the  vegetable  garden  and  to 
trim  the  trees,  and  in  long  walks  to  Wal- 
den Pond  or  Fairliaven  Hill  to  discuss 
with  his  host  philosophy  and  poetry  and 
life.  The  small  gains  of  a teacher  were 
enough  for  the  simple  wants  of  this  schol- 
arly gentleman,  and  after  middle  life  he 
went  often  to  Europe,  and  few  Americans 
have  ever  gone  more  admirably  equipped. 
He  travelled  sometimes  with  a tried  com- 
rade, sometimes  alone,  and  a life  already 
full  was  enriched  and  enchanted  still 
more  by  these  happy  journeys. 

Indeed,  the  recollection  of  George  Brad- 
ford is  that  of  a long  life  as  serene  and 
happy  as  it  was  blameless  and  delightful 
to  others.  It  was  a life  of  affection  and 
many  interests  and  friendly  devotion  ; 
but  it  was  not  that  of  a recluse  scholar 
like  Edward  Fitzgerald,  with  the  pensive 
consciousness  of  something  desired  but 
undone.  George  Bradford  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  best  spirit  of  his  time. 
He  had  all  the  distinctive  American  in- 
terest in  public  affairs.  His  conscience 
was  as  sensitive  to  public  wrongs  and  per- 


ilous tendencies  as  to  private  and  person- 
al conduct.  He  voted  with  strong  con- 
victions, and  wondered  sometimes  that 
the  course  so  plain  to  him  was  not  equal- 
ly plain  to  others. 

It  was  a life  with  nothing  of  what  we 
call  achievement,  and  yet  a life  benefi- 
cent to  every  other  life  that  it  touch- 
ed, like  a summer  wind  laden  with  a 
thousand  invisible  seeds  that,  dropping 
everywhere,  spring  up  into  flowers  and 
fruit.  It  is  a name  which  to  most  read- 
ers of  these  words  is  wholly  unknown, 
and  which  will  not  be  written,  like  that 
of  so  many  of  the  friends  of  him  who 
bore  it,  in  our  literature  and  upon  the 
memory  of  his  countrymen.  But  to  those 
who  knew  him  well,  and  who  therefore 
loved  him,  it  recalls  the  most  essential 
human  worth  and  purest  charm  of  char- 
acter, the  truest  manhood,  the  most  affec- 
tionate fidelity.  To  those  who  hear  of 
him  now,  and  perhaps  never  again,  these 
words  may  suggest  that  the  personal  in- 
fluences which  most  ennoble  and  sweeten 
life  may  escape  fame,  but  live  immortal 
in  the  best  part  of  other  lives. 


fbitnr’s  Ititiiq. 


I. 

ONE  of  the  most  curiously  interesting 
books  we  have  read  for  a long  time 
is  Mr.  Carl  Lumlioltz’s  account  of  his  life 
among  the  cannibals  in  Australia.  It  is 
curious  and  interesting  not  only  for  the 
novel  matter  of  it,  but  for  the  manner 
too,  which  is  to  the  last  degree  simple  and 
informal.  Whatever  it  may  have  been 
in  the  original  Norwegian,  the  narrative 
is  quite  without  what  we  call  “style”  in 
its  English ; but  we  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  it  is  without  charm.  In  fact,  it  has 
a very  great  charm,  which  seems  to  reside 
in  the  author’s  wish  to  realize  without 
literary  parade  of  any  sort  the  facts  of  an 
experience  almost  unique.  In  a field  that 
offered  unrivalled  opportunities  for  picto- 
riality  he  has  been  content  to  give  his  ad- 
ventures and  record  his  discoveries  with 
the  accurate  drawing  and  faithful  color- 
ing of  a scientific  illustration;  they  have 
in  this  way  a value  that  they  could  have 
won  in  no  other;  and  they  reflect  with  ad- 
mirable distinctness  the  training  and  tem- 
perament of  the  author.  As  member  of  the 


Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  went  out 
to  Australia,  partly  at  the  cost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  native  life,  and  making  col- 
lections for  the  zoological  museum  of  that 
institution.  He  found  two  new  marsu- 
pials, one  a tree-dwelling  kangaroo;  and 
he  made  other  important  contributions  to 
natural  history ; but  to  the  general  reader 
the  attraction  of  the  book  will  be  the  close- 
at-hand  investigations  of  the  savage  habits 
and  customs  which  Mr.  Lumholtz  could 
not  have  helped  carrying  on  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  scientific  inquiries. 

Upon  the  whole,  life  among  the  north- 
ern Australians  could  hardly  be  desirable 
on  any  terras,  and  on  their  own  it  seems 
not  acceptable.  Their  religion  is  a fear, 
their  existence  a series  of  escapes  from 
starvation  and  homicide,  their  morality  a 
mere  tribal  obligation  to  the  most  element- 
ary fealties,  their  polity  an  ultimation  of 
the  principle  that  might  makes  right  with- 
in the  tribe  as  well  as  without:  a despot- 
ism of  the  strong  hand  tempered  by  cun- 
ning. In  the  society  of  these  children  of 
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nature  certain  persons  skilled  in  Devil- 
devil,  as  they  call  the  invocation  of  their 
supreme  demon,  and  certain  old  ladies  ac- 
complished in  catering  to  their  simple 
appetite  for  human  flesh  are  the  ruling 
influences.  They  are  all  cannibals,  as 
opportunity  offers;  and  in  default  of  ene- 
mies to  eat,  they  will  sometimes  eat  their 
friends;  they  will  even  eat  their  children, 
though  this  is  exceptional.  Otherwise, 
they  live  mostly  upon  poisonous  roots, 
lyhich  have  to  be  carefully  prepared ; upon 
worms  and  grubs;  upon  snakes  and  liz- 
ards; and  upon  such  birds  and  beasts  as 
they  can  kill,  though  they  are  not  good 
hunters  and  are  poorly  weaponed  for  the 
chase.  They  go  naked,  and  almost  house- 
less; a shelter  of  boughs  is  their  concep- 
tion of  a house.  After  four  years  among 
them,  and  the  bestowal  of  inestimable  ben- 
efits in  tobacco,  Mr.  Lumholtz  could  not 
flatter  himself  that  he  had  ever  succeeded 
in  appealing  to  any  sentiment  but  fear  in 
them;  they  did  not  kill  him  because  they 
imagined  him  an  adept  in  Devil-devil,  and 
because  they  were  afraid  of  the  Baby  of 
the  Gun,  as  they  called  his  revolver;  but 
they  would  not  have  eaten  him,  because 
they  had  found  that  upon  the  whole  white 
men  did  not  agree  with  them.  In  spite  of 
their  fears  they  had  accesses  of  treachery 
in  which  they  longed  so  much  to  kill  him 
that  it  was  never  safe  to  let  them  get  be- 
hind him;  and  apparently  no  kindness 
could  win  them  to  affection.  On  such  con- 
ditions life  began  to  be  for  him  at  moments 
the  poor  possession  that  it  seemed  to  them ; 
and  he  experienced  a deep  despondency 
mixed  with  indifference,  from  which  he 
had  to  pull  him  together  with  a strong  ef- 
fort of  the  will  at  last,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  psychical  miasm  of  their  most 
miserable  existence.  * They  were  children, 
and  bad  children,  with  no  lovable  traits 
that  he  could  discover,  and  cruel  and  fil- 
thy in  their  ignorance.  In  spite  of  their 
abominable  customs  and  their  squalid  con- 
ditions, the  life  of  the  open  air  and  of  the 
woods  and  hills  is  so  wholesome  that  fine 
physical  types  are  not  rare;  and  in  this 
fact  there  might  be  some  hope  for  the  race, 
if  it  met  the  least  justice  in  contact  with 
the  whites.  But  on  the  frontiers,  says 
Mr.  Lumholtz,  “any  savage  discovered  by 
the  white  men  runs  the  risk  of  being  shot. 
Poison  was  laid  in  the  way  of  the  blacks 
once  when  I was  in  Queensland.  . . . 
A squatter ....  shot  all  the  men  on 
his  run  because  they  were  cattle-killers, 


the  women  because  they  gave  birth  to  cat- 
tle-killers, and  the  children  because  they 
would  in  time  become  cattle-killers.”  The 
blacks  show  the  curious  readiness  of  our 
own  Indians  to  merge  the  tribal  fealty  in 
an  allegiance  to  government  when  em- 
ployed as  police,  and  are  murderously 
destructive  when  used  against  their  own 
race,  as  they  commonly  are  in  Australia. 
Mr.  Lumholtz  feels  that  their  complete  ex- 
tinction is  only  a question  of  time;  and 
little  as  he  could  like  them,  he  denounces 
with  abhorrence  the  atrocious  injustice 
with  which  they  are  treated  by  the  Eng- 
lish law  as  well  as  the  English  lawless- 
ness. 

II. 

Our  race,  in  fact,  has  not  been  the  slow- 
est to  murder,  at  any  time,  and  has  gone 
more  than  half-way,  usually,  to  meet  the 
most  homicidal  savages  on  their  own 
ground.  Even  where  its  gifts  in  blood- 
shedding  have  not  been  called  out  by  con- 
tact with  an  inferior  race,  it  has  contrived 
to  kill  within  its  own  ethnical  limits  in  a 
measure  which  would  not  discredit  bar- 
barians who  hold  man-slaying  in  honor. 
The  reader  will  find  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  this  trait  in  Mr.  Reuben  Davis’s 
otherwise  very  interesting  Recollections 
of  Mississippi  and  Mississippians.  A 
red  stream  trickles  through  half  the  course 
of  these  pleasant  memoirs,  which  does 
not  become  vivider  when  it  broadens  into 
the  current  of  the  great  rebellion,  though 
undoubtedly  it  deepens.  Among  the 
“polished  and  accomplished”  gentlemen 
whom  Mr.  Davis  remembers  almost  with- 
out number  in  his  long  and  eventful  life, 
the  use  of  the  knife,  the  pistol,  and  the 
rifle  seems  to  have  been  the  prompt  resort 
iu  differences  of  opinion ; and  so  far  from 
condemning  it,  the  venerable  author  re- 
cords his  own  experience  in  that  method 
of  controversy  as  frankly  as  if  it  were  the 
usage  of  good  society  everywhere.  Very 
early  in  his  career  in  Mississippi  he  attack- 
ed with  a pocket-knife  another  gentleman 
who  insulted  him  at  an  evening  party, 
upon  some  question  “as  to  the  precedence 
of  claim  upon  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
ladies”;  and  after  he  became  a leading 
member  of  the  bar,  he  resented  an  adverse 
ruling  by  trying  to  cut  the  throat  of  the 
court,  while  the  court  beat  him  over  the 
head  with  a hammer. 

Grotesque  as  this  seems,  however,  the 
ferocity  depicted  with  no  sense  of  its  dif- 
ference from  the  impulses  of  polished  and 
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accomplished  gentlemen  everywhere  was 
not  inconsistent  with  much  that  was  re- 
ally noble  and  fine.  The  men  who  got 
drunk,  and  swore  like  pirates,  and  slashed 
one  another  with  knives,  were  neither 
liars  nor  thieves;  a sincere  and  fervent 
piety  gave  a religious  cast  to  the  intellect- 
ual life;  there  was  some  old-fashioned 
love  of  literature,  especially  poetry ; there 
was  a high  ideal  of  womanhood,  which 
the  good  and  beautiful  women  inspired 
by  their  daily  lives ; and  there  was  a sense 
of  real  fraternity  in  the  unstinted  hospi- 
tality and  the  eager  helpfulness  of  the 
whole  people.  But  in  doing  justice  to  the 
good  traits  of  such  an  anomalous  civility, 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  founded 
upon  the  cruel  and  corrupting  barbarism 
of  slavery,  and  that  it  was  essentially 
abominable  in  being  essentially  aristocrat- 
ic. The  ease  with  which  Mr.  Davis  secured 
the  acquittal  of  gentlemen  who  had  killed 
other  gentlemen  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  difficulty  he  had  in  saving  from 
the  gallows  a poor  man  who  slew  a rich 
libertine  for  attempting  the  virtue  of  his 
wife.  In  his  case  justice  was  disposed  to 
be  inexorable;  and  the  low-down  homi- 
cide had  a narrow  escape. 

III. 

Those  interested  in  the  study  of  condi- 
tions will  find  somewhat  to  their  taste 
concerning  our  Southwestern  populations 
at  a still  earlier  day  in  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Henry  Adams’s  history  of  the  United 
States  during  the  second  administration 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  is  so  largely 
occupied  with  the  famous  conspiracy  of 
Aaron  Burr.  The  clear  light  which  the 
historian  throws  upon  this  plot  to  dis- 
member the  Union  gives  an  oft-told  tale 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  must  set  it  be- 
fore most  readers  for  the  first  time,  we 
fancy,  with  all  its  amazing  suggestions 
of  opdra  bouffe.  It  seems  to  have  been 
such  a conspiracy  as  might  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  rarefied  air  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Gerolstein.  The  chief  conspir- 
ator, who  has  been  Vice-President  of  the 
republic  he  proposes  to  mutilate,  is  in 
league  with  the  General-in-Chief  of  its 
army,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  in 
the  pay  of  the  Spanish  King  for  little  se- 
cret services  rendered  him  from  time  to 
time.  They  both  treat  their  plot  with 
such  frankness,  and  write  and  talk  so 
loosely  about  it  with  the  eminent  politi- 
cians and  leading  citizens  in  complicity, 


that  nearly  everybody  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  knows  something  of  it,  and  one 
distinguished  jurist  keeps  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  republic  constantly  informed 
of  it  by  letters,  which  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate constantly  ignores.  The  affair  runs 
prosperously  along.  The  person  who  is 
going  to  dissolve  the  Union, as  a little  pre- 
liminary to  becoming  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
collects  men  and  arms,  and  sets  sail  down 
the  Mississippi  in  pursuance  of  his  pur- 
pose. By  this  time  his  fellow-conspira-# 
tor,  the  General,  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  him  shot  as  soon  as  he  falls  into  his 
fraternal  hands;  but  the  intending  Empe- 
ror is  arrested  at  another  point.  He  is  a 
man  of  approved  courage  in  battle  and 
duel,  but  he  now  falls  into  the  greatest 
terror.  At  the  same  time  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate of  the  republic  has  roused  him- 
self, and  he  moves  heaven  and  earth  to 
have  the  conspirator  convicted  of  treason 
and  hanged;  but  in  this  he  is  frustrated 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  republic,  who  is  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate’s enemy.  The  primo  tenore  escapes, 
and  the  whole  ends  happily,  the  curtain 
coming  down  upon  the  chorus  of  lawyers, 
judges,  generals,  and  conspirators  joining 
in  lively  song  and  dance  business. 

Not  quite  this,  perhaps;  but  something 
extremely  like  it.  But  what  we  meant, 
when  we  turned  from  Mr.  Davis  to  Mr. 
Adams,  was  that  the  phase  of  later  life 
which  Mr.  Davis  describes  is  foreshadow- 
ed, or  rather  foreshown,  in  the  earlier 
phases  studied  by  Mr.  Adams  with  a far 
keener  eye  and  with  a perfect  perspective. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  historian’s 
consciousness  of  the  loose  social  structure, 
the  weak  sense  of  collective  interest,  the 
intense  and  exaggerated  individualism 
fostered  by  the  exigencies  and  opportuni- 
ties of  pioneer  existence,  which  evolved 
the  civilization  Mr.  Davis  is  so  proud  of. 
At  the  same  time  he  treats  it  with  that 
sort  of  fine  toleration,  that  delicate  and 
penetrating  justice  of  his,  which  give  a 
kind  of  aesthetic  beauty  to  his  criticisms  of 
communities  and  men.  His  truth  is  un- 
sparing but  it  is  not  unkind,  and  with 
a humorous  perception  of  whatever  was 
ridiculous  in  the  situation,  he  is  always 
alive  to  whatever  was  important  and 
finally  significant.  Jefferson  is  probably 
not  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  Adams  would 
admire,  and  yet  how  unfailingly  he  lets 
his  reader  see  when  and  where  Jefferson 
was  admirable!  He  could  not  have  been 
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charmed  with  that  period  of  our  na- 
tional adolescence,  and  yet  how  faith- 
fully he  turns  all  its  good  points  to  the 
light! 

One  rises  from  his  book  with  one’s 
pride  of  country  and  faith  in  human  na- 
ture (when  it  is  good-natured  human  na- 
ture, especially)  rather  refreshed  than 
otherwise;  for  one  says  to  one’s  self,  If 
that  poor  little  nation  which  we  were 
then,  and  those  raw,  ignorant,  often  con- 
ceited, headstrong,  turbulent  people, could 
struggle  past  so  many  perils  without  and 
within,  what  may  we  not  hope  for,  having 
come  to  our  present  pitch  of  wisdom,  re- 
finement, and  power?  It  was  indeed  the 
day  of  small  things  with  us  under  Jeffer- 
son’s second  administration.  The  mighty 
republic  of  to-day  was  then  nearly  always 
cooling  its  heels  in  the  antechambers  of 
monarchy.  Majesties  and  ministers  bid 
it  about  at  pleasure,  and  between  Napo- 
leon and  Pitt  its  habitual  diet  was  an 
humble -pie  which  we  certainly  should 
not  stomach  for  a moment  now.  At  home 
the  ties  that  bound  the  States  together 
were  so  frail  that  the  only  wonder  is  Burr 
did  not  carry  out  his  plot  with  trium- 
phant success.  It  is  Mr.  Adams  who  seems 
the  first  to  have  studied  the  sources  of 
his  failure  in  traits  of  folly,  recklessness, 
and  fantasticality  which  have  not  here- 
tofore had  their  due  representation  in 
any  study  of  a man  reputed  wicked  in- 
deed but  not  weak  or  unwise  in  his 
own  way:  that  is,  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor. 

IV. 

After  all,  Jefferson  may  have  been  quite 
well  aware  what  he  was  about  in  his  lax 
treatment  of  Burr’s  conspiracy.  Perhaps 
he  knew  the  man  enough  to  feel  easy 
and  almost  indifferent  while  a man  of  his 
make  was  plotting  the  end  of  a republic 
and  the  future  of  an  empire,  and  believed 
that  he  could  be  safely  trusted  to  bring 
himself  to  naught  if  he  were  given  time 
enough.  Perhaps  he  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  Western  people  too,  and  per- 
ceived that,  although  they  held  their 
allegiance  loosely,  they  were  not  fools, 
and  were  not  likely  to  be  led  into  treason 
by  conspirators  so  bouffe  as  Burr  and 
Wilkinson.  It  is  a charitable  theory, 
which  the  kindness  Mr.  Adams  leaves  one 
feeling  for  Jefferson  rather  inclines  one 
to;  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  Jeffer- 
son’s final  wish  to  have  Burr  hanged.  At 
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any  rate  we  can  use  a leniency  of  con- 
jecture in  the  case  which  would  have  been 
impossible  to  many  of  Jefferson’s  contem- 
poraries. These  could  keep  no  terms  with 
him  either  in  their  thoughts  or  their 
words,  and  one  satiric  poet  of  the  time 
addressed  him  some  metrical  reproaches 
which  are  amusing  enough  now : 

“ And  thou,  the  scorn  of  every  patriot’s  name, 
Thy  country’s  ruin  and  thy  council’s  shame! 
Poor  servile  thing!  derision  of  the  brave! 

Who  erst  from  Tarleton  fled  to  Carter’s  Cave; 
Thou  who,  when  menaced  by  perfidious  Qaul, 
Didst  prostrate  to  her  whisker’d  minion  fall; 
And  when  our  cash  her  empty  bags  supplied, 
Didst  meanly  strive  the  foul  disgrace  to  hide; 
Go,  wretch,  resign  the  Presidential  chair, 
Disclose  thy  secret  measures,  foul  or  fair. 

Go  search  with  curious  eye  for  horrid  frogs 
’Mid  the  wild  waste  of  Louisianian  bogs; 

Or  where  Ohio  rolls  his  turbid  stream, 

Dig  for  huge  bones,  thy  glory  and  thy  theme 
Go  scan,  Philosophist,  thy  Sally’s  charms, 

And  sink  supinely  in  her  sable  arms; 

But  quit  to  abler  hands  the  helm  of  State.” 

We  have  become  so  tolerant  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  that  we  should  not  at  pre- 
sent consider  it  so  very  loathly  or  un- 
worthy to  search  for  “horrid  frogs,”  or 
to  dig  for  “huge  bones,”  if  the  ends  of 
knowledge  were  to  be  served;  to  scan 
one’s  Sally’s  charms  might  still  be  objec- 
tionable. But  apparently  these  acts  were 
all  classed  together  as  vices  and  follies  in 
the  minds  of  Jefferson’s  enemies  when 
William  Cullen  Bryant  hurled  his  burn- 
ing heroics  in  the  teeth  of  the  dastard 
head  of  the  republic.  The  poet  was,  to 
be  sure,  only  sixteen  years  old  at  the 
time  he  demanded  Jefferson’s  resignation, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  as  mature  in 
his  thinking  as  many  other  Federalists 
of  his  day.  He  came  afterward  to  be 
a champion  of  Jeffersonian  democracy 
when  there  came  to  be  a Jeffersonian 
democracy,  and  as  occasion  served  his 
inimical  brother  journalists  waked  these 
slumbering  strings  of  his  lyre.  They 
found  it  a good  joke  to  set  them  vibrating 
in  the  newspapers,  but  probably  their 
music  did  not  trouble  Mr.  Bryant  much. 

He  was  not  a man  of  much  humor,  but 
he  had  the  greatest  common-sense,  the  ut- 
most singleness  of  purpose,  and  the  purest 
integrity;  all  his  long  life  long,  he  had 
the  wish,  as  lie  had  the  singular  happi- 
ness, to  dedicate  his  eminent  powers  to  the 
right.  The  story  of  such  a life  could  not 
be  told  too  often,  and  we  have  to  thank 
Mr.  John  Bigelow  for  newly  telling  it 
again  in  one  of  the  most  agreeable  vol- 
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umes  of  Mr.  Warner's  "‘American  Men 
of  Letters*’  series.  It  is  in  some  sort  the 
story  of  American  literature,  which  came 
to  be  pretty  much  what  it  is  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  Bryant’s  life  of  eighty-four  years, 
or  at  least  had  assumed,  before  he  died, 
its  main  characteristics.  But  we  do  not 
think  a dispassionate  estimate  of  his  work 
would  claim  for  him  that  primacy  which 
the  warmth  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  personal  af- 
fection awards  him.  Mr.  Bryant  was  a 
gTeat  journalist,  a statesman-] ike  and  in- 
corruptible politician,  and  as  truly  a poet 
as  any  that  has  lived ; but  he  was  not  the 
foremost  American  man  of  letters,  and 
while  Irving.  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  and 
Poe  were  his  contemporaries  he  could  not 
have  been  first  among  his  peers.  He  was 
in  a few  things  their  superior,  in  many 
their  equal,  in  others  distinctly  their  in- 
ferior. No  one,  we  believe  not  Mr.  Big- 
elow himself,  would  think  of  matching 
him  with  Irving  for  grace  and  gayety  of 
spirit;  with  Emerson  for  reach  of  thought 
and  electrical  beauty  of  phrase;  with  Haw- 
thorne for  imagination;  with  Longfellow 
for  breadth  of  culture  and  sympathetic 
loveliness  of  art;  with  Lowell  for  the 
flower-like  delicacy  of  feeling  that  in  his 
robust  and  vigorous  poetry  makes  you 
think  of  a tree  in  blossom;  with  Holmes 
for  wit  and  nimbleness  of  mind;  with 
Whittier  for  impassioned  humanity  break- 
ing into  song;  with  Poe  for  weird  fancy 
and  artistic  sense.  Yet  Bryant  was  a very 
great  man ; and  though  he  never  embodied 
to  his  country  or  to  the  world  at  large  the 
fact  of  our  literary  importance  as  any  of 
these  others  did,  he  was  thoroughly  and 
magnificently  American.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  was  somewhat 
cheapened  to  hasty  criticism  by  the  flat- 
tery, the  adoration,  of  a not  very  intel- 
lectual metropolis;  but  this  was  an  ef- 
fect which  could  not  outlast  his  life,  and 
we  may  now  see  him  in  the  true  pro- 
portions of  his  grandeur.  He  gave  proofs 
of  greatness  in  his  boyhood  by  a poem 
which  for  lofty  eloquence  is  unexcelled 
in  our  literature,  and  there  was  an  ear- 
ly maturity  in  all  he  did  which  was 
wholly  unlike  prematurity.  He  nev- 
er reverted  afterward  to  the  shallower 
sources  of  inspiration,  as  precocious  talent 
is  fatally  apt  tq  do,  but  he  kept  to  the  end 
the  high  level  which  he  attained  so  soon. 
The  achievement  of  his  prime  was  all  the 
more  astonishing  because  there  was  no- 


thing hurried  or  heated  in  his  nature;  on 
most  occasions  and  to  most  people  he  was 
a cold  man,  of  unready  and  reluctant  ex- 
pression as  regarded  his  feelings.  But 
this  was  largely  the  effect  of  a self-con- 
trol that  he  studied,  and  of  a scrupulous 
regard  for  the  truth,  which  often  makes 
people  of  the  Puritanic  strain  silent  till 
they  can  be  sure  of  the  truth.  He  had 
depths  of  tenderness  for  those  he  knew, 
and  he  was  ideally  faithful  to  his  friends 
as  long  as  they  were  faithful  to  the  right. 
Even  when  they  were  not  very  wise,  as 
sometimes  happens  with  one's  friends,  he 
stood  by  them  as  closely  as  their  folly 
would  allow.  An  instance  of  this  con- 
stancy appears  in  his  management  of  the 
difficulty  with  Irving  which  the  zeal  of 
his  friend  Leggett  involved  him  in.  Bry- 
ant had  asked  Irving's  good  offices  in  the 
republication  of  his  poems  in  England, 
and  Irving  had  gladly  given  them  at  some 
trouble  to  himself;  but  he  had  consented, 
in  the  interest  of  the  book,  to  change  a 
few  words  in  one  of  the  lines  which  the 
English  publisher  thought  might  offend 
the  English  public.  It  was  a generous 
mistake,  and  Irving  paid  for  it  in  being 
held  up  to  patriotic  scorn  as  a toady  and 
a snob  by  Mr.  Leggett,  who  was  the  near 
friend  of  Mr.  Bryant,  and  had  been  his 
partner.  Irving  could  not  help  protest- 
ing in  a letter  to  Leggett’s  paper,  ex- 
pressing with  perfect  dignity  and  good 
temper  his  sense  of  injury,  and  his  sur- 
prise that  it  should  come  from  a friend  of 
Bryant’s.  Leggett  could  only  affirm  the 
fact  that  Bryant  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  onslaught,  and  on  his  part  Bryant 
could  only  express  his  regret  that  Irving 
had  been  wounded,  while  he  forbore  to 
inflict  upon  Leggett  the  snub  which  he 
richly  deserved.  The  affair  ended  with  a 
letter  of  the  most  gracious  sweetness  from 
Irving;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a hurt 
can  ever  be  perfectly  healed;  and  the 
reader  remains  with  a sense  of  the  cru- 
elty of  Bryant’s  position,  and  with  some- 
thing like  a wish  that  he  had  relieved 
himself  from  it  at  the  expense  of  Leggett. 

Still,  constancy  is  a virtue,  and  in  this 
case  its  exercise  was  magnanimous.  As 
for  that  hidden  tenderness  in  a man  who 
was  all  New  England  in  his  emotional 
make,  there  is  a most  touching  revelation 
of  it  in  the  unfinished  poem  found  among 
Bryant’s  papers  after  his  death.  It  is  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  while  she  lived  he  nev- 
er failed  to  “ repeat  and  take  her  judgment 
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upon  ” every  poem  he  wrote,  and  it  thrills 
with  such  heartache  as  only  such  sorrow 
can  know : 

44  The  morn  bath  not  the  glory  that  it  wore, 

Nor  doth  the  day  so  beautifully  die, 

Since  I can  call  thee  to  my  side  no  more, 

To  gaze  upon  the  sky. 

“ Here  where  I sit  alone  is  sometimes  heard, 
From  the  great  world,  a whisper  of  my  name, 
Joined  haply  to  some  kind,  commending  word 
Of  those  whose  praise  is  fame ; 

“And  then  as  if  I thought  thou  still  wert  nigh, 
1 turn  me,  half  forgetting  thou  art  dead, 

To  read  the  gentle  gladness  in  thine  eye, 

That  once  1 might  have  read. 


“I  turn,  but  see  thee  not;  before  my  eyes 
The  image  of  a hill-side  mound  appears, 
Where  all  of  thee  that  passed  not  to  the  skies 
Was  laid,  with  bitter  tears. 

u And  I,  whose  thoughts  go  back  to  happier  days 
That  fled  with  thee,  would  gladly  now  resign 
All  that  the  world  can  give  of  fame  or  praise, 
For  one  sweet  look  of  thine. 

“ Thus,  ever,  when  I read  of  generous  deeds, 
Such  words  as  thou  didst  once  delight  to  hear, 
My  heart  is  wrung  with  anguish  as  it  bleeds 
To  think  thou  art  not  near.” 

A fragment,  and  we  do  not  give  it  all, 
but  enough  to  leave  us  loving  a man  whom 
we  cannot  cease  to  admire  and  revere. 


HlnntJiItj  Utrorli  nf  Current  Cnrnte. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  12th  of  March. — 
The  United  States  Senate  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Charles  Emory  Smith  as  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia February  15th. 

The  new  extradition  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
February  18th.  Ten  additional  classes  of  crimes  are 
made  extraditable. 

The  House,  February  24th,  on  the  eighth  ballot, 
selected  Chicago  as  the  site  of  the  World's  Fair  of 
1892.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  Whole  number, 
807 ; necessary  to  a choice,  154 — Chicago,  167 ; New 
York,  107  ; St.  Louis,  25  ; Washington,  18. 

W.  B.  Allison  was  re-elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator by  the  Legislature  of  Iowa  March  4th. 

M.  Constans,  French  Minister*of  the  Interior,  re- 
signed March  1st.  M.  Bourgeois  succeeded  him. 

Seynoid  Ali,  brother  of  the  late  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar, succeeded  to  the  throne  February  18th. 

A new  Peruvian  cabinet  was  formed  February 
13th. 

Herr  von  Tisza,  Premier  of  Hungary,  resigned 
March  1 1th,  and  was  succeeded  by  Count  von  Sza- 
pary. 

A battle  between  Mwanga,  assisted  by  Europeans, 
and  King  Kalema,  for  the  throne  of  Uganda,  report- 
ed February  14th.  The  forces  of  the  latter  were 
annihilated.  Several  hundred  fighting  slaves  and  a 
number  of  Arab  chiefs  were  killed. 

Russia  made  a demand,  February  19th,  of  the 
government  of  Bulgaria  for  3,000,000  rubles,  ar- 
rears on  account  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Russian 
troops  in  that  country  during  1878-9. 

The  elections  in  Germany,  February  20th,  resulted 
in  enormous  gains  for  the  Socialist  party. 

News  received  February  24th  of  an  attack  on 
the  Freuch  posts  at  Kotonou,  Senegal,  by  500  of 
the  King  of  Dahomey's  troops,  who  were  repulsed 
with  sixty  killed. — Advices  received  March  6th 
state  that  a second  attack  made  by  an  increased 
native  force  resulted  in  loss  of  400  of  the  King’s 
troops,  including  a number  of  Amazons. 

Despatches  received  March  7th  that  Major  Wiss- 
mann  attacked  the  fortified  position  of  Bwana  Heri 
at  Melembale  January  4th,  resulting  in  & victory  for 
the  Germans. 

Dr.  Raimondo  Andulza  Palacio  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  March  7th. 


DISASTERS. 

February  14/A. — Wedding  party  of  ten,  together 
with  the  bride  and  groom,  thrown  from  a carriage 
into  the  water  at  Pontivy,  France,  and  drowned. 

February  17/A. — Reports  received  of  loss  of  pas- 
senger steamer  Duburg  in  the  China  Sea ; 400  per- 
sons drowned. — More  than  twenty-five  people  re- 
ported drowned  by  floods  in  northern  Queensland 
between  December  25th  and  January  2d. 

February  18/A. — Sinking  of  passenger  steamer 
Coral  Queen  with  sixteen  people  after  collision 
with  Rotterdam  steamer  Brinio  off  the  river  Tees. 

— Colliery  explosion  near  Decize,  department  of 
Nifcvre,  France.  Thirty-four  miners  killed. 

February  22 d. — Breaking  of  dam  across  Hassa- 
yarnpa  River,  Arizona,  drowning  fifty  persons. 

March  1st. — British  steamer  Quetta  reported  lost 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons. 

March  10/A. — Explosion  in  the  Morsa  Colliery, 
Glamorganshire,  Wales.  Eighty-eight  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

Febitutry  3 d. — In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  Wil- 
liam W.  Boyce,  Congressman,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

February  13/A. — Report  received  of  the  death  of 
Seyyid  Khalifah  ben  Said,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

February  14/A. — In  London,  John  Robert  Town- 
shend,  Earl  Sidney,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

February  16/A. — At  Bath,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Louis 
Mallet,  C.B.,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

February  18/A. — In  Buda-Pesth,  Count  Julius  An- 
drassy,  statesman,  aged  sixty-six  years. — In  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott,  lawyer 
and  author,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

February  19/A. — In  Clapham,  England,  Joseph  Gil- 
lis  Biggar,  M.P.,  Home-Ruler,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

February  20/A. — In  Paris,  Count  Napoleon  Daru, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire, and  member  of  the  French  Institute,  aged 
eighty-two  years. 

February  22c/.— In  New  York,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

March  id.— In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  James 
E.  English,  ex-Governor  of  Connecticut,  aged  sev- 
enty-seven years. 

March  4/A. — In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Edwin  Cowles, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Leader , aged  sixty-five  years. 

March  5th. — In  London,  Abraham  Lincoln,  grand- 
son of  President  Lincoln,  aged  seventeen  years. 
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book,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  popular  poet 
or  novelist,  to  feel  that  laughing  eyes  are 
sounding  his  ignorance  ? 

Man  is  a noble  creation,  and  he  has  fine  and 
sturdy  qualities  which  command  the  admira- 
tion of  the  other  sex ; but  how  will  it  be  when 
that  sex,  by  reason  of  superior  acquirements, 
is  able  to  look  down  on  him  intellectually? 
It  used  to  be  said  that  women  are  what  men 
wish  to  have  them,  that  they  endeavored  to 
be  the  kind  of  women  who  would  win  mas- 
culine admiration.  How  will  it  be  if  women 
have  determined  to  make  themselves  what  it 
pleases  them  to  be,  and  to  cultivate  their  pow- 
ers in  the  expectation  of  pleasing  men,  if  they 
indulge  any  such  expectation,  by  their  higher 
qualities  only?  This  is  not  a fanciful  possi- 
bility. It  is  one  that  young  men  will  do  well 
to  ponder.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  the  literary 
and  economic  and  historical  societies,  and  the 
naive  courage  with  which  young  women  in 
them  attack  the  gravest  problems,  and  to  say 
that  they  are  only  a passing  fashion,  like  dec- 
orative art  and  a mode  of  dress.  But  a fash- 
ion is  not  to  be  underestimated;  and  when  a 
fashion  continues  and  spreads  like  this  one, 
it  is  significant  of  a great  change  going  on  in 
society.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this 
fashion  is  accompanied  by  other  phenomena 
as  interesting.  There  is  scarcely  an  occupa- 
tion once  confined  almost  exclusively  to  men 
in  which  women  are  not  now  conspicuous. 
Never  before  were  there  so  many  women  who 
are  superior  musicians,  performers  themselves 
and  organizers  of  musical  societies ; never  be- 
fore so  many  women  who  can  draw  well;  nev- 
er so  many  who  are  successful  in  literature, 
who  write  stories,  translate,  compile,  and  are 
acceptable  workers  in  magazines  and  in  pub- 
lishing houses ; and  never  before  were  so  many 
women  reading  good  books,  and  thinking 
about  them,  and  talking  about  them,  and  try- 
ing to  apply  the  lessons  in  them  to  the  prob- 
lems of  their  own  lives,  which  are  seen  not  to 
end  with  marriage.  A great  deal  of  this  ac- 
tivity, crude  much  of  it,  is  on  the  intellectual 
side,  and  must  tell  strongly  by-and-by  in  the 
position  of  women.  And  the  young  men  will 
take  notice  that  it  is  the  intellectual  force  that 
must  dominate  in  life. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


THE  WIT’S  EPITAPH. 

Hkr*  lies  Rood  Witticus,  whose  jests 
Made  joy  in  all  his  fellows’  breasts. 
He  scorned  a (ear;  he  loved  a laugh! 
Who  boasts  a better  epitaph? 


SOME  H I BERN  I ANISMS. 

The  spirit  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche  is  by  no 
means  extinct  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary 
it  daily  grows  stronger,  and  needs  but  the  re- 
incarnation of  its  knightly  possessor  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  perfection. 

Among  other  bulls  that  have  recently  taken 
oral  shape  unto  themselves  is  one  of  an  Irish 
gardener,  who,  being  in  no  sense  in  love  with 


his  labors,  forcibly  observed  that  “Av  oi 
wasn’t  paid  for  doin’  this  worruk,  oi  wudh’t 
do  it  av  ye  paid  me.” 

The  ambition  to  desert  the  fields  in  which 
he  had  for  a long  time  labored  led  the  same 
individual  to  seek  preferment  in  the  post- 
office,  the  position  he  had  in  view  being  that 
of  carrier. 

“ But,  Mike,”  said  his  employer,  for  whose 
influence  he  had  applied,  “you  cannot  read.” 

“Thrue,  sorr,”  replied  the  gardener;  “but 
oi  thought  that  phwat  wid  th’  letthers  an’ 
posthals  cornin’  an’  goin’  oi’d  not  be  long  a- 
learnin’.” 

His  employer  was  forced  to  admit  that  there 
was  something  in  the  man’s  argument,  but  he 
withheld  the  desired  recommendation  until 
Mike  knew  his  own  letters  from  those  of  other 
people. 

Not  precisely  in  the  form  of  a bull  is  this  bit 
of  repartee,  the  quickness  and  aptness  of  which 
probably  saved  the  speaker  from  immediate 
discharge.  Mike,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
gardener,  had  the  care  of  the  furnace.  To  the 
irritation  of  the  household,  there  came  a morn- 
ing, bitterly  cold,  when  the  furnace  gave  forth 
no  heat,  for  the  very  good  reason  that,  as  in- 
vestigation showed,  there  remained  not  one 
spark  or  ember  in  the  grate. 

“ Mike,”  cried  the  angry  paterfamilias, 
“ the  furnace  fire  went  out  last  night.” 

“ So  did  I,  sorr,”  returned  the  culprit,  serene- 
ly unconscious  that  this  explanation  did  not 
lift  the  load  of  responsibility  from  his  shoul- 
ders and  place  it  upon  those  of  his  master. 

A number  of  patriotic  sons  of  Erin  were 
seated  around  a table  one  night  discussing  a 
little  of  everything,  when  one  of  them  began 
a lamentation  over  a light-weight  silver  dollar 
he  had  in  his  pocket. 

“Th’  hid  an’  th’  tail’s  worn  down  thot  foine 
ye  wouldn’t  know  th’  hid  from  th’  tail  if  it 
wasn’t  that  the  bid’s  always  on  th’  other  soide.” 

“ Got  worn  thot  way  by  cirkylation  f” 

“ So  they  say ; but  oi  belave  some  smar-r-rt 
divil’s  tuk  a jack-plane  an’  shcraped  a doime  or 
two  off  her  for  luck.  Cirkylation  can’t  wear 
a dhollar  down  loike  thot.” 

“ It  can,  too,  au’  oi’ll  prove  it,”  said  a third. 
“ Have  ye  got  a good  dhollar,  Dinny  f” 

Dinny,  curiously  enough,  had  one,  and  pro- 
duced it. 

“Now  pass  it  round  th’  table.” 

Around  it  went. 

“Twicet  more.” 

Twice  more  it  went. 

“ Wance  more,  an’  let  me  hov  it.” 

Once  again  it  circulated,  and  finally  rested 
in  the  palm  of  the  instigator  of  the  perform- 
ance. He  then  leaned  over  to  the  owner  of 
the  dollar  and  handed  him  a silver  quarter. 

“ Phwat’s  this  T”  asked  the  latter. 

“Thot’s  yer  dhollar!” 

Circulation,  history  says,  left  its  mark  that 
evening  upon  something  more  than  pure  dross. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


TOUCHING  GRATITUDE. 

A wealthy  man  spent  the  past  summer  in 
his  native  town,  a quiet,  almost  unheard-of 
little  village  in  a New  England  valley.  His 
ancestors  for  nearly  a century  had  been  buried 
in  the  cemetery  on  the  hill  back  of  the  town, 
and  while  there  he  enlarged  the  family  lot, 
that  room  might  be  made  for  the  liual  resting- 
place  of  himself  and  his  own  family. 

He  had,  during  his  stay,  made  the  town  gifts 
of  a small  library  and  a drinking  fountain,  and 
had  been  most  generous  in  other  ways. 

The  evening  before  his  departure  for  his 
city  home  he  was  waited  upon  by  a large  del- 
egation of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
town,  who  came  to  make  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  generosity.  The  spokesman  of 
the  party  delivered  himself  of  a long  and  high- 
ly eulogistic  harangue,  ending  it  with  these 
words: 

“And  when,  as  is  your  avowed  intention, 
you  come  among  us  in  the  guise  of  a corpse, 
it  will  be  our  highest  duty  and  our  chief  plea- 
sure to  see  that  your  grave  is  kept  green.’1 

J.  L.  Harbour. 


A KINDLY  HOST. 

“ The  earth  is  a host  who  murders  all  his  guests*'— 

JIaviz. 

Ah,  Persian,  you  indeed  were  right ; but  why  com- 
plain ? 

If  earth  let  all  men  live,  egad ! it  would  be  found 

That  ere  a single  century  began  to  wane 

Enough  of  earth  would  not  be  left  to  go  around. 

Now  surely,  poet,  this  would  break  all  cosmic  laws. 

If  earth  one  moment  stopped  his  turning,  all 
our  race, 

’Tis  clear,  for  this  most  simple  solitary  cause 

Would  spend  the  rest  of  time  a-tumbling  down 
thro*  space.  Hbnry  Herbert  Harkness. 


A BETTER  WAY. 

An  individual  whose  orthography  is  often 
at  fault,  besides  being  absent-minded,  but  who 
knows  how  to  get  out  of  a tight  place,  wrote 
a friend  hurriedly  that  he  could  not  meet  an 
engagement  as  a loss-suit  prevented  him.  The 
friend  met  him  soon  after  and  joked  him  about 
his  peculiar  spelling  of  lawsuit.  He  blushed 
slightly,  but  quickly  replied  that  he  never  won 
a case  in  his  life,  and  therefore  he  spelled  the 
word  more  appropriately  thau  Webster. 


A CHANGE  CAME  O’ER  THE  SPIRIT  OF  HIS 
DREAM. 

During  the  late  war  Mr.  Smith,  a slave- 
owner near  Perry ville,  Kentucky,  owned  a 
stalwart  boy  named  Charlie,  who  was  enticed 
away  to  join  the  Union  army,  then  encamped 
near  by.  Two  weeks  passed,  and  Charlie  did 
not  appear;  but  a short  time  after,  Mr.  Smith, 
while  riding  near  the  encampment,  met  the 
runaway  upon  undress  parade. 

“ Hello,  Charlie ! Is  that  you  f” 

“ Yes,  rnassa ; dis  is  me.  I’s  joined  de  army.” 


And  he  looked  as  though  he  meant  to  run,  as 
he  warily  w atched  his  master’s  eye. 

“That’s  right, Charlie — that’s  right.  It’s  a 
noble  thing  to  light  for  your  country.” 

“Yes,  massa;”  and  Charlie  grinned  with 
delight. 

“A  fine  thing  to  march  into  battle  and  kill 
all  the  rebels.” 

“Yes,  yes,  massa,”  grinned  Charlie,  smack- 
ing his  hands  in  glee. 

“ Glorious  to  wear  shiny  buttons,  and  step 
up  to  the  music.” 

“ Sartainly,  sir,  massa ; dat’s  so,  massa and 
Charlie’s  lips  stretched  from  ear  to  ear. 

“ A grand  thing  to  hear  the  shot  falling  like 
hail,  and  the  cannon  roar  like  thunder,  and 
see  the  men  rolling  in  the  dust,  bleeding  at  ev- 
ery pore — a grand  thing,  Charlie.”  Charlie’s 
mouth  stopped  half-way.  “Oh  yes,  there’s 
nothing  like  it.  Then  a minie-ball  might 
come  along  and  take  off  one  of  your  arms,  yon 
know.  But  you’ll  be  fighting  for  your  coun- 
try, you  know,  and  everybody  will  say  what  a 
brave  soldier  he  was.”  Charlie  gave  a sickly 
smirk,  and  stealthily  felt  of  his  armB.  “And 
a bayonet,  cold  and  sharp,  might  run  into  your 
side;  but  that  will  be  glory, you  know.” 

“ Ouch !”  screamed  Charlie,  pressing  his  sides. 

“ And  a shell  might  take  off  both  your  legs. 
But  you’ll  have  so  much  glory,  you  w on’t  want 
legs.” 

“Onch!”  screamed  Charlie  again,  catching 
at  his  legs. 

“Then  a big  cannon-ball  might  tear  right 
through  your  bowels.” 

“ Ow-wow !”  yelled  Charlie,  clutching  at  his 
middle. 

“ But  you  won’t  care  for  that.  You’ll  be  a 
grand  soldier,  and  soldiers  like  to  be  shot.” 

“Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!”  trembled  Charlie. 

“And  best  of  all,  a thundering  bomb-shell 
might  whiz  along  and  take  your  head  right 
off.  Just  think  of  the  glory  l” 

“Ouch!  oh  Lord!”  squealed  Charlie,  grab- 
bing his  woolly  head  with  both  hands. 

“I  tell  you  what,  I’m  proud  of  you,  Charlie. 
Go  ahead.  There’s  nothing  like  being  a sol- 
dier. I’m  proud  of  you.” 

Mr.  Smith  rode  on,  leaviug  the  hero’s  ebon 
face  of  an  ashen  hue. 

Next  morning  a familiar  sound  greeted  the 
master  as  he  approached  the  wood-yard.  He 
took  a quiet  survey.  Charlie  was  there  in  his 
old  jeans  suit,  sawing  away. 

“Hi, Charlie!  what’s  upf  Not  going  for  a 
soldierf”  called  Mr.  Smith. 

“I’s  changed  my  mind,  massa.” 


AH,  YES ! 

“ I see  no  good  in  his  books.” 

“I  read  them  with  considerable  profit  to 
myself.” 

“You  did!” 

“Yes.  I was  paid  twenty-five  dollars  for 
correcting  the  proof-sheets.” 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

by  hkvnK&ez.  u v/ 

MR.  THEODOR  CHILD'S  'belted# r and  opportunities  have 
■ 4ng%  Ah  ip  the  miitwry  VrftSji  Fed  t t?cii  ei i alJly  tdmarve  the  arrau^truiiits 

Mr.  Owen  MtuvbttlTfc  \mpiun* ioned  vwe»  upon  of  * dinner  m a first-bJass  French  - restaurant 
Dining in  //Lncille/’is  it*  Bishop  St  ill's  #pmb  Of  priv'aiw  Atmi**,.  Iw  ban  fivuud  that 
tvophe  to  vulgar  hpp^tit^  iiv  “Gammer  Ou*v  omdiefy  add  p*jdfectkm  in  all  the 4etau]»  of 
ton's  Needim"  The  modern  post  Bings  of  ga*~  table  aerviee  Without  which  a diuiiisr  ia  a fill- 
^phomfe  olawcism ; the  ao»>i*ut>  of  u v title*  urn"  This  w ill  be  & great  to  a very 

>ovMlnnk^i  i ue  modern  says  that  goa»l  cook*  large  portion  of  the  civUm*!  $?wid  which 
heart  m well  ue  from  the  hilthetlo  has  imagined  th at  the  A m^rican a hare 
hroiii;Attd  there jr;  i»  hot-  4 Notice  bat  aw  no  higher  ideas of  fetusliug  npou dehcacies  than 
orr  ; the  >*KH>)v:  ofthe  jVroseo  t daywho  is  * real  ie  comprised  in  tlie  vmmmpiimi  of  a peculiar 
#rtfei  fcdii  a:hosfe  dishi^  **f>rk8  of  art  will  spec ies  of  fresh- water  tortoise  -ftt&wed.  iu  vine, 

qf‘1*  Deli*  of  monFti&g  crustacean*  fried  fa  hotter,  and  of 
•eat-e  y??a«titi^--T;  et<HHiOii.  aa  poignant  over  his  a vaHetv  of  v:Ild  ducks  which  arc  devoured 
saurcrnitt^aw  thutwfiiek  Benvt>T«uto  Cellini  felt  without  mf  perceptible  cooking  of  any 
when  he  creating  one  of  his  immortal  ^Delicate  Feasting/*  naturally,  ‘in  not  write 
bronos*?  afatbesj  oo  the  other  baud, the  only  tejn  for  the  elu&s  of  a-eifcrs'  whu'proft^^y'^W 
emotion; -felt by  tmr' fort»ear»;  was  a tear  that  etudy  of  Miss  Corson’s  Family  Living  • on 
there  would  hot  be  good  ale . enough  to  go  $500  a 2fc  .fepuly  living  oa  lees  khan 

rnutul;  whether  it*  wt»rt>  hew  nr  old  Quoting  five  hundred  a mouth,  oo t w it hstau «li ng  >*fca 
^UtiaeV  apbprism  that  if  ttyfcre  h anything  fact,  tiuit  its  ni*iifa^x»  may  have  observed  ail 
sadder  tfiah  imfc&cogbiised  -gen  i jib  it  is  the  mis-  of  the  itiTah^eu.i^ni^  of  & public  or  a private 
ripdersto^.stotimdt,  j»tid  quoting  Magny'a  epi-  dinner  id  FtaUee^  oau  begin  to  Jive  up  to  the 
gram  that  a good  restutinitrt  5s  like  a more  or  rules  by  Mr;  Child.  N*vertheJess 

less  nple  jjpefm  which  dannot  be  improvised  in  even  those  who  from  force  of  habit,  or  from 
a day,  tradition,,  knowledge,  experience,  even  force  of.  fcircucQstaiic^,  ^ icat^  Imt  dc«  not  dinb/1 
genius,  beilng.  n^essar^-,  its  proper  c^iupoai*  will  find  -much  to  iutx*rsst  and  aotn^,  and 
tioTf,  Mr.  Child  devotes  softie  two  hnudred  donjething  to  help  Them,  in  u <surefiil  peruftaF  of 
pages  to  nn  eb>»pn*ot  dtsqatBi tiu« ‘ w{a>n  the  in*  this  work,  if.  is  written  by  m art'mt  thortJugh- 
terestin g subject  of  the  higher  itixl tlv&twu  of  ly  iaUiiliat  ^ith  hi«  dirt  .Wt4!  ilrofeuodiy  ini- 
the  Stomach  (Italian  sftomnm^ "Pmu^h  ' . • preseed  ‘by  - i|»:‘  is,  tfiore- 

and  pays  no  ivttcnthvr,  whatever  to  thft  bfUy  a veia  of  philosophic  vfiimypxirg  running, 

t Anglo-Saxon  Old  English  faHMtey),  through  it  yrhkih  is  iiU  hooks  of 

which wa^t.hft  n^ceptaele  for  food  mm&fyitiiliizr  ■..  if^  kind  It^  aiithor  The  Oa*it^ 

to  our  fa  t hors  'w  hen.  . and  .her.  ’.  tu^mio  Art  ” in  aB  of  its'  h>mriug& ; he  devot-o»- 

good-  muh  Hodge  floumhed  three  eetitunoa  long  aud  sclnvlarly  ohupMits  to  ^Th <•  (•  heudstry 
ago, 

Mn  Didwhurp,  «U  ^pn^urean  export  and  Heal  thy  jjigeation, M to  H Th  oTii^pry 
q rcvdound  phflosoplicr,  w hoso  litomry  style  tc  cUnc8  Tb^  Dirving-r^oui,’'  nt-*Thto 
and  naU nary  tastes  arif?  i,ijagiUar)y  HHutlar  U>  timing  Table/'-  of  /"  The  TaU*>  Serric^  || 
th^o  of  Mr,  Child,  proiiiccs  “ IMieute  " Tbv  Art  of  EAtihg  at  Tntde/'  god  f ;*>. i{  Pnro* 

loir  ” wuh  an  Intruducrory  Letter,  hi  whirh  h*  . triptic^  ;"  preparing;.  seasoniDg,  serving;  wild 
sneak-3  Viv  the  kmdc--t  and  nio^f  einend raging,  tlecorkiiog  each  subject  with  that  heart  and 
way  Of  the  prx>ereBs  0 th^  %rt  of  cooklhg  fw  brain  which  ho  hiunielf  «^y.s  mak/;  delicate 
our  o w nx-onnlxy,  that  it  ia  w pda-  feasting  uipm  than  a neisnee. 

mhfe to  ol.*taia  '*Tea.  cotfee,  and  tobacco/'  according  to-  Mr. 
at  wne  w wo  restaurants  (the  jtd}Tcs  are  iiitfV  Child, uuder  (1^  hooding  fa  which  scipp^ 
iti:  eaFh  nf  iiw  prl  ttdfpbl  citicB  of  the  titic  wm  hare  giveu  the  narae  i>f  PAtxttriptice  f 
United  Sfaie^.  and  in  many  the  elnbit  a «iin-  the  dcriniml  ipt  them  is  bHH^l  upon  their  pow* 
-.txer '. v^edi; f ..  or  to  -pthir.ini;  wa.sC*  in  the  Wdy/^o  that  by 
ami  he  Xi*:  euiia^rtt  t<jr  ^ ^ * w certain  their  stiniulus  Uien  pan  w mute  work 

Amuric^a  whok0  mpipp$m  h&vo  trav*  and  endure  more  privatipvv  *.vith  a lsjnaller 

I v r n>  . # arnou  id  of  actual  fowb  Tea,  ooftce,  and  to- 

“Summer  8n»,  Cloth,  haert*  »xe  not  food,  UH  bough  t^mp<*ranb'  and 

St  ^)  .y«wk'*:  l^riw^^ad'hro^^  continuously  they  snppieimvpf  it.  fhc  puyfii- 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


ologist  Moleschott  calls  them  ‘the  savings- 
banks  of  the  tissues.’  ” 

The  word  “ para  trip  tics  ” is  not  to  be  fonnd 
in  any  of  the  dictionaries  of  any  of  the  lan- 
guages, or  of  any  of  the  sciences,  or  of  any  of 
the  arts,  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent ; and  the  scientific  man  who  first  nsed  it 
was,  no  doubt,  Professor  Didsbury  himself,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Mrs.  Harris  of  High 
Living.  Paratriptics,  according  to  several  ety- 
mological authorities  to  whom  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  a collector  of  rare  and  curious  words, 
is  coined  (perhaps)  from  a Greek  verb,  the  pri- 
mary meaning  of  which  is  “to  mb  one  thing 
against  another.”  It  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  what  Mr.  Polonius  would  have  termed  “ a 
vile  phrase”;  but  it  serves  Mr.  Child  as  the 
text  for  a short  sermou  upon  the  digestive  sav- 
ings institutions  of  the  tissues,  a sermon  which 
is  so  valuable  to  depositors  that  the  attempt 
to  put  paratriptics  into  general  circulation 
can  almost  be  excused. 


In  the  days  of  the  Gurtons  in  Merry  Eng- 
land, before  Delicate  Feasting  came  in,  with 
knives  and  forks  and  napkins,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  cli&telaine,  after  her  household  bad 
eaten  the  last  of  her  bullocks,  to  place  upon 
the  table  in  the  grand  hall  of  her  castle  a dish 
which,  on  being  uncovered,  was  found  to  con- 
tain a pair  of  clean  spurs — a delicate  inti- 
mation to  her  riders  that  they  must  shift 
for  themselves  for  their  next  repast.  This 
was  a hint  from  recognized  genius  which  even 
Balzac’s  misunderstood  stomach  could  not 
have  misunderstood.  The  Splendid  Spur*  which 
the  genius  of  a writer,  concealing  his  identity 
under  the  pen-name  “Q,”  has  just  served  to 
the  novel-devouring  public,  is  what  its  own 
hero  would  have  called  a solid  square  meal  of 
fighting  and  adventure.  Mr.  John  Marvel,  a 
servant  of  his  late  Majesty  Charles  the  First, 
in  the  years  1642-3,  related  how  he  drew  his 
sword  for  “ church  and  king,”  and  Mr.  “Q,”  as 
editor  of  the  Memoirs,  puts  them  into  language 
understanded  of  the  people  of  the  present  time; 
kindly  relieving  the  narrative  of  those  painful 
anachronisms  of  speech,  which  are  so  frequent- 
ly used  by  the  modem  writers  of  ordinary  sto- 
ries of  by-gone  days,  and  which  some  one  has 
happily  called  “ Wardour  Street  English.” 

“The  Splendid  Spur”  suggests  in  many  re- 
spects “The  History  of  Nicolas  Muss,”  no- 
ticed in  these  columns  some  months  ago,  and 
taken  from  the  French  by  a translator  who 
did  not  even  sign  his — or  her — work  with  an 
initial,  but  who  may  perhaps  have  been  “Q” 
himself.  That  history  describes  an  epoch  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  told  like  the 
present  tale,  and  if  anything  told  in  a better 
way,  by  a fairly  well-educated  soldier  of  for- 

*  The  Splendid  Spur . Being  Memoirs  of  the  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  John  Marvel,  a Servant  of  his  late  Majesty 
King  Charles  I.,  in  the  years  1642-3:  written  by  him- 
self. Edited  in  Modern  English  by  Q.  [Harper's  Frank- 
lin Square  Library .]  8vo,  Paper,  36  cents.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


tune  in  the  first  person,  and  with  a rough  elo- 
quence and  a simplicity  and  directness  of  style 
which  are  very  refreshing.  Nicolas  Muss  lived 
in  trying  times,  and  he  gave  and  received  hard 
knocks  in  1572,  for  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
good  cause;  John  Marvel,  who  won  “The 
Splendid  Spur,”  fought  as  hard  and  suffered  as 
much  seventy  years  later  for  a cause  not  quite 
so  good,  and  not  more  successful.  John  was 
a scholar  of  Trinity  College,  in  Oxford,  on  the 
29th  of  November,  anno  1642,  and  be  began  his 
tale  at  three  o’clock  on  that  afternoon,  when 
the  King,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  (newly  re- 
covered of  the  measles),  the  Princes  Rupert 
and  Maurice,  and  a great  company  of  lords  and 
gentlemen,  horse  and  foot,  came  marching 
back  from  Reading  after  the  battle  of  Edge 
Hill.  Chance  put  into  John’s  hands  a letter 
from  his  Majesty  to  the  Army  of  the  West,  and 
upon  the  fate  and  delivery  of  that  letter  does 
the  history  hinge.  The  best  characters  in  the 
book  are  “ Bill  Pottery,  cap’n  o’  the  Godsend , 
and  as  deaf  as  nails,”  and  “Joan  o’  the  Tor,”  a 
half-naked  savage,  with  the  heart  of  a lady 
and  the  nerve  of  a hero.  A short  dialogue  be- 
tween John  and  Joan  will  best  describe  Joan’s 
character  and  intellectual  capacity.  “Jack, 
forgot  to  ax,  what  be  all  this  bloodshed  about  V* 
“For  church  and  king,  Joan.”  “H’m!  same 
knowledge  ha’  I o’  both — and  that’s  naught. 
But  I dearly  loves  fair  play!” 

Joan  saw  the  fight  at  Braddock  Down,  and 
saved  the  Army  of  the  West  by  putting  the 
King’s  letter  into  the  right  hands  at  the  right 
moment;  and  Jack  rewarded  her  by  permit- 
ting her  to  die  for  him,  like  the  noble  soul  that 
she  was.  Delia  who  had  John’s  heart  was  a 
gentlewoman  who  was  hardly  worth  the  love 
he  gave  her.  After  the  manner  of  Mr.  Ibsen’s 
silly  and  untruthful  Nora,  who  slammed  the 
front  door  of  The  Doll’s  House  behind  her  in 
the  last  scene,  Mr.  “Q’s”  saucy  and  flippant 
Delia  left  John,  in  the  final  paragraph,  in  a 
state  of  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
she  intended  to  come  back  to  him  or  not. 
While  she  looked  sweetly  and  affectionately 
into  one  side  of  his  face,  she  banged  the  door 
of  reconciliation  violently  in  the  other. 


When  Professor  Quackenbos’s  Illustrated  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Literature * was  first  published  in 
1878,  it  was  at  once  accepted  as  a standard 
work,  and  it  has  since  maintained  its  excellent 
reputation.  It  grew  out  of  its  author’s  expe- 
rience as  a lecturer  at  Columbia  College,  and 
when  prepared  as  a text-book,  it  quickly  found 
its  way  into  the  class-rooms  of  the  leading 
high-schools,  academies,  and  universities  of  the 
country.  It  contains  a clear  account  of  the 
literature  of  the  earliest  nations  who  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  written  in 
an  attractive  and  popular  form.  Beginning 

3 Illustrated  History  of  Ancient  Literature , Oriental  and 
Classical.  By  John  D.  Quackknbos,  A.M.,  M.D.  With 
Enzravings  and  Colored  Maps.  New  Edition,  Revised 
ana  Enlarged,  pp.432.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60.  NewYork: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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at  the  beginning,  it  leaves  untouched  no  great 
creations  of  the  human  mind  which  are  now 
extant,  and  it  treats  lucidly  and  succinctly 
of  the  remains  of  Oriental  letters  and  written 
thoughts  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  recent  research,  dealing  in  turn  with  the 
Sanscrit,  the  Persiau,  the  Chinese,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Chaldean,  the  Assyrian,  the  Arabic,  the 
PbcBnician,  and  the  Egyptian,  before  taking  up 
the  productions  of  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Popularizing  and  facilitating  the  study 
of  the  rise  and  growth  of  general  literature  by 
furnishing  a carefully  condensed  account  of  it, 
the  volume  is  of  very  great  importance,  as  mauy 
instructors  and  students  throughout  the  United 
States  have  cheerfully  testified,  and  as  its  owu 
large  sales  have  already  proved. 

In  the  few  words  of  Preface  to  the  present 
edition  Professor  Quackenbos  explains  that  he 
has  thoroughly  revised  the  text,  the  diagrams, 
and  the  maps,  in  order  that  the  progress  made 
in  philological  study  during  the  past  ten  years 
may  be  shown  to  the  thousands  of  his  pupils 
who  do  not  belong  to  his  own  classes,  and  who, 
therefore,  can  never  listen  to  his  voice.  The 
value  of  the  revision  he  feels  he  has  enhanced 
by  the  introduction  of  a carefully  selected 
bibliography,  and  by  frequent  reference  to 
standard  monographs  upon  his  subject;  and 
he  dwells  particularly  upon  the  importance  of 
the  chapter  devoted  to  Egyptian  writing  and 
literature,  which  shows  the  results  of  the  vast 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  this  most  inter- 
esting and  important  field  since  the  History 
first  appeared. 

As  being  itself  a piece  of  excellent  literature, 
this  work  cau  be  recommended  to  those  students 
who  are  not  scholars  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  word,  and  it  can  be  enjoyed  beside  the  do- 
mestic hearth  as  well  as  in  the  lecture-room  or 
the  recitation-room.  The  short  biographical 
sketches  of  the  creators  of  ancient  literature 
to  be  found  in  the  narrative,  and  the  brief 
specimens  of  the  methods  and  the  matter  of 
their  writings,  make  the  volnme  as  enter- 
taining as  it  is  instructive,  and  will  enable 
its  readers  to  understand  with  comparative 
clearness  ourrent  allusions  to  the  works  of 
other  ages  and  other  countries,  and  to  obtain, 
at  the  same  time,  a varied  knowledge  of  our 
own  literature  and  language. 

In  looking  over  Professor  Quackenbos’s 
pages  one  is  constantly  struck  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  new  fact  or  of  some  half- 
forgotten  fact,  which  oomes  as  a pleasant  sur- 
prise and  upou  which  the  mind  likes  to  dwell. 
It  is  interesting  to  be  told  again,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  words  which  constitute  our  vocabu- 
lary to-day,  but  three  thousand  are  in  common 
use,  and  that  while  the  Old  Testament  was 
translated  with  the  help  of  only  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-two  English  words, 
Milton  used  almost  double  that  number,  and 
Sh&kspere  twice  as  many  as  Milton.  Anoth- 
er interesting  fact  brought  to  light  in  this  work 
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is  that  our  present  system  of  punctuation 
was  not  invented  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
grammarians  for  over  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore that  time  haviug  been  content  with  the 
system  of  Aristophanes,  which  consisted  of  a 
single  dot  (.),  that  dot  having  the  force  of  our 
period,  colon,  or  comma,  according  as  it  was 
placed  after  the  top,  the  bottom,  or  the  middle 
of  the  final  letter.  The  true  philosopher  who 
feels  that  he  has  not  spent  a day  in  vain  in 
which  he  has  learned  something  worth  learn- 
ing, will  be  able  to  pass  many  satisfactory  days 
in  the  perusal  of  the  44  History  of  Ancient  Lit- 
erature.” 


This  same  true  philosopher  will  find  the 
books  of  the  present  month  peculiarly  full  of 
valuable  information,  and  turning  from  serious 
history  to  light  romance,  he  will  feel,  if  he  reads 
carefully  the  Introduction  to  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Jorge  Isaacs’s  Mariaf  that  still  another 
sun  has  gone  down  upon  another  day  well 
spent.  Mr.  Janvier  says:  44 It  is  a fact — but  a 
fact  not  adequately  appreciated — that  Amer- 
ican literature  was  born  and  for  a long  while 
received  its  nourishment  in  the  Spanish  col- 
onies. The  first  hook  printed  on  this  conti- 
nent was  a Spanish  book.  It  came  from  the 
press  iu  the  year  1537,  and  it  antedated  the 
4 Bay  Psalm-book ’ by  three  years  more  than  a 
century.”  All  of  which  will  come  with  start- 
ling surprise  to  the  generality  of  readers,  and 
perhaps  will  astonish  those  pupils  of  Mr. 
Quackenbos  who  know  more  about  the 44  Veda” 
thau  they  know  about  the  44  New  England 
Primer.”  Mr.  Janvier  speaks  of  a 44  Biblio- 
grafia  Mexicana”  which  contains  a list  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  titles  of  books  published 
in  Mexioo  before  the  year  1600 ; and  he  speaks 
of  still  another  work,  printed  some  seventy 
years  ago,  which  gives  a catalogue  of  nearly 
twelve  thousand  Mexican  books  by  nearly 
four  thousand  Mexican  authors,  adding,  44  So 
far  frofn  abating,  this  extraordinary  literary 
fecundity  has  increased  steadily  during  the 
present  century,  while  the  quality  of  the  work 
produced  has  been  steadily  refined.” 

This  first  American  book,  by-the-way,  tvas 
44  The  Book  of  St.John  Climacns,  commonly 
called  4 The  Ladder  of  Paradise,’  ” and  it  was 
translated  from  the  Latin  iuto  the  Castilian. 
The  authorities  give  it  different  dates — 1532, 
1535,  and  1537 — although  they  agree  in  the  be- 
lief that  a number  of  works  appeared  from  the 
same  press  a few  years  later.  44  The  Bay 
Psalm-book  ” was  printed  in  1640.  No  copy 
of 44 The  Ladder  of  Paradise”  is  known  to  be 
in  existence  now.  Mr.  Janvier  might  have 
gone  even  further,  and  shown  that 44  The  Liar,” 
one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  old  English 
comedies,  is  Mexican  by  direct  descent.  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  thus  traces  its  pedigree. 

* Maria.  A South- American  Romance.  By  Jonas 
Isaacs.  Translated  by  Rollo  Ogdkn.  An  Introduc- 
tion by  Thomas  A.  Jantibr.  16mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

$1  00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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A 0 played  upon  the  stage  of Wallaces  Theatre, 
“The  Liar”  was  Lester  Wallaok’s  revision  of 
Charles  J.  Mathews’s  version  of  “The  Lyar” 
of  Foote.  Foote  took  it,  through  Steele’s  “ Ly- 
ing Lover,”  from  Corneille’s  “ Menteur,”  which 
was  founded  in  its  turn  upon  Alarcon’s  “ Ver- 
dad  Sospechosa,”  and  Alarcon  was  born  in  a 
province  of  Mexico  toward  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century ! 

Our  ignorance  of  the  early  literature  and 
even  of  the  early  history  of  our  near  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  of  us  is  very  remarkable,  and 
not  a little  discreditable,  particularly  when 
we  compare  it  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  the  men  who  lived  and  wrote  before 
Moses  was  born,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe ; and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have 
no  more  acquaintance  with  the  books  of  con- 
temporary South  American  authors  than  we 
have  with  their  most  ancient  literary  produc- 
tions. “ Maria : a South  Americau  Romance,” 
to  which  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier  asks  the  pub- 
lic attention  in  the  prefatory  note,  portions 
of  which  have  been  quoted  above,  has  been 
immensely  popular  among  our  Spanish  cousins 
who  live  next  door  to  us  since  it  originally 
appeared  in  1867 ; a number  of  editions  of  it 
have  been  printed  in  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
Spain;  it  has  been  compared  with  “Paul  and 
Virginia”  and  with  “Atala,”  and  it  has  been 
hailed  as  a classic  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Like  the  story  of  the  Mauritian  lovers, 
over  whom  European  and  American  lovers 
have  wept  for  more  than  an  hundred  years, 
“Maria”  is  a sad  tale,  delicate  in  tone  and 
simple  in  theme.  It  presents  an  admirable 
and  what  would  seem  to  be  a correct  picture 
of  the  almost  patriarchal  domestic  life  in  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  the  author  being  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  scenes  and  the  people 
he  describes,  which  are  as  strange  to  us  of 
the  North  as  would  be  a romance  of  Mars. 
Jorge  Isaacs,  according  to  Mr.  Janvier,  who 
speaks  of  him  in  the  past  tense,  was  the  son  of 
an  English  Jew  married  to  a South  American 
woman  of  Spanish  blood.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Cali,  in  the  state  of  Cauca — names 
which  mean  nothing  to  the  average  citizen 
of  the  United  States — he  was  carried  to  Bogo- 
ta at  an  early  age,  where  and  whereabouts  the 
rest  of  his  life  would  appear  to  have  been 
passed.  He  published  a volume  of  verses, 
which  were  well  received,  and  twenty-three 
years  ago  he  wrote  this  story  of  “Marla,” 
“ and  so  at  a stroke  won  for  himself  enduring 
literary  fame.” 

While  it  is  hardly  possible  to  accept  the 
enthusiastic  opinions  of  Mr.  Janvier  and  of 
the  Spanish  critics  whom  he  quotes  regarding 
this  romance,  it  is  easy  to  praise  it  in  all  sin- 
cerity for  its  purity,  for  its  tender  sentiment, 
and  for  the  air  of  realism  which  pervades  it; 
and  it  is  certainly  important  as  introducing 
to  this  country  a school  of  fiction  and  a picture 
of  social  life  hitherto  almost  entirely  unex- 
ploited  and  unexplored. 
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Mr.  Janvier’s  familiarity  with  the  litera- 
ture, history,  and  geographyof  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca is  well  known  to  American  readers.  He  is 
the  author  of  a guide  to  Mexico  which  is  the 
best  in  existence,  and  his  Mexican  romance, 
entitled  The  Aztec  Treasure- House,*  which  has 
been  running  through  the  columns  of  Har- 
per’s Weekly  for  a number  of  months,  and 
is  now  published  in  book  form,  with  many 
illustrations,  will  show  his  knowledge  of  Mex- 
ican traditions  and  his  keen  observation  of 
Mexican  character.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
first  person  by  Professor  Thomas  Palgrave, 
Ph.D.,  a studious,  book-loving  man,  who  once 
occupied  the  Chair  of  Topical  Linguistics  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  who  has  spent 
the  better  part  of  his  life  in  the  preparation 
of  a great  work  to  be  called  “Pre-Columbian 
Conditions  on  the  Continent  of  North  Ameri- 
ca.” In  his  search  for  original  material  for 
this  work,  by  which  he  believes  a complete 
revolution  in  all  existing  conceptions  of  Amer- 
ican archaeology  and  ethnology  are  to  be 
wrought,  he  sets  out  with  four  companions 
to  search  for  the  great  treasure  that  was  hid- 
den in  a curiously  secret  place  among  the 
Mexican  mountains  by  Chaltzantzin,the  third 
of  the  Aztec  kings,  more  than  a thousand  years 
ago. 

Professor  Palgrave  is  a very  delightful  cre- 
ation, and  the  charm  of  his  narrative  lies  not 
so  much  in  what  he  has  to  say  as  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  saying  it.  He  relates  his  surprising 
experiences  in  a quaint  matter-of-fact  way, 
full  of  droll  conceits  and  humorous  expres- 
sions, which  is  purely  American,  and  very 
pleasant  when  compared  with  the  prosaic 
heaviness  of  the  dialogues  and  descriptions  to 
be  found  in  so  many  of  the  romances  of  the 
same  kind  which  have  come  from  English 
pens.  Mr.  Janvier’s  hero  is  never  a bore  nor 
a braggart,  and  his  fellow-travellers  are  as 
amusing  as  he  is,  particularly  El  Sabio,  “The 
Wise  One,”  a small  gray  ass  of  great  beauty 
and  of  phenomenal  sapience,  who  is  a very  im- 
portant actor  in  every  scene.  “The  Aztec 
Treasure-House”  is  one  of  the  few  books  of 
Munchausen  adventure  printed  of  late  years 
which  is  worth  reading  for  style  as  well  as 
for  story.  That  “ strain”  which  Professor  Pal- 
grave confesses  to  be  “ in  him,  and  which  urges 
him,  even  along  ways  that  are  both  rough  and 
dangerous,  to  get  beyond  book  knowledge,  and 
to  examine  for  himself  the  abstractions  of 
thought  and  the  concretions  of  men  and  things 
out  of  the.  consideration  whereof  books  are 
made,”  has  resulted  in  a romance  which  is  not 
only  thrilling  and  entertaining,  but  which  at 
the  same  time  shows  scholarly  research  into 
Mexican  antiquities,  and  an  excellent  appre- 
ciation of  the  proper  employment  of  English 
words. 

* The  Aztec  Treasure-House.  A Romance.  By  Thomas 
A.  Janvier.  Illustrated  by  Fredbrio  Remington. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  New  York  : Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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AjUaiitk^  nre! 

eiupnsfte  flavor  which  it  •••  ' 
ha*!  a r^ntary*  U^o*'‘y  .s  ';  :!y. 

a -lifijrl^in.*  'percien^ic^  ^W  a ' fo.  . ^fZZ^**'**  JzH  V i 

pare  oil- f me’ from  ranckfo  / . >'>r  :fo‘  Tpl 

jtnnnfl  .^t^ftil'  as /aiy  i ' V t j 

\ . V-  If*.  .• 


ticte  uf 
tuv  many  persons  i#hv»  ilmi 
that  the  normal  chocatamk 
po^eesl  U*o  iarge  a 
tUv  uf  this  oil,  anA  Urmcef 

Ui«>r  pmfeiOUrr  t hclv  fouc 
bock  prepared'  the  a rf  foies* 
vario^y  krrowu  as  €aeao 
or  nf\voa.  :Thr^,  Whttfir 
well  mi(ie/eoasi9f  of*  thy! 
hiusl  seeds  p)v.‘j.x>r!v  A 
g^®mmd.aud  F»vfoJ  f ? 

.oil.  Idiy  pressed  yivkfo  fet 
ground  again,  v^iyfe^v  khd 
iyiheit  ready  for  ''ift&y  ^B: 
what  is  known  a#  :t!h& 
Tkitch  Pr^ee^fo  for  promt' 

i Ti iS.  Cocoa,  U»o  mfos  \re 

KCted  upon  bystotot-  alfeaffo# 


acted  upon  by  vsome  ;j 
or  aikalini*  hhIu 

Vifalilwr  Bafeyr  i 

Imve  token  a ihyutfei 

HH _ __ 

the  alkati^  pmadn  *oda>  / & t *i 

op  ;>rnmonkr  hejiei’if^  that  \i| 'N>vr  yj.;; ^ ••  • 

the  iugyhioaa  rhr.e1m«ie<.al  r ^ \Vj^  : '(  * Z 

peculiar  ny  Jlndr  • V >,: 

s ‘ -*a  ia  far ■ superior  ■ m ‘.,.. ..  V , > f • \i  | >,y  \ 

< ss,  By  their  lUothod  .>f  : ‘ ^ _ ‘ JHB» 

marmfVture  tIr*  tit^ues  ^ 4/  • ’’•  ;•  • J 

of  tho  HI*  tts;'p4jry- '/.•  r ; ' ? v va’W^’.  ' . V 

f'ejutlv  ^ . 1 ;;  /v-.:1;  ■; . y,;' (.-'\  4 . y-.,'  _.•/.;  ; •:v.,.,v;y,,':; 

re»>|ly;.;fo^-to^f^d5v  t]hy  dark  and  the a>;i9HRt4ge  a!l  otUefrA Hf,  hei|»g. 

np^oj  *h>*  market,  made  of  th<'  heM  hh*>ei<  nf  fhoiee.vf  >:i 

fir  -Biikyi-  ‘ 4^. ■ tile • pwrf :■ ; ; The:  growth-  -'iiidu^f ; \p? 

«',li.s^> f w $p|  V-f  dmieer  the  ^<>r>4  <p»a!itier?  dieat<^  i Vm t vnir  |v.«oie  uppmeiafo  a )-Hjfe 
of  (he  purest  eo»;-n>  uomjured  hy  any  ' hero  - and  perfect  pmd net. 
ioiif  tonimng.  By  their  process  4^  a 

bH 
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Digitized  b> 


Go  gle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


PLATED  CANDELABRA. 

SOLID  SILVER  BOWLS 


had  with  three,  four,  or  five  lights,  at  $55,  $65.  and  $75  the  pair.  They  are 
*lggijfp  ! ■ m and  finish, 

strong,  well  soldered,  arid  heavily  plated. 
The  standards  and  arms  .4 re  so  strengthened 
and  stiffened  that  they  will  not  easily  bend 
OUL  shape. 

Solid  Silver  Bowls  for  dessert  service 
AS  SIIm  nmy  be  had  in  a greater  variety  of  good  de- 
Signs  tfumat  any  previous  tune.  Including 
cases,  their  prices  are,  $42,  $47,  $$*►  $55»  $57. 
JfP.tf  and  to  #foo,  ft  to,  etc.  Those  at  the 

™ higher  p:-M  VS  frffc  L.-.r-t;  £h#Ugtl  for  use  as 
Sal&d  howls,  or  may.  with  lounge,  serve  as 
fern  or  flower  dishes 

THEODORE  B.  STARR, 

iauwrterof 

nffL  ML  Precious  stones, 

SUyermitb, 


NEW  YORK 


LETTER  FROM 

Mrs.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 


RECOMMENDING 


sc 

on 

EMI 

JLSII 

ON 

) l 

DOES  CURE 

CONSUMPTION 

In  Its  First  Stages. 

Ikf  wurr.  tfou  get  tt*e  genuine. 

) > 

) 1 

1 j 

40  OftA%*G«  STHKKT, 

Brooklyn.  N.  V.,  FtB.  n,  189a. 

“ I have  used  AllcockV  Porous  Plasters  for 
some  years  for  myself  and  family,  and,  as  far  as 
able,  for  the  many  sufferers  who  come  to  us  far 
assistance,  and  have  found  them  a genuine  relief 
for  most  of  the  aches  and  pains  which  flesh  is 
heir  to.  f have  used  Allcock *s  Porous  Plasters 
for  all  kinds  of  lameness  and  acute  pain,  and, 
by  frequent  experiments,  find  that  they  can  con- 
trol many  cases  not  noticed  in  your  circulars.’* 

The  above  is  the  only  testimonial  ! have  ever 
given  in  favor  of  any  plaster,  and  if  my  name  has 
i been  used  to  recommend  any  other  it  is  without 
| my  authority  or  sanction.” 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

Original  from 

:AS  UNIVERSITY  OF  M 1C  HI  GAN 
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bar  r ere  r stjffAZfxB  a print  Tinea 


Fra&ranc 


Ah>  c^fMoaoJjfcated  fco  <ht month  far 


Piano 


*' » * I V)  w >ff.  •?  i#  jujgi  u£r 

!v<  -■  ■ ■ 

4’v  Ve 

i ia>  ^ DiAoiMiiAn  •>. 

« iMjjHaJf/ulIj  Hl«4s«to&  pMftjAM,  will  U- 
tncnfvof'  pt-me  iim  Aj|«y*tA»urj*n>  ww»  meet  *mi 


which  raa^enfi  ife^Tecth  pestly  Ike  Oant*  *ro*r,  and 

the Bw»* h jfrp  ?J>rxw  fc  fio  b*?eDH  (i,  life  rvgsttlfftl 

m mi  jndiBjWfMflablo  nofjaftct  of  rbe  fttlWt-  11  ikottmgMy>*r 
move*  *Artkr  irpm  the  tmtih  without  ivih tiyig  \ii% 

soui  w »b£wist£ako  rwef^Qvm  wuiim* 


In  the  Wash 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN, 


LARGEST  ACCIDENT  COMPANY 

!n  the  World, 

ONLY  LARGE  ONE  IN  AMERICA. 


BEST  OF  \i\Ft 


No  other  Life  Policies  as  liberal  cost  as  little  money, 
no  others  as  cheap  give  as  much  for  the  money. 


Assets,  $11,528,649.30 

Surplus,  $2,365,534.06 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UA&PX&A  MAGAZINE  Ai>VSHn&8U 


O’Glock 


suggestive 

1 to  every  feitiiivitie  mind  of  the  social  de- 
lights of  the  Tc*-ta.i>K  of  re hiph  these  arc 
the  nVcxsssir*  and  wb«Ti  are  kept 

in.  weJI  chosen  variety.  The  value  of  the 
Tea  Caddy,  richly  hand - wrought*  5 hi.  m 
height,  i*  $34,  The  Tea  Scoop,  $ j 75.  The 
Tea  Ball.  $5 ; and  others  of  varied  fashion 
cost  from  $3.50  to$S>  We  may  also  mention 
the  Hot-Water  Kettle  Willi  lamp,  tlm  most, 
elaborate,  with  hand  - wrought  diasing,  eon* 
taming  f-i  cups,  cosf  '-$75>  These  are  also 
supplied,  heavily  plated,  from  $rg  i<>  S20, 
Also  dainty  Sugar  Dishes  or  Basket*-;  quaint 
and  pretty  Cream  Pitchers, Sojmr  Tongs,  Tea- 
spoons, oc which  36  reproductions  of  Mediae 
val  English  and  |Sptch  mod^4  including  the 
Apriistle  spoons,  are  attractive.  The  exjxecta- 


f~  tiofl  is  that  the  accompanying  cuts,  though 

« X-"h3L  f f*^"*****.  - meagre,  may  serve  to  encourage  Orders  by 

■ - I mail,  which  wdl  receive  eKceipstiotfal  atteniiun, 

' 1 lf  ^ --  Descriptive  catalogues  supplied,  with  some 

indications  of  Rich  Table.  Porcelain,  Bronrr.s. 
Clocks,  and  other  bond  Silver, bi  which. each-  department.  presents  » creditable  exhibit. 


Mrvftklyn  fit >mc\  Fulton  & Clark  Sts 

MT'.  BAR  HARBOR. 


inlaid  in  the  backs  of 
forks  si 


A tier  the  wedding  you  found  your 
friends  had  given  you  14  bon-bon 
dishes.  !G  doiten  after-dinner  coffee 
5|Jodns,  8 sets  of  oyster  forks,  4 salad 
sets.  etc.  Your  grandparents  would 
ftftye  stdl^l  ihese  duplicates  in  a Safe 
Deposit  Co.-Y’this  age  is  too  practical 
lor  that-  and  your  friends  would  be 
better  pleased  if  you  sent  them  to  us 
to  exchange  or  purchase — that’s  our 
bhsiness - Buying,  selling,  or  exchang- 
ing these  duplicates,  niiirked  or  not, 
it  makes  no  .difference  — we.,  have  & 
process  of  .erasing  inscriptions,  We 
can  sell  you  -appropriate-  gift  in 
stetlihg  sUver  b.eloiV  mamifacturcTs' 
cost 


spotvns  and 
points  most  exposed  to 
wear  and  then  pi&iOdi; 
entire. 

Guaranteed  m 

contain  more  silver 

any-ti-l^tiadi^le'.i*hii  t\" 
Afore  durable . than 


EnS  m-”1- 

1 savor  i 


lie  sure  to  see 
each  piece  ymi  pi* 
chase  bear^  the 
matk 


^ct>d  for  1?iiv e-l>isv. 

HVhy  not  stop  paying  oil  yoor  ftsfc- 

in#  iMtt-id  \H  to  us  YVjlh  your  old  vrirfh 
ft  ?U . ti*ke  if  io  e^pkuqge  or  buy 


These  will  last  a lifetime 

Manufactured  only  by/Yh-hV; 


BrU?gej>tn*t,  Conn 


IHlOBItSONtCO,!  50  Bowery,  NY 


Go  gle 


BABPKH't  mGMim  ad YKRTIBS&. 


“HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER 

Awarded  the  FIRST  PRIZE, 

COLD  MEDAL, 

Paris  1889. 

At  q.  gt Hud  r*>frwvt it*  lit  & Allied 

by  8<fverAl  flrontfofoD  <dgn date  of  Mayoralty 

XjAll,  Benohd  A«tomlUi*>!*ieutr  Hi* 

m&Ue  » word  <xt  ItO  1*v*$*P*r  mlttut?*  h*< 
the  Others  aUhougU  m wncnetu 

im  SPEED  sftfce  "HmWiM” 

me.ftftored  hot  in  wdrd*.  fini  In  correct  tinker  luon* 
meiitfl,  la  15  per  ceiiti  grfcfcler  tfcaft  that  Of  <my 
other  typewriter.  

THE  BAKHOHD  TYPEWRITER  CO, 

447  & 449  East  &2d .-St.,  W.if. 

75  Nksioiu  8U«  New  York-S##  ftsvMnr  Ian 

IMii  S*DU>  St.  jCkteefe.  fttt  fc'.ttftr  St,  St,  Me 

ll«kS.  #*h  St»  PkU*.  i|S  W.  # *1-.  ClecteweS. 


li 


ilirect  attention  t<.-  thtu 

Weekly  fiiipiiriiiiiims 

Ob 

PARIS  COSTUMES, 

| WRAPS,  * * % | 
* * BONNETS.  * * 


Old  Reliable.” 

I HAVE  BEEN  L^ING 

r man’s 

Ideal  Fotmtaia  Pen 

hi  Vhr  <U»m#  tfork  for  aevoruJ  w ft h tile  j 

ftuti^&LCtion.  The  ink  flows  fnnn  j 
5 Ht  UiwUpt  tv  ioiiehea  the  paper,  and 
and  without  a.  break  as:  iohg 
W the  wOfk  K?  cctritinued.  Tfre  stenogra- 
pher who  w»nks  without  H in*ke&  a decided 
tmetiik^  — >V  w WvOsgOOil^  St**nogr 
raphei  of  t tip  Nf-.w  Yorfe  Supreme  £mirh 
Bc*:h<v$Xe.vv  fcy. > ;S  \ t , } 

A fH-Ti  will*  wjitoh  ^chfigmpfapr  writes  j 

ric  i'iial  >i/4  n mrrn  f ulL**  (A  for  ftTi V 


* *■■■*  HATS, and  * 
*;  ■;*;  LIMERIE 
fill  TIE  LEADING  PARIS  MODISTES, 

which,  with  the  productions  of 

THEIR  OWN  WORKROOMS, 

enable  them  to  offer  at  all  seasons  the  largest 
and  choices!  collections  »»>  be  found 

•-  • ip’ the  ct!y.  v y.  ••'•' 

Dressmaking  Departments. 

With  a Jarge  Ma  IT  of  . the  nnast  rompetent  fijicr* 
3jh)  des.^iie?1.  they  are  in  position  w>  ghe 
the  s^tisfac  flop . 

^a.UliklKS  KECK*  V«: 


3 2-^4" 30  west  23d  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


as  last  m a nur.ii  r* wiabie*'  for  any 

AYrtiitf;.  . S . , 

y«ii  will  l>9t  l«**r  >mythio*  In  «ivln* 
H a irtul*  for  !(  it  b 'im%  e«ttrel.>  $ati*- 
f^vtdrj  At  tan  loj  and  your 

mvss**  'will  be 


Stfc  nJrerftM  tnmU  ifiyri&Su*  ti itvtfarA 
Bend  tor  tllhyiusViLHi 

A%n\*».  WcDif**'*  /Jfflmc’A  .INwiW- 

Xiv  E.  Waterman  Oo,,  ,'.. 

(V,  Vo.  1S5  Sroadway,  JTew  Ywi.  ; 

IdeftK  S*x>clrf  *«,  fT>r  pvo^  Mir)  peudD.  j 

; v %;rfl  : ; , ‘ r >v:  ;:y;-;  ^ 


THE  0EM 

PENCIL  SHARPENER. 

Pox  Schools  and  Offuefc.  % 
IharpeM  »mtfi  LpimJ  »»f* 
&ialo  F««eU* 

oooifi  & code. 

; XB|Mrti»»bri 
S«iAd  ibr  t3x  rtSTiIchir* 


?SteWwp.«  p«r :.f'44 . Tyjio 

ftffpnillieiwr5*t  primed.  Mwhmzi  tiuurt  y 

l?>i  CaDnogup  pret*^ 

fAHAStVOv-  **uUs  -■•  ‘ , f.T-«v 

' . JffSCtdcif,  -CoUti . Yy; 


Go,  gle 


eunpen’js  magAzjxk  APrsttTism. 


Removed  to  74  West  23d  Street,  Kfew  York, 


English  YWmtian  Blinds, 


Rolling  Partitions. 


Rolling  Venetian  Blinds. 


fi (setter  Ypfrofeqfik. 


For  nenTly  half  » canlto/*  towfclj  t&rp**5  have  been 
ecknoNvitjtlged.  by  Alf to  be 

The  word 
IJ>Pm  tJL«* 
app^arsc ' m 

H*l£$£  in  the  *#*<& 
m Iu0>veli^  Mit* 
floiS# 

yv'Kf', 

l&^V  tt'W  fc 

-pty&j&v  t hfii 

by$t"$  it-  . 

and  be  imre  yhi\ 
get  the  eeimine 

UtWKIL 
CAKPKTS* 


For  tkis  scasonV  funtishiogs,  our  artists 
have  produced  many  original  tffsigp®, 
which,  lifting  .Mftfit  in  tU;o  rtii&t  oareful 
uiarrrior,,  f&rty  »bt  tte  standard  i>t ' ex?t*l- 
lejice  hor^f  ofort'  (Yiaitit&sfie<l, 

These;  arc  how  8tipi»iied  tn 

w'r  finish,  Htid  make  artistic  ar?d  barnio- 

tiipua  fistimsv  tor  spiicial  room*.  ■ . 

SVrought  vCirati  Cluuiiifilicts  acd  Hall 
in  !.M!i'4»iO 

Prices  IfoaeonetJle, 

Carres Swlteilefi.  KsHieatna  grlTen. 

tfJ&Vt*Juh%flTV  SALEROOMS  : 

m k m SMf,  I 838  k 838  KMmj, 
kimknm  I 4 13?li  street. 

NKW  vcmiv. 

Successor  to  MITCHELL,  VANCE  & CO., 

Established  1854a 


TtoelOWKtL 
INGRAINS  dm 

wound  npon  e imi- 
(a  tv  sticky  which 
the  Called  6 in  ted 
Ciiurt  ,1*  dried  to 
be  a fa  lid  trader 
infttdc.  The  Slick 
1b  In  two  solid 
pleca*,  'with  tire 
name  of  ihb  /'..••• 

howte 
COMPANY 
alanrped  wfihbi. 

UETTABB  0^ 
OITOg»::' 


Tire**  good*  Sfb  invariably  fall  width*  aud  may  he 
bad  !g>  large  variety  of  deeigne,  which  for  technique 
Buj\A:ohii%ii%  ncf>  mmiinalled,  rendering  them  especially 
appropriate  lot  hornet 

Pbf  by  «JH  Plrul-deft*  Bonlert. 


THE  MITCHELL  VANCE  CO 


THE  JACKSON 


VENTILATING  GRATE 


Combined  Orate  aacl 

Introducing  Seated  Out-Door  Air.  § 
Heating  two  or  more  floors  if  desired 

U5*e  in  Columbia  Cnltego,  New  York:  u<  t-bo  New  Court-House,  St.  .Pawl,  3 

HaU  bf  Harvun]  College ; £5  for  til-  Pro*  brier  Ian  Hospital  in  PhUinif^  ||jp 
\Y»r  -Tuany  fWt?» 

Ov«r  .200  ailforent  itjIA*  ot  4e»ig»i  anil  ilnlidiv 


EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  & &R0  . SO  Beekman  St.,  New  York 


StiMil  fot  Catalogue  A 

458  ■ •"  V'X X 


Goi  gle 


&*#PS&'S  J tA  OA2JXJS  J DVXRTXSgn 


DETECTIVE  AND  MAGAZINE  CAMERAS 


bead,  touch  the  trigger;  and  the  picture  is  taken. 


100  Picture}*  without  Relomliny, 


D Don't  think  of  p«jr%vha$ing  a Cam- 
era until  sending  for  Hawk- 
Booklet,  ite#  .^jtion,  with 

WE  WtLL  im  THE  DEVELOPING  AND  FINISHING. 

HI  THE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.. 

wrens, 

to  *77  Tremowt  ttttre«t,  Boston,  Mass. 

; ; 

308  State  Street,  Chicane,  BLi  SIS  Arth  Street,  Philadelphia!,  Fa. 

Tfur  fiawk-Eyf  it  told  by  iit  Fhete^  Gnviis  tivtyttihi’re. 


WHEN  SO  DESTRED 


STEAM  YACHTS,  ROW-BOATS,  m ut  CANOES 


loto 


Aetomtl*  yift  Uinil^  oumf*. 

Ml  or  rV»Lt>r>>!h  Mr*  AtK?srft«UU 

fy&txn Spiefaii  fc >*  utyf  f A n^mh- ; 

. fcfu*  • vJL^flbvc**  ttilfit 

JjOiSpA; ; Uf  -jfbt&t"  *■' 

>*£»*  ttf&kXF.  ^iutvniA.Ut  5.5<*^r^A  -**nv  toi;. 

• -V  A *:•'  !r‘G.-:«r*  • l1  ft  > ' 

•$**-  vfc  *3  f^:*wivxlb*n.v  nw 

uintpitP'-Oi  JfjUig  kAltkitiiiip 


IF  YOU  HIDE  HORSEBACK  m Heady  Riding-Strap. 

Boii»£  *TUoW  to  th*  nho*  nflCt  oo  tk»*  maffde  of  the  foot.  they  ore  dntffYly  c*>ri^Ated  from  $«**■« 

and  Um»  .twuftertt  appear  to  hang  TiatUfjtHy,  gfvmg  \b*  r\&t  a c<xjtfi  appearance. 

Jjaffll  The  oxul  tioobA  srr«  eoDU^ctwd  by  « wine  «prin^.jio  jp 


(fife  3K  m fak.  -Ml  Wr»* 

L PE  W CO  SfK  8sv»  YerA. 
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UAJtPZH'S  MASAZlinZ  A£>rS!iT(SSS 


LADIES"  TAILOR 


To  Every  Orswnsd  Head  in  Europe, 

THE  LAEOiSf  EBTABLTSHMMT  OF 
THE  TOP  ni  THE  WOULD,. 

•All  Resigns  sma  Madeia  aredrigissal, 
and  aaitiii?!.  foe  ddpHcated*  . 

Kcasoniibie  Mtilosire  Ch«!h*. 
Per  Jiff.  fit  and  Finish, 

All  Garments  .made  under  the  direei 
perv'i^icm  nf  one  of  the  Firm, 

ill  Fiiii  m 


jUt'Vteh 

■;'  %\y’  ; 


btjrfaast  woUi^rlttet  unwiiroou*^  $atiar 

8RAINERD  ft  ARMSTRONG’S 

WASH  SILKS 

ff.YWTW.Vi?  ASSATW  SiYSS. 


The  popular  Silk  far 
Spring  aud  Summer  wear  »* 
variously  known  as  India 
China,  or  Japan  Silk.  It  i'» 
most  durable  and  com  for  t- 
able  and  ie  peculiarly  adapted 
to  prevailing-  styles  of  dress. 

Plain  Colors,  light  and 
dark,  are  03  cents,  90  cents, 
$1 .00,  and  $1.23  per  yard. 

Fancy  Patterns,  in  great 
variety,  73  cents,  83  cents. 
$1 .0.0,  $ 1 .23  per  y ard ; an  it 
two  linen  unusually  due  «i 
$1.30  and  $1,73, 

W a s It  SI  Iks,  in  stripe^ 
cheeks,  and  plaids,  at  $1.00 
per  yard.  ••' 


fo'.-ssatm®*!  sdr»ti.Uijia  ttriii-Aiij  •vetdafl  t» 

<.v;»y  Basisvao  A .Usmu^a’s  fm  Dm  fib* 
. vT^itwr*  bvt.Ki*  t«nt  i&s  fert  ihrf  tkwr*  o»  to  tin 
miwbj  w<r*TOj.*jw.  ."pf-rt  vnrtx.  m 

#f  Banssao  ^ Ay*>*!r*^«**  5or»,  fnuc>,  Otrt- 
«<  Tmi!-,  Awrmno,  r*cc»Jrrr*o.  Usnca* 
Oad  tTdvent.^O  Bit**,  nrenantawa 
t y vtd  of  < '#*&>**.  M Jtf  SfaA**d%r>r*M.  Sf  ***** 
fls*k%  ILtH.  vr  tenet  v**  .Vn  .*ksv 

a the  mmtiim*  m 

& rACroHJim.  drsw  coxy., 

kiS\  iottBLift*  tUh»*-k  la  ihw  HoirW  of  ami* 


Urr  bYjjtt  t\Mi  **4 

Lf^-ruOrs  £mi>ri>t«W»iiur. 


eivlHf  fctA8©J*6  «M>*  <.***>  Lidhf  *httulcf  us« 

FREESAH’S  FACE  POWDER. 

"iiiiiliniiii  It  UabaoMoiy  thepur* 

ait  setenk*  produce.  Don* 
wot  irbow  ; 4iii  nbir  ufc>  tfff,  I*  used 
Z&^ww MM?  fry  society  an4tfrAm*Cic  ladies 
Pur/fie*  mcT  *be  com- 

w^fej wV%-  plealoa^ipfo*  to  the 

# ' , *&£■  *k!»,  U madetn  3 *b&d**:  white, 

\mmk *W;v!53F  pint,  nnd  OrtcAttV  i«  An  old  and 
* s*’’  vVS  srted  preparation*  ihduiwmd*  of 
*±M§m  having  wW  It  For  ytm. 


. |*  v.  Ask  your  dPU|fgUt  for  it.  or  send 

\ 60r,  or  2Sfc„  for  a fea*  by  mill, 

gtfnd  2-cont  stamp  for  M>v«*y  perfumed  blotters, 

A fall  Ik*  «mH#tr*&iik*fcr*  to,Attf  one 
i)iis  m *hk  tmniia  «idd  orben 

*ivs 5^  ATfyyio  »;dWT>ttt».  «vr?td  ftisv thtye  t pUtupa 

(£st«*b*hbd  IB76), 

£.  I62d  et„  NEW  Ya«K^  »r  OittOlHNATlf  ©. 


Broad waV  and  1 1th  St 

’ : ;-  " ./  {v, 

New  York. 


HARPER'S  MAHAZIVK  AO YERTTSKR. 


«*’****''■ 


Tips  Picture  will  «ngge*SAhe  rp*h)r  adtantasre*  of  ,dttr  patent  £k*&  and  yPfiiL  When  the  Icey^boaid  i»  nncbVemJ 
U»*  fthote  freffa^- fdov>mT ^Ahtohiatl^iv.Hni)  fdnus  tiic-  m 

o*i r ^ *u  it  tn  not  fc*&I  in . iliEntiXt  room*  upd  \rllhont  cbaugVog 

?<ie  TeetJo^  f?t  the  iU;f*oii. 


WE  OFFER  TO  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL,  piano  to  be 
returned,  railway  freights  both  ways'  at:  our  expense  if  unsatisfactory 
on  exatini nation  and  trial  in  your  home. 

DISTANCE  DARES  NO  D l E F E R E N C £—o  ne  mile  or 
aooo  miles  are  alike  to  us.  We  knenv  our  goods.  The  risk  is  ours. 
\Ve  bike  old  jtrstfuorept^  in  exchange  and  make  terms  of  payment 
suit  each  customer’s  reasonable  convenience, 

lOcMCYGE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  to  any  naming 
this  advertise  me  >u.  Address 


IVERS  & POND  PIANO  CO 


Masonic  Temple,  183-186  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


OCR  LiVITRST  struts  e^N  ®P  SJiKN  AT  gCE 

J.  Q.  It Ai.H*tlRIX48,  11 H ChoMn.it  «...  PM\ruMi,M».  v 

U OH.\^nf.KR‘S,  FoltMi  fA  v Br^Ring  ftnd  Ttiojimthud.  , 1 u . 

U.  \V.  HERKRUra,  IS  Swt  mb' St.  -Now  V«rk  •(  Vt,  ,r.l>VRR  X l«:0  •?.  St.  Pnni  tufa'tffenfwwk 
PHILIP  WVttLBW'S,  m CwmI  St.«ewtIrtBM»'-  «'  Pof  Pc.eak  C^t,KOBLW» A Clf AS8,S«»PWncli>c<»;C«a. 
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B Alt r SR'S  BA  0 AZINS  AbVKttTI&gtt. 


k PIANO 


to  RtpftESEKT  rue.  highest  PCfjfEemw 
SHOOUO  POSSESS  V> 

• ■ I • 

o.t  -tug.  irf  y 

.fuai^Wla  in  Airtf  i\:t  tii&t'twv  iUu 

10  % i \&  a htHvoe  4fi4^ivt>r  » U ft<a4fe\ 

tfe>  U^lb  't  [tyf V«ft‘fci$u 

ALL  MAKERS 

>^hi§  fjfDt  ijJ#  the>?f  ^<hk!  ppfot$  for 

- \h’  nvo  jttofii  iiuiiiHf Allured  are  Vl*e 
vhri&U  >»  ifaft#  '*ta£&i  as  iii  the 


ESTABLISH  E.D  IN  J851. 

2500Q50LDAND  IN  USE 


fi,\  tVf'HH'Hk.  tV fii  Uss  Jm.xm  if*. 

•I^fifitt  lA&.  VJ'  JfA'r*  (i(t  f {»*■»&  iiiJt»ll  !H  I'usi- 

livv.?  -Ji  Oniiift.  lit .Uni).  X>!A.<l'i.i,  't'.=v!'!lt,'  if'  'l'i  titdt  r«. 
n»e(.t  tlmt  fyx>  *4k*.it<  Oil  Gold  Medala  A Ofl  F>r$l 
Priiai.  iKt'fHiHir  ifci‘  tMii|ud'ifi«d  wiArnVBtntfiii  of 
thfc  iHnittrtg  ’»i»ti}Afcirkb?  «.f  ;tiVr.  fmi'lj,  rtitrf  ilelifttotilg; 
,#  J*..tWwa ->jw tjK '| WVt^N!Wt.rf . ««'  liaWa^j  t*>  »M*  'laVi^eU-jJ 


THEY  OOKSUOJ  SOUFATEEIIO,  ?UE2 
AM)  MOB  TORE,  OKE&TBST  PONTES, 
ELEflAFGB  ijru  mJEABUm.  THEY 
4XR  80T.J5  OK  TEE  MOST  AGOOKMO- 

mtiso  rEOMis,  EsnrEaEB  vs  rotm 

HOUSE  F2EE  OP  EXPE382  AWnTGZ&& 
13  TEB  UTtlTEB  STATES,  ABB  S12EB- 
PAOTTOa  GOAMIfTEEB. 

04! TALOOirra  AKD  POLL  tNTOSiCA- 
TION  JUAUiBD  PEBE  ON  AFPRICATIOiSu 


PIANO 


MKwr?  V8jp  Ch*u  Kr>v  irn-tfixupfo  . 

Kw  n: (tstoi  MkXt IT.  r tf  v ofru  Tu NO 

W & AV.SS  y Pfc  £ lyjT ft/*  tA  yi MIT  flftf r*Yh Ag\*  A)t 

uTa^VkximV  Oj  j/Ui  liJ^StUUTPuly 


BALLET  A DAVIS  PIANO  CO 

1 *UM  (k^yri.s, 


PIANOS!  *f  $39.  f ORGANS T 


r lfhr^t  trnyu.ihf  Fncbyty  fyibufazrjijrtr*  rrtc<w„  N<?  Mich  jKjPSR^: 
v7*fer  tvv*  n^rdfc  fafpi*..  V‘*i*r*,  »rwy/>,rs  ,>yv.  Jkfr&fc  Iruafxih^ 
iv  Vi,»$e' f$t  ActOrw-a 

ihaT.  Swoger&Sw  Ptancvs  & Organs 

nVr^rp.n  p-AtlP,  rflv>4  *XVAKXA.  ^jpLS« 

.U^pV  fiTiriflffait  l4ili?fCQl4.  Ml^li.;:  ♦^Tf*  I»y  VfC  Afc-  itfto- 

t*>%  wffrt&z  \kc.  Hi  t ''-  Vtb  we.  !'vK;;urti  li  >«|  /w  tint*  •>'»>  4ffr 

Oirtttp  Vftar <ini  [rt  frhS.iffiUW’M/* 

Vi  iatfis  hi'id  V ‘T»  & Hir.r  Ojfypfi  UlrPo  y<*ari<  -H 

« 't '♦♦»»*•  SJclfitAlJiA*  *Pl^r.iftb)itTKh,  a***tvly  Nk  * 

^>x  mUT.  i»V(:i«avwv  H A <tCA:6i(»\tvt  >?J  tatL?  - 

:«4i  - n (few;. ,YWig''  H (AW  y»*v  'Cfrtfkt* wv*  riif  *r£  «r>  Vjj*  .* 

. v’^;-  '<  .-••:>  •■  :.*;  , ■ I . ' . ' ,,  •’  . 

•ft  IrMvjtlr .*  nl»4>'i*il^’*;1>^/EL.’r.  ■ 


$/  iQ3o  >; 


PM1  M«uyo  •••riAK 

Fift-y  Years  before  tbe  Public 

i \ i 


N-.  MusU'Coxef  cftji  t«f!a»r»Dt«i3  wltbojitUfW* 
J’^nf Hmi'ctf  TnnrnlisngfC,  fWiH,  Hat-X^ 


W^'CO^  HtSTSL  $mm 
DJCUGdABY  H01DO5S.  oat *«m. 

AwmmwmK  b M,umbm 
rus  mm.  jtx  iAeSLT«.  i 


w a oHnruiTiv 


JUET)Mo(lK 

SS  *,1M  t 'HftHfinSfi  St 

wasitmeTea 


A vp.  3 
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LfA)!l’El{  ‘if  SLA  OAZiS'K  AUTSJfTIMt- 


EDWIN  C.  BURT&CO, 

Manufacturer*  aqd  Ticpdriers  uf 

Fine  Boots,  Shoes  and  Slippers 

For  LADIES  ADD  CHILDREN. 

Popular,  Durable, 

Stylish,  Elegant 


::t%.  H.  Kutu.  x6iiu£  #*,00,. 

‘ This  w^k»vX)Vvr^)g  the  whole  ground  of 

M^xusafe.  h^b'^y.m  A Hegumtog  Witji  the 

-cftftiiM  Arfoc  HxiUyiUibn  irv  Aieiko .if  give*  an  vpuunjc  uf  >0 
that  t>  ijtcidv  few®  regavdirigtltaf  Min>ewfc*t  cloudy  but  ev«r«* 
fa«%tfn*ryr>g  of  ktfttify  ; skettfn*  r*pjt?|y  *nd  dearly  fh* 

•evvm*.of  ihe  Mj^S|i|wja  derail*’ Xftc  ri*c*r»d  fall  bf 
the  Fir'd  and  Second  Empires,  culminating in  the death  of 
Ma*snii}t.iD.  and  end*  wait  Mexico  % Hcjuithk, . ' -'.;v?. ^<7^" 

Ff  *>*  Uifc  o.l 

TVeMy.  f rom  rtjC;  Fmach  of  At&f HU& 
Lawaxtine.  Lfwrti  0?tw</  t&frt*  itinify 

gill  toj>,  $1,30. 

This  dr<*tmj\  imagrnntivv,  p*>HKf  *afe  h**  long  kce** known 
*asf  ope  idf  lH*  pttreLr  j^ror*?  of  fx rtn/ch  -tfrkrtffattg.  XmCifcstn 
rend>;.n»  wiU  be  deltghtexl  tu  welcome  un  Euglkh  translation  of 
k Raphael  ‘ in  this  rnc.wt  to^tibious  edition.  It  is  a worthy  con- 
fii)nAfv«n  o»  ^rieH  winch  contains  JoHnwu’a  ‘ : Randan/ 
And  XiftwaUy^*  VAbdalbh.7  • * 

A FOREIGN  :mATGH>  %•  :Mary  Mealy 
(J vaimc  fart  1 fy*t ).,  f 6mO , i|l. 00. 

iHuor  (Mary  fiaaiy),  who  « known  through  her 
ch*rmm^.,)Htie  siory-w  A Mere  Cuprite' —vhicb,  when  wnr- 

ten  in  F rendu  revived  life  high  honor  cf  befog  ' crowned  ’ by 
live  French  Academy,  ha*  written  another  btiuiant  short  story 
with  the  title  * A Foreign  Match.*  This  story,  tike  the  for- 
mer. is  a iale  of  Parisian  life,  and  treats  of  the  wtilf  and  dan- 
gars  of  American  heiress  abroad  It  is  simple  in  coimiruc- 
i;«vri,.*i  r><*  JyrbnWdtL  mri  abound*  in  .brilliant  passages,  and 
dtamabfc  rilvupfon*. 

A WINTER  HOLIDAY  IN  SUMMER 
LANDS.  By  Ji'i.u  Nkweij.  Jackson.  II- 

•:  lustrate*.!.  i6nu>,  *1.35. 

A pleatfsrntly  written  uml  easily  read  short  book  of  travel*. 
Ciiithor.  with  ».  jstnall  party  of  friends,  made  a winter  ex- 
ttfrxfou  to  CiihtJlf  thnucc  to  Mexico,,' returning  overland^  Her 
Tit>  in  1 Atha  and  Mexico  was  of  uncommon  interest,  and  the 
*^f  .Ufe  .«‘id  society  in  these  romantic  places  $ftx 
given  Ah'./t  dchghfPd  vein,  with  apt  fens  hunt  louche*  and 
LUsyftd  wii. 

■.i<.£i?i:x  ?'  HOOK’S  • 

THE  STCmY  OF  TONTY.  An  Historical-  Romance. 
4iy  Marv  il.ARTwe.tr  .C.vrJiftfcw‘«obr  IlHjrfftttad  by 
KnoLM  Ward. 


Wklklng  Baol 


: ■:*>&$&*■  ■■■:,  ,\  V*  m*&t  V 

9«-4>  w'w&  W 

<J.ar  goods. are  made  rL  all  width*  of 
r . , -27,..-.,.-  rIimiM?;  iMt,  to c ot  hevi  requirtd. 
■Mfr-  »wt-  Vwtlety  fbr  Th*m, 

V they  v>b  no?  you,  wide  t<*  w*  for  infbrma- 

.ticm'whcPs  they  O-vf.-',  •>  •.•'■;• 

c,  E9Rf  4 CO.  if®w- YoeX.  0 •*  S.  A. 


K^lic  <*f  r* 
trade -m&rktK 
I-^4v  CVUV5  >ty  h 


MtTHN  A UCX 


of  the  8oi«7«Tmo  A MaRO**, 
to  net  ih  *?olidturti  /<?r  Puteuts,  Corea ^ l:nidif  - Muykt,. 
Ci'pyTfghtie,  for  tl)>5  Csfifed  CWpAd^  ^BbjfblpU* 

t»«rnx4jnyt  efcv  lltfod-lhmk  *bt>pl  Pateat*  wot 

frxNty 

Tf>  »>be  d ^ oi u d « tin  i n v6 hti dn  or  dliWveiT*  Jhe 

fim  -T«4q*>jvy  that  ■ rteeK  *“,C»wy  t 1'  ‘OUXuiti  a 

(’aieui ?f*  Jf  e*;»V  vUtfw  «hAll  J.^rwceidT  Whom  3dittl(  I 
0>di>p1l  1 . I(V>>V  thOviU  \vjlbu 
"The  qnfek^st  way  th^o^arrii^'  wft'titiul  ‘fiaL- 

)>ervwi  <9.  (b  «:ritv  'fit  he.  fM’r«>jt  ^ deflftrfhibjf  i tie 
InYOritiFp*  (urmhdUt^ly  ‘WUiither  or  not 

w*  Udfck  tlfe  ihi^otJiin  Ik  pRtctiMihfe ; «ti4,  If  ho,  g»**t» 
the  'fj^tWAcy  • I’n^Lratl^hk’::  il»rLhf.K'''  procedtirh.  For 

tilts  udytee  wc>iiHtkft  ud  ^ \ 

P».\t^nU  cbuim^i  ;FO^  *r»  fiou^d 

ip  tbf;  the  liuiej 

widely  vfrtdiui ctd  seie-ctthc:  puj^rr,  a yfdt^  W fecklyv 

^IfdmulUl  ciigrftvihh®  and  p^irjnAtixfa,  Bpceh 

wcdvCtip'r  dlf  ft*rAF-';  '■■' 

Addre^  'MC'ifN  3b  CO..,  Soir^tikic  Amrrioa»  Office, 


lJfn)Ovi>;  pagctH;  5$.  • ' • : 

’ w ■ Thnty r . is  X vivid  Arne^- . -jVilUiifiwu- ?ird_th^ 
«Karactera  atc  described  with  :v  ^miubedv  and  imee  OiP.f  in- 
dr-JiWv  rut  diem  it  is  a *ir«m<ser  Iv.oic  than  L he  Rornsnce 

ore \x*rs  "•  .sv.  r, 

TACT^FAKCV.  ANU:  PA&ClZ.  -A  Rx;Tdr*Hei>ctnce 
H /ndb*x^,  Cop»pd|yX'hy  It^Nky  F,  RttouAj-u  ftvn, 
hilf  leather.  ' 

^ If  ti'ulti  hardfy 

pfcpS^SMP'ificSj 

OP.^ WfN&- -T H,fe.0V3T A SKvry  of  Ad^rtfarlv  By 

M RnH-.  Fojhu^ly  illusJruwd  Lar^c  i&mffi 

fr-T*‘ 

AluEXIA.  tiy  Mahv  Anu'vr'  lfimv*,  j <, cents 


TV.op/f^r. 
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HA  M- Kit  VT  HA  GAZINS  AD  VKRTI8K# 


ALi  MODERN  MOUSED 

Are  naw  being  Shioyled,  both  Roof  Mi  Siden, 
and  Stained  with 


The  sofi,  cofomtg  effect,  m da* 

aitHbjfr  for  house  ^stenoi^ve^n  orifv  be  pro 
duced  iuul  pena£vnent)v  held  by  the  use  of 


M&ii?  people  am  djsgasf-srt  wttb  %H$  «ppefir»DC«  of 
*om*  ank>gied  bmue*.  K^fin^tv  1*  daUghfced  vritb  any 
thlngfcd  hoar*  which  turn  been  sriUi  our  BtmhHJ<. 

jronr  ijaa  use  tfi*  wetur  /mm  roof  If  the 
nr©  etaLund  with  ?W  &&f(x*  foe  nothing  will 


SHINGLE 

STAINS 


wa*b  off. 

«.cj>  sir,  dftf  fftnirw  have  no  ojfoOBty^ eftifeUthBi  wf'Ii  At iv$ 


Tftfiy  liAve  hem  in  use  ten  yeara. 

Cootaimog  they  presene  the  wood. 

They  *tfc  ib*  aoly  exterjor  *ulm»  iiot  odnUefai^d 


four  fjftinlf y end  yut?  fann  tfc 
Y«fK  *t;ir  st*Mf pro#****  the  ehinpiec  *ud  will  not  rtiar- 
coj#l  and  &st  iim  flbf*?  of  me  wxwd,.  The  fibre,  Which  i»  tbe 
#i&ew  of  the  ehUigla,  tekept  alive  by  the  m»e  «nf  our  #ta  In*. 

It  JS*  cheaper  tb>*i  ptsAjtfc  thfrcabae  at  Jtu?  end  of  Ay«  year* 
ybji  can  eWe  it  »o<ubef  single  coat  ami  Iv  will  look,  like 
A D*W  iu>u&&>  .»;/  /'•  .'r 

A pack##*  ht  atHinbil  board*,  wHb  full  Worniatteo, 
maHari  10  oor  hddmw  on  application 

DKMB  MQ&<  Sole  Maanf^tore, 


with  k«rs>8#/hj&.'  V'W;1'''  ' . ‘ \ 

II I unrated  OtKloabe  -oT  cfeoeoted  houses,  with 
■stfroples  on  wood,  *ebi  i«n  applientioih 

y.  U$*ntipu  H*r§*er*«  iti*g*cfifce«l 

SAMUit  SM0T,  Sole  Maraftatarer, 

70  Kilby  St.t  Boston,  Mass. 


Mention  “ Jfarper'* 


Just  Out, 

Sv;ond,  Edition  of  »tt4  Cottages, 

ouhiiged  &*»fc*r  $#,  f<?  fcO  Oealgna.  (Jut  * boW«  an 
|b00  JiiiUk??  (Ptlso  Oe$i%nl  I kvugd  ty  price  fir  dm 
$.S00  up,  Mosrir  o!  cost,  guie  under 

$UKHjk;  Twemiv  hinder  $&<Hk),:  ■ /'*8^nti^Uiihgl: 
m^errri*,  8ee  U1  FdU.  description 

of  till  ilurtglVB  / ‘ >\"V 

Pr’cc,  &$x  pOitpftid. 

D-  S.  HOPKINS, 

Architect, 

Central  Nonroe  St..  5rm&  Rapid*,  Rich.  t> 


MASfU  FACTETBERS  OT 

PRINTING  INKS 

82  ui  M Frutfort  St.,  X.  Y. 


6 Superb  oomb^fw  tdf  our  ac  lection)  of  this  large*!; 
and  bstd  pfrictteal  nit  maj^iii^j  indi^enRahle:  for  all 
Witerfi#i^fi.  *n -Oil,'  Wilier r color,  or  Cuisirf.  Pabjiit?#, 
Wood  Ciirvln^  ^ftwince,  Brs**  HftmmeHiiic, 

Book  fllnmrat'miit/ Cluirch  And  Home  firubv 
ery.  To  b*>r.ur«  ihe^.y 


eultabie  for  copying  or  framing,  hud  hundred*  of  «r fistic 
wurkiftc  deaigu*  anti  UluptraSonH,  neorf  thif?  {Itorpt'r'A) 
ndvoriWtrieiiV  and  fil  (regoiar  price  pi)  direct  to  the  i*»il>~ 
Usher.  Mohtaoor  M auks,  2$  Union  Square,  }iew  Vwk. 

nr*  Fitrely  illustrated  naRjoguv  of  TO  colorvui  itititUoe, 
4c.  WUli  Ppf*dmea  copy  nnd  two  colured  plates,  $hR, 


Onr  C'hfe  hik>^  arts  no  the  'M  \*jnz  and  Wk»ki.t 

t)y  & Brother* 

WTzm 

■ , «**,  i&Z 

b£&Tt~:}x-z 
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>ibp'£*q 

im 
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ky:€ 

lc0/ 
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CLUETT.COON  & Co 


*Vl:  D-:  tH  ■if  :c.  4 • J: 

y'J 


$8 Ip 


Hi 


BARPEB'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


Collars 
arid  Cuffs 

FOR  GENTLE  MEM. 

Cloett,  Coon  & Co., 

Manufacturers. 


Monaroli 

FIXED-PRICE  SHIRTS, 
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UvI):4??«Ikv  'ft  £&*&»■ 

A* a'i  nWtv.n’f,  '3-7'*  -toi*# 

&/#*&?  tyw*'**  #i{K‘.mfr  ' 

All  FjOr  In  ^ rtZOtub  wf*feni‘*i}ttft<ff 
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iThe  Siirth  Ptfwiittfr  TrjtwiUr  $fc 
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SHIPiAN'S  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Witt  write  » eithmit  Wotting  Until  every  drop  of  ink  i»  * wed, 

C!U.tjBANT£EO ! W*  will  nstufn  your  money  if,  after  00  Oafs'  trial,  you  do  not 

Mnd  It  HlllHfHClorf. 

Frice®  lirom  AS.OO  to  $5.50. 


SHIPMAN'S  STYLOGPAPHIC  PENS,  $1.00  each. 

ASA  l<.  SHIPMAAPS  SOATS,  I©  Murray  Street,  New  1'ork 


?Arbif  V},H\li»tfx  ,uV  w ►#  vn  ^ ri&n?  Aiu,*V«i.<Tr* 
Wfi)aQM4t  '<**  b>dL<di  IhiU+rs  *a>4  Ut  pa* 
L WlMJjMrt  <»*'  *tl  v . C*-  , 

|l  <*wr  TmAc-  flifors,  tLSn  M'fJ  A 

A.  V*  hviJ  A 

r\-  v*p6**t*umf  jr. 

? fffHenorv)rV3f  # 

0 'j f »*-  Jr  v- 

u^Dtotlt  u-  ' Krtfr’ibugitti*  «r 
L • W A'<l4''»VU>‘y.  !/c-r*  Jf.  ? 

1 >-«y  AL'iM-Atftt*  j HfiH'S-fnrb  9 : •; 

\VnM90i  Ml  1 N'bi  / ^ 

X r.*-  'frit  jr 
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£•  Ui»?  W<\rrU. 


1.  it.  * C»4'  t-»"W*Mb  ire.,  enteafo. 


harper's  magazine  a jo  vsettssr 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish 
the  New  Special  No.  3,  having  ;S 
characters,  fitted  with  an  extra  platen 
for  Manifolding  (platen  can  be 
changed  in  two  minutes). 
kv  A new  ribbon  movement  carry- 
ing the  ribbon  back  and  forth,  as 
well  as  across  the  disk. 

This  special  machine,  in  quality 
of  material  and  fineness  of  work- 
manship, excells  anything  ever  be- 
fore placed  on  the  market,  arid  has 
been  brought  out  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  those  requiring  the  best 
tliat  can  be  produced. 


GREATEST  SPEED! 

BEST  FOB  MANIFOLDING 

1 00,000  Daily  U »©<**.  . 


14-  west  4th  street,  Cincinnati,  O 


branch  offices:  237  Broadway.  new  tor* 

1003  ARC M »tfl SET,  PHIIADCIPHIA 


MORE  SOLD  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED 


Bloomsburg,  Pa 


350,000  in  Use. 

Positively  Tlie  Leading  Pen 

fflagr1 


BITS 

CiBIHET. 


H.D.WADK  & CO., 

PRlNTINCliNKS, 

li  t - FOtTON  'STREET,  HEW  YORK. 

0$%  A.  BrollHtW. 


*.  tVfiJi  tor j A frlrrUM* 

: li  b • H * Wbw  R»*ow  to  tavNA  ijT  »' . 
|,r>w»  irurt  f U»trkr,  K X 

A%  bote  tfMwt 

tijqrt  A’lmtUM..  ttftvkn,  (It 


T~  ffB  BOSTON  HER ALU  hM-tte?  «i»ilAti*nt  id  h*'ing 
the  issst  financial  column#  ol  nn.v.Ke**  England  paper, 
oonsetjuently  tstrries  fttore  Ptocacud  Admtiai&g  0»w 
nay  oilw  Urge  daily  in  that  section. 


fiARpgn\< 


sim-LtK, 

SYMsfty. 

of  yours,*' 

iSlUYLtR,  M On  I Wall,  my  mistier  Hkea  it  bp  much  that  :*h«  rides  it  ftvery  afternoon.  She* 
with  it  now\v* 

BYBN5T 

mru& 


You  iooked  just  as  seltiab  as  .handsome,  riding  up the  dwYeWay  |afef noty." 

But  I came  expressly  to  in  rite  you  to  a &pm  with  that  nevy  Ladies'  Columbia  Bicycle 


Necer  mind ! Tli  go  back  and  gei  my  Ouhim  hi  a Tandem/* 

Oh  1 You're  just  as  generous  us  vim.-riv*  : Weil,  be  quick  P 

Uhistnvfcwd  tjabdugiie  Free. 

Pore  M.KO..  O’K  ?T  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 

BRANCH:  IXOI^ICS  ♦ 11  Vfivrreu  $*.„ ’***%*  tforte,-  *91  Ave„  Cbl«»r>* 

LAWN  TENNIS  IN  6UN  OWN  OOUMTftY I 

B .\  new  book  on  Lawn  Ten ftte,  containing*  OpwsT.da  nl  300  pages,  by  H,  WV 

tfLocVM,  Jr.,  ^Ch *iu plqtio/ JUnfeCi ca  ^ W**> iimtli BJhalr&tedL  with  iihoUigtspbic 
«*<«*•«*  of  .faincniB"  games  and  tfitrvkca ; »h*>  porl^kita  in.  BalC  Tone  of  4ije  Jasd 
’tig  pJayris  of  the  country  ti;  etegiqDfc  cloth  binding.  a?*r  copy,  SI.OUV  In 
dawUume  paper  binding,  60  cent*  . « ' , . . 

\ SPALDING'S  TOURNAMENT  TENNIS  BALL  for  1890. 

\\  AT  Z. AST  A PK.RI’KC  T KATA*  mta  weight,  uniform  tlatSidti,. 

'A  9tam s%  rrm  tmerfioi*  .&vtr#  Ml  c* ittfufly  U$i*d,  wrapped  lo  tm  foil, 

||  flecked  unit  senlod  3 in  » tort,  tbdi  t&ctitin#  protection  from  d&eipxie**  and 
Ij  Iona  of  tflaaficitjv  Trtr*?;  p*=.r doijm; ,ff?$VQT - 

if  Norr.  - As  ao  a#  arfl-ti**  #i»ir  l of  theft  »>  w Tonrh^iXicii  >,  Bid  J , *2*0  the  Ktr»  Xv&r 
■H  *M*  Book.  yw  OJUlosc  ilt  each  boi  contftim/ig  tyree  :baUii,  t^^jfcftfc:-;'.' 

1/  **Tf)ix  u i U"C*rtiffr f th*r  on  tbo  return  to  Us  of  TWELVE  TUE8& 

/ CF;UTiy‘ufA3'Ew.  tb«  jr'iirfjv.  will  b*  «nttrl *d  jo  one  cop>Mn  yh^ant £totA hijui 
iftg  uf,  the  (*»vw  rvork  by  fi  W.  8l«r»itn\  Jr.,  f'  XAMr-tf-  T4Mtn**:  fit  &td&;  irifc* 
ftoy srni5r.,,_  Oh  ibe  ja  Uim  «f  ftl  !•  CRftTXp) » copy  In  fuiTiil.c^rmn  '|stp&r 
‘ ^hplUig,  vTKon  by  u>nj^  the  fpaltdpg  IVairntttnput:  lull,  wupfc,  « 

^ copy  of  this  C‘U*^nt  bo^is  *ie.rtnr«4j^>r  fot  ^ r^JfnfTind 

''  - to  it*.”  ..fytfjti&Atfy-.ttni&njer  ffpori*  t^fklOgnn,.^qic  185U,  b®’ 

vpulirNtiOp,  ^r»ai(Ho^>  hr.M'  ball  OuiOU  for  JStfO,  Mkiladtaany 

^tdr^e  dn  ce^ipiof  Jirinr. 

— atCAOO,  m Kidi^a  St  bTT  Tljjt  ^83£JL;  2®  itosw  6t 


//  \ / \ THE  easiest  running  bicycle 

Z-l—Tir  I IN  THE  WORLD. 

JVjV  JCjj^pwd.  Comfort  aiuJ  Safety. 

i iiwi  r agents  waxteo. 

Urga  liiusttalod  Cktalogua  sent  Eftsfe  fa  any  Address. 

THE  EAGLE  BICVCX.K  »*■«.  CO.. 
BTAMJNMtU,  L-nNK. 


Go  gle 


y . M ■>  • IV-M'+S: 


^yy,  vy  |f 


tm?  'mm 


PA  Kuril's  MA&AZtUe:  APYMTmri. 


No  Instruction  Needod.’ 

THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL 

LOW-PRICED 


Model  Type  Writer 

PRICE,  $75,00. 


INSTANTLY  CHANGEABLE  TYPE. 

WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT, 

PERFECTand  PERMANENT  ALIQNMENT 


Beuti  for  catalogue  and  of  Work.  Address 


BLINTTP  A CTTJRERS.  GHOTON,  W.  % 
New  York  OStpej  35S  Brirndway; 
Chicago  Sl  64  EiS  Sallf!  St. 


NEW  MODEL  HAIL  TYPEWRITER 


^KCMOWMCO  W, 

TONE  9k  DURABILITY 

O T>  13  TC  -A.  ¥ 3 -f  RXO  ® S 

IAS?  TOMS,  X25SANCXD. 

DBLIVRl t*»  FttUK  WtTHtM  SO  MILES  L'F  NSW  KO»K  eiT*. 

C*Ulcfa»  HiUeS  os  Appltettfoa.. 


Tbf  !W*T!  fttAitiHtttt  tl  m.’WT,<rlU> 

Ol«Wj?i  M»»?  • trfvL  Ri3>ta;v».  f(hcy$ 


WARRANTED  AS  REPRESENTED.  Mdree*  C 

NATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  00^ 

lOTemplo  PJace,  Boston,  Mass,  f . 0.  Box,  5159, 

StmO  la r Catalogs  ;m4  ^p^iincntr *»?  Rur&, 


f*attm?44  b y Tho^.  A.  Edisow. 

Make*  *%000  copies  of  otic  original  writing.  Draw- 
ing^ Music,  etc.  2<(iOO  copies  of  one  origmal 
T^pcwf.iex  Letter.  Recommended  by  over  40,000 
tisefs. 


Scjtfi  for  circifl^r  and  sample  of  work. 

A,  « DICK  COMPANY, 

i»  - 154  Ukd  'for**.  CKlCitiO.  3*  Jafcriy  8t^4  JIV  fttf. 


KEEP  BOOKS  lira  a L-^yJ^Iq 

pUoo  at  % tnll  Att  «r  books.  < ^otSsUnf  tortt*  JW  iu  -nui^  b^iiir  #0. 
jMW,  rtmplw,  »m  Uhnp  tfetfft  3«Uywo*Ib*  BAUfto*  fetiM*  ©T«y 
trror.  Sv'o4  tbr»«  l«o<e»at  ftAArtp*  to*  Ifi  r.a«  V9ifttk\tL 

WOLCOTT  4 WEST,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y 


yyo. 

, Nf  o ■ livk 

f?xf« 

tf  iu  i 

h . #f» 

UAnPJ&lC8  J iJGAZJJfK  ADYMTTSSHs 


PORTABLE  LETTER  COPYING  PRESS. 


OFFiOE : I;  IMKL  LETTERS  i and  Viane  I. 


FT  *:<  ' 

CAN.9E ; UAfttr 

IfoSrh .^yys-rs 

l»  FACT,  TOR  COPTFfrlO  ANY  WRlTLN.Cu 

:a%t»  '(f»r  Mr\  >>tP 

Q>»r  ^ g-.sp>:^"W.v  ;«yg*{&yiv  a 

A^'Oi  j'MA  I ft  .T»*y*i£At'  ^>vY~&V  <*’•  V-  S&UXifr  ImO****' 

•< >iYh<hW.  '-  i - .».!»<>  fcr>dt>o} •'.?  »v*$t  #y.tN«Rg  *»>$ 

>J.*.  » • $'*(£,  rj  ^f(Up  ,;'})  j',,  :.^fn<‘v  V ; t*«  . Xu.****  H U$Li  IW&  «Df/ 

#£*>**  m#  myiafoW  f?  huUUt’v  5*0.0,  4»Hiwvwi 

.?***’  ^ 1]g;< ^G^vy  --Vt-ivl::^  •;*  j^. ,v ^.pe<;  jfy*:T»N  of  tr|ifc  *mj<j  cutu~ 

)»^U£  ; 

POIJTAaU  GGPYffcG  PRESS  80  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

ytu<»r>.  mM.n..$t  wxm±  • . »;.  w.^-wv.  ■•■  ■ <.EVA>«iu*c«.t 

AO  »Wtn  $r,x  3*11  Yyrkv  ftdHK'&faty  $.  1 . &i$  *H  K s*"  StoUtUftcri, 


Do  You  Correspond? 


Thao  send  la  it*  aod  vvuwUl  y ASK  YOltfl  STATltfHCH  FOR  THt 

furiiteb  Uj  *a»« >Fouiid  ) jPOSPfOjY  1*1  N Rtf  <far  flwbkmA&ile  <*rra^dfrtr*7> 

tbs  foJlowtg  RaehlotuiMe  S B.OSTOtf  HOND Mbrtto*i&a  Ypryf*yw*d«ir4). 

Pftpsr : ( ttlllt  jTSfr  »X Lt  fffrr  <wyiUy  wimK&mfa*#! * . 

Tbem  papers  have  come  liito  r^muifir  tiWOY  \vnerever  vhowo  tfn  necooat  of  ttar  e*eei‘ 
letal  tjrw.liiy  *nd  prlcA  8s*iA  iah  d ceitf*a  aati  me  wH)  forward  yon  300  vari#- 

tt/ti#  of  M*wper\  yrHteit  wtj  Yfll  tj)  ihe  fwwad.  JWt  hiforuntUon  aeut,  giving 
immljer  bi  w>  it  i»oUiu|i  Mf  euvt’Jop^  b*  tite,  PoaUige  ou  paper  4a  chut  tS 

cea  t>  per  pound*  Kcpteae  aed  gHl  ofu?  n cheaptr  «1VU . 


We  af6t>  mak*  a iSpm^Uu  vf 
Wrtiifn#  Arui  Vi&tenj  f^trda, 

SV/>rr  iYiittV.-Ste' 

^ FM  S A HPt  m 


SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY 

YiTMiaapoftAYM^t 

Paperf erects,  Statfeners,  Engrarers,  anl  Printefs, 

40  k a ! Fnusldta  8t**  ftmerly  at  184  ^ ? 

0/TTY6S»H>ii dutferr  Jk4it.Vtad'  BOSTO  N 9 'M4 8S» 


T he  Mercantile  Speller. 

CONTAINING  THE  CORRECT  WATS  OF 

SPELLINC  WORDS  USED  IN  CORRESPONDENCE, 

And  their  Jfcfixea  aad  Biiffiie®,  for  B»nke:A  lifirob*nta,  lATryer^  ^ Tjpp^Writiw^'^fiB.^ 

F ft  is  F A C - jghttt  biciiooarieft  leave  j title  vrlxen  It  i*  ]vc*n yen  taut  D&  employ  them.  Tbe 

Vriav  mail,  Yhtmgfa,  Uoe»  out  care  tu  rp^ud  tlKt  iliSY-  .lDmlii^-:b'v«*r;.  ^s.lr:  p<uu«i^  'mtiiii  *>u  alrupiv’  darts'  Ui  Ititdw  if# 
•spelHng  of  a a\iVd*  |$*i*tj*ip}y  want*  to  boo^  ttiiW  a word  {*  ap+O&L  u>  «w;eriailft  ti  In  tasbofi  AUme  aB  p^wibie 

Tms  w^:k  .answer*  Uiia  parpoee^ 'inutedtiDroa^t'd/  r.mta  &oy  i>t 

AH  ''iilpFJBHNljDlA  «<rmttttna  vrerda  in  groupa,  tbat  Are  proonn^oed  saibc.  (iat  have  ditfcHM4t  meantogt 

:»ud  st^jisogN.  To- ihesi«  words  s»  s*hort  dedtiiiiou  baa  I>oea  giveu 
A earrtpie  page-,  will  hi-  fomw^ed  upOC  AppHeaciou. 

Bound  in  Ciolh  and  Handsomciy  Intl6xed,  $2,50.  j Bonmi  In  LmBHer «aA  iii«BX#l^ *Mw, 
w DBtrrx/iJM  txrwt'ns  tx  rag  Mira*  *r*vif#  vro/t  ntscsipt  of  num  Ji 
E.  BEtTNT,  PuMifiher,  Times  Building,  N«w  York  City, 

JOHNSTON'S  IMPROVeO  INK  ERASER. 

’ JMtad*  of  ftftfil.  jKr5U?»xigr 
| k'iu;:t  is  l-odftdcii  oli  ' mkI 
"dttSAvtA  air  files  w/iKs  c&t; 

Jv,.i»iig  ..Y«ry  ^ 

^ diifetti . NARdjf,  ^ 

. do?ss  tiitt  >iig  - 

into  f hr  j^jwtj  A, sm^SMti ,c!e?iui> 

tJr,'i*Hrtv,  BaaHy#*#*  thy  .mgtrkgt. . 

Aik  \;ta  *t&raps  tD 

I^Matills,  Ky. 


I WW  11V  1 

JONES  OF  BINQNIMTON. 

BINGHAMTON,  W.  V, 

What?  Why  on  Soaloa. 

“ He  Pays  the  Freight.” 


Stratton 


ego  I 


THE  GREAT  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY  or  AMERICA, 

, U*adr~l  PrMfW  €V*»Jo«w«.  WsrWtaju}  8n*t  irrtr  pabitjJied.  M X3«b»m  r*lt  KWOltA 

.9«(<»»K»'J)>oa«wU,il  r<f^ 10teX<ta>aiiM»U«v.  Addrea*  U.  li.  aitXAHT  « SOfl,  U&Mscv.  411 
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G°  gle 


»a  anus's  X4<ja2jh£  ad  vsrtissr. 


IS 

IMIS? 


la  t here  ft  man,  'woman,  *>r  ^indent  in  !h*  ITttjted  Sf.au  e 
win-  tan  do  without  Webster's  Dictionary  * 

}t  -'contain*.-  '6w  1^600  tvdglft  over  0 

l)ti«  1400  15,000 

*y  non  >]¥««*  uinj  uii  Appendix  of  10,000  now 
Word*, 

O*i0  hundred  thousand  iropfeapr  Webster's  Dictionary 
hnv*>  Wi*  pri»«*d  IWtr  the  cjy*ft*  Sfrtfuga  Vnbl^htng 
Company,  and  acv  now  ready  tor  do) ivory*.  Tbw*  twy?k* 
COptaiu  Mviinf  word  iliut  lb*  great  jNoaIi  WeUner,  jkf*0., 
noviiv  deflu*#’  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  comam  UT» 
rtf  ttowiunU  uru*w  worths  that  have  Ihjou  fcihtfft 

Wetwi/nr  pmiihr.ed  hid 

WetktarV  Diction  ary  bas  heretofore  been  «dld.  fot  no 
Jftte * <W»  t fc#r»  A\ 0 ]u?r copy*  bat  u w i ug  i o tn«?  %%09ii>rOI< 

cheapen  ib#  of  pmmt  ami  woudmfbl  *Coo  ntny  Ha 

Ifcuor  rmumeien  with  iiie  improvement  in  mmihimiry* 
iba*  oimi)b»K  j,ab|ii»he:m  to  print  ten  abeuta  fii  Urn  rame 
tjtAc  atotf  ut  the  i»uja*  eo*i  that  they  used  to w* 
ran  offer  this  £rftAt  an d valuable  Dictionary  hi  a vciy 
mu^h  flinailer  price  than  it  has  over  been  offered  for  be- 
*$> **  ■'  : , V'  ’ 


Desist1  'Mr  i&imnzr-  w*ar  gptxls  %r 

SPRING  ADVERTISING. 

If  you  Avosdd  like  to  see  a cata- 
logMe  sontaio*  ng  over  500  designs; 
su%bfefdt^yet^m^i«^iid  25c,  to-: 
H.C.  BROWN,  35  & 3?  Frankfort  St. , N.  Y. 

K w;»^'cv>':'  ;&^lintvC)inw»*r  Plug,  Water-. 

bnryWfttxhCW',  rtc^gtc.j  trUv 


The  finest  jPertoes 

and  Toilet  Soaps 

Aim*  Xftatiftfiiuftd  fy 

HOUBICANT, 

PERFUMER 

So  HKR  MAJESTY,  tt*  Ql*fcfcK  OF  E 
the  CCWQT  OF  RUSSIA. 

IS  Rq«  dor  FftHhodfg  Sti  Sgottorfe* 

PARIS. 


Ybe  pfktf  of *4  Texos*  Sifting*  ’* ft  $4  a year.  41  SttlUiffa  ” 
muI  On*  IMctirtxiftry.  width  in  i*  worth  -$)o,  will  lie 
• ?taHw  rod  at  the  rjP&tifcnfae  of  any  pei-*on  who  acvn'dfo  fa  Uin 
Th^ntmof  $$ 

/TW  the  ordinary  render  of  tb»Y  adTfrtiNrryiem  It  rnw 
sweifj  rather  peculiar  Uslat  we  ran  afford  to  do  W*l/t 
That  hutlhe»e  We  think  Un»t  itier#  uri?  over  two 

h*vhrdiw;^huitw)>jd  Y^bpteUifbfc  Uu  ibid  State*  wiio  would 
by  jglftd  to  (ref  \V^Wb‘yV  Dictionary,  totlr  »a  w«  advor- 
dty*i,  fup  '|W*e  iW'ant  '.fo  eawli  nhem,  iuu\  f^ry  one  *>t 
them  will,  t^rfore  th»»v  rah  cf\  n P:.cii%>nftry,  htiYtq  *ub* 
Fcrlius  for  “Texri.*  Sifting**  for  one  jsar,  Th/  V 
gvf.WuiwterV  Diothmary  In  any  ofclter  way.  1>1  sutj  ^ 
the  point  ? We  may  lose  u 3nt  of.  moo©*  to  atJt  <hin  Urgo 
pumber  jof  aubecrilierv,  pat  wlreu  we  cet  t brio,  wp  wift 
boM  them,  i>f  if  we  don’t,  the  lo»i*  wdil  he  pnr*;  Gi  • 
hr.S  X.PiTie,  ot  the  Philaiislyhin  i nqnh *rs  ^Thtr 
i4  the  ben  ropy  nf  WeMlfer*  Dictionary  i r 
The  edi-’oi*  »>f  !.he  /'7i!7n:i:,/;*ftiii  7'lWA,  ylm  rpi^ly^i  ppC 
Of  tbWo  TfiiMumirirsi,  wri/e'*  : “ H l«  ‘mvntnt*  gLAelifel 
ffuA  rtrfc  dojlarv  Sand  another  royy.  Ml e neeti  It  1«  odr 
hnfcVnr**.  ’*  " • ■ 

Send  .10  w;  “ Tcxm.^  Kifiibgs*  ^ iTitybUsn*  fM.nupaujr. 
;K«W  York,  end  you  will  pn  ^T«xhk  BVftviv^1'  iido  yf^r* 


rnirn  $&&&. 

1 ULL  V Kevtir^s a^t#4 

II  Hil  O Hvrup?  this  :■ 

9 8 9 981  8W  18w 

l|iKlo*V*H»l|t#tfw  *nd  Aa:‘sl#«>k*v  rjT**’^ 

«,  Ktt|*>^t  ^pwlpfrJ  ^ 

) tbr^fvci^  plvs^iy,*'  yUc>>v 


ACME 


A jjirtetut  vnre  n^tSrr. 

tilt  CKieWS  flr  Onnueie  proU^ti&i^ 
C^e  cinihiiif  tnin 
eh r«Mr  ti)M  shU'.li*.  oujfc 

s»if  oiiIqi?  <fcv  w»r!r  ot  .sir. 

Wjtw*  f 

Tv  '> .■■■•*:.' ' -kSi  bar 
PW  ,«f.  ‘li.twtvv.  h . r A gtCTT 

? wivrrh 


C-ftOKTHANI>.  hi  n>  ■ isuuwnfc  C^eb^tod 
V?  Method,  No  yhArtta&fciu>  ]>o«HtdiJvr:  THft^  bi*W0M  hrye 
Wlpt*  SviokYiUwp  fcwi^jniTih 


m*v 

paper 


Go  gle 


itAftt’Xtt'ti  kAUAi)$s  ad  rmrisss. 


the  button 


t<J'r.yoh  can  dp  it  yr?u^||.) 


Seven 


. ;•  Aix  imnm  wttJ 

TMn^parent  Films 


:|Sr  For  Saif  by  ail  Photo.  Stock  Deafer^  Sena 

THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


r Oh*  • Ktn\  '%,y  j] 

V l V&i  ity$u 

14  Offtr  yff  [ 


ak&Mfftci  i 

. -V*ur 


'AM  liMNi 


rttvimyit  u^Vv  *<?  hit 


man  wwttieni  *i*fc>  tm  w *co  -Md  '4h  vetd* ‘postage:  *#  Uy  <A1  <>p 

itb  tail-size  cat,  description,  mid  testimonial*  jFrota  niiers  m pit  part*  uf  ihe  n^nniry. 


ADDER  CO.,  58  Cedar  St,  Hew  York 


JnM  the  thing  for  yon?  3t  <rr%,  yanr  OMce,  and 


Dome,  and  an  ornameut  to  either. 

It  occupies  mi  floor  space;  it  will  neronimodate  a foil 
wrltiirg  oniut,  day-book,  ledger,  etc.,:  is  easily  ndineitij 
to  the  .wall  at  nay  height. 

' &*d  «&tf  tlr  I&w.  Likas*  At**#,  ftjl, 

ftVtvr  *f  Pi|rCMMt*t  Rrn£)y*.  n%J 


of  A*  CAritH&n  C*ivny  *»  &;  . ’ 

;>/V  i<  *■>«&**  ».<  11, • Uw  VCy^t  »«£•*  U Oj, 

if AtfuiM**t  j-hIt**  l bav*  fr^  iw^i»;  lv*  .•»-**. 
'mtMW »€Hf«f#W  jMkf  ttei:  %**>  a»0Mi  tliArt,  isvniJj 
• *P§Eot  W£Q§.,Tfr  IfM*  ^tlll  (hi  funjoo*  o*$  Cell*  ; 

.for  iouv#/tl«tti4  of  u»iUuy  nt  tH*  war*. 
} ^ V « i : • tbe  Wtf  vCmii  ar«  iirtvsli*^  It,  cmi»|T*rl*ot;  |t 

►"fit  au<*  of  Out  iirotto,  •*  A }4*r 
Ml  •wry4JM«f  *u<>  ev*rvtM«tt  hi  MU  pi***.*1 
5 3?2sl . $%W *,  lt  **jf  n' ,r,i*  °f  a*W  me  \*n  »hto.  iovo 

..r^,  ^ . '!  ■»«>  LI  ••.-•*  Ilf  Ply,  \ «h«H  >wr*  i«is  Ihxj  If, .U,, 

UM^«,ll4KH,  tO  flMt* 

*'  t.YMAfc  ABWJTT.. 

We  also  matmfacturv  tbe  “FaYOritt'*  iHvubiaabon 
desk-  Tbe  luwt  standing  doek  tm  the  market. 

Httvd  ^ r^PsitO^fio  tiv  .,,v;,''.;i'>::  ::. 


' ' ~i>  4 l ,t  u\  -i 

intv^v/  V.  U-kv  ff»t*  O. 

/ Uli>>UPHr  b;V«rjU  K1 

Ko  l ^5v<  NF, « ;i 

prryfy^tf’.'i  rN'»*y>Tf  thJ>;h,A 
tlyff  <w-4  ,«vr.vc 

kflrn t»*p jfn  im  a j»o*t S ttl  nr>i. 

■ i^VnAL  ^ 

f • . - , ■ . < ■ ; • ••  : • - - 

*?l  tf  <(»•,',  JtCsfij  •fiyifx+jaupu  *<yj,  tr< 

‘Vi  ' ••  • / * ; : ••>•.-  . • . 


fjr  «i  jffrrtlhto  :>  ttjIf'A.  ; fv;v  riJ^' 

p;n  «il»r  tbyviini,  <srtt^ 

,oi  t wn  t 

H*»>"  ftin  l^jlbV  .yj  i!  Ti^-'  •■: 'i'  ,:*' 

J *,!]>,»»>  Ir  ihV  fr*»  ^vjy 


««s«.  M^THBirs  soars 


x4*h;' 


WALLACE  A.  BARTLETT, 

Priopipat  iix»rain«r  fc;  fi  ttftw?,  t^;b  to  if 

SOLICITOE  or  FATEKTS, 

AjKKiUCAA  .*XIi 

CORNeft  ?Th  AND  >-  Slr,E-:T;i  //,IS>;IN,>T0W.  D.  C, 


PRINTING  INKS, 


80.  JOKN  ST,,  New  York, 


ftur  tipe  W»>ocitNit  l<ike  ere  uetd  by  Hai^rt;  sl  Dco tucuk 


i# 


ffABPICn'S  JM<Mi few*  A D VTiR TJfiBft, 


WHAT  P.  D.  Q.  MEANS, 

—TO  SUCH  WE  REPLY 

PHOTOGRAPHY  DONE  QUICKLY! 

CALL  AND  KXAM1NK 

The  P.  D.  Q.  Camera 

JUST  OUT* 

THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  DETECTIVE  CAMERAS- 

Pictures 4x  5 inches  in  size, 

, : ■.'*!' • -'•*  HE  VS1'U>  WITH  EITHER  FILMS 

Handsomely  covered  with  black  grained  leather,  and  fitted  with  fine 


combination  insfcantuneoos  achromatic  landscape  lens*  with  patent 
double  dry  plate  or  film  holder, 

PltlCE,  C&&JPX*3B3*J5t  QXLT  $90,00. 

. & H.  T.  ANTHONY  A CO.,  Manufacturers, 

iftl  BK.i.Wil,  .KW  YORK, 

AT  TXAX8  CSTABUSUEU  IN  TOTS  UK)S  OF  BOSINE88.  


vWves  A Stuauv  \Vhitu 
l:tt5irr 

ScThlUrjR  tV* 

*m?  fmts*!. 

f hricc*  lA*<#vr  mvi  awy 

Lamp  of  etjoai  mjan. 
ye*»rrr*i  ftttEfcC'UVf  styiesj 

ytSlkK tJya i rr  /it*  ,£f. 

| Wafcre  a«  OMiwi 
FTHtFitt«fe4ATW£l0i)  WVfi.CB. 
Nc ^ Ywic, Chias$*>  Vtomcu* 


A*  .OTiafioi' 

*»\ui  j*i> 

' hjfrf.  i-Utittt 
b*ik  te'iacfc* 


tmm:  ‘m«wr  ■<»*.  <***#.- 

; Csrt/t.wc  a«^ps«e«9«ttrt<NCT*'  :*«tt  cOcbjm^ww 

L*  J.  /,,»  . 


JH  N.  >:  Cm,  * nwow*  Bri;***, 


Got.  gle 


n.4&rm-$  A&FSflmtek, 


Makes  fiw  tt &*&**$  *fl*  v#i^ 


fetyltafi  of  FfS<IllWO«R®BM-  h»  size*  from  twenty-five  to 

three  tuuuire'd  ymd*.  ^ • 

AU*tvliw  nml  *iz«s  ot  tlueli  Handle,  It  libber  Plate, 
utirf -2VtbUiplt^ra  in*  IfCfBBWKD 

wlih  lnterchwi*al>U  fcW  #■  MHviugr-ainebum 

iwirt-.  Our  41 KELS  ate  bind**.  wHU  improved  *itf«>matic  nw- 
<&toe»'y,  oivevnUi.l -iiv’ihe  -be*r ekUM  !*1>or^m1  »rfe  Superior 
lu  t uuNinmlois  ftu4  Plulmli*  aitf.  V*  in.ciispnu.tu> 

. ttte  bf*8fc  lloe  »>y  li^EliS  Jimde.  . 

Price#  from  ffl  Oat*  to  JtU  /*r^ 

fUitU^neU  fJtfvu  y«»»i  Tor  our  Cat*V;V'tf*>  nud  we  will  feud  *>-y 
kitxJ  of  Heel  bj  mil  oq  receipt  of  price. 

THE  ANDREW  B,  HENKRYX  CO., 

Kiew  Haven,  Coilli  . _ 


jfVtiy.  r'.'fy- ib^lkh  V+Sirip  i ■ Ka 

,fi  *'•*’  «**■•  Vhib'^v  •*•**, 
b V4r  <MJIV  v ’,vr  '?/  »o!^  • Ur 

•i.»i<?\V.  .^»i  -iSwiii 

n rtf.s  (i»e  pt'U5  <*ir  i'l . 

\x  b ft  W:.  r> 


wt  \Ti#> 

■ 

fi>\»u  (fir*#,  (tf 
b&Sta,  a . .;:• • •/,'• ;,  •: 


THOS.  H.  CHUBB, 

TL'tie  ' SlHiMiliMiiMWri 

Pmt  Miil#,  Vr.. 


‘Jg,  A» v$ffc  V&O'V  flfayir  ■$ 


■ n*rdtve<n!  Aottqtie  sHmeh,  3ix 
v *11*  Atr«tii?tot 

&*rr»irted  to  k«»fl  to*  tanger 
*-ld  £og£  better  tha*  any  other. 

&**,  lOlna  high.  1?  Uut^dwjK 
& Ufc  Urnff*  Mt*l Town,  $NXwt 
4»tii«r-eiste»  equally  cfienp.  bat 
h*t  the  tr»do  ot  factory, 
•sj-Htsd  fot  Ctwiil»r.  J» 
WrpftVireteht  vr*  h*c* 

.,$<*  rnlj»  till#  baT’ 

WORTHe»M  Htf  RiOtRAtOR  CO. 

I to  16  SWfSS  STREtf.  6IUN0  ft4P©S,  MICH. 

«-  CM  UtU  Mb  I t n0|MM«ar«  not  «mk. 


bo  stow  Woven  hose  co 

16  CENT  -"' 

BLUE  BHANO. 


Potent  Poot-Power  Maeliiner^, 

[t--*:  Complete  Outfits  ^ 

ny  mt*J  *U  Mwd<cr»  \VUhotif  KteAni--  jp** 
.Qjjii  sucr.UHMfuijy  coErtpete  with 
the  jirttfe  ^UfipA,  hy  tfti|ipf|r  oiii  ys*ew 
ItAUbil  - «4TiN(#  M4t;inftmy. 

L. > ’ ,m/!  rmxl  imp**9a&  fw  prac.thMl  ,gjj 
?rtop  use.,  ut*ri  for  luduiitria! 
TIoiiiV-TfainiO^vm^  &*7*r<<tePr.FuZK*  j 
Seneca  Falfs  Mfg*  Oo<, 

(i? S(  Wiiter :m* * Genera  Fali*v  » T . ^ 


If  )>’>u  'CHnncd  oei  it  o/  rour  drulrr 
sent  pant;,  nn  receipt  of 


M&injfacturers  of  Rubbrr  Belting'  «od  i?4jc kiug. 

226  OevooahSre  St.,  Boston, 

^ flcrfh  51.,  San  PVacfiirtG 


nunio  rBAjysr.t?i  h.  hough. 

b"  IS.  0.  Vi  «r  Ml*  »tuwi«sy V Art  «<|UI j^wssifc 
oUteiued.  Wrilofur  In renlor’*  Gftlef. 


222  l.kfett  Kt , < bi«»ifi>. 


Go  gle 


mupstfs  JtA&Mtm.  4orsrir£sm. 


WBJtam?  C*J.  BITSOKT, 

TUB  WW:  BAB  KBS  OE  . U.WX  .*.  T EJWJK  SDPmjBS  IS  THE  WORLD 


Our  £>peemltie 

K.AO.IvKTfeV  >■ 
STARS'  SPECIAL  • : ■- 

Ciis^  ' lrie'sv:/  r 

- - r 

“The  Oiofc’’  <ti2vrT  - 
i •;  *‘  i^r^ag^ood ;>U  ■.;$*  • 

‘^irvtr;t0 


jus**, 


cfc-?*  V*  A 8*uo»** 

T*ni ;.*>.  • jflylr  K**fojr/  ,v  |?%v  i#cs>  *t-h\ N - TjfcNNtS 

CLO; }VI S&  Lv»*r\  tor  *&$  gs-Uis*. 

8cl»vov.-»M«f-.  6M|  A*  t^ri* 5, 2',/;  If'..  4l ..To h,  /r:,  .<*  tva.*  .^%|jjj 

■&bi  i K f r A*^VliAM)rZUA  V<*>,  M.  Vi-  />,  P*.  S*Vi' JJW»'‘.3T(r''f  jfc  .S/jtf  V^*<**Tv  tvLfs-„  ^Jo,.  ^ 

aa4  L^rmw**ii1rtijV }•  &*nt<vn  ■ W »4ri  *«<.<*:*. 31*  if * Sf.' 

II*  Y,T  v.  4*  iftfcwtfl  A «..<*»,  l>atrv»,  Oliioi  Tfe:  wtrrwfY  frr*-«.  i>*r  T^aW**^ v Jf,  tifaitji  £ 

C$.  t #'**$***  *»«  l^M'  J8fco*i«  i«4Dfu^  ft*#*  UutiMUY*.  Li  d*  •&*  i'^'t}  4 

■Siisu. ^ friX/lMirxiffm  A %vz,  ftaffido,  f.i  WU»r  €..  Dole  & (&.*?<*!*  TUffn*  t'oim. % X.  B.  CUp 
Wtmroffter , *****  ? Tfri'mjws,  Jj\*  B*ltt  biota,  Bfl.  t it  tf>WT  Hpf wm*  # €<*,,  Chla 

Itoffft  jfc  4?5w,  «#. ) fteritar  A ftoe«,  W*»hlnprl'fm,  W.  Ci.  ; .iiQ«afT«r<M^  lHuM(djL 


M&da  It* 


NO  FISH  & KM  A N SHOULD 
BE  WITHOUT 


IT  POSSESSES  ADVANTAGES  OVER  ALL 
OTHER  MULTiPLI E IIS*  / 

Tiler*  acv  m cwhtrsoim  pk$k  #1$  tte  Mato), 
beside  feeing  n*«vh  n**vt *f,  u*  &6t>  both  light*?  fctui 
stronger  th*b  CtiU>berfi6«^  ri^k, 

JBAoii  r«i*l  hftfe  ft  $H$rig  click  and  ^ ^lidiug  drag 
Evcnr  rtt*t;i  hat  {wio  ih*  #yufWtaAt\ 

con  at  y^ndkty,  . 

Sold  'by  Uto  f porting  dealers  c»er;  ntj^-  hat  jf 
Y*tr  dtaJcr ,hA*n\  tlu-.  vrilc  ms  juj*J  ta>  will 

tell  j<ju  hi)w  yo*i  can 


STAR  REEL  WORKS,  Birmingham,  Conn 


n&nr  i vrt 

If  I I* Mm  T W\#  atuf  act  AGCNT 

for  TerSrhfw»lti»  ^ f5*tew»  Fjri#AW:  oad  Js«0mk  II.  0W- 
Ah/r  itoailf  Adrijme* 

Ti*k  I wwmwrit,  €i>»mKWA.si*  0 


And  kll  corrw^wi; 

For;  M i^tioinT*  wU;  0 o.nv  i>i^*V 


! xod  pUpikc  UfiattT6*  tLzt***t  Ht*toni*r*r«, 

1 


_Ii**T*tiwriv.  €«*«ma Aii*  0- 


NICKEL 


Go  gle 


HAG PEG  '.S  MA  G AZIiTK  Ml  ygiiTHiEG 


Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  Return,  SI  10.00. 

< ' »"/,  • < / {inttotilnp  all 'Bxp«iuchJ\ 

" &**&**K)j%,  June  l«t,  Cl'os«^  October  1st*  ■■  --v, 

The  rodiVd  •!#£/*&$#;£&’  ftalutti,  Tfifcoiha,'  or  PoriJand  can- be-  m'ftde  in' 9 dny^  «p*fcdrofc; 

•i?«ya  ifj  the  Pork*  «t  *u  tail  ami  carriage  imifcportAi  ion  'far  entire ‘dj*fc.*nce  to  Cbe  Geyser  Rasing, 

^turning  via  Crtv**  Fall*  ami  Urrfud  rsfciii.  double  berlU  hi  Pullmeii  etetfjtere,  nod  *jj  mvfttfc  cm  NorttmrO  Vfttikr. 

.**  nival*  *»&  in  $4ie  hotel*  of  the  Yellowstone  Ihtrk  Amt >dstioQ,  &t  as?  titytittfe  • of. 


Coast, and  Return,  $80.00. 

Tbe  round  trip  ra.il  rate  fam>  St.  Pnui,  MinmnipuHs,  Puhitb,  or  AebJanrt  to  T«cvfi!a,-''g*Afile/  *nd  Yfctorie.  m 
the  orthern  Pacific  Cascade  Division,  returning  vbi  P« irlland  and  the  CoiiuobU  Htver  to  any  cme  of  nbe  c[tte* 
dr  a t named  ufcvre,  is  bat  $80. UU. 


TickoU  rm  doie  daily,  ‘ : . ■ ' 

Sitka  and  G lacier  Bay,  Alaska, and  Return,  $ 1 75.00. 

ny  yja  Ckacade  l>Wifciot>,  oi>- 


rrhe  rtmAd  btp  IVoip  St.  Fan!  to  Sitka  and  Glacier  Bay,  Abiskn,  und  vetiiht  tone 
poe;!e  direction  fry  tUeDoliimlwa  River)  can  be  rnadw  in  20  days  til  an  for  riil  .iiiO  hteunier  ticket,  the  latle* 

iiiciorfmg  !it*rt!>  t*v<l  tyistil#  north  of  Tacoma,  from  which  jmiMt  n'H  Atiekn  r U ntn0r&  of  £1  ♦!>!*♦.  pj  Addition .to 

the  iron  propellera  W*  Eu>Ktnna  > it?  sr  To  efts.  4,  which  wilt  tail  from  T(icr>tm»,  M«>  *?d.  dbU*.  25hi,  Jniy  ;$&!*• 
August  21  at*  Sepieml»t?r  40th,  wad  Juw  Till,  .loir  9vb*  Ango*r  *Jtb,  an d-  : p»>n* 

trmnirrg  north  of  Tumma  ufcotit.  &}  da$tfc;  Hie  **  <|neoi*/'  MtHlOuu*,  SU$i  .&***  long,  SfiSU  ftr&i  dim 

prtj>*ei<ger>,  with  eilectflc/  tight*  in  every  stateroom  ana  wH  modem'  iiapotvrni<mi««T  wifl  iati  Ptifo  T&cdrna  on  tfre 
following  dates,  making  lh*  tmu»d  trip  iu  about  \%  daya: Uthv  Jbly  2d> JYHb  t«f;  Yihh,  and  3Ut 

Oiagr.iin*?  of  ^bstimew  muf  be  cuissolted,  r^rvutiou*  made,  «ujd.:OckeU  t>u rebased  bjev^Uig  ob  44?  Gftkerkl  or  Dis- 
trict Pj9)tfSRffg»r  Ageat  oft.be  ' ’ ‘ r ''  ' -;  ',■./•  ’ ' : ‘K  ‘ ^ :‘ V^V\ ■ ' ' • 


?4^vv 


<!bS 


ORTHERN 

PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


J* M*  IIAvVXilVt^KO,  Trsfrn  M\\>s  Hr  Pfe.,fe 

iytr 


9W  WmtrtiUd  l)wk*.  Stop*,  qpd  'Tww  Vatfa  W oiled,  FY*,'  (,%  t?ru/  *-fea 


Go  gle 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  AUYKfiTISER 


: -T>^  years  ago,  when  as  a happy  boy  you 
' wandered  out  into  the  glad  world 
rSBr . °*  sunshine  and  singing  birds,  ail 

iMoti  care^ree  and  jubilant  over  the  mere 
T^c fact  that  you  were  alive.  Bicycling 
will  give  you  the  same  exhilaration  you  felt  there  You  will  live 
lortger  and  better  for  riding  a bicycle. 


ASK  VICTOR  RIDERS, 

XUustfated  OatAlo^ue  Fi?©©. 

OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO.,  Makers 

BOSTON.  - - - WASHINGTON. 


Lovell  Diamond  Safety. 

fttrgisfcgt,  «e«I  vcibtng 
b«ll  thrift*##  to  Mil  runtKuff  pari#, 
f oflHdlttji  pe4a(>  i ti*I<»in  nA^dlf ; 

AfttMfi  mute+t+l  (uoofir  mm  u u y%  rtu- 
kbed  iti  «ktittuffl  «ui<i  nickel. 

STBtCrtV  HIGH  GRADE  W EVERY  PARTICULAR, 
No  hotter  m&chjnn  made  at  *ny  price, 

BXCYCXJ3;  0^T.jW^0C*XTJ&  .frA'^KL 


SAFETY  BICYCLES 

c?\  $35  to  SI 00 


Att*1U>eiv 

iV^tue.  cberii  whit : ;'&*«u£p>»  filrusy:  «M/5|k.  riwia 


$Msi$  Mump  /or  |‘|u«Vmtsd 

fcteilKwit-i : • ; i? 

GEO  R RIO  WELL, 

3i a w*  S8iii  $t.* 

■ ■ jjjWr  TURK. 


r **.,v  W rtUffdtir 
^ :'|AV£  MO*  UI „ yao  M»y 
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riAit^ms  MAGAznrs  aj>  ykh  rfsm. 


310  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


$500,000  00 
1,733,053  18 
409,616  79 


"■*»»  * * *****  iMston.  For  Tllas- 

— * tut** 

Mutter  write  to  the  tenSitt*  BeaJ  EuUte  *nd  Fi- 


liiiirftv  YOUR  KtOift.tn  the 

¥ P\^F *rre «-e tAt f s u f l d i w o 

lilt  f LOA«  AS0OOIATIOH4 
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75&ht»  pet  ^7i2&? 
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of  tnm^iiirs  >a  protected  by  State  inspection. 
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teto^tete  Buttdmd  and  loan  Ass  n,  a>a»6»^n»s«^ 
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Ha^iKw  f\i)r  a vv,»r,  fxiralKaMt  ffttidt  itj  &tfl’?rn.  rellf 

ncM  tocatW  Full  inform* 
auu.  JMM  *«»P  fg;Tfe;  »*  PcaukHn  St..  S.  % 


WILLIAM  H.PARMENTER 


Phtla  iif*.l  phi  a &T  a£*$*fV 
]0r„ F-  <*Lt£NN  fir  SON, 

553  Worth  rj\tt  St. 


N*V  York 

F.  E MAiNk, 

Aw  burn.  N.  V, 


DIBLKmLS 


. 7 and  I*.  Years. 
Interest  Semi- Anirvu  ally. 


On  improved.  live,  growing  property 
‘Interest  Scwii-Annually. 


THE  HUSTED 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 


and  6 Month: 


Running  3 
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mfiPsa#  4 tAiiAz/ys  advsstissr. 


ou  by  mail  a photograph  of  my  little  girl,  who  will 
be  six  years  old  in  December,  and  is 


A Mellin’s  Food  Child 


mmm 


I tried  several  other  Foods,  nunc  of  which 
but  with  . MelliiV's  there  was  improvement  from 


the  start. 


JNO.  §.  HGGEBOOM,  Saginaw,  Mich 


The  DoLffiBRrGoar»ALr:  Cr> 


Boston,  Maf*. 
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UNIVE 


Original  from 

RSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


bar  pkh  m o.tzf  sm  a r>  rjamrsKf*. 


If  you  would  fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 
refined  taste  for  exquisite  ^rfumtSv  nse  Seely's 
Orchid  Flower  ; they  are.  delightful  reproduc- 
tions of  the  odors  of  fbeye  ■Mtisfoerafi,:  flowers, 

Stanliopea,  y G-aleancLra, 

Miltonia,  M^tiloa,  Calantlie. 

u iioi.  to  tw  obtawisj  of  i -ounce  bottles,  75 

your  drugpst,  «y  mil  <*emi  ~nunrpt  hrttHf»V  <fct  <o 

fry  mail- ..postpaid,  no  receipt  2 OUuCe  DOtue^  *P  ‘ 
of  price*'  . ’v  >f  ^1/  Y (See  :Gvjr,) 

SEELY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Sc  • *»  ; • 
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■ 
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w*rfi  . ;w  H 
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. 

r«v.4» 

-*>-y  MBssmus?}*.  ■ 


S^V/woWomit*!:^ 

ill  ■ .1 


ty  mvf: 

fa'fyjit&Xj*. 

. 


3>m  mammy  ■^.Vvsttfayi 

tfufL-t  Jri3T5rSi^|&:-  i.Y‘  rjtfri 

njwW  b-ro*..**-  ^j^.ya 

3A I Q isQmiy  -ff  V *»rM 

****  * *.U,  Vs*  >r  -h  >2 


CUSOPC  t iWtie*  to  Snrope,  tbe  Holy  Land, 

L -»ml  lUmutJ  Un*  World..  Frog  rum  met1  free  v Ua^c’i* 
ToumiTv  Vifi»^Ueti5  ct%  Host  ticketing  faculty, 

Q a 2- 1 ■&  Si>«v  W Hfo^tUyay,  N,  Y.  {fMablt^h^i 


chorthand 

*%iTnatif  <t»  un*e*»reti  «4| [p 

w » mi  m <druiiT»f.  W * « ’ll 


'Wriilfcg  &t*rf**gMv  ♦>»«?*# 
fe  F ifiaU  per$oo*lIjV 
Kttrtl*  wbefi  <V»ti4jiet«»ik 
^rrKK^'igt^.v. 


LILIES 


Sifflif  ;;  PERFUME 
i^S^CoNcdfTRATED 
STRENGTH 

SpipHpt  exquisite 
|H||EMiw>  BEUCAC  y - 

mmm  **•*}•**»».« 

||jMiB  PERMANENCE 

^■35»2iaS£5**'  DRU G (Etl*S  T S • 

SC  B.WOOOWflRTHaSONS 

RQCKESTEB.K  Y. 
iEW  YORK  OFFICE  346  B OWAY 
BOSTON  OFFIC  C 
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BJ8F8n>S  MACATiyX 


L<y*uv,  M*w 


vAMtrA^Ti;*!^  0<  ^tiB^rco  HOYT’S  CEKMAN  COl.CC H E. 


fa  especially  prepared  for  the  <2«Uc«t^  efcm  of  the  infant,  scums  i 
qwntlj  The  beat  for  *11  toilet  purpoaee.  There  Uno  #o*p  ever  pw»- 
daoed  that  <yjuftli  11  ft  i*  made  from  the  flnecx  vervt*fck<  alia.  H pet  toilet  ; 
tmy*  are  made  from  animal  fat*.  Any  physician  witt  tell  yoa  there  ' 
fa  gpw  danger  of  propagntiit*  afcin  dUeaa®*  when  fcoapst  are  mad*  ttoex  animal  f 
JfcPEp^  tafa  i a* lhajr  are  oasany  obtained  from  refuse  aonrco*  6fi&  pntsvfa#3tiow  changes  ■ 
hare  befipn.  73&VET  SKIN  SOAP  u composed  of  the  fhljowia#  Jm<v*dJeJita  * 

%*&?  Iiacos  Paoi  f3Cs  Say  Biiitarr  Tauxw,  Oat  Hxm*  Tunx*  fflnofa  bolted), 

Is  fc**t  €gc*3*  CdWO**Vt  Oil,  Pnax  Out®  Oil,  Witcd  &a*el  Extsucy,  A 

SU*fwt  Blw  Baas  \m$clU#inoua  portion),  Bosux.  FitICE,  5$  CFXT8  A 'OAKE.  \! 


VELVET  SKIN  POWDER 


.fa  prepared  ixpqpesBly  for  Nursery  *ad  Toilet  purpose#.,  ft  i*  composed  of  Yenotfao  Talc, 

S f , tfrri  a Root;  LyoopodUxm  and  BoractcAothL  3*r*e1  c A eid  it  f*r*Qp*?10ir  <*•  CartaOi  c Acid  w»  a Oenni- 
| fc.  >5hJA  and  Antiappnc.  Ttiideheateljr  **m  Wfafa,  and  u<rf  e*h*  or  harden  with  y 

) niotetnre;  tA  *«ry  *ocrthia*  and  heAlis*  to.  aft  fm**e*d  Srice*  W cents  a box 

J &*®pfa*  of  Y&LTlfiT  SWJh'  SOAP  *nd  POWTiEB  wiffl  be  scat  bf  mail  lor  to  etuate  each, 

& ^AhXStlC^C,  XaBttfctitsrfi^  Ctoemfata  and  J^aw/uwfafa,  New 

¥d& -.f  Of  Hamrick'*  Sbfuifc  p»*y  s:jd  the  c ady 

: for  infante  that  .‘approach  tHTMAN  MlhK  in  character  and  oompoti*  A&f  ^ 

> tfOSv  r«ja?WA  i*  rAkMlity  &?  ttU  produra  of  m 

$ !u**a.  HcM  for  “Cter  &j^k*  Ttr#  erwd  Abtmd  : fmr,n  by1  MARION 

a fcooW,  o?  pa^w  of  tneefJtroahie  vaiae  to  aD  J' r 

f rn«bem ;^v;y  «s^bt  k aii^  rttBH.-w 

£ maE)35 ?X3  cfc  oa.einb.iok:, 

Kim.  441.448  KfiMwrieh  Stmt.  Ke*  VoH(, 


#«plpi  jjb 

rw»>  »/«  >/« b*sl  OSS'  iSp 

•U-»^  d/:m>  fit.y  X**  w- 


Pliwr  J^Ktmrtaof 

rUltC  CNtmfFritii^ 

PHend#  J^cry  CtlC 
Iai4ra  mill  Them,  £¥C 
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a*.  Kf'ffR'U  MiOAzrh't?  jd  rgjtnsen. 


LONG  THE  SOUTH  SHORE 


By  JULIAN  RALPH. 

FROM  THE  PRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BANK  NOTE  CO. 

nBAUY  isthc, 


Tins  work  is  profUsely  illustrated  in  wood  and  process  engravings 
of  scenery  along  the  south  shore  of  the  most  picturesque  of  our  great 
inland  seas..  Mackinac  Island,  Sattjt  Ste.  Marie,  Pictcreq  Rocks, 

Apostle  islands,  Duluth,  and 
the  iron  and  copper  mining  regions  of;  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  histor- 
ically and  descriptively  created  in  Julian  Rat  nes  most  graphic  style. 

Magazine  style,  too  pages.  Invaluable  to  tourists,  and  worthy  a 
place  in  the  best  libraries.  Send  Six  Cents  postage  for  copy  to 

C.  Bv  HIBBARD,  G.  P.  & T A.?  D.,  S.  S , & A.  Rv.. 

MARQUETTE,  Michigan. 


ENDORSED  BY  ANNIE  JENNESS  MILLER 


Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  #&&&&>  . 

GEORGE  FROST  & CO.,  23  Bedford  St.,  Boston 


PERFECT  OQMPLEIIOHS. 

TTqft  A.  R*|>j»*v*** 

“ " r;  ja^>t5^v«x  uifr*cc  s>\ 

A WtfjgR'V  V4.^<d  «h 

*¥«*e.  -c-'-V  • % ***** 

. •;  r yv 

• >*A / ,:A  • •*’ 

Wiriv.  Ufe;  • • ■•:*•  • .•;. 
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Original  from 

SHY  OF  Ml 


CHIGAN 


RAWBn’a  MACfAZlkB  M>V8RTtS*tl. 


A WEDDING  OUTFIT  for  $200 

A VALUAm*  AfcTJCtE;  m tue*  MAY  Xvubzu  ov 

t HET^a  WmtiiM  m n 


M Othsr  Features  to  re  Found  in  this  Issue  axe 

THE  VALUE  OF  ETIQUETTE — Wbai  her  lay/e  mean  when  properly  observed, 
THE  STORY  OF  A SOCIETY  GIRL  BEHAVIOR  AT  CHURCH, 

;•{  THE  ttSR  OF  EkA«<5  ’ 

jA  ,,  'Vi-;*'.'-  whai  to 


BAINTY  LULLABY  POEMS-Iliustrated  by  Famous  Artists.  Yf 

.Noted  writers  or?  Educational  Matters,  Manners,  Moral  Teachings.&l 
and  Physical  Training  for  growing  daughters.  .jeffi 

Advice  by  the  most'-  eminent  Physicians  and  Specialists  of  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  ^ 

Mr..  Edward  W.  Bok,  Editor. 


Tf.it  Lamps'  MtrMN  Jor>R.VAX  has  a paid  for  rirowtjofr  of.  veatty.  JBALF  A MILLION 
A ' \jy  rppies  exurh  Issn^  b fargsr  circulation  than  tn  the  world. 


CM  the  Nrm  Stands,  tn  Cptts  f#r  Copy.  Subscription  p.oo  per  Y&ir.  '/& 

- — • '/* 

CURTJS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY?  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


"W • ti  n/  < A 

- ' CvTaJHB 

; , , ; ’ 

m 

SA&A 


a ARP  SR'S  AfAOAZIXE  AOPKRTTSKK. 


Tomato,  Mock  Turtle,  Terrapin, 

'%'X. . ' ''  Tail,  Okra  or  Gumbo,  MaotranV. 

P«a»  G<^n  Turtle,  Consomme, 

"•  Juliermet  Soup  am)  Bouilli, 

■ ■;  ■ ■ ’ Vermicelli,  -GhkfiMj-  Muilagatawmy, 

RICH  and  PERFECTLY  SEASONED, 

Require  only  to  ht;  healed,  isnd  \ iwlfcfa  .spr«w%*  (^rnfirmn  j Hilt  a e&jpved  TUgh?*]  svput*. 

sine  tCnjn  tfsuAf  td  **rve.  j on$y  Mav.  material*.  J tlon  far wurp ■ t*W»  &*  twi. 

«wiiMi«i»»w»iwi**ww»iMiiw  Jiemi  •»*  %0  fcftlp  paj  fcxiWte*#*,  unit  two 

TEST  FREE  ftMEEtyle  p.«.uh  fit  tbe.es  y our  HmhUt. 

— — - — I j»  n.  w.  nmiti'  A co,, 

rt'tt1  li?  ■;  Sots  Ma«xt£f,ci;«reis.  S->BT~a,  M»**- 


GAUNTLET  BRAND 


SOiJJ  ONLY  ft  run  WEiUHT  StAifcifr  PACK  AGES. 

.put**  4Aid  /.vAiTA&wa  to  «it*i 

til  pttre*  in  acUneaa,  ft&wa&d  cieaulijaesa* 


Thel\  A>,  Snider  Preserve  C^i.  ^Tinc^mtu 

O.,  w*id?ia  Tmiaft?  €*?d*tip has  gained 
ri  a tiona  i f^niiAffon  * pal  u p *oToma  to  3i^p^ 
Tf&f  5$  made 4>f tfe  |sut^  ©f  gftechdf v selected 
tom^toc^^tifidlv  ijOf'nbined.^TTb  #?her  in- 
gredienr^cf  the  l>£*t  the  brittle  farm  - 

ng  a perfectly  He^xoncd,  rich  and  wholesome 
dishy-  f u ited  f o eitlter  A s^diplc  luncheon  or  a 
most elaborate  dinnor, 

7?  TterJs  iff  b*  be<U*.& on!}*  fjt?ft>r*  trrzi 
C onf>*lpt!t  a I rly \ of  i h j'l  TmiiaVa  Simp  will 

CcKi<r>nCtr  Uniicst  vi-mi  grhtleuuen of  it*  excellence 
an»l  sijperinrity.  it  sample  *j.ih  ?UJ  tin  sent  free  lo 
any  HU  receipt  of  $i*  cents  in  stamps,  fey 

TOT.  A,  SNIDER  PRESERVE  CO. 

CxHKtKUx  fl,  Ohio. 


MX&PJO&&  X.WAZJXS  ADVERTISER, 


' ' ’■-  SSr ’^3?'  4?*ion  TVirtW 

’VF&It  Ttmuif/t),  t'iilt  k.i'it  *1  WJfcrA  ;,  Prinif 

•'•'•  ■***1***'*  f/»if«wWij4y  in 

><»  >*y^«  ,ip  v 

vfS|:  • - -'  V;  s^^V-  *W 

Require  only  to  bi>  Ilff<to«U  ami  aw  ttos' ready  to  serve,  r ~ 

Owing  to  their  really  <mi»erlor  ijituUJfyvthese  sertp*,  In  three  years*  tirae* 
hgtye  suiJer8fc(le<l  nil  other  brands. 

FRANCO-AMER1CAN  FOOD  CO., 

Sot  ft  by  nil  lending  grocer**  42  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


<'o  narrow/',  HuUUtati) 

»fv  1*!?™*#  of  iistrots  P«kci 

'ifn  ttx&xt+f;**. 


>.*&(*  >'(***,  $(n*r 


P'vi-- . RiviL  * 

l 8tG.  COX,  SCOTLAND) 


is  Complete  without  Soup 


Cold 

Medal 

Paris, 

1889 


n»<i*t  eoonoml- 

Armour’s  Beef  Extract, 

whltau  aolik«  *!i  oibei*  m**%  «*.tjriot*v  *«t*U>*  jm> 

Timob  DfctfSUtfflf  iliitt  «6  dQUP-i>Oft£  ;»r  oiWr  ** 

nedocAATT  wm*i-Arwu*wrN  £jr*s-**t  4#  u*«4. 

TFiib  <*im*  \ a mi  ft,  on  a trcrrofc.  a Mie*  at  pah 

or*  a.  »pri|f  ol  fco  3 quaru  c»£  tmfeT  *ott 

<bmi«asp*k>nft»i  Arw«ttr^  fou  c*n  <rmke 

Wn«f*  for  ir«r  p*r*yw*  ni-  a W ;«4*  rtf  fmr<*ot* 
Dili  Artkrattt^  IhtirnjM  to*  fiouNJoh  of  Beot  Ttja,.  So* 
perior  io  all  Artcodh-  in  ricbttO**  deilpHoy  of  ft  « tor, 

A**:  ?t>urUn**Kidt  or?  OTt*c«r  f^f  Amwr'i  Be^ 
Sfrxirtvet  or &en#  i$0  etots  tot  t »>*  Jar  to 

ARMOUR  & CO.,  Chicago* 


GELATINE 


SUPERIOR  TO  AND  MUCH  CHEAPER 
THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 

Ask  yeur  grocer  for  iMirS-oz,  packer,  and 
take  no  other. 


WlIiLLl  5ISVI LLE,  IV.  1 


Go  gle 


HARPERS  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


Protect  your  furs,  woollens,  household  goods, 
and  wearing  apparel  from  moths,  by  using  a 
Mitchell  Cedar  Chest. 

These  Chests  are  made  of  selected  red  cedar* 
mounted  on  eastern,  and  bare  iron  handles, 
strong  hinges,  and  special  locks.  They'  are 
neatly  finished,  and  are  the  best  ever  offered 
for  the  money. 

Height.  Depth.  Length.  Wt  on  car.  Prices 


No.  1, 

28*  in. 

88  in. 

100  lbs. 

$11.80 

No.  2, 

28 

in. 

26  in. 

42  iu. 

120  lbs. 

*12.08 

No.  8, 

80 

in. 

2T*  Id. 

00  in. 

180  I be. 

$18.00 

TOeae  prices  include  crating  and  delivery  on  board 
cars  at  Cincinnati,  and  are  for  cash  with  order  from  out- 
of-town  buyers. 

The  Robt.  'Mitchell  Furniture  Co., 
Cincinnati,  0. 

For  thirty  cents  in  stamps  the  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  the  above  company,  containing  nearly  two  ban- 
died large  pages  of  engravings,  descriptions,  and  prices 
of  all  kind  of  furniture,  will  be  sent  to  any  address, 
postpaid. 


The  Banner 

Shoe  Dressing  of  this  country  is  Button's  Raven 
Gloes.  Allow  no  substituting,  ladies ! and  beware 
of  imitations.  Raven  Gloss  has  no  equal.  It  pre- 
serves leather,  and  imparts  a new  and  natural  ap- 
pearance. 

BUTTON  & THURSTON,  Mfrs.,  71  Barclay  St.,  N Y 

Ideal  Felt  Tooth  Polisher. 


SHDOSSSS  87  LEADING  DENTISTS. 


NON-IRRITATING  TO  07X8  OR  ENAXEL 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

SHORTHAND.— Private  Instruction  by  practical  ver- 
O batim  reporter.  20  years’  experience.  No  failures. 
Situations  cnaranteed.  Book  and  circulars  free.  FRANK 
HARRISON,  Stenographer,  239  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
721  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


STOUT 


PEOPLE  ? WEIGHT  REDUCED 
WITHOUT  STARVATION  DIET. 
Treatise  A instruction  for  0 stamp* 
iE.  LYNTON.lt  Park  Place,  New  Yore 


ff 


“The  Ministry  of  Song. 

We  welcome  every  true  effort  to  introduce  into 
our  families  and  schools  the  ministry  of  Song.  In 
the  hurry  of  business  life,  in  the  eager  conflict  for 
wealth  and  fame,  in  the  overthrow  of  heart-work, 
for  hand  and  head-work  characterising  the  age,  we 
need  something  to  awaken  that  imagination  which 
touches  and  makes  the  heart  beat,  which  lifts  the 
soul  up  from  the  fixedness  of  space  and  things  into 
tne  infinitude  of  its  own  emotions  and  sentiments, 
and  awakens  yearnings  for  a higher  home.  Such 
is  clearly  the  purpose  of  this  popular  Collection  of 
Songs.  No  didactic  order  is  pursued.  No  attempt 
at  systemizing  is  indulged  in.  Everything  is  as 
free  as  the  winds  among  the  summer  leaves.  On 
one  page  is  Bonnie  Doom  and  facing  it  a Christmas 
Carol— on  another  page  is  Robin  Adair  and  then 
Hail  Columbia.  This  seeming  defedt  makes  the 
work  more  attractive.  Indeed,  taking  any  Number 
in  the  order  of  its  pages  is  very  much  like  taking 
a Spring  walk.  Now  a dandelion  smiles  from  the 
grass,  anon  an  anemone  nods  in  the  wind— here  a 
liverwort  looks  up  with  timid  sweetness,  and  there 
a blood-root  more  boldly  catches  the  eye,— while 
sunlight  and  shadow  sweep  over  the  meadows  and 
frolic  through  the  forest.  To  every  household  it 
may  reach,  the 

ERANKLIN  SQUARE* 
r «S0NG  COLLECTION 

will  prove  a blessing;  and  to  many  of  us  will  it 
often  recall  the  sweet  ballads  which  a mother  sang 
before  her  lips  were  hushed  in  death,  the  sounds 
coming  back  to  us  from  another  world  with  an  in- 
finite tenderness,  as  though  angels  were  striving  to 
enrich  and  prolong  the  strain.— E.  E.  Higbee , D.  D.t 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, Henna. 

Each  Number  contains  200  Songs  and  Hymns  on 
184  pages.  Prices,  post-paid  to  any  address:  Paper. 
60  eta.  each ; Boards,  60  ct«. ; Cloth,  $1.00.  89*Sead 
postal  card  for  full  contents  of  the  several  Numbers 
thus  far  issued.  Nos,  i,  2,  3,  and  4 bound  together  in 
one  handsome  volume,  post-paid,  $8.00.  Sold  by  all 
Booksellers,  at  the  Music  Stores  or  News  Stands,  or 
may  be  ordered  by  mail  diredt  from  the  Publishers. 

Harper  & Brothers.  New  York. 
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LOVERS  of  GOOD  and  HEALTHY  COOKING 

r SHOULD  INVESTIGATE  THE  MERITS  OP  THE 


AND  COFFEE  POTS 


*<r.-  'X &&&$$&. 
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For  artTX^’Tr  -&xix. 
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MASTEN  & WELLS,  Mfrs., 

18  aaWLCY  SIP,  BOSTON,  W1ASS. 
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Af>rdvymin»s  letter?,  forced  signature**  And  oh ret  expert , 
■work  t\l  special  rates.  4ddvese 
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Cata  MiliHlEAN  TRUST1  CO^feranis  RayMVMjciL 
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- Only  by  breathing  PUKE 

mmmm  ■ an^  ypife  bouse,.. : sch^oi  or 

hall.  It  has  no  rival  as  a 
promoter  of  health,  happi- 
ness, and  good  cheer. 

A Vaporizer Tec  the  bedroom  costs  but  $;$  50,  A larger  one, 
for  the  home,  $5.  The  largest,  for  office  or  school  room,,  $8. 
Each  Vaporizer  sold  will  run  two  months  without  attention, 
and  it  costs  but  from  2 to  4 cents  a month  for  recharging. 
Illustrated  circular,  with  testimonials,  free. 


King"  Vaporizer  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Beaton,  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
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STKAM  OH  WATKIL 
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Designed  and  constructed  to  be  used 
STEICTLY  as  a HOT-W  A.TEB 
Radiator. 

An  Integral,  part  of  each  radiator  Is  the 

— Heud  for — 

"HOW  BEST  TO  HEAT  OUR  HOMES”  and  “TESTIMONIAL  COMPANION." 

Gurney  Hot-Water  Heater  Co., 

Principal  Office,  163  Franklin  Street,  corner  Congress,  - - BOSTON,  Mass, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  BS  JOHN  STREET. 
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STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATERS 


Heat  your  Home 
With  Steam  or  Hot  Water, 

USING  THE 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
and  References. 


POSITIVELY  NON-EXPLOSIVE  “ ECONOMICAL— 
WlU  NOT  BUST  OUT — WILL  VAST  A LIFE  Tl Me  - 
in SELF-FEEDING  'WILL  BUN  FROM  *0  TO  24 
HOURS  WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 

THOUSANDS  * THOUSANDS  IN  USE 

RELIABLE  AGENTS  IN  ALT. THE  LEADING  CITIES 
AND  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE 
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it  the  only  meant  of  ofrf&taittg  its  InvaJoaUte  hwtort:- 
imJ  iltaettatton*.  In  two  eplendid  (olio  volumes  vmn< 
*lve  pace  a*  the  Weekly*  *d<5  ccrnttilntof  1)000  »t 
fjtitions  War  plctarea  Frtce  for  set,  carriage 
4b  WreUed  cjolli,  $16 ; In  Hail  Turkey  Morocco,  it  and- 
tome  £ilt  tUmp  oo  aide  and  marbled  ed^et,  t$2 : fall 
Morocco,  elegant.  f>3S  To  atold  ileoeplioit  ♦«*& 
UiktlHsak«  Harper  r»  name.  Sead  ttn  11* 

tnetm^l  Circular  to 

Pnfea*tAer«, 

ISS  0*»itr$M>rw  (1t!ccf«»  ili« 


BEFORE  BUyiRO  jS  RATES 

f!tcrf>or»icki,  Sanlton*  Arftrlte* 

AtDWf.  pthc  PWEL  WiimDi 
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BAstws  MAQumm  Aptsstfist r* 


ran  WARMING 
■•■  ? ;. : .hqs, 

C BEEN  MOUSES, 
SCHOOLS,  Etc. 


BOLTON 

HOT-WATER 

HEATER 


mi  ■Tjar.rcssrssr  »«*••». 

wm*  Weber  StralgMway  Valves. 

j DETROIT  HEATING  AND  LIGHTING  CO  , 

Hi*  ’<:&+' Ctifan&a.  ;•  iteiriMt,  Wight  Strwt 

* - JiSf  v^motmrA,  ai&v,  of  5 ti* 

4m  Combination  Gas  Machine* 

FWr &«rM*  V ftaie,  Ami  BrlTfiani  l3$p&  in  fcVHUitjry  Residence*, 

rStSSS  &&&*■, .Hotels* tyttedb&j  etc.  ’ 8**i»  .fob' ’ Ciubiiiv*^ 

• . s : ventilation  (indirect)  of  modern  houses 

• ; • diligent  and  advanced  method  of  today 

~- •yinidA  dttf^RtliiJly  sbfc  and  fresh  warm  ah  ; competent  to 
maintain  70  degrees,  or  abqyc;  in  iero  -Weather  or  below. 

in  this  method  “ direct  “ radiator?  in.  rodsps  are  avoided- 

The  Hopson  & Chapin  MTjg  Co,,  of  New  Loodon,  Conn., 
Engineers  and  ‘Manufactttrttfs,  at  their  own  foundry  and  ma- 
chine work?  of  Urge  variety  of  hot-water  heating  apparatus. 
17  sties  hot- water  boilers,  “ H.  & CT  pattern  of  indirect  ra- 
di odor s?  ? • sftyHes  of  WijjEcti  PadfetQirs. ■ . 

Will,  on  application,  prepare  and  show  plans  specially 
designed  for  any  residence  or  other  budding,  and  make  esti- 
mates on  a basis  of  moderate  charges  for  commendable  work. 


’ i aiii  willing  to  say 
that  I ' ttt(T  better  sai 
wirli  ihe  <05i  of  the  heating 
work  you  diet  in  my  house 
than  with  any  ether  eju 
pet?5e  of  reftni$hing,  hanV- 
wiVkJ  floors.  decorations 
coverings,  tic 


vt*  jvwTf#  fhat  a rlod^rti  pfttiuia  zi+ 

. H'U.WhJb  r Joll^  <*/)}  , r^l  Wit  WU 

wiii>w(invttl!|,  r<¥» 

yttu?  5^1  bin  wh  *s*nt+  orsr  the  hoMtir 

r k Y<&  pvft  M Qttifatitf  i>un*e  w 

3mH£  FURMAN  BOILER 

HAS  &OVANTACER  OVEN  AU.OTHEJIS. 

It  wtl)  put  the  Heat  whore  yaw  want  H.  W<>  Dust,  Mo  8*«. 

.V* to d&xiry  .jj**;  ‘&Mc  :"H> isiXiM  4>VWtfc £i«rfcd<l  <fryvrwftfcr*> 

pft: yuu&Kt&iwii-  fti^-or ter&u**  StRhjfe  nr  < > § rtiisfacvaot? 


rG  OF  HOMES  A SPECIALTY 

ICTOR  HBhWITEH  HEATERS.  , 

THE  RICHMOND  STOVE  COMPANY,  . 

NIHIWU  lf.  CO \S. 


no  - si  Sudbur v1 Sto  Bwqh  i 
Nt»;  Arc*  3*.,  F]\tU  : 

No.  i$a  ^t;t  CWvelaiid 

No,  ?y  Sl)«ii>y  &lrt.  Mcvroit : ^ 
tJlL  105  V*n  Burco^  St 


18AAC  CGFFW  & CO-  . . 

STEAM  ENGINEERING  CO 
DEWSTOE  & SCHNEIDER 
WEBSTER  & MEATH  * - 
T HE  L . h;  PRENT ICE  CO 
ALDAN  BD ACK ■->"  * - * 


Go  gle 


RAltPSR’S  MASAZUf*  APCSJtTfSeU. 


If  ton  uro  bonding  * new  bvnrae,  w h»rt  so  old  on* 
to  I'l-cuvet,  diin  i feir  Id  particular*  sod  price*  vf 

WALTER'S  PATENT,  S0|.mn|  fp 

SHINGLES 

T.itt  «*ni&  &«Waw- 

' i«fK*  S?» 

To  nwyi  *vb*r*  fc  <£  ornamc»ui 


nio{  li  dew^,  Un*  vtff  r<>«f  i*  *qn*l  i*»  tb«t 
iieoe^Aryiii  bsin£  tKjP :bMl&£rf  Mtihtfte  iU&lxfene*  frt*s, 

NAT ION  AX  0Iil!tf£T  M J£TAX  jti4>OF  IN Cl  CO., 
!Usi  “80 lit  Street*  Sen  1 nrk  Mt>. 


STEWART  CERAMIC  COMPANY 


■:  '■■■<  ■3i&  pkaj me.  STmjLtrr  iGo»'.  *»«*•*<  *$*»>.  n»w  yoi*k. 

M'Uv  XmriifAc.fnrs/tt  oftder  Moruiuut's  Paleuis  of  the  <»lir*iori 

S O L. ! D W H ITE  CR  Q CKE  R V ST  AflONARV  WASH  TUBS. 

V>c«  f ■ . r-.  ' 

WKIdt  LkMKO 

t.VAW., 

■:  :wm/%%& 

X'M-U'it  wcnM'  fiif 

■iv  itto«  *ui HKk 

"•  ;.  ..,:  • ' .„  . , »y  .'  ,;  • ,' 

ffUt  * Htn*4 f X'  x*ul*  **«♦  #^v 

! v’i:  v: . ^ • 

^ $***£  ffc* 


Stamped  Steel  • 

M ETA  t 
CEILINGS 


( In  many  designs, 

£wtaiite 

R Kiu>f\  trtuT 

E v v'v*.  :. 

g . SiinM-  -'  i: 

- fjrtr  jftjfMjft 

|J  pjiaUtftifir*  4 0r  ^P> 

I'n.S  WOKTRROP, 

17  Rose  SL,  New  York. 


Section  of  Sit  to  U filing. 


BAUPBRS  MAGAZJXK  iOVSKTISER 


WIRE 

SCREENS 


l Ul  A *1UK  fcrtKHRH  TORS*  U/MMI 


l Ul  A T*  A lUJK  fcrtKHRH  tor**  u/ **€**»  yjlStv 

loss  (BE  CRUM 

*ffc«  lee  Creiam  Fr »*?**•«*  t*  mnrt 

'Effective  and  Convenient  tower  if  or  ¥9.49itf  .X?  vatB* 


cpin  uetv  bHck  Scroll  Factories,  erectud  ISSfl  ,*g$£|6^ 

AR£  THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Onr  Improved  Window  mid  Dom  S ereeng  ?»r«  rwnty- 
five  years  \u  atlvanfe  of  ordinary  kind*.  They  nre  rtfftue 
twenty-four  kinds  and  eolot*  of  wood  {bdeKtffblly  tin- 
tabed),  specially  Aire  black  pmmtitUed  wire  neifcjtig,  nod 
Intudsame  hardware.  Orir  Window  Screenfc  slide  like  a 
«**h,  and  m«y  be  need  at  lop  nf  window  as  w.bH  **s  !\*wer 
park  We  bave  scretni*d  more  pmu  twelves  thoa-tmd  of 
the  hm  hmieeaaf  thirty -six Si me*.  Ifc*  t»dt  dfeftgnre  yoor 
biruse  with  eheapty>m»de  seteena.  We  sod  direct  to 
owners  of  bnriev*  at  loweat  wlmlfewde  prices.  If  vdu  want 
JLw  buy  S\ji%ebt*  nod  Will  write  us  number  needed^ and 
mention  Unrjmt'M  #a#*cn>»fy  w wilt  send  yon  t»n»-  aii.r 
logae,  Simple*,  pric*»,  and  direct  huifl  .Wo  h«ve  «a!eamey> 


mm.  mm  Is  i Wmm  WM  Wm* 


W *u«  «&***  Wrt***i&*M  tpu-i 

«•>»»*<«*!*  «*d  fcaitcan’t 

get  between  amd  tno*.  ttoresm  fliiger*  gel.  <ro*ght 
^^ipxr.  **>«*  vut  <*/  order. 

Can  &p  dspendedToa  to  PMNM  C*mp»«  ba  trot;  to  exceed 
titt  ****** J*  f by  insist 

hay in £ T H K *S  KM  JMtJB  fcZ  Em* 

• Jft®r  «*te  by  *JU**dltt*r  d**l*rt*  tfi  Hsirtbr*?*  and  House 
?hr&l*tkto*  Oobdsi  HlasfcrttJfcd  Cefcxlogiiws  aftd  ffoupeft 
for  400-  w iires&ttv*,,  etc.,  *ettt  free  <m  application 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  CO., 

MSS2  «X  4 ivnft’t.o  w TH^srK/Oi,  JA 


The  LARGEST  art  MOST 
COMPLETE  VARIETY  «f 
SHIIOREII'S  CARRIAGES 
CP  in  the  UNITS}  STATES. 


Dodvore*  Ereo  Ea.it  ot 
rpbolstwii  fa  TUyr 

Brega  nt  feattu*. 

Pstrusoie  to  CQCtctv  A4 Vbbktfd* 
J(i<rbcr  Ctoted  Ec<  &*iy*  Aiii 

vuA-n  »*h  jr>d^n**>.;,  *>g* 

Witodec  wbefll/  arj^fk 

JQHKSTOfi,  TAILWAN  a GO. 

4i  e^reder  ^art*  PI*, 


Are  ‘diOelAK 

.v  d\ffurv‘»^t4rf.kA?s.  ton: 

Au  wv  w uv 

ilioiHier  ai.tf  rzmub  i\»r  to 

J«pU  otlv’^jyoodeompetl 

PactOKY? 

3»?n  :**&  i WVrrti  X5YA  .^f. 


T2  EMPIRE 


THE  EMPIRE  WRIMtR 


>%  r *a  <1  ntiW  J 

«»>•»#  to  Oi-t  MJV  a%ty,»#  43*4 
, <*.1  fwtv^yi 

lf«i  pwrfSctlj'  nol'u  otlirtf  v»vJn.. 

fa  thro.l  nta  Conurh  WUi  Vf*)*t+'r  ’■♦PwvV  Ha\u^  ¥tf+ 
m fy* n*  wft.,  ^rtna-nl  ; **>;*  w«  li>  ^5^, 
r <r.»ut«i*  aura  OJ#Xlr.ar  ?-*,***&* #*a  fWfr-  j 

lo^oitiu  liiPLLb  TviUnfUKIL 


5*:  yvt#  oo^of  w H ik  A/»de  of’ 

•.  ^^4,  ^ i *^u.  hvA  wO/  Xaet  for 

jhWTk  &***»  taodr.  Oties  Jfwu  ure apw 
i c?:v*t  non*,  and  rrmfri  c(ri*r  than- 4 

l wr  wum*  tonMittvomm.  t&*A*r.»u*  * 
NT  4»,'uM0t«d  *;'*rrywtiKr**  fc^W  try  i>»3aKir*(. 

Mirr;^  EalPtRS  WRiNfteg  to., 

Aiu 5/  V, 


fMflM 

n - * ?*l 


w^anl 


SHADE  RO 


Wo*«Kftft  v*  Wooo  on  Merau 

wUtxnnt  ,|MVPf ..  iiMftiroctftte  of  t&*»* 

-SAbTi  Iff*  tvv  Vif,  aiKi  aa-fr.  . 

mcotT  Xttrrr  uiVrn  tlinrif  T 

t‘r  Any  ami::  sn<Ntu.e?c.r  TlviUg<aeArlMliC7S!»^ 1 
worrs  Ai&.xys^ 

!*4U3tr«A{  0k^u»b  ay^toiaa  Ti^iatog. 

" life  iw  • a mu  s\  o o*m  jooxv 

tv^fore.Jtia>  "go 

%4^eB8M«asa  sa^ 


Bevjir  e ilC  bPitatibiifi. 

MOTtCE 

AUTOGRAPH  /. 

^ <jrwK 


ri^;'^LABEL 

.A*  A4W  5*.  „ _ 

Vh$:  genuine 


Go  gli 


USffrSR  '3  MS  a AUKS  A D fsil 778SH , 


of  Gold  or  Silver  in  any  fore),  whether  for  Table*  Ware,  Personal  Adornment 
or  Ornament,  is  Doubly  Enhanced  by  the  use.  cK 


lf% i twite 


trial  without  charge.  Send  address  and  sufficient 
will  tie  sent  postpaid;  or  for  i$c,  in  stamps  a full-sized  bos . 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


AVOID  SUBSTITUTES. 


THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.  72  JOHN  STREET.  NEW  VORK. 


CORTRIGH® 


A little  accident 
whitih  lion  occurred 
tniUlpnso?  t tinea.  au<l 
tyiddir  now 

and  ttfiftt  in  every 
tonm 


Order  them  *.n  aw  tharie*.  They  <ra!y  coat  a trifle. 

Amenta  sod  Flo  oh®  CftirviuMieri  Wanted  in 

every  oily  and  town  where  the  Miade  makers  are  not 
sapptted.  Thousands  of  faruUieH  t;ny  them  for  ahades 
already  up.  Fur  outfit  and  term*  addreaa 

Thb  PATERSON  NOVELTY  HANtTFACTUTUNO  CCWTAStY, 
Sola  MftfluliwAarew,  T'atanion*  N.  J. 


A fatfM  vditabfe  fyr ;;«ll  kind?  of 

■building*,.  KpoeU!  jffjcafer  hc<1  Sample*  sent  o»  appTP 

cathm  - : ./ . *> ; '-Hi /•>.*  - vi  I*: ' \ > ; '/fr  ,v  : : . : \'r  * 


C0RTR1DHT  METAL  MOPING  CO, 

;4#  N..  Broai  Si.,  PhilaSWphia,  Pa. 


BAJRPXR'ti  MAGAZINE  Al>y&RTl$8R, 


The  Genuine  Imported 


Th;j§  has  been  the  first  Malt  Ex- 
< introduced  to  the  Ahduat  Pro- 
■ ( 1847),  No  preparation  oi 

v :i'  has  been  so  long  and  exten- 
sively employed  as  a Medical 

Tm»ft  Nutrient  and  Tonic. 


abstrwt  from  ihe  wi>rjk  apt 


$&£&&&£  '■& 

ptstt&fy  , ipfise&tei  ■ pubiiiAiy:  * PPef*  1Pfco$pfck  cvk 
'VtffrUh  Santa,  ; ; 

**  A h a Urg^  mtmWr  of  tek  the  ttace** 

«ht  power  to  djjE^suHd  ac>4v*vuld  through 
the  use  of  e seated 

jk  ened,  thetcfoi^  i fcgdKl  if  .■of ' tmsrticjisfc  vftiiifc  to 
flu  ihe  praefitfoner  to  bring  to  his  hid  a uittrujatuA 
H|  tonic  ami  remedy  like  the  jobim*  ffoff's  Malt. 
<S  t-u: nd,  winch  v/ill  au  not  only  av  a ionic,  hut  a* 
a dutriem  a*  ivtdh  and  winch  is  lev*  evening  than 
wine  as  u $t  antiiaot-.'’ ' 


" l have,  during  the  past  eight tjssn  months,  made 
a ^timber  of  examinations  oi  the  principal  forms 
of  Malt  Extract  in  the  market,  and  have  saitsfted 
myself  that  'he  Ji> fa: rrn  tfojft's  Malt  Extract,,  im- 
parled by  Eisner  & Mendelson  :Cbi, » is  h/g^irintt 
Malt  Extrairt,  free  from  Salicylic  Acid  or  other 
objectionable  substances/' 

?Ik\NRY  Sf.iX*  rtiila. 


; GAOTJOJ** 

New  York  is  being  sold  as  *-  Hoff’s  M Mall 
Extract.  Ttt  sbtaifc  the  genuine,  origmidt 
art it  J pbwwt.  specify v \i  O ft  A N N HOF  F *S 
ALT  E>rrF.ACT;fe.pa.rt»dhy  Eisner** 
wLidbt  will  prevent  substitution* 


. PVrur^- 

\m  HOFPS  •”  WALT  EXT 

Itnyrutod  3>y  .ElSXf  ER/‘ 
fhef*.  Cl  fit  r\ryp,  tb<  Oenn  jt»*.  A Hi 

The  Genainr  ha*  the  dgp&aturc  of 14  Joh*w>  Hoff"  and 


Moritt  Eisner  * on  the  rw?ck  of  every  bot  tle 

EISNER  ik  MENDELSON  CD.,  Sole  Agents  for  the  U.S 

6 Barclay  Street,  Mew  York. 


HARPER  '£  JfA  QAZIEE  AD 


LARfi  I lUll*  *. i* &LV 

, . "■-  ••■•  :;•'  '••'•'  '••'•.•  : •>*>*  ?rh  ill  ■<>  4 »;  •:  • -r^  fJ:  - .-.ji.-o’w -r.-\ 

nf*v  >^Vv/-*u,ii  ioti.r  ■"*%  «j>r  &•■’•:»•£  !**&'*•& ' *2  r&s  »4 t yw VrV/KViiiVt  '&}&*«*  V 

:nr  nUMjJi . €*i»  .vmurt  > wim  zfotu,  &>**&& wii  ' fi  nd»» 

fcjVM  >'&*< <*-';*>  JWtliMti  fJrv  v&8i  *.»•  W***  ton  at* 

''  W* ■'•  ' • iMl  •'  ■•o  ■•*(-••  H..VK  :i.-:f-  •V^V^^..U  Ml. 

i,f-  V*  JvtHryj**  Ttoi^r^in-j . £*«*«>«>.  *-bi*(r\  wu  Hsv*>,  l»df«  *.■  ft  Wish:  ‘ in  f*>rmnv. 

'*w-  a<  t i \rC^ mo*;  irjmiP*t6- 

~ far.  ■;£$:.■.  .5  J<»*  $&»  .0(^  4-mci^  i-v.-  ■ 

■ v; 1 ’'•’ivpiy  - I III  I,  ,. I -^WI*  iMWtttt; ffttt}'  iift:**..f 


■B  ■.■v^wn^'i»r-.isiuiil 

. . 

$K4  „ Ui4^Ua?r^v.4  ^rijjrtiie 
: ■:••"••  • • MW; 

sap-.--  , . fcjM.f’f'Jk  #$  ? •*&«£  j/St> 

rfS^gggk  * »p  i }\  > rou  ? 

' V"i  • , ^ . . '^Va 

1 # \ t - JW i 

madJMur  $ Gmh, 

ii^Hiiii' 


IT  JH  -i  tJE  WJ  ***>«  f 

■ft,  . V ...,.•  . . ....  »..  .1 


ifXt&T?  *£‘  \ ' 


exion 


WIVES,  BAU6HTEBS, 
SWEETHEARTS. 


PROCTER  *'0m fits  4 VKGTETABt,e.ftL VcfeiiNB 
iW4i3  ■ !£*£**, 1 

RATIONS  *OS  TR^eKyiNiS,  AWD  IMPROVV 
tm  THE  COsmEViON, 

**> , . !»&#.; ittiiSApT  MfOli  or 
Twi-M'  -Jeestvs-.  THAT  CAs  TIE  ’V 

S'*  «CK.tt--.  5JHTT  TO 
A?<>  a^\v;>HI^S  MI'S 

A 410 14*^;  • , . . 

. PKOCIVft  Cv  (i  .UCM.E,  : 

Gfi'i.'^SI’it«t ; i^jSP’T^  C|.NCISXAT1,  O 


the  most  VBloAble  ciiT  to  present,  for  \t*  atyl**,  it® 
I^«enw  in  the  ABT  or  limning,  w}  bow 

a wonmn  cft»  be  made  Jov'&Me  P’UHout  tbe  aid  of 
OoKRittiies,  uud  fth»o  what  r^be  lookjf?  Mke,  with  the 

*d*!,:eof  Mme,  THOMPSON, 

.$*%&& Mu:  fhr  ?%Vh  r^.' 


SJalnutS  to  ck.  Adjusts  bleSi^ihtT 

1 : 1 1 R . i7vi  Q . n ill , 1 131$^  * Ch 
f .i  ^z  rTrf^Jtn 7T*ifrrYx a rvf  ftoKo 


Lfl!  hpft'  VJ|A^.S  jb'VWo^  l>j»f 

yli  j*ry  gC  -b%tc-  <Eruvp.  ixt* tcp<- 

t Mi  U J * fcWmV  H?vd 

0>9J:t?  c*tt»trjrn  ^jr\  rh  ni)  |vr/^  tl.  $ - 

^i,wtcHr*  .n<'t  * fa.il  < 'f-C,' 

. ***  ••*  t/WliitM  • f; . TV .,%. 

jpUi^iR  irmUf*  ’P.ri-  rx  xrt 'tti#t$&i 


Fu|l^\U;  «t  THE 


• ^Uol«iVk.  A 4V.Ti*iL  ^ ^wfwbwi'h.  |* 

^ r-  0**r*.  E.  J.  K«0W!.TO«,AKaAtWf.  Mcfe.  ^ 


IRYt'HSRTMnjCS- 

HOIT.MICM.lt5.fi, 


Go  gle 


ffARPW&S  XAGA$rW  AO  VSPTJSKTi. 


1 • p t»m>diag , opportunity 

of  comparing  different  breeds. 

Breeder*  and  importer#  of 

ClYde^dale*,  SUiutu'rd~{>ted  Trotter#* 

PercUerotm,  Carriage*  Htyteei;, 

French  DrsughUs,  Saddle  Dorseti* 

.EtigJleh  Shires,  W u\bhTmi&. 

Beteiau  Draughts  Iceland  P/mlee; 

Suff*»lk&,  Shetland  Tihi  tea, 

French  f ’oacher^  Holstein-  Kneatan 

Olevehurd  Bays.  Cuttle* 

IfudUieye,  Devon  CaUle. 

AU&  Dealer*  in  Real  Relate 
Our  cwtompm  l>*m*  tbe  advantage  of  our  many 
y**tirwr  experience  In  breeding  and  importing  ; e«P©» 
Ha?  fjOtttUy  ; large  variety  and  Immenue  col* 
kisdaii^i  otiportedi.iy  .of  comirnrhig  (Ulferanl 
aiw  K*<iv  prleeft,  t»ec*)4i««  <»f  our  tm- 
egaaile^i  lint tittle*,  extent  o£  bu*D)e»«,  aod  low 
raiea  «>f  IraORportbl'ioo. 

No  other  £»Ubtl<il»meRt  In  Use  World 
offer*  enelt  advnnugee  to  ill* 

P u r i'||  auer.  . 

Price*  low.  Term*  easy.  Yi#l;ov»  welcome  fUyw* 
Apoodcnt'e  tfobetasri. ' Circular*  fri*s. 


IHOSTftATW  SEES  CATAiOSUE 

FOR  1890. 

AND  ONE  PACKET  EACH  OF  WE 

NEW  BUSH  LIMA  BEANS, 

AND 

GIANT  PANSY, 

Which  together  retail  for  25  cents,  upon  mention- 
ing this  magazine. 

PRICE  & REED,  Seedsmen,  ftlh&ny,  R.  Y, 


OAKLAWN  FARM. 

jjA  348  PERCNEROR  8 

KlaSk.  french  coach  horses. 

.DttPORTlSJj  BREIHf*  1M* 

Among  Oa.klawn'a  Importation* 
■'  * jear  ur® 

fr^*PsiliSERS  OF  88  PRIZES 

XV  at  the  Great  fl hows  ot  ynvmv^  and  oi  these  were 

If  42  FIRST  PRIZES  | 

If  At  tli«  VntreNAi  lfttpwl<ion,  Pwh,  U8# 

.•  13  1MW3T  PRIZE*. 

•TOOK  ON  HANOs  070  HEAD 

Address,  for  900- page  catalog  tie,  tree, 

M.  W.  0UNH1M.  WlVNE,  lUWOU. 

Thirty- Jive  mite*  we* t «!  Chicago,  am  the»J.  AJi-W- 


Thirty- dre  mile*  we*t  tft  Chicago.  <m  th*»: 

H i,  between  Turner  4 unettoh  Ana  Elgin. 


Ur*  t -v  •. 


OVER*  THE 

CHICAGO.  ROCK  ISLAND,  & PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


The  Direct  arsd  Favorite  Tourist  Line 


'T^GV  rw^iirr)t«  . tU»:  *':G  Tli*  ^;GwV»  v;»  Gfte;.* 

1-  • ./-  > •<  :•  >r  v . i ■)?:>:  ■ $p},wgSi%  (Vkr:V;  VVf> 

G».c -tte  A^-^,\rief, vju ' 

• ■'••'V'- -,••  . *-■  '.•«•«  '*•  :.••••  V4*’-  G'i'  - I *tv  */■;  -r',i  I'U' $&**&  •:*(’&>&*{ 

jtjtef*  y*t  ; • A .S^V*  ViG  .- jrub&&i<^tai.  •ui|»i.-'=ici‘t;iii»al  c-jftijs?*- 

\‘)i*o*  it*  4«|Wiv  ^Wyiinlk-  'jtyhV:;  1 WUft-  .cfc#R#v  :o*  ru»f{#:) 

hit  & . ^.  - v *V  • \ .-.  V . ■ -V  ;':0:  ;•  . •;  :\  ;\  ' /•  ; : ' ^ '•  ' ' ',*  • / ' •'; 


Our  Wla^hificent  Vestibule  Trains 

A 'l  ■ K Ml  ;(f.  Wi,1.  ‘ ' I «'  • • •. »VJ  • (•*.'.•>  r//Ol'i  “ « -l‘  • •Mj.-.fi  »%  l^V'i-. 

. • •.■».,  I : »„• 

hnctr  aAt.'V^vArm^jl  l)y  jfrWtisf .Tftv 'tyfr. 

rtc  Alf  iiwi,*-  <*f<U  * * -f jep.  V-  -;  C-flr  ^fety,.'.. 

t . #*!§  I ijg$[ jfy : , ! ; t ayti.  * &SS  sytyfit.  ■-  ;*'*&  y*vp-  jfrjJKt  -if I? 

y'lfS Sd1/'  aj*j ! rjJ^Afv.  »V'  tt-f  *^vWr>  ^ %Vv‘jA'  ^ k . . ..  - 


iTtfatylVy: 


iiiljtTj#  \ •.nvJtAs 

iHf  tfpip'J  v fot 


pbSf  John: 

fe?*M 


fieri!  Mat-fts: 


;y>:  #•&■+>/,; 
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Original  from 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


Deer  Park  and  Oakland 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES, 

3000  Feet  above  Tide-Water. 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  21*1,1890. 


These  famous  mountain  resorts,  situated  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alleghanies,  and  directly  upon  the  main  line 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  have  the  advantage 
of  its  splendid  vestibuled  express -train  service  both  east 
and  west,  and  are  therefore  readily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All  Baltimore  and  Ohio  trains 
stop  at  Deer  Park  and  Oakland  during  the  season. 

Electric  lights  have  been  introduced  throughout  the 
houses  and  grounds ; Turkish  and  Russian  baths  and 
large  swimming-pools  provided  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 
suitable  grounds  for  lawn  - tennis ; bowling-alleys  and 
billiard  rooms  are  here ; fine  riding  and  driving  horses, 
carriages,  mountain  wagons,  tally-ho  coaches,  etc.,  are  kept 
for  hire ; in  short,  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  the 
comfort,  health,  or  pleasure  of  patrons. 

Rates,  $60,  $75,  and  $90  a month,  according  to  location. 


ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  addressed 
to  CEORCE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Hotels,  Cumberland,  Md.,  up  to 
June  10;  after  that  date,  either  Deer  Park  or  Oak- 
land, Garrett  County,  Md. 
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Nicholson’s 
Liquid  Bread 

I s add  largely  throughout  the  Un&®  M tfd 
abroad,  h an  ahitfwtly '.pure  nfxti  *x* 
m^  otrfelicious  taste*  Its  he;dtb*n?3taf- 
fog  qualities  are  wonderful.  .Arv  excise  t 
liquid  food  for  the  sick  or  well,  Recom. 
nvevukd  by  pby^ieiAas  for  debility,  ex- 
hutistfon*  acd  sdig  diseases.  Afcft  to 
nursing  mothers  and  fo&stf  invalids.  An. 
exbel  foot  appetiser ^ i n a Jd  to  diction 
A valuable  restorative:  &»d:.  constructive 
with  low  akpholfo  devefnpmfint.^ — 
Choicest  matenah  used  fo  i&  i&snnf?&, 
tim\  and  ripped  by  time, 

Medical  xud  $x>pul*r  expcriraice  ha* 
proved  the  Extract  of  Malt  Jt  tnost  Wd* 
able  tonic  or  leinediaJ  preparsbvft*  v?  hfob 
.'/  is  freely  prescnbyd  by  pbyskuanA,  eeps. 
dally  ^hdeihc  her*ous  or  physical  .sys- 
tems' are  injured  by  disease  or  overwork 


; CtmcMit*  RfWEMt  Cum 

Skin  a»<o  Bwoo  Duiumb 
1 ^ flta*  wo  Soujsflfuuu 

JvfO  .>«*  oak  pq  Jtmno*  vn  to*  g*TK*u  m wmea 
XT  foe  CtTTiorRA  Rrmcto**  are  fc*4d  b>*  the  Um?q- 
eaiKta  Upon  thousand*  whows  Jirtj*  have  been  made; 
happy  by  the  wire?  tot  BgMntri j<c>  huinlihub)&  itciiing, 
anif  UifofMy  flfot&sefc  *4  die  tk*u<-.  scalp*  <uid 
bk**X  -vrtifi  mao >nt  hair. 

^ItfTfotJUA,  the  fTTiiat  Skill  Cam  ami  Ctmcuiu  eox>„ 
M ezquibiW  Skin  filfeiuufieq  pirp*fod  litim  fo  orUr* 
'JjaUy,  had  CpTrmrf*  UtwM.vayT,  tbe  r><?w  BliXKlPiiri* 
t^fr%  internally.  _anc  a fWffJlVr*  ctsf*  for  er«y  fom  o t 
hvin  and  blood  dieeaae,  from  phupte*  to  fcrotfuliu 
BoM  everywhere.  Price.  Cttitmu*  80c. ; 8oaf~ 
tftf-;  n^ovvfjsm  it.  Pn  pa^d  by  XUy  Forrita  Dava 
*«fr  Cubical  Co..  Bof-ttm,  M«f>* 
fiemi  for  M Uow  n>  CinvSkln  Ibsen***.'' 


Fptafr,  blackheads*  chapped  awl  oily 
»Wu  f>*e?v*nfc?*i  by  Cimwpr&a  $o<*.  —W 


liltenmaitam»  Kidney  F*mfcs  and  Weak- 
eow  apesdlly  cured  by  Otmbtt**  Anti- Pa  r» 
Fiuw«tt4  foe  only  pain-killing  plwfrev 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium 

Vor  tto  cur*  of  ‘i'mui&r  in  *4  it*  fortua,  without  ib* 
uw  of  the  fciitfc.  Kooks  wtfti  complete  Is  formation 
mailddfim  Address 


Solti  by  all  leading  Grocer* 
and  Druggists. 


sffli  method  of  application  h tit*,  )xt)y  practical  and  successful  treat. 


nrent  td  Catarrh  offered  to  the  public, 

The  imedicine  & sppjied  16  tlfo  seat  of  the  disease  (where  * 
of  ointment  nevtr  reaches)  as  ^uci^fuily  by  the  use.  of  out  liis&f- 
ttefoxittt  if, The  disease  ivas  joedted  .upon  tlie  surface  ^ the  bo^yiv 
Our  nrmedr  sqWw  idfe  reMorvs  the 

-muc^tur  costing  of  fbe  nxsal  passages  to  its  pormal  hfoaltfiy  ran  flit  \ot\{ 
F<?y.  Its  ra;e!Jc*«S  it  $£ . 

&ftSe  By  nil  pruggimts;  Trice  |^r;"bo<tfo.; 


sujffidtor.  tent  b>  iuail  fo  any  address J |kKt«ge  prupaich; 


A Treatise  on  Catarrh  sent  gr&tis.  'tipm  A^liiafAam 


The  perfection  pf ; table  wafow  with  mineral  properliee  titwurpK*^)  la  the  uestinvni  of 
Dyspepsia.  Kidney  and  Liver  itonhfos,  G.oul,  Itlieumatlsfm>  e»^  ■'.  ,Tfte.-.bM«Vv^?»  o!  the  sbriac; 
Khow?  a ei>uibinfttii>fi ;,;ot yi^u#  unequalled  itr  any  other  wat^t  ^ 

fore  the  pdlrfic.  but  A-'shqrf  fo  tba^  timo  lio,a  syqu  :pub,Ue  ftifor  ijb  u degm^ 

Bend  for  analysis  of  C;  F,  Ohandler.  PH  D, 

QNEITA  SPRING  CO., 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

At  Qrootfre  and  DruggisU 

m 


Go  gle 


Nature's  Specific  for  Acid  Dyspepsia > 

A Person  who  Uved  far  Y«ar#  on  TEA  and  CRACKERS  Eats  8AC0N.  CA8BA6t,  *!5d  TURNIPS 

Oase  oi  CApt  J*sac*s  CoytogtpnT  ot  YJrjrtnlft.  Statement  frpnf>  him,  trodor**#  Uy  In.  d V Volemsh,  * Retired 

of  'Ns'vy.  oi  S«>)U«bnii>/V-lrgliajia* 


CAPT.  JAMES  COViNCTOH,  OF  MT,  LAUREL,  HALIFAX  CO.f  VA. 

HIS  STATEMENT. 

'‘For  a niuaher  of  years  1 was  tbs' victim  of  & most  dtettesfing  form  of  Xi*&erT#iA,  lo  ea!  m?#if  or  t>ep*u. 

and  fifed  ctrfirzly  npctk  Txa  amt  CpAOkEAft,  *.*i.  Mruc,  irtfar  Mmd/ie  urtiak^.  1 vcne  subject  u> 

ttaiwe*  and  *oroirJirg  */fet  eating,  wnd  <K*aL#io?ia)Jy  <B#ch*TEed  from  juz  empty  vUxuvLcb  a yellow  acid  -fluid.  L had 
become  etnncialed  And  my  gensnti  hettJlh  prc*str#iod  to  a dcgre*  wfctoto  V(mpM|  w*e  to  abandon  ui!  Mention  to 
buttlne**  *Sb&r*  I hud  the  Assistance  of  the  beM  rruilicaf  akWL  bat’- lit  proved  unavtfUing)  and,  alunm  wllhont  hope; 
of  relief  from  any  eoarce,  commenced  ib*  iu«  of  Bt^FFAtO  " A " ' VJ*  " k ! rtt  ~ 


. _ w , ^tTRffl  WATER.  Sprtiijj^lw: $M  twif  Ju*  of  vrhU&  ftfr  n 

few  month*  relieved  my  painful  Mid  atoinaeh  dif  order,  restoring-  perfect  dig^alirm.  1 now  oax  v^SUi 

ImfwSftHy  .Cab****,  *nd  Ttr**r,w,  and  whaieier  ah*  I fuurty  I Aip  fft  vigttrooa  ^enorai  health  and  actively 

engaged  \u  business  pnwnita.  RTIFFALO  VVAY.&R  / tofiaw  to  fa  tiU  that  fo  dtasMrf/er  itn 

Dn.  -John  C.  Comdex,  Sctgeou  (Retired)  U.  & 9favy,  8£d’t3»bTVf$j\  b , jV ' 

“1  am  not  a practicing  HijpMcian,  awd  was  not  the  Attending  rhyjdcwn  of  Jiigtiui,  bat,  h»  a neighbor, 

knew  of  hi*  condition,  s nd  •fugf’etfed  lb*  wee  of  BUFFALO  TJTHJA  W.VTRK  hi  hf»  cG*e,wlth  tfa  t fmarbtbln  wultt 
abate*  *ta?*d  % Aon.4’  ‘ , . • •:'  ' \'  ' 

Wnter  ha  <Aa«i  of  ancf  doseai.  Vial!-£L*tfm*  boUleev.-FIva  BoU*rf  pet  tiuci  t»*V  hero. 

THOMAS  r.  COODE,  Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 
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HANSON’S 

MAGIC 

CORN  SALVE 


If  .jopi*  ;druggidt  4oop  not  keep  Jt,  do  not  let 
him  convince  .ydS  that  some  iuntarioM  is  prst  as 
good  r send  % mail  to  W.  T.  HAIV^OIV  Jk 

C0M  Schciicetady,  X,  lr, 

Price  I»1  »«d  ccitis. 


**  VP&ffll  )*  • jftft  fribifb*  «'*l  * 
■ V*>  ^ \ *>»  >-tr v^a. 

<S>  \ V*  v**''*  V W .*  * * JM 

Mi  .t  ‘ 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES 


“Urt*  ttrvis* »« 

<»T  tflfc  liaif 

£«#'.  tU-rxVj/ie^lfJk . vurdt,  'uiv 

Whrt  »!#.  r-d  . UV.  OU.V  Mfjfifc  - Ui>jV*', 

jr tor*  ttew»iw  </«5T*V  fit  Ypt'tii*, 

.♦inmn&f,  rf'.  CtvtiiMUrKiVoii  tw,  m ti^t  wtjr  pftrtMX  If 
0/uilc  oifi  Ali  8Kih  ^0*1  Si«ilp  «oVi 

Tv M4imoo<  :^U v&4tfudt.«>->tfiy  MArt.#*,  «iii»e*!nCGt  ii>r. 

JOHN  H.  WOODQUftY,  U^waso^z 

.*!#&  tV«r*t  4vJ  Strr^l*  \ork  V>ty^;. 


SgSi^-  ''. *-s|K.  ‘ 0«  Am  ftltgp&i  Ap>*-ittpr  ** 

larfantft. 

T^nS  irr ?ebUr  iad  £fvjr 

gm* Tkvfk,  ftoti  Cml  IrrTalJrn^  *Vr^frt^*nk> 

i&OMi$to&hws  of  itosaUtf #ad 
iwii ayff  fso L*>  hum*.  fcra  ww*  «pr4i n*„  dte.  iV<^,  W C%# 

Hi  Hxnttiu  BARCLAY  & CO.I  »ew  Yor*. 


b compound  oxygen  T#u?»m 

& IV*  CUIhirWl  05LPV  *U&**^.. 

1 ftf  '* 

ft»jk  pHjnjOtbl  -Sp^j^fcWf, 


U,  & COMPOUND  OXYGEN  CO. 


If  If  wWi  >+*vV  3[*»VU>0/ > ^vkirf' Wo  *>*■••  nVja  -to  pnrrvml  lift 
i\ht\  *<*$.%■.  IV  Ifofr  rUfW; 

>?(  4 flfe ivs/fe^'Visv  ha.'vV^*  '^>7^*' H y A&hw&w.MvJ  *t 

Vl'  t V)t<^  y.?rv  Rlf^  (p 


FOB  THE  SKtK  AKO  SGAl,P> 

•mu  <&»  r fcU&t*  p3SfA«»:t»  ^7 

VX&M  ,3tT4»i4f>©**iTi  K jl^^vTwwfirt  or 

i*-*  ur  .-fftiA  v>v^w  i'it.'tJk*  “*r 

bVifi,  it  V^i><’,^’e^ ''*•». wi 
i»,fdki  Vf-  ^ >^tii  WiiiU'i  Ofl>  x 

s» tie  *.r;>  <•*,., rvfr  .i#M.  »Vr  % ^•pnc«»:t’*v«k- 

TrtT  ft  «A'>  ilr*'  At  t»Jpm‘rncJ*i  /rutV»-  - «iV»> v”/  W *jc^j<<  Ov  Oj» 

VvCmI.  < lv>  * *i  «,nrih*rw <•  • H’ in  %t*r ***.•*-£* ‘('.ithwf^'vrt  .WtXn^. 

I|  OMfitt  fftutr.  Town#  ii»^K'. ..v*Jim*»*vr,.Tt^  fcriyt... 


SOUND  DISCS  ?5gS?SS5Rt 

♦•*>>  *£  f‘v*\  tt  ^)0V4V  fypt 

irh.fn^  M-  fV'  t!  Wj?  iw-  cv’odvhv  <jwn^  m Wm?{  Yytix 
U.1  W'oro-wlfwifM*  v&liwtt 
&&**/&  L Y* 


P ISO’S 

CURE  FOR 

I B 

I Ciux-i V tevv  ai t y.‘I^*  i: 
1 ia,su^  Cttn$d&in  *t±kk' 

UllA;.  rctrcL ; VAA*le',-»»  - U'f fV  W 

u ^vfimjb  , Jj\;  Aptu^/^v^  t* 

CONSUMPTIO  N 

Digitized  t/  CjO  gk 
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UNIVEF 


IICHIC 


UAICPmcS  MAQAMVtC  Aft  Vr.RTtAKfl. 


■*  Makes  the  most  dainty 
Ghickewand  Lobster  Croquets; 
fries  Oysters  and  f ritters  most 
deliciously  and  nutritiously ; 
compounds  Chicken,  Potato, 
and  Lobster  Salads  most  tast- 
ily.:, dresses  Lettuce  most  ius- 
unously  and  digestively  ■>  com- 
poses the  richest  and  choicest 
Mayonnaise  Dressing ; and  is 
in  every  respect  the  finest* 
purest,  and  most  -healthful 
table  condiment  for  the  pres- 
ent season.  V / 

I iu ported  t.v  F.  A,  KKH’HAKD, 

lie  Cheatast  St,  Fhiledalphla. 

Chit**  AgtoL 


JAVA& MOCHA  < 


l*API*  A PERFECT  AftF  &9U&  COJH 

COLL  ?-4  Biwnrat:  phi)-’ 

rnf  f rubHAPHi?  «&p«ES£nmG  tea; 
I SiK*Li  AND  COfllE  CUlTURL  mi 
BE  SOlT  Oti  RECEIPT  OP  TOUR  ADBREF,?,.  • 
CHASE  A V 

to$BijpSp  sTi.  mztw.  \ 


‘‘  CEREAL  FOODS," 

1JIa*tWiUon«  of  ‘'  BifmathnV 
Mil  lii * ;V  Ceranlitie  Czttik 
Book, n cs>o utiiiittK  many  reame**  for 
prcDurin?  oi  Fttofl*," 

«\ii  Ni  mem  i\>  any  one  wt»o 
will  fiaenilpu  wtoeny  t h is  ailverTme* 
m#nl  ym»  *eevt  and  tHidoa*  a bvf> 
cpifL  *iam  p fiw 

Tl*£ CEH  KALINS Mm.  VQti 

WpMBUClKtt 


mssmusmsmi  % 

Jkf'JPATlAJ  Vli  *i 

•Aft*)  oifctw  turn?  **?• 

UP*  Wutttkwi  to  Dm  Wv'c.Wt&r  toVtcvK^j 
by  .*inv<.  IttomiWK. 

«)«rx*5.  ituMiu,  pwWKW;  tm> 

*t\4  fanui/jv  N<>  Vw  romu.  KJir- 
jwu.1  *1  for 

Titkxki  ’‘Ah  Ma *V  tfotu HiVTKm,  y«rl\ 

stagHjtl xtm  \rjkH  »rto**r  OemoDTiirtHif 


VISION  mr  COfcK  i$*FON DENC& 

A.  J4V  vUO*K  A CO., 

OPsci^Ei/it*  ^nid 

. '>**  *’Mt  *‘<M  8**  York, 

System  copyright##. ' Send  Cor  clreajfo 


Ptfactiva 


mm* 


OWDREV 


DEVILED  HA 


f.;...a. 


CHOCQUTE 


3^o»;i^ifApoNs 
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Qrigintal  froi 
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{U firms  XA (iAZHff.  AffYKKTtSK/t 


What  is 


Caatoria  ia  Or,  Samuel  Pitcher*  prescription  for  Infants  and  Children. 

It  contains  neither  Opium.  Morphine,  nor  other  Narcotic  substance. 

It  iu  a iiarmleaus  aubatitwte  far  Paregoric , Drops.  Infant  Syrope,  and 
Castor  Oil.  It  is  Fleaaaot  21 s guarantee  la  thirty  years’  use  by 
MilUoin*  of  Mothers.  Castoria  kilia  Wona*.  Caatoria  la  the  Chil- 
dren’s .Panacea  the  Mother's  Prieofi. 

CASTORIA.  CASTORIA. 

ifteh'WH  ftflk.  tsmflpth*,  “<s**toriu  1*  Ki  Mil  (ittpifl  >0  fJilMrvn 

o»f  Mo’wapk.  Jtturrfeiwi.  f.ra.  (»(lon.  /.  »«*■"«•*  »«  « *«P*ri»r  »*  »T  prr- 

[»t»  JseslJhi  .toil  pmmn.l**  4i««»tlon,  **  ° ^ T'  UU'BES  o n 

UI»ou».  tajwrioiti  iuwH««W«  Ill  Bo.  Oxfi.rd  tL,  JbWljii',  % T. 

'Pit*  i;i*ufnor  Company,  7P  Murray  Street,  N.  Y, 


^AavIHi  <A- 


Has  leased  and  remodelled  the  entire  ‘bmlding 

305  FIFTH  AVEmiB, 

Where  a retail  department  has  been  established  for  the  sale  of 


and  a complete  line  of  the  highest  grade 

Concentrated  Odors  for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Waters,  Sachet  Powcie 
•.Dentifrices. '•Manicure  Goods,  -Etc-, 

mst  wrrriiEB  poa  mn  in  sm*%ncr. 

This  department  will  contain  eyfciy  requisite  and  luxurious  Appointment  ot  a 

repeipi  ot  rccjpfei; 


\%  )isx  *rtfc JeS  will  he.  mailed; 


HARRIET  HUBBARD  AYER 


305  FIffcii  AYenne,  New  York. 


D igjtized  by  Q Q 


HARPER'S  -VAOAZISE  ADVERTISER. 


TRADE 


HALF  a HALF. 


Your  Furniture,  your  Show-Cases,  your  Goods,  your  Heads  are  in  dauger. 


OAwssjtriZ/1*  Gwrfp 

Afi-O  fiWiQfKZ-  o- 


NORTHROP’S  PAT.  PANELLED  and  EMBOSSED  METAL  CEILINGS 
sure,  safe,  ornamental,  and  durable.  Can  be  put  up  over  old  broken  plaster. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices,  and  give  diagram  and  measurements. 


mm. 


HATH  EDITION.-  1 13  TH  THO  USA  ND. 

ENGINEERS’  POCKET-BOOK 

• By  CHARLES  H.  HASWELL. 


Mcch^l^  rturf  Rnginecrs’  F^ckfei-Book  of  TnHte*,  Rule*,  mid  Formula#  pertaining  t<>  Mechanic#,  Mathematic*, 
tittd  Phjrftkv* ! including  Area*. Sqtiaro#,  Cubes  and  Ro<>i#\  &<-  • Logarlt  litas,  Hydraulic*.  ITy<m>dyn*n»cs,  Steam 
mid  the  $te.ttm4£ri£}fi<’.,  Naval  Archiuv’tur*%  Btd#ourv,  $t^nnv-Ye*»eif«,  Mi  He,  Ac.:  Lime*.  Mortor#*  Cement*,  Ac-; 
Orthography  of  TeOvnicftl  Ward*  and  Term*,  Ac.  . Ac,  I2nm,  Pocket -Bo*k  Form.  pi><  830,  $4-00. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS.  Now  York. 

The  above  work  ix  for  Male  hn  all  bookseller*,  nr  will  be  »nU  by  Haufku  A 11  rot  hicks,  pbitfagt  prepaid,  to  any  part  oj 
the-  United  State*.  Caoadax  or  3fexieox  on  receipt  of  price. 
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in  class  orwqod,  Filly  Equalto  i 

THE  BEST  IMPORTED 
■FOR  FAMILY  OR  -^^HV 


RECOMMENDED  BVOUR- 

,rBEST  PHYSICIANS.*- 

li/T^^^EOR  SALE  BY  fttt  f-IHSl  (LA)) 


nARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


The  N ew  and  Leading  English  Perfume. 
Over  200,000  bottles  sold  in  England  the  past  year. 

“ Chief  among  die  fashionable  scents  of  the  season  i$  CRAB-APPLE  BLOSSOMS,  a perfume 
of  highest  quality  and  fragrance,” — Court  Journal  (London). 

**  It  would  not  be  possible  to  conceive  a more  delightful  perfume  than  the  CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS,  which  is  put  up  by  the  Crown  Perfumery  Co.,  of  London.  It  has  the  aroma  of 
Spring  in  it,  and  one  could  use  it  for  a lifetime  and  never  tire  of  it.” — Arf?e  York  Of/stnvK 

M This  CRAB-APPLE  BLOSSOM  PERFUME  reminds  one  of  all  the  sweet  scents  of  the 
country. ” — Lady's  F tutorial  % I .omion . 

The  unusual  lasting  quality  of  this  delicious  scent  renders  it  more  economical  in  use  than  the 
cheaper  perfumes.  A few  drops  suffice. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Perfumery. 


New  York,  and  the  perfume  ordered  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  free  of  charge.  The  larger  sires 
are  the  most  advantageous.  Send  50  cents  and  a full-size  tablet  of  the  delicious 

NEW  CRAB-APPLE  BLOSSOM  TOILET  SOAP, 

the  most  delightful  of  all  Toilet  Soaps,  will  be  sent  in  a beautifully-decorated  casket,  prepaid,  ns  above. 
At  Wholesale  by  McKesson  & Robbins,  New  York,  and  all  leading  Wholesale  Druggists. 

THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO.,  London,. England, 

Maker*  of  the  celebrated  CHOW*  UVGNBUK  SALTS. 
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-d  by  Google 
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Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  MAG  All  HE  ADVERTISER. 


THIS  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE 

For  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders 

is  the  most  marvellous  Antidote  yet  discovered.  It  is  the  premier  Specific  for 

Weak  Stomach,  Sick  Headache,  Impaired  Digestion,  Constipation* 
Disordered  Lifer,  etc. ; and  is  found  efficacious  and  remedial  by  female 
sufferers. 

Long  pre-eminent  for  their  health -restoring  and  life-giving  properties, 
BEECH  AM*S  PILLS  have  an  unprecedented  demand  and  the  largest  Sale 
of  any  Patent  Medicine  in  the  world.  PRICE,  25  CTS.  PER  BOX. 

Prepared  only  by  THOS,  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 
B.  F.  ALLEN  & CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States,  306  and  307 
Canal  Street,  New  York,  who  (if  jour  druggfrt  does  not  keep  them)  will 
mail  BEECH AM*S  PILLS  on  receipt  of  price  — hut  impart*  firnt.  Please 
mention  ilanirFR*d  Mjo.azink. 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHfGAN 


Digitized  by  (^OOglC 
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Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


